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Thib  woiI:,  aXthoagh  haaed  mpon  Chambers's  Encyclopffidia^  whose  distingoished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclopsedia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  market,  would  give 
SB  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  In  a  single  alphabet  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  histoiy,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  thQ  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  yerbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type— AXEBICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals— AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  oa  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  first  and  last 
titles  contamed  theieiiL 

The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Wheneyer  the  word  (ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Encyclopfedia— 
usually  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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YEfiSTABIi£  CHEKISTBY,  or  the  chemistry  of  plants,  is  so  extensive  a  subject  that 
it  is  impossible  liore  to  give  much  more  than  an  enunciation  of  the  most  importaijt 
propositions,  without  entering  into  full  proofs  or  details.  On  submittinj?  to  incin- 
eration a  plant  which  has  been  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  we 
find  that  the  residue,  which  consists  of  mineral  salts  and  a  little  carbon,  is  much  ligliter 
than  the  original  plant,  the  portion  which  is  burned  off,  or  apparently  lost,  correspond- 
ing to  the  organic  constituents  of  the  plant.  Hence  every jplant,  like  ever\'  animal,  is 
composed  of  organic  and  mineral  or  inorganic  constituents.  While  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  plant  are  also  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  organic  constituents  are 
primarily  formed  in  the  plant  itself  from  inorganic  matters,  viz.,  from  water,  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  soU,  which  collectively  may  be  termed  the  food  of  plants. 

The  following  general  prmciples  may  be  laid  down  regarding  the  organic  constituents 
which  mainly  contribute  to  form  the  Dulk  of  the  body  of  the  iilant:  (1.)  All  organic 
constituents  of  plants  contain  carbon.  (2.)  All  such  organic  constituents  contain  hydro- 
gen. Some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  many  etheroil  or  volatile  oils,  consist  solely  of 
these  two  elements.  (3.)  The  greater  proportion  of  these  compounds  contain  oxygen  in 
addition  to  the  two  preceding  elements.  To  this  class  belong  those  constituents  of  plants 
which  are  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  general  diffusion  ana  of  the  greatest  physiological 
and  economic  importance;  namely,  the  so-called  carbo-hydrates,  which  consist  of  car- 
bon combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  last  two 
elements  form  water.  Under  this  title  are  included  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  etc.  Other 
organic  constituents  contain  not  only  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  above 
ratio,  but  an  excess  of  oxygen.  In  this  categorv  may  be  placed  almost  all  the  organic 
acids,  many  ethereal  oils,  wax,  the  resins,  many  of  the  so-called  glycosides,  and  the  fats. 
(4.)  With  the  above  elements,  nitrogen  is  associated,  to  form  two  very  important  groups 
of  constituents,  viz.,  the  organic  ba^  or  alkaloids,  and  the  aXbuminates  or  proieine  bodies. 
Although  the  nitrogenous  groups  never  form  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  mass  of  a 
plant,  nitrogen  is  never  altoeether  absent  from  a  plant.  (5.)  In  association  with  all  the 
above-named  elements,  sulphur  in  small  quantity  is  present  in  the  albuminates  of  nil 
plants;  in  association  only  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  occurs  in  oil  of  garlic  and  oil 
of  asafetida;  and  when  combined  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  it  has  been  as 
yet  only  found  in  oil  of  mustard.  Whether  phosphorus  in  very  minute  quantity  occurs 
in  any  of  the  vegetable  albuminates,  is  still  uncertain. 

The  inorganic  constituents  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants  are:  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  and  liinc,  in  combination  yi'iih. pho»p?ioric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  carbor,ic 
acids,  and  additionally,  iron,  manganese,  and  sUica,  with  traces  of  fixwrine;  while  the 
marine  plants  or  sea-weeds  contain  also  appreciable  quantities  of  bromine  and  iodine. 
Alumina  and  baryta  are  also  occasionally  found,  as  also  are  nitrates  in  certain  plants. 
The  carbonates  almost  always  found  in  the  ash  are,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  most  part 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  incineration  upon  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  such  as 
t!uj  acetates,  citrates,  etc.,  and  probably  in  some  other  respects,  the  arrangements  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ash  are  not  precisely  identical  with  those  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
whilv3  existing  in  the  actual  plant.  Among  the  most  essential  of  the  inorganic  constitu- 
enis  is  water,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  matters  dissolved  in  the  vegetable  juices, 
and  forms  a  very  preponderating  part  of  the  mass,  sometimes  amounting  to  from  86  to 
96  p'jr  cent  of  the  whole  plant.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
nutrition  and  development  of  plants  is  dependent  on  their  absorbing  carbon-compounds, 
hydrogcfi-compotinds,  mtrogen-compounds,  sulphur -com  pounds,  water,  and  such  inorganie 
communis  as  yield  the  necessary  inorganic  constituents  in  a  fonn  capable  of  assimilation; 
together  with  the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  is  required  for  the  formation  of  organic 
oxygenous  compounds. 

The  assimilation  of  carbon  first  claims  our  attention.  The  composition  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth's  surface  it  is  taken,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
constant,  in  so  far  as  the  relative  volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  concerned;  while 
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the  variations  in  the  carbonic  acid,  except  when  there  are  obvious  causes  for  an  excess 
(as,  for  example,  an  over-crowded  room),  are  very  slight,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  deviate 
scarcely  at  all  from  4  volumes  in  10,000  of  air.  Yet  causes  disturbing  this  uniformity 
are  perpetually  at  work.  Prof.  Mulder,  adopting  Lavoisier's  ^nd  Davy's  experiments, 
according  to  which  a  man  consumes  about  26  cubic  ft.  of  oxygen  in  24  hours  (and  later 
observera  place  the  daily  quantity  at  45  cubic  ft.),  calculated  his  yearlv  consumption  at 
more  than  9,500  feet.  Considering  the  enormous  numbers  of  men  and  animals  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  lamps,  fires,  furnaces,  etc.,  ever  burning,  the  atmosphere 
would  apparently  soon  cease  to  be  fit  for  the  support  of  life  (1)  in  consequence  of  the 
great  diminution  of  oxygen,  a  gas  essential  to  life,  and  (2)  in  consequence  of  the  great 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  a  gas  deleterious  to  life.  The  cause  of  this  marvelous  uniform- 
ity of  atmospheric  air  under  these  circumstances  is  that  function  of  plants  by  which  tliey 
absorb  their  carbon.  It  is  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Priestley  in  1771, 
Ingeuhousz  in  1776,  Senebier  in  1807,  and  many  later  observers,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  great  eeneral  fact,  that  plants  take  up  the  carbonic  acid  from 
tlie  air,  reduce  it  in  their  organism,  and  retain  the  carbon  for  the  composition  of  their 
own  orgiinisms,  while  they  restore  the  oxygen  gas  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  chiefly  by 
the  leaves,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  respiratory  organs,  that  this  process  is  carried 
on.  It  is  needless  here  to  notice  the  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  only  during  light,  or 
constantly,  that  these  changes  go  on;  whether  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  act  with 
more  or  less  power  in  liberating  the  oxygen,  etc.  Independently  of  the  proof  afforded, 
for  example,  by  placing  green  plants  in  a  mixture  of  70  parts  of  common  air  and  30  parts 
of  carbonic  acitl,  and  finding  tliat,  in  the  course  of  four  hours,  the  carbonic  acid  has 
been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  oxygen,  we  have  obvious  evidence  in  the  case  of 
lichens  growing  on  a  naked  rock,  that  the  carbon  which  they  contain  must  be  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  aquatic  plants,  the  process  is  identical,  the  atmos- 
pheric air  being  dissolved  in  the  water.  Carbon,  in  some  form  of  combination  or  other, 
probably  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  a  dried  plant.  The  assimilation  of 
nydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  and  by  the  plant,  is  not  capable  of  tlie 
same  direct  proof  as  that  of  carbon;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  in  it« 
occurrence.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  composition  of  wax,  the  resins,  volatile  oils, 
etc.,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  from  what  other  source  the  hjjdrogen  could  be  de- 
rived. In  that  cose,  the  water,  like  the  carbonic  acid,  contributes  its  oxygen  to  the  air. 
The  nitrogen,  which  enters  into  certain  constituents  of  plants,  is  derived  from  ammonia, 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  directly  from  the  air,  of  the  volume  of  which  it 
forms  about  four-fifths.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  direct  observations  of  Bouseingault, 
that  plants  cannot  assimilate  nitrogen,  that  those  which  have  been  made  to  absorb  it  by 
placing  their  roots  in  nitrogenous  water,  throw  it  off  unchanged,  and  that  vegetation 
cannot  exist  in  a  soil  which  contains  no  substances  readily  convertible  into  ammonia. 
The  indifference  of  nitrogen  to  other  elements,  and  the  extreme  readiness  with  which 
ammonia  becomes  decom'posed,  and  enters  into  different  combinations  (the  amides, 
imides,  amido-acids,  compound  ammonias,  and  probably  also  the  albuminates,  be- 
ing derivatives  of  it),  together  with  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  action  of 
liquids  containing  ammonia,  or  matter  convertible  into  it,  as  gas-liquid,  fluid  sew 
age,  etc.,  conflrm  this  view.  The  ammonia  taken  up  by  plants  is  obtained  partly 
from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  soil.  In  the  air  it  is  formed  after  tlninder- 
storms,  and  it  is  further  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  bjr  putrefactive  processes,  ani- 
mal excretions,  and  volcanic  action.  It  is  indeed  found  m  snow  and  in  all  rain-water, 
and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  soil.  Although  direct  experiments  show  that  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  pores  of  the  soil  is  richer  in  ammonia  than  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  a  plant  can  derive  its  ammonia  from  the  latter  alone,  by  a  reference  to 
the  vegetation  on  naked  rocks,  or  by  growing  plants  in  powdered  charcoal  duly  moist- 
ened with  rain-water.  Hence  both  air  and  soil  contribute  the  ammonia  from  which  the 
nitrogen  is  fixed  in  the  plant.  Tlie  oxygen  which  occurs  in  the  various  constituents  of 
the  plant  is  derived  from  the  decomposed  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  corresponds  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  contained  in  those  absorbed  compounds  and  the 
amount  liberated  to  the  atmosphere.  The  sulphur  that  occurs  in  the  albuminates  and 
cerUiin  ethereal  oils  must  be  derived  from  the  soil,  since  it  does  not  occur  either  free  or 
in  combination  in  the  air;  and  as  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  common  soil  is  as 
sulphates,  plants  must  have  the  property  of  decomposing  these  salts,  and  appropriating 
their  sulphur  after  reduction.  Extensive  experience  has  proved  that  certain  inorganic 
constituents  are  as  indispensable  to  the  life  and  development  of  the  plant  as  the  organic 
elements  we  have  been  considering;  and  further,  that  special  plants  require  special  inor- 
ganic constituents,  as  is  shown  in  works  on  agricultural  chemistry.  The  two  following 
facts  seem  well  established:  (1)  that  the  roots  of  plants  exert  a  special  selective  power, 
and  absorb  some  salts,  and  reject  others  that  are  also  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the 
soil ;  and  (2)  that  the  top  or  vegetable  soil  has  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
the  most  necessaiy  mineral  ingredients,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be  carried  deep  into 
the  ground  by  the  rain;  but  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
experimental  researches  of  Liebig,  Mulder,  Huxla>)le.  Way,  etc.  It  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  prodigious  synthetic  and  analytic 
power  of  the  vegetable  cells;  we  shall  merely  indicate  how  some  of  the  most  import^t 
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vegetable  compounds  are  probably  formed ;  beginning  with  the  wgetabU  adds  *  *  Even , " 
says  prof.  Gregory,  "  when  carbonic  acid  and  -water  are  brought  together  in  the  cell,  this 
is  not  enough.  There  must  be  present,  first,  albuminous  matter,  without  which  no 
active  cell  can  exist;  secoudly,  mineral  matter,  especially  alkalies,  phosphates,  and 
salts.  All  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  and  light  being  admitted,  we  may  suppose 
the  first  organic  acid  formed  to  be  oxalic  acid,  the  least  complex  of  all." — Organic 
C/urnistry,  4th  ed.  p.  541.  Putting  it  in  the  briefest  terms,  the  cell  separates  2  equiv- 
alents of  oxygen  from  2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  1  equivalent  of  a/iAff- 
drous  oxalic  acid,  or  C4OB  —  Oa  =  CiO*.  Two  equivalents  of  dry  oxalic  acid,  CaHiOm. 
by  taking  up  2  equivalents  of  water,  and  losing  8  equivalents  of  oxygen,  yield  hydrattd 
maUc  acid,  CsHaOie.  Tartaric  and  citric  adds  are  capable  of  a  similar  pioduction.  Thus, 
2  equivalents  of  drj'  oxalic  acid,  combining  with  2  of  water,  and  losing  6  of  oxygen, 
yield  hydrated  tartaric  acid  (CaHnOn,  or  C8H«Oio,2HO);  and  similarly,  3  equivalents  of 
dry  oxalic  acid,  combining  with  2  of  water,  and  losing  12  of  oxygen,  yield  hydrated 
citric  acid  (CisHbOm,  or  CnHftOn.SHO).  In  like  manner  every  vegetable  acid,  and 
every  one  of  the  neutral  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  be  derive<l 
from  some  less  complex  compound,  containing  more  hydrogen  than  itself;  or  it  may  Ik; 
supposed  to  be  derived  directly  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  oxygen  being,  on  every 
supposition,  given  off.  **  As  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  carbon  diminishes,  the  acids 
become  weaker,  till  the  oxygen  exactly  suffices  to  form  water  with  the  hydrogen,  when 
we  have  either  very  feeble  acids,  or  neutral  bodies,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  and  starch.  An 
the  oxyeen  is  still  further  diminished,  we  have  neutral,  bitter,  and  acrid  compounds,  or 
colored  bodies,  or  such  as  yield  coloring  mattera,  with  ammonia  and  oxyeen;  further  on 
still  we  have  aromatic  oils,  and  volatile,  quasi-resinous,  crystallizable  acios;  then  resins; 
and  lastly,  when  all  the  oxygen  is  expelled,  certain  oils,  which  are  carbo-hydrogens. " — 
Gregory,  op.  eit.,  p.  543.  Although  each  individual  substance  is  doubtless  in  reality 
derived  from  some  substance  only  a  little  less  complicated  than  itself,  the  final  result,  in  so 
far  as  showing  their  mode  of  construction  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  all 
obtained  directly  from  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  following  tabular  view  (compiled 
b}"  Gregoir)  will  serve  to  show  how  all  the  leading  groups  of  vegetable  compounds  are 
produced  from  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  deoxidation: 


Name. 


FonnnUL 


„    Carbonic 
acid. 


-h     Water.     - 


Oxy- 
gen. 


8C0t 
8CO, 
12CO, 


6HO 
6HO 
8HO 


1.  Vegetctble  Adda— 

•Kutaricacid Cg  H,  0,» 

Hallcadd C«  H,  O,o 

Citricacid CjaHg  0,4 

2,  Carho-hydrate9— 

CeUuloae C,tH,.Oi, 

Starch C,9H„0,« 

Cane-sugar Cj jHjjO,, 

5.  Other  Neutral  Bodies*-- 

Mannite C,iII,40i« 

Salicine Cm^bOu 

Pectine Ca8Ha,0,4 

Hematozyline Ca^Hj^Oit 

Elaterine CeoHaftOis 

4.  Oxygenated  Volatile  O/Zf,  and  Allied  Adda— 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds C|«H,  O, 

Benzoic  add C,4H»  O4 

on  of  cinnamon CmHe  O^ 

annamicacld C,.He  O4 

6.  Oily  and  Fatty  Acids- 

Acetic  acid C4  H4  O, 

Butyric  add Cb  H«  O, 

Valerianic  acid C,oHjo04 

Stearic  acid C3«H,604 

6.  Kesins  and  Camphors—  , 

Many  resins C|»Hf  O 

Camphor C-ioHs  O 

Bomeocamphor C^oHisOi 

7.  Carbo-hydrogens— 

Oilof  lemons. Cb  H4 

Oilof  turpentine C,oH« 

Oil  of  Jumper. C,»Hij 

Oumole CirHji 

Cymole C^oH^ 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  these  seven  groups  shows  that  they  present  a  series  of 
deoxidations,  till  in  the  sixth,  very  little  oxygen,  and  in  the  last,  no  oxygen  whatever  is 
left.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view,  for  want  of  space,  the  compounds  in  which  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  enter,  "oxalic  acid  is  first  formed,  and  then  malic,  tartaric,  citric,  etc.,  acids 
from  it  or  from  each  other;  then  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  from  the  acids;  bitter,  acrid,  and 
colored  compounds  from  the  sugar,  starch,  etc. ;  then  oxygenated  volatile  oils;  and  then 
acids  perhaps  also  from  sugar,  etc. ;  then  the  oily  and  fatty  acids,  either  from  the  pre- 
ceding oils  and  acids,  or  from  sugar;  then  the  resins  from  the  fats,  or  from  sugai';  and 
lastly,  the  carbo-hydrogens.    Thus,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  whole  process  of  vegetation 

*  In  this  group,  which  is  vexy  numerous,  compounds  of  a  most  discordant  character  appear.  Of 
the  Hpedmenn  we  have  selected,  the  first  closely  resembles  a  sugar;  the  second  is  a  pure  bitter;  the 
third,  a  gdatinlzing  substance;  the  fourth,  a  pigment;  and  the  fifth,  an  acrid  poison.        ^ 
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1200, 
i2co; 

12CO, 

4- 

lOHO 
lOHO 
IIHO 

12CO, 
88CO, 
28CO; 
88CO, 
WCO, 

- 

- 

14H0 
18HO 
21HO 
MHO 
25HO 

ISCOa 
I8CO; 

- 

- 

6HO 
6HO 
8HO 
8H0 

4CO, 
SCO, 
lOCO, 
86CO, 

;; 

4HO 

8H0 
lOHO 
86HO 

lOCO, 
lOCO, 

aoco. 

" 

7HO 

8H0 
18H0 

6C0, 

lOCO, 
15CO, 
18C0, 

soco. 

- 

"• 

4HO 
8H0 
18H0 
12HO 
14HO 

100 
120 

180 

240 
240 
240 

f60 
660 
530 
660 
1270 

320 
30O 
420 
40O 

ftOO 
200 
260 
104O 

2CO 
270 

mo 

140 
280 
420 
4fiO 
540 
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as  far  as  concerns  compounds  devoid  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur;  and  we  find  it  uniformly 
to  be  one  of  deoxidation." — Gregory,  op,  cU.,  p.  548.  To  produce  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, Bucti  as  asparagine,  amygdaline,  nicotine,  morpliine,  caffeine,  etc.,  it  is  only 
additionally  necessary  that  ammonia  should  be  present,  and  the  plant  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess gives  rise  to  nitrogenous  products,  the  process  being  shown  as  below : 

Asparagine .' Cg  NaHjoOg  =  800,4-    4HO  4- 2NH«  —  1«0 

Amygdaline C^oN  H«  O,  =  40CO, -- 24HO --    NH,  -  8«0 

Nioofine C-oNjiHm  =  20CO, --    8H0 -- 2NH,  —  480 

Morphine C,4NH„0«  =  8400,  +  lAHO --    NH,  —  80O 

Caflfeine C^^^^B.,^0^  =  leCO,                  +  4NH,  -  280 

It  is  easy  to  show  how  tlie  sulphur  contained  in  certain  oils  (oil  of  garlic,  C«HfiS,  for 
example)  is  probably  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  existing  in  the 
Mdphates  of  the  soil*;  but  the  composition  of  the  albuminates  containing  both  sulphur 
«ud  nitrogen  is  so  complex  that  we  cannot  venture  to  attempt  a  popular  explanation  of 
the  mode  of  formation  of  these  matters  from  the  simple  food  of  plants.  On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  consult  Liebig's  Agricultural  Cliemistry,  Letters  on  Chemistry,  and  Laics 
i\f  JluHbandry;  Mulder^s  various  worlts  (a  new  edition  of  his  great  work  is  now  being 
vVaushited,  in  parts,  into  German);  Rochleder's  Phytoehemie,  ana  the  portion  of  Gregory's 
Onjnnic  Chemutryy  and  of  the  third  volume  of  Gorup-Besanez's  EandJbuchder  Chemie, 
ucvoted  to  this  question. 

VEGETABLE  IVOEY.    See  Ivory,  Vegbtablb. 

YSOETABLE  lEABEOW.     See  Goubd.  • 

VEGETABLE  FABCHXEKr.    See  Parchment,  Vegetable. 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.  All  the  most  important  departments  of  this  subject 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  work  under  the  various  headings  of  Circulation  of 
Sap,  PlowiLk,  Fruit,  Leaves,  Metamorphosis  of  Organs,  Plaint,  Root,  Seed, 
Spore,  Sfexi,  etc.  We  shall  therefore  here  only  discuss  one  subject,  which  has  not 
l)cen  separately  considered — namely,  the  organs  and  functions  of  reproduction  in  plants. 
Although,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  theBabylonians  knew  that  there  were  male  and 
female  date-trees,  and  that  the  female  required  the  concurrence  of  the  male  to  become 
fertile,  and  Theophrastus  in  his  work  On  ifie  ITistory  of  Plants,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
frequently  mention  the  sexes  of  plants,  Caesalpinus,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1603,  seems  to 
have  bee»  the  first  wrfter  who  directed  his  attention  to  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants; 
and  he  speaks  vaguely  of  an  emanation  from  the  male  causing  fertility  in  the  female; 
and  Grew,  in  1676,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinctly  recognizied  the  functions 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Ray.  in  his  Jlistoria  Piantanim,  1694,  adopted  and  enforced 
Grew's  view;  and  Gfeoffroy,  in  1711,  read  a  memoir  before  the  royal  academy  support- 
ing the  same  view.  Linnseus,  in  his  Systema  Natures  (1748),  niaile  these  organs  the 
foundation  of  his  system  of  classification  into  sexual  and  non-sexual  plants,  the  former 
l)eing  phanerogamous,  or  flowering,  and  the  latter  cryptogamous,  or  flowerless;  in  the 
latter  division  of  plants,  he  could  not  detect  stamens  or  pistils;  and  it  was  not  till  1782, 
when  Hedwig'swork  on  mosses  was  published,  that  anything  was  known  with  certainty 
regarding  the  sexual  organs  of  any  of  the  cryptogam ia.  From  this  brief  notice  of  the 
early  iiistory  of  tliis  subject,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  reproduction  in  the 
phanerogamous  plants.  A  complete  flower  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  four  whorls 
{tertlcibf\  placed  alternately  within  one  another,  the  two  internal  being  the  stamens  (q.v.) 
and^toV^  (q.v.), which  are  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction;  while  the  two  external 
are  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  constitute  the  floral  envelopes  or  protective  coverings. 
Both  the  stamens  and  the  pistils  originate,  like  the  floral  enve- 
lopes (see  Flower),  from  the  thalamus,  or  upper  part  of  the 
axis  or  peduncle,  in  the  form  of  minute  cellular  processes:  and 
in  their  development  they  resemble  leaves,  although  in  their 
appearance,  they  are  less  like  leaves  than  are  the  noral  enve- 
lopes. These  parts  are  well  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
(fig.  1)  of  the  flower  of  the  vine,  after  it  has  cast  its  petals,  f  here 
are  here  five  stamens  (the  filament  of  one  being  concealed  by 
the  pistil),  with  introrse*  two-lobed  anthers.  As  separate 
articles  are  devoted  to  Stamens  and  Pistils,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  their  anatomical  structure. 
A  few  additional  remarks  on  the  pollen  are,  however,  chilled 
for.  This  (the  male  fertilizing  agent)  <;onsists  of  cells  contain- 
ed in  the  anther  case,  and  is  discharged  by  various  kinds  of 
longitudinal, ti*au8verse,  valvular,  or  porous  dehiscence.  When 
examined  by  the  naked  eye,  it  usually  appears  as  a  yellow 
powder;  but  when  magnified,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  cellules 
of  different  singular  forms,  varying  in  size  from  ^ f^  to  yj^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Oval,  spherical,  and  triangular  forms 
of  pollen  are  shown  in  figs.  2  to  6;  and  they  may  be  square 
cylindrical  hour-glass  shai>ed,  etc.  ''hese  pollen-grains  are 
d 'Viloped  in  the  large  cells  in  the  early  stage  of  the  anther.    The  contents  of  each  cell 


Fio.  1. 

Androecium  and  g^ymn<B- 
oium  (or,  in  otbor  words, 
the  stamens  and  pistil)  of 
the  vine,  with  the  disK 
HUirounding  the  base  of 
the  ovary. 


*  This  term  is  applied  to  anthers  vrhich  open  on  the  side  next  the  pistil  ^  . 
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divide  Arst  into  two,  and  afterward  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  covered  with 
cellulose,  so  as  to  constitute  independent  cells  or  grains.  These  grains  either  burst  through 
the  parent  cell,  and  l)ecome  liberated,  or  they  remain  united  in  fours  or  some  multiple  of 
four,  as  in  many  species  of  acacia;  or,  in  lanre  masses,  such  as  those  seen  in  orchids  and 
in  asclepias,  when  ihey  constitute  poUinia,  Eacli  pollen-grain  hiis  usually  two  coverings: 
the  outer  one,  calle<l  extine^  being  a  firm  membrane,  often  marked  with  l>ands  or  rou^h 
points;  and  the  inner  one  culled  intine,  which  is  thin,  and  capable  of  extension.  In  the 
interior  of  the  pollen-grains,  a  minute  granular  matter  exists,  called  f(;rj^to— the  ffranules, 
which  arc  mixed  with  starch  and  oil,  varying  from  70V7 ^^  ttt^v  01  an  inch  in  diameter. 
On  moistening  pollen-grains  in  water,  they  swell  till  the  intme  bursts  at  one  or  more 
points,  and  expels  the  fovilla.  In  the  act  of  impregnation  the  pollen  is  scattered  on  the 
pistil,  and  is  moistened  on  one  side  by  the  fluid  of  the  stigma  (a  part  of  the  pistil  com- 
posed of  loose  cells,  which  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  and  are  uncovered  by  epideimis).  It 
IS  then  observed  that  the  intme,  instead  of  bursting,  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  tube 
called  the  poUen-tube,  The  number  of  these  tubes  varies  greatly  in  different  plants. 
According  to  Amici  (as  quoted  by  Balfour,  to  whose  useful  Ola$s-book  we  are  Indebted  for 
most  of  our  facts  and  illustrations),  the  two  polUniaof  orc/us  7»orti9  contain  each  about  200 
secondary  small  masses,  composed  of  grains  united  in  fours,  and  each  of  these  small 
masses  presents  800  oi^enings  capable  of  emitting  tubes.    In  order  that  an  embryo  plant 


FICI8.  2to  «. 

¥tg.  2.— Elliptfoal  pollen  of  milkwort  (poljfgala), 
viewed  ]ength.\me.  Its  surface,  or  extine,  e,  is 
KQArked  wiCherooTes  or  slits,  /,  where  the  intme 
protrudes.  Fig.  8.— Ripe  round  pollen  of  cherry 
icercuftts)  discharging  its  fovilla  through  a  tubu- 
lar opening  formed  by  the  intlne.  There  are 
two  other  points  at  which  the  intine  is  seen  pro- 
truding. Fig.  4.— Triangular  pollen  of  evening 
primro.>:e  (cenothera%  with  one  poDen  tube  pro- 
truding. This  tube  is  formed  by  the  intine, 
vhkdi  18  also  seen  projecting  at  the  other  angles. 
F^  5.— Round  ripe  pollen  of  hollyhock  ialcea\ 
-K-fth  its  extine,  covered  with  prominent  points. 
Pig.  8.— Pollen  of  flr  (pmtM),  in  which,  oy  the 
increase  of  the  intine,  the  extine  is  ieparated 
into  two  hemispherical  portions  marked  by  the 
dark  spcu:es  at  each  end  of  the  grains. 


F10.7. 
Pistil  and  poUen  of  polygonum.    A,  stigiiia).«<^,'. 
with  pollen-grains,  p,  adherent  to  it,  sendii^  * 
tubes,  tp,  down  the  conducting  tissue   of  the 
style,  nyl;  the  ovary,  o,  containing  the  ovule 
with  its  covering  and  central  cellular  mass  or  nu- 
cleus, n,  containing  a  rudimentary  embryo-sac 
v<',  in  which  ultimately  the  embryo  is  developed. 
The  base  of  the  ovule  attached  to  the  placenta,  is 
marked  by  the  chalaza,  ch.    B,  pollen-grain,  p, . 
separated,  "nith  poUen-tube,  ip. 


may  be  formed,  the  mature  x)olIen  must  be  discharged  from  the  anther  cells  of  the  sta- 
men, and  brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma,  through  which,  and  then  through  the 
conducting  tissue  of  the  style,  it  must  pass  until  it  reaches  the  foramen,  or  micropyle,  of 
ihe  ovule.  The^eans  by  which  this  contact  is  accomplished  are  various,  such  as  elas- 
ticity and  irritability  of  the  stamens,  the  action  of  currents  of  air,  and  the  intervention . 
of  insects  passing  from  the  male  to  the  female  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  orchids,  fertili- 
Kiiion  is  solely  eflfected  by  the  agency  of  insects.  The  fertilizing  power  of  pollen  is 
ri'Udnctl  for  a  different  length  of  time  in  different  plants:  thus,  while  in  most  species  of 
datura,  and  in  lychnis  dwiea,  it  loses  its  power  in  two  days,  in  the  wallflower  it  remains 
efficacious  for  l4daV8;  while  in  the  date,  cannabis,  tea,  and  camellia,  it  will  keep  fre^ 
for  a  year;  indeed,  Micheau^c  mentions  that  the  pollen  of  the  date  has  been  successfully 
used  after  18  years  I  The  quantity  of  pollen  that  is  produced  is  much  greater  than  is 
nrtu'dly  required  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ovules.  Thus,  in  the  flrs  and  pines.^the 
cfuantity  is  enormous,  probably  becauso  of  the  obstacles  here  presented  to  fertiHaation. 
The  mfphur  ihmern  occurring  in  some  districts  are  composed  of  the  yellow  pollen  car- 
riwl  by  the  winds  from  pine  forests;  and  the  showers  of  colored  rain  which  aTcoccasion- 
Htly  noticed  are  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  number  of  pollen  grains  in  certain  flowers 
ha^  been  calcalatcd.  In  a  plant  of  cercus  grandiflorus,  Morren  observed  thai  there  were 
40  flowers,  each  contaiuina:  500  stamens,  and  that  each  anther  contained  500  pollen- 
gmios;  hence  the  entire  number  of  pollcngndus  in  each  flower  was  250y00(k ai^i' 
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wiiole  plant  is  10,000,000.  Similarly,  in  an  entire  rhododendron  plant,  the  pollen-grains 
amount  to  72,630,000.  The  quantity  required  for  fertilization  is  very  small— one,  two, 
♦or  at  most  three  grains  being  sufficient  to  impregnate  one  ovule.  In  most  cases,  the  pol- 
ilen  of  a  single  anther  is  sufficient  for  complete  impregnation;  the  additional  anthers 
l)eing,  as  it  were,  added  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  result.  During  the  evolution  of 
the  stamens,  and  the  maturation  of  the  pollen,  the  pistil  undergoes  certain  changes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  that  the  stigma  becomes  enlarged,  lax,  and  covered  with  a 
viscid  secretion,  which,  besides  detaining  the  pollen-grains,  causes  them  to  protrude  their 
tubes,  as  already  described;  moreover,  m  some  flowers  the  style,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  hairs,  elongates  during  the  discharge  of  the  pollen,  bruslies  the  latter  on  to 
the  pistil,  and  thus  acts  directly  in  fecundation.  One  of  the  central  cells  of  the  ovule 
now  becomes  much  enlarged  and  developed,  so  as  to  form  the  embryo  sac.  At  the  end 
of  this  sac,  next  to  the  micropyle,  several  free  nucleated  cells  are  formed,  to  which  tlie 
name  of  embryo  vesicles,  or  germinal  vesicles,  has  been  given.  In  tliis  w^ay  the  ovule  is 
pi*epared  for  the  action  of  the  pollen,  and  for  the  production  of  the  embryo  plant.  The 
tubes  developed  by  the  pollen  grains,  when  acted  on  by  the  secretion  of  the  stigma,  pierce 
the  stigmatic  tissue,  and  carry  the  fovilla  through  the  canal  of  the  style  to  the  ovule,  as 
Hhown  in  fig.  7.  In  some  plants  the  emission  of  tubes  begins  in  half  a  minute  after  the 
])ollen  has  been  caught  by  the  stigmatic  secretion;  in  other  cases  it  does  not  begin  for  24 
hours  or  more;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  larch,  the  tubes  do  not  emergje  for  35  days.  I^he 
length  to  which  the  tubes  extend  is  often  very  ^eat,  but  the  diameter  is  extremel^r  small. 
In  eokhkum  autumnale,  in  which  the  style  is  13  in.  long,  the  length  of  the  tube  is  9,000 
times  the  diameter  of  the  grain  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  time  taken  by  the  tube  lo 
traverse  the  length  of  the  style  varies,  but  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  latter. 
In  some  short-styled  plauts,  the  time  is  very  long,  while  in  the  long-styled  colchieum 
autumncUey  the  pollen-tube  reaches  the  ovule  in  about  12  hours.  In  some  coniferous 
plants  a  year  is  required  for  the  process. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  embryogeny  of  (1)  gymnospermous  and  (2)  angio- 
Kpermous  phanerogams.  In  the  gymnospermous  or  naked-seeded  flowering- plants,  such 
as  the  coniferas  and  cycadacae.  impregnation  is  effected  by  direct  contact  between  the 
pollen  and  the  ovule,  there  being  no  true  ovary  bearing  a  stigma.  The  process  is  thus 
summarized  by  Balfour:  "In  gymnospermous  plants,  there 
are  stamens  containing  pollen,  and  ovules  supported  on  cones 
or  altered  branches,  and  in  them  the  pollen  enters  the  large 
micropyle  of  the  ovule  without  the  intervention  of  stigma  or 
style.  When  the  pollen  reaches  the  nucleus  of  the  naked  ovule, 
it  remains  long  dormant,  and  aftsr  many  weeks  and  months, 
sends  out  a  tul)e  which  reaches  the  embryo  sac,  and  impreg- 
nates a  corpuscle.  One  of  the  cells  of  the  corpuscle  then  takes , 
an  active  function,  and  develops  the  embryo  with  the  suspen^or 
in  the  midst  of  endospermal  cells."— Op.  cit,  p.  600.  In  the 
angiospermous  phanerogams,  when  the  pollen-tube  has  tra- 
versed the  tissue  of  the  style,  and  reached  the  ovule,  it  proceeds 
throueh  the  foramen,  or  micropyle,  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  embryo  sac;  and  consequent  on  this  is  the  development 
of  the  cellular  embryo.  There  is,  however,  much  dispute  as  to 
what  now  occurs.  '*  Schleiden  thinks  that  the  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  introverts  the  embryo  sac,  and  in  some  cases  perforates  it, 
and  that  it  becomes  the  first  cell  in  the  embryo.  Most  physi- 
ologists, however,  agree  in  thinking  that  Schleiden  was  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  extremity  of  the  pollen -tube,  and  they 
believe  that  the  embryo  is  formed  from  a  distinct  cell  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  embryo  sac.  In  some  instances,  the^ 
pollen-tube  indents  the  embryo  sac,  at  other  times  it  pcrfor- 
yjo.  a  ates  it,  and  comes  into  actual  contact  with  a  cell  contained  in 

.the  sac.     In  the  embrvo  sac  there  are  produced,  before  impreg- 
^as^^ofa^weU  nation,  certain   cells/ often  three,  which  are  called  germinal 
(iTercmica      tr^hyUoa).  vesicles,  only  one  of  which  m  general  is  impregnated  by  the 
*      ■  K  the  poUen-tubd,  pollinic  fluid,  which  transudes  through  the  membrane  of  the 
j^is^ea^f  the  pollen-tube  and  the  walls  of  the  embryo  sac  and  vesicles.    After 
and    reaching  impregnation,  the  vesicle  divides  by  a  transverse  septum  inl(» 
ryo-eac,  which  two  Darts,  the  upper  portion  forming  a  confervoid  partitioned 


flboirin^  t 
o,  paaaiD 
cellular 
nudeus, 

the    embryo-eac,  ^ -r-i --   r o 

contains  the  ru<toe^ry  filament  or  suspensor,  and  the  lower  becomes  filled  with  cells, 

the  S^\v  its  su^sor,  constituting  the   nidinientary  embryo.       The  suspensor  is  at- 

^andenclospermalcell^  tached  to  the  part  which  forms  the  radicle  of  the  embryo,  and 

<?,  at  the  lower  part  of  ^^  ^jjg  opposite  end,  one  or  two  cotyledons  are  produced,  inclor.- 

^®*^*  ing  the  fresh  bud  or  plumule.     An  embryo  is  usunlly  produce<l 

in  each  ovule  (monembryonomy);  but  when  more  than  one  germinal  vesicle  is  impreir- 

nat€d,  there  is  a  plurality  of  embryos  (polyembryonomy).      When  the  pollen  of  one 

Kpecies  is  applied  to  the  pistil  of  another  species,  we  occasionally  find  seeds  produced 

which  give  rise  to  individuals  intermediate  between  the  two  parents:  these  individuals 

are  called  hybrids  or  mules,  and  are  rarely  fertile.     A  plant  has,  however,  a  preference 
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for  the  pollen  of  its  own  species,  and  hence  bybrids  are  rare  in  nature." — Balfour,  ojh 
cit.,  p.  600.  A  reference  to  the  preceding  figure  of  a  section  of  part  of  the  ovule  of  a 
species  of  Speedwell^  will  elucidate  the  above  summary:  it  shows  the  poUen-lubc  a, 
just  as  it  reaches  the  embiyo  sac  wbicli  contains  the  rudinientiuy  embryo,  d,  attached 
to  the  sac  by  its  suspeusor,  b,  and  endospermal  cells,  c,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  s»ic. 
Tiie  suspensor  is  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  and  as  mu(!h  as  three,  or  even  five 
times  the  length  of  the  whole  seed.  Its  attachment  to  the  radicular  end  of  the  embryo 
is  shown  in  fig.  8.  In  monocotyledons,  a  single  sheathing  cotyledon  is  developed ;  in 
dicotyledons,  two  opposite  leaves;  and  after  their  formation,  the  apex  produces  the 
terminal  bud  or  plumule.  The  embryo  is  thus  suspended  in  an  inverted  position  in  the 
seed. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  any  eeneral  description  of  the  organs  or  process  of 
reproduction  in  cryptogamic  plants,  in  this  great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  organs  of  reproduction  are  in  general  obscure,  and  consist  usually  of  cellular  sacs  of 
two  ktnds — one  bemg  called  ant/ieridia,  containing  phytozoa  or  spennatozoids,  represent- 
ing the  stamens,' or  the  male;  and  the  other  being  called  pietillicUa  or  are/iegonia,  and 
representing  the  pistil,  or  the  female.  In  the  fully  developed  state  of  the  plant,  the 
antheridia  disappear,  while  the  pistillidia  are  transformed  into  cellular  sacs  containing 
germinating  bodies  known  as  spores  (q.v.),  which  are  considered  as  being  formed  by  a 
process  of  reproduction,  and  as  being  analogous  to  cellular  embryos.  These  spores  arc 
developed  in  mother-cells,  the  contents  of  which  often  divide  into  four,  such  mother- 
(iclls  being  called  sporidia.  With  regard  to  the  antheridia  and  the  pistillidia  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  cryptogamic  plants,  Dr  Balfour  observes  that  in  ferns  they  are  supposed 
to  exist  in  a  pro-thallus  or  cellular  expansion  produced  by  the  spore  when  it  germinates. 
A  cell  of  the  pistillium  (the  ovular  body)  afterward  gives  rise  to  the  spore-bearing  leaves 
(the  fronds).  After  impregnation,  the  archegonial  cells  give  rise  to  a  sporingiferous 
frond.  The  spores  are  contained  in  sporangia,  with  or  without  an  elastic  ring,  devel- 
oped on  the  back,  on  the  side,  or  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  In  mosses,  these  organs 
are  seen  at  certain  stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  they  are  either  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants.  After  impregnation,  the  archegonial  cell  gives  rise  to  a  stalked  theca 
or  sporans^ium  with  its  spores.  In  liverworts,  they  are  usually  on  different  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  as  frequently  in  the  substance  or  on  the  under  surface  of  disk-shaped  cellular 
stalked  expansions.  Here  the  impregnated  cell  gives  rise  to  the  fruit  or  capsules.  In  lich- 
ens, the  existence  of  these  organs  has  not  been  already  established;  and  the  fructification 
consists  of  t/ieccB  or  asd,  containing  4,  8,  12,  or  16  sporidia  (or  cells  containing  spores)  in 
their  interior.  These  thecsB  are  usually  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  cup-like  mass  of 
fructification.  When  mature,  the  sporidia  or  thecsB  burst,  and  discharge  the  spores. 
The  fungi,  antheridia,  and  pistillidia  are  obscure,  and  the  organs  of  reproduction  arc 
spores  which  are  either  naked  or  are  contained  in  thecae.  In  algsB,  antheridia  and  pistil- 
li  iia  have  often  been  detected;  but  in  some  of  them,  certain  cells,  in  the  same  or  sepa- 
rate filaments,  seem  to  possess  the  property  of  producing  spores  by  a  process  of  conju- 
gition  or  union;  and  in  the  lowest  forms  the  cells  undergo  division  into  new  individ- 
uals. 

Besides  the  above-noticed  modes  of  propagation,  cryptogamic  plants  are  also  propa- 
gated by  buds  or  gemmae,  which  are  either  attached  to  the  leaves  or  fronds,  or  are  con 
! allied  in  peculiar  cup-shaped  bodies.  See  Carpenter's  Oeneral  and  Cmnparatic^ 
Anatomy,  and  Balfour's  Class-book  of  Botany,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  freely. 

VEGETABLE  TI8ST7E,  the  term  employed  in  botany  to  denote  the  whole  substance  of 
which  plants  consist;  regarded  according  to  its  structure,  rather  than  to  functions  or 
chemical  composition,    bee  Cellula^r  Tissue  and  Vasculah  Tissue. 

VEGETA'BIA'KISM,  the  doctrine  that  vegetable  substances  are  the  solids  intended  by 
nature  for  the  sustenance  of  imin,  and  that  it  is  wrong — against  nature  and  against  good 
morals — for  men  to  make  use  of  an  Animal  diet.  There  have  never  been  wanting  amonij 
speculative  persons  some  who  maintained  that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  proper  food 
for  men;  and  illustrious  nameS,  such  as  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plutarch,  in  ancient 
times — of  Rousseau,  Shelley,  Swedenborg,  in  modem,  can  be  counted  among  the  upholders 
of  this  doctrine.  A  society  for  promoting  the  practice  of  vegetarianism  was  established 
at  Manchester  in  1847;  and  thrfee  years  later,  a  similar  society  was  established  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  a  short-lived  publication  called  the  Vegetarian  Advocate,  the 
vegetarians  in  Great  Britain  have  been  represented  by  the  Vegetarian  Messenger  {monthly), 
from  1849  to  1859;  for  one  year  by  the  Journal  of  Health;  from  1861  to  1871  by  the 
Dietetic  Reformer  and  Vegetarian  Messenger  {q\if\.rieT\y)\  and  since  1871  by  the  Dietetic 
Reformer  (monthly).  The  vegetarian  creed  has  attracted  very  few  disciples  in  England ; 
and  by  these  the  advocacy  of  it  has  usually  been  conjoined  with  that  of  temperance, 
pt-ace,  homeopathy,  and  the  cold-water  cure. 

There  is,  first,  a  physiological  argument  used  in  behalf  of  vegetarianism.  It  is  said 
that  the  formation  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  intestines  in  man  proves  that  man  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  caniivorous,  but  a  fniit  and  vegetable  eating  animal.  Then  it  is  main- 
tained that  a  vegetable  diet  is  the  most  favorable  to  man,  in  all  respects,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral;  that  with  it,  his  life  is  longer,  his  enjoyment  of  life  greater,  his  brain 
more  vigorous,  and  his  power  of  manual  labor  not  less  than  with  an  animal  diet;  and  tha^ 


while  the  use  of  aDimal  food  begets  ferocious  dispositions,  a  carelessness  about  life,  a  cal- 
lousness to  the  suTierings  of  men  or  animals,  a  vegetable  diet  **  develops  the  gentler  affec- 
tions, and  produces  a  broad  and  genial  sense  of  brotherhood."  Itis  atBrmed  that  animal 
food  produces  febrile  and  inflammatory  tendencies;  that,  like  alcohol,  it  is  a  stimulant 
(some  vegetarians  call  it  a  stimulating  poison);  and  that  a  mixed  diet  is  open  to  all  the 
objection  which  lie  against  moderate  drinking.  It  is  also  alleged  that  animal  food  as 
exposed  for  sale  is  often  tainted  with  some  disease  or  unwholesome  condition,  and  that 
it  thus  becomes  a  frequent  cause  of  disease  in  men.  Moreover,  it  is  submitted  that 
vegetables  contain  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man ;  that,  therefore, 
the  use  of  flesh  is  unnecessary;  and  that  this  being  so,  it  is  selfish,  cruel,  and  tyrannical — 
calculated,  too,  to  increase  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  in  men — to  cut  short  the 
existence  of  inferior  animals. 

The  opinion  of  physiologists  is  not  favorable  to  vegetarianism.  The  structure  of 
man's  organs  is  held  to  prove  that  nature  intended  him  for  a  omnivorous  animal,  his 
stomach  and  intestines  being  fitted  for  deriving  nourisliment  from  every  kind  of  food, 
and  lie  being  able,  by  means  of  cooking,  to  modify  his  food  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  masti- 
cation and  digestion.  There  is  also  almost  a  concurrence  of  medicitf  experience  against 
vegetarianism,  and  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  man,  as  regards  all  his  powers  and  facul- 
ties, thrives  best,  and  that — if  a  differer.ce  can  be  made  out — he  also  lives  longest  upon  a 
mixed  diet.  It  has  been  found,  in  making  railways,  that  differences  between  work- 
men in  respect  of  bodily  strength  and  energy  were  chiefly  due  to  a  difference  of 
diet;  that,  for  example,  a  beef  eating  Englishman  would  almost  do  the  work  of  three 
vegetable-fed  Frenchmen,  and  that  this  difterence  of  working-power  disappeared  when 
the  Fi'enchmen  took  to  eating  beef.  Upon  the  alleged  beneficent  moral  influence  of 
vegetable  food,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  its  reality;  more 
over,  that  since  the  majority  of  mankind  live  either  mostly  or  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
vegetables  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  which  may  fall  upon  lUet  for  the 
evil  tendencies  of  man,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  debased  of  human 
races  live  entirely  upon  vegetables.  To  the  charge  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  practice 
of  killing  animals  for  food,  it  has  been  answered,  that  the  plan  of  nature  contemplates 
such  cruelty — if  cruelty  it  be — and  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  it;  that  the  micro.scopc 
has  shown  us  that  even  in  taking  a  draught  of  water  we  may  deprive  a  multitude  of 
beings  of  life;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  rearing  cattle  for  the  butcher — 
since  the  cattle  would  otherwise  not  be  reared  at  all — really  adds  very  largely  to  the  sum 
of  happy  animal  existence.  It  is  not  disputed  that  there  is  a  liability  to  disease  from 
the  use  of  unwholesome  meat;  but,  then,  vegetables  as  well  as  animals  are  subject  to 
diseases:  and  the  reasoning  which  would  drive  us  from  the  use  of  animal  food  because  it 
may  be  diseased,  would  really  cut  us  off  from  food  altogether. 

VE'GLIA,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  belonging  to  the  crown-fand  of 
Ulyria;  pop.  15,000.  The  channel  of  Morlacca  separates  it  fromlhe  main-land  and  the 
islands  of  Chersoand  Plannich  on  the  s.w.  It  is  24  m.  long  and  12  m.  in  width. 
The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  well  timbered,  and  the 
soil  in  the  s.  and  w.  is  fertile,  producing  wine  and- a  variety  of  fruits.  The  chief  min- 
eral product  is  marble,  and  the  principal  industries  are  connected  with  the  fisheries.  On 
the  s.w.  coast  is  the  town  of  Veglia,  with  a  harbor  and  fort. 

VEHHOEBICHTB.    See  Femobrichte. 

VEH8E,  Karl  Eduard,  1802-70;  b.  Germany;  appointed  head  of  archives  depart- 
ment at  Drcsuen  in  1838.  He  traveled  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  expelled  from 
Prussia  for  his  remarks  about  the  royal  familv  in  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Hdfe  Seit 
der  Reformation,  1851-58,  and  naturalized  in  Switzerland  in  1857.  He  published  Oe- 
sehicJite  Kaiser  Otto's  des  Orossen  in  1888. 

VE'II,  an  ancient  city  of  Etmria  in  early  times  the  fonnidable  rival  of  Rome.  Its 
very  site  is  disputed,  but  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  at  Isola  Famese,  about  12  m. 
firom  Rome,  The  struggle  between  the  two  cities  is  recorded  by  Roman  historians  to 
have  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  to  have  continued  under  each 
of  the  kings,  except  the  pacific  Numa,  and  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
The  Veientines  had  their  revenge  so  far  under  Porsena;  but  after  his  time,  lieing  con- 
vinced by  repeated  defeats  that  they  were  no  match  for  their  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  their  walls  on  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  legions,  and  of  sallying  out  on  predatory  expeditions  as  soon  as  they  had 
retired.  To  relieve  the  republic  from  this  annoyance,  the  Fabian  clan,  to  the  number 
of  806,  with  their  followers,  probably  ten  times  as  numerous,  undertook  to  garrison  a 
fortress  near  Veii,  and  act  as  a  guard  against  the  marauders.  They  were,  however, 
enticed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  cut  off  to  a  man  at  theCremera.  For  the  next  60  years, 
hostilities  often  broke  out,  followed  by  ill-observed  truces.  At  last,  the  Romans  deter- 
mined to  rid  themselves  of  their  rival  by  a  siege,  and  persevered  with  great  tenacity, 
though  the  city  held  out  for  ten  years,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  neigh- 
boring states  to  relieve  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  last  by  a  mine,  which  was 
directed  so  as  to  lead  into  the  citadel.  The  citizens  were  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves, 
and  the  land  confiscated.  Tlie  fall  of  Veil  took  place  396  B.C.  It  was  debated  more 
than  once,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  whether  Rome  should 
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not  "be  abandoned,  and  Veil  made  the  capital.  After  its  fall,  it  was  gradually  deserted; 
and  altliough,  in  later  times,  a  colony  was  planted  there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by 
Augustus,  it  always  remained  an  iusigniflcant  place.  There  are  remains  of  the  Etru- 
rian, and  also  of  the  Roman  city,  which  have  latterly  been  traced  out  and  described. 

V£IL«  This  familiar  article  of  dress  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  use;  its  oiigin  is 
lost  in  remoteness,  but  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  wearing  of  veils  by  tiie  Chinese  in  Ovid, 
and  Juvenal  speaks  of  women  as  being  so  delicate  as  to  be  overheated  by  a  silken  veil. 
Although  generally  considered  portions  of  female  dress,  we  read  in  the  works  of 
Ambrose  (374  A.D.),  of  "silken  garments  and  veils  interwoven  with  gold,  with  which 
the  body  of  the  rich  man  is  encompassed."  Its  use  is  now  so  exten&d  that  it  may  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  but  almost  exclusively  confined  to  women. 

ysms,  in  anatomy,  if  we  except  the  pulmonary,  the  portal,  and  the  umbilical  veins, 
are  the  vessels  which  carry  back  venous  blood  from  the  capillaries,  and  enlarging  as 
they  proceed,  finally  pour  it  through  the  ascending  and  descending  vena  cava  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  See  Circiilation.  Their  coats  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
arteries,  but  much  thinner,  and  even  transparent.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable 
strength.  The  tTiteranl  coat  consists  of  nh  epithelial  layer,  supported  on  several  lamiuse 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibera.  The  vddclU  or  contractile  coat  consists  of  numerous  alter- 
nating layers  of  muscular  and  elastic  fibers,  the  muscular  fibers  being  disposed  circularly 
round  the  vessel.  The  muscular  fil>ers  are  wanting  in  some  parts  of  the  venous  system, 
and  specially  developed  in  others  (as,  for  example,  the  splenic  and  portal  veins,  where, 
perhaps  from  the  physical  character  of  the  tissues  which  they  pervade,  there  may  be 
more  than  the  ordinary  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  blood).  In  the  eencs  cava 
and  pulmonary  veins  near  the  heart,  striped  muscular  fibers  may  be  detected,  con- 
tinuous with  those  in  the  auricles.  Tlie  etternai  or  areolar  fbrous  coat  consists  of  con- 
nective or  areolar  tissue,  and  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibers;  within  some  of  the  larger 
veins,  as  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  its  whole  leneth,  the  external  iliacs,  the  azygos, 
etc.,  there  is  also  a  longitudinal  net-work  of  unstriped  musculai*  fibers.  The  existence 
of  valves  in  the  veins  is  mentioned  in  the  article  Clrculation.  .  These  valves  are  most 
numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower  ones,  these  vessels  having 
lo  act  against  the  force  of  gravity  more  than  most  others.  They  are  absent  in  the  vctiCB 
eavcp,  the  hepatic,  portal,  renal,  pulmonary,  and  some  other  large  veins,  and  in  very 
tmall  veins  generally.  The  veins  are  nourished  hy  nutrient  vessels,  or  ta^ia  va^so?'um,  like 
the  arteries;  hut  except  in  a  few  instances  (incluaing  the  inferior  vena  cava),  nerves  arc 
not  distributed  to  tiiem. 

The  chief  diseases  of  the  venous  system  have  been  already  sufficiently  described  in 
the  articles  Phlebitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Veins;  Phlebolites;  Phlegmasia 
Alba  Dolens,  or  Milk-Leg;  Thrombus;  and  Varicose  Veins.  We  shall  here  merely 
refer  to  two  conditions  of  the  venous  sj-stcin  which  nuist  be  regarded  as  the  results  of 
natural  rather  than  morbid  action :  they  me  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  Hypertroi)hy  is 
a  natural  and  healthy  change,  which  wfll  be  readily  understood  by  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions. When  the  uterus  enlarges  during  pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  increases 
in  at  least  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  so  also  do  the  venous  canals  by  which  it  is  removed ; 
while  shortly  after  delivery,  they  return  to  their  natural  size;  the  hypertrophy  being 
accompaniea  with  a  proportionate  dilatation.  This  form  of  hypertrophy,  with  ailatation, 
often  exerts  a  compensative  action,  one  vein,  or  set  of  veins,  taking  additional  work 
(and  consequently  requiring  and  increase  of  caliber),  to  make  up  for  the  partial  or  entire 
occlusion  of  another.  When,  for  example,  the  ascending  vena  cava  is  diminished  in 
size,  or  even  entirely  and  permanently  closed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vessel  dilates  in  common  with  the  branches  entering  into  it,  and  that  the  superficial 
abdominal  veins  or  azygos,  or  both,  become  enlarged,  and  thus  carry  to  the  heart  the 
lilood  which  ought  to  have  reached  the  heart  by  the  usual  course.  If  the  obstruction  is 
only  temporary,  the  enlarared  veins  return  to  their  original  state,  except  that  ndditional 
tnmsverse  fibers  are  found  in  the  middle  coat.  Atrophy  of  the  veins  accom]nnies  the 
corresponding  changes  of  other  tissues,  when  a  part  is  permanently  diseased.  Amputa- 
tion above  the  knee  soon  reduces  the  femoral  vein  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  previous 
size.  Mr.  Callender,  in  his  article  on  **  diseases  of  the  veins,"  in  Holmes's  i^y»tem  ff 
Surgery,  states  that  in  the  case  in  which  a  kidney  became  transformed  into  a  l.ir^e  cyst, 
the  canal  of  the  renal  vein  was  impervious  to  a  common  probe ;  and  this  condition  is  daily 
seen  in  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  umbilical  vein  shortly  after  birth. 

YEIKB,  in  geology,  are  crevices,  more  or  less  vertical,  caused  by  the  contraction 
during  dicing  or  metamorphoses,  or  by  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  a  rock,  which 
have  been  filled  by  materials  different  from  the  body  of  the  rock.  Veins  containing  sub- 
tances  that  have  been  injected  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  have  had  their  origin  in 
some  internal  force;  while  those  filled  with  mineral  deposits  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
nected with  upheaval.  Granitic  and  trappean  veins  differ  from  dykes  chiefly  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  latter.  They  produce  similar  changes  in  the  rocks  which  they  pene- 
trate, indurating  clays  and  sanastones,  and  converting  limestones  into  marble,  of  giving 
them  a  compact  texture  like  hornstone.  Granite  veins  are  generally  more  sinuous  in 
their  course  than  those  of  trap.  One  set  of  veins  often  intersects  another,  having  been 
produced  at  a  later  period;  and  the  two  sets  generally  differ  in  color,  gi'ain^^ 
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luiueral  composition.  Granite  ^enecally  assumes  a  fine  grain,  and  is  eren  differ- 
ent in  composition  in  the  veins  it  sends  into  the  adjoining  rocks.  Mineral  veins  arc 
tilled  with  aifferent  kinds  of  crystalline  minerals.  Quartz  and  calcite  are  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  substances;  but  frequently  several  different  minerals  occur  in  the  same 
vein,  some  of  these  being  metallic  ores.  Veins  of  the  same  age  are  filled  with  the  same 
metals,  and  generally  maintain  a  general  parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  the  tin  and 
copper  veins  of  Cornwall  run  nearly  e.  and  w. ;  while  the  lead  veins  run  n.  and  south. 
Three  kinds  of  veins  are  distinguished  by  the  miners — ^rake,  pipe,  and  flat  veins.  The 
rake  veins  are  simple  crevices,  crossing  all  the  rocks  of  a  series,  generally  highly 
inclined,  and  apparently  formed  from  the  contraction  of  the  rock.  The  two  originally 
opposite  surfaces  may  retain  their  relative  positions,  only  separated  by  the  Interposed 
contents  of  the  veins;  or  a  fault  may  place  the  originally  contiguous  surfaces  at  differ- 
ent levels;  and  in  such  a  case,  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  vein  are 
irregular,  sometimes  narrowing  so  that  the  walls  are  in  contact,  and  then  widening  out, 
and  forming  large  cavities  containing  ores.  The  pipe  veins  are  irregular  cavities,  filled 
with  minerals,  and  without  any  apparent  connection  with  faults  in  the  strata.  Flat 
veins  have  a  general  direction  corresponding  with  that  of  the  stratification,  and  are 
connected  sometimes  with  rake  veins,  and  sometimes  with  pipe  veins.  The  manner  of 
working  the  minerals  contained  in  veins  is  explained  in  the  article  Mining  (q.v.). 

VEIT,  Philipp,  a  distinguished  German  painter,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1793. 
His  mother,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  had  for  her  second  husband,  Fried  rich 
Schlegel,  and  Yeit  became  devotedly  attached  to  the  religious  and  artistic  ideas  of  his 
stepfather,  whom  he  followed  in  his  renunciation  of  Protestanism  for  Roman  Catboli- 
cism.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  Dresden,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1815,  and  became 
a  very  prominent  member  of  that  coterie  of  young  Gterman  painters  who  sought  to 
infuse  into  modern  art  the  purity  and  earnestness  of  medisBval  times.  Of  all  the  asso- 
ciates, Veit  ventured  furthest  into  the  obscure  realms  of  symbolism  and  allegory.  His 
first  famous  work  was  the  "Seven  Years  of  Plenty,"  executed  as  a  companion-piece  to 
Overbeck's  "  Seven  Years  of  Dearth,"  and  forminc^  part  of  a  series  of  frescoes  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  Joseph,  painted  at  the  Villa  Bartholdy  in  Rome.  In  richness  and 
freshness  of  invention,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  school  to  which  it 
belongs.  Other  pictures  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  done  during  his  residence  at  Rome, 
are  ''The  Triumph  of  Religion"  (Vatican  galley),  "Scenes  from  Dante's  Paradijw*" 
(Massi mi  Villa),  and  an  altar-piece,  representing  "Mary  as  Queen  of  Heaven"  in  the 
Trinity  de*  Monti.  These  procured  him  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Stadelsche  art  institute,  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.  While  holding 
this  position,  he  produced  many  ^rand  pictures,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  large 
fresco  (at  the  institute),  representing  **  Christianity  bringing  the  Fine  Arts  to  Germany." 
held  by  many  to  be  the  finest  fresco  by  any  modern  artist.  Others  are,  "  The  Two 
Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,"  and  "  St.  George."  In  1843  he  resigned  his  post  as  director, 
and  removed  to  Sachsenhausen,  in  Hesse-Cassel.  Among  his  later  works  are,  "  The 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,"  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  "The  Egyptian  Darkness,"  and 
' '  Glorification  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  its  Alliance  with  the  Reignin?  House  of  Prussia." 
for  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1868  he  painted  several  frescoes  for  the  Mayence  cathedral 
He  died,  December,  1877. 

VE'LA,  VmcENZO,  b.  Switzerland,  1822;  in  youth  a  stone-cutter;  in  1836  studied 
drawing  and  worked  in  studios  at  Milan.  He  afterward  spent  some  time  in  Rome  and 
Venice  and  settled  in  Turin,  1849.  He  has  produced  a  number  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs;  among  which  are  "  Spartacus;"  "Harmony  in  Tears;"  "  France  and  Italy;"  "  Col- 
umbus and  America;"  and  "  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena;"  the  last  two  now  in  possession  of 
the  Metropolitan  art  museum,  New  York. 

VELASQITEZ,  DiBQO  Rodrioubz  db  Silya,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
painters,  was  b.  at  Seville,  in  June,  1599,  of  a  family  of  Portuguese  origin.  Very  early, 
the  bent  of  nature  became  obvious  in  him;  and  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  tlie  studio 
of  Francisco  Herrera  el  Viejo,  an  artist  of  considerable  force  and  originality.  He  after- 
ward became  the  pupil  of  Francisco  Pacheco,  a  man  accomplished  in  theory,  but  who 
could  practically  teach  him  little.  The  old  pedant  had,  however,  an  attractive  daughter, 
named  Juana,  who,  doubtless,  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  painter,  atoned  for  her  parent's 
deficiences,  and  who  married  him  at  the  end  of  5  years.  His  chief  education,  how- 
ever, as  with  all  men  of  real  genius,  was  that  which  he  gave  himself;  he  painted 
assiduously  from  the  life;  the  models  he  selected  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  sordid 
peasant  class,  and  in  this  way  a  certain  habit  of  mind  was  induced,  unfavorable  to  the 
attainment  of  that  pure  and  elevated  ideal,  some  infusion  of  which  is  all  that  is  wanted 
to  elevate  the  noble  realistic  hardihood  of  his  manner*into  the  very  highest  region  of  the 
art.  In  1622,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Madrid,  to  study  the  treasures  of  art  there  accumulated. 
During  his  stay,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Goneora,  and  made  some  influential 
friends,  at  whose  instance  he  was,  the  year  after,  invited  to  return  by  the  conde,  Duque 
de  Olivarez,  the  favorite  of  Philip  IV.  His  portrait  of  this  magnate  so  delighted  the 
kine,  that  he  himself  sat  to  the  artist,  and  the  result  w^as  a  picture  of  superb  merit  b^  the 
public  exhibition  of  which  the  artist  at  once  became  famous.  The  office  of  court-painter 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  found  himself  at  once  embarked  on  a  full  tide  of  the 
prosperity  which  continued  tlirough  life  to  flow  upon  him.     Of  Philip  IV.  and  his  fam- 
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ily  be  painted  many  pictures;  and  shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  executed  a  portrait 
—unfortunately  lost — of  our  own  Charles  I.,  then  (1623)  at  Madrid  on  his  famous  fool's 
errand.  The  year  1628  was  made  memorable  to  hira  by  the  arriyal,  in  Madrid,  of  the 
great  Rubens,  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  two  artists  were  worthy  to  become  friends, 
and  speedily  became  so;  but  though  Rubens,  during  his  stay,  was  assiduous  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art,  the  familiarity  of  Velasquez  with  his  florid  harmonies  of  color  and  riot  of 
animal  vigor,  seems  to  have  exercised  no  modifying  influence  on  the  restrained  gravity 
and  severity  of  his  own  style,  now  thoroughly  matured. 

Velasquez  had  long  desired  to  visit  Ital^ ;  and  in  1629,  permission  was  granted  him  to 
proceed  thither.  Every wnere  he  was  received  with  the  highest  honors;  and  in  Rome,  in 
particular.  Pope  Urban  YIII.  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican..  Here  he  chiefly 
employed  himself  in  copying  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Aneelo;  and  it  is 
remakable  that,  in  the  one  or  two  original  pictures  which  he  at  this  time  produced,  no  hint 
of  an  influence  can  be  traced  from  his  studies  of  these  mightj  masters.  He  was  not  the 
less  profoundly  sensible  of  their  power;  though  he  has  left  it  on  express  record,  that  of 
all  the  Italians  he  considered  Titiaa  the  gi-eatest.  Such,  however,  was  his  powei-ful 
individuality,  that  his  own  style  once  formed,  no  such  external  influence  was  able  to 
aftect  it  appreciably.  Having  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  he  proceeded  to  Naples; 
and  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1681,  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  royal  patron,  with  whom  he  now  became  more  and  more  a  favorite.  He  had  a 
painting- room  in  the  palace  assigned  him;  and  the  kin^  was  wont  to  come  familiarly  to 
watch  him  at  work.  It  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  man,,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  along 
with  his  triumphs  as  an  artist,  that  when,  in  1648,  the  Duque  de  Olivarez,  to  whom  he 
had  been  indebted  while  yet  obscure,  incurred  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  Philip,  he  braved 
the  royal  displeasure,  by  continuing  to  show  him  in  everything  the  respect  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed.  In  1648  Velasquez  proceeded  again  to  Italy,  on  a  mission  from 
the  king  to  buy  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  He  returned  to  Madrid  in  1651 ;  after 
which  time  many  of  his  finest  works  were  painted.  Such  was  the  iavor  in  which  he 
continued  to  be"^  held  by  Philip,  that,  in  1656,  tlie  cross'  of  Santiago  was  conferred 
on  him,  an  honor  never  before  awarded  except  to  the  highest  of  the  nobilitv;  and  shortly 
after,  he  was  appointed  aposeutador  mayor.  This  post,  the  duties  of  which  consisted 
in  attendance  on  the  king  in  his  journeys,  and  superintendence  of  everything  essential 
to  his  convenience,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  emolument;  but  it  involved  at  times 
^reat  trouble  and  anxiety;  and  on  the  specially  important  occasion  of  the  conferences 
held,  in  1660,  to  arrange  tlie  marriage  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Infanta,  these  were 
such  as  to  utterly  prostrate  the  painter.  On  July  31  of  that  year,  he  returned  to  Madrid, 
worn  down  with  the  overwork  to  which  he  had  been  forced  to  subject  himself,  and  died 
in  a  week  after,  on  Aug.  7.  He  was  buried  with  much  ceremony  in  the  church  of  San 
Juan.  His  wife,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  him,  only  survived  his  loss  about 
a  fortnight. 

Velasquez — with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Murillo — takes  admitted  rank  as  the 
^rreatest  of  Spanish  painters.  His  portraits  are,  for  force,  penetration,  directness,  and 
Hcverity  of  truth,  of  almost  unrivaled  merit;  his  historical  pictures  are  also  of  rare  value; 
liis  landscape  effects  are  full  of  air  and  light;  and  his  treatment  of  religious  subjects 
only  fails  in  defect  of  that  deeper  spiiituality,  the  expression  of  which  has  been  in  its 
fulness  attained  by  none  save  a  few  of  the  earlier  Italians.  The  works  of  Velasquez 
are  in  this  country  rare.  The  two  or  three  specimens  to  be  found  in  our  national  gal- 
lery very  inadequately  represent  his  genius,  of  the  power  and  variety  of  which  a  worthy 
conception  is  only  to  be  formed  at  Madrid,  where  his  finest  works  are  preserved. 

YELSZ-ICALAOA,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Malaga,  and  16  m.  e. 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  s<mth 
range  of  the  Sierra  Tejada,  and  rises  with  its  fortress  and  its  spires  overlooking  the  rivar 
Valez,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cli- 
mate, said  by  the  Andaliisians  to  be  "that  of  heaven,"  is  delightful;  and  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  hill-streams  from  the  north,  and  the  heat  of  an 
almost  tropical  sun,  the  vegetation  of  the  vicinity  is  of  the  most  luxuriant  description. 
The  aloe,  palm,  sugar-cane,  prickly  pear,  orange,  vine,  olive,  indigo,  and  sweet  potato 
(Batata  de  Malaga),  grow  here  abundantly.  There  are  here  the  rums  of  a  Moorish  cas- 
tle, with  a  small  tower.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic, after  a  long  siege.    Pop.  15,000. 

YELIKI-LOTrKI,  a  t.  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  the  river  Lo- 
vat,  130  m.  n.w.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Russia,  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Novgorod  before  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  Moscow.  Boo*s 
are  largely  manufactured,  and  exported  to  St.  Petersburg.    Pop.  '67,  5,069. 

VELIKI-TJ8TITJ0,  or  UsTitrG- Veliki,  a  trading-t.  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  govera- 
ment  of  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jug  and  the  Suchona,  350  m.  s.e.  of  Archan- 
f:ccl.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th  c.  by  a  colony  from  Novgorod.  Among  the  brandies 
of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  small  iron-ware  and  of  linen    Pop.  '67,  7,722. 

VELIN 0,  Cataract  of.    See  Tbrni. 

VEIiLE'IA.  or  Veleia,  a  t.  of  ancient  Liguria,  situated  among  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  18  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Placentia  (Piacenza).    Little  information  respecting 
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it  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Latin  writers.  The  Veleiates  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  Ligunun  tribes,  and  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  Rome  in  168  B.C.  The  t,  however, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  appears,  according  to  the  traditional^  account,  to 
have  been  overwlielmed  by  a  land-slip  of  the  mountains  Moria  and  Kovinazzo,  the  earth 
having  been  loosened  by  the  percolation  through  it  of  the  waters  from  a  lake  high  up  in 
the  mountains.  A  comparison  of  the  soil  whidi  covers  the  city  with  that  of  the  moun- 
tains, confirms  this  story,  though,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest  notice  in 
Tif)man  history  of  such  an  event  having  happenea.  Velleia  remained  hid  and  forgotten 
lill  1747,  when  a  field-laborer  turned  up  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  Trajan's  alimen- 
tary \&v/  for  the  public  maintenance  of  279  children  was  written.  This  tablet,  which 
measured  about  8  ft.  8  in,  by  5  ft.  9.  in.,  Paris  measurement,  and  weighed  7,200 
ounces,  narrowly  escaped  being  melted  down  for  bell-metal;  and  in  1760  excavations 
were  commenced  by  the  directions  of  the  duke  of  Parma  at  the  place  where  the  tablet 
had  been  found.  The  result  of  these  investigations,  which  were  continued  till  1765, 
was  the  discovery  of  a  forum,  in  which  was  another  bronze  tablet  of  a  smaller  size  than 
the  one  previously  found,  an  amphitheater,  baths,  12  marble  statues,  numerous  small 
bronze  statues,  medals,  coins,  stamps,  inscriptions,  and  bronze  instruments  of  various 
kinds.  From  none  of  the  coins  discovered  being  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  Probus, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  the  city  happened  either 
during  or  soon  after  his  reign.  The  museum  at  Parma  contains  mosf  of  the  antiquities 
which  have  thus  been  rescued  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

For  about  a  century  previous  to  1747,  it  was  known  to  a  very  few  that  ancient 
treasures  were  concealed  at  the  place  where  the  town  was  subsequently  discovered ;  and 
so  much  wealth  in  coins  and  gold  statues  was  discovered  by  a  poor  priest  belonging 
to  the  adjoining  village  of  Macinisso,  that  his  family  became  ennobled. 

A  few  trifling  excavations  have  been  made  since  1766,  but  they  have  now  been  dis- 
continued for  a  number  of  years. — See  La  'Rovina  di  VeUia,  misurate  e  disegnate  da  Gio- 
vanni AntoUrU,  etc.  (Milano,  1819);  and  TavoUi  Legidativa  deHa  OaUia  Oisalpina  ritrotata 
in  Veleia  daD.  Fietro  di  Lcma  (Parma,  1820). 

VELLE'TBI,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  is  walled,  well  built, 
and  situated  on  a  hill,  21  m.  s.e.  of  Rome.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
an  ancient  Gothic  structure:  and  the  Ginetti  palace,  with  a  marble  staircase,  esteemed 
the  finest  in  Italy.  The  hill  of  Velletri,  which,  like  the  surface  of  all  the  county  be- 
tween it  and  Rome,  exhibits  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  produces  good  wines.  Pop. 
14,800. 

VULLOBE',  a  t.  and  fort  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  district  of 
Arcot,  79  m.  w.  of  Madras,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar.  The  fort  is  extensive,  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  cut  in  solid  rock,  and  contains  barracks,  hospitals,  etc.  The  t. 
is  large,  clean,  and  airy,  and  has  an  extensive  and  well -supplied  bazaar.  The  t.  con- 
tains a  most  remarkable  and  splendid  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  whose  adventures 
with  the  gopi9,  or  milkmaids,  are  represented  in  a  .^^eries  of  elaborate  sculptures.  Al- 
thousrh  the  heat  of  Vellore  is  great,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  liealthiest  ptfttions  in  the 
Carnatic.  Vellore  was  the  residence  of  Tippo  Saib's  family  from  1799  to  1806.  when 
they  were  removed  on  account  of  a  sepoy  mutiny,  which  resulted  in  a  terrible  ninssiicre 
of  Europeans.     Pop.  88,022. 

VELLO'ZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  licBmodoraeea,  natives  of  lirazil. 
southern  Guiana,  and  the  Mascarene  ii^land8.  They  arc  sometimes  calkd  tne  liVcs. 
They  are  perennials,  with  trunks  closely  covered  by  the  withered  remains  of  Icjjves, 
branching  by  forks,  and  bearing  tufts  of  long,  narrow,  aloe-like  leaves  at  the  cxtremiiies 
of  the  branches.  Some  of  them  are  from  2  to  10  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  is  somciinies  as 
thick  as  a  man's  body.  The  structure  of  the  trunk  is  very  remarkable.  It  has  a  slender 
sub-cylindrical  central  column,  of  the  ordinary  monocolyledonous  structure,  outside  of 
which  are  arranged  great  quantities  of  slender  fibrous  roots,  which  cohere  lirmlv  by 
their  own  cellular  surface  and  form  a  spurious  kind  of  wood.  In  some  of  tiie  southern 
districts  of  Brazil,  vellozias  are  found  covering  large  tracts.  The  flowers  of  the  larger 
species  are  about  6  in.  long,  either  pure  while,  or  of  a  beautiful  purple  color,  mucli 
resembling  the  white  lily  of  our  gardens. 

VELLUIC.     See  Pakchmknt. 

VELOCIPEDE,  a  vehicle,  consisting  of  two  Vheels  placed  one  before  the  other, 
and  connected  by  a  frame- work,  affording  a  seat  for  the  rider,  by  whom  the  vehicle  is 
pi-opelled  by  means  of  pedals  working  a  crank  attached  to  the  forward  wheel.  The 
tirst  known  velocipede  was  invented  in  1817  by  M.  Draia  of  France,  propelled  by  striking 
the  ffronnd  with  the  feet.  In  the  more  modern  vehicle  the  equilibrium  is  maintained 
l)v  the  momentum  in  a  certain  plane,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  rider's  body  and  limbs. 
About  1867,  crently  improved  forms  of  the  velocipede  were  introduced,  and  the  exercise 
hecnuio  vpr>' p(>P"lJ^J*-  Among  the  feats  performed  were  the  riding  of  100  m.  in  7  hours 
:H)d  4:j  minutes  by  David  Stanton,  and  of  132  m.  in  12  hours  and  15  minutes  by  J.  T. 
.Tohn.«*on.  Within  a  few  years  the  velocipede  in  its  old  form  has  given  way  to  the 
bicycle  and  tricycle.     See  Bicyclb. 

Velocity  (Lat.  rdox,  swift)  is  the  common  term  employed  to  denote^ speed,  or  rate  of 
motion.    It  ia  obviously  greater  the  greater  the  space  passed  yj^^^^do^l^  time. 


Telocity. 

But,  for  its  accurate  measurement,  we  must  diBtinguish  between  uniform  and  yarying 
velocity. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  measurement  of  uniform  velocity.  It  is  measured  by  t?ie 
apace  passed  over  in  a  umt  of  time.  Thus,  we  speak  of  velocities  of  10  ft.  per  second,  20 
m.  per  hour,  etc.  But,  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is  best  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
detlnite  units  of  time  and  space;  and  those  most  generally  convenient  are  the  Heeond  and 
Ih^foot  The  latter  is  defined,  from  the  imperial  yard,  by  act  uf  parliament:  the  former  is 
usually  chosen  as  the  interval  between  the  beats  of  a  good  mean-time  clock.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  duration  is  not  invariable;  but,  as  ages  must  elapse  before  any  sensible  alter- 

jation  takes  place  m  its  length,  it  may  be  used  without  inconvenienc     It,  then,  v  be  the 
velocity  of  a  point  moving  uniformly,  we  mean  that  v  feet  are  passed  over  in  each 

'second,  so  that,  if  8  represent  the  space  passed  over  in  t  seconds,  we  have  «  =  9^,  a 

formula  which  contains  the  whole  properties  of  uniform  motion.    It  gives  «  =  -  y  that  is, 

to  find  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point  (when  uniform),  divide  the  space  (in  feet) 
described  in  any  period  of  time  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  period.  This  will  give 
the  same  result  whether  we  take  a  million  seconds  or  the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  as 
the  period  in  question.  This  at  once  shows  us  how  to  proceed  in  measuring  a  variable 
velocity,  such  as  that  of  a  stone  let  fall,  in  which  case  the  velocity  constantly  increases, 
or  of  a  stone  thrown  upward,  in  which  c;u»e  the  velocity  constantly  diminishes. 

That  a  moving  body  has  at  every  instant,  however  irregular  its  motion  may  be,  a 
definite  velocity,  is  obvious,  and  is  in  fact  matter  of  every.day  remark.  Thus  when 
traveling  in  a  railway  train  we  sav,  shortly  after  starting:  "We  are  now  going  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour;"  not  thereby  meaning  that  it  will  take  us  an  hour  to  complete  the 
mile,  but  that  if  we  were  to  go  on  for  an  hoar  wiOi,  the  velocity  toe  now  have  we  should  rur!, 
a  mile.  Again  we  may  say:  *'  Jsow  we  are  going  at  80  m.  an  hour;"  net  thereby  mean- 
ing that  we  have  so  much  as  30  m.  to  travel,  or  that  our  journey  is  to  last  more  than 
perhaps  a  few  minutes,  but  that  an  hour  at  the  present  rate  would  take  us  80  miles.  In 
common  language,  then,  our  question  is  how  to  measure  our  present  rate. 

If  we  could  at  any  instant  so  adjust  the  steam-power  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  friction  of  the  rails  as  to  keep  the  rate  unaltered,  we  should  have  uniform  velocity, 
measurable  with  ease,  as  above  shown.  But  as  we  cannot  generally  da  this  (though 
Att wood's  machine  enables  us  to  it  in  the  case  of  a  falling  body),  we  are  driven  to  some 
other  expedient.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  interval  we  take  the  less  will 
our  velocity  have  changed  during  its  lapse,  i.e.,  the  more  nearly  will  it  have  become 
uniform  and  measurable  by  the  simple  formula  given  above.     That  is  for  a  variable 

velocity  we  have  it  =  —  aft  an  approximation,  which  is  more  and  more  nearly  true  as  t, 

and  therefore  s,  is  smaller.  In  the  language  of  the  differential  calculus— whose  funda^ 
mental  notions  as  laid  down  by  its  great  inventor  were  in  fact  derived  from  this  very 
question,  the  velocity  being  simply  the  Jitmon  (q.v.)  of  the  space  described— we  have 

ds 
«?  =  ^.     Practically,  by  means  of  the  electric  chronoscope,  we  can  now  measure  (very 

exactly)  extremely  small  intervals  of  time,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  interval  between  the 
fall  of  the  dog-head  and  the  exit  of  the  bullet  from  a  rifle-barrel ;  so  that  a  variable  velocity 
now  presents  no  formidable  difiiculty,  as  we  can  study  and  measure  it  while  it  is  almost 
absolutely  uniform. 

We  define  average  velocity  as  the  space  described  in  any  time  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds  employed.  This  may  not,  except  at  one  or  more  instants  during  the  motion, 
represent  the  actual  velocity;  but  it  is  a  velocity  with  which,  if  uniform,  the  same  spjice 
would  have  been  described  in  the  same  time.  We  afaall  presently  have  an  opportunity 
of  usefully  applying  this  definition  to  one  interesting  case  of  vairing  velocity. 

The  resolution  fiixd  composition  of  simultaneous  velocities  follows,  almost  intuitively, 
from  the  most  elementary  geometrical  notions.  When  a  man  is  walking  n.e.  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense  that  he  is  progiessing  northward  and  also 
eastward.  What  is  his  northward,  and  what  is  his  eastward  velocity.  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  Suppose  that  in  one  second  he  walks  from  A  to 
B,  then  AB  represents  his  whole  velocity.  But  draw  AN 
northward  and  AE  eastward;  also  draw  6C  parallel  to  AN. 
Then  AC  is  the  space  by  which  B  is  eastward  of  A,  BC  the 
space  by  which  it  is  northward.  Hence  AC  represents  the  east- 
ward and  CB  the  northward  velocity  (each  being  the  space 
in  its  respective  direction  described  in  one  second,  and  these  are 
called  components  of  the  velocity  AB.  AB  again  is  said  to  be 
resolved  into  AC  and  CB. 

The  general  pro)>osition  is  this,  that  a  velocity  represented 
by  one  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  resolved  into  two,  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  One 
or  both  of  these  may  be  again  resolved  by  a  similar  process;  Pro.  1. 

and  we  find,  as  the  most  general  propositions  on  the  subject, 
that  velocities  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  a  polygon  (whether  in  one  plane  or  not) 
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but  one,  taken  in  the  same  order  round,  are  jointly  equiyalent  to  a  velod^  represented 
by  that  one  side,  taken  in  the  opposite  oider;  also  that  a  point  which  has  simultaneoosly 
velocities  represented  by  the  successive  sides  of  any  polygon,  taken  all  in  the  same  order 
round,  is  cU  rest.  The  second  law  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws  of)  enables  us  to  inter- 
pret this  geometrical  theorem  into  the  physical  truths  known  as  the  triangle  and  polygon 
of  forces  in  statics. 

liate  of  change  of  velocity  is  called  aceeleraHon.  It  is  measured  in  the  same  way  as 
velocity  itself.  Thus  if  the  change  take  place  in  the  direction  of  motion  it  affects  merely 
the  amount,  not  the  direction  of  tUe  velocity;  and  an  acceleration  a  adds  (or  subtracts, 
if  it  be  negative)  a  feet  per  second  from  the  velocity  affected.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
gravity  produces  an  acceleration  of  about  82.3  on  all  fallinc  bodies;  so  that  if  a  stone 
be  let  fall,  ita  velocity  after  t  seconds  is  d2.2t.  If  it  be  (Rrown  down  with  a  velocity 
«,  its  velocity  in  t  seconds  is  «  +  32.2^.  If  thrown  upward  with  tlie  same  velocity,  in  t 
seconds  its  velocity  becomes  v  —  82.2^,  so  that  it  will  stop  and  begin  to  descend  after 

-—  seconds  have  elapsed. 

The  space  passed  over  by  the  stone  in  t  seconds  is  easily  calcniated  by  the  help  of 
the  average  velocity.    For  since  in  any  of  the  above  cases  the  velocity  increases  (or 
diminishes)  vniformly,  its  average  value  during  any  interval  is  the  average  of  its  values 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval.    Hence  for  the  stone  simply  let  fall: 
Initial  velocity  =  0, 
Velocity  after  t  seconds  =  82. 2f, 

Average  velocity  during  the  first  t  seconds  =  16. If.    Hence, 
space  described  in  t  seconds 

=  i  X  average  velocity  =  16.1^. 
So  that  the  spaces  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times. 

But  if  the  acceleration  be  not  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  will  generally  change. 
To  exhibit  this  geometrically,  sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton  (q.v.) 
invented  the  following  beautiful  construction  of  what  he  called 
the  hodograph  of  the  motion.  Let  O  be  any  fixed  point,  and 
from  it  draw  lines  OP,  OQ,  etc.,  representing  at  every  instant 
in  direction  and  magnitude  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point. 
The  extremities  of  such  lines  will  form  a  curve,  such  as  PQ  in 
ITio.  at  t^»e  figure.    If  OP  and  OQ  be  any  two  of  these,  the  change  of 

velocity  is  represented  (as  above)'by  the  third  side,  PQ.  of  the 
triangle.  As  Q  is  taken  nearer  and  nearer  to  P,  PQ  becomes  more  and  more  nearly 
the  tangent  to  the  hodogmph,  so  that  the  tangent  at  P  has  the  direction  of  the  accel- 
eration, and  the  rate  at  which  P  moves  round  tlie  hodograph  is  the  magnitnide  of  the 
acceleration. 

If  we  consider  any  uniform  motion,  we  see  that  the  hodograph  is  a  circle  (its  radius 
being  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity),  and  from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  uniform 
motion  the  aceeteraiion  is  ahm^  perpendicular  to  (he  direction  ofrnotion.  If  we  consider 
uniform  motion,  with  velocity  Y,  in  a  circle  of  radius  R,  the  hodograph  at  once  show6 

that  the  acceleration  is  -^,  and  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  circle. 

Translated  into  physics,  acceleration  (multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  moving  body)  ia 
the  measure  of  the  force  which  acts  on  the  body.  So  the  above  simple  example  shows 
that,  to  keep  a  mass  moving  unifonnly  in  a  circle,  it  must  be  drawn  toward  the  center 
bv  a  force  proportional  directly  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  to  the  radius, 
l^fais  is  the  physical  explanation  of  the  so-called  centrifugal  force  (see  Central  Fokcbs). 

VELOCITY,  Initial,  in  gunnery,  is  the  speed  with  which  the  ball  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  This  was  formerly  calculated  from  the  momentum  as  shown  by  the  ballistic 
pendulum  (q.v.).  A  gi'cat  improvement  of  the  last  ten  years  is  the  electro-ballistic  pen- 
dulum, the  invention  of  a  maj.  Navez  of  the  Belgian  service,  which  actually  measures 
the  interval  of  time  during  which  the  shot  traverses  a  short  space  of  ground.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  steel  pendulum  falling  at  the  side  of  a  graduated  sector  of  a 
circle.  Behind  the  segment  is  a  piece  of  iron  capable  of  l)eing  magnetized  by  a  galvanic 
battery  adjoining.  The  wires  for  completing  the  circuit  between  the  battery  and  the 
•magnet  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  in  connection  with  two  targets  of  paper  or  other 
thin  material  in  the  line  of  the  projectile's  fire.  So  long  as  the  circuit  is  complete,  and 
iKifore  the  experiment,  the  magnet  holds  the  pendulum  at  its  highest  point.  When  the 
shot  pierces  the  first  target,  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  iron  demagnetized,  and  the  iDcndu- 
'lum  released ;  these  effects  being  absolutely  simultaneous.  With  equal  simultaneity,  the 
piercing  the  second  target  re-establishes  the  circuit,  magnetizes  the  iron,  and  arrests  the 
pendulum  in  its  descent.  The  distance  between  the  targets  is  known,  and  the  accumu- 
lating resistance  of  the  atmosphere  within  that  time;  the  sector  being  finely  graduated, 
the  distance  traversed  hy  the  nendulum  shows  exactly  the  fraction  of  a  second  occupied, 
and  from  these  data  the  initial  velocity  is  a  matter  of  simple  computation.  Of  an  ordi- 
nary smooth-bore  cannon,  the  initial  velocity  is  about  1600  ft.  per  second,       •      , 
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V1SL0CITT,  VmTTJAL.    See  Wobk. 

VELPEAU,  Alpbed  Armand  Louib  Marib,  17^5-1867;  b.  France;  studied  medi- 
cine, and  settled  in  Paris  in  1821.  In  18d0  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Pitie  hos- 
pital; in  1885  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  academy  of  medicine,  and  in  1842  was 
called  to  tlie  same  position  at  the  institute.  Among  his  works  are:  IVeute  de  VAnatomU 
Chirurgicale  (1825);  and  Nouveaux  KUmSrUs  de  Medicine  OpeixtUrire  (1882). 

TEL'TST,  a  fabric  in  which,  besides  the  ordinaiy  warp  and  weft,  which  are  usually 
arranged  as  in  twill-weavinff,  there  is  also  a  supplementary  weft,  consisting  of  short 
pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woolen  thread  doubled  under  the  regular  weft,  and  brought  to 
the  surface  in  loops  which  are  so  close  together  tis  to  conceal  the  regular  web.  The 
loops  are  afterward  cut  evenly,  and  the  ends  thus  made  constitute  a  covering  resembling 
a  verv  short  fur.  In  silk  velvets,  the  warp  and  pile  threads  are  both  of  organzine  silk, 
which  is  the  strongest  used  in  weaving. 

VENANGO,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Alleghany  and  French 
rivers;  620  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  48,670—39,675  of  American  birth,  548  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Franklin. 

YEHBAGE,  Coreganus  WiUughbH  or  marcmula:  see  Coreoonub,  a  fish  of  the  family 
mlmonida,  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  in  the  castle  loch  at  Lochmaben  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  cf  tlie  English  lakes.  It  is  popularly  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Lochmaben  by  queen  Mary;  but  the  statement  rests  on  no  authority,  and  is 
highly  improbable,  as  the  fish  could  not  be  easily  transported,  except  by  the  roe,  living 
only  for  a  very  short  time  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  Like  most  of  its  con- 
geners, it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  entomostraca, 
and  it  is  never  taken  by  angling.  Sweep-nets  are  used 'for  its  .capture.  It  generally 
swims  in  considerable  shoals,  often  with  a  remarkable  separation  of  the  sexes.  It 
attains  a  length  of  6  or  7  in.,  is  deeper  in  proporticm  tlian  many  of  the  salmonidsB,  and 
of  a  compressed  form.  The  outline  rises  quickly  from  the  snout  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  body  tapers  rather  suddenly  at  tlie  tail.  Ijie  under-jaw  projects  a  little.  The 
scales  are  of  moderate  size,  and  do  not  come  off  very  readily.  The  tail  is  broadly 
forked.  The  back  is  brown,  the  sides  tinged  with  yellow,  the  cheeks  partly  white,  and 
lliere  is  a  curious  red,  hf  artrshaped  mark  betweei;i  the  eyes.  It  spawns  in  November 
and  December,  and  multiplies  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  prcdaceous 
fishes  in  the  waters  which  it  inhabits.  Ycndace  fishing  at  Lochmaben  takes  place  only 
on  Aug.  1,  each  year.  The  vendace  micht  probably  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
many  of  the  British  lakes.  It  is  doubtnil  if  this  fish  is  the  same  with  ooregonus  dUmlua, 
found  in  Pomerania. 

VEJIJDEE.  La,  a  maritime  department  in  the  west  of  France,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  l)ay  of  Biscay,  on  the  n.  by  the  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  and  on  the  s. 
by  that  of  Charente-Inferieure.  Area,  2,587  fq.m.;  pop.  76,  411,781.  The  depart- 
ment, which  owes  its  name  to  a  smell  aflauent  of  the  Charente,  is  traversed 
from  e.  to  w.  by  a  range  of  hills,  called  in  the  e.  the  Plateau  de  Gatin,  and 
in  the  w.  the  Collines  Nantaises;  and  is  watered  in  the  n.  by  the  aflluents  of 
the  Loire,  and  in  the  s.  by  the  Lay  and  the  afliuents  of  the  Charente.  The  territory  of 
La  Vendee  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  character  of 
their  configuration.  In  the  w.  is  the  i/ara«»,  occupied  by  salt  marshes  and  lakes;  in 
the  n.  is  the  Bocage,  covered  with  plantations;  in  the  s.  and  middle  is  the  PUiive,  an 
open  and  fertile  tract.  The  coast-line,  93  m.  in  length,  presents  few  deep  indentations, 
the  chief  being  the  bay  of  AiguiJlon,  which  affords  secure  anchorage  for  vessels.  The 
climate  is  warm,  humid,  and  unhealthy  in  the  Maraitt,  cold  and  klimid  in  the  Socage, 
and  warm,  dry,  and  healthy  in  the  Plaine,  Cereab,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  arc  largely 
cultivated;  the  wine  produced,  which  is  white  and  of  inferior  quality,  amounts  to 
5,500,000  gallons  a  year.  Among  the  mineral  treasures  iron  ore  is  very  abundant. 
There  are  three  arrondissements— lya  Roohe-sur-Yon,  Fontenay-le  Comte.  and  Sables- 
d'OIonne.  The  capital  is  La  Roche-sur-Yon.— For  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  (br  which 
name  the  armed  opposition  to  the  religious  and  political  changes  in  France  is  denoted, 
and  which  burst  out  into  a  species  of  partisan  warfare  in  1798,  1794,  1796,  1799,  and 
1816),  see  Cathblikeau,  Larochejaoquelbin,  Hochb,  Choxtans,  etc. 

VlfiNDElCIAIBE  (i.e.,  the  "  wine-month"),  embraced,  in  the  calendar  of  the  first  French 
republic,  the  period  from  Sept.  28,  to  Oct.  21.  Particularly  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution  is  the  13th  VcndSmiaire  of  the  year  IV.  (Oct.  5,  1796),  when  the  Paris 
"  sections  "  worked  upon  by  royalist  reactionaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  rose  against  the 
national  convention,  but  were  decisively  beaten  by  a  military  force  under  the  command 
of  Barras,  or  rather  of  his  lieut..  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  yt'Un^  ofllcer  only  begin- 
ning to  be  known.    The  victory  of  the  convention  saved  the  republic — for  a  time. 

VEHDET'TA,  (vengeance),  the  term  used  to  denote  the  practice,  as  it  prevails  in  Cor- 
sica, of  individuals  taking  private  vengeance  upon  those  who  have  shed  the  blood  of 
their  relations.  In  Corsica,  when  a  murder  has  been  committed,  the  murderer  is  pur« 
sued  not  only  by.  the  ofilcers  of  Justice  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish  offenses  against  soci* 
ty,  but  also  by  th  *.  relatives  of  the  slain,  upon  whom  the  received  views  of  social  duty 
impose  the  oblijB;a«ion  of  personally  revenging  his  death.    In  such  a  case,^the  relati^ves 
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of  the  murdered  man  take  up  their  arms,  and  hasten  to  pursue,  and  if  they  can  find 
hira,  to  slay  the  murderer.     If  he  succeed  in  eluding  their  pursuit,  the  murder  may  be 
revenged  upon  his  relatives;  and  as  the  vengeance  may  be  t«ken  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurs,  the  relatives  of  a  murderer  whose  crime  is  unavenged  have  to  live  in  a  state 
of  incessant  precaution.     When  tliey  go  to  the  fields  they  take  their  arms  with  them, 
and  set  a  watch;  at  home  they  have  their  doors  well  fastened,  and  their  windows  barri- 
caded; and  since  the  avenger  is  never  far  di^stant,  they  live,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Instances  are  on  recoi*d  of  persons  who  were,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  suffering  the  vendetta," 
having  lived  shut  up  in  their  houses  for  10  or  15  years,  and  being,  after  all,  shot  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  they  ventured  out  of  doors.  Formerly,  when  blood  had  been  shed, 
there  was  a  custom  of  proclaiming  the  war  of  revenge,  and  {..jiaouncing  to  what  degree 
of  relationship  it  should  extend;  but  this  custom  is  gone  out  of  use.     Frequently,  in 
the  practice  of  this  system  of  vengeance,  each  of  two  sets  of  relatives  has  a  murder  to 
revenge  upon  the  other;  the  vendetta,  that  is,  crosse.     This  is  called  the  vendetta  trant- 
versaie.    The  duty  of  taking  vengeance  lies  primarily  and  especially  upon  the  next  of 
kin.    Not  to  talte  revenge  is  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable;  and  any  delay 
in  doing  so  on  the  part  of  the  next  of  kin  is  made  matter  of  reproach  by  his  relatives. 
When  the  Genoese  were  mjisters  of  the  island,  their  laws  declared  the  Hmbicco — the 
uttering  of  such  reproaclies — punishable,  as  an  incitement  to  murder.    But  there  is 
seldom  occasion  for  the  rimbioco,  for  the  Corsican  is  brought  up  to  regard  the  vendetta 
as  the  most  sacred  duty  of  man.     The  women  instigate  the  men  to  reven^  by  singing 
songs  of  vengeance  over  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  displaying  his  blood-stained  gar- 
ments.    Often  a  mother  affixes  to  her  son's  dress  a  bloody  shred  from  the  dead  man's 
shirt,  that  he  may  have  a  constant  reminder  of  the  duty  of  taking  vengeance.  Although 
the  vendetta  usually  lAs  its  origin  in  bloodshed,  smaller  injuries  may  give  rise  to  it,  and 
even  purely  casual  occurrences.     Mediators,  termed  parotanti,  often  mterpose  to  make 
up  a  quarrel.     When  they  succeed,  an  oath  of  reconcilement  is  taken,  and  this  oath  is 
regarded  as  specially  binding.     It  is  infamous  to  break  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  broken 
now  and  then.     Bri-^auda^e  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Corsica,  and  tlie  origin  of  the 
career  of  a  brigand,  in  almost  every  instance,  can  be  traced  to  the  vendetta.     A  man 
commits  a  murder  out  of  vengeance;  he  flees  to  the  hills;  it  never  is  safe  for  him  to 
resume  his  former  life  a^ain,  and  so  he  turns  robber  for  a  living.    Besides  the  vendetUi, 
properly  so  called,  hereditary  fa'nily  feuds  are  very  common  in  Corsica;  and  some- 
times there  are  hereditary  feuds  between    whole    villages.      The    great   families   of 
the  island  hand  down  feuds  from  generation  to  generation,  in  which  not  only  them- 
selves and  all  their  relatives,  but  all  their  servants  and  dependents  are  involved — ^the 
kind  of  feud  wliich  was  common  in  the  Italian  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  origin  of  the  vendetta  has  often  been  refer-ed  to  the  lawlessness  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  Corsica  during  the  period  of  the  Genoese  domination,  and  to  the 
venality  which  vitiated  the  Genoese  administration  of  justice.  And,  no  doubt,  the  inse- 
curity and  the  mal-administration  of  justice  which  existed  in  Corsica  for  ages,  helped 
to  consolidate  this  bi\rbarous  custom;  which,  thus  consolidated,  has  been  perpetuated  by 
the  isolated  position  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  civilizing  influences.  But  the 
explanation  of  its  origin  must  be  sought  in  more  generjil  causes,  for  it  is  not  exclusively 
a  Corsican  custom.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  system  of  private 
vengeance,  almost  precisely  similar,  has  existed  among  every  people  during  certain 
stages  of  its  progress— never  entirely  passing  away  until  government  became  strong 
enough  to  insure  redress  of  injuries,  ana  to  restrain  the  passions  of  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  rude  tribes,  in  the  savage  or  semi-savage  state,  there  is  on  record  such 
a  multitude  of  instances  of  the  existence  of  the  blood-feud,  that  its  universality  among 
men  in  that  state  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  incidents  are  usually  the  same  which  sir  G. 
Grey  found  subsisting  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  of  which,  in  his  JmimaU 
of  Travd  in  the  Nom-west  of  Auf^raZia^  he  has  given  a  vivid  description.  The  Austra- 
lian tribe  usually  includes  several  stocks  or  bodies  of  men,  between  whom  blood-rela- 
tionship is  acknowledged ;  and  every  member  of  a  stock  is  bound  to  assist  in  taking 
vengeance  for  a  personal  injury  done  to  any  of  his  kinsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
a  hunt  is  always  made  for  the  actual  wrong-doer,  the  injury  may  be  satisfactorily 
avenged  upon  any  member  of  his  stock.  As  m  the  Australian  and  similar  tribes,  there 
is  no  relationship  acknowledged  between  membei's  of  the  same  family  unless  they  are 
also  members  of  the  same  stock  (see  article  Tribe),  the  blood-feud  occasionally  arrays 
father  against  son,  anl  brother  against  brother.  It  often  leads  to  the  break-up  of  a 
tribe. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  the  blood- feud  among  tribes  which  have  advanced  to  what  is 
called  the  patriarchal  state  also,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.  Among  such  tribes,  the 
cohesion  of  the  family  is  very  powerful;  everything  Relating  to  the  family  is  quasl- 
sacred;  and  the  duty  of  taking  vengeance  for  kindred  blood  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
honor,  but  of  religion.  Volney's  description  of  the  blood-feud,  as  practiced  among  the 
Bedouins,  will  do  for  all  the  tribes  of  this  class;  and  it  might  almost  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vendetta.  "The  interest  of  the  common  safety,"  he  says,  ** has  for  ages 
estsiblished  a  law  among  them  (the  Bedouins)  wnich  decrees  that  the  blood  of  every  man 
who  is  slain  must  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  murderer.     This  vengeance  is  csdkKi  iter,  or 
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retaliation;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves  upon  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  decesised. 
So  nice  are  the  Arabs  upon  tliis  poiui  of  honor,  that  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his 
retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  forever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  re- 
venge; if  his  enemy  perishes  from  any  other  cause,  still  he  is  not  satislieil.  His  venge- 
ance is  directed  against  the  nearest  relutiou.  These  animosities  are  transmitted  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the  criminal,  or  purchase  the  blood  for  a  stated 
price  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this  satisfaction,  their  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce, 
nor  alliance  between  them,  nor  sometimes  even  between  whole  tribes."  The  blood- 
feud  is  observed  almost  precisely  as  described  above,  among  the  Circassians,  the 
Druses,  and  the  numerous  hordes  of  central  Asia;  it  seems  to  have  had  the  same  inci- 
dents, too,  among  similar  tribes  in  ancient  times — e.g.,  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 
period,  among  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  among  the  northern  nations  who 
overran  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Corsican  vendetUi  seems  to  be 
the  same  thing  as  the  Bedouin  tar,  surviving,  with  slight  modifications,  in  a  secluded 
island,  where  the  law  has  never  made  itself  supreme,  long  ages  after  the  progress*  of 
society  and  the  consolidation  of  government  have  efifaced  every  trace  of  it.  except  at  a 
few  isolated  points  on  the  neighboring  continent  of  Europe.  The  vendetta  exists  in 
Sicily  and  in  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  Corsica;  in  Calabria  also;  and  it  (or  we  should 
rather  say,  the  blood-feud)  flourishes  vigorously  among  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Alba- 
nians. 

The  right  of  private  war  which  subsisted  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages— introduced 
by  the  northern  nations  who  shared  the  spoils  of  the  Uomun  empire — was  just  a  modifi- 
Ciition  of  the  blood-feud.  This  ri";ht  belonged  only  to  the  nobility,  and  could  be 
exercised  only  against  men  of  equal  rank,  ft  was  usually  resorted  to  on  account  of 
insults  publicly  done,  of  atrocious  acts  of  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  similar  injuries. 
The  right  of  vengeance  devolved  first  upon  the  next  of  kin;  but  all  the  kindred  within 
the  degrees  of  relationship  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  of  marriage  extended, 
were  bound  to  take  up  the  quarrel:  and  this  obligation  was  so  far  sanctioned  by  law, 
that  if  anyone  failed  to  fulfill  it,  he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  his  kindredsliip,  and 
to  have  lost  his  rights  of  succession.  Vassals,  equally  with  kinsmen,  became  implicated 
in  the  vengeance  of  Uieir  lords;  and  every  person  present  when  the  cayse  of  quarrel 
arose  was  required  to  take  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  For  several  centuries, 
private  wars  were  constantly  being  waged  within  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent,  and 
the  efforts  of  kings  and  ecclesiastics  to  restrain  them  produced  little  effect  until  gov- 
ernments became  strong  enough  to  prohibit  them,  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  vendetta  represents  a  system  which  i>revailed  everywhere 
before  the  consolidation  of  society  into  the  stiite,  and  the  establishment  of  a  police 
capable  of  protecting  life  and  property.  This  systom  was  a  rude  substitute  for  govern 
ment  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  family,  or  the  body  of  kindred,  formed, 
in  fact,  a  commonwealth  of  itself;  its  membei-s  held  firmly  together;  and  when  one  was 
injured,  all  the  little  state  was  injured.  The  Xagas  have  no  government,  and  nmoiig 
them  the  blood-feud  is  the  only  check — it  is  not  altogether  inefficient — upon  the  selfish- 
ness and  the  passions  of  individuals.  As  societv  became  consolidated,  the  exercise  of 
this  right  of  vengeance  was  curtailed — remaining  longest  with  the  nobility,  who  counted 
it  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges,  and  maintained  it  as  long  as  pos.slblc.  They 
had  to  surrender  it  at  last,  because  the  state  grew  strong  enough  to  supersede  the  action 
of  individuals  in  redressing  injuries,  and  was  able  to  do  this  with  greater  fairness,  and 
without  the  same  admixture  of  calamitous  results. 

VEJIJHIJLB,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher.  seated  on  vine-clad  hills,  on 
the  Loir,  which  here  divides  itself  into  many  canals,  45  m.  w.s.w.  of  Orleans.  It 
contains  cavalry  barracks ;  a  theater;  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  a  remarkable  edifice; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  colleges  of  France;  and  the  ruins  of  a  lofty  castle.  Manufac- 
tures of  cloths,  needles,  and  embroideries  are  actively  carried  on.     Pop.  '76,  7,806. 

Venddme,  a  very  ancient  town,  and  said  to  have  been  of  importance  under  the  Mer- 
ovingians, was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  county  of  Vendomois,  which  was  erected  into 
a  duchy-peerage  by  Francis  L,  in  favor  of  Charles  de  Bourbon.  Heniy  IV.  conferred 
It  on  one  of  his  natural  sons,  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Venddme. 
In  1870,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  between  the  French  and  Germans. 

VJUDOMS,  HorBB  OF,  Venddme  was  an  old  county  of  France,  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  Francis  L,  for  behoof  of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  IV.  On  the 
accession  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,  it  was  reunited  to  the  crown,  but  again  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  Heniy  IV.,  who  conferred  it  upon  Cesar,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  desar's  eldest  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Venddme.  married  Laure  Man- 
cini,*  one  of  ftfasarin's  nieces,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Louis- 
Joseph,  DuxB  OF  VendOvb,  the  celebrated  French  general  who  so  distinguished  himself 

*It  is  curious  to  remark  the  relationship  betweea  the  opposing  kaders  In  the  mat  war  of  1700-19. 
Venddme  (FYench)  and  prince  Eu^rene  (allied)  were  cousins;  VenaAme  was  second  cousin  to  the  duke 
of  BunniDdy:  Eugene  was  Rimilurly  related  to  the  duke  of  Savoj;  and  3iarlborougii  (allied)  and  Ber*^ 
wick  (^reDch)  were  uncle  and  nephew.  C 
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during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  was  tx)m  at  Paris,  July  1, 1654,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  as  a  lifeguardsman  during  the  Dutch  campaign 
of  1672,  afterward  serving  with  distinction  under  Turenuc  in  Germany  and  Alsace,  and 
under  Crequi  in  Flanders.  Released  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  he  retired  to  his 
chateau  of  Anet,  hear  Drcux,  where  he  resigned  himself  to  the  most  liberal  indulgence 
in  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  At  this  time  he  became  compromised  in  the  affair  of  Lavoisin 
(see  Poisoning);  but  it  turned  out  that  his  intercourse  with  tl>e  pretended  seer  was 
prompted  merely  by  curiosity.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1688,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
low  countries,  where,  under  Luxembourg  (q. v.),  he  earned  deserved  renown  at  the  sieges 
of  Mons  and  Namur,  and  the  battles  of  Leuse  and  Steenkerk;  and  his  high  reputation 
was  not  diminished  by  his  subsequent  conduct  in  Italy,  where  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  Gatinat*s  army  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia  (Oct.  4,  1693).  But  Vend6me*s  bril- 
liant gallantry  and  military  talents  had  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
honor  of  an  independent  command,  for  it  was  only  too  evident  that  with  these  valuable 
qualities  were  combined  inveterate  indolence,  end  careless  and  disorderly  habitA,  which 
might,  as  effectually  as  the  most  utter  incapacity,  ruin  the  chances  of  any  enterprise 
under  his  management.  However,  the  necessities  of  the  case  induced  Louis  ultimately 
to  give  him  (1695)  the  command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia;  and  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  alertness  of  Vend6me,  who  closed  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  by  the 
capture  of  Barcelona,  an  exploit  which  did  much  to  bring  about  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697).  After  five  yeare  of  inaction,  spent  in  sloth  and  sensuality,  he  was  dispatched 
by  his  sovereign  to  supersede  Villeroy  in  Italy.  His  arrival  was  hailed  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  soldiery,  who  relied  implicitly  upon  his  brilliant  genius  and  happy  audac- 
ity to  extricate  them  from  all  diflBculties,  and  with  whom  his  excessive  laxity  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  rendered  him  a  great  favorite.  The  restored  confidence  of  the 
troops  was  proved  by  the  victories  of  Ustiano  and  San-Vittoria;  while  the  enforced 
i-etirement  of  prince  Eugene  beyond  the  Mincio  equally  showed  the  superior  strategic 
abilities  of  their  general;  and  it  required  the  utmost  exercise  of  both  to  prevent  the 
surprise  at  Luzzara  (Aug.  15,  1702),  brought  about  through  Venddme's  usual  careless- 
ness, from  becoming  a  total  rout.  From  this  time,  a  slight  though  temporary  improve- 
ment in  VendOmc's  habits  is  visible;  in  1708,  he  drove  the  Austrians  before  him  into 
the  Tyrol,  repeatedly  defeating  Starhemberg;  when  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
forced  him  to  retreat.  The  duke,  though  joined  bv  Starhemberg,  was  beaten  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  cooped  up  in  Turin,  whither  Eugene  was  advancing  to  his  relief, 
when  the  defeat  of  his  advanced  guard  by  Venddme  Compelled  a  halt.  The  imprudent 
Frenchman,  however,  intrusted  the  difficult  duty  of  holding  Eugene  in  check  to  his 
younger  brother,  the  grand-prior,  who,  though  a  gallant  solmer,  was  no  match  for  his 
opponent  in  generalship;  and  had  not  Vena6me  returned  to  Cassano  just  in  time  to 
divide  the  honors  of  the  battlefield  with  his  opponent,  the  armv  of  obsei-vation  would 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Again,  partially  stimulated  by  this 
narrow  escape,  Vend6me  displayed  unwonted  vigor,  and  drove  the  Austrians  into  the 
Trentin;  but  in  the  summer  of  1706,  he  was  recalled  to  supersede  Villeroy,  who  had 
blundered  in  the  low  countries,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Italy.  Unfortunately,  Ven- 
ddme's  besetting  faults  were  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  uniting  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
with  him  in  command ;  and  the  want  of  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  conjoint 
chiefs  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Oudenarde  (q.v.),  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  relieve  Lille.  The  cause  of  these  reverses  formed  the  subject  of  vehement 
discussions  in  France,  and  though  undoubtedly  Vend6me  was  mostl)^  to  blame,  his  gieat 
reputation  gained  him  the  public  support;  yet  Louis  XIV.  held  him  in  a  sort  of  disgrace 
for  a  time.  In  1710,  a  cry  of  distress  arose  from  Spain,  w^here  the  British  and  Austrians 
were  carrying  all  before  them ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  Philip  V. 
(who  had  served  under  Venddme  in  Italy)  to  his  grandfather  to  send  nim — not  a  re-en- 
forcement, but  only  Vendftme,  the  heroic  old  debauchee  was  once  more  roused  up  from 
his  lair,  and  dispatched  to  Spain.  His  appearance,  like  that  of  Du  Guesclin  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  brought  together  as  if  by  magic  a  numerous  army  of  volunteers; 
towns,  villages,  and  even  religious  establishments  united  in  a  most  enthusiastic  man- 
ner tn  contribute  the  necessary  funds,  and  Philip  was  settled  in  his  capital  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  A  week  aUer,  Stanho^  and  the  British  troops  were  defeated  and 
captured  at  Brihuega:  and  on  the  following  day,  Starhemberg  and  the  Austrians  were 
completely  routed  at  Villa  Viciosa.  The  grateful  mtmarch  nused  his  deliverer  to  the 
rank  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  and  presented  him  with  500,000  livres  (£20,000),  a 
gift  which  Vrndfime  accepted  only  to  distribute  it  among  his  soldiers.  VendOme  for  the 
last  time  relapsed  into  his  usual  habits,  and  after  "a  month  of  extraordinary  gluttony," 
died  of  indigestion  at  Vinaroz  in  Valencia,  June  15,  1712.  Venddme,  of  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Henry  IV.  both  then  and  since,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  his  great- 
grandfather; but  of  the  resol'ite  persistency  and  self -denial  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Bourbon  monarchs,  we  uinnot  discern  in  him  the  slightest  trace. — Saint-Simon's 
biography  of  Vcnddme,  and  Voltaire's  &kde  de  Louis  XIV. ,  are  the  principal  authorities 
for  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Vend6rae*s  disinterestedness,  like  his  other  good  qualities,  ana  they  were  not  a  few, 
became  a  vice  from  its  very  extravagance.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his  domestics 
demanded  permission  to  leave  his  service  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  stand  by  to 
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see  a  nuMter  A>bbed  by  his  seirants  In  such  a  barefaced  way.    ''Is  that  the  reason?" 
said  Yeuddme;  "  very  well,  then,  rob  like  the  others." 

y£NDOR*8  LIEN,  the  equitable  lieu  which  the  vendor  of  land  has  for  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  money  still  unpaid.  It  is  enforced,  like  a  mortgage,  which  it  resem- 
bles, by  foreclosure  and  sale.  It  can  be  enforced  against  the  veudee,  and  all  per- 
sons holding  under  him,  except  purchasers  for  value  without  notice.  The  vendor  loses 
this  lien  if  he  accept  a  higher  security,  a  mortgage,  for  instance,  or  if  he  take  collateral 
security  from  a  third  person;  but  he  does  not  waive  hie  lien  by  accepting  the  personal 
security  of  the  vendee. 

YENSEB'  (Fr.foumir,  to  furnish),  a  layer  of  wood,  cut  very  thin,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  glued  on  to  the  surface  of  a  commoner  kind.  Only  choice  kinds  of  hard  woods 
aie  sawn  into  veneers,  and  they  are  usually  attached  to  deal  or  pine,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
i4>pearance  of  being  made  solid.  In  tliis  way  the  more  costly  kinds  of  furniture- woods 
are  economically  used  by  the  cabinetmaker,  for  with  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  the  process  of  sawing,  veneei-s  as  thin  as  paper  have  been  produced. 

TERS'BEAL  DISEASE.     See  Stfhilis. 

YEHEBIDJE,  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate  moUiisks,  having  a  regular,  closed,  bivalve 
shell;  the  teeth  and  lam i use  of  the  hinge  near  together  in  a  single  group  under  the  beak 
{umbo):  generally  three  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve;  a  marked  oval  impression  in  front 
of  the  beak ;  the  general  form  similar  to  that  of  the  cockles  (cardiaceof),  but  usually  more 
flattened.  The  mantle  has  a  large  opening  in  front ;  the  siphons  are  unequal,  more  or 
less  united;  the,  foot  is  tongue-shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  grooved,  and  producing  a 
byssus(q.v.).  The  species,  all  of  which  belouff  to  the  Linnaean  genus  Venus,  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  very  widely  distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  tropical  seas. 
About  forty  are  found  on  the  British  coasts,  some  of  them  very  common.  The  vene- 
ridae  are  generally  elegant  in  form,  and  often  finely  colored.  Some  of  them  have  the 
shell  furnished  with  long  spines,  but  chevron-shaped  lines  are  their  common  ornament. 
The  veneridae  first  appear  in  the  oolitic  rocks,  and  are  more  abundant  in  the  present 
than  in  any  former  geological  epoch. 

VEHESECTION  (occasionally  termed  Phlebotomy,  and  popularly,  known  as  Blood- 
LBTTiNO  or  Blebdinq)  is  an  incision  into  a  vein,  for  the  abstniction  of  blood.  Although 
the  operation  may  be  performed  on  many  of  the  superficial  veins,  it  is  restricted  in  tliis 
country  to  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Of  these  veins,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  median-cephalic  and  the  median-basilic;  the  former  being  situated  on  tlie  outer 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  while  the  latter  lies  on  the  inner  side,  and  only 
separated  from  the  brachial  artery  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia.  Hence,  from  fear  of 
wounding  the  artery,  the  median-cephalic  should  be  preferred;  but  in  reality  the  median- 
basilic  is  usually  selected,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  more  prominent  and  larger 
vein  of  the  two.  The  appliances  required  are  a  lancet,  a  bleeding-tape  or  narrow  bandage ; 
lint,  a  bowl  to  receive  the  blood,  a  basin  of  water,  and  a  sponge.  The  patient  bemii 
placed  in  a  sitting  position,  the  tape  or  bandage  must  be  tied  sufficiently  tight  around 
the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  or  rather  lower,  to  arrest  the  venous  circulation  without 
materially  affecting  tlie  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  forearm  having  been  allowed  to  hang 
down  till  the  veins  are  tense,  the  operator  must  make  his  selection,  and  taking  the  blade 
of  the  lancet  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  should  fix  the  vein  by 

eressing  his  left  thumb  upon  it  just  below  the  part  he  is  about  to  open.  Steadying  his 
and  by  resting  the  ends  of  the  three  outer  fin^rs  on  the  forearm,  he  should  steadily 
(and  without  a  jerk  or  plunge)  introduce  the  point  of  the  lancet  obliquely  until  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vessel  is  reached,  and  the  blood  is  seen  rising  up.  Without  penetrating  deeper, 
he  should  thrust  the  instrument  forward,  so  as  to  open  the  vein  longitudinally  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent.  On  now  removing  the  thumb,  the  blood  should  emerge  in  a  full  jet;  and 
if  the  stream  be  scanty,  the  patient  may  have  a  hard  body — as  a  piece  of  stick  or  a  pocket- 
knife — placed  in  his  band,  with  directions  to  grasp  it  firmly,  or  the  surgeon  may  increase 
the  flow  by  chafing  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm,  rubbing  from  below  upward. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  l)een  abstracted,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  placed  on  the  wound,  and  the  ligament  loosened;  a  small  pad  of  lint  should 
then  be  placed  over  the  orifice,  the  surrounding  parts  should  be  cleaned  of  blood  by  a 
sponge,  and  the  pad  of  lint  compressed  a^iust  the  arm  by  the  tape  or  narrow  bandage, 
applied  in  the  figure-of-eight  form,  with  the  crossing  of  the  tape  lying  on  the  pad.  After 
the  operation  the  arm  should  be  carried  in  a  sling  for  a  day  or  two.  We  have,  contrary  to 
our  ordinary  custom,  given  the  details  of  the  operation,  because  it  is  one  which,  if  per- 
formed at  the  proper  moment,  may  be  the  means  of  preserving  life,  and  which  any  per 
son  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  probably  perform  more  safely,  after  reading  these 
directions,  than  the  farriers,  barbers,  etc.,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
it  in  remote  country  districts  and  in  the  backwoods  of  our  colonies.  Among  the 
occasional  ill  consequences  of  venesection  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  The  escape  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  (or  connective)  tissue,  giving  rise  to  a  swelling  called 
Thrombus,  which,  if  it  does  not  rapidly  become  absorbed,  should  be  emptied  by  the  lan- 
cet. This  is  due  to  a  want  of  coincidence  between  the  wound  in  the  integument  and  in 
the  coats  of  the  vein.    (2)  Phlebitis,  which  generally  arises  from  the  use  of  an  imclefm 
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lancet.  Varicose  aneurism  and  (4)  aneurismal  variz,  both  of  which  may  be  included 
under  the  term  arterio-venous  aneurism,  since  in  each  case  tiiere  is  an  aneurismal  dila- 
tation of  an  artery  communicating  with  a  vein;  vfhWe  Uiey  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
varicose  aneurism  is  said  to  exist  when  an  artery  has  been  punctured  through  a  vein  (in 
this  case,  the  brachial  artery  through  the  mediau-boiiilic  vein),  and  a  fulse  or  traumatic 
aneurism,  composed  of  lymph  that  was  effused  between  the  vessels,  has  formed  between 
them,  and  opens  into  both;  while  tmeurismal  varix  is  similarly  produced,  but  the  two 
vessels  adhere  together,  the  communication  between  them  remaining  permanent.  These 
diseases  often  have  Such  a  tendency  to  remain  stationary  that  no  interference  is  neces- 
sary; occasionally,  however,  very  serious  surgical  treatment  is  required,  for  details  of 
which  we  may  refer  to  that  excellent  article  on  **  Aneurism/'  in  Holmes's  System  of 
Surgery. 

In  children,  and  occasionally  in  others,  where  the  veins  of  the  arm  are  small  and 
imdefined,  blood  is  drawn  from  the  external  jugular  veins.  As  this  operation  would 
only  be  performed  by  a  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it;  and  we  will  merely 
remark,  that  as  the  cl»treuce  of  air  into  the  vein  during  the  opertition,  or  until  the  orifice 
of  the  vein  has  been  closed,  would  cause  instant  deatii^,  this  vein  should  only  be  opened 
in  extiseme  cases. 

We  have  no  space  to  notice  at  any  length  the  general  results  of  bleeding,  or  the  much 
disputed  question,  whether  venesection  should  not  be  discarded  from  our  list  of  opera- 
tions.t  because  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  alihough,  until  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  or  later,  there  was  a  most  unnecessary  and  pi-obably  hurtful  effusion  of 
blood,  venesection,  in  properly  selected  cases,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies.  A 
patient  can  bear  a  much  greater  loss  of  blood  iu  the  horizontal  position  than  when  sit- 
ting, and  in  that  position  than  when  standing.  The  condition  required  to  be  produced  is 
that  there  should  be  incipient  faintness;  and  the  loss  required  to  produce  this  effect  varies 
extremely  iu  different  individuals  and  in  different  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
iu  his  work  on  TIi£  EffecU  of  the  Lous  of  Blood,  states  that  the  average  loss  of  blood 
required  to  produce  slight  faintness  in  a  healthy  person  in  the  sitting  position  is  15 
ounces.  In  some  diseases,  more,  and  in  others  less,  than  this  loss  can  be  borne.  The 
greatest  loss  can  be  borne  in  congestion  of  tlie  head,  or  tendencv  to  apoplexy  (from  50  to 
40  ounces) ;  then  in  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  tlie  parenchymatous 
substance  of  various  organs  (from  40  to  80  ounces);  then  acute  anasarca  (about  20 
ounces);  and  then  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  (about  16  ounces);  while  the 
system  bears  less  than  the  quantity  borne  in  health,  in  the  eruptive  and  other  fevers,  in 
(lelirium  tremens,  dyspepsia,  and  chlorosis — ^a  set  of  diseases  in  which  blood-letting  is 
now  scarcely  ever  resorted  to. 

VENETIA.    See  Venice,  arUe, 

VEHE'TIAN  CHALK,  a  variety  of  soapstone  or  steatite,  used  sometimes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drawing-crayons. 

VSNETIAK  8TTLE  of  architecture.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  particular  phase  of 
the  renaissance  developed  in  Venice.  Under  the  head  Italian  Architbcturb,  the 
p^ecularities'of  the  various  schools  of  Italian  architecture  are  pointed  out.  The  Vene- 
tian is  the  most  picturesque  and  ornate,  as  compared  with  the  styles  of  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence. **Venetian-Gk)thic'*  indicates  the  peculiar  phase  of  that  style  so  comhion  in 
Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy,  and  chiefly  applied  to  domestic  architecture.  Bee  Gothic 
Abcritectubb. 

y£llZZir£'LA,  a  republic  in  the  n.w.  of  Bouth  America,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Caribbean  sea,  on  the  w.  by  the  United  St^ites  of  Colombia  (New  Grenada),  on  the  s. 
bv  Brazil,  and  on  the  e.  by  British  Guiana.  Lat.  T  20'  to  12'*  25'  n. ;  long.  59"  45'  to 
73*'  17'  west.  Within  recent  years  the  country  has  been  variously  subdivided.  In  1854 
there  were  18  provinces — those  of  Apure,  Barcelona,  Varinas,  Barquisimeto,  Carabobo, 
Caracas,  Core,  Cumana,  Guiana,  Maracaybo.  Margarita,  Menda,  and  Truxillo— with  an 
aggregate  population  of  945,408.  Subsequently,  the  nnmber  of  provinces  was  increased 
to  21,  by  stibdividing  8  of  the  original  provinces.  In  1868,  after  the  federals  had  con- 
quered the  unionists,  a  confederation  was  formed,  and  the  number  ot  states  was  reduced 
to  7.  The  present  distribution  is  into  20  states,  a  federal  district,  and  3  territories.  The 
area  of  the  country  is  estimated  to  embrace  401,700  sq.m. ;  and  the  population  in  1878 
was  1,784.194  The  capital  is  Caraccas,  or  more  correctly  Caracas  (q.v.).  The  coast- 
line, extending  from  e.  to  w. — from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia — is  1584  m.  in  length.  The  most  easterly  part  of  the  coast- 
line, 150  m.  in  length,  and  formed  mostly  by  the  delta,  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  very  low.  The  watei*s  of  the  gulf  of  raria  beat  upon  bold  and  rocky  shores.  The 
remainder  of  the  coast-line,  including  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Faria,  is 

*Few  deaths  are  more  rapid  than  those  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
Many  suti^cal  operations  In  that  rei^on  have  proved  fatal  from  this  cause:  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  nas  been  applied  to  the  slaughtering  of  horses,  oxen,  etc.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  humane 
forms  of  deetroying  life. 

t  On  this  subiect.  the  non-professional  reader  may  consult  a  long  foot-note  to  Dr.  (now  sir  Thomas) 
Wataon's  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Phyaic.  4th  eel.,  vol,  1.,  pp.  2S1-4;  and  Dr.  Mark- 
bam*8  Leeture8<m  tito  Okange  of  Type  in  Dimatef  v>Uh  a  Letter  by  sir  Thomas  W<Um^  ¥^f^c%  I  (> 
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Trashed  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the  coast,  for  the  most  part  low  and  marBbv,  is  some* 
times  precipitous,  the  mountaius  rising  like  a  wall  from  the* water's  edge.  W  ith  trilling 
exceptions,  the  country  is  abu  udantly  watered.  Its  ^at  river  is  the  Orinoco,  which  drains 
bv  far  thegreatest  partof  it,  and  th^  course  of  which  is  alttost  wholly  within  its  boundaries. 
The  other  greater  rivers  of  Venezuela  are  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  <q. v.).  Numerous 
streams,  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  rivers,  flow  u.  into  the  Cteribbeau  sea  and  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo  (q.v.)»  which  is  by  far  the  largest  lake  in  tlio  country.  The  Andes- 
:  enter  Venezuela  from  the  w.,  and  divide  into  two  branches,  the  first  of  which  runs  n, 
toward  the  coast,  under  the  names  of  the  Sierra  de  Perija  aud  the  Moutes  de  Oca,  but 
rise  no  higher  than  4,200  ft. ;  while  the  other  branch,  running  in  a  n.e.  direction,  ter- 
minates near  the  coast,  in  long.  68°  dO'  w.,  and  attains  a  much  gi>cater  elevation. 
That  part  of  the  n.e.  branch  of  the  Andes  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  and 
situated  about  100  m.  s.  of  lake  Maracaybo^  contains  the  only  mountain  that  rises  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  anow,  and  the  two  peaks  of  which  are  15,842  aud  15,810  ft.  high 
respectively,  the  loftiest  iu  the  country.  South  and  s.e.  of  the  Orlooco  aie  the  most 
mountainous  districts  of  Vene^ttela.  They  form  a  vast,  confused,  and  mostly  unex- 
plored region,  but  none  of  tlieee  mountaius  rise  to  the  height  of  the  muiu  peaks  of 
the  Andes.  The  country  embraces  vast  table-lands,  known  under  the  names  of  llanos, 
paratnos,  tne9as,  and  punos.  There  are  extensive  low,  marsh v  tracts  alon*^  the  coasts 
and  the  lake  and  river  banks,  which,  however,  are  abuudantly  fertile  during  the  dry 
season.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  of  the  country  is  fertile.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  s.e.  there  are  great  tracts  well  suited  for  tlie  productiou  of  grain.  Of  this 
region,  the  lands  not  more  than  2,000  ft  above  sea-level  are  called  tierras  calidas,  or 
hot  lands;  those  between  2.000  and  7,000  ft.  are  called  Herras  templadas,  teni])erute 
lands;  and  those  above  7,000  are  the  Uerras  frku,  cold  lands,  in  which  the  average 
temperature  is  49°  Fahr.,  and  which  are  mostly  uninhabited.  The  wlirmest  tmcts  are  the 
palm-lands;  and  the  sago-palm,  cocoa-palm,  and  others,  grow  hereto  a  most  colossal 
size,  and  yield  most  valuable  products.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  the  mahogany, 
satin-wood,  rosewood,  black  aud  white  ebony,  and  caoutchouc;  and  there  are  forests 
of  the  cinchona  or  Peruvian-bark  tree.  The  cocoa  and  coffee  trees,  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
and  cotlon  plants  are  cultivated.  Vegetables  in  great  variety  are  raised,  and  tobacco  is 
a  profitable  crop.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma,  ounce,  aud  wild-cat;  the 
jaguar  is  now  becoming  rare.  The  alligator,  crocodile,  boa-f  onstrictor,  and  rattlesnake 
are  found.  Of  domestic  animals,  great  herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses  roam  over  the 
Uanos,  and  mules,  asses,  sheep,  ^^oats,  and  pigs  are  reared.  The  inliabitants  are  made 
up  of  whites  of  Spanisb  extraction;  Indians,  who  are  docile  and  industrious,  ilnd  are 
the  miners,  agriculturists,  aud  manufacturers  of  the  country;  some  negroes  and  mixed 
races.  Agriculture  is  the  great  pursuit,  though  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area 
is  under  cultivation.  Manufactures  are  few ;  commerce  is  important,  and  woiUd  be 
much  more  so,  were  there  well-constructed  roads  and  other  means  of  conveyance  than 
mules.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
salt,  hides,  live  stock,  tallow,  horns,  sarsaparilla,  dye-woods,  and  timber.  The  imports 
are  manufactured  goods,  provisions,  and  wine.  During  the  five  years  1866-70,  the 
imports  averaged  £1,000, 000;  the  exports.  £1,200,000.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  unports 
was  £3,760,000;  exports,  £4,028,000.  The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  Roman 
Catholic,  thotigh  other  forms  are  tolerated. 

Eifstary. — The  e.  coast  of  Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498;  Ojeda 
and  Vespucci  followed  in  1499,  and,  entering  lake  Maracaybo,  they  found  an  Indian 
village  constructed  on  piles,  to  prevents  the  evil  effects  of  inundation,  and  they  named 
the  place  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  a  name  which  afterward  spread  to  the  whole 
country.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Cumana  in  1520,  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
Venezuela  remained  subject  to  Spain  till  it  claimed  independence  in  1811.  It  then 
returned. to  allegiance  to  Spain,  but  again  revolted  in  1813,  and,  forming  with  New 
Qranada  and  £cuador  the  republic  of  Colombia,  was  declared  independent  m  1819.  In 
1831  the  states  separated.  See  Colombia.  In  1865  Juan  Falcon  became  president,  but 
fled  in  1868,  when  the  imionists  overcame  the  federals.  In  1870  the  federals  regained 
their  supremacy. 

YEKIAL  8IH  (Lat.  vefiidU,  pardonable,  from  venia,  pardon),  a  term  used,  chiefly  in 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  to  denote  the  less  heinous  class  of  offenses  against  the  law  of 
Gk>d.  Roman  Catholic  divines  infer  from. many  passages  of  Scripture  that  there  are 
various  grades  of  guilt  in  the  culpable  actions  of  man,  and  that  these  varieties  of  ^ilt 
involve  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  liability  to  punishment  which  is  thereby  entmled. 
Lowest  in  the  scale  of  imputability  is  the  class  of  offenses  known  as  venial,  and  by  this 
name  distinguished  from  those  which  are  called  mortal.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  even  among  Catholics  themselves  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  distinction. 
Some  ancient  writers  explained  mortal  sins  as  lieing  offenses  against  a  precept,  whereas 
venial  sins  are  but  violations  of  a  eounMl.  This  explanation,  however,  is  now  universally 
rejected;  and  it  Is  held  that  sin,  of  its  very  essence,  whether  mortal  or  venial,  supposes 
the  violation  of  a  liW  or  precept.  Another  explanation  of  the  difference  declares  mortal 
sin  to  be  that  which  deprives  the  soul  of  sanctifying;  gmce:  whereas  venial  sin  onlv 
weakens  and  diminishes,  but  does  not  utterly  extinguish  sanctifying  grace  in  the  scNp. 
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This  i3  an  explanation,  however,  rather  of  the  effect  than  of  the  nature  of  venial  sin; 
and  the  more  received  opiniola  is  that  of  8t.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  explains  juortul  sin 
to  be  that  which  of  itself  subverts  Ihe  end  of  the  law;  whereas  venial  sin  but  diverts  it 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  that  to  which  God  intended  that  it  should  be  directed. 
Catholics,  while  insisting  on  this  distinction,  are  careful  to  explain  that  venial  sin, 
although  absolutely  pardonable,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  easily  pardonable.  The^ 
hold  that  it  is  of  its  own  nature  a  great  "  deordination,"  and  that  it  may  and  does  entail 
a  heavy  liability  to  punishment,  although  not  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  hell,  which 
is  reserved  for  mortal  sin.  81ns  may  be  venial  either  objectively  or  subjectively;  objec- 
tively, when  the  **  object"  of  the  law,  or  what  is  technically  called  the  *'  matter'  of  the 
sin,  is*light  or  trivial;  as  in  the  case  of  a  petty  theft,  a  slight  departure  from  truth,  or  a 
passing  ebullition  of  impatience  or  anger;  subjectively,  when,  even  though  the  •*  mutter" 
or  **  object"  is  grave,  there  is  but  imperfect  advertence,  or  not  full  consent,  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  or  agent;  as  in  the  case  even  of  a^  grievous  injury  done  without  full  knowledge 
or  intention  on  tne  part  of  the  agent,  or  without  full  and  deliberate  consent.  The  desrree 
of  culpability  in  each  case  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  objective  or  subjective  qualiJaca- 
tion  of  the  act.  Catholics  hold  that  persons  dying  in  a  state  of  venial  sin  are  not 
excluded  forever  from  heaven;  but  that,  since  nothing  unholy,  even  though  in  a  minor 
degree,  can  approach  God,  the  soul  departing  from  life  so  stamed  witli  venial  sin,  is 
compelled  to  undergo  a  purification  in  purgatory  (q.v.),  which  they  conceive  to  be  of 
greater  or  less  severity  and  duration  according  to  the  degree  of  culpability.  Some  of 
these  writers  teach  that  even  venial  sins  involve  punishment  of  extreme  severity ;  and 
all  expressly  declare  that  it  is  never  lawful,  under  any  circumstances,  to  commit  the 
smallest  venial  sin,  even  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  a  good  and  holy  object. 

Protestants  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  mortcU  and  venial  sins.  They  regard  all  sins 
as,  in  one  sense,  mortal,  i.e.,  as  exposing  the  sinner  to  "the  wrath  and  curse  of  God, 
both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come;"  but  all  sins  of  the  believer  are  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  there  remains  no  pehalty  to  be  paid,  either  by  penances  in 
this  world,  or  by  sufferings  after  death.  The  veiy  notion  of  venial  sins  appears  to  them 
to  make  light  of  the  law  of  God,  while  that  of  the  expiation  of  venial  sins  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sinner  himself,  is  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine  of  justification,  and  with 
their  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

VENICE,  a  province  in  n.e.  Italy,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  adjoining  Treviso, 
Udine,  Padua,  and  Rovigo;  drained  by  the  Adige,  Brenta,  and  Piare  rivers:  pop.  '71, 
837.538;  850  sq.  miles.  Tiie  province  Includes  several  islands,  many  lagoons,  and  a  tongue 
of  land  about  20  m.  in  length  stretching  along  the  lagoons.  Parts  of  this  strip  and  some 
of  the  islands  are  fertile.     Capital,  Venice. 

YEKICE,  a  fortified  city  of  northern  Italy,  one  of  the  noblest,  most  famous,  and  sin- 
gular cities  in  the  world,  is  built  upon  a  crowded  cluster  of  islets,  in  the  lagoon  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  n.w.  fringe  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  23  m.  e.  of  Padua  by  the  Milan  and 
Venice  railway;  lat.  45"  25'  n.,  long.,  12"*  20'  east.  The  lagoon  of  Venice  is  banked  off 
from  the  Adriatic  by  a  long,  narrow  sand- bank,  extending  s.w.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Piave  to  that  of  the  Adige,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  islands  by  narrow  sc:i -passages, 
six  in  number.  Formerly,  the  chief  of  these  entrances  into  the  las^oon  was  the  jxyrto  di 
Lido,  through  which  all  the  great  merchantmen  of  the  republic  passed  direct  into 
the  city,  and  which  is  still  frequented  by  small  vessels,  and  by  the  Trieste  steamers. 
Tiie  porto  di  Malamocco,  between  the  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  s.,  and  that 
of  Lido  on  the  n.,  is  now  the  deepest  channel  into  the  lagoon.  Inside  of  this  sand- 
bank, and  between  it  and  the  mainland,  which  is  from  three  to  five  m.  distant,  is  the 
lasoon — a  sheet  of  shallow  water,  navigable  for  vessels  of  very  light  draught,  except 
where  channels  have  been  formed  naturally  by  rivers,  and  artincially  maintained.  In 
some  parts  of  this  marshy,  sea-covered  plain,  islets  have — by  the  action  of  -currents 
and  othervrise — become  consolidated  into  ground  firm  enough  to  be  built  upon,  and 
fruitful  enough  to  be  cultivated ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  cluster  of  such  islets, 
amounting  in  number  to  between  70  and  80,  the  city  of  Venice  is  built.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Venice,  the  ebbing  tide  (the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is  only  between 
2  and  3  ft.)  lays  bare  nearly  everywhere  a  great  plain  of  calcareous  mud,  laced,  however, 
by  an  intricate  network  of  narrow  channels,  from  which  the  sea  never  retires ;  while  at  high 
water  the  whole  surface  is  covered  by  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  H  fe<^t.  The 
chief  of  the  islands  upon  which  Venice  is  built  is  called  ieola  ds  Bialto  (i.e.,  rivo  alto), 
or  island  of  the  Deep  Stream.  The  islands,  in  many  places  only  shoals,  afford  no  trood 
foundations  for  buildings;  and  the  city,  for  the  most  part,  is  built  upon  artificial 
foundations  of  piles  or  stone.  The  fact  that  this  city  of  marble  palaces  seems  to 
rise  vision-like  from  the  unsubstantial  sea,  is  sufficient  to  render  its  aspect  at  all 
times  more  or  less  fascinating;  but  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  seasons  of  the  highest 
tides,  when  the  Grand  place  of  St.  Mark's  is  partially  flooded,  and  when  the  imuge  of 
each  palace  is  doubled  by  reflection  in  that  "^reen  pavement,  which  every  breeze  breaks 
into  new  fantasies  of  rich  tesselation,"  the  oity  is  indeed  marvelously  beautiful.  The 
Canalazzo.  or  Grand  canal — its  tortuous  course  through  the  city  being  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S  reversed— divides  Venice  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  is  the  main  thorough- 
fare for  traffic  or  pleasure.     But  the  ^city  is  sub  -  divided  by  J^  ^m^jf^^^ls, 
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or  m,  as  they  are  termed.  These  are  the  water-streets  of  Venice,  by  means  of  which 
passengers  can  be  conveyed  to  any  quarter,  for  here  the  canal  is  the  street,  and  the  gon- 
dola (q.v.)  is  the  cab  or  carriage.  Access  can  also  be  bad  to  all  parts  of  the  town  by  land 
— across  the  canals  by  bridges,  and  among  the  houses  by  narrow  lanes  called  calli. 
There  are  in  all  806  public  bridges,  and  of  these,  three 'cross  the  Qrand  canal — ^the 
Rialto,  a  stone  structure,  and  the  most  famous;  and  two  iron  bridges.  The  piazza  or 
square  of  8t.  Mark's  is  the  great  center  of  business  and  amusement,  and  the  locality 
most  frequently  visited  by  travelers  in  Venice.  It  is  576  ft.  in  length,  369  ft.  in  greatest 
width,  and  186  ft.  in  least  width.  The  e.  side  of  this  square  is  occupied  by  St.  Mark's 
diurch.  The  first  church  of  St.  Mark's  was  built  in  818,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
976.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1071,  and  consecrated  before  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  The 
edifice  is  Byzantine,  with  Gothic  additions  of  the  14th  c,  and  renaissance  alterations  of 
the  17th  century.  It  became  the  cathedral  and  seat  of  tlie  patriarch  in  1807.  The  plan 
of  St.  Mark's  is  the  Greek  cross.  Above  the  doorway  are  the  four  famous  horses  which 
Marino  Zeno  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1205,  which  were  carried  away  by  Napo- 
leon in  1797  to  Paris,  and  restored  to  Venice  in  1815.  A  great  dome  rises  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  of  the  cross;  and  over  the  transepts,  other  domes  arise.  The  carved 
work,  which  is  very  profuse,  is  of  the  most  exquisite  description;  and  the  building  is 
perfect  as  an  example  of  the  delicately-colored  architecture  of  the  east.  The  structure 
IS  of  brick,  incrusted  with  richly-colored  marbles.  To  the  right  of  this  beautiful  edifice 
is  the  to7^e  deU  Orologio  (built  in  1494),  with  a  splendid  dial  in  ^old  and  azure,  and  very 
complex  and  ingenious  movements.  The  n.  side  of  the  square  is  almost  entirely  taken 
up  by  the  pracurctHe  VeecJiie,  built  in  1517,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  procurators  or 
trustees  of  San  Marco,  who  had  the  care  of  the  edifice,  the  management  of  its  property, 
etc.  Facing  the  procuratie  Vecchie,  and  on  the  s.  side  of  the  square,  are  the  building 
of  the  procurcUie  Nuaw^  which  are  connected  with  a  facade,  which  forms  the  w.  side 
of  the  square;  and  the  two  buildings  constitute  the  palazzo  Imperiale.  Leading  s.  from 
the  piazza  is  the  piazzetta,  or  little  square;  and  near  the  point  where  it  makes  an  angle 
with  the  great  square,  is  the  Campanile,  or  bell  tower,  of  St.  Mark,  placed  at  some  ais- 
tance  in  front  of  the  building  to  which  it  belongs.  It  was  begun  in  902,  and  completed 
in  1510,  is  323  ft.  high,  42  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  angel,  which 
serves  as  a  weather-cock,  and  is  said  to  be  80  ft.  high.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  piazzetta 
are  the  old  library  and  the  mint,  the  former  now  forming  a  part  of  the  palazzo  Impe- 
riale.  At  the  s.  of  the  piazzetta  are  the  two  famous  red  granite  columns  of  Venice,  one 
of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St.  Theodore,  tlie  patron  saint  of  the  republic  till 
St.  Mark  supplanted  him ;  the  other  covered  by  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  On  the  e.  side  of 
the  piazzetta  stands  the  plazzo  ducale  or  doge's  palace.  The  first  palace  reared  on  the 
site  of  the  present  one  was  built  in  813,  and  though  frequently  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  re- 
decorated, it  retained  throughout  the  character  of  a  Byzantine  structure.  In  the  year 
1301,  its  architectural  character  began  to  change;  and  from  that  time  till  1428,  all  the 
rebuilding  and  enlarging  were  executed  in  Gothic.  After  the  date  1428,  there  are  no 
buildings  in  Venetian  architecture,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  alterations  made  in  the 
ducal  palace  after  that  time,  as  well  as  the  palaces  subsequently  built,  which  took  their 
style  of  architecture  from  the  doge's  palace,  w*ere  in  renaissance,  and  like  almost  nil 
the  architecture  now  to  be  seen  in  Venice,  **of  immeasurably  inferior  spirit  in  the 
workmanship  "  to  that  native  style  which  flourished  with  the  republic,  and  decayed  with 
it.  Starting  from  the  landing-place  of  St.  Mark's  at  the  e.  extremity  of  the  Grand  canal, 
and  proceeding  w.,  a  great  number  of  palaces  are  passed.  In  former  times,  these  pal- 
aces, or  the  magniflcent  buildings  which  occupied  the  same  sites,  were  the  ware- 
houses and  places  of  business  of  the  great  merchant-princes,  most  of  whom  possessed 
mansions  in  the  suburbs,  i.e.,  on  some  neighboring  island,  which  afforded  more  privacy 
than  could  be  found  in  the  city  itself.  •  A  few  of  tliese  are  worthy  of  mention.  Among 
them  are  the  Palazzo  Oiustintani,  now  the  AJbergo  ddC  Europa,  perhaps  the  best  hotel  in 
Venice;  the  Palazzo  Contarini  Fnmn,  a  beautiful  sjyecimen  of  the  richest  Venetian  Gk>tbic 
of  the  14th  c. ;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Pakbzzo  Ptmnia  8.  Pdo,  in  arabesque  (Jothic  of  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  c;  further  on,  on  the  right,  the  Palazzo  Loredan,  the  Cfe'  d^Oro, 
a  building  of  the  15th  c,  in  the  oriental  style,  restored  by  Mile.  Tajjlioni,  the  celebrated 
dancer.  The  bridge  of  the  Rialto  crossing  the  Grand  canal  consists  of  one  arch,  the 
span  of  which  is  91  ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  water  24^  feet.  The  width  is  72  ft., 
and  the  bridge  is  divided  into  three  streets — the  middle  one  21  ft.  wide— and  two  rows 
of  shops.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  (Pmte  dei  Sospin)  stretches  across  the  canal  called  the 
Rio  Palazzo,  and  communicates  between  prisons  on  the  e.,  and  the  Doge's  palace  on  the 
w.  bank  of  the  canal.  It  is  a  covered  gallery;  and  prisoners,  when  led  to  execution, 
passed  from  their  cells  across  this  gallery  to  the  palace,  to  hear  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  them,  and  then  were  conducted  to  the  scene  of  death  between  the  red  columns. 
The  churches  of  Venice  are,  as  a  rule,  fine  edifices,  and  of  various  styles.  The  styles  are 
chiefly,  first.  Venitian  Gothic,  massive  and  solemn:  second,  Lombanl;  third,  classical,  i.e., 
Italian;  fourth,  decorated  Italian.  Among  the  chief  churches  after  St.  Mark's  are  those 
of  the  Frari,  with  a  colossal  monument  of  Titian,  a  number  of  excellent  pictures,  etc. ; 
and  the  church  of  S.  Oiaeomo  di  Rialto^  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  first  church  erected  in  Venice  in  421.  But  of  the  multitude  of 
churches,  a  great  many,  though  of  pleasing  proportions,  are  in  the  later  and  degraded 
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Styles  of  architecture.  The  fine  art  aeademia  is  located  in  the  ancient  convent  of  La 
Cai-itd,  was  formed  in  1807  bv  Napoleon,  and  consists  of  several  schools,  and  has  the 
liiie&t  collection  of  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school,  including  works  by  Titian,  Tintor- 
etto, Bonifacio,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Paolo  Veronese,  and  many  other  masters.  Specimens 
of  the  works  of  these  artists  are  also  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  palaces  and  churches 
of  the  city.  There  are  several  theaters,  the  chief  of  which  is  la  Feniee.  Fresh  water» 
formerly,  and  even  still  to  some  extent,  obtained  at  great  expense,  and  of  bad  quality« 
from  the  mainland,  or  kept  in  cisterns,  is  now  obtained  by  means  of  a  number  of  artesian 
weiU,  suuk  in  1847,  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality.  The  library  of  St.  Mark's  con- 
tains  120,000  vols.,  and  10.000  MBS.  Many  writers  have  led  to  misconception  by  omit* 
ting  to  note  the  fact,  that  the  Venice  of  to-day  is  by  no  means  the  same  city  as  the  Venice 
of  earlier  and  more  famous  days.  On  this  subject,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  fol* 
lowing  from  Ruskin's  SUmett  of  Venice  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  4,  6):  **  The  Venice  of  modem  fiction 
and  drama  is  a  thin^  of  yesterday,  a  mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage  dream,  which 
the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dissipate  into  dust.  No  prisoner  whose  name  is  worth 
renieinberiug,  or  whose  sorrows  deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  tliat  'Bridge  of 
Sighs,'  whicm  is  the  center  of  theByronic  ideal  of  Venice;  no  gretit  mercliant  of  Venice 
ever  saw  that  Kialto,  under  which  the  traveler  now  passes  with  breathless  interest." 
Among  tlie  chief  manufactories  of  Venice  are  the  glass-works,  in  which  magnificent 
mirrors,  artificial  pearls,  gems,  colored  beads,  etc.,  are  made,  and  which  employ  4,600 
people.  Jewelry t  especially  chains  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver  stuifs,  silks, 
laces,  velvety,  soap,  earthenware,  wax-candles,  etc.,  are  also  manufactured ;  and  sugar- 
refining  and  ship-building  are  canied  on.  The  trade  of  Venice  greatly  declined  for 
several  years  previous  to  1866.  This  decline,  however,  being  due  to  the  uncertainty  and 
unsatisfactory  political  state  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  there  have  been  signs  of  revival 
since  the  incorporation  of  Venice  with  Italy.  In  1874,  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  £10.019,265;  that  of  the  exports  to  £7,993,897.  The  goods  imported  con- 
sist chiefiy  of  cotton,  coals,  coffee,  colonial  produce,  woolen  and  linen  yams,  and  manu- 
factured goods;  and  the  exports  of  grain,  fruits,  fish,  wine,  etc.  In  the  same  year  8,475 
vessels  (including  coasters),  of  578,741  tons,  entered  the  port.  In  1877,  200  British  steam- 
ers and  11  British  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port.     Pop.  '73,  128,901. 

Hiatory. — Previously  to  the  Roman  conquest,  wo  know  almost  nothing  of  the  history 
of  Venetia;  but,  at  the  time  when  that  event  took  place,  we  know  that  this  region  was 
inhabited  by  two  nations,  the  Venetiand  the  Carui.  The  Veneti,  from  whom  the  dis- 
trict derived  its  name,  occupied  the  tract  between  thePlavis  (Piave)  on  the  n.,  and  the 
Athesis  (Adige)  on  the  south.  The  origin  and  afl3nities  of  tbis  people  are  unknown,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  ascertained  concerning  them  is  that,  in  tlie  very  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  we  find  them  a  commercial  rather  than  a  warlike  commuuitv, 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  (^^ber,  which  they  brou^t  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  sold 
to  the  merchants  of  Phenecia  and  Greece.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  province 
became  opulent  and  flourishing;  and  besides  its  capital,  Aquileia,  which  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  Italy,  it  contained  also  tlie  powerful  and  wealthy  pro- 
vincial cities,  Patavium  (Padua)  and  Verona,  and  numerous  important  towns.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  early  prosperity  of  this  province  was  swept  away  by 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  who,  in  452,  raised  Aquileia  to  the  ground,  and  devastated  the 
cities  of  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavium,  Vicentia,  Verona,  and  other  cities  of  the  prov- 
ince. Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  driven  from  their  ruined  homes,  sought 
shelter  in  the  marsh v  lagoons,  in  a  potition  too  miserable  to  provoke  the  ambition  of  the 
conquerors,  and  defended  from  invasion  from  the  main-land  by  the  wide  tract  of  muddy 
shallows  which  intervened  between  it  and  the  actual  shore,  and  secured  against  attack 
by  sea  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the  intricacy  of  the  sea-passages.  Of  the 
cluster  of  isUmds  upon  which  ancient  Venice  stood,  the  principal  were  Grado  Bibione, 
Caorio,  Heraclia,  l!quilo,  Torcello,  Murano,  Rialto,  Malamocco,  Pelestrina,  Brondolo, 
San  Nicolo,  Chioggia  (Piccola  and  Grande),  Amiano,  Constanziaco,  Olivolo,  and  Spina- 
lunga.  To  Rialto  and  to  Malamocco,  the  refugees  from  Padua  resorted.  The  name  of 
the  province  they  had  left  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  cluster  of  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon— the  new  settlement  being  commonly  known,  at  least  as  early  as  the  8ih  c,  as 
Veuezia,  or  as  we  have  it.  Venice.  Protected  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  islands  in 
which  they  had  found  refuge,  the  eariy  settlers  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  for 
which  their  situation  offered  the  greatest  facilities— fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
Houses  began  to  cluster  thickly  on  the  Rialto;  and  when,  in  668.  Padua  was  sacked  by 
the  Lombards,  many  of  its  inhabitants  emigrated  to  that  infant  colony  which  their  ances- 
tors had  helped  to  found.  The  first  form  of  government  of  the  island-commonwealth, 
was  republican,  administered  by  a  consular  triumviate;  but  in  457  the  consuls  were 
superceded  by  tribunes  who,  elected  annually,  and  varying  in  number  at  different  times 
from  1  to  12,  administered  the  government  for  240  yeara.  But  during  this  period. 
althouMi  the  voung  republic  progressed  in  wealth  and  population,  it  did  little  to 
increase  its  political  importance.  Society  was  divided  into  factions  by  tJie  ambition  of 
the  rival  tribunes,  and  variety  of  interests  rendered  united  action  m  warfare  impossible. 
With  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  many  evils  of  the  government.  Christofero.  patriarch 
of  Grado  m  697,  laid  hef  ore'the  arengo— the  periodical  convention  of  the  whole  adult  male 
populatiou-a  scheme  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  tribunes  should  abd^e^vcEekn 
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power,  and  tiat  a  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  duke  or  doge,  in  whom  should  be  vested 
uudivided  authority  in  civic,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  matters,  should  be  placed  over 
them.  The  proposition  wius  received  with  much  favor,  and  the  election  tto  the  otiice  fell 
upon  Paolo  Luca  Anafesto,  who  was  invested  by  the  metropoliUin  with  his  insignia  of 
otfice,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  scepter  of  ivory,  March,  697.  Anafesto  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  till  his  death  in  717,  and  under  his  rule  the  position  of  the  republic  grealiy 
improved.  Ci\dl  discords  were  in  meat  measure  stilled,  and  the  Venetian  territory  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  stnp  of  the  main -land,  obtained  by  treaty  from  the  king 
of  the  Lombards.  Cnder  Orno,  the  third  doge  (720-787);  the  Venetians  entered  upon 
that  career  of  enterprise  in  which  their  prudence  and  their  valor  were  always  equally 
conspicuous,  and  wliich  they  continued  to  pursue  to  the  last.  In  785  the  Lombards 
seized  Rave  ana,  compel  ling  the  exarch  (q.  v.)  to  seek  shelter  in  the  lagoon,  and  implore  the 
republic  to  "lend  her  aid  in  reacquiring  the  lost  territory.  Still  considering  themselves 
as  nominally  subject  to  the  eastern  emperor,  besides  being  anxious,  in  the  interests  of 
their  commerce,  of  securing  the  alliance  of  Constantinople,  and  of  obtaining  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Venetians  supplied  the  required  assistance^  and  re- 
instated the  exarch  in  his  vice-royalty.  The  services  of  the  doge  on  this  occasion  were 
rewarded  by  the  Byzantine  court  >i'ith  the  honorary  title  of  hypatos,  or  imperial  con- 
sul. The  common  punishment  among  the  Venetians  for  tyranny  was  putting  out  the 
eyes,  and  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  doges  at  this  time  are  but  periods  of  tyranny  and 
excess  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  terminateil  by  exoculation  or  assassination  by  the  people. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  in  808  between  Charlemagne  and  the  emperor  of  the  east,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  maritime  towns  of  Istriaand  Dalmatia  should  be  considered  an  integral 
portion  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  stipulation  was  adhered  to  till  the  vear  808,  when 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  son  Pepin,  now  king  of  Italy,  prompted 
Nicephorus,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  to  dispatch  a  squadron  to  the  Adriatic,  and  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  Venetians;  and  as  the  latter  perceived  that  they  had  much  more  to 
gain  from  the  friendship  of  the  court  of  Constantinople— the  key  to  the  rich  waters  of  the 
east— than  from  that  of  Charlemjigne,  the  alliance  was  soon  cemented.  War  immediately 
broke  out,  and  Venice  was  invaded  by  king  Pepin,  who  took  a  number  of  the  islands 
without  meeting  any  resistance — the  mhabitants  having  all  been  transferred  to  the  cen- 
tral island.  Rial  to.  The  French  advanced  to  the  island  of  Albiola,  when,  to  their  dis- 
may, they  found  that  the  tide  had  been  ebbing,  and  that  their  vessels  were  stranded 
in  these  shallows.  The  whole  French  squadron  now  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  swift-mov- 
ing galleys  of  the  Venetians,  and  such  of  the  enemy  as  escaped  bemg  drowned  were 
massacred  by  the  relentless  islanders  (809).  This  struggle,  called  the  battle  of  Albiola, 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  republic  by  Angelo  Badoer,  tribune  of  the  island  of 
Rialto,  who  was  raisea  to  the  rank  of  doge,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
Rialto — the  island  .of  Heraclia  and  othere  having  previously  enjoyed  that  honor.  In  his 
reign,  also,  connection  was  established  between  Rialto  and  all  the  circumjacent  islands, 
bv  means  of  wooden  bridges,  and  the  cluster  thus  united  now  formally  took  the  name 
Venezia  (Venice),  although  it  conunonly  received  that  name  early  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  year  829  is  memorable  as  that  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  body 
of  St.  Mark  was  transferred  to  Venice  from  Alexandria.  **  That  the  Venetians  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  his  body  in  the  9th  c,  there  appears,"  says  Ruskin,  *'  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt:"  and  however  we  may  regard  this  story,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
belief  in  it  by  the  Venetians  and  others  attracted  crowds  of  pious  piljirrims  to  Rialto, 
and  thus  increased  the  traffic  and  prestige  of  the  port;  while  the  Venetians  adopted  St. 
Mark  as  their  patron  saint;  and  their  war  cry,  "Viva  San  Marco  I"  inspired  their 
courage  in  many  a  fight,  both  on  sea  and  land.  For  many  veai*s  after  this  date  the 
history  of  Venice  is  marked  by  no  event  of  special  note;  but  the  naval  importance,  the 
commerce  and  wealth,  and  refinement  of  the  republic,  increased  year  by  year. 
Dodge  Orseolo  II.  (991-1008)  greatly  extended  the  trade  of  the  republic  by  establishing 
commercial  relations  between  it  and  the  empires  both  of  the  east  and  west,  the 
Crimea,  Syria,  Egypt,  Tartary,  Tunis,  etc.;  and  under  his  rule,  the  territory  of 
Venice,  which,  until  lately,  comprised  only  the  islands  of  the  lagoon,  and  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  mainlaml,  was  increased  by  further  acquisitions  on  the  mainland, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  sea-boards  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  which  he  annexed  in  098. 
In  1085  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  were  formally  ceded  to  Venice  by  the 
emperor  of  the  east;  and  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  exempted  the  Venetian  traders 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  excepting  in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Meiralopolis,  from  all  duties 
and  imposts  whatever.  In  1099  Venice  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  207  vessels  of  nil  sail  to  the 
succor  of  Cfodfrey  de  Bouillon  and  his  companions  of  the  first  crusade.  The  defeat  of 
a  hostile  Pisan  fleet  employed  by  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  the  csip- 
ture  of  20  of  the  vessels,  and  the  obtaining  of  th^  body  of  St  Nicholas  at  the  island  of 
Myra,  were  tlie  chief  inddents  of  this  expedition,  which  partook  more  of  the  natnre  of 
a  predatory  cruise  than  of  a  pilgrimage  and  crusade.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the 
cases  In  which  Venice  joined  the  crusaders,  the  chief  motive  seems  rather  to  have  been 
to  monopolise  the  maritime  department  of  all  these  movements,  and  to  extend  her  com- 
mercial relations,  than  to  secure  the  holy  sepulcher  in  Christian  possession.  The  gi-eat 
fires  of  1106,  which,  besides  destroying  the  island  city  of  Malamocco,  reduced  30 
churches  and  vast  numbers  of  private*^dwellings  in  Venice  to  ashes,  wera  bidircctlv  the 
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cause  of  ^at  improyementfl  in  the  architecture  of  the  city;  for  previously  to  this  event, 
the  dwellings  of  the  Veuetiaos  were  almost  all  built  of  wood;  but  after  it,  the  nulterial 
used  was  always  either  stone  or  marble  obtained  from  Italy,  Istria,  or  Dalmatia,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  found  in  abundance.  In  1111  the  dogte  Faliero  sent  forth  100  galleys  to  aid 
Baldwin  L,  the  successor  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  in  the  conq^uest  of  such  Syrian  ports 
as  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans;  and  for  the  assistance  thus  rendered,  the 
Venetians  obtained  the  right  to  hold  in  possession  a  church,  street,  mill,  bakery,  bath, 
etc.,  and  to  be  representea  by  a  local  magistrate  in  each  of  the  oriental  possessions  of 
chiistendom — rights  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  a  trading  community.  In  1123 
a  fleet  sent  to  succor  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  led  by  tlie  doge  Michieli,  distin- 
guished itself  by  gaining  a  magnificent  victory  over  an  Egyptian  fleet,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture of  ten  Turkish  galleons  richly  fi*eighted.  In  the  same  year,  the  Venetians  and 
their  allies,  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  reduced  the  almost  impregnable  city  of  Tyre, 
after  a  siege  of  four  and  a  half  months.  In  1122  a  decree  was  passed  by  Johannes 
Comnenus,  the  eastern  emperor,  commanding  the  Venetian  residents  at  Constantinople 
and  the  other  Greek  ports  to  quit  the  imperial  dominions,  and  declaring  the  suspension 
of  all  intercourse  between  the  two  powers.  The  islanders  thus  saw  the  must  profitable 
branch  of  their  commerce  threatened  with  extincticm ;  and  resolved  to  make  reprisals, 
they  launched  a  fleet  in  1128,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  they  inflicted  a  terrible 
punishment  on  the  empire,  capturing  Rhodes,  and  investiug  and  sacking  Andros,  Samos, 
etc.,  all  the  Ionian  islands,  a  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  etc.  Further,  this  brilliant 
expedition  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  ull  the  Dalmatian  fiefs,  stirred  to  insurrec- 
tion by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  were  ugtiin  reduced  to  submission.  The  Venetians 
were  prominent  members  of  the  league  of  Lombardy  against  the  German  emperor;  and 
in  1177  won  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Ghibellines,  headed  by  Otho,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  defense  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  who  had  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
republic.  Otho's  squadron  numbered  75  sail,  chiefly  drawn  from  th^  ports  of  Genoa 
and  Ancona;  the  Venetian  force  consisted  of  84  large  galleys;  and  the  victory  they 
g^uined  influenced  the  pope  to  show  his  gratitude  by  presenting  the  doge  Ziani  with  a 
ring,  with  which  he  commanded  him  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  that  posterity  might  know 
that  the  sea  was  subject  to  Venice  **a8  a  bride  is  to  her  husband;"  and  it  is  recorded 
that  in  this  year  the  pompous  ceremony  of  the  "  marriage"  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time.  The  result  of  the  naval  battle  of  Saboro  was  that  f'rederick  agreed  to  a  congress, 
which  took  place  at  Venice  in  1177.  On  the  occasion  of  this  congress,  when  the  pope, 
the  doge,  and  other  dignitaries  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark's,  Frederick 
approaching  the  throne  on  which  Alexander  III  was  sitting,  and  prostrating  himself, 
allowed  the  pope  to  plant  his  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  congress  of  Venice  restored 
peace  between  the  empire  and  Lombardy  and  Sicily.  The  doge  Ziani  died  in  1178.  He 
did  much  to  improve  the  architecture  of  the  city,  especially  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark. 
Of  the  three  lofty  red  granite  pillars  which  he  is  believed  to  have  brought  from  the 
island  of  Scio,  two  adorn  the  portico  of  St.  Mark's — ^the  third  fell  overboard  and  was  lost 
in  the  attempt  to  land  it.  In  Oct.,  1202  the  expedition  known  as  the  fourth  crusade  set 
out  from  Venice,  in  Venetian  vessels,  under  the  command  of  the  venerable  doge,  Arrigo 
Dandolo;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  Palestine,  but  directed  its  force  against  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called  crusaders.  April  1204.  See 
Dandolo.  On  the  division  of  the  conquests  of  this  expedition,  Venice  received  Uie 
Morea,  the  Illyric  isles,  a  large  portion  of  Thessalv,  the  Sporades,  the  Cyclades,  the 
cities  of  Adrianople,  Trajanople,  JDedymotichos,  ana  Durazzo,  the  province  of  Servia, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont.  A  fourth  part  of  Constantinople  was  set  apart  as  a 
qiiarter  where  the  Venetians  might  reside,  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws;  and 
all  restrictions  as  to  trade  were  abolished.  Venice  was  now  in  possession  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  lower  empire,  and  she  had  lone  been  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 
As  she  increased  in  power,  she  also  increased  In  magnificence;  and  her  nobles,  having 
no  lands  in  which  they  might  employ  their  wealth,  lavished  immense  sums  upon  their 
palaces,  their  pictures,  decorations,  and  costly  garments.  Her  palaces  were  decorated 
with  the  treasures  and  spoils  of  the  east,  and  a  school  of  artists  arose,  who  found  noble 
subjects  for  their  pencils  in  the  deeds  of  Faliero,  Polani,  Ziani.  and. the  DandoH.  Her 
noblemen  were  now  the  most  opulent  in  Europe,  and  travel  and  refinement  had  made 
them  also  the  most  polished.  The  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Venice  during 
the  18th  c.  are  her  wars  with  Genoa,  in  which  her  hitherto  unfailine  good  fortune 
deserted  her,  and  the  star  of  Dandolo  succumbed  to  that  of  Doria  at  the  desperate  battle 
of  Corzuola,  from  which  conflict  the  Venetians  could  only  retire  with  12  out  of  96  of 
their  galleys,  the  others  being  taken  or  burned ;  the  truce  effected  between  Venice  and 
Palseologus,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  in  1268:  the  electoral  reforms  by  which,  after  a 
complex  and  often  repeated  process  of  election  and  reduction  by  lot,  the  forty-one  mem- 
bers were  chosen  who  formed  the  electoral  college,  and  of  whom  it  ^as  necessary  that 
the  doge-elect  should  obtain  at  least  the  votes  of  twenty-flve.  In  1289  the  inquisition 
was  formally  established  in  Venice,  but  this  institution  was  rendered  subject  to  so  many 
limitations  by  the  government  of  the  republic,  that  it  remained  comparatively  harm- 
less. In  1310  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  correction  of  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  constitution,  and  for  the  punishment  of  actual  and  fancied  crimes.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  members  of  many  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. .   This 
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conspiracy,  known  a«  the  Quirini-TJepolo  conspiracj',  proved  abortive;  but  among 
other  reforms  to  whicli  it  gave  rise  was  the  formation  of  liie  famous  council  of  ten,  wlio 
caused  themselves  to  be  declared  a  permanent  assembly  in  1885.  In  1843,  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Quirini-Tiepolo  conspiracy,  a  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  statesman,  was  raised  to  the  dogate.  His  Venetian  Annals,  remarkable  for  their 
precision  and  accuracy,  place  their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  mediseval  historians.  In 
1348,  the  lagoon  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  unusually  high  and 
destructive  tides.  These  misfortunes  were  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  most  fright- 
ful visitation  of  plague;  and  in  the  course  of  the  six  or  seven  months  during  which  the 
epidemic  raged,  two  fifths  of  the  population  of  the  city  perished,  and  fifty  patrician  fam- 
ilies became  extinct.  The  middle  of  the  14th  c.  is  remarkable  for  the  famous  conspiracy 
headed  by  the  doge  Marino  Faliero  (see  Falieri^,  and  for  a  war  with  Hungary,  in 
which  Venice  lost  Dalmatia.  The  commercial  rivalnr  of  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  east 
led  to  a  war  in  1352,  in  which  the  Venetians  were  defeated  (Feb.  18,  1852)  by  Paganino 
Doria  in  the  straits  of  the  Bosporus;  and  thoueh  they  recovered  their  lost  laurels  in  a 
battle  (Aug.  29,  1858)  off  the  Sardinian  coast,  their  fleet  was  totallv  destroyed  by  Doria, 
in  the  gulf  of  Bapinoza,  Nov.  8,  1864,  and  they  were  forced  to  make  peace  in  the  follow- 
ing May.  In  1378.  the  Venetians  interfered  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Genoese  and 
Oypriots,  and  their  fleet  vanquished  that  of  the  Genoese  before  Antium  (July),  in  revenge 
for  which  the  Venetian  fleet  was  almost  annihilated  off  Pola  (May,  1879),  and  Pietro 
Doria,  advancing  upon  Venice  itself,  seized  the  island  of  Cbioggia.  But  the  courage  of 
the  Venetians  was  nothing  weakened  by  their  dreadful  reverses,  and  they  soon  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  by  becoming  in  turn  the  besiegers  themselves,  blockading  the  enemy 
in  Chioggia,  and,  after  reducing  him  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  accepting  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  June,  1380.  In  1890  Genoa,  the  oldest  and  most  harassing  foe  of  the 
republic,  ceased  to  have  separate  existence  as  an  enemy,  for  in  that  year  she  placed  her- 
self under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France,  an  arrangement  which  afforded  immeas- 
urable relief  to  Venice,  because,  for  several  reasons,  there  was  now  much  less  chance  of 
a  rupture  between  the  two  maritime  powers.  For  a  number  of  years  after  this  event, 
Vcmce  experienced  the  highest  prosperity:  a  prodigious  impulse  was  given  to  her  trade; 
her  argosies  traversed  every  arm  of  the  ocean;  intimate  iuicrcourse  was  kept  up  with 
every  European  country,  as  well  as  with  Syria,  Egypt,  and  even  India,  and  important 
articles  of  Venetian  merchandise  were  the  iron  of  Staffordshire,  the  tin  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  and  the  wool  of  Sussex.  But  no  less  beneficent  than  the  effects  of  peace  were 
those  of  the  war  which  soon  broke  out  between  Novello,  lord  of  Padua,  and  Venice.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  (1407),  Venice  found  herself  in  the  possession  of  an  empire  on 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  the  smallest  communal  section  of  which  equaled  their  ancient 
island  domain,  and  of  which  the  principal  cities  were  Vicenza,  Verona,  Padua,  Feltre. 
and  Belluno.  With  the  death  of  the  doge  Mocenigo  in  1428,  a  new  era  in  the  existence 
of  Venice  commences,  for  now  **  the  central  epoch  of  her  life  was  past,  the  decay  had 
already  begun."  During  the  next  thirty  years,  war  was  continually  waged,  chiefly 
ftp^inst  the  dukes  of  Milan,  in  the  course  of  which  Venice,  taking  into  pay  Cannagnola 
(q.v.)  and  his  bands  achieved  many  a  splendid  victory,  and  suffered  many  a  disastrous 
defeat;  and  though,  on  the  return  of  peace  (1455),  the  territory  of  the  republic  was 
materislly  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Treviso,  etc.,  on  the  main- 
land, this  territory  was  obtained  only  after  a  struggle,  enormously  expensive  in  life  and 
treasure,  and  during  the  continuance  of  which  tlie  commerce  of  Venice — the  well-spring 
of  its  prosperity  at  all  times— -began  to  decline.  Mocenigo's  last  advice  to  the  senate  was 
to  avoid  war,  wliich  was  certain  to  bring  destruction  on  the  country,  and  to  prosecute 
industriously  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  rejection 
of  this  advice,  combined  with  the  narrow-minded  selfish  policy  always  pui-sued  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  contesta  among  the  Italian  states,  was  the  prominent  cause  of  its 
decline.  The  same  fatal  warlike  policy  was  pursued  throughout  the  15th  c. ;  aud  the 
whole  of  the  16th  c.  was  employed  by  them  in  re])airing  the  disasters  which  the  league 
of  Cambrai  had  brought  upon  them.  Her  policy  in  the  17th  c.  was  to  aid  the  opponents 
of  her  most  dangerous  neighbor,  Austria,  by  recognizing  Henry  IV.  of  France,  aiding 
Bethlem  Gabor  and  Kagotski,  the  duke  of  Savoy  against  Spain,  and  the  Protestants 
against  the  Catholics  of  the  Grisons.  From  1646  to  1669,  war  was  carried  on  between 
the  Venetians  and  Turks,  the  latter  being,  in  almost  every  encounter,  severely  defeated; 
though,  from  the  disproportionate  strength  of  the  antagonists,  they  ultimately  gained 
Candia,  the  object  of  the  war.  The  discovery  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1486,  opened  up  to  that  nation  an  ocean-route  to  India,  which  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  rounded  the  cape  on  bis  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  CaliciU 
in  1497.  The  carrying-trade  of  the  world  was  now  no  longer,  as  it  had  been,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians;  and  the  vast  commercial  activity  which  sprang  up  among  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  upon  the  discovery  of  America  clearly  t^howed  that  the  naval 
superiority  of  the  republic  had  forever  disappearod.  But  even  in  spite  of  these  changes 
of  fortune,  Venice  might  still  have  maintained  a  respectable  mediocrity  among  mari 
time  states,  but  for  the  character  of  her  government,  which  was  conducted  by  an  exciu 
sive  oligarchy,  in  whose  hands  alone  all  power  and  freedom  were  vested.  Long  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  republic  by  Napoleon  in  1796,  Venice  had  become  worn  out  and 
corrupted;  the  government  of  the  council  of  ten  had  become  a  reign  of  terror;  its  nobles 
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Bliovveil  vigor  only  m  the  pureuitof  pleasure;  its  peasants,  inured  to  peace,  wereimequal 
to  war — all  the  ancient  virtue,  valor,  and  hardihood,  which  had  raised  a  colony  of  fish- 
ermen, *'  perched  like  sea-fowl "  on  a  mudd}r  shoal,  to  be  a  nation  of  the  first  rank,  had 
(lied  out  of  the  state.  Napoleon  forced  Venice  to  break  the  neutrality  which  it  meant 
to  maintain  in  1796.  destroyed  its  government,  and  ceded  the  province  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio  (q.v.).  In  1806,  the  city  of  Venice,  with  the  territory  of 
Venetia,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  (q.v.);  but  it 
was  transferred  to  Austria  in  1814.  In  1866  the  city  and  territory  were  ciE^ed  to  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Venetia,  Territoky  op,  ceded  to  Austria  in  1815  (see  Vknicb,  HieroRT  op),  formed 
from  that  year,  along  with  Lombardy  (q.y.)>  what  was  called  the  Loinbardo- Venetian 
kini^dom.  one  of  the  Austrian  crownlands.  In.  1859  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  Italy,  but 
Venetia  continued  in  th3  possession  of  th^  Austriaus  till  1866,  when,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  famous  **  Month's  War,"  it  also  was  ceded  to  Italj',  and  is  now  incorporated  with 
that  kingdom.  While  still  in  Austrian  possession,  Venetia  was  regarded  as  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  the  Austrian  crownlands  of  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia;  on  the  e.  by  G&rz  and 
Gradisca;  on  the  s.  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  the  river  Po,  and  the  duchy  of  Modena;  and  on 
the  w.  by  the  river  Adige  and  the  Tyrol.  Area,  9,024  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  2,641,060.  The 
territory  of  Venetia,  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Oct.  8,  1866,  lias  the  same 
frontiers  which  it  had  as  an  Austrian  province. 

YEiri  CfiEATOB  SPIBITITS,  an  ancient  and  very  celebrated  hymn  of  the  Roman 
brevi  iry,  which  occura  in  the  oflaces  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  which  is  used  in  many 
of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Its  author  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  On  the  authority  of  an  ancient  life  of  Notker,  it  is  ascribed  to  Charle- 
magne; and  Daniel,  in  his  Thesaurus  Hymnohgieus,  adopts  this  opinion;  but  it  seems  to 
be  certainly  older  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne;  and  its  correct  classical  meter,  as  well 
as  the  purity  of  its  language,  bespeak  an  earuer  and  purer  age.  Mone  makes  it  liishly 
probable,  by  intrinsic  evidence,  that  it  is  the  composition  of  pope  Gregory  I.  The  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,  which  somewhat  resembles  it  The  latter  belongs  not  to  the  breviary, 
but  to  the  missal,  in  which  it  forms  a  **  sequence"  in  the  mass  of  Pentecost  Sunday  and 
Octave.  Tlie  latter  hymn  is  not  in  classical  meter,  but  in  rhyme;  and  its  language  is 
plainly  of  a  lower  age.  The  author  of  the  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  is  believed  to  be  king 
Robert  of  France,  to  whom  several  other  hymns  of  the  same  class  are  attributed. 

VENIRE,  or  Venire  Facias,  In  law,  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  ordering  him 
toclioose  and  summon  from  the  county,  and  have  in  court  on  a  day  named  a  certain  number 
of  qualified  citizensof  such  county  to  act  as  jurors  in  the  court.  This  was  the  common  law 
method  of  summoning  a  jury,  but  in  many  states  jurors  are  drawn  by  lot  from  a  list  of 
qualified  persons  made  by  the  proper  local  authorities;  in  New  England,  by  the  select- 
men of  the  town.  The  sheriff  then  summons  without  a  venire^  which  is,  however,  still 
used  to  summon  additional  jurors. 

YENLO',  a  small  but  strongly  fortified  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Limburer.  is 
situated  on  the  ri£cht  bank  of  the  Maas,  45  m  n.n.e.  of  Maastricht,  and  has  a  safe  iTttle 
haven.  The  fortifications  are  very  irregular,  consisting  of  a  main  wall,  canal,  outworks, 
three  powder-magazines,  etc.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  stands  on  elevated  ground, 
surrounded  by  morasses.  Principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  great  arsenal,  the 
church  of  St.* Martin,  etc.  Venlo  has  good  schools  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Pop.  '76,  8,494.  The  Roman  Catholics  number  upward  of  7,(X)0;  the  reqaainder,  except 
100  Jews,  being  Protestants. 

The  principal  means  of  living  is  trade  with  Germany  in  coal,  stone,  lime,  iron,  bricks, 
grain,  etc. ;  besides  stone-hewing,  tanning  leather,  dyeing,  grinding  com,  beer-brewing, 
making  cigars,  starch,  vinegar,  chocolate,  Venlo  pepper-cake,  etc. 

Venlo  was  walled  by  duke  Reynold  of  Gelder  in  1848.  It  has  many  a  time  felt  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  been  taken  and  retaken,  the  last  time  by  the  Belgians  in  1830,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  conference  of  London,  June  22,  1889,  when  it  returned 
to  the  Dutch. 

VEKK,  Rev.  Henry,  a  pious  "evangelical"  clcrffyman  of  the  English  church,  was 
b.  at  Barnes  in  Surrey  in  1725.  Having  studied  ana  entered  into  holy  orders — in  this 
respect  following  the  example  of  his  paternal  ancestors  since  the  reformation — he  was 
shortly  after  appointed  curate  of  Clapnam.  In  1759  he  resigned  his  curacy  to  become 
vicar  of  Huddersfleld  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  left  in  1769,  on  being  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  in  the  house  of  his  son,  John  Venn, 
rector  of  Clapham,  in  June,  1797.  The  memory  of  his  pure  life,  good  example,  and 
earnest  preaching  was  cheri.shed  for  many  years  after  his  death  in  the  places  which  had 
benefited  by  his  ministration;  and  his  name  is  associated  with  those  of  John  Newton, 
Thomas  Scott,  Charles  Simeon,  and  others,  as  having  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
evangelical  movement  in  the  church  of  England.  Venn  was  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Tfie  Complete  Duty  of  Many  a  sort  of  development  or  extension  of  the  WIu)le 
Duty  of  Man.  His  L(fe  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Venn, 
in  1839. 
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VEKOKOirs  BITBS  AKD  8TIH08.  Under  this  title  are  considered  all  wounds  inflicted 
by  unimals  which  by  their  bites  or  stings  introduce  poisonous  of  irritating  matter  into 
the  bodies  of  their  victims.  In  this  countrv  the  subject  is  of  cooiparatively  little 
importance,  since  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  bite  of  our  most  venomous  animal — the 
adder — is  iatal;  but  in  warmer  countries  it  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  surgeon. 
Following  Mr.  Busk,  in  his  article  on  "  Venomous  Insects  and  Reptiles,  "in  Holmes's  Sys- 
tem of  burger]/,  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  the  most  venomous  animals  found  (1)  among 
the  invcrtebrata,  and  (2)  among  the  vertebrata. 

(1)  Among  the  invertebrata,  the  most  formidable  poisonous  animals  are  to  be  found 
in  the  classes  arachrUda.  myrlavoda.  and  inseeta.  The  searpians  are  characterized  by  a 
prolonged  jointed  abdomen,  terminating  in  a  booked  claw,  which  is  perforata,  and 
connected  at  the  base  with  poison -glands.  The  larger  species,  which  are  restricted  to 
hot  countries,  by  their  sting  give  nse  to  symptoms  of  great  severity,  and  occasionally 
cause  death.  '*  The  symptoms  resemble  those  produced  by  the  stings  of  wasps  and 
bees  in  an  aggravated  decree,  snch  as  acute  pain,  a  general  nervous  shock  attended  with 
numbness,  vertigo,  occasionally  temporary  loss  of  sight,  vomitinff,  etc. ;  while  the  local 
symptoms  are  swelling,  and  other  signs  of  acute  innamation,  followed,  in  many  cases, 
bv  suppuration,  sloughing,  and  their  consequences.  The  remedy  which  appears  to  have 
obtained  the  greatest  repute,  is  the  application  of  ammonia  externally,  and  its  internal 
administration  as  a  stimulant  also;  although  it  is  probable  that  anjr  other  diffusible 
stimulus,  combined  with  opiates  would  be  equally,  if  not  more  efficacious.'* — Busk,  op, 
eit.,  p.  921.  Several  species  of  scoUfpendra,  or  cerUnpedes,  are  regarded  as  highly  ven- 
omous, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bites  of  some  of  the  larger  kinds  inhabiting  hot 
countries  (especially  of  S,  tnorsiUins),  give  rise  to  excessively  painful  consequences, 
althoUdi  less  severe  than  those  occasioned  bv  the  sting  of  the  scorpion.  In  these  ani- 
mals, the  poison  is  introduced  not  by  a  caudal  sting,  but  by  perforated  curved  fan^, 
connected  with  the  mandibles,  where  poison  glands  doubtless  exist,  thoa^  their  exis- 
tence has  not  been  clearly  established  on  anatomical  evidence.  Athough  spiders  have 
long  had  a  bad  reputation  *f or  their  venomous  bites,  it  is  quite  certain  that  (with  certain 
rare  and  foreign  exceptions)  their  bite  inflicts  no  more  than  a  simple  wound.  The  most 
ill-fam'ed  of  the  spiders  is  the  tarantula  or  tarentula  {lycosa  tarentula),  a  citigrade  or  run- 
ning spider,  common  in  south  Italy.  See  Taranti'bm..  Direct  experiments,  however, 
show  that  the  bite  of  this  spider  merely  causes  a  slight  local  irritation.  There  is  a  spider 
inhabiting  the  island  of  Elba  {aranea  iS-gtiUata),  which  is  said  to  be  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  to  men  and  domestic  animals:  *whiTe  the  cork-forests  of  Morocco  are  said  to  be 
infested  by  an  equally  formidable  spider,  which  is  there  known  as  the  tendewsnuin.  It 
would  be  well  if  scientific  travelers  in  those  countries  would  obtain  more  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  these  spiders.  Amons^  insects,  many  inflict  more  or  less  troublesome 
bites,  while  a  comparatively  few  (and  those  almost,  if  not  altogether,  restricted  to  the 
order  hymenopfera)  inflict  serious  injury  by  their  stin^. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  biting  insects,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  local 
discomfort  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  poison,  or  is  the  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
mechanical  irritation  only.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  ants,  we  know  that  formic  acid  (an 
imtantof  great  power)  is  introduced;  and  considering  the  prolonged  irritation  that  fol- 
lows the  bites  of  many  small  insects,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  special  acrid  mat- 
ter in  their  salivary  secretion.  This  view  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  persons 
who  suffer  much  from  the  bites  of  fleas  and  bugs  (and  the  decree  of  annoyance  varies 
exti-emely  in  different  persons),  are  relieved  by  the  local  application  of  hartshorn,  or 
some  other  preparation  of  ammonia.  The  "  tsetse"  {glossinia  morsitam),  whose  nivages 
are  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  does  not  attack  man,  but  it  affords  an 
example  of  an  insect,  very  little  larger  than  a  house-fly,  being  able  to  secrete  an  intense 
septic  poison,  which,  introduced  by  its  bites,  causes  certain  death  to  cattle,  the  sheep, 
horse,  and  dog.  while  it  is  innocuous  not  only  to  man,  but  to  the  goat,  antelope,  ass,  nnd 
pi<;,  to  all  wild  animals,  and  to  the  calf  until  it  is  weaned.  Another  insect,  mentioned 
b»rt  not  descril)ed  by  the  same  traveler,  produces  by  its  bite  vomiting  and  purging  in 
man.  In  the  case  of  stinging  insects,  the  stinging  instrument  consists  e&seiiUitUly  of  two> 
fine  and  sharp  darts,  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  at  the  base  of  which  .s  a  poison-sac 
whose  contents  are  injected  into  the  wound  made  by  the  darts,  which  are  usually  serrated' 
or  barbed.  The  consequences  of  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  are  too  familiar  to  require- 
any  detailed  notice;  and  the  .(^ting  of  the  hornet,  a  much  rarer  insect,  is  of  the  sam9' 
nature,  but  of  an  agi?ravated  form,  .  The  sling  of  a  bee  or  wasp  scarcely  ever  proves- 
fatal,  except  the  insect  is  swallowed  in  a  cavity  in  ripe  fruit,  or  in  the  act  of  drinking^ 
and  ipflicts  its  sting  on  the  throat.  A  sting  in  the  fauces  usually  excites  severe  and  dif- 
fuse  inflammation,  which  may  extend  to  the  glottis,  and  thus  cause  suffocation.  The^ 
treatment  must  be  prompt,  and  consist  of  scarification  internally,  leeches  externally,  and 
possibly  tracheotomy.  When  a  large  number  of  any  of  these  insects  make  a  coniibined 
attack,  the  result  may  be  fatal.  For  the  bites  and  stings  of  all  these  animals,  the  remedy 
recommended  for  scorpion-stings  must  be  used;  namely,* ammonia  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  probably  sal-volatihj  is  the  best.  Among  various  domestic  remedies  for  allay- 
ing the  irriuition  excited  by  these  stings,  are  vinegar,  oil,  spirits,  eau-de-cologne,  the 
blue-l)all  employed  by  washerwomen,  consisting  of  mdigo,  etc.    If  possible^  the  *  sting 
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should  be  extracted  by  bringing  it  to  view  by  pressure  over  the  "wound  with  a  watch- 
key,  and  then  seizing  it  by  small  forceps. 

(2)  Among  the  vertebnita,  the  only  animals  capable  of  inflicthig  poisoned  wounds  are 
the  ophidian  reptiles  or  snakes.  As  the  description  of  the  mechnnism  of  the  poison - 
fangs  of  venomous  snakes  is  sufficiently  given  in  the  article  Skupentb,  we  n!ay  pass  on 
to  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  ten&m  and  }Xa  effects.  The  venom  is  described,  when 
fresh,  as  a  transparent,  vcllowish  or  greenish,  somewhat  viscid,  neutral  fluid,  much 
resembling  saliva  in  its  physical  character,  and  exhibiting  no  obvious  indication  of  its 
virulent  nature.  According  to  prince  Lucien  Bonapaite,  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
albuminous  or  mucous  and  fatty  mutters  and  the  usual  salts,  a  peculiar  principle,  to 
A\  hich  he  has  given  the  name  echidmne  or  viperine,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  poison- 
ous matter.  The  poison  of  the  most  deadly  serpent  produces  no  effect  when  introduced 
into  the  stomachs  of  living  animuls,  excepting  a  slight  irritation  of  tlie  air-p&ssacos;  nor 
is  its  effect  more  serious  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  when  free  from  abrasion. 
From  the  experiments  of  Foutana  *'on  the  poison  of  the  viper,"  and  other  observers,  it 
feeems  that  the  venom  must  be  introduced,  directly  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue. When,  however,  properly  introduced,  as  through  its  natural  channel,  the  poison- 
fang,  ••  its  effects  are  very  rapidly  manifested;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  so  rapidly  as  more 
to  resemble  those  ofprussic  acid  than  anything  else;  usunlly,  however,  a  brief  iuterVal 
elapses  before  the  eflfects  are  shown.  These  may  be  divided  into  general  and  local.  The 
tirst  svmptoms  in  nearly  all  cases  appear  to  be  a  general  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
intended  with  faintness,  tremor,  and  ^eat  depression,  sometimes  with  stupor.  loss  of 
sight,  vomiting,  lockjaw,  and  general  insensibility ;  at  the  same  time,  great  and  some- 
•  times  intense  local  pain  is  set  up.  The  limb,  if  the  wound  is  in  one  of  the  extrem- 
ities, rapidly  swells.  In  severe  cases,  the  swelling  continues  to  spread  till  it  reaches  the 
trunks  or  even  the  entire  body,  wliose  surface  assumes  a  jaundiced  hue.  The  gravity  of 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  appears  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  com- 
parative sizes  of  the  snake  and  its  victim,  and  also  to  the  quantity  of  the  poisonous 
f  ecretion  present  at  the  time  in  the  saccular  gland.  It  is  also  greatly  governed  by  the 
situation  of  the  v/ound;  one  on  an  extremity,  for  example,  being  far  less  dangerous  than 
one  on  the  face  or  tiiink.  It  has.  been  remarked  that  two  or  more  wounds  at  distant 
points  arc  more  rapidly  effective  than  when  they  are  inflicted  on  one  spot." — Busk,  op, 
eit.,  pp.  926,  927.  The  poison  is  one  which  seems  to  act  primarily  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  also  to  have  a  septic  action  on  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact; 
II ud  in  order  to  produce  its  effects,  it  must  be  directl}'  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

The  viper  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  this  country;  but  in  other  countries,  there 
are  many  snakes  whose  bite  is  fatal.  America  possesses  the  rattlesnake;  the  East 
Indies,  the  cobra  da  capello,  the  ophiophagus.  dnboia  Russellii,  etc. ;  and  Africa  and 
Australia  are  rich  in  poisonous  reptiles.  The  bite  of  the  viper  presents  in  a  mild  form 
the  typical  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  and  is  very  seldom  fatal.  In  the  case 
of  many  snake- bites,  however,  rapid  death  js  the  general  result;  and  should  recovery 
take  place,  it  will  often  be  very  protracted  and  imperfect. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  different  kinds  of  venomous  serpents,  differ 
considerably  in  character  as  well  as  in  intensity,  although  there  is  a  general  resem- 
bUnce. 

T!ic  treatment  mav  be  divided  into  local  and  general.  The  local  treatment  consists 
in  the  immediate  apphcation  of  a  ligature  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  above  the  wound 
— provided  the  situation  of  the  latter  allow  of  it — tb  prevent  absorption,  and  the  excision 
and  cauterization  of  the  bitten  part,  and  then,  after  bathing  it  with  warm  w«ter,  suck- 
ing or  capping  it.  When  the  position  of  the  bite  prevents  free  excision,  the  poisoned 
tissues  must  l^  destroyed  by  lupiar  ammantcp,  or  nitric  acid.  The  general  or  constiiu- 
llonAl  measures  consist  essentially  in  the  very  free  administration  of  the  most  powerful 
diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  hot  strong  brandy  or  whiskey  and  water,  and  ammonia 
(an  ammoniacal  preparation,  known  as  eau  cfe  Ivce,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  snake- 
bites). In  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  prostration  of  the  patient,  he  can  bear  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  stimulants.  For  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  popular  treat 
ment  is  to  make  the  patient  drunk — a  process  known  as  the  western  cure.  Olive  oil, 
freely  administered,  has  been  strongly  advocated.  We  append  in  a  foot-note*  a  few  of 
the  so-called  speciflc  remedies  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where 
the  most  virulent  serpents  abound. 

Y£H0'8A  (anc.  Venuna),  a  t,  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  100  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Naples.  Its  aistle,  which  dves  a  picturesque  eflfect  to  the  quarter  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  iJorman  abbey  of  the  holy  Trinity,  founded  by  the 
Norman,  Robert  Guiscard,  and  consecrated  in  1059,  though  now  in  ruins,  is  imposing 
from  its  magnitude  and  regularity,  as  well  as  interestina;  from  its  antiquity.  But  the 
unfailing  interest  of  Venosa  arises  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Horace  (q.v.).  In 
one  of  the  streets  is  a  column^surmounted  by  the  bust  of  the  poet;  and  many  of  the  local- 
it  ies  of  the  vicinity  can  be  identified  with  the  places  he  has  immortalized.  Pop.  about 
7,000. 

• 
*  D'Msoction  of  Virrlnian  snake-root;  radix  corinecB:  ^aco,  or  the  »aera  vitoB  anchora;  the  Tan- 
lore  pill,  whose  chief  ingredient  is  arsenic.    See  the  article  Snakb-Stonea.  /  "  ^^  ^  ^  I  ^->. 
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VSHT,  or  TOTJOH-HOLE.    See  Gun. 

YSHTILATIOK.    See  Warming  and  Ventilation. 

▼EVTIXIGXIA,  a  small  fortified  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Port  Mau- 
rice, stands  on  a  promontory  on  the  sea-shore,  18  m.  e.  of  Nice.  Besides  an  old  catlie- 
diral,  it  contains  the  church  of  St.  Michel,  containing  two  Roman  milestones,  and 
inscriptions  by  Augustus  and  Antoninus  Pius.  The  strongly  fortified  castle  above  tiie 
town,  recently  repaired  and  strengthened,  is  the  chief  stronghold  between  Genoa  and 
i^ice.  Wines  and  fruits  are  produced.  VenttoigUa,  the  ancient  AUfium  Iniemeliwu,. 
was  the  capital  of  the  Intemelinns,  a  Ligurinn  tribe;  and  its  possession  was  contested 
in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Gkmoese,  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy. 
Pop.  4,080. 

VEKTKOB,  the  principal  t.  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  10  m.  s.s.e.  of  New- 
port. It  is  situated  amid  the  finest  of  tlie  fine  scenery  of  the  Undercliff.  Fostdls  are  found, 
in  great  quantity  in  die  vicinity.  With  a  fine  southern  exposure,  and  well  sheltered  from 
the  n.,  Yentnor  possesses  a  mild  climate,  suitable  for  various  clas.ses  of  invalids,  and  has 
accordingly  become  a  favorite  winter  and  spring  resort.  Tiie  town  is  well  provided 
with  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Its  beach  is  composed  of  beautiful  yellow  shingle. 
With  these  and  other  recommendations,  Yentnor  has  risen  into  importance  within  the 
last  80  years.    Pop.  *61,  8,208;  71,  4,841. 

YEKTBICTITLITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  sponges,  specimens  of  which  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  cretaceous  strata.  They  often  form  the  nucleus  around  which  flints  are 
aggregated,  and  give  their  form  to  the  flint  nodules.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  flints  are  the  metamorphosed  remains  of  this  genus,  and  other  silicious  sponger 
Yentriculites  are  sessile,  and  cup-shaped,  gradually  opening  from  the  base  upward- 
Twelve  species  have  been  observed. 

YEKTBUiOQXJISK,  the  art  of  producing  tones  and  words  without  any  motion  of  the 
mouth,  and  so  that  the  hearer  is  induced  to  ref^  the  sound  to  some  other  place.  It  does 
not  depend  on  any  peculiar  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  but  upon  practice  and 
dexterity.  The  name  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  voice  proceeds 
f  <*om  the  belly.  The  art  of  the  ventriloquist  consists  mainly  in  taking  a  deep  inhalation 
of  breath,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escape  slowly;  the  sounds  of  the  voice  being  modified 
and  mufiled  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tiiroat  and  of  the  palate. 
The  ventriloquist  avails  himself  at  the  same  tune  of  means  such  as  are  employed  by 
sleight-of-hand  performers  to  mislead  the  attention.  Yentriloquism  is  a  very  ancient 
art;  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxix.  4).  The  Greeks  ascribed  it  to  the  operation  of 
demons,  and  called  ventriloquists  engastnmanteia  (belly-seersX  and  also  Euryklytes  from 
Eurykles,  a  professor  of  the  art  at  Athens.  In  modern  times  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Alexandre  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  mimetic  representations,  combined  with 
ventriloquism  and  sleight  of-hand ;  and  in  England,  Love  was  long  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular ventriloquists. 

YENTU'RA,  a  co.  in  s.  California,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  for  its  s.  boundary; 
about  2,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,073 — 4,153  of  American  birth,  228  colored.  Co.  seat,  San 
Buenaventura. 

YENTU'RA  DE  RAULICA,  Gioacchino,  1793-1861;  b,  Palermo;,  left  the  society  of 
Jesuits  and  joined  the  order  of  Theatines;  soon  distinguished  himself  by  pulpit  elo- 
quence; became  general  secretary  of  his  order;  subsequently  censor  of  the  press  and 
member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction  for  the  kir^gdom  of  Naples;  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  funeral  orations,  one  of  which,  on  Pius  v II.,  passed  ihrougli  20 
editions,  and  gained  for  him  tlie  name  of  the  Italian  Bossuet;  was  appointed  general  of 
the  order  of  the  Theatines,  1824;  resided  at  Rome,  and  elected  proiessor  of  Taw  in  the 
Roman  university;  published,  1828,  De  Methodo  PhUotophamli,  which  was  severely 
attacked  bv  his  mend  the  abb^  Lameimais.  Leaving  the  pontifical  court,  he  spent  10 
years  studying  especially  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  fathers.  In  1848  he  was 
made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  popular  government  of 
Sicily;  May  4,  1849,  retired  to  Civita  Yecchia.  Afterward  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
eloquent  preaching  drew  immense  crowds.  Here  he  published  Lesfemtnen  de  VEmngiU; 
La  raison  phUawphique  et  la  raison  Catltolique;  Smd  mr  Vorigine  des  idees;  Le  povvair 
Chritftkn. 

VE'KUE  is  the  localitv  assigned  in  pleadings  in  English  actions  at  law  for  the  acts  or 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  action  arises.  The  rule  is,  that  the  declaration  or  plain- 
tiff's pleading  must  set  forth  some  venue,  which  is  usually  the  county  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose;  and  this  shows  where  the  trial  will  take  place,  if  at  all.  If  the  other 
party  shows  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  to  try  the  action  else- 
where, then  he  may  apply  to  the  court,  or  a  judge,  to  change  the  venue,  and  thus  the 
trial  may  take  place  in  a  different  county  from  that  first  stated. 

YB'VUS,  the  Roman  goddess  of  love,  subsequently  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite (q.v.y  Originally,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Latin  religion,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  figures  in  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  kings;  a 
circumstance  that  throws  no  inconsiderable  light  on  the  Rioman  diaracter,  for  it  may  ^ 
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taken  as  an  indication  of  the  grave  and  serious  disposition  of  the  people,  who  highly 
valued  matrimony  and  wedded  joys,  but  cared  little  for  the  sentimental  passion  of  love. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  myth  of  the  Trojun  origin  of  Rome  gained  gi'ouml,  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  emerged  into  importance.  Aphrodite  was  the  mother  of  ^ueas,  and 
Aphrodite  became  Yeuus;  Ares  was  Mars,  aud  Mars  was  the  national  god  of  the  lioman 
people;  aud  as  in  the  Greek  mythology,  Aphrodite  was  beloved  of  Ares,  so,  of  course, 
Venus  was  represented  as  the  paramour  of  Mars,  and  thus  Was  advanced  by  the  poets  lo 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  mother  of  the  Roman  people.  Several  temples  were  erected  to 
her  in  Rome  at  different  times  and  under  different  uames,  and  rites  were  celebrated  in 
her  honor  duiing  the  month  of  April — the  spring-time  of  the  year  being  thought  favorable 
to  the  gi-owth  of  tender  emotions. 

The  figure  of  Venus  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  sculptors.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous specimens  extant  is  the  "Venus  de*  Medici,"  preserved  in  the  URlzi  gallery  at  Flor- 
ence, and  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  art.  It  was  dug  up  in  several 
pieces,  either  at  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  or  at  the  portico  of  Ociavia,  in  Rome, 
m  the  17th  c. ;  and  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  Medici  palace  in  Rome  (whence 
its  name),  was  carried  to  Florence  by  Cosmo  III.  about  1680.  It  is  a  nude  statue,  4  ft. 
IH  in.  in  height,  without  the  plinth ;  and  from  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  grace  of 
Uie  figure,  it  has  become  a  sort  of  standard  of  excellence  for  the  female  form.  The 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes,  the  Atiienian  (200  b.  c).  The  beantiful  *  *  Venus  of  Milo, "  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  is  so  called  because  it  was  found  in  the  island  of  Milo  or  Melos  in 
the  Archipelago.    Of  modern  statues  that  by  Can  ova  is  the  most  famous. 

VENUS  (Planets,  ante),  an  inferior  planet  whose  r»rbit  is  between  that  of  the  earih 
and  Mercury.  Her  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  66,  lo4, 000  miles.  The  eccentricity 
of  her  orbit  is  only  0.00686,  and  her  greatest  distance,  66,586,000  m.,  only  exceeds  her 
least  distance  by  904,000  miles.  She  performs  her  sidereal  revolution  in  224.7  days, 
in  an  orbit  whose  plane  is  inclined  8^  28^'  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  but  her  synodical  revo- 
lution requires  much  more  time,  683*92  days.  Between  inferior  conjunctions  and 
the  next  superior  conjunction  Venus  is  the  morning  star,  aud  between  superior  con- 
junctions and  the  next  inferior  conjunction,  she  is  the  evening  star.  Her  diameter  Is 
about  7,500  m. ;  so  that  her  volume  is  about  ^}  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  mass  is 
nearly  j^  of  that  of  the  earth  (more  correctly  4Ji).  The  great  inclination  of  the 
equator  of  Venus  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  about  60  (by  feome  estimated  to  be  more), 
and  the  great  amount  of  solar  heat  received— about  twice  as  much  as  i.<;  received  by  the 
earth— it  is  believed  totally  unfits  her  for  human  or  perhaps  any  but  the  lowest  animal 
life.  A  dense,  cloudy  atmosphere  is  believed  to  envelop  her,  but  observations  indicate 
that  there  are  lofty  mountains  rising  from  her  surface  to  a  height  of  20  miles.  Venus, 
like  Mercury,  crosses  the  face  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  but  her  transits  are  not 
as  frequent.  They,  however,  possess  more  importance,  because,  from  bi'ing  nearer,  her 
position  on  the  sim's  dt^k  varies  much  with  different  points  of  observation,  thus  allow- 
ing of  a  method  of  angular  measurement  of  her  distance. 

▼ENTT8.    See  VENERiDi«. 

VS'KtrSBESO,  the  name  of  several  mountains  in  Germany,  especially  in  Swabia:  .it 
appears  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  al.'so.  It  occurs  for  the  first  time,  so  fnr  as  is  known,  in 
a  poem  called  the  Children  of  Liiribtirg.  composed  in  the  Netherlands  about  1837  (pub- 
lished by  Van  den  Bergh,  Leyden,  1846);  but  since  then  it  is  met  wiih  frequently  in  the 
literature  of  the  15th  and  l*6th  centuries,  and  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
legends  and  popular  S0ng««.  According  to  these  accounts  the  lady  Venus  holds  her  court 
in  the  interior  of  such  mountains,  in  brilliant  style,  with  song  and  dance,  banquets,  and 
all  kinds  of  revels.  Persons  of  earMily  mold  now  and  then  visit  her  abode  (they  are 
always  represented  as  descending),  ana  tarry  lonirer  or  shorter  time,  some  even  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  leading  a  life  of  perpetual  delight;  e.g.,  Heinrich  von  Limburg,  a  hero 
of  the  above-mentioned  romance,  and  the  noble  Tannhfluser  (q.v.).  Yet  they  usually 
run  the  risk  of  eternal  perdition;  and,  therefore,  the  faithful  Eckhart  sits  before  the 
entrance  of  the  mountiun,  and  warns  people  against  entering.  Nor  does  the  condition 
of  the  sojourners  always  present  so  enticing  an  aspect;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  at 
times  heard  issuing  from  the  mountain  the  lamentations  of  the  damned;  and  Geiler  von 
Keisersberg  makes  the  witches  in  their  niflrht-expeditions  rendezvous  in  the  Venusberg. 
On  putting  together  the  various  traits  of  these  traditions  it  is  apparent  that  they  oriirih- 
ated  in  the  mythology  of  the  hiijhest  German  antit^uity.  The  lady  Venus  is.'undt^r  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  classical  mj^thology,  the  universal  divine  mother  of  the  old  Ger- 
man belief,  in  her  peculiar  conception  of  subterranean  goddess — the  same  being  that 
appears  under  several  other  German  names,  each  bringing  forward  some  particular  side 
of  her  character;  e.g.,  Hulda  (q.v.),  the  gracious,  benicn;  Hilda,  war;  Berchta  (q.v), 
the  shining;  Hel,  the  concealed  (from  which  our  hell  is  deilfed).  In  this  character  of 
goddess  of  the  under- world  she  is  surounded  by  the  elves  and  other  subterranean  spirits, 
unbaptized  children,  fallen  heroes,  and  the  wise  women  devoted  to  her  services,  who,  in 
the  way  of  thinking  of  hiter  times,  wore  degraded  to  witches.  The  queen  of  Elfland,  rtr 
Faery,  is  evidently  only  another  form  of  the  lady  Venus  modified  by  a  more  decided 
mixture  of  Celtic  and  classic  elements.— See  Tale  of  Tamlane,  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
?n  Mimtrelsy  of  t?ie  Scottish  Border. 
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ITEVirS'S  FL0WE&-BA9KET.    See  Zoqfhttb.   . 

VEKUVS  FLT-TBAP.    See  D10N.AA. 

TEKUS'S  IOOSni0-OLASS,  Spemlaria  speculum,  a  very  pretty  little  annual,  of  the 
natural  order  campanulace^e,  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  flower-gardens,-  and  it  Is 
a  native  of  corn-fields  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  has  brilliant  blue,  white,  or  violet-colored 
flowers,  which  fold  up  in  a  pentagonal  manner  toward  evening. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  maritime  state  of  Mexico,  consisling  of  a  belt  of  territory  about 
500  m.  long  by  80  broad,  stretching  along  the  s.w.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  27,585  sfl.m. ; 
pop.  73,  439,262,  chiefly  Creoles  and  Indians.  The  coast  region,  a  strip  about  30  m. 
wide,  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  its  most  chui-acteristic  feature  being  its  lagoons,  of  which 
the  largest,  Yamiago,  is  60  m.  long  by  20  in  breadth ;  while  its  rivers  are  much  obstructed 
by  bars.  Its  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  yellow  fever  prevailing  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber. The  interior  slopes  upward  to  the  volcanic  mountam  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Orizaba,  17,176  ft.  high.  It  presents 
all  varieties  of  climate  from  tropical  to  arctic,  and  a  corresponding  variety  of  vegetable 
products  both  of  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  The  middle  region  Is  fertile,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  forests  and  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  com.  etc.,  and  is 
agreeable  and  healthy.    Among  the  mineral  products  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 

VEEA  OBUZ.  or  Villa  Nubva  dk  la  Veba  Cruz  (the  New  City  of  the  Real  CrossV 
an  important  city  on  the  e.  coasi  of  Mexico,  about  200  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
a  pop.  of  about  15,000,  composed  of  a  motlejr  collection  from  many  nations.  The  city 
is  built  in  a  semicircle  facing  the  sea,  and  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets,  which  are 
wider  than  is  usual  in  tropical  countries,  running  e.  and  w.  from  tlie  harbor,  with  others 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  well  defended  by  a  strong  wall  and  other 
substantial  works,  as  also  by  the  eastle  of  Bt.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  stands  upon  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sliore.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  and  about  15  other  churches,  generally  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  only  6  of 
which  are  in  use;  several  monasteries:  Uie  court-house  and  prison,  which  stand  on  one 
side  of  the  great  square  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  houses  and  public  buildings  are 
generally  built  of  rubble  masouiT,  formed  01  small  stones,  interspersed  with  red  tiles, 
the  w^hole  being  afterward  covered  with  good  durable  piaster,  and  colored  with  a  ^^ariety 
of  tints;  and.  as  most  of  the  houses  are  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  open  arcades,  bal- 
conies, galleries,  etc.,  the  city  presents  a  very  picturesque  aspect.  There  are  a  few  good 
hospitals.  The  drainage  of  the  city  flows  down  open  channels  in  the  center  of  tlie 
streets,  which  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  This,  combined  with  the  wretched 
water  which  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  use,  the  marshy  and  utterly  Iwrren  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate  generally,  easily 
accounts  for  the  frightful  ravages  of  yellow  and  other  fevers.  Yellow  fever  is  most 
prevalent  from  May  till  November.  Although  it  is  the  chief  port  for  all  Mexico,  Vera 
Cruz  has  no  harbor,  but  only  an  open  roadstead  between  the  town  and  the  castle.  The 
anchorage  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  when  the  n.  gales,  or  nartes  (terrible  hurrictmes,  bear- 
ing along  with  them  clouds  of  sand  from  the  sand-hills  behind  the  town),  prevail,  many 
vessels  arc  wrecked  on  the  adjoining  shore.  A  railway  between  thi^  city  and  Mexico 
was  begim  in  1864,  and  completed  in  1869;  tramways  for  covered  cars  have  also  been 
Jaid  down  through  the  principal  street  to  the  railway  station,  a  distance  of  2i  miles. 

The  chief  exports  are  the  precious  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions, 
sarsaparilla,  leather,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap,  logwood,  and  pimento;  and  the  imports,  cot- 
ton, woolen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  brandy,  iron,  steel,  wax.  quicksilver,  paper,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  earthenware,  etc  The  exports  from  Vera  Cruz  have  a  value  of  above 
£3,000,000  annually:  the  value  of  the  imports  is  considerably  less.— Old  Vera  Cruz,  a 
village  to  the  n.,  was  the  first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast. 

YEBATBIA  (Ct4HBaNsOi«),  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  cevadilla  (the  dried  fruit  of  asagraa 
'officinaUs),  in  the  bulbs  of  eMiicum  autumneUe,  and  in  the  roots  and  seeds  of  different 
species  of  wratrum,  Cevadilla  is  the  source  from  which  it  is  most  rea(lity  obtained; 
and  for  the  method  of  extracting  it  we  must  refer  to  the  pharmacopGeia.  In  a  state  of 
purity,  it  is  a  pale,  gray,  amorphous  powder,  without  smell;  but  even  in  the  most  minute 
quantity,  powerfully  irritating  to  the  nostrils,  sometimes  producing  dangerous  fits  of 
sneezing.  It  is  strongly  and  persistently  bitter,  and  highly  acrid ;  insoluble  in  water,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  spirit  and  ether,  but  readily  in  diluted  acids.  Heated  with  access  of  air,  it 
jnelts  into  a  yellow  liquid,  and  at  length  burns  away,  leaving  no  residue.  In  France  it 
is  much  usea  as  an  internal  remedy  for  pneumonia  and  acute  rheumatism,  and  for  the 
latter  its  efficacy  is  well  established.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  contaming  ^oi  Vk 
grain,  of  which  three  may  at  fii-st  be  given  daily,  and  the  number  increased  up  to  eight 
or  ten,  unless  pain  in  the  throat  or  stoinach,  vomiting,  or  diarrhea  supervene,  when  their 
use  must  be  suspended  till  these  symptoms  disappear.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly 
employed  externally  in  the  form  of  "ointment  of  veratria"  for  neuralgic  affections,  and 
for.scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints.  It  is  an  extremely  acrid  and  violent  poison,  and 
must  be  prescribed  with  great  care. 

YEBA'TBTTIC.    See  Hsllsborb. 
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VERAZZA'NO,  Giovanni  da,  1480-1627;  b.  Italy;  of  a  noble  family;  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Francis  I.  of  France  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  North  America  in  1524. 
He  went  by  way  of  Madeira,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Dauphin,  and  after  weatheriug 
a  great  storm  reached  the  e.  coast  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from  the  84cli 
degree  of  latitude  to  Newfoundland.     He  discovered  the  continent  at  cape  Fear  or  New  | 
Jersey,  and  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  New  York  bay.    The  genuineness  of  a  letter, 
to  Francis  I.,  giving  ap  account  of  his  discoveries,  has  been  questioned.     He  is  said  to . 
have  been  put  lo  death  in  Spain  for  piracy.  i 

VEBB  (Lat.  xerbunh  a  word),  tlie  name  given  in  grammar  to  that  part  of  speech  (see  j 
Parts  of  Speech)  which  predicates  or  afflnns.    See  Sentence.     As  the  very  end  of  I 
speaking  is  to  assert  or  affirm  something  with  a  view  to  being  believed  or  disbelieved,  i 
the  part  of  speech  which  performs  this  office  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  sentence,  and  I 
is  called  "  the  word,"  or  verb,  par  excellence.    Verbs  affirm  either  some  action  or  some 
state;  as,  **Zo\m  reads;"  "the  sun  sMneB;"  "the  book  Ues  on  the  table."    When  the 
nature  of  the  action  requires  an  object  to  complete  the  sense,  the  verb  is  called  transitu^, 
because  the  action  passes  over  (Lat.  transit)  to  an  object;  as,  '*  the  child  strikes  the  dog.*^ 
Some  verbs  complete  the  conception  of  the  action  in  themselves,  and  require  no  com- 
plement; as,  •'  the  child  sleeps"  *'  the  bird  flies."    These  are  called  intransitive.    A  dis- 
tinction is  attempted  to  be  made  between  intransitive  verbs  expressing  action  (as  JUes, 
moves),  and  verbs  expressing  merely  a  state  (as  sleeps,  lies),  the  latter  being  called  neuter 
verbs.    But  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  line  where  activity  ends  and  neutrality 
begins.     Even  in  such  a  verb  as  sleeps,  it  is  implied  that  the  sleeper  shows  certain  out- 
ward manifestations  tliat  make  an  impression,  or  act,  on  the  beholder;  when  we  affirm 
that  an  object  stands,  lies,  or  even  only  exists,  or  is,  we  in  fact  affirm  that  it  "acts,"  in 
this  sense.     All  verbs,  then,  agree  in  affirming  action. 

Nor  can  any  exact  or  permanent  division  be  made  of  verbs  into  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive. We  can  say  whether  a  given  verb  in  a  particular  sentence  is  used  transitively  or 
intransitivelv;  but  not  that  it  is' absolutely,  ana  in  itself,  transitive  or  intraiisitivti.  It 
would  be  dibcult,  perhaps,  to  find  a  verb  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  **  The  child  sees  the  candle"  is  unque8tioiuil>ly  an  instance  of  a  transitive 
verb;  in,  "the  newborn  child  sees,  but  the  puppy  is  blind,"  the  same  verb  is  unques- 
tionably intransitive.  A  verb  used  transitively  has  reference  to  particular  acts;  when 
the  action  is  to  be  generalised,  all  specification  of  an  object  is  dropped,  and  the  verb 
becomes  intransitive.  Ex.,  "men  Imild  houses"  (trans.);  "men  imild,  and  time  palls 
down"  (intrans.). 

Intransitive  verbs  generally  express  a  kind  of  action  that  we  think  of,  at  least,  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  parts,  all  like  each  other;  as,  he  walks,  runs.  Now.  witti 
regard  to  the  particular  parts,  we  generally  find  that  the  same  verb  takes  an  object  after  it ; 
as.  "he  walks  a  step,  a  mile,  a  long  way;"  "John  played  a  stroke,  a  piece,  a  game;  "  he 
did  not  sleep  a  wink^*  (sleep  being  a  prolon^d  winking).  That  any  intransitive  verb  can 
take  its  cognate  noun  as  an  object,  is  a  received  doctrine.  Ex.,  "  he  ran  a  race;"  '  *  they 
died  an  easy  death," 

There  are  two  classes  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  related  to  each  other,  in 
the  following  way : 

Intransitive.  Traqsitive. 
he  sits.  he  sets  (causes  to  sit), 
lies.  "  lays  (    "      "  lie). 
"  fells 


'  falls.  "  fells  (  "  "  fall). 

'  rises.  "  raises  (  "  "  rise). 

'  sucks.  "  soaks  (  "  **  suck). 

'  drinks.  "  drenches  (  "  "  drink). 

'  dives.  "  dips  (  "  "  dive). 


Those  in  the  second  column  are  called  causative  verbs.  In  the  ancient  forms  of  our 
language  there  were  many  more  such,  causative  verbs,  formed  from  root- verbs  by  a 
change,  generally  of  the  vowel.  In  Hebrew  every  verb  is  capable  of  assuming  the 
causative  form.  Modern  English  does  not  stand  much  on  forms,  but  employs  almost 
any  verb  in  a  causative  sense  without  change  of  anv  kind.  Thus.  "  The  horse  walked  " 
— "the  groom  walked  the  horse;"  the  yfooa  floated  — " raftsmen  jfoaifMf  the  wood  down 
the  stream." 

Passive  Form,  or  Voice,  of  Verbs. — Instead  of  "Caesar  defeated  Pompey,"  we  may  say, 
"  Pompey  was  defeated  by  CsBsar."  In  the  former,  the  verb  is  in  the  <ictive  voice;  m  the 
latter,  in  the  passive  voice.  In  using  the  passive  voice,  the  thing  or  person  acted  upon 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  has  the  chief  attention  directed  tliereto;  with 
the  active  voice,  the  doer  and  his  action  are  more  prominent.  Of  course  it  is  only 
transitive  verbs  that  can  thus  have  a  passive  voice. 

One  class  of  intransitive  verbs  become  transitive  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  class 
of  words  cslled  prepositions;  as,  specUc — sp^k  to;  fali—faU  upon.  Some  verbs  already 
transitive  take  prepositions  simply  to  modify  the  sense:  as,  set — set  vp,  hreA^tlC'^break 
dotcn.  In  such  cases,  the  verb  and  preposition  are  to  be  considered  as  formmg  one 
compound  verb,  and  might  be  written  with  a  hyphen — speak-to,  break-down.    With  the 
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addition  of  a  preposition,  what  wac  an  intraDsitive  verb  becomes  capable  of  being  used 
in  the  passive  voice.  Thu8«  *'the  king  spoke  to  tlie  duke  about  it" — ''the  duke  wtis 
spoken  to  about  it  by  the  king."  "I&bbers  fell  upon  iiim" — "  he  was  fallen  upon  by 
robbers." 

Kot,  however,  in  all  cases.  For»  *'  the  Thames  runs  into  the  sea/'  we  could  not  say, 
"  the  sea  is  run  into  by  the  Thames."  And  yet,  with  this  same  verb,  we  can  say,  "  the 
mail-train  was  run  into  by  the  express."  The  distinction  seems  to  be  that  when  we 
think  of  the  object  as  sensibly  affected  by  the  action,  and  wish  to  call  the  chief  attentiou 
to  the  effect  so  produced,  the  object  may  become  the  subject,  and  the  verb  be  passive. 

TEBBXHA'GEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  partly  also  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  leaves  are  generally  opposite  and 
simple,  and  have  no  stipules.  The  flowers  are  geuerally  in  corymbs  or  spikes;  the  calyx 
is  tubular,  persistent,  inferior;  the  corolla  hypogynous,  tubular,  its  limb  usually  irregu- 
lar; the  stamens  generally  four,  two  long  uud  two  short,  sometimes  6qual,  sometimes 
only  two;  the  ovary  2  to  4  celled,  tlie  style  solitary,  terminal;  the  fruit  composed  of  2  to 
4  achoBnia  united,  sometimes  fleshy;  the  seeds  1  to  4.  The  order  contains  almost  800 
known  species,  chiefly  tropical,  some  of  them  natives  of  temperate,  countries.  The 
verbenacesB  are  allied  to  labiatoi  both  in  botanical  characters  and  in  properties,  but  the 
leaves  have  no  oil-viands.  Some  arc  beautiful  ornaments  of  flower-eurdens  and  hot- 
houses; some  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  fragrance;  some  are  used  in  medicine,  as 
vervain  (q. v.),  etc.,  although  no  medicinal  plant  of  much  value  belongs  to  the  order; 
the  fruit  of  some  species,  as  premna  e^identa  and  species  of  lariiana,  is  eaten ;  the  leaves 
of  atcLcJiytarpheta  jamaicetmt  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  and  the  timber  of  a  num- 
ber of  species  is  valuable.    To  this  order  belongs  the  teak  (q.v.)  of  India. 

VERBOECK'HOVEN,  Euobnb  Joseph,  b.  Warneton,  West  Flanders,  1799;  a  Bel^ 
giau  animal-painter  of  repute,  several  of  whoi$e  works  are  in  the  United  States.  Among 
these  mav  be  cited  his  "Herd  of  Sheep  overtaken  by  a  Storm,"  '* Horses  attacked  by 
Wolves.'^  "Herd  of  cattle  in  the  Roman  Campagna."  He  is  further  known  by  his 
etcljiogs. 

VEECEl'LI,  a  venerable  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  stands  in 
\\  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sesia,  44  m.  w.s.w.  of  Milan  by  railway.  It 
covers  a  wide  area,  is  surrounded  by  boulevards — those  on  the  n.w.  side  commanning  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Alps— is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  the  appearance  of  great 
prosperity.  The  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  has  a  library 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  VercelU  is  a  thriving  commercial 
city.     Pop.  72,  20,640. 

VERCHERES,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  w.  and  n., 
and  on  the  e.  the  river  Richelieu  ;  78  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  12,717.   Capital,  Verchfcres. 

VEBDE-AKTIQXnS,  a  beautiful  stone  of  a  dark  creen  color,  with  patches  of  white, 
and  sometimes  also  black  and  red.  It  is  a  kind  of  bard  breccia,  and  was  much  prized 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  still  in  great  favor  in  Italy. 

VEBDEK,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  once  capital  of  a  ducliy,  in  Hanover,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aller,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  on  the  railway  to  Hanover,  from  which  it  is 
distant  n.n.w.  42  miles.     Pop.  '75,  7,669. 

VEBDI,  Giuseppe,  the  only  living  operatic  composer  of  any  note  in  Italy.  He  was 
born  in  1814  at  fiancola,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  whei^  his  father  was  an  innkeeper,  and 
he  received  his  musical  education  at  Milan.  His  first  work  was  a  musical  drama  called 
Oberto  di  San  Bontfazio,  which  appeared  in  1889  ;  and  he  has  since  produced  a  number 
of  operas,  inclnding  I  Lombardi,  amaTU,  I  due  Foseari,  AttUa,  Maebetli,  Rigoletto,  11  Trov- 
atorey  La  Traviata,  Un  BaUo  in  Magehera,  Alda,  and  in  1878,  Montezuma.  Verdi's  opera.<t, 
while  they  abound  in  taking  melody,  and  in  striking  dnimatic  effects,  are  characterized 
by  noisy  orchestration.  In  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  Italian  parliament,  and  in  1874 
was  made  a  senator;  while  in  1875  he  was  nominated  a  commanaer  of  the  French  legion 
of  honor,  of  which  he  was  already  a  member.  He  is  a  member  of  many  artistic  socie- 
ties, and  has  been  decorated  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 

TEBDICT,  in  law,  is  the  finding  of  a  jury  as  to  the  issue  of  fact  raised  between  the 
parties.  The  usual  verdict  m  criminal  cases  is  guilty  or  not  guilty;  in  civil  cases,  it  is  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant,  according  to  the  fact.  These  are  called 
general  verdicts.  In  some  civil  cafses,  the  jury,  when  doubtful,  or  when  the  court  direct- 
ing them  is  doubtful  how  the  law  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  facts,  find  a  special  verdict, 
i.e.,  specific  facts,  leaving  the  court  to  draw  the  proper  conclusion.  A  verdict  bjr  a  Jury 
is  usually  conclusive  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  no  new  trial  can  be  had  ;  but  in  civil 
cases,  the  party  defeated  may,  within  a  certain  number  of  days  allowed  by  the  practice 
of  the  court,  move  to  set  the  verdict  aside,  and  apply  for  a  new  trial  on  various  grounds: 
as,  for  example,  that  the  judge  misdirected  or  misled  the  jury;  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  eviderice,  of  was  perterse;  that  the  damages  were  too  great,  or  too 
small,  etc.     See  Nor  Proven. 

YEBDIGBI8  is  the  popular  name  for  diacetate  of  copper  (2CuO,C4H»Oi4-6>.q),  a 
substance  which  is  largely  used  for  commercial  purposes,  and  as  an  external  application 
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Id  surgery.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  piling  up  copper-plates  with  alternate 
layers  of  marc  or  fermenting  grape-skins.  In  tbe  course  of  a  few  weeks.  tUe  surface  of 
the  copper  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  salt,  which  is  detached,  made  into  a  thick  paste 
with  vinegar,  and  pressed  into  molds.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  bluish- 
green  tough  mass,  which  is  not  easily  pulverized.  The  formation  of  the  salt  by  this  pro- 
cess is  (iue  to  the  alcohol  in  the  grape-skins  being  slowly  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  while 
the  copper  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  unites  witb  the  acetic 
acid.  Verdigris  may  be  obtained  more  directly  by  placing  the  copper  sheets  in  c!f>th8 
dipped  in  vinegar. .  Verdigris  is  permanent  in  the  air;  when  heated,  it  first  loses  water, 
and  then  acetic  acid,  the  residue  bein^  metallic  copper.  Water  resolves  it  into  un  insol- 
uble tri basic  acetate,  and  a  soluble  suusestjuiucetate  of  copper — a  point  which  must  be 
recollected  in  employing  this  salt.  It  is  used  by  the  surgeon  as  a  caustic  application  to 
venereal  warts  and  fungous  growths  ;  it  is  also  a  good  application  in  ophtlialmia  tarsi, 
and  has  been  of  much  service  in  stimulating  old  and  indolent  ulcers,  in  the  ulceraied 
sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  and  in  malignant  ulcer  of  the  tongue.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  or  a  liniment.  The  latter,  formerly  known  as  inel  jEfjyptUicinn, 
is  composed  of  1  ounce  of  powdered  verdigris,  7  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  14  of  honey. 
The  verdigiis  is  dissolved  in  the  vinegar,  and  to  the  strained  solution  the  honey  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  to  a  proper  consistence.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  camel-liair 
pencil. 

Verdip:ris  is  an  active  irritant  poison,  but  is  much  more  commonly  the  source  of  acci- 
dental than  intentional  poisoning,  it  being  often  formed  in  copper  vessels  used  for  cook- 
ing, or  in  the  very  reprehensible  practice  of  putting  copper  coins  into  pickles  to  ^ve 
them  a  fine  green  color.  If  copper  vessels  lor  cooking  arc  kept  perfectly  clean,  tliey 
seem  not  to  be  dangerous,  provided  (1)  no  acid  matter  be  placed  in  them ;  (2)  that  the 
boiled  materials  ai-e  at  once  poured  out,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  to  cool  in  them  ;  and 
(8)  that  the  vessels  are  always  at  once  cleaned.  But  the  interior  of  such  vessels  should 
always  be  tinned,  care  being  frequently  taken  that  the  tinning  remains  entire.  In  cases 
of  poisoning  the  best  treatment  consists  in  the  free  administration  of  white  of  eggs  and 
millL. 

VEBBITEB,  a  pigment  which  is  extensively  used  in  common  paintinjif,  It  is  either 
blue  or  green,  the  latter  being  generally  known  as  Bremen  green.  It  is  formed  by  a 
very  complicated  pnicess  from  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  sea -salt,  metallic 
copper,  muriatic  acid,  caustic  potash,  and  water,  and  occupies  1>hree  months  in  its  manu- 
facture.   The  blue  is  most  valued. 

VESDOT,  in  henddry,  a  term  indicating  that  a  bordure  is  charged  with  flowers, 
leaves,  or  vegetable  charges.  Thus,  a  bordure  urgent  verdoy  of  oak-leaves  proper  is 
equivalent  to  a  bordure  argent,  charged  with  eight  oak-leaves  proper. 

VESDim,  a  fortified  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Meuse,  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  about  160  miles  (direct  line)  e.n.e.  of  Paris.  It  was  fortified 
by  Yauban,  and  its  defenses  consist  of  a  wall  with  bastions  and  a  citadel.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  carries  on  various  manufactures.  In  Nov.  1871, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  who  thus  established  better  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  troops  before  Paris.    Pop.  *76,  15,488. 

VERE,  Sir  Aubrey  HUNT  de,  178S-1846,  an  Iri.sh  baronet,  author  of  two  dramatic 
poems,  Julian  the  Apostc^te  and  the  Duke  of  Mereia,  as  also  of  A  song  of  Faith,  and  otltsr 
VoerM. 

VERE,  AuBBBT  Thomas  de.;  b.  Ireland,  1814;  third  son  of  sir  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Among  hia  published  works  are  Tlis  WiMen$es 
and  other  Poems  (1^42);  The  Search  after  Proserpine  and  other  Poeim  (1843);  EnglUh  Mis- 
rule  and  Irish  Misdeeds  (1848);  a  poem  on  the  centenary  of  Daniel  O'Counell  (1875). 

VERE,  DE,  a  noble  family  of  England,  of  which  the  most  distinguKshed  menibere 
were:  John,  1460-1518,  18th  earl  of  Oxford,  who  fought  as  a  Lancastrian  in  the  *  war* 
of  the  Roses,"  had  a  command  under  Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth,  and  as  lord  high  stew- 
ard pronounced  sentence  on  tiie  earl  of  Warwick;  Edward,  17ih  earl  of  Oxford.  1540- 
1604,  an  Elizabethan  poet  and  wit  of  fashion;  sat  on  the  trials  of  the  earls  of  E.<3ex, 
Arundel,  and  Southampton,  and  that  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  as  lord  high  clmml)er- 
Uin;  and  held  a  command  in  the  fleet  sent  out  in  1588  against  the  Spanish  Armuda: 
Aubrey,  20th  earl,  who  fought  as  a  royalist  in  the  rebellion,  was  lord  lieut.  of  Essex 
under  Charles  II.,  and  waa  dismissed  by  James  II.  in  1687  for  refusing  to  aid  that  mon- 
i^rch  in  his  schemes. 

YIBOE,  a  mediseval  term  for  a  small  shaft. 

VERGENNES',  a  city  in  w.  Vermont,  in  Addison  co.,  incorporated.  1788;  pop.  70, 
1570.  It  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  mountain  scenery;  and  is  on  Otter  creek,  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  800  tons,  which  empties  into  lake  Champlain  7  m.  distant.  The 
river  is  500  ft.  wide  at  this  point,  with  a  rail  of  87  ft.,  furnishing  extensive  water  power. 
It  is  21  m.  s.  of  Burlington  on  the  Rutland  branch  of  the  ('entral  Vermont  railroad.  It 
contains  a  U.  S.  arsenal,  5  churo'*  es,  the  state  reform  .school  for  boys,  a  newspaper,  an 
efficient  fire  department,  and  water-works.  The  leading  induKtries  are  the  manufacmre 
of  curtain  rollers,  guns,  lumber,  leather,  flour,  furniture,  puuips,  etc.    It  has  regular 
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Steamboat  communication  with  tlie  lake  ports.    The  fleet  with  which  MacDonough  cap- 
tured the  British  squadron  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  built  at  tiiis  place. 

VERGENNE8'.  Charles  Gravier,  Comte  de,  1717-87;  b.  France;  minister  to  the 
electorate  of  Treves  in  1760.  He  was  ambassador  to  Turkey.  1755-68;  afterward  to  Swe- 
den. He  was  made  minister  of  foreign  aftairs  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1774,  after  taking  an 
fictive  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  Sweden.  During  hi»  ad  ministration  were 
signed  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1778,  with  Austria  in  1779,  and  with 
England,  closing' the  revolutionary  war,  in  1788. 

VEB0SB  (Lat.  eirga,  a  wand),  an  officer  of  cathedral  and  colle^ate  churches,  who 
carries  tiie  mace,  whether  before  the  dean  or  other  chief  dignitary,  m  procession,  or  on 
any  other  ceremonial  occasion.  The  mace,  however,  has  no  sacred  significance,  but  is 
simply  an  emblem  of  dignity. 

YERQIL,  PoLTDORB,  abt.  1470— abt.  1555;  b.  Urbino;  a  prolific  author,  his  best 
known  work  being  Huioria  AngUea,  a  history  of  England  from  the  earliebt  times  lo  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Sent  to  England  as  collector  of  Peter's  pence  (of  which 
pffice  he  was  the  last  holder),  lie  remained  in  tliat  country  during  the  must  of  tiie 
remainder  of  his  life,  receiving  successively  the  rectorsliip  of  Churoh-Langton,  the  arcU- 
deiiconry  of  Wells,  and  prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of  Hereford.  Lincoln,  and  St.  Paul's, 
London.  After  a  residence  of  nearly  50  vears  in  EnHand  he  returned  to  end  bis  dziys 
in  his  native  land  with  pecmission  to  hold  his  archdeaconrv,  as  also  his  Hereford  pre- 
bend.    His  Latin  style  is  admired  for  its  neatness  and  lucidity. 

VERGNIAUD,  Pierre  Victurnien,  1759-93;  b.  Limoges.  France.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  member  of  the  Gironde,  and  iu  1791  was  raised  to  tlie  presidency  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  him  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  king. 
lie  was  a  keen  opponent  of  Robespierre,  and  the  Montagnards,  and  iu  1798  was  with  the 
other  prominent  members  of  his  party,  brought  before  tlie  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
(lentenced  to  death  Oct.  80,  which  sentence  was  executed  next  day. 

VERIFICATION,  in  law,  a  legal  term  used  in  pleading  by  a  party  setting  forth  that 
he  stands  ready  to  establish  the  truth  of  those  facts  to  ^^icli  he  lias  pleaded,  if  they  be 
such  as  amount  to  "new  matter,"  the  form  being  **and  this  he  stands  rpady  to  verrfy." 
The  practice  of  equity  and  of  the  civil  codes  of  some  states  requires  a  plea  to  be  verified 
by  appended  affiaiavit.  In  practice  the  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonomous  with 
authentication,  or  the  examination  of  the  truth  of  a  writing. 

TESJtriCB,  a  vinegar  formeriy  much  used,  made  from  sour  cider,  or  from  the  Juice 
of  the  wild  crab.  The  expressed  juice  of  unripe  grapes  is  another  kind  of  verjuice  used 
in  the  vine  districts.    Both  are  occasionally  employed  in  cooking. 

TEBXS'JO,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Paraguay  (q.v.). 

YEBMBS  (Lat.  worms),  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  the  classes  in  his 
zoological  system,  in  which  ho  included  all  the  lower  invertebrate  animals,  whether  of 
worm-like  K>rm  or  not.  The  study  of  their  structure  has  since  led  to  their  arrangement 
in  several  distinct  classes,  and  the  Linnsan  term  is  altogether  disused. 

YESXICEIi'LI  (Ital  little  worms),  a  fine  kind  of  macaroni  (q.v.). 

YEBmCTTLATIOH,  checkering  or  chanoeliog  formed  in  mason- work  as  an  ornament, 
giving  the  appearance  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 

YEBXIFU0E8^  Vbrmioioes.  or  Akthblmhttics,  are  remedies  which  possess  the 
property  of  destroying  intestinal  worms,  or  of  expelling  them  from  the  digestive  canal. 
The  only  worms  whose  presence  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  so  common,  that  the  remedies 
for  their  destruction  ana  expulsion  require  special  notice,  are  the  two  varieties  of  tape- 
worm  known  as  tcBnia  ioUum  and  Umia  medioeansUata,  or  the  hooked  and  the  hookU$$ 
tapeieorm  (q.v.),  the  (MCQvis  lumbricoides  or  lai'ge  round  ifiorm,  and  the  rrecarts  or  oxyuri$ 
wrmteularis,  or  imtUl  threadworm.  A  few  of  this  class  of  medicines  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  destroying  all  these  kinds  of  worms — ^viz.,  the  tapeworms,  the  round  worms,  and  the 
threadworms.  In  this  category,  we  may  place  absinthium,  or  vformtoood,  whose  effects 
are  doubtful;  iobadilla,  or  cevadiUa;  Mntonieay  or  morm-^ieedy  and  its  active  principle, 
santonin  (q.v.);  and  oil  of  turpentine.  As  in  our  notices  of  the  different  human  entozoa, 
we  have  referred  to  this  article  for  the  appropriate  treatnient  of  each,  we  will  commence, 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  importance,  with  the  remedies  that  have  been  recommended 
in  tapeworm,  ranging  them  according  to  the  repute  in  which  they  stand.  (1)  The  root 
of  the  male shielcl-fem  {aspidiumfiUx  rncts),  of  which  tlie  best  preparation  is  the  "liquid 
extract  of  fern-root"  of  the  Pharm.  Br.  It  mav  be  taken  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, in  doses  of  about  a  scruj)1e,  in  tlie  form  of  an  emulsion  with  yelk  of  e^g,  syrup  of 
orange-peel,  and  water;  and  if  the  worm  does  not  come  away  in  six  hours,  a  brisk  pur- 
gative should  be  administered.  Generally,  however,  it  is  expelled  by  a  single  dose,  in 
the  mass,  and  without  pain  or  much  uneasiness.  (9)  Casso  or  koitsso,  the  flowers  of 
brayera  ant/ielmintica,  in  doses  of  from  half-an-ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  (infused 
fpr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  ten  ounces  of  lukewarm  water  and  a  little  lemon-juice),  or  of 
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four  ounce4s  of  the  infusion  of  the  Pharm.  Br  ,  and  following  in  four  hours,  if  it  has  not 
acted,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  is  a  safe  and  very  sure  remedy.  (8)  Decoction  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  tree  {granati  radix).  (4)  Oil  of  turpentine  (q.v.);  and 
besides  these,  which  are  the  best  remedies,  the  seeds  of  the  common  pumpkin  (<!ucur6/to 
pepo);  himela,  the  powder  adhering  to  the  capfeules  of  rotUera  tinctoria;  santonine.  etc., 
have  found  their  advocates.  All  these  medicines  should  be  taken  fasting,  or  ufter  a 
light  supper  on  the  previous  evening. 

Foremost  among  the  remedies  fur  ascaris  lumhricoides.  Dr.  Cobbold  places  mnUmine 
(q.v.);  but  kamela  is  also  very  efficacious  in*  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drams  every 
four  hours.  Dr.  Wariug  in  his  Materia  Medica  gives  a  long  list  of  remedies  employed 
4vith  success  in  the  east,  but  unknown  in  this  country.  Ascai'is  vermieularis,  or  tbe 
threadtoat^m,  is  more  successfully  attacked  locally  in  the  rectum  by  injection,  than  by 
medicines  administered  in  the  ordinary  method.  Among  the  best  forms  of  enemata  are 
half  a  dram  of  tincture  of  sesquichlonde  of  iron  in  a  little  gruel,  retained  in  the  bowel 
as  long  as  possible,  or  injections  of  salt  and  water,  or  of  infusion  of  quassia.  As  an 
interna*  remedy,  santonine  is  the  best.  The  most  annoying  symptom  occasioned  by  these 
worms  the  intense  itching  about  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  especially,  in  the  evening 
and  at  night,  is  b^'^t  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  mercurml  ointment  within  the 
verge  of  the  anus  when  the  patient  retires  to  rest. 

VERMIGLI,  PiETKO  Martire  (Peteb  Martyr),  1500-62;  b.  Florence;  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  intercourse  with  Yaldes,  a  Spanish  con- 
vert, and  study  of  the  works  of  Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  etc.,  induced  to  adopt  the  views 
of  the  reformers.  Having  avowed  his  conversion  at  Lucca,  he  was  necessitated  to  flee 
thence  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  passed  to  Strasbourg,  In  whose  university  he  received 
the  chair  of  divinity.  Invited  by  Cranmer  to  England  he  was,  in  1647,  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  lecturer  on  tlie  Scriptures  at  Oxford.  Driven  from  England  by  the  Marian 
persecution  he  resumed  his  chair  of  divinity  at  Strasbourg,  assuming  also  that  of  Aris- 
toteUau  philosophy,  both  which  he  held  till  1556,  when  he  became  professor  of  theol* 
ogy  at  Zurich.  In  1561  he  attended  the  celebrated  conference  of  Protestant  divines  at 
Foissy,  France,  and  died  next  year,  much  regretted,  at  Zurich.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  most  tolerant  of  the  reformed  communion.  His  works  were  published  in 
English  in  1583  under  the  title  of  the  Commonplaces  of  the  most  Fam>oui  aiid  Beiijowntd 
Diviiie,  Doctor  Peter  Marty r^  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

VEBMlLIOlf,  or  artificial  cinnabar  (q.v.).  is  a  bisulphide  of  mercury,  formed  by  mix- 
ing 100  parts  of  the  metal  with  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  subliming  them  in  properly  con- 
structed retorts;  the  result  is  a  heavy  dull  red  cake,  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness,  of  acicu- 
lar  crystalline  texture,  and  exactly  resembling"  in  these  respects  the  native  cinnabar. 
When,  however,  it  is  finely  powdered,  it  acquires  the  beautiful  bright  red  color  so  well 
known  in  this  pigment.  The  finest  European  vermilion  was,  until  lately,  made  at 
Utrecht  in  Holland,  and  this  manufactory  supplied  nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  now.  how- 
ever, manufactured  in  other  places,  particularly  in  Istria.  A  new  process,  invented  by 
Kirhchoff.  has  also  been  introduced,  and  is  employed  in  most  manufactories  for  makins^ 
the  finest  quality.  It  is  called  the  humid  process,  from  the  employment  of  water,  witji 
which  the  ingredients  are  triturate*!  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  180°  Fahr.,  until  the 
mixture,  which  is  first  black,  turns  a  brownish-red,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
114°  Fahr.,  and  steadily  maintained  at  that  until  the  brighest  color  is  obtained;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  suliside,  the  liquid  is  decanted  off,  and  the  residue  washed  in  clean  water. 
The  Chinese  have  always  been  famous  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  vermilion. 

VERMILION,  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  having  the  state  line  of  Indiana  for  itse.  boundary; 
000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  41,601—88,605  of  American  birth,  201  colored.     Co.  seat,  Danville. 

VERMILLION,  a  co.  in  w.  Indiana,  having  the  Wabash  river  for  its  e.  boundary; 
275  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,025—11,823  of  American  birth,  74  colored.     Co.  seat,  Newport. 

VERMILLION,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana,  having  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  s.  and 
Vermilion  bay  on  the  s.e.,  containing  lake  Mermenteau;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  80,  8,735— 
8,589  of  American  birth,  1956  colored.     Co.  seat,  Abbeville. 

VERMILYE,  Thomas  Edward,  d.d.,ll,d..  b.  New  York,  1808;  studied  at  Yale  col- 
lege and  Piinccton  theological  seminary,  but  without  graduating;  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  New  York;  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Vandewater  street.  New 
York;  of  the  Conirrcgational  church,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  1829-54;  of  a  Reformed 
church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1834-39;  became  pastor  of  the  collegiate  Reformed  church. 
New  York.  He  has  published  Address  before  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  New  York; 
A  Discourse  on  the  rev.  Dr.  Dewitt  before  the  New  York  historical  society;  a  bicentennial 
discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  West  Springfield  church,  March  25, 
1874'. 

▼EBXnr  (Lat.  vermis,  a  worm),  a  term  commonly  applied  to  small  noxious  animals, 
particularly  to  those  which,  unless  their  increase  is  checked,  are  apt  to  become  exces- 
sively numerous.    Of  some  of  the  applications  of  this  term,  as  to  parasitic  insects,  it  ia 
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unneceMary  to  sa^aoything;  but  it  seemB  proper  to  notice  the  use  made  of  it  by  farmers 
aud  gardeners,  witli  reference  to  quadrupeds  and  birds  injurious  to  tiieir  crops,  and  by 
gamelLcepers  with  reference  to  those  which  are  destructive  to  game.  In  tlie  estimation 
of  the  eamekeeper  all  those  animals  are  vermin  which  are  known  ever  to  prey  upon  any 
kind  of  gume»  or  to  rob  the  nests  of  game-birds.  He  therefore  wages  unceasing  war 
against  foxes,  polecats,  weasels,  stoats,  hedgehogs,  hawks,  falcons,  ravens,  carrion- 
crows,  magpies,  aud  even  owls.  The  results  are  not  agreeable  to  the  farmer,  as,  the 
balance  of  nature  being  thus  interfered  with,  animals  destructive  to  his  crops  multiply 
without  restraint,  particularly  rats,  mice,  aud  voles.  The  farmer  is  apt  to  regard  some 
kind  of  game  themselves  as  vermin,  especially  hares  (and  rabbits),  which,  when  numer- 
ous, cause  him  great  loss.  As  to  these,  probably,  there  might  be  ready  enough  means 
found  of  reducing  their  numbers,  if  it  were  permitted,  even  although  an  undiminished 
assiduity  should  be  maintained  in  keeping  down  all  animals  of  prey.  It  is  otherwi.e, 
however,  as  to  the  smaller  quadnipeds  already  named,  aud  the  destruction  of  their 
natural  enemies  is  followed  by  their  excessive  multiplication.  Beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
have  their  use  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  larger  beasts,  which  are  dangerous  to 
man  himself,  or  destructive  of  the  animals  valued  by  him  as  his  propertv,  are  no  longer 
of  use  in  tbicUly-peopk'd  and  extensively  cultivated  countries;  tlieir  extu'pation  is  there- 
fore to  be  desired,  aud  they  rapidly  disappear  before  advancing  civilizaiion;  but  their 
use  in  a  different  state  of  things  may  be  s<'en,  if  we  reflect  on  the  vast  multitudes  of 
antelopes  and  other  herbivorous  animals  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  which  would  soon  cease 
to  And  sustenance  for  themselves  but  for  these  destroyers.  Kites,  kestrels,  owls,  wea- 
sels, aud  hedgehogs  are  particularly  useful  to  the  British  farmer,  as  preying  upon  the 
mice  and  voles,  w-hich  are  often  extremely  destructive  to  his  crops,  eating  whole  rows  of 
seed- wheat  and  beaus,  proceeding  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other;  and  all  the 
injury  done  to  him  by  game,  or  at  least  by  feathered  game,  is  generally  little  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  results  from  the  continual  shooting  and  trapping  of  them  by 
gamekeepers.  No  expcdiejit  is  known  so  likely  to  rid  the  fields  of  mice  and  other  such 
pests,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destniction  of  the  quadrupeds  and  biids  which  prey  upon 
them.  The  farmer  himself,  however,  sometimes  falls  mto  the  error  of  seeking. to  inter- 
fere unduly  with  the  balance  of  nature — complaining  of  rooks  as  a  mere  nuisance,  and 
demanding  the  destruction  of  rookeries.  The  money  which  he  expends  in  guarding  his 
tields  from  n>oks  at  certain  seasons,  when  they  are  apt  to  injure  his  crops,  is  more  than 
repaid  bv  their  services  at  other  times  in  the  destniction  of  grubs.  Wood-pigeons,  which 
have  of  late  become  extremely  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  do  more  harm  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  vermin,  as  they  feed  chiefly  on  grains,  seeds,  youn^  clover,  etc.. 
and  are  very  voracious;  their  ravages  are  becommg  a  serious  consideration  to  farmer 
and  landlord  alike,  and  they  are  therefore  justly  regarded  in  the  light  of  true  farm-pests. 
Small  birds,  sucii  as  feed  both  on  insects  aud  seeds,  are,  like  rooks,  not  to  be  regarded 
as  vermin.  Thev  consume,  it  is  tnie,  a  certain  portion  of  the  grain,  but  they  are  of 
incalculable  use  in  devouring  those  insects  which  are  the  worst  of  all  destrovers  of  crops. 
The  consequences  wliich  have  ensued  from  the  creat  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  small 
biids  in  France,  where  they  are  eagerly  sought  lor  the  table,  should  act  as  a  warning  to 
the  farmers  of  all  other  countries.  The  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  France  are  now 
extremely  anxious  for  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  small  birds,  as  their  only  protection 
a^inst  caterpillars  and  pubs  of  many  kinds.  To  give  a  premium  for  the  destruction 
of  spaiTows,  as  is  soq^etimea  done  in  England,  is  bad  policy,  unless  peculiar  local  cir- 
cumstances have  led  to  their  extraordinarv  multiplication. 

Moles  are  among  the  animals  commonly  regarded  as  vermin  bv  farmers  and  garden- 
ers; and  in  gardens  they  are  certainly  a  pest;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  pastures  owe 
much  of  their  long-continued  fertility  to  the  incessant  stirring  of  the  soil  by  moles;  and 
when  ihey  are  not  excessively  numerous,  it  may  be  better  to  undertake  the  labor  of 
scattering  the  mole  hills,  than  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  creatures  which  throw 
them  up. 

Even  rats  and  mice,  although  often  among  the  most  troublesome  of  vermin,  are  no^t, 
in  all  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  mere  pests.  They  are  so,  it  is  true,  in  fields,  in 
houses,  an^  in  ships;  but  much  of  the  refuse  of  towns  would  probably  become  far  more 
offensive  and  injurious  than  it  is,  if  it  were  left  to  putrefy,  ana  the  rats,  which  frequent 
the  most  filthy  places,  render  valuable  service  by  devouring  it.  Police  regulations  may 
be  imagined,  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  Render  the  presence  of  rats  no  longer 
desirable;  but  in  this  case,  their  numbers  would  probably  soon  diminish  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  supply  of  food. 

Some  of  the  means  used  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  majr  be  briefly  noticed.  Besides 
the  use  of  cats  for  catching  mice  and  rats,  and  of  dogs,  particularly  terriers,  to  kill  rats, 
the  principal  means  employed  are  traps  and  poison.  Of  traps  for  rats  and  mice,  there  is 
great  variety.  The  common  wire  spring  trap  for  mice,  baited  with  cheese  or  scorched 
oatmeal,  which  catches  them  by  the  neck  and  chokes  them,  on  their  biting  through  a 


legs  broken,  or  be  otherwise  injured,  when  it  is  placed  in  situations  to  which  they  have 
access.     Rats  also  learn  to  apprehend  danger,  and  avoid  the  trap;  their  sense  of  smell 
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probably  guiding  them,  which  is  very  acute,  and  apprises  them  of  the  touch  of  humaa 
liandB.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  oil  of  auiaeed,  or  oil  of  caraway,  is  often  used, 
which  seems  to  render  the  bait  more  attractive,  at  the  same  thne  tbat  it  hides  tlie  waru- 
ing  cmclJ.  Professional  ra^catchers  ascribe  especial  value  to  oil  of  rhodium,  but  it  is 
more  expensive  than  the  oils  already  named.  The  poison  most  commonly  used  is  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  so  tikat  only 
the  creatures  for  which  it  is  intended  may  get  at  it.  Pieces  of  bread  and  butter  ^prinliiea 
with  sugar  are  laid  down  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  bread  and  butter  sprinkled  with 
arsenic;  some  of  the  oils  which  have  been  mentioned  being  at  the  same  time  employed. 
A  better  mode  of  |K>lsoniug  rats  Is  by  a  preparation  devised  by  Dr.  Ure,  which  is  t'utal  to 
them,  but  scarcely  dangerous  to  other  animals.  Hog's  lard  is  melted  in  a  bottlo  plunged 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  100''  Fahr.,  and  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  is  added  to  every 
{>ound  of  lard,  with  a  quantity  of  proof-spirit,  to  aid  the  mixture  of  the  lard  and  phos- 
phorus, which,  when  cooled,  form  a  white  mass,  the  spirit  separating  from  it,  &<>  as  to 
be  fit  for  use  again.  This  compound,  very  gently  warmed,  and  mixed  with  flour  az^d 
sugar,  may  be  made  into  pellets,  flavored  with  some  of  the  attractive  oils,  and  laid  dowa 
near  rat-holes.  It  is  also  used  with  advantage  for  field-mice,  small  fiellets  being  sca^ 
tcred  where  they  are  very  abundant.  It  is  safer  for  this  purpose  than  mux  vomica, 
which  is  sometimes  used,  and  more  effectual  than  the  powder  of  hellebore,  and  staves- 
acre  seeds. 

In  farm  yards,  the  precaution  of  placing  ricks  on  frames  or  supports  which  mice  can- 
not climb,  IS  of  great  importance,  as  mice,  when  they  get  into  a  rick  of  corn,  soon 
multiply  excessively,  and  effect  great  destruction.  No  sticks  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
against  ricks.  Corn  in  stacks  may  be  secured  from  mice  by  building  them  on  stone 
staddles,  with  an  overhanging  ledge,  or  on  iron  staddles,  the  smoothness  of  the  iron  pre- 
venting mice  and  rats  from  climbing. 

The  method  employed  with  great  success  for  destroying  the  field-vole,  or  short-tailed 
field  mouse,  by  digging  pits,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Vole. 

Rats  may  be  destroyed  in  great  numbers  in  a  barn,  if  it.  can  be  made  nearly  air-tight, 
by  placing  in  it  a  number  of  chafing-dishes,  filled  with  lighted  charcoal,  strewing  over 
tiiem  bits  of  broken  stick-brimstone;  after  which  the  barn  must  be  quitted  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  door  closed,  and  so  left  for  two  days.  When  the  door  is  opened  again, 
numerous  rats  will  be  found  lying  dead.  Another  method  is  that  of  spreading  the  floor 
with  caustic  potash,  which,  adiiering  to  the  rats'  feet,  is  licked  off.  Tiie  result  is 
obvious. 

Where  rats  and  mice  are  not  very  numerous,  the  trap  is  sufi^cicnt,  but  where  they 
swarm,  poison  must  be  employed. 

Rubbing  the  hands  with  a  mixture  of  essential  oils,  before  setting  the  trap,  is  enougk 
to  prevent  the  smell  of  the  hands  from  bein?  noticed  by  rats. 

Traps  for  taking  vermin  either  alive  or  dead  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Miles,  gard;- 
encr  at  Roslyn  house,  Hampstead,  and  have  been  found,  we  believe,  to  answer  well. 

A  very  good  box-trap  used  for  rats,  and  polecats,  etc.,  is  open  at  both  ends,  the  doors 
closing  when  the  animal  runs  upon  a  bridge  in  the  middle.  Another  and  very  simple 
kind  of  box-trap  is  used  for  nits,  open  only  at  one  end,  the  bait  placed  near  the  other, 
and  connected  with  a  string,  which,  being  loosed  while  the  bait  is  being  eaten,  the  door 
falls.     This  tnip,  however,  can  secure  only  one  nit  at  a  time. 

Mixture  of  oils  recommended  for  rats:  oil  of  rhodium,  1  scmple;  oil  of  caraway,  I 
drachm;  oil  of  lavender,  6  drops;  oil  of  aniseed.  10  drops;  tincture  of  musk,  2  drops. 

A  stamp-tmp,  such  as  is  used  for  rats,  is  used  also  for  foxes,  wild-cats,  etc. — the  dif- 
ference being  merely  in  size. 

VEB'KOKT  (Pr.  verd  morU,  green  mountain),  one  of  the  five  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  sUite  received  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution;  lat.  43° 44' — 45"  n., 
and  long.  IV  25' — IZ**  25'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Canada,  on  the  e.  by  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire;  on  the  s.  by  Massachusetts;  and  on 
the  w.  by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  100  m.  by  lakeChamplain.  It  has  an 
area  of  10,213  sq.m.,  divided  into  14  counties.  The  principal  towns  are  Burlington, 
Montpelier  (the  capital),  Rutlantl,  Bennington,  Windsor,  St.  Albans.  The  surface  is 
rather  hilly  than  mouutamoiis.  the  Green  mountains  being  rounded  enunences  2,000  to 
^2.500  ft.  high,  bearing  vegetation,  and  cultivated  to  their  summits.  The  rivers  ai-e  th^ 
Connecticut  and  it«  western  branches,  and  the  Onion,  Lamoille,  and  smaller  streams, 
affording  abundant  water-power,  and  falling  into  lake  Champlain  (q.v.).  The  state  is 
studded  with  small  lakes.  The  geological  formation  rre  the  lower  groups  of  azoic  and 
Silurian.  East  of  the  Green  mountains  is  a  bed  of  devonian  limestone,  20  or  80  m.  wide. 
Drift  covers  the  whole  state.  Along  the  western  part  of  the  state,  a  great  belt  of  quanz 
is  covered  by  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone  2,000  ft.  thick.  Slates  are  found  on  lake 
Champlain,  "with  hematite  iron,  supplying  several  blast-furnaces.  There  are  deposits  of 
gold,  pyritous  copper  ore,  and  at  Rutland,  rich  quarries  of  statuary  marble.  Clay  for 
white  stoneware  is  found  at  Bennington,  and  there  are  several  quarries  of  soapstone.  The 
climate  is  cold,  with  long  and  severe  winters,  but  healthful — the  temperature  ranging 
from  =  17°  to  -j-  92".  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and  the  country  wed  wooded  with  hemlock, 
fir,  spruce,  oak,  beech,  sugar-maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  butternut,  birch,  cedar,  etc 
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The  hilk  are  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  chief  products  are  wool,  cattle,  maple- 
Bogar,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  ami  potatoes.  In  1870,  farms,  of  the  average  size  of  134 
acres,  occupied  4,528,804  acres;  and  the  live  stock  in  1870  was  valued  at  123,888,835. 
Tlie  state  has  some  tine  scenery,  and  beautiful  waterfalls — as  Bellows  falls  on  the  Con- 
nectlcul,  the  Great  fnlls  of  the  Lamoille,  falls  of  the  Winooski,  a  fall  of  70  ft.  on  the 
Missisquoi,  etc.  There  are  799  m.  of  railway,  two  lines  crossing  the  mountains.  The 
chief  business  is  agriculture;  but  there  are  8  cotton-mills,  65  woolen-mills,  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  machinery,  leather,  bar  and  pig  iron,  scales,  etc.  Vermont  hus  744 
cliurches,  or  1  to  every  444  inhabitants;  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  and 
8  other  colleges,  with  seveml  theological  and  medical  institutions.  41  academies,  3  nor- 
mnl  schools,  and  2,880  public  shools.  In  1878  the  taxable  property  was  worth  $303,202,- 
434.  In  1870  there  were  46  newspaj^ers;  iu  1878,  66  periodicals.  The  governor,  who 
holds  office  for  two  years,  has  a  salary  of  £200;  the  state  treasurer,  £100;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  civil  and  military  affairs,  £55  a  year.  There  are  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
elected  by  ''every  male  citizen  of  peaceable  behavior,  21  years  old,  and  1  year  resident 
in  the  state."  The  first  settlement  in  Vermout  was  in  1724.  when  it  was  claimed  us  a 
part  of  the  New  Hampshire  erunts.  In  1763,  it  was  claimed  by  New  York,  uuder  grants 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York.  For  ten  years  the  New  York  officers  were  resisted. 
and  sometimes  tied  to  trees  and  whipped  by  the  lawless  settlers.  These  contests  were 
stopped  by  the  Revolution ;  but  Vermont,  a  refuge  for  settlers  from  other  staters,  ix?- 
tnained  8  years  out  of  the  union.  It  was  chiefly  the  Vermont  militia  that  gained  the 
victory  of  Plattsburg,  on  lake  Champlain,  in  1813;  and  the  Green  Mountain  state  cau- 
tribufed  very  largely  to  the  union  forces  in  the  war  of  secession.  The  pooulatiou,  one 
seventh  of  which  consists  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  mostly  from  Ireland  aud  Cauuila, 
with  a  very  sli^t  increase,  owing  to  the  large  emigration  to  the  western  states^  was  iu 
1870,  830,551. 

VERMONT  (anU)  was  first  settled  by  people  from  Massachusetts,  who  built  fort 
Dummer  near  the  site  of  Brattleborough  in  1724.  Many  other  settlers  soon  followed 
from  Connecticut,  aud  some  of  the  southern  towns  that  sprang  up  were  chartered  by 
Massachusetts.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  however,  soon  laia  claim  to  the  whole 
region,  and  there  ensued  much  hostility  between  these  colonies  during  several  years. 
In  1776,  when  the  Vermont  settlers  petitioned  the  provincial  congress,  then  iir  session  in 
Philadelphia,  for  admission  into  the  confederacy,  the  people  of  New  York  opposed  and 
caused  them  to  be  rejected.  The  following  year  the  settlers  declared  their  indepciid- 
ence,  framed  a  state  constitution,  and  applied  again  to  be  admitted.  Congress  hesitated, 
though,  as  before,  and  the  British  generals  engaged  in  subduing  the  revolution,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  people  of  the  new  state  to  declare  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain.  But  they  bravely  refused  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  wait  until  1791, 
when  their  claims  and  rights  were  recognized.  The  original  constitution  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  still  known  as  "  the  constitution  of  Vermont  adopted  by 
the  convention  of  1793."  The  state,,  after  its  admission  to  the  union,  prospered  for 
many  years  better  than  most  of  the  other  states,  but  during  the  post  30  years  the  popu- 
lation has  remained  nearly  stationary.  In  1870  the  density  of  population  was  32.37  per- 
sons to  a  sq.  mile.  There  were  70  462  families,  with  an  average  of  4.69  persons  to  each, 
and  66,145  dwellings,  with  an  averajre  of  5  persona  to  each.  Those  engaeed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  numbered  about  57.900,  of  whom  23,602  were  lalwrers  and 84. 144  farmers; 
in  professional  and  personal  services,  21,000,  including  691  clergymen,  9,588  domestic 
servants,  6,426  laborers,  72  lawyers.  669  physicians  luad  surgeons,  and  1895  teachers;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  7,132;  and  in  matnifactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, 22,616.  By  the  census  of  1880  the  total  population  amounted  to  332,286,  showing 
an  increase  of  only  about.  1700  in  10  years.  The  total  number  of  farms  in  1870  wjts 
83.827;  and  in  1873  the  chief  product<»  were  1.748,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  399,000  of 
wheat.  60,000  of  rye.  8,579.000  of  oats,  97,000  of  harley,  865.000  of  buckwheat,  5,088,000 
of  Irish  potatoes,  *350,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  893.200  tons  of  hay.  The  live  stock  num- 
bered 71.000  horses.  128,000  oxen  and  other  cattle,  195.700  milch  cows,  548.600  sheep, 
and  53,500  swine.  In  manufactures  Vermont  is  far  behind  the  other  New  England 
states,  and  by  the  census  of  1870  ranked  as  the  twenty-fifth  in  this  respect  in  the  union.. 
The  number  of  manufactories  at  that  date  was  3,270.  These  employed  about  18,600 
hands,  had  a  capital  of  $20,329,637,  paid  in  wages  $6,264,581.  used  raw  material  valueii 
at  $17,007,769,  and  produced  annually  goods  worth  $82,184,606.  The  largest  manufac- 
turing interest  was  lumber,  of  which,  planed  and  sawed  and  manufactured  as  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  the  annual  product  in  403  mills  was  $6,186,600;  of  woolen  goods  in  43  estab- 
lishments the  value  was  $3,550,962;  of  flouring-mill  products  in  81  mills  the  value  was 
$2,571,594.  Other  manufactories  were  150  tanneries;  2  scales  factories;  87  machine 
shops;  162  carriage  and  wagon  factories ;  28  cheese  factories;  and  47  manufactories  of 
furniture.  Considerable  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Canada  through  Burling- 
ton, which  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  customs-district  for  the  "state.  For 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1875.  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $2,496,830,  and  oi 
imports.  $2,631,748.  This  commerce  is,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  by  the  way  of 
lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  and  St.  John's  rivers.  The  railroads  in  the  state  are 
chiefly  trunk-roads,  forming  parts  of  the  route  between  Quebec.  Montreal,  and  New 
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York,  or  connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Boston,  Portland,  or  White  Mountain 
routes.  Tlie  principal  roads  are  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  rivers,  123  m.  in  the 
state;  the  Rutland  raih'oad,  120  m. ;  the  Vermont  Central,  198  m. ;  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga,  83  m. ;  the  Moulpelier  and  AVells  River,  38  m. ;  and  portions  of  tlie  Troy  and 
JBoston,  Harlem  Extension,  and  the  New  London  Northern.  The  national  banks  of  the 
state  in  1875  numbered  46,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $8,945,890,  and  an  outstanding  cir- 
culation amounting  to  $7,178,581.  There  were  also  at  that  date  20  savings-banks,  which 
had  27,677  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $7,590,599;  and  6  fire  and  8  life  insur- 
ance companies  incorporated  by  the  state. 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Vermont  in  1875  was  estimated  to  be  $81,106,760, 
which  was  stated  to  be  about  40  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  The  grand  list  of  the  state 
is  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation ;  and  in  1878  the  state  tax  was  35  per  cent  on  the  grand 
list  of  $1,175,476.  Adding  the  tax  on  gores  and  unorgani/.ed  towns,  and  deducting  for 
abatements  and  collection  fees,  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  that  year  was  $393,660.  In 
Aug.,  1879,  the  liabilities  of  the  state  amounted  to  $206,186,  of  which  $185,500  con- 
sisted of  an  agricultural  college  fund  due  in  1891.  The  amount  in  the  treasury  at  that 
lime  was  $68,750.    The  ordinary  expenses  paid  during  1878  amounted  to  $451,841. 

Free  public  schools  are  maintained  by  means  of  state  and  local  taxes  and  the  income 
of  a  permanent  school  fund.  There  are  state  and  town  superintendents,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  graded  and  high  schools  arc  sustained.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes 
in  1876  were  $563,044,  and  the  expenditures,  $565,044.  The  permanent  school  fund 
amounts  to  $669,086.  The  school  population  in  1876  was  92,577  children,  of  whom 
72,023  were  enrolled,  and  89,474  were  reported  in  attendance.  The  number  of  schools 
was  2,519,  and  the  average  number  of  school  weeks  was  24  Among  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  state  are  normal  schools  at  Randolph,  Johnson,  and  Castleton ;  Middlcbury 
<!ollege  (Congregational)  at  Middlebury ;  Norwich  university  (Protestant  Episcopal)  at 
Norihfleld;  the  university  of  Vermont  (non-sectarian)  at  Burlington;  the  Vermont 
female  college  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Montpelier;  the  state  agricultural  college  at 
Burlington;  and  the  Vermont  Episcopal  institute,  also  at  Burlington.  The  number  of 
librnries  in  the  state  in  1870  was  1792,  containing  727,263  volumes;  of  which  1056,  with 
405,536  volumes,  were  private.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  is 
about  55,  of  which  7  are  dailies,  42  weeklies,  and  4  monthlies.  The  religious  organiza- 
tions in  1870  were  divided  as  follows:  Baptist,  181;  Christian,  14;  Congregational,  183; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  33;  Filends,  5;  Methodist,  180;  Presbyterian,  9;  Roman  Catholic, 
40;  Second  Advent,  15;  Spiritualist,  1;  Unitarian,  4;  Universal ist.  60. 

Tiie  constitution  of  the  state  provides  for  the  meeting  once  in  seven  years  of  a  coun- 
cil of  censors  who  propose,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  changes  in  the  constitution,  which 
are  acted  upon  subsequently  by  a  convention  called  by  them.  The  first  of  these  coun- 
cils met  in  1785,  the  thirlecntli  in  1869,  and  the  fourteenth  in  1876.  The  governor,  the 
principal  executive  ofllcers.  and  the  legislature  are  chosen  by  the  people  biennially.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  30  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  241  mein- 
bers.  The  judiciary  of  the  state  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  seven  judges,  chosen  by 
the  legislature;  of  a  chancery  court,  which  the  supreme  court  judges  also  hold;  of  a 
county  court  in  each  county;  of  justices'  courts  in  the  several  towns;  and  of  probate 
courts  in  each  probate  district.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state  is  entitled  to 
three  representatives  in  congress,  and  five  electoral  votes.  The  electoial  votes  have  been 
oast  as  follows:  1792,  Washmgton  and  Adams,  3;  1796,  Adams  and  Pinckney,  4;  1800, 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  4;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  6;  1808,  Madison  and  Langdon, 
6;  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  8;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8;  1820,  Monroe  and 
Tompkins,  8;  1824,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Calhoun,  7;  1828,  John  Quiucy  Adams 
and  Rush,  7;  1832,  Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  7;  1886,  Harrison  ard  Granger,  7;  1840.  Harri- 
son and  Tyler,  7;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelingiiuysen,  6;  1848,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  6;  1852. 
Scott  and  Graham,  5;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  5;  IbOO,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  5; 
1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  6;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  5;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  5; 
1876,  hayes  and  Wheeler,  5;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  5. 

VERMONT,  UNIVERSITY  of,  in  Buriington,  on  lake  Champlain;  established 
1791.  In  1865  the  legislature  gave  the  institution  the  avails  of  the  land  received  from 
.  congress  under  the  act  of  1862  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  khown  as  the  "  unixcrsitj  of  Ver- 
mont and  state  agricultural  college."  It  is  an  institution  of  the  state,  and  under  the 
})atronage  of  no  religious  denomination.  Its  original  endowment  consists  mainly  of 
eased  lands,  given  partly  by  the  stiite  and  partly  by  individuals.  It  has  an  invested 
fund  (including  the  agricultural  appropriation)  of  $160,000,  and  tin  annual  income  of 
$20,000.  The  imiversity  is  beautifully  situated  on  elevated  ground,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  lake  Champlain  and  the  Adirondacks  on  the  w.,  and  of  the  Green 
mountains  on  the  n.,  e..  and  south.  It  has  a  library  of  18,000  vols.,  a  laboratory,  and  a 
cabinet  of  art  collections.  It  embraces  departments  of  arts,  science,  and  medicine. 
Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments  except  the  medical.  Professors  (1880)  in 
the  department  of  arts,  8;  in  scientific  department,  8;  in  medical  department,  7;  in  all, 
28.  ^udents:  art  department,  65;  scientific  department,  17;  medical  department,  140; 
in  all,  222.    M.  H.  Buckham,  d.d.,  is  president.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GOOQ  Ic 
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YSBKAL  0&A88,  Swbbt,  AfdhoxarUhum  odorcOum,  a  grass  very  common  in  Britain 
and  tbrougliout  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  generally,  growing  in  mead- 
ows, woods,  and  pastures.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  spiked  oblong  panicle,  the  flowera 
remarkable  as  having  only  two  stamens.  The  spikeleu  are  1 -flowered;  the  glumes  very 
unequal ;  the  floret  accompani^  with  two  rudimentary  florets,  which  botanists  have  very 
generally  described  as  two  outer  paleae.  This  grass  floweis  earlier  in  suniiner  than 
most  of  the  European  grasses.  It  is  relished  by  caUle,  and  is  sown  along  with  other 
grasses  to  form  permanent  pastures.  The  pleasant  smell  of  newly  mown  hay  is  often 
chiefly  owing  to  this  grass,  which  is  fragrant  when  drying,  and  contains  couniarin  (q.v.). 
It  yields,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil  of  an  agreeable  odor.  The  straw  of  this  grass  is 
of  use  for  the  finest  kinds  of  straw-plaiting. 

YEBNA.TIOH,  in  botany,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  are  arranged  in  the  leaf- bud.  It  corresponds  with  SBstivation  (q.v.)  in  the 
flower-bud.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  vernation  of  planta,  and  tliese  differences 
are  characteristic  not  only  of  species  but  of  genera,  and  even  of  natural  orders,  but  the 
vernation  of  the  same  species  is  always  the  same.  The  vernation  of  plants  is  very 
interesting:  in  some  the  leaves  are  very  simply  placed  together;  in  others  they  are  most 
curiously  folded,  rolled,  or  plaited,  and  interlaced  with  each  other,  yet  so  as  to  separate 
most  readily  when  the  proper  time  for  their  expansion  comes. 

VERNE,  Jules,  b.  France,  1828;  studied  law  at  Paris;  brought  out  a  comedy  in 
1850  called  Les  Failles  Bompues,  which  was  followed  hv  Ome  Jours  de  SUge,  and  several 
comic  Qi^eras.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "scientinc  romances,"  of  which  the  first, 
Five  Weeks  in  a  Baboon,  appeared  in  1863.  Among  his  numerous  later  works  may  be 
mentioned:  A  J<mmey  to  tfie  Center  of  the  £kiM(\S72);  Tmnty  Thousand  /jcagues  Under 
the  Sea  (1873);  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (1874);  and  Dick  Sands,  t/ie  Boy  Captain 
(1878). 

VESNET.  Emile-Jean-Horacb,  a  celebrated  French  painter  of  battle-pieces,  in 
whom  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  the  talent  of  a  family  through  seyeml  generations 
distinguished  in  the  sphere  of  art.  His  grandfather,  Olaxtdb  Jobeph,  ioru  in  1714,  was 
a  native  of  Avignon.  By  Antoine  Yernet,  his  father,  also  a  painter,  Claude  Joseph  was 
early  initiated  in  art,  and  going  at  the  age  of  18  to  Italy,  he  remained  there  20  years. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  period,  much  of  which  had  been  passed  in  struggle  and  privation, 
his  reputation  as  a  landscape  and  marine  painter  bad  become  so  high  that  he  was  invited 
to  Paris  by  Louis  XV.,  who  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  Between  this  time 
(17o3)  and  his  death  in  1789  he  painted  an  hnraense  number  of  pictures,  one  of  his  chief 
undertakings  being  a  series  of  large  pieces  commissioned  bv  government,  representing 
the  chief  seaports  of  France.  These  were  15  in  number,  ana  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Louvre;  with  many  other  of  his  best  works.  During  his  life  he  was  held  to  be,  in 
France,  without  a  rival  in  his  own  department;  and  an  honorable  rank  continues  to  be 
assi^ed  him  among  the  painters  of  his  country.  He  married  at  Home  an  English  lady, 
a  Miss  Parker,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Antoine-Charles  Veknet,  born  at  Bordeaux  m 
1758,  and  popularly  known  as  Carle  Yernet  Carle  received  his  education,  in  tlie  first 
instance,  from  his  father,  and  afterward  at  the  academy  of  Paris,  where,  in  1782,  he 
gained  the  chief  prize,  which  brought  with  it  the  privilege,  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
of  studying  for  some  years  in  Rome.  His  subsequent  success  in  Paris  was  great;  he 
achieved  tne*highest  honora  of  the  profession,  became  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St., 
Michel,  as  also  of  the  legion  d'houneur,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1836.  He  was  especially* 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  horses;  but  his  chief  works  were  battle-pieces  on  a  large  scale, 
chiefly  commemorative  of  the  triuniphs  of  the  great  emperor,  and,  as  such,  amazim^ly 
popular  with  the  Parisian  public.  •  The  principal  are:  *'  The  Batilc  of  Marencfo,"  '*  The 
Morning  of  Austerlitz,"  "The  Emperor  giving  orders  to  his  Marshals,"  "The  Bom- 
bardment of  Madrid,"  "Battle  of  Kivoli,  "  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Milan,"  and 
"  Battle  of  Wagram." 

The  youth  of  Hobace  Vernet,  his  son  (born  in  Paris,  June  80, 1789),  was  passed  amid 
the  tumults  and  anarchy  of  the  revolution;  and  his  genend  education  was  as  irregular 
and  incomplete  as  in  such  an  element  we  mi^lit  suppose  it;  but  he  had  in  his  father  a 
capable  instructor  in  art,  the  hereditary  genius  for  which  very  early  became  noted  in 
him.  It  was  the  wisli  of  his  father  that,  as  he  had  himself  done,  his  son  should  go  to 
study  at  Rome;  but  he  failed  in  the  competition  for  the  traveling-pension  for  that  pur- 
pose, given  by  the  academie  des  beajix  arts,  and  the  scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned. 
Undepressed  by  this  disappointment,  the  young  Vernet  married  and  commenced  his 
independent  career  as  a  painter,  being  then  (1809)  only  20  years  of  age.  The  role  which 
he  chose  was  that  suggested  at  once  by  the  previous  success  of  his  rather  and  the  mili- 
tary intoxication  of  the  Parisian  public.  Young  as  he  still  was,  he  had  served  for  some  time 
as  a  soldier,  not,  so  far  ns  is  known,  with  any  special  distinction,  yet  doubtless  with  such 
practical  experience  of  the  detail  of  a  soldier's  life  in  the  field  as  would  be  found  exceed- 
insrly  available  in  his  efforts  for  distinction  of  another  kind.  Whereas  the  treatment  of 
military  subjects  by  his  father  and  others  had  been,  hitherto,  more  or  less  of  the  con- 
ventional and  so-called  imaginative  kind,  more  properly  to  be  called  Imaginary,  tjxe 
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new  aspirftnt.  with  hi8  fullier  syhipathy  and  knowledge,  dought  for  h!s  effects  in  that  geii- 
ous  rendering  of  truth  which  is  tlie  basis  of  a]l  authentic  iuiagination.  In  the  halt,  tlie 
bivouuc,  or  tne  battle,  the  French  soldier  should  be  painted  according  to  the  veritable 
fact  of  the  matter,  as  Vernet  himself  had  seen,  or  could  rigorously  so  conceive  it.  The 
success  which  rewarded  this  attempt  at  more  earnest  and  truthful  conception,  was  bril- 
liant and  instantaneous,  his  very  first  pictures  of  the  kind — "  The  Dog  of  the  Regiment 
tnd  the  Horse  of  the  Trumpet."  **  Capture  of  the  Redoubt,"  "Halt  of  French  ISoldiers," 
etc. — being  received  with  an  enthusiasm  of  favor  accorded  to  those  of.  tio  other  Artist. 
In  1812,  to  confirm  this  popular  approval,  the  first-class  medal  was  awarded  to  him; 
and  in  1814  he  had  the  title  conferred  on  him,  bv  the  emperor,  of  chevalier  of  the  Jegiou 
d'honneur.  The  unrivaled  popularity  which  fie  had  tlius  at  cl  bound  achievetl  ev<»r 
afterward  remained  with  him;  and  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  emperor,  who^e 
victories  he  signalized  on  his  canvas,  was  continued  to  fcim  by  the  restored  dynasty, 
whose  sympathy  with  these  favotite  subjects^  which,  as  occasion  served,  he  contiuueil 
as  before  to  paint,  could  only  be  supposed  imperfect.  By  Charles  X.  he  was,  in  1825, 
made  officer  of  the  le;non  d'honneur;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  memlier  * 
of  the  Institute.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome, 
whither  he  went  to  reside.  He  remained  there  for  several  years;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  legation,  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  act  aa 
representative  of  his  country  at  the  Roman  court. 

With  Louis  Philippe,  the  services  of  Vernet  were  in  especial  request;  and  one  of 
his  most  gigantic  undertakings,  the  ^rand  series  of  paintings  in  the  Constantine  gallery  at 
Versailles,  commemorative  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  arms  in  Algeria,  was  a  task 
prescril^ed  him  by  that  monarch.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  more  than  once  visited 
Algeria;  as,  indeed,  throughout  his  career  he  frequently  became  a  traveler  on  similar 
professional  errands.  To  the  last,  honors  continued  to  flow  upon  him.  In  1842  he  wiis 
made  commander  of  the  legion  d'honneiir;  and  in  the  universal  exposition  of  1855  the 
gnmd  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  him.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1868.  He  left  behind 
him  no  children;  his  only  daughter,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Delaroche,  having  died 
in  1846. 

Though  he  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  himself  to  military  subjects,  as  witnefta 
his  well-known  "  School  of  Raphael,"  "  Judith  and  Holofernes,"  and  many  others,  it  is 
on  his  consummate  treatment  of  these  that  his  fame  mainly  rests;  and  in  this  particular 
department,  though  he  has  many  worthy  competitors  among  his  countrymen,  no  one  of 
them  can  be  said  to  equal  him.  With  the  utmost  skill  in  effective  composition,  he  coni- 
bines  in  these  works  a  surprising  dash,  vigor,  and  truthfulness;  the  movement  and 
veritable  fiery  life  of  conflict  is  expresi-ed  in  them  with  amazing  effect.  In  the  Londoii 
international  exhibition  of  1862  some  good  specimens  were  exhibited. 

VEBIf  I£B,  a  scale,  by  which  linear  or  angular  magnitude  can  be  read  off  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  possible  by  mere  mechanical  division  and  subdivision, 
derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Pierre  Vernier,  "capitaine  et  chastellaine  pour  sa 
majestc  an  chasteau  Durnans."  who  giive  a  description  of  it  in  a  tract  published  at 
Brussels  in  1681.     The  principle  of  this  invention  is  essentially  as  follows:  AB  (fig.  1) 

is  a  portion  of  the  graduated  scale 
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along  the  edge  of  the  otfier,  and  so 
divided  that  ten  of  its  subdivisions 
are  equal  to  eleven  of  the  smallest 
divisions  of  the  scale  AB;  then  each 
division  of  the  vernier  is  eqiiivaletit 
Fia.  1.  to  l^Jjy  of  a  subdivision  of  AB;  and 

consequently,  if  the  zero-point  of 


next  division  on  the  scale;  if  4  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  on  the  scale,  the 
0  of  the  vernier  is /<?t/.r  tenths  above  a  division.  The  vernier  is  applied  to  instruments 
by  being  carried  at  the  extremity  of  the  index  limb,  the  zero  on  the  vernier  beinc:  taken 
as  the  index-point;  and  when  the  reading  off  is  to  be  performed,  the  position  of  tiie  zero- 
point,  with  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  gives  the  result  as  correctly  as  the 
mechanical  graduation  by  itself  permits,  and  the  number  of  the  division  of  the  vernier 
which  coincides  with  a  division  of  the  scale  supplements  this  result  by  the  addition  of 
a  fractional  part  of  the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  scale.  Thus  (fig.  1,  B),  suppose  the 
scale- divisions  to  be  degrees,  then  the  reading  by  the  graduation  alone  gives  only  a 
result  between  15°  and  16";  but  as  the  2d  division  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  a  grad- 
uation on  the  scale,  it  follows  that  the  zero-point  is  y'^  of  a  division  above  15°,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  correct  reading  is  15.2°.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  by  merely  increasing 
the  size  of  the  vernier,  as,  for  example,  making  20  divisions  of  it  coincide  with  21  on 
the  scale,  the  latter  may  be  read  off  to  twentieths;  and  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  size 


of  the  vernier  would  secure  further  accuracy. 
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The  above  is  the  vernier  as  proposed  by  its  inventor,  and  as  it  was  employed  for 
long  after  his  time;  but  in  the  more  recently  constructed  astronomical  and  geodesical ' 
instruments  a  vernier  is  employed 
which  lias  one  graduation  mare 
<flg.  2)  than  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  scale.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  only 

effect  of  this  modification  is  to        -__^— _«..«.„^____^ 
enable  the  vernier  to  be  graduated       f  ^s  y  gs     ] 

toward  the  same  direction  as  the       ^^^^^^^^^^  |    /    i'  J  '.'.'.'.'    *     '^ 
scale,  and  thus  save  a  little  confu-       3^^^^^^^j5~^  '    '    '    k        '    '    "^ 
sion  in  the  reading  off.    In  small 

instruments,  or  where  the  utmost  Fia.  2. 

accuracy  is  required,  a  small  magnifying  lens  Is  fixed  over  the  vtrnier,  to  enable  the 
observer,  in  cases  where  no  two  graduations  coincide  (which  is  generallv  the  case),  to 
.estimate  the  amount  of  error  introduced  by  assuming  that  the  two  graouations  which 
approach  nearest  to  coincldeucc  actually  coincide. 

Of  the  various  methods  for  subdivision  which  were  in  use  before  the  introduction  of . 
the  vernier,  the  most  important  were  the  diagonal  MsaU  (q.v.)  and  the  nonius.  The  latter, 
fio  called  from  its  inventor,  Petrus  Nonius  (Pedro  Nunez),  a  Portuguese  mathematician, 
who  described  it  in  a  treatise  De  OrepuseiUis  Olyssipo^ne,  published  in  1542,  consists  of 
45  concentric  circles  described  on  the  limb,  and  aivided  into  quadrants  by  two  diameters 
intersecting  at  right  angles.  The  outermost  of  these  quadrants  was  divided  into  90,  the 
next  into  89,  the  third  into  88,  etc.,  and  the  last  into  46  equal  parts^  giving  on  the  whole 
a  quadrantal  division  into  2,582  separate  and  unequal  parts  (amounting  on  an  average  to 
about  2'  mtervals).  The  edge  of  the  bar  which  carried  the  sights  passed,  when  pro- 
duced, tlirough  the  center,  and  served,  consequently,  as  an  index-limb;  and  whichever 
of  the  45  circles  it  crossed  at  a  graduation,  on  that  circle  was  the  angle  read  off;  for 
instance,  if  it  cut  the  7th  circle  from  the  outside  at  its  48d  graduation,  the  angle  wae  : 
read  off  as  H  of  80^  or  46'*  4'  17f . 

VERNON,  a  parish  in  w.  Louisiana,  having  the  Sabine  river  for  its  w.  boundaiv,  • 
separating  it  from  Texas;  1450  sq.m.;  pop.  80,  6,160—6,149  of  American  birth,  877 
colored.     Co.  seat,  Leesville.  • 

VERNON,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri,  having  the  state  line  of  Kansas  for  its  w.  boundary; 
800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,382—18,912  of  American  birth,  102  colored.    Co.  seat,  Nevada.   ; 

VERNON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  boun* 
^ary;  775  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,285—17,515  of  American  birth,  128  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Viroqua. 

VZEKOK,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Eure,  stands  on.  the  left  bank  of  the. 
Seine,  50  m.  w.n.w.  of  Paris  by  the  Havre,  Rouen  and  Paris  railwav.    It  contain^  a 
handsome  Gothic  church  and  numerous  picturesque  old  houses  with  wooden  frame- ' 
works,  and  IS  the  seat  of  some  trade  in  grain.    Pop.  76,  6,884. 

VERNON,  Edwakd,  1684-1757,  b.  England;  was  with  Hopson's  expedition  in  1702, 
and  at  the  naval  battle  with  the  French  in  1704  He  became  rear-admiral  in  1708,  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  in  1727.  Having  there  declared  that  Porto  Bello  could  be 
captured  with  6  ships,  he  was  sent  out  with  that  number  of  ships  in  1789,  and  captured 
it  with  a  loss  of  only  7  men.  He  was  repulsed  from  Cartagena  m  1741,  and  lost  heavily 
bjr  sickness.  He  was  several  times  re-elected  to  parliament,  and  commanded  on  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  coast  in  1745. 

VERNON,  Robert,  1774-1849,  b.  England.    He  acquired  a  fortune  in  mercantile 

Eursuits,  and  spent  large  sums  in  collecting  pictures,  mostly  by  English  artists.  In  1847 
e  presented  the  more  valuable  part  of  his  extensive  collection  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Vernon  collection  includes  162  pictures,  besides  many  busts  and  Gibson's 
group  of  Hylas  and  the  nvmphs.  It  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  museum,  and  was 
formerly  at  Marlborough  house. 

VERON,  LoTJiB  Db6Ib£,  179&-1867,  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the  imperial  lyceum, 
l)ecame  a  physician,  made  a  fortune  by  advertising  a  patent  medicine  through  his  con* 
nection  with  papers  for  which  he  wrote  legitimist  and  ultramontane  articles.  In  1829 
he  founded  the  Bemte  ds  Pwris.  In  1881  he  became  manager  of  the  grand  opera,  and 
brought  out  Robert  le  Diable;  and  in  1885  retired,  having  accumulated  a  considerable 
sum.  He  purchased  in  1889  the  ChnsHiuHonnel,  and  again  made  a  lucky  hit  by  publish* 
ing  in  it  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  through  which  its  circulation  was  enormously  increased. 
He  sold  his  paper  after  the  coup  d*Stat,  supported  the  emperor,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  assembly.  He  published  Memoires  aun  Baurgeaie  de  Pims,  Quatre  Ane  de  Regne, 
and  Le»  'xliedtfree  de  Fti/ris  de  1806  d  1860. 

VERONA,  a  province  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  Venice;  1061  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '72,  367,437.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Tyrol;  Vicenza  and  Padua  on  the  e.; 
Rovigo  and  Mantua  on  the  s. ;  Mantua  and  the  lake  of  Garda  on  the  w. ,  the  latter  sepa- 
rating it  from  Brescia.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  direction  of  the  Tjrol,  con- 
taining Monte  Baldo,  6,000  ft.  high,  and  in  the  s.  is  the  great  plain  of  the  Po.  jBP^ 
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intersected  by  18  canals,  ntxa  is  drained  by  the  Adige,  the  Tartaro  or  Castagnaro  river, 
one  of  its  branches,  separating  it  from  Mantua.  Txie  valley  of  the  Adige  extends  fronk. 
the  Tyrol  frontier  to  the  defile  of  Chiusa,  where  it  flows  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
near  Kivoli,  famous  for  the  battle  won  by  Bonaparte  and  Massena  over  the  Austrians* 
in  1797.  In  the  mountains  near  Verona  is  the  village  of  Gargagnago,  where  Dante  wrote 
part  of  his  Purgatorio  while  a  guest  of  Can  della  £ala,  lord  of  Verona.  It  products  are 
grain,  rice,  fruit,  flax,  silk,  oil,  and  wine.    Capital,  Verona.  • 

VESO'HA,  an  ancient  and  interesting  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  Venetia,  stands  on  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  72  m.  w. 
of  Venice  by  railway.    It  stands  on  the  Adige,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  connected  by  four  bridges.    The  aspect  of  the  town,  and  of  the  rich  landscape 
around,  is  considered  remarkably  fine.    Verona  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  a  member 
of  the  famous  quadrilateral  (q.v.),  and  has  always  been  considered  a  place  of  strength 
since  it  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  265  a.d.    Its  modem 
fortifications  are  amons  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  military  engineering  in  Europe. 
After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian s  in  1816,  it  was  greatly  strengthened;  and 
after  1849  they  made  every  effort  to  render  it  impregnable.    Of  its  many  interesttne- 
edifices,  the  chief  is  the  amphitheater,  built,  it  is  supposed,  between  the  years  81  ana 
117  A.D.    The  building  has  been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  interior  being  still,  to  all 
appearance,  complete.     The  lesser  diameter  of  the  building  is  404  ft.,  that  of  the  arena 
166  ft. ;  and  the  edifice  is  calculated  to  have  contained  22,000  people.     This,  as  well  a» 
many  of  the  other  structures  of  the  city,  has  a  handsome  appearance,  owing  to  having- 
been  built  of  Verona  marble.    The  Porta  del  Borsari  and  the  Arco  dei  Leoni  are  fine 
Roman  gateways,  both  of  the  imperial  age.     The  streets  of  Verona  are  wide,  espe- 
cially the  Corso;  there  are  fourprincix>al  squares,  of  which  the  Piassa  dei  Signori  con> 
tains  the  palace  of  the  Delia  Bcala  and  the  superb  Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  the  facade  of 
which  is  adorned  with  bronze  and  marble  statutes  of  celebrated  natives  of  Verona, 
including  Catullus,  Pliny  the  younger,  etc.    The  picture-gallery  contains  about  400 
specimens,  including  a  Transfiguration  by  Titian,  ana  a  full-length  portrait  and  a  Deposi- 
tion by  Paul  Veronese.    The  cathedral,  the  date  of  which  is  uncerUun,  but  which  is 
attributed  to  Charlem&ffne,  has  a  handsome  porch,  flniarded  bv  the  celebrated  paladins, 
Roland  and  Oliver.    The  more  modern  parts  of  tne  cathedral  are  exceedingly  rich, 
and  among  other  excellent  works  of  art,  it  contains  a  famous  Assumption  by  Titian. 
Altogether,  there  are  in  Verona  about  40  churches,  many  of  them  beautiful  specimena 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  containing  valuable  paintings  and  other  art  treasures.     The 
palaces  are  also  numerous  and  fine;  and  there  are  several  theaters,   hospitals,  etc. 
Manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  hats,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  and  hosierv  are  earned  on,  and 
the  town  trades  considerably  with  Venice  in  garlic  sausages.    Excellent  cattle  are  reared 
on  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  vicinity.    Wines  and  fruit  are  good  and  abundant.    Pop.  of 
Verona  and  suburbs,  '72,  65,87(1. 

The  early  history  of  Verona  is  involved  in  obacurity,  and  there  is  some  difflcultv  ia 
determining  whether  it  ori«:inally  belonged  to  the  Euganei  or  the  OenomanL  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  ofthe  Romans,  and  under  the  empire  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  the  n.  of  Italy.  Constantine  took  it  by  assault  in  312;  Stilicho  de- 
feated the  €k>ths  here  in  402.  Charlema^e  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  royal 
residence  of  his  son,  king  Pepin.  The  Montagues,  who  were  Ghibellines,  lived  here  in 
perpetual  and  deadly  enmity  with  the  Guelf  Capulets;  and  from  the  contentions  that;, 
took  place  between  these  families,  Shakespeare,  drawing  upon  an  Italian  authority — 
has  derived  materials  for  his  tragedy  of  Borneo  and  JuUet.  in  1259  the  town  received 
Mastino  della  Scala  as  its  ruler.  In  1405  the  city  gave  itself  over  to  Venice,  in  order  to 
free  itself  from  its  tyrants,  who  were  alternately  of  the  Scala,  the  Visconti,  or  the  Car- 
rara families.  It  has  since  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rest  of  Venetia,  and  in  1866 
was  ceded  to  Italy. 

YEBONESE,  PAuii.    See  Caoliabi. 

VE|U>N1GA,  the  name  of  a  supposed  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whose  his- 
tory, and  indeed  whose  historical  existence,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
According  to  the  legend,  Veronica  was  one  of  the  women  who  met  our  Lord  on  lus- 
way  to  Calvary;  and  as  he  was  sinking,  overpowered  bviatigue,  under  tie  weight  of  the 
cross,  Veronica  offered  him  her  veil,  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  nis  brow,  when,  wondrous- 
to  tell,  the  divine  features  were  miraculously  impressed  upon  the  cloth,  and  remained 
as  a  permanent  picture  of  the  face  of  our  Lord.  This  miraculous  picture  is  reported  to 
have  been  preserved  in  Rome  at  St.  Peter's  church  from  about  the  year  700.  Another, 
of  similar  appearance,  is  preserved  at  Milan;  and  many  Catholic  writers,  among  whom 
are  the  learned  Mabillou  and  Papebrook,  have  supposed  that  whatever  is  to  be  said  of 
the  legend  of  the  pious  woman  at  Jerusalem,  the  name  "Veronica"  is  but  founded  on 
an  erroneous  application  of  what  in  reality  was  meant  to  designate  not  the  personage, 
but  the  picture,  which  was  described  as  wra  icon  (Gr.  e^lcon),  ''the  true  image"  (i.e.,  of 
Christ).  Other  writers,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Veronica  is  a  real  name,  and 
designates  a  real  personage,  although  probably  erroneously  applied  in  this  legend.    The 

Eicture  has  been  frequently  reproduced  both  in  paintine  and  engraving;  the  most  cele- 
rated  of  the  former  is  one  by  the  great  Spanish  painter  Morales,,  surnamed  **  the  divine**' 
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from  his  favorite  subject,  which  was  the  countenance  of  our  Lord  in  the  "Ecce  Homo'* 
«nd  similar  subjects. 

YESOHIGA.    See  Speedwell.. 

VERPLANCK,  Gulian  CROMMBajN,  ll.d.,  1786-1870;  b.  New  York;  graduated, 
Ck>lumbia  college,  1801;  admitted  to  the  bar;  spent  several  years  in  Europe;  member  of 
the  legislature,  1^,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education ;  prof essor  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Cliristianity  in  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary,  New  York,  1822;  member 
of  congress,  1825-33;  state  senator  for  several  years;  vice-chancellor  of  state  university; 
president  of  the  New  York  board  of  emigration  commissioners, *1846-61.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  Evidences  of  Reveal^  Religion;  Essay  on  ihe  Doctrines  of  Contracts; 
Addresses  and  Discourses;  and  eoited  Shakespeare's  Plays  with  his  Life,  3  vols. 

VER'RES,  a  Roman,  elected  pretor  in  74  B.C.,  and  by  lot  hecsme  prcUor  urba/n/us. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sicily,  the  richest 
province  of  the  republic.  Here  he  was  guilty  of  great  oppression  and  extortion,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  administration  was  accused  by  the  Sicilians.  Cicero 
managed  the  prosecution,  and  Hortensius  the  defense.  Cicero  had  prepared  six  orations, 
bat  at  the  close  of  the  first  so  clear  was  the  guilt  of  Yerres  that,  without  awaiting  his 
sentence,  he  fled  to  Masilla,  remaining  in  exile  27  years,  and  living  in  affluence  on  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.    He  perished  in  the  proscription  of  Antony. 

TEBSAILLE8,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  French 
court,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  stands  on  a  plain,  11  m.  s.w.  of  Paris  by  rail- 
way. A  fine  avenue,  which  forms  part  of  the  road  from  Paris,  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts.  The  town  covers  a  large  area  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  is  of  remark* 
ably  regular  construction,  consisting  of  long  and  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Yersailies,  a  city  more  of  pleasure  than  of  industry, — long  accustomea  to  find  its  sus- 
tenance in  the  expenditure  of  a  luxurious  court,  and  subsequently  a  place  of  residence 
for  many  foreigners  attracted  hither  by  the  salubrity  of  the  cUmate,  the  fine  promenadee> 
and  the  economy  of  living,  as  compared  with  that  in  Pa^is — has  few  manufactures,  and 
little  trade.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  public  library  of  50,000  vols.,  many 
palatial  edifices,  public  fountains,  spacious  squares,  and  elm-planted  avenues;  and  when 
taste  in  architecture  and  in  landscape-gardening  was  more  formal  than  at  the  present 
time,  the  town  was  esteemed  the  handsomest  in  Europe.  The  great  attraction  of  Yer- 
sailies is  its  palace,  and  the  history  of  this  structure  may  be  said  to  be  the  history  of  the 
town.  The  site  occupied  by  the  palace  is  known. to  have  been  that  of  Uie  ancient  priory 
of  St.  Julien,  the  chronicles  of  which  place  the  date  of  the  building  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Capetan  monarchy.  Later,  the  priorv  became  a  feudal  stronghold,  and  its  first 
superior,  Hugo  de  Yersaliis,  lived  in  the  11th  century.  In  1570  the  manor  belonged  to 
Martial  de  Leomenie,  one  of  the  victims  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  building  was  con- 
verted by  Louis  XIII.  into  a  ch&teau;  and  Louis  XIY.  devoted  enormous  sums  to  its 
embellishment,  or  rather  reconstruction.  Louis  XY.  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior,  and  meditated  alterations  that  would  have  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
edifice,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  from  want  of  money.  Under  Louis 
XYL,  Yersailies  continued  to  be  one  of  the  usual  residences  of  the  court  down  to  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  which  CTeat  event  had  its  beginning  here  in  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general,  in  May,  1789.  Louis  Philippe  transiormed  the  palace  of  Louis  XIY.  into  a 
museum,  to  contain  trophies  of  the  victories  of  France.  The  approach  to  the  palace  is 
by  the  Plaee  d'Armes  and  the  Gour  d^Honneur,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a  lar^  eques- 
trian figure  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  other  statues.  The  entire  length  of  the  palace  is  nearly 
1400  feet.  The  collections  embrace  i)ictures  of  events  in  french  history,  portraits  of 
French  heroes,  etc.  The  most  interesting  are  the  pictures  of  David  which  illustrate  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  and  those  by  Horace  Yemet.  The  gardens,  with  their  broad  terraces 
and  lon^  allevs,  are  imposing,  but  formal;  the  fountains  are  on  the  grandest  scale.  From 
the  middle  of  Sept.,  1870,  till  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1871,  Yersailies  was  the  center 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  Germans.  On  Sept.  20,  king  William  and  the  crown-prince 
entered  the  town;  and  there,  on  Jan.  18,  1871,  the  former  was  proclaimed  emperor  of 
Germany.  On  Jan.  28,  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  in  Yersailies;  alter  the 
peace,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  national  assembly  and  government  of  the  republic,  and 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  army  under  gen,  Mac  Mahon.     Pop.  76,  49,622. 

VEB8E  (Lat.  versus,  from  verto,  to  turn,  a  turning  of  the  plow,  a  furrow^,  a  row ;  a 
line  in  writing  and  in  poetry),  a  section  or  group  of  meters  written  in  one  line.  See 
Mbtbr,  Rhtme.  The  term  verse  is  often  erroneously  applied  to  a  group  of  lines  or 
verses,  which  is  properly  a  stanza.    Ycrse  is  often  use<i  to  signify  metrical  composition. 

VEBSEGZ,  a  t.  of  the  Temesvar  co.,  Hungary,  stands  on  the  Yersecz  mountains.  45  m. 
0.  of  Temesvar  by  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  non-united  bishop.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  production  of  silk,  wine,  and  rice.     Pop.  21,095. 

VERSICLE  (Lat.  versieulus,  a  little  verse),  a  short  verse  in  the  service,  which  is 
spoken  or  chanted  by  the  priest  or  minister  alternately  witii  a  "response"  by  the 
people.  "* 

YEB8I0H&     SeeBiBLB.  f  ^^     ^\ 
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YEB8T,  or  Weust,  in  Russian,  wersta,  an  itinerary  measure,  equivalent  to  1166)  jBida, 
or  about  two-tliirds  of  an  English  mile. 
YEBT.    See  Heraldry. 

VEBTEBSLS.    See  Spinal  Oolttmn  and  Sksletok. 

YEBTEBSATA.  the  highest  and  most  important  of  the  animal  sub-kingdoms,  charac- 
terized by  tlie  universal  presence  of  a  bacKbone,  composed  of  a  varjMng  number  of 
amail  bones  called  vertebrae  (see  Skeleton  and  Spinal  Colttmn),  which  at  once  serve 
,for  the  general  support  of  the  other  parts,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  central  part  of 
the  nervous  system  (tli^  brain  and  spinal  cord)  in  a  closed  cavity  in  the  interior. 

We  shall  notice  first  the  developmental  and  then  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebrates.  Like  tl»e  meml)ers  of  the  other  sub-kingdoms;  the  vertebrates  l)egin  in  a 
semi-fluid  nitrogenous  substance  called  plasma,  which  separates  itself  (or  differentiates, 
as  it  is  scientilically  termed)  into  albumen,  fibrin,  primary  membrane  (the  lemma  of 
Owen),  nuclei,  and  cells,  in  which  form,  says  the  above-named  physiologist,  "  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  new  organism  first  dawns  as  a  nucleated  germ-cell,  or  germinal  vesicle." 
The  formation  of  yolk  by  the  evolution  of  albuminous  granules  and  oil-particles  from 
the  plasma,  and  the  development  of  an  outer  layer  of  membrane,  complete  the  «nim- 
pregnated  egg.  For  further  development,  another  principle,  the  spermatozoon,  or 
product  of  the  sperm-cell,  is  required.  Its  reception  by  the  egg  is  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  germ-mass,  which  is  formed  by  consecutive  divisions,  cleavages,  or  segmenta- 
tions of  the  impregnated  center,  which  incorporates  more  or  less  of  the  yolk.  Thus  far 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  germ.  The  next  step,  to 
use  the  words  of  professor  Owen,  '*  impresses  upon  the  nascent  being  its  vertebrate  type." 
As  has  been  shown  iii  the  article  Development  op  the  Embryo,  the  parietal  portion 
of  the  germ  becomes  raised  up  on  each  side  into  a  ridge,  so  that  a  long  groove  or  furrow 
is  formed  between  these  parallel  ridges  (see  figs.  6,  7,  8  in  Development);  and  the 
margins  of  these  sul)sequently  uniting  with  one  another,  constitute  a  tube,  in  the  interior 
of  which  the  vertebrate  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centers  are  developed.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  margins  of  the  germs  extend  downward  over  the  yolk  till  tney  meet  and  form  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Hence  in  the  vertebrates  there  are  developed  from  the  chorda  dor- 
^i%  or  notocJvord {se^  Development),  "a pair  of  plates  *neurad,'*  to  inclose  the  ner- 
vous axis,  and  a  pair  of  plates  'heemad.'f  ^o  inclose  the  vascular  axis  and  organs  of 
vegetative  life.  Flesh  and  skin  co-extend  with  the  inclosing  plates.  This  formation  of 
two  distinct  parallel  cavities— neural  and  hamal— under  symmetrical  guidance,  in  the 
vertical  or  *  neuro-hcemar  direction,  with  a  repetition  of  parts  on  the  right  and  left  sides, 
establishing  transverse  or  *  bi  lateral  *  symmetry,  constitutes  the  chief  developmental 
characteristics  of  the  vertebrate  animal." — Owen's  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
The  accompanying  diagrams,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  professor  Huxley's  Ble- 
m&ntt  of  Compcmitiw  Anatomy,  may  tend  to  render  this  subject  more  intelligible.  In 
the  invertebrates,  merely  a  single  saccular  or  tubular  investment  is  formed,  which 
incloses  all  the  viscera;  so  that,  provided  we  select  one  high  enough  to  possess  a  heart 
and  uervoufi  system^-the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  would  be  represented  by  1 

and  2,  while  P  represents  the  parietes,  or 
^^,..^.1,  1^  wall  of  the  body,  A  the  alimentary  canal, 

^  x^3rs??Sc  9^^i'\  1         M  the  mouth,  H  the  heart,  ana  N  the 

|M  nervous  centers.  "It will  be  observed," 
aays  professor  Huxley,  "  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  in  the  middle,  the  principal 
centers  of  the  nervous  system  upon  one 
side  of  it,  and  the  heart  upon  the  other. 
In  none  of  these  animals,  a^in,  would 
you  discover  in  the  embryonic  state  any 
partition  formed  by  the  original  extemu 
parietes  of  the  body  between  the  nervous 
centers  and  the  alimentary  canal." — Op. 
eit,,  p.  59.  But  the  vertebrate,  after  it 
has  passed  through  its  very  earliest  stages 
of  development,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
a  single,  but  a  double  tube;  and  the  **  two 
tubes  are  separated  by  a  partition,  which 
was,  primatively,  a  part  of  the  external 
DIagramB  representing  generaUzed  secuons  of  one  of  parietes  of  the  body,  but  which  now  lies 
the^hlgher  invertebrates  (1,  2)  and  of  a  vertebrate  ^  ^  ^^^^  p^^j^f^^  het^^^eon  the  cere- 

1,8,' transverse:  2,4,  longltndinal  section;  ▲,  alimen-  bro-spinal  nervous  centers  and  the  ali- 
tary  canal;  H,  heart;  P, parietes  of  the  body;  F,   mentary  canal.      Hence  a  transverse  sec- 

SSJS?I^"^''^?2SjjfelJ.r5SSlfe  «°n  of'anjvertebrated  animal  may  ba 
centers  of  vertebrate;  c^,notochord;  M,  mouth.        represented  diagramatically  by  Uft.   3, 

wnere,  for  the  most  part,  the  lettershave 
the  same  signification  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  but  where  F  denotes  the  second  or  cere- 


*  Backward  in  man,  upward  in  beasts. 


t  Forward  in  man,  downward  in  beasts. 
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.  brospinal  tube.  The  visceral  tube  (P)- contains,  as  in  the  case  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mal, the  alimentar^r  canal,  the  heart,  and  certain  nervous  centers  belonging  to  the 
so-called  sympathetic  system.    This  nervous  system  and  the  heart  are  situated  upon 

'  opposite  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sympathetic  corresponding  in  position  and  in 
forming  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  with  the  chief  nervous  centers  of  the  invertobrata;  so 

.that  the  cerebro-spinal  tube  appears  to  be  a  superaddition — ^a  something  not  represented 

.  in  the  invertebrate  series,  in  close  connection  with  the  profound  difference  between 
the  chief  nerve-centers  of  the  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate,  is  another  remarkable 

.  structural  contrast.  In  all  the  higher  invertebrates,  with  a  well-developed  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  latter  ia  perforated  by  the  gullet,  so  that  the  mouth  is  situatea  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  the  principal  masses  of  the  nervous  system;  and  some  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  latter  lie  in  front  of,  and  others  behind  the  esophagus.  A  longitudinal  section  of 
such  an  animal  may  therefore  be  represented  by  fig.  2.  A  similar  section  of  a  verte- 
brated  animal  shows,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  center  of  the  nervous  system  not  to  be 
perforated  by  the  esophagus,  the  latter  turning  away  from  it,  and  opening  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (flg.  4)." — Op.  cU.,  p.  60.  No  structures  having  any  analogy 
to  the  cliorda  dormlis,  or  rwtochord^  or  to  the  vuceraX  a/rebes  and  defts  (see  Skeleton),  are 
to  be  found  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  any  of  the  invertebrates. 

Passing  on  from  the  developmental  to  the  structural  differences,  we  universally  have 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  nervous  centers,  consisting  of  brain  and  spinal  cord;  and 
ttie  organs  of  the  five  senses  are  usually  present.  All  possess  a  distinct  vascular  system, 
containing  blood,  with  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  suspension,  and  in  all  (with  the  soli- 
tary known  exception  of  the  ampJUoxus,  or  lancelet),  there  is  a  compact  muscular  heart 
of  two  or  more  cavities,  and  provided  with  valves.  The  breathing  organ  communicates 
with  the  pharynx.    The  alimentary  canal  has  two  apertures,  usuallv  at  opposite  ends  of 

.the  trunk,  the  mouth  or  reception  aperture  never  being  fonned  of  modified  limbs,  or 
working  horizontally,  as  in  the  articulata,  but  provided  with  two  bony  jaws,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  acting  vertically. 

All  vertebrates  possess  a  hepatic  portal  system,  b^  which  the  blood  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  is  collected  into  a  portal  vein  which  ramifies  through  the  liver.  The  limbs 
may  be  totally  absent,  or  one  or  two  pair,  never  more.  The  muscles  surround  the 
bony  levers  on  which  they  act,  and  thus,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  will,  move  the 
limbs  and  other  parts.     The  sexes  are  distinct. 

Comparative  anatomists  differ  in  their  division  of  the  vertebrates  into  classes,  and 
as  to  the  best  basis  of  classification.  Prof.  Owen,  in  his  Anottomy  of  Vertebrates,  admits 
of  only  four  classes,  viz.,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals;  whereas  Milne-Edwards^ 
Huxley,  and  many  of  our  leading  authorities,  separate  the  amphibians  from  the  rep- 
tiles, and  assign  them  a  class  by  themselves.  Prof.  Owen,  after  describing  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  piscine,  reptilian,  ovian,  and  mammalian  types,  observes  that  the  vertebrates 
might  be  binarily  diviaed  into  oviparous  and  viviparous;  into  anallantoic  orbranchiate» 
and  allantoic  or  abranchiate;  into  hematotJurmai  \Qj.  hawna,  blood,  thermos,  hot)  having 
four-chambered  heart,  spongy  lungs,  hot  blood,  ajidhematoeryal  (Gr.  Tiaima,  blood,  cruos, 
cold),  having  less  perfect  breathing  organs,  less  complex  heart,  with  cold  blood ;  and  adopts 
the  latter.  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  after  uoticine  the  division  of  the  vertebrates  into 
branchiate  and  abranchuite,  and  pointing  out  the  non-nomogeneous  character  of  the  abran- 
chiates — mammals  being  so  si  rongly  separated  from  birds  and  reptiles— suggests  the  removal 
of  them  to  an  independent  position.  "Thus,**  he  observes  the  classes  of  the  verte- 
brata  are  capable  of  beinj?  grouped  into  three  provinces:  (1)  The  Ichthyoids  (com- 
prising fishes  and  amphibia),  defined  by  thd  presence  of  branchise  at  some  period  of 
existence,  the  absence  of  an  amnion,  the  alienee  of  a  rudimentary  development  of 
the  allantois,  nucleated  blood  corpuscle,  and  a  parasphenoid  bone  in  the  skull;  (2) 
the  Saubians,  defined  by  the  absence  of  branchisB  at  all  periods  of  existence,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  well-developed  amnion  and  allantois,  a  single  occipital  condvle,  a  complex 
mandibular  ramus,  articulated  to  the  skull  by  a  quadrate  bone,  nucleatea  blood  corpus- 
cles, and  no  parasphenoid,  comprising  reptiles  and  birds:  and  (8)  the  Mahmalb,  devoid 
of  branchiae,  and  with  an  amnion  and  an  allantois,  but  with  two  occipital  condyles,  and 
a  well-developed  basi-occipital,  and  no  parasphenoid,  a  simple  mandibular  ramus,  articu- 
lated with  the  squamosal,  and  not  with  the  quadratum,  with  mammary  glands,  and 
with  red  non-nucleated  blood  corpuscles.'* — Op.  eU.  p.  74. — For  further  details,  the  reader 
may  consult  Stannius^s  Carnpa/rative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertsbrata  (in  German),  Wagner's 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebraia,  translated  from  the  Ckrman  by  Tulk;  the  works 
of  Huxley  and  Owen  quoted  in  this  article;  and  the  special  departments  of  Cuvier's 
E^ne  Animal,  and  Bianchards's  L* Organisation  du  JS^ne  Animal,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication—a  work  which,  if  ever  completed,  will  rival  Cuvier's  opus  magnum, 

YERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  (Vertbbrata,  ante).  The  following  is  a  brief  synop- 
tical classification  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  only  classes  and  orders,  and  referring  to 
vanous  articles  throughout  this  work,  for  a  description  of  families,  genera,  and  species. 
The  vertebrate  animals  include  only  one  subkingdom,  vertebrala,  ^^ch  may  be  oriefly 
defined  as  comprising  animals  having  a  body  composed  of  a  number  of  segments 
placed  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  and  a  nervous  system  chiefly  dorsal.    A  transverse  and 
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vertical  section  of  the  body  exhibits  two  cavities  completely  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  partition.  The  dorsal,  or  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  is  contained  in  the 
superior  or  dorsal  cavity;  the  ventral,  or  inferior  cavity,  contains  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  heart,  and  hemal  system,  and  also  a  nervous  system,  called  the  sympathetic,  or 
ganglionic,  consisting  usually  of  a  double  chain  of  ganrfia,  connected  by  nerve  fibers, 
which  also  contain  flliiments  derived  from  the  cerebrospinal  system.  During  the  embiy- 
onic  condition  of  all  vertebrates  the  center  of  the  partition  is  occupied  by  an  elon- 
gated, cellular,  cylindroidal  mass,  called  the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis,  which  in 
some  vertebrata  continues  through  life;  but  it  is  usually  replaced  by  a  partly  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous,  and  partly  bony,  jointed  structure,  called  the  vertebral  column.  See 
Development  op  the  Embryo,  ante.  Another  characteristic  of  vertebrates  is  that  the 
alimentary  canal  never  penetrates  or  passes  through  any  part  of  the  nervous  system 
as  it  does  in  invertebrates,  the  gullet  in  them  passing  through  an  oesopbagal  nerve 
collar.  In  all  vertebrates,  moreover,  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  visceral  tube  or  cav- 
ity, which  lies  at  the  sides  of,  and  immediately  behind,  the  mouth,  has,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  a  series  of  parallel  thickenings,  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  body, 
which  arc  called  the  visceral  arches,  and  between  these  arches  there  are  clefts  by  which 
the  pharyngeal  cavity  temporarily  communicates  with  tte  exterior.  Nothing  corre- 
sponding to  these  arches  and  clefts  is  found  in  the  invertebrata.  A  vertebrate  may 
have  no  articulated  limbs,  and  it  never  has  more  than  two  pairs,  which  always  have 
an  internal  skeleton  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached.  Invertebrates  usually  have 
a  greater  number  of  limbs,  and  the  muscles  are  attached  to  an  exo-skeleton.  All 
vertebrates,  except  the  lancelet,  have  a  single  valvular  heart,  and  a  hepatic  portal  sys- 
tem, the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal  being  in  part  returned  to  the  heart  by  a 
portal  vein  which  ramifies  through  the  liver;  and  there  is  also  a  peculiar  system  of 
vessles,  called  the  lacteal  »ystem,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the  venous  system  of  blood- 
vessels, and  consists  of  a  series  of  vessels  which  take  up  the  products  of  digestion, 
and  While  they  are  undergoing  partial  elaboration,  convey  them  to  an  entrance  into 
tiie  venous  circulation,  where  they  mingle  with  the  venous  blood,  soon  to  be  sent  to 
the  lungs.  In  regard  to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nervous  systems,  the 
former  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  portion,  and  in  all  except  the  lowest  members 
jf  there  is  a  well-marked  separation  into  spinal  cord  (myelon)  und  brain  (eficephalon\  the 
*  proportion  of  one  to  the  other  differing  very  greatly.  The  nerves  which  arise  from 
:  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  symmetrically  disposed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  sensation  and  motion,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  also  are 
symmetrically  formed,  while  the  sympathetic  system  is  more  or  less  unsymmetrical  in 
form  and  distribution,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  in  regulating  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion, circulation  of  the  blood,  and  lymph,  and,  to  an  undetermined  extent,  respira- 
tion. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  commonly  called  the  system  of  animal  life,  while  the 
sympathetic  system  is  called  that  of  organic  or  i>egetatvoe  life,  as  it  ha»  nothing  to  do, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  voluntary  motion.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  how- 
ever, that  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  in  some  respects,  is  far  from  being 
perfectly  understood,  although  almost  innumerable  important  facts  have  been  ascertained. 
Although  the  articulata,  such  as  insects  and  crustaceans,  are  particularly  associated 
with  the  possession  of  an  exo-skeleton  exclusive  of  an  endo-skeleton,  such  as  belongs 
to  vertebrates,  still  many  of  the  latter  have  an  exo-skeleton,  formed  by  a  hardening  of 
the  out«r  layer  of  the  integument.  The  integument  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an  outer 
non-vascular  epidermis,  and  a  deeper  vascular  dermis,  and  from  these  may  be  developed 
an  epidermal,  or  a  dermal  skeleton.  The  epidermal  skeleton  is  always  horny,  and  is 
represented  under  various  forms,  as  in  the  hairs  of  animals,  the  feathers  of  birds,  the 
scales  of  serpents  and  lizards,  and  the  plates  of  tortoises  and  turtles.  The  dermal 
skeleton  may  be  either  horny  or  bony. 

Divisions  ofth<e  Vertebrata.— H\A^  great  subkingdom  is  naturaily  divided  into  the  five 
great  classes  of  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  or  pisees,  amphibia, 
reptilia,  aves,  and  mammaha.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  however, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  members  of  these  classes, 
so  that  there  is  disagreement  when  it  is  undertaken  to  group  them  into  larger  sections. 
The  fact  that  all  agree  in  recognizing  the  above  five  divisions,  while  many  high 
authorities  disagree  in  regard  to  more  general  groupings,  suggests  a  question  as  to^  the 
necessity  of  a  more  general  division. 

Class  I.,  Pisces. — Vertebrate  animals  which  are  provided  with  gills  throughout  their 
Vhole  life.  The  heart,  when  present,  consists,  except  in  dipnoi,  of  a  single  auricle  and 
a  single  ventricle,  and  the  blood  is  cold.  The  limbs,  when  present,  are  in  the  form  of 
fins,  or  expansions  of  the  integument,  and  there  is  neither  an  amnion  nor  an  allantois 
in  the  embryo,  unless  the  latter  is  regarded  as  represented  by  the  urinary  bladder.  In 
most  fishes  there  is  a  peculiar  line  of  scales  called  the  lateral  line,  in  which  each  scale  is 
perforated  by  a  tube  leading  to  a  longitudinal  canal  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
body  and  is  connected  with  cavities  in  the  head.  It  has  been  thought  that  its  chief 
oflSce  was  to  secrete  the  mucus  which  covers  the  body  of  the  fish,  but  this  idea  is  now 
regarded  as  probably  erroneous,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  has  a  function  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  touch.    The  osseous  system  in  fishes  varies  widely.    In  the 
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ta&colet  the  spinal  cord  is  supported  hy  little  more  than  a  gelatinous  notocbord ;  in  others 
the  skeleton  remains  cartilaginous,  or  it  is  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  osseoiis,  and 
In  others  it  is  entirely  converted  into  bone,  although  the  bone  of  fishes  is  unlike  the  bone 
of  mammals  and  other  vertebrates.  The  vertebral  column  of  a  bony  fish  has  the 
following  characteristics:  the  vertebrse  of  which  it  is  composed  are  hollow  at  both  endA, 
or  amphiccUous,  and  the  cup-like  margins  are  united  by  ligaments,  while  the  cavities 
between  the  vertebrsB  are  filled  with  an  elastic  ^latinous  substance,  the  remains  of  the 
notochord,  which  acts  as  a  ball  and  socket  jomt,  well  adapted  to  the  CTeat  mobility 
required  in  these  animals.  The  kidneys  are  generally  greatly  developed,  forming  two 
elongated  organs  situated  beneath  the  spinal  column  and  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  ureters  often  dilate  and  form  a  kind  of  bladder, 
the  doubtful  representative  of  the  allantois  above  mentioned.  The  nervous  system  of 
flahes  is  of  an  inferior  type,  tlie  bruin  being  very  small  and  principally  consisting  of 
eanglia  devoted  to  the  special  senses.  The  essential  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the 
Mbyrinth,  is  present  in  most  tislies,  but  there  is  no  compartment  external  to  this  having 
an  outer  communication,  and  none  is  required,  as  in  air  breathing  animals. 

In  re^rd  to  the  divisions  of  the  class  pieces  they  are  arranged,  according  to  prof. 
Huxlev,  into  six  orders,  the  subdivisions  of  which  are  according  to  the  classification  of 
prof.  Ow«u: 

Order  1,  PharyngobrancMi, — This  order  includes  but  a  single  species,  the  ainphioxu$ 
ianeeolatus,  or  lancelet  (q.v.). 

Order  2y  Jfar«p<?^ra/i<'/m(q.v.).— Body  cylindrical,  worm-like,  and  without  limbs;  skull 
oartilagmous,  and  having  no  lower  jaw;  notochord  persistent;  gills  sac  like  and  not  fur- 
nlBhed  with  cilia.    See  Lamfrbt  and  Hag,  ante. 

Order  3,  Teleostci. — This  order  comprises  most  of  those  fishes  which  have  a  well-ossi- 
fied endo-slceleton,  and  nearly  corrcfsponds  to  Cuvier's  division  of  osaeays  fishes.  See 
Telbostet;  also  AcAi^THOPTERTOiT,  Albwifb,  Anabasida,  Anablefb,  Archer-fish, 
Baustes,  Bass  {labrax),  Bapse,  Bib,  Blue- fish,  Black-fish.  Bokito,  Bont-pike,  Bur- 
bot, BuLL-TRorT,  Candle-fish,  Carp,  Climbing-perch,  Clupeid^e,  Clupesocidjb, 
Oharr,  Coal-fish,  Chub,  Cod,  Cottus,  C^iiETODONTiDiB,  CvpRiNiDiB,  Ctprinodon- 
Tmji,  Dab,  Dace,  Dentbx,  Dory,  Drum-fish,  Esocida,  Fighting-fibh,  FisTULARiDiB, 
Flat-fish,  Flounder,  Fi.ying-pish,  Okj>idm,  Goli>-fish,  Groundling,  Gudgeon, 

€(^TMN£TRU8,    GyMNOTUS,    HaDDOCK,    HaLIBUT,    HOLOCANTIIUS,    HeRRING,    LaBRIDJS, 

Lamfris,  Leapino-fish,  Leucibcus,  Lino,  Mackerel,  Malacopterygii,  Mango-fish, 
Mullet,  Ofah,  Obphromenus,  OsTEOoi^ossiDiE,  Ostracion,  PARALEPiDro^,  Perch, 
PERCOPSiDiB,  Pharyngognathi,  Pike.  Pike-pbrch,  Pn.cHARD,  Pilot-fmqh,  Pipb- 
FiBH,  Plaice,  PLEURONECTiDiK,  PoGOKiAs,  Pollack,  Polypterus,  Remora,  Koach, 
RoGKLiNG,  Round-fish,  Salmon,  Salmonida,  Saury-pike,  Scabbard-fish,  Scad, 

ScOMBERESOCIDiE.    SOOMBERIDiB,    Sea-PIKE,    ShAD,    ShEEPSHEAD,   SiLURIDiB,    SmELT, 

Sole,  SPARiDiB,  SpHYRjnuiDiE,  Sprat.  Sword-fish,  Star-gazer,  Tautog,  Thera- 
PONiD.E,  ToAD-Fi^,  ToMcoD,  Trout.  Trunk-fish,  Tunny,  Turbot,  White-batt, 
White-fish,  Whiting,  Wolf-fish.  Wrasse. 

Order  4c,  Oanmdei. — This  is  an  important  order,  but  is  represented  more  by  extinct 
than  by  living  forms,  reaching  far  bacTc  in  geological  time,  and  furnishing  many  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  paleontology.  At  the  present  epoch  the  oraer  consists  of 
only  seven  genera,  viz. :  1,  lepidoateus;  2,  polypterus;  8,  caUiTnoiehthys;  4,  amia;  5,  ad- 
penser;  6,  scapJUrhynehus;  7,  spatularia;  all  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
principally  to  fresh  water.  They  have  the  following  characteristics:  The  endo-skeleton 
18  only  partially  ossified,  most  of  the  vertebral  column  remaining  cartilaginous  during 
^ife,  especially  in  the  paleozoic  forms,  in  which  the  notochord  is  often  permanent.  The 
skull  has  distinct  cranial  bones,  and  there  is  a  lower  jaw-hone.  The  exo-skeleton  is  in 
the  form  of  ganoid  scales  (see  Ganoid  Fishes,  ante)  or  spines.  There  are  usually  two 
pairs  of  lateral  fins,  supported  by  fin  rays,  the  first  rays  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
strong  spines.  The  pectoral  arch  is  furnished  with  a  clavicle,  and  the  ventral  fins  are 
•close  to  the  iinus.  The  caudal  fin  is  generally  unsymmetrical  (heterocercal).  There  is 
4ilways  an  air-bladder,  which  is  provided  with  an  air-duct,  and  is  often  cellular.  The 
intestine  is  furnished  with  a  spiral  valve.  The  gills  and  opercular  apparatus  resemble 
those  of  the  teleostei.  The  heart  has  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  ana  the  base  of  the 
'branchial  artery  is  dilated  into  a  bulbits  arterioms,  which  is  rhythmically  contractile,  and 
has  a  coat  of  striated  muscular  fibers  and  several  transverse  rows  of  valves.  The  most 
important  of  these  characteristics  are,  the  partially  ossified  condition  of  the  endo-skeleton. 
but  which  varies  p'\  to  extent  of  ossificntionr  In  most  of  the  older  forms  the  notochord 
-remains,  no  vertec  til  centra  are  developed,  and  the  skull  is  cartilaginous  and  protected 
by  ganoid  plates;  out  even  in  these  the  outer  parts  of  the  vertebrae  are  often  ossified.  In 
others  the  vertebrae  are  biconcave  or  amphicoelous.  as  in  teleostei.  In  one  ganoid, 
however,  the  bony  pike  or  lepidosteus,  the  vertebrae  are  opisthocoelous,  or  concave 
l)ehind  and  convex  in  front.  This  is  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  development  in- 
the  vertebral  column  of  any  fish,  and  as  being  more  reptinan.Than  piscine.  The  ganoid 
scales  are  composed  of  two  layers,  an  inferior  one  of  bone,  and  an  outer  one  of  enamel, 
rflimilar  to  that  of  teeth,  and  called  ganoine.  The  most  typical  form  of  these  plates  is 
rfaomboidal,  and  placed  edge  to  edge  without  overlapping,  articulated  by  means  of  dis- 
^nct  processes,  and  forming  oblique  rows.     Sometimes,  however,  the  plates  or  scales 
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are  circular,  and  overlap  each  other  as  in  ordinary  fishes.  In  the  sturgeon  there  «r» 
detached  dermal  plates  of  true  bone.  Both  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  usually  pres- 
ent, the  ventrals  being  placed  far  back.  In  some  forms  the  paired  fins  are  arranges  efy 
as  to  form  a  fringe  around  a  central  lobe,  and  for  this  reason  prof.  Huxley  has  arranged 
them  in  a  distinct  section  called  croasopterygicUB  (fringe-fluncd).  Thju  same  form  is  found 
in  the  sixth  order,  dipnoi.  The  caudal  fin  varies  in  form,  being  sometimes  homocercal, 
.  and  sometimes  heterocercal,  and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  ganoids  are  midway  between 
Uie  bony  fishes  (teleostei)  and  the  shtvrks  and  rays.  Like  the  bon>^  fishes,  the  ganoids- 
have  free,  pectinated  ^ills  attached  to  branchial  arches  and  inclosed  in  a  branchial  cham- 
ber protected  by  a  gill-cover,  and  closed  by  a  branchiostegal  membrane,  usually  sup- 
ported by  branchiostegal  rays.  The  sturgeon  (adpenser)  and  polj/pterus  are  furnished 
-with  spiracles  on  the  top  of  the  head,  communicating  with  the  mouth.  The  order  gan- 
aidei  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  lepidogarmdei,  in  which  the  body  is  furnished 
with  scales  of  moderate  size,  and  the  endo-skeleton  is  more  or  less  perf ectlv  ossified ;  and 
placoganoidei,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  imperfectly  ossified,  and  the  head  and  more  or 
less  of.  the  body  are  protected  by  large  ganoid  plates,  often  united  by  sutures.  See  Boi<nr- 
FiSE,  Cephalasfis,  Polyfterus,  Pterichthts,  and  STURaEON,  ante. 

Orders,  ElasmohrancML — This  order  is  equivalent  to  the  selacliia  of  Mtlller,  the 
plaeoids  of  Agassiz,  and  the  TwlocepJudi  and  pla^ioatomi  of  Owen,  and  to  the  mgst  typical 
portion  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  briefiy  defined  by  the  following, 
characters:  The  skull  and  lower  jaw  are  well  developed,  but  there  are  no  distinct  cra- 
nial bones,  the  skull  consisting  of  a  single  cartilaginous  box,  without  sutures;  vertebral 
column  sometimes  composed  of  distinct  vertebrae,  sometimes  cartila^nous.  The  exo- 
skeleton  is  composed  of  placoid  granules,  tubercles,  or  spines;  two  pairs  of  lateral  fins, 
supported  by  cartilaginous  fin  rays,  the  .ventral  fins  far  back;  pectoral  arch  lias  no  clavi- 
cle; heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  and  a  huUms  artenoms  rhythmically 
contractile  and  having  a  coat  of  striated  muscular  fibe^rs,  and  seveml  transverse  rows  of 
valves.  The  gills  are  pouch-like,  differing  materially  from  those  in  teleostei  and  gan* 
bidei.  In  the  sharks  and  rays  the  branchial  arches  are  fixed,  and  the  branchial  cham- 
ber is  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  pouches,  and  each  partition  supports  a  series  of 
branchial  lamihee  attached  to  each  side  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The  separate  pouche» 
open  into  the  pharynx  by  a  separate  slit,  and  communicate  externally  with  the  water  by 
a  separate  aperture  placed  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  There  is,  therefore,  no  gill-cover 
and  no  branchiostegal  membrane  or  rays.  The  elasmobranchii  are  divided  into  two  sub* 
orders:  holocephaU,  in  which  the  mouth  is  terminal,  and  there  is  only  a  single  gill-slit^ 
and  the  plagiostomi,  in  which  the  mouth  is  transverse  and  placed  on  tlie  under  surface  of 
the  head,  and  there  are  several  gillrslits  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  suborder  holo- 
cephaU includes  several  curious  fishes,  of  which  the  only  living  forms  are  the  chimeri- 
dse.  See  CHiMiBRA.,  ante.  There  are  several  fossil  representatives  in  the  secondary  and. 
tertiarv  formations  constituting  the  genera  edaphodtts,  elasmodics,  and  iachiodiu.  The 
suborder  plagiostomi  includes  the  sharks  (q.v.)  and  the  rays  (q.v.). 

Order  6,  IHpnoi — This  order  includes  only  certain  kinds  of  mu3-fishes,  lepidonren^ 
and  ceratoduSy  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  fishes  and 
the  amphibia.  See  Lefidosiren,  a)Ue.  The  lepidosiren  formerly  constituted  the  lowest 
order  of  amphibia,  but  most  authorities  now  place  it  as  the  highest  order  among  the  fishes. 
The  body  is  fishlike  in  form,  the  skull  has  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw,  and. 
the  notochord  is  persistent;  there  are  no  vertebral  centra  nor  an  occipital  condyle.  The 
exo-skoleton  in  living  types  is  composed  of  overlapping  cycloid  scales,  but  the  fossil 
forms  have  ganoid  scales.  The  dipnoi  resemble  the  amphibians  in  having  a  heart  with 
three  cavities — two  auricles  and  one  ventricle — and  in  having  true  luuii:s  and  a  trachea 
and  glottis,  the  blood  returning  to  the  heart  by  a  distinct  pulmonary  vein. 

Diitribution  of  Mslies  in  Time. — The  oldest  representatives  of  fishes  are  ganoids,  and 
four  genera  are  found  in  the  upper  silurian  rocks.  Their  maximum  development  waa 
in  the  Devonian  red  sandstone.  The  stureonidse  commenced  their  existence  in  the 
mesozoic  formations  (lias)  and  a  true  sturgeon,  acipenser  toUapicuSf  in  the  eocene.  The 
elasmobrauchii  (sharks  and  rays)  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  upper  Silurian  in  the 
upper  Ludlow  rocks.  Their  remains  consist  of  spines  and  fin  rays,  from  which  the 
genus  oiiclius  has  been  established.  Portions  of  sJiagrecn  have  been  referred  to  the  genus 
sphagodus.  The  true  sharks  are  represented  in  the  later  mesozoic  deposits,  but  they  aie 
mostly  found  in  the  tertiary  formation,  several  genera  in  the  eocene.  The  true  rays, 
however,  are  older  than  the  true  sharks,  probably  beginning  in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
Until  recently  the  dipnoi  were  not  known  to  be  represented  in  pjust  time,  but  the  triaa- 
sic  and  Jurassic  teeth  upon  which  Agassiz  founded  his  genus  ceratodun  are  now  regarded 
as  belonging  to  this  order.  The  teleost  fishes  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  creta- 
ceous formation,  toward  the  end  of  the  mesozoic  epoch,  but  after  this  they  arc  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  whole  class  of  fishes,  and  they  now .  seem  to  have  reached  their 
greatest  development. 

Class  II.,  Ai^fhibia. — This  class  comprises  the  frogs  and  toads,  the  salamandroids^ 
the  csecilisB,  and  the  extinct  labyrinthodonts.    See  Amfhibia  and  Batrachia,  ante. 

Class  III.,  Reptilia. — The  reptiles  are  divided  into  ten  orders,  four  of  which  are 
represented  by  living  forms,  and  six  of  which  are  extinct.  The  living  orders  are,  1,. 
cmonia,  the  tortoises  and  turtles;  2,  ophidia,  the  serpents;  3,  lacertilMf  the]\zaxds^  4,. 
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trceodtUa,  the  crocodiles  and  aUigators.  The  exthict  orders  are  5,  tehthyopteif/gta;  Q, 
.  iBOuropteiyffia;  7,  anomodontia;  8,  pteromuria;  9,  dinoMuria;  10,  theriodontia. 

Order  1,  CheUmia  (q.v.).-— See  also  Tortoisb,  Tijbtle,  and  Snapping-turtle,  arUe. 

Order  2,  Ophidia — comprising  the  snakes  and  serpents.  See  Serpents,  Boa,  Cobra- 
di-Capello,  Coluber,  Elapb,  Lachesis,  Puff-adder,  Python,  Rattlesnake,  Toxo- 
DON,  Trigonocephalus,  and  Viperid^. 

Order  8,  iocertt^io— comprising  those  animals  commonly  known  as  lizards  and 
some  serpent-like  forms,  and  having  the  following  general  characters:  Two  pairs  of  well- 
developed  limbs  as  amle,  but  there  may  be  but  one  pair,  and  sometimes  there  are  no* 
limbs;  but  a  scapular  arch  is  always  present.  There  is  generally  an  exo-skeleton  in  the 
form  of  horny  scales,  like  those  of  snakes.  The  vertebrsB  of  the  dorsal  region  are  con- 
cave in  front,  but  rarely  concave  at  both  ends.  There  is  a  single  transverse  process  at 
each  side  of  a  vertebra,  and  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  simple  and  undivided.  There  is 
either  no  sacrum,  or  the  sacral  vertebrae  rarely  number  more  than  two.  The  teeth  are 
not  set  in  distinct  sockets,  except  in  some  extinct  forms,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  movable  eyelids.  The  heart  contains  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the 
latter  being  partially  divided  by  an  incomplete  partition.    The  order  lacertilia  are  oftea 

grouped  with  the  crocodilia,  under  the  name  sauna,  and  this  is  a  convenient  term  to- 
esignate  all  reptiles  which  resemble  the  typical  lizards.  All  the  lacertilians  have  teeth, 
which  are  always  simple;  sometimes  sharp  and  conical,  as  in  monitor;  sometimes  blade- 
like, with  serrate  edges,  as  in  imtana;  and  sometimes  with  rounded,  crushing  crowns. 
The  order  is  sometimes  divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  first  section  the  tongue  is  long  and  can  be  protruded,  as  in  serpents;  in 
the  second  section,  including  the  geckos,  the  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  not  pro- 
trusible;  in  the  third  section,  which  contains  the  chameleons,  the  tongue  is  long,  protrusi- 
ble,  and  worm-like,  with  a  clubbed  extremity.  See  Chameleon,  Lizard,  Gecko^ 
Iguana,  and  Mosobaurus,  ante. 

Order  4,  CrocodiMa.—T\\\s,  is  the  highest  order  of  living  reptiles,  and  includes  the 
crocodiles  (q.v.),  alligators  (q.v.),  and  gavials  (q.v.).    See  also  Jacare  and  Cayman. 

Extinct  Orders  of  Reptiles. — Order  5,  Ichtkyopterygia,  Owen  (Jchthyosauria,  Huxley), 
flee  Ichthyosaurus,  ante. 

Order  6,  Sauropterygi/i,  Owen  (Ftesiosaurta,  Huxley).    See  Plebiobaurus,  ante. 

Order  7,  Anomodontia,  Owen  (tHcynodontia,  Huxley).  The  prominent  characters  of 
this  order  are  in  the  jaws,  which  are  regarded  as  having  been  encased  in  horn,  forming  & 
kind  of  beak  like  that  of  chelonians.  In  the  genus  oimenodon  both  jaws  were  probably 
without  teeth,  but  in  the  other  genus,  dieynodon,  the  upper  jaw  was  furnished  with  two- 
long  tusks.  The  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  were  very  strong,  and  the  limbs  well  devd- 
oped  and  adapted  to  walking  and  not  swimming.  These  forms  are  found  in  the  triassic 
strata  of  s.  Africa  and  India. 

Order  8,  Pterosauria.—lilna  order  includes  the  extraordinary  group  of  flying  reptile* 
belonging  to  the  mesozoic  epoch.     See  Pterodactyl,  ante. 

Order  9,  Dinosaurid. — Most  of  these  animals  were  gigantic,  and  supposed  by  some  to- 
have  had  afflnitles  with  the  pachydermatous  mammals.  The  skin  was  sometimes  naked, 
sometimes  having  an  exo-skeleton  of  bony  shields  like  those  of  crocodiles;  anterior 
trunk-ribs  double-headed;  teeth  set  in  distinct  sockets.  There  were  always  two  pairs  of 
limbs,  very  strong,  and  furnished  with  claws.  In  some  the  fore  limbs  were  small  com- 
pared to  the  hind  limbs.  See  Dinosaurla,  <mU:,  Hadrobaurus,  HYKfiosAURUS,  Iguan- 
odon,  Megalosaurus,  and  Titanosaurus. 

Order  10,  TTieriodontia. — This  order  was  established  by  prof.  Owen  for  the  reception 
of  a  number  of  carnivorous  reptiles  of  the  triassic  period.  The  dentition  is  of  the  car- 
nivorous type,  there  being  three  distinct  sets  of  teeth,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  The* 
canines  were  long  and  pointed.  In  cynodraco,  which  is  regarded  as  the  typical  genus,, 
the  canines  are  not  only  immense,  but  are  compressed,  and  have  the  hinder  trenchant 
Ijorder  minutely  serrated,  as  in  the  canines  of  the  saber-toothed  tiger  or  machaerodus 
(q.v.).  The  humerus  also  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  the  cat  family,  and  other 
carnivorous  mammals,  in  having  a  supra-condyloid  foramen  for  the  protection  of  the 
median  nerve  and  brachial  artery. 

Class  IV.,  Aves. — See  Birds,  ante.    The  members  of  this  class  maj  be  defined  as- 
onparons  vertebrates  with  warm  blood,  a  double  circulation,  and  a  covering  of  feathers 
(Owen).     The  embryo  has  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  branchiee  are  never  developed 
at  any  period  of  existence  upon  the  visceral  arches.    The  skull  articulates  with  the 
vertebral  column  by  a  single  occipital  condyle.     Tlie  form  of  the  vertebral  centra, 
varies,  but  it  is  never  amphiccelous  or  cup-shaped  at  both  ends,  except  in  the  remarka- 
ble ichthyomis  dispar,  found  by  prof.'  Marsh  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America. 
Each  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  loyrer  jaw  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  which  are  sepa- 
rate in  the  embryo,  and  the  jaw  articulates  with  the  skull,  not  directly,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  a  quadrate  hone,  as  in  reptiles.    This  peculiarity,  together  with  that  of 
the  possession  of  nucleated  red  blood  gfobules,  has  led  prof.  Huxley,  notwithstanding 
vast  differences  in  oUier  respects,  to  place  birds  and  reptiles  in  one  division,  to  which  he- 
has  given  the  name  of  sauropsida  (q.v.).     The  heart,  in  birds,  contains  four  chambers*, 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  as  in  mammalia,  and  there  is  no  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation,  as  in  reptile&    The  blood.  jsL^antti 
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<108*  to  104"  Fahr.).  The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  spongy,  cellular  lungs, 
"Which  are  not  freely  suspended  in  pfeund  sacs,  and  the  bronchi  open  Into  a  number  of 
air-sacs  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  respiration  in  birds  is  more  complete  and 
active  than  in  any  other  class  of  vertebrates,  which  accounts  for  their  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  is  naturally  associated  with  their  great  activity  and  high  order  of  physique. 
The  following  arrangement,  somewhat  altered  from  Cuvier's  classification,  is  the  one 
probably  most  generally  followed.  It  includes  seven  orders:  1.  Natatores,  or  swim- 
mers; 2.  Grallatores,  or  waders;  8.  Cursores,  or  runners;  4.  Rasores,  or  gallinaceous 
birds;  5.  JScansores.  or  climbers;  6.  Insessores,  or  perchers;  7.  Raptores,  or  birds  of  prey. 
To  these  may  be  added  two  subclasses,  saurornithes,  containing  the  order  saurtercs;  and 
odontornithep,  containing  two  orders,  odoniolcce,  and  odontomas. 

Order  1,  Natatores,  divided  into  four  families,  viz.,  1,  Brevipennaice,  including  the  pen- 
.^ins(q.v.),  auks  (q.v.),  guillemots  (q.v.),  divers (q. v.),  and  grebes  (q. v.);  2,  Longipennatct, 
comprising  laridse  (q.v.)  and  procellaridse  (petrels);  8,  TotipalfmUcB,  mQ\\it\mg  the  peli- 
•cans (q.v.),  cormorants  (q.v.),  gannets  (q.v.),  frigate  bird  (q.v.),  darter  (q.v.),  and  others; 
4,  Lainellirostres  (q.v.),  including  the  ducks  (anatidse),  geese  (anserinse),  swans  (cygnidae), 
and  others.  See  Albatross,  Anas,  Brent-goose,  Black-duck,  Blue-wing,  Canvas- 
back,  Cereopsis,  Garrot,  Goose,  Hareld,  Kitttwake,  Harlbquin-duck,  Muse- 
duck,  Palamedid/K,  Scaup-duck,  Suell-drake,  Shovkler,  Summer-duck  or  Wood- 
duck,  Swan,  Sphenibcid.*;,  Teal,  Tropic  Bird. 

Order  2,  OraUatores.—^iQe  Grall^,  ante,  including  the  families  otidoR  or  bustards 
<q.v.),  charadriada  (q.v.),  or  plovers  (q.vj.  See  also  Kildeer  and  Lapwing.  Oruidm  or 
cranes  (q.v.).  See  also  Demoiselle  and  Trumpeter.  Ardeidce.  See  Heron,  Adjutant, 
Ibis,  Marabou,  Night-heron,  Open-bill,  Sand-hill  Crane,  Spoonbill,  Stork,  Tan- 
talus. ScolopacidcB  (q.v.).  See  Avocet,  Curlew,  Godwit,  Greensiiank,  Rufp, 
fiNiPE,  Woodcock.  Yellow-legs.  BaitUda  (q.v.)  or  rail  (q.v.).  See  also  Gallinuus, 
KtAnga  or  Sand-grouse,  and  Notornis. 

Order  8,  Cursores,  divided  into  two  families,  strutkionida  and  apterygida.  See  Cas- 
.80WARY,  Emeu,  Dinornis,  Dodo,  Ostrich,  Rhea,  and  Apteryx. 

Order  4,  Rasores,  or  gallinaceous  birds  (q.v.),  including  the  following  families:  (Mum' 
bides  (q.v.).  See  also  Bronze-pigeon,  Carrier-pigeon,  Dove,  Frutt-pigeos,  Ground- 
dove  and  Ground-pigeon,  Partridge-pigeon,  Pigeon,  and  Turtle-dove.  Oractdes. 
See  Curassow  and  Guan.  PhasianidcB  (q.v.).  See  also  Argus,  Fowl,  Guinea-fowl, 
Lyre-bird,  Pheasant,  Macartney-cock,  Trapogan,  Turkey.  Tetrao^iida,  or  grouse 
fun?ily.  See  Black  cock,  Bonasia,  Capercailzie,  Francolin,  Grouse.  Partridge, 
Ptarmigan,  Quail,  Virginian  Quail.    Chironidce,   See. Sheath-bill.  Tinamidos.  See 
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Oi'clerS,  Seansores  or  climbers  (q.v.),  containing  the  following  families:  Psittaeida  or 
parrots  (q.v.).  See  also  Cockatoo,  Lorikeet,  Macaw,  Paroquet,  and  Owl-parrot. 
Bamphasudae.  See  Ortophaga  and  Toucan.  .  PicidcB,  or  woodpeckers  (q.v.).  See  also 
Barbet  and  Wryneck.     CuculidcB.    See  Cuckoo,  and  Honey-guide. 

Order  6,  Insessores  (q.v.),  divided  into  four  sections  or  tribes,  according  to  the  form 
•of  the  beak,  viz.,  controstres,  dentirostres,  tenuirostres,  smd  flssirostres. 

The  conirostres  contain  the  following  families:  FringiUidcs  (q.v.).  or  finches  (q.v.). 
JSee  Beef-eater,  Bullfinch,  Bob-o-link,  Crossbill,  Goldfinch,  (Greenfinch,  IIaw- 
FiNcii,  Linnet,  Ortolan,  Pine-finch,  Snow-bird,  Snow-bunting,  Weaver- bird,  and 
Yellow-bird.  Coruida,  or  crows.  See  Corvid^,  Crow,  Magpie,  Rook,  Umbrella- 
bird.  /S/Mrwwto,  or  starlings  (q.v.).  Seealso Bower-bird,  Grakle,  and  Troopial.  Par- 
adisaidai  (q.v.)  or  birds  of  paradise  (q.v.).  See  also  Plume-bird.  Bucerida.  See  Hornbill 
•(sometimes  placed  with  corvidse).  The  deniirostres  contain  the  following  families: 
8ylviad/jB  (q.v.),  or  warblers  (q.v.).  See  also  Beccafico,  BECCAMOscinNO,  Black-cap, 
Golden- CRESTED  Wren,  Hedge-sparrow,  Nightingale,  Titmouse.  Tailor-bird, 
White-throat.  Musdcapidacs  (colopt&rida)  or  fly-catcher  family.  See  King-bird,  Fly- 
catcher, and  Insectivorous  Birds.  Lanides,  or  shrikes  (q.v.).  See  also  BARiTAtf, 
Butcher-bird,  Vireo  or  Greenlet,  and  Woodchat.  Turdidcs  or  Merulidm  (q.v.),  or 
thrushes  (q.v.).  See  also  Ant-catcher,  Banana-bird,  Blackbird,  Bluebird,  Blue- 
throat,  Dipper,  Redbreast,  Red-wing,  Ring  ouzel,  Robin,  and  Thrasher,  The 
tenuirostres  contain  the  families:  AmpeUidx  or  chatterers  (q.v.).  See  Bell-bird, 
•Cotinga,  and  Wood-swallow.  Upxipidos.  See  Hoopoe  and  Rifle  bird.  TrochtUda.  See 
Humming-bird.  The  fisslrostres  contain  several  families  whose  classification  Is  not 
well  settled.  Sec  Bee-eater,  Goat-sucker,  Night-hawk,  Whip-poor-will,  Swal- 
low, Swift,  Pewee. 

Order  7,  Baptores. — The  members  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by  their  strong 
•  curved,  sharp-edged,  and  sharp-pointed  bills,  the  upper  mandible  being  the  longest,  and 
hooked  at  the  tip.  The  order  is  divided  Into  two  great  sections:  nocturnal  raptores  and 
diurnal  raptores,  the  first  comprising  the  single  family  strigida  (q.v.),  or  owls  (q.v.);  the 
second,  or  diurnals,  including  two  subsections  or  groups,  accipitrina,  comprising  the 
falcons,  hawks,  and  eagles,  and  the  vulturida,  or  vultui*es.  The  raptores  always  live  in 
pairs,  and  the  males  and  females  are  said  to  live  together  during  life,  instead  of  mating 
■  every  season,  like  other  birds.  The  female  is  generally  larger  than  the  male,  but  has 
less brilliantpluraage.  See  Condor,  Eagle,  Eagle-hawk,  Eagle-owl,  Erne,  Elanetj 
Egyptian  Vulture,  Goshawk,  Falcon,  Harrier,  Hawk,  Honey-buzzard,  Lam- 
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MERGBIER,  OSPREY,    OWL,  PiGEON-HAWK,    PeHEOIIINE    PaLCON,    SpaRKOW-HAWK,  and 

VuLTUBE.  The  subclass  saurornithes  contains  the  order  saururcB,  which  includes  only 
the  extinct  bird  arehaeapterix  maerura,  a  single  specimen  of  which  has  been  discovered 
in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen,  in  the  upper  oolite.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a 
rook,  and  had  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  two  free  claws  on  each  wing,  and  a  lizard- 
like  tail,  longer  than  the  body,  composed  of  separate  vertebrae.  The  tail  was  destitute 
^f  a  plowshare  bone,  and  each  vertebra  supported  a  single  pair  of  quills.  The  meta- 
carpal bones  were  also  not  anchylosed  together  as  in  all  other  birds.  The  subclass 
odontornithes  contains  two  orders,  odontolcm  and  odantomcB,    Bee  Odontornithbs. 

Class  V.  Mammalia  (q.v.). — This  class  comprises  fourteen  well-recognized  orders,  as 
follows: 

I,  Monotremata  (q.v.).  -See  Duck-bill  and  Echidna. 

3,  MarsupiaHa  (q.v.). — See  Bandicoot,  Flying  Phalangkr,  Kaala,  Kangaboo, 
Opossum,  Phalangkr,  Phabcogale,  and  Yapock. 

8,  Edentata  (q.v.). — See  Aard-vark,  Ant-eater.  Armadillo,  Clamyphorus, 
■Olyptodon,  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Sloth,  Wart-hog. 

4,  Sirema  (q.v.). 

5,  Cetaeea  (q.v.).— See  Beluga,  Cading  Whale,  Delphinaptera,  Delphino- 
BHYNCHus,  Dolphin,  Black  Dolphin.  Grampus,  Killer,  Whale. 

6,  Ungulata  (q.v.).— See  Alpaca.  Axis,  Camel,  CAPRiDiB,  Cashmere  Goat, 
Babyroussa,  Boar,  Bush  Antelope,  Bougnetin,  Dziggehai,  Equid^,  Horse, 
Barb,  Pony,  Racehorse,  Quagga,  Ass,  Zebra,  BovrOiE,  Buffalo,  Gnu,  Zebu, 
Musk-ox,  Ox,  Niarb,  Moufflon,  Sheep,  Goat.  Cariacou,  Deer.  Antelope,  Eland, 
Elk,  Gazelle,  Hart,  Roe,  Musk-deer,  Reindeer,  Megaceros  Hibbrnicus,  Kaama, 
Ibex,  Nyi.ghau,  ORBODONTtDiB,  Paciiydermata,  Stag,  Titanotherium,  Palao- 
therid.^.  Toxodon,  Gaur,  Hippopotamus,  Lophiodon,  Tapir,  Zamouse. 

7,  Hydnicoidea.—^e  Daman. 

8,  Proboiteidm. — See  Elephant,  Loxodon,  Mastodon,  and  DiNornERiuM. 

9,  Carnivom. — Distinguished  by  jdwavs  having  two  sets  of  teeth,  whicli  are  simpljr 
•covered  with  enamel,  and  are  always  or  three  kmds:  incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 
TTie  clavicles  are  either  altogether  wantinj',  or  are  rudimentary.  The  onier  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  pinnigrada,  plantigrana,  and  digitigrada.  Sec.  1.  Pinnigrada,  com- 
prises the  amphibious  seals  and  walniscs.  Sec  Pinnigrades,  Morse,  Otary,  Seal,  and 
WALRUS.  Sec.  2,  Ptantigrada{c\.y.).  See  Badger,  Bear,  BtNTURONG,  Coati,  Glutton, 
and  Raccoon.  Sec.  8.  Digitigrada,  in  which  the  heel  is  raised  above  the  ground,  so 
*that  the  animals  walk  more  or  less  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes,  but  this  characteristic 
Taries.  We  will  divide  this  section  into  five  families:  Fhm.  1.  MustelidcB  (q.v.).  See 
Brminb,  Ferret,  Marten,  Mink,  Otter,  Polecat,  and  Skunk.  Fam.  2.  Viverridm 
•(q.v.).    See  also  Ichneumon,  Suricate,  Civet,  and  Genet.     Fam.  8.  Hyatnidm.    Se6 

HYiENA  and  Aard  Wolf.  Fam.  4.  Canida,  comprising  the  dogs,  wolvos,  foxes,  and 
jackals.  See  Beagle,  Bbdlington  Terrier.  Bulldog,  Bloodhound,  Coach-dog, 
Cocker,  Cerdocyon,  Corsac,  Dhole,  Dog,  Dog-fox,  Dusicyon,  Fennec  or  Zbrda, 
Fox,  Foxhound,  Greyhound,  Harrier.  Hound,  Jackal,  Lap-dog,  Lurcher,  Mal- 
tese Dog.  Mastiff,  Newfoundland  Dog,  Nootka  Dog,  Poodle,  Pug,  Pointer,  SeT- 
•^teb,  Shepherd's  Dog,  Wolf.  Wolf-dog.  Ftm.  5.  Felid>B  (q.v.).  See  Cat,  Jaguar, 
TiGBR,  Tiger-cat,  Ocelot,  Puma,  MACHiBROous. 

10,  Bodentia  (q.v.). — In  family  leporid^see  Hare  and  Rabbit;  in  family  hyutracidm 
see  Porcupine;  gpaiUaeidcB,  see  Molb  Rat;  muridcB  (q.v.),  see  Lemming,  Mouse, 
Mbadow-mousb,  Musquash,  and  Rat;  dijyodida,  see  Jerboa;  chtnchillida,  see  Chin- 
chilla; eastoridm,  seeBEAVEB,  Coypu;  «acc«)myKto(q.v.),  see  Pouched  Rat;  seiurtda, 
-«ee  Dormouse,  Flying  Squirrel,  Ground  Squirrel,  Marmot,  Prairie-dog,  Squir- 
rel, WOODCHUCK. 

II,  C/ieiroptera.—See  Bat,  Noctilionid^,  PTBROPiDiB,  VESPERTiLioNiDiE,  Phyl- 

liOSTOMIDiB. 

12, /nwctfwm  (q.v.)  7Wp<*».— See  Shrew-mole,  Star-nose.  Stmeidcp  (q.v.).  See 
Musk-rat,  Shrew.  EnnaceidxB.  See  Hedge-hog.  Tupaiida.  See  Banxring.  Galea- 
pithecida.    See  Flying  Lemur. 

18,  QUadrumana  (q.v.).— See  Aye- a  ye,  Baboon,  Babbary  Ape,  Capuchin  Monkey, 
Chimpanzee,  Cirocebus,  Ciropithecus,  Douroucouli,  Entellis  Monkey,  Galago, 
•Gobilla,  Hylobates,  Marmoset,  Midas,  Monkey,  Nasalis,  Nycticebin^,  Orang, 
PoNOA,  Semnoptthecus,  Spider  Monkey,  Wanderoo. 

14,  Bimana  (q.v.).  —  See  Man,  Hominid^,  Ethnology,  Malays,  Mongols, 
Nbgbobs. 

TBB'TIOO,  in  medicine,  designates  a  sensation  which  the  patient  descril)cs  as  one  of 
.going  to  fall,  or  of  turning  round,  or  of  everything  turning  round  him.  It  comes  on 
ifithont  premonitory  symptoms,  excepting  a  sense  of  disturbed  balance,  which  may  either 
BTeccde,  accompany,  or  follow  it.  Associated  with  it  are  frequently  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms :  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  painful  sensa- 
'tions  in  the  head,  nausea,  vomiting,  trembling  with  cold  perspirations,  muscular  tremors, 
B  full,  slow,  or  small  and  frequent  pulse,  flushing  or  pallor  of  the  face,  and  cold  feet. 

Giddiness  and  dimness  are  only  other  names  for  vertigo,  although  giddiness  is  com- 
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monly  applied  to  its  milder  forms.  Attacks  of  it  come  on  in  paroxysms,  usually  repeatoci 
several  times  a  day,  and  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  dis^ 
ease  is  frequently  chronic,  the  chief  predisposition  to  it  being  in  middle  and  advanced 
age.  Childhood  is  nearly  exempt  from  it,  an  observation  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
1  known  fact,  that  children  can  bear  rapid  rotatorj^  movements  without  the  induction  of 
.  giddiness  better  than  adults.  A  plethonc  constitution,  especially  if  associated  with  a 
.  sedentary  mode  of  life,  the  so-called  change  of  life  in  women,  the  debility  brought  on 
by  exhausting  discharges,  and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  may  be  regarded  as  pre- 
disposing causes  to  this  affection.  The  direct  cause  of  vertigo  is  doubtless  an  irregu- 
larity  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Hence  any  condition  that  occasions  either 
an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood,  is  followed  by  vertigo.  For  example, 
it  commonly  accompanies  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especially  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle ;  it  is  also  induced  by  suppressed  hemorrhoids,  or  other  constant  form  of  dis- 
charge or  loss  of  blood.  Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  the  cere- 
bellum, are  often  accompanied  by  this  symptom,  and  so  also  are  diseases  of  the  spleen^ 
Among  the  most  common  exciting  causes  are  intoxication,  not  only  from  alcoholic  drinks,, 
but  from  narcotics,  such  as  smoking  tobacco,  inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  semi-poison- 
ing  by  belladonna,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  etc.,  gorging  the  stomach  with  indigestible 
food  (especially  if  highly  carbonated  drinks  are  at  the  same  time  taken);  unusual  move- 
ments or  positions  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  h«vd,  as  in  sea- voyages,  continued 
stooping,  etc. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  vertigo  which  occurs  in  dreams.  The  direction  of  the 
apparent  movement  is  generally  from  above  downward;  dreams  of  tumbling  down  stairs 
being,  according  to  Romberg,  the  most  common ;  people  also  dream  of  sinking  into  the 
.  earth,  of  chasms  opening  before  them,  etc. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  "vertigo  is  the  most  easily  cured  of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
head."  This  statment  is  too  positive;  the  vertigo  that  is  caused  by  profuse  discharges 
and  exhaustion  is  curable,  while  it  is  beyond  the  aid  of  treatment  when  it  accompanies 
.cerebral  disor^nization.  The  trecUment  of  course  depends  upon  the  cause;  while  in 
some  cases  tonics  (the  mineral  acids,  small  doses  of  nux  vomica,  quassia,  etc.)  are  required; 
in  others,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  cold  eJffusion,  etc., 
are  re(juired.  The  following  rules  are,  however,  generally  applicable  for  the  treatment 
of  patients  subject  to  giddiness.  They  should  avoid  violent,  continuous,  or  rotatory 
exercise,  abstain  from  ni^hly  nutritious  or  heating  articles  of  diet,  and  from  suppers; 
they  should  not  indulge  in  much  sleep,  or  the  use  of  feather-beds  or  of  warm  baths. 
Counter-irritation  to  the  skin  by  sinapisms,  foot-baths  with  mustard,  the  use  of  th& 
flesh-brush,  with  cold  washing  of  the  body,  and  the  administration  of  cooling  laxatives 
are  to  be  recommended.  (A  good  laxitive  of  this  kind  is  obtained  by  mixing  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  majpesia  [Epsom  salts]  with  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
taking  a  teaspoonnil  three  times  a  day.)  When  the  patient  feels  the  attack  coming  on, 
Romberg  directs  that  he  should  "direct  his  full  attention  to  movement.  The  patients 
do  this,  in  a  measure,  of  their  own  accord,  by  supporting  themselves  firmly  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  resist  the  illusory  movement.  Tlie  sense  of  vision  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose;  thus,  the  vertigo  produced  by  rotatory  movement  of 
the  body  may  be  suppressed  by  looking  steadily  at  the  finger  held  up  to  the  eye.  or  by 
turning  round  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  previous  movement" — On  Diseases  of  tue 
Neroous  System,  8yd.  Soc.  Ed.  vol.  i.,  p.  102. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  remarkable  vertiginous  conditions  whi<dk 
they  can  artificially  induce  in  their  own  persons.  Purkiiije,  the  well-known  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  the  first  who  brought  these  remarkable  facts  within  the  range  of 
experimental  science  in  two  memoirs  published  in  1820  and  1827.  Vertical  vertigo  is 
thus  produced.  The  experimenter — who  must  be  standing — has  a  somewhat  heavy 
weight  attached  to  each  hand,  and  as  he  carefully  watches  the  sensation  produced  by 
gravitation  for  some  time,  he  feels  the  weights  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  till  he  can 
no  longer  bear  them.  On  putting  them  down,  when  he  feels  he  can  bear  them  no  longer, 
it  appears  to  him  as  if  he  was  impelled  to  mount  straight  upward,  and  as  if  the  arms 
were  shortened,  and  the  hands  must  creep  up  to  the  thorax.  Similar  experiments  with, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  afford  still  more  striking  results.  "  If  the  face,"  says*  Purkinie, 
"  be  turned  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  given  point,  round  which,  as  the 
pole  of  a  vertical  axis,  the  body  is  turned  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  visible  objects 
of  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  room,  will,  if  the  position  of  the  head  ana  the 
direction  of  the  eyes  be  maintained,  appear  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direction.  If,  dur- 
ing the  proceeding,  the  head  be  brought  back  into  the  ordinary  upright  position,  th^ 
horizontal  will  be  turned  into  vertical  vertigo;  and  this  sensation  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  tactile  sense  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  floor  appearing  to  sink  down  on  one 
side,  and  to  rise  on  the  other." — See  Rust's  Magazine,  etc.,  1827,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  290. 

An  analogous  effect  is  produced  by  standing  on  the  brink  of,  or  in,  a  running  stream, 
and  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  water;  after  a  time,  the  sensation  begins  all  at  once  of  bein^ 
borne  along  against  the  current.  When  this  sensation  comes  on  in  wading  in  a  river, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  one*s  feet;  and  hence  it  is  dangerous  to  let  the  eyes  rest  on  the 
current  close  by. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  of  vertigo,  merely  as  a  sensation;  but  there  are  certaia 
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morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  certain  operations  which  exx)erimental  physiologists 
can  perform  upon  it,  that  will  ^ive  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  vertiginous  movements,  if* 
we  include  under  the  term  vertigo  straight  as  well  as  circular  movements,  as  is  usuailly^ 
•done  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Prom  the  experiments  of  Magendle  and  Flourens, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  Krauss  and  Hertwig,  it  follows  that:  1.  Removal  of  both 
copora  striata  of  the  brain  induces  an  irresistible  tendency  to  advance,  the  animal  shoot- 
ing straight  forward  like  an  arrow ;  2.  Slicing  tlie  cerebellum,  whether  horizontally  or 
vertically,  causes  the  animal  to  walk  backward;  3.  Section  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
geminu  of  one  side,  and  of  one  side  of  the  pons  varolii,  excites  rotatory  movements  and 
gyrations  of  the  animal  toward  the  injured  side;  while  division  of  the  corresponding 
parts  on  the  opposite  side  restores  the  balance.  Vertiginous  movements  consequent  on 
disease  were  described  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  sheep  before  they  were  noticed  in* 
the  human  subject.  The  cctnurus  cerebralis^  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  larva  of  » 
species  of  tapeworm  [tamia  ccmutnis)  infesting  the  dog,  is  the  well-known  hydatid  in  the 
brain  of  sheep,  producing  in  that  animal  the  disease  known  under  the  various  names  of 
staggers,  turn-sick,  goggles,  rotatory  disease,  etc.  How  this  hydatid  excites  these  move- 
ments when  it  destroys  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  is  now  explained  by  the  experiments 
previously  noticed.  Dr.  Romberg  has  collected  a  number  of  very  interesting  cases  of 
vertiginous  movements  in  the  human  subject.— On  this  subject,  in  addition  to  Romberg's 
work,  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by  Dr.  B||et,  •'  On  Morbid  Rhythmical  Move- 
ments," in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jotir.,  IsV  vol.  Ixvii. ;  and  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  (in  criticism  of  some  of  Magendie's  conclusions)  on  the  cerebellum  and  its 
functions  in  his  human  physiology. 

VERTNER,  RoBA  (Griffith),  now  Mks.  Jeffrey,  b.  Miss. ;  educated  at  bishop 
Smith's  seminary,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  which  place  she  has  spent  most  of  her  life.  She 
has  written  many  poems,  a  collection  of  which  was  published  in  Boston,  1857.  She  has 
also  written  a  novel  WootRmm,  (1864),  and  many  tales  and  sketches. 

TEBTTrS,  Georob,  distinguished  as  an  English  engraver  and  antiquary,  was  bom  m 
London  in  the  year  1684,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents.  At  the  age  of  13;  he  was  set 
to  study  under  an  eminent  French  engraver  there;  subsequently,  he  became  a  pupU  of 
llicliael  Vandergucht,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years,  and  in  1709,  he  conmienced 
business  for  himself.  He  was  generously  befriended  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  great' 
portrait-painter  of  the  day,  who  did  much  to  procure  him  employment.  His  talent  soon 
made  itself  recognized;  and  his  eminent  success  in  an  engraved  portrait  of  archbishop 
Tillotson,  for  which  he  received  a  commission  from  lord  Somers,  at  once  placed  him 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession.  Li  1711,  on  the  institution  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  with  his  friend  sir  Godfrey  Eneller  as  president,  he  enrolled  himself  as  i^ 
qoiember:  but  his  contributions  were  few  and  unimportant.  In  his  own  more  special  de- 
partment, he  wrought  through  life  assiduously,  confinlne  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
reproductions  of  the  portraits  of  Eneller,  Richardson,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  more 
eminent,  painters  of  the  day.  On  the  accession  of  George  L,  he  issued  a  larged  engraved 
head  of  t&at  monarch,  which  bad  an  immense  run,  much  increasing  his  reputation  with 
the  public.  Himself,  from  an  early  period,  devoted  to  antiquarian  research,  which 
from  time  to  time  he  prosecuted  in  journeys  hither  and  thither  throughout  England,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1717,  engraver  to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  in  which  capacity  he 
worked  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  July  24,  1756.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  abbey.  In  addition  to  his  eminence  in  his  art,  he  was 
Ik  man  of  considerable  general  accomplishment;  an  adept  in  drawing  and  music,  and 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  languages.  He  projected 
a  History  of  the  Arts  in  England,  and  had  accummulated  masses  of  material  for  it.  At  his 
death,  his  manuscripts  were  bought  by  Walpole,  who  made  free  use  of  them  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Patnting  in  England.  In  a  supplementary  volume  of  that  work,  entitled 
A  Catalogue  of  ETigravers  who  have  been  horn  or  resided  in  England,  a  full  list  of  his  works 
is  given,  with  some  interesting  notices  of  his  character,  the  genuine  unassuming  worth 
of  which  is  indicated  in  an  unaffected  expression  of  respect,  of  rather  more  than  usual 
significance,  as  coming  from  the  caustic  and  superciUouB  Walpole. 

TBBTmnnTS.    See  Pomona. 

VERULAM.    See  Bacon,  Prancib,  anU.  • 

7EBVAIK  ( Verbena),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aerbenacem,  with  a  5-cleft 
•calyx,  one  division  a  little  shorter  than  the  rest,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  irregularly 
5-lobed,  the  stamens  (4  or  2)  included  within  the  corolla,  the  fruit  a  4-8eeded  utricle, 
which  soon  breaks,  so  that  the  ripe  fruit  consists  of  four  adherent  achoenia.  The  spe- 
cies are  herbaceous  plants  and  small  shrubs,  with  undivided,  trifid,  or  multifid  leaves, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  common  V.  ( F.  ojfUsi- 
naXis)  a  perennial  plant,  with  erect  somewhat  hispid  stem,  roush  lanceolate  inciso-serrate 
or  trifid  and  laciniate  leaves,  and  filiform  spikes  of  pale  lilac  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
Britain  and  of  mest  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  a  common  ornament 
of  flower-borders,  continuing  to  blossom  all  summer.  It  had  at  one  time  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  medicinal  pumt,  but  its  virtues  are  now  regarded  as  imaginary.  It  has 
also  been  conneoted  with  some  of  the  superstitious  rites  or  different  nations,  asy  "  ' 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ancient  Persians,  and  tlie  British  Druids. — A  number  of  spede^^ 
of  vervain,  chiefly  American  and  East  Indian,  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers. 

YEBVELS,  or  Yabtels,  small  rings  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  jesses  of  a  hawk, 
through  which  the  leash  is  passed  that  fastens  the  hawk  to  its  block.  They  occur  as  a 
heraldic  charge. 

YEEVICK.  or  Wbrvicq,  at.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  near  the 
French  frontier,  on  tbe  Lys,  8  m.  8.e.  of  Ypres.    Fop.  70,  about  6,800. 

TEBVIERS,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Li%e, 
most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Ve8dr,e,  16  m.  e.s.e.  of  Li6ge  on  the  Brussels, 
and  Cologne  railway.  It  is  of  recent  growth ;  and  being  composed  wholly  of  workshops 
and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  there  are  no  remarkable 
objects  of  attraction.  Verviers  is  the  great  center  of  the  second-rate  cloth-manufactures- 
in  Belgium,  In  and  around  the  town,  there  are  60  cloth  mills,  employing  40,000  hands- 
and  166  steam-engines.  The  exports  of  cloth  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  America  are 
valued  at  £1,000,000  a  year;  and  the  goods  which  are  chiefly  coarse  woolens,  are  said 
to  be  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  either  France  or  England.  The  waters  of  the 
Yesdre  possess  qualities  which  render  them  admirably  fitted  for  dyeing.  Pop.  '76, 
87,828.  A 

VERY,  Jones,  18ia-80,  b.  MassWjraduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1886,  and  waft 
Greek  tutor  there  for  two  years.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
he  published  Essays  and  Poems  (1839).  As  a  writer  of  sonnets  he  is  thought  by  many  to- 
have  been  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  and  his  critical  writings,  though  like  his  poems,, 
few  in  number,  show  learning  and  insight. 

VS8ALITT8,  Andbsw,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Brussels,  where  he 
was  born  in  1514.  Me  studied  classics  at  Louvain,  and  anatomy  and  medicine  first  at 
Cologne,  then  at  Montpellier,  and  finally  at  Paris,  where  his  preceptors  were  Qunther, 
Bylvms,  and  Femelius.  So  keen  was  his  love  of  diasection  that,  in  order  to  procure 
subjects  (at  that  time  no  easy  matter),  he  ran  considerable  risks  at  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Prai^cis  I. 
and  Charles  V.,  he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  served  as  physician  and 
surgeon  in  the  imperial  army  from  1535  to  1687.  In  1689  he  went  by  invitation  U> 
Pavia,  where  he  taught  anatomy  till  1643.  From  Pavia  he  went,  again  as  a  lecturer  ia 
anatomy,  to  Bologna  and  Pisa;  and  in  1544  was  made  physlcian-in-chief  to  Charles  V. 
at  Madj-id,  where  he  continued  mainly  to  reside.  He  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity,  when  an  accident  befell  him  which  brought  his  career  to  a  premature  and 
disastrous  close.  A  Spanish  gentleman  died  in  1564,  and  permission  to  dissect  the  body 
was  granted  by  his  relatives  to  Vesalius.  Life,  however,  was  ascertained  to  be  not 
quite  extinct  when  Vesalius  began  the  operation,  the  heart  being  found  still  palpitating. 
The  family  of  the  deceased,  with  inconsiderate  vindictiveness,  arraigned  Vesalius  before 
the  inquisition,  by  which  tribunal  some  terrible  sentence  would  have  been  passed  upon 
him,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Philip  II.,  who  procured  for  the  unfortunate  anatomist 
the  milder  penalty  of  an  iniuuctlon  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Vesalius, 
accordingly,  in  the  train  or  the  Venetian  general  Malateste,  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  .Jerusalem.  While  sojourning  in  that  city,  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chait 
of  anatomy,  just  vacated  in  Padua  by  Fallopius.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  compliance 
with  this  invitation.  h&  embarked  for  Europe;  but  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was^ 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Zante.  Hunger  and  misery  of  mind  proved  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  died  in  a  village  of  that  island  in  1564. 

Vesalius  was  one  of  those  men  of  science  who  contributed  to  disenthral  the  minds  of  . 
his  contemporaries  from  their  servile  belief  in  the  ancients.  Ckilen  was  then  to  anatomv* 
what  Aristotle  was  to  logical  method;  and  Vesalius  assailed  his  authority  by  independ- 
ent researches  into  nature.  His  first  great  publication  was  a  series  of  anatomical  tablea 
entitled  Sicorum  Librorum  de  Corporis  Humani  Anatome  Epitome  (Basel,  1543,  fol.). 
The  plates,  from  drawings  by  the  best  masters,  and  engraved  on  wood,  were  nearly  all 
re-incorporated  in  his  great  work  De  Corporis  Humani  Fahrica  LiJbri  Septem  (Basel, 
1643).  Great  value  is  placed  on  the  earliest  impressions  of  these  plates,  the  explanations, 
of  which,  however,  were  revised  by  Vesalius  in  his  second  (Basel)  edition  in  1555.  He 
published  in  1546  his  severe  attack  on  the  errors  of  Galen's  anatomy,  the  well-known 
De  Bftdicis  China  u^u  Epistola.  The  cause  of  Galen  was  then  espoused  by  Galen's  disciple 
Fallopius,  to  whom  Vesalius  replied  in  his  trenchant  Anatomicarum  Oabrielis  FaUopU 
Observationum  Examen  (1561).  After  his  death,  a  work  entitled  CMrurgia  Magna, 
published  under  his  name,  but  really  a  compilation  from  the  ancient  anatomists,  waa 
edited  by  his  disciple  Borgarucci.  Tne  great  edition  of  Vesalius's  works  appeared  with 
fine  plates  at  Ley  den  in  1726,  2  vols,  fol.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus. 

VE8ICAKTS,  or  Blisterikg  Agents,  are  substances  which,  if  kept  in  contact  for 
some  time  with  the  surface  of  the  bodv,  excite  such  irritation  as  to  cause  the  effusion  of 
serum  from  the  true  skin,  leading  to  the  separation  and  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  the 
formation  of  a  vesicle  or  blister.    They  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the 
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of  relieving  or  rcmovia^  the  diseased  condition  of  some  internal  part,  by  pro- 
a  determination  of  blood  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  over  the  seat  of  the 
affection.  They  likewise  are  of  great  value  from  their  action  as  general  stimulants  to 
the  system,  and  as  such  are  often  used  with  great  benefit  in  the  advanced  stages  of  low 
continued  fever.  Moreover,  they  are  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  withdrawing  serum  from  the  vascular  system,  and  with  this  view  they  are  prescribed 
^ith  advantage  in  cases  of  sudden  effusion  into  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura.  Blisters 
used  with  this  object  should  be  of  large  size,  and  snould  be  kept  in  contact  with  the 
skin  sufficiently  long  to  produce  their  full  effect  (34  hours  bein^  in  some  persons  neces- 
sarv  for  that  purpose).  Lastly,  vesicants  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  permit  the  direct  application  of 
Tsrious  medical  agents  (especially  mercur^r  and  morphia)  to  the  absorbing  surface  of 
the  true  skin.  It  must  be  recollected  that  in  infancy  ana  childhood,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme readiness  with  which  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  then  set  up,  these  agents  must. 
be  used  with  extreme  caution. 

To  produce  vesication,  eantharidiiu — the  active  principle  of  eantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies — in  one  of  its  various  forma  is  generally  employed,  although  other  substances,, 
afterward  to  be  noticed,  are  occassionally  used.  Cantharidiue  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  is  extracted  from  the  powdered  insects  by  rectified  spirit,  and  whose  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  dgHcOi.  It  is  a  very  active  poison,  and  produces 
immediate  inflammation  of  the  skin  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  is  very  vola- 
tile, even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  soluble  not  only  in  alcohol,  but  in  chloroform, 
ether,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  many  oils.  This  substance  is  employed  yi  the  form  of 
plaster  (emjSaatrum  caivtharidis  of  the  Pharm,  Brit.),  blistering  fluid  (of  which  there  are- 
several  excellent  forms,  such  as  acetum  canth.,  aUher  canth.,  and  coUodiati  canth.y  none- 
of  which  are  in  the  Pharm,  Brit.),  and  blistering  tissue  (of  which  there  are  several, 
forms,  known  as  tela  wsieatoria,  charta  tw8.,  Uwtenng  cloth,*  etc.,  none  of  which  are^ 
officinal).  Although  the  fluids  and  tissues  are  the  cleaner  and  neater  preparations,  the^ 
old-fashioned  eantnaridea  piaster  is  far  the  most  commonly  employed  in  general  practice, 
and  is,  by  many  of  the  authorities  in  the  profession  (amone  whom  we  may  name  the 
late  prof.  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  and  prof.  Lister,  now  of  London),  considered  as  the  most, 
efficacious  (its  superiority  being  due  to  its  slower  and  more  prolonged  action).  In  pre- 
scribing a  blister,  it  is  expedient  to  sketch  the  size  and  shape  desir3.  Before  applying 
it,  the  skin  should  be  well  washed  with  warm  water.  If  the  patient's  skin  is  not  easily 
acted  upon,  the  part  shonld  be  sponged  with  vinegar;  while  if  it  is  very  susceptible,  and 
he  is  liable  to  strangury  from  the  application  of  blisters,  a  piece  of  tissue-paper  should 
be  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  plaster.  (In  speaking  of  the  plaster,  which  is  a. 
solid  mass,  we  assume  that  it  is  spread  on  some  fitting  material,  as  wash-leather,  soft 
brown  paper,  etc.,  the  popular  idea  of  a  plaster  always  including  the  material  on  which 
it  is  spread.)  In  order  to  insure  close  contact  with  the  skin,  the  blister  shhuld  be  gently 
warmed,  carefully  applied,  so  as  to  avoid  creases,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  bandage. 
To  produce  their  full  action,  blisters  should  remain  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  if  on 
their  removal  after  that  time  full  vesication  has  not  been  produced,  a  hot  bread-and-water 
poultice  will  often  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  raised  cuticle  should  be  punctured,  . 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  serum  (except  in  the  case  of  children  and  persons  of  very 
irritable  skin,  when. the  vesications  should  be  left  unopened),  and  a  dressing  of  simple 
ointment  or  spermaceti  ointment  on  soft  rag  applied,  and  repeated  in  twentj-four  hours 
afterward ;  or  the  part  may  be  at  once  covered  with  cotton-wool,  which  until  it  gives  off 
a  bad  smell,  can  remain  till  the  skin  is  healed.  The  troublesome  itching  which  often 
follows  the  application  of  a  Mister,  is  best  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  bread-and- 
water  poultice,  moistened  with  the  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  formerly  known  as 
Goulard's  wgeto-mineral  water.  Dr.  Neligan,  in  his  highly  practical  work  On  Medicines, 
speaks  so  strongly  of  coUodium  wticans  as  a  blistering  ag:ent,  that  although  we  have  no 
personal  experience  of  it,  we  shall,  on  his  authority,  briefly  notice  it.  It  is  prepared, 
when  required,  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  collodium  and  cantharidal  ether 
(obtained  by  digesting  for  three  days  on**  part  of  coarsely  powdered  cantlmrides  in  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  expressing).  It  possesses  the  advantage  that  its  strength 
can  be  readily  increased  or  diminish^.  "It  is  now  much  used  for  blistering,"  he 
observes  "owing  to  its  cleanliness,  its  certainty,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  ioints,  or  to  other  parts  which  are  difficult  to  blister  by 
the  ordinary  method.  It  is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil;  two  scruples  are  sufficient 
to  blister  a  surface  as  lar^c  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  preferable  to  apply  the 
quantity  to  be  used  twice,  instead  of  at  one  time,  on  the  place  to  be  blistered.'* 

When  a  blistering  agent  with  very  rapid  action  is  re(}uired,  as  in  the  state  of  collapse 
in  cholera,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  application  of  boiling  or  nearly  boiling  water  f  to 

*  We  have  not  included  tl^e  well-known  papier  d^Albespevref,  which  is  often  sold  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful.    It  is  useful  for  keeping  open  an  ab^adj  blistered  surface. 

t  Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  **  in  the  absence  of  other  more  suitable  means,  cold 
water  may  be  used  as  efficiently  as  boilinfir  water,  and  will  not  present  so  formidable  an  appearance 
to  the  patient.  A  piece  of  bibulous  paper  (common  blottlne-paper,  for  example)  should  be  soaked  in 
cold  water,  applied  to  the  part  to  be  Tesicated,  and  ooTered  with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry  paper.  A 
common  smoothing-iron  heated  to  812°  should  now  be  pressed  three  or  four  times  over  all.  and  oa 
removing  the  paper,  the  part  will  be  found  vesicated.'*— Neligan,  op.  ctt.,  p.  SSSi,  f  "  ^^  -%./-c  I  -> 
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a  portion  of  the  abdomen,  the  surrounding  surface  beinj^  protected  by  a  wall  of  damp 
•cloths;  or  in  less  urgent  cases,  as  retrocedent  gout  showing  itself  internally,  an  almost 
immediate  blister  may  be  produced  by  saturating  a  piece  orlint  of  the  size  oi  the  desired 
blister  in  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  applying  it  to  the  skin  with  moderate 
pressure.  By  the  time  that  the  ammonia  has  evaporated,  the  required  result  is  usually 
obtained.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  a  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface  (instead 
of  healing  it,  as  is  most  commonly  required),  or  to  produce  a  perpetual  blister,  we  dress 
the  raw  surface  with  irritants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  savine  ointment,  papier  d^AVbes 
peyres,  etc.  At  each  fresh  dressing,  which  in  summer  should  take  place  twice  a  day,  Uie 
part  should  be  cleansed  with  warm  water. 

VESICA  PISCIS  (barbarous  Lat.  bladder  fish,  bladder  evolved  out  of  a  fish),  a  term 
often,  but  not  very  correctly,  used  for  the  aureole  or  glory,  of  a  pointed  oval  duipe, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  circles,  which,  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  the  early 
middle  ages,  is  often  represented  encircling  the  whole  body  of  the  Saviour.  TUia  fonn  . 
is  supposed  to  have  been  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  figure  of  the  fish,  which  is  promi- 
nent in  the  symbolism  of  the  earl^  Christians  on  sarcophagi  and  elsewhere,  and  w^oee 
use  arose  out  of  an  anagram  on  the  initial  letters  otljfdKwi  Xptdzoi  @eov  rio^  Smrifi, 
Jesus  Christ,  son  of  God  the  Saviour.  The  ovoidal  form,  generally  designated  by  £ng* 
lish  antiquaries  the  Vesica  Piscis,  is  much  used  in  painted  glass,  and  became  from  the 
12th  c,  the  almost  invariable  form  of  the  seals  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  instttuticins. 

VESOTJL,  a  small  t  in  the  e.  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Haute-SaOne,  stands  in 
a  fertile  and  picturesque  country,  overlooked  by  the  mountain  called  the  Motte-de-Vesoul, 
on  the  Dur^eon,  236  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  unimportant, 
but  the  envu-ons  are  as  fertile  as  they  are  beautiful:  the  slopes  of  the  Motte-de- Vesoul 
are  clad  with  vines;  and  a  trade  ingrain,  hay,  and  hides  is  carried  on.     Pop.  '76,  9,097. 

TESPASIA'KTTS,  TiTUs  Flayiub,  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native  of  Reate,  in  the 
Sabine  country,  of  humble  origin.  After  serving  with  distinction  in  various  military 
grades  in  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Africa,  he  was  sent  by  Nero  to  conduct  the  Jewish  war. 
This  appointment  he  owed  to  his  recognized  merits,  for  he  was  not  a  favorite  wilh.  the 
emperor,  whom  he  liad  offended  by  falling  asleep  during  the  recitation  of  one  of  his 
poetical  compositions.  He  conducted  the  war  with  vigor,  reduced  Judaea,  and  finally 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  At  this  time  occurred  the  stru^le  for  the  imperial  dignity 
between  Otho  and  Viteilius,  after  the  murder  of  Galba.  The  legions  serving  in  the  east  • 
were  indignant  that  the  empire  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  the  prastoriaa 

fuards.  Their  own  gen.  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  quickly  acknowledged  as  such 
y  all  the  east,  and,  after  the  death  of  Viteilius,  by  Italy  and  all  the  provinces.  I^eaviog 
his  son  Titus  to  prosecute  tbe  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  repaired  to  Home,  where  he  was 
Joyfully  receiveo,  and  immediately  set  about  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  kept  his 
soldiers  under  firm  discipline,  improved  the  finances,  co-operated  cordially  witli  the 
senate  in  the  administration,  and  did  much  by  his  example  to  lessen  the  ill  effects  of  the 
prodigality  and  luxury  of  bis  predecessors.  An  interesting  biography  of  him  has  been 
written  by  Suetonius,  and  from  the  personal  anecdotes  there  recorded,  we  are  enabled 
to  estimate  clearly  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his 
mode  of  life,  too  shrewd  to  listen  to  flattery,  liked  a  Joke,  was  good  humored,  and  easy 
of  access.  He  is  charged  with  being  avaricious,  and  at  times  he  certainly  soueht  to 
obtain  money  by  rather  undignified  ways;  but  though  niggardly  in  personal  expenditure, 
he  was  lavish  in  embellishing  the  city  with  public  works,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  is  chargeable  also  with  one  or  two  acts  of  cruelty,  but  usually  he 
bore  provocation  with  great  good  temper.  He  died  79  a.d.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  10  years. 

VESPEES  (Lat.  wspere,  in  the  evening),  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of  the  breviary, 
called  also  anciently  lUeernarium,  from  lucema,  a  lamp.  It  is  a  service  of  very  ancient 
use,  being  plainly  referred  to  in  the  apostolical  constitutions,  and  is  noticeable  as  that 
one  among  the  canonical  hours  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  continues  to  be 
regularly  sung  as  one  of  the  ordinary  public  services  of  parish  churches,  no  less  than  in 
cathedrals  where  the  entire  of  the  hours  are  chanted.  It  resembles  lauds,  and  consists 
of  five  psalms  and  antiphons,  a  lesson,  a  hymn  with  versicle  and  response,  a  canticle 
(the  magnificat),  and  a  collect  or  prayer.  The  psalms  sung  at  vespers  are  Pa,  cix.-cxlvii., 
which  are  distributed  over  the  several  days  of  the  week.  The  service  of  vespers  has 
given  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  modem  musical  composers.  The 
evening  prayer  of  the  English  prayer-book  corresponds  partly  with  the  vespers,  partly 
with  the  compline  (completorinm)  of  the  Roman  breviary. 

VESPERTILIONIDJE,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  insectivorous  section  of  bats, 
comprising  the  ordinary  bats  of  the  old  and  new  world,  and  distinguialied  by  havine  a 
•dentition  much  like  that  of  other  insectivorous  mammals,  the  molar  teeth  being  furnished 
with  cusps  adapted  for  crushing  insects,  and  the  incisors  small.  The  nose  has  no  leaf- 
like  appendages.  The  tail  is  elongated  and  Inclosed  in  a  large  membrane  extending 
between  the  thighs.  The  family  das  a  wide  ran^e.  embracing  most  of  the  species  of 
northern  temperate  countries.  It  has  been  dividea  into  about  20  genera,  by  far  the  most 
•extensive  of  which  is  veapertilio.    See  Bat,  ante,  and  NocriLioNiDiB. 
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VESPUCCI,  Aherioo.    See  Amekigo  Y^fuccl 


TES'TA— YES'TALB.  Vesta,  an  imcient  Latin  divinity,  whose  worsliip  "was  the 
mibodimeut  of  an  idea  deeply  rooted  in  the  Latin,  and  particularly  in  the  Koiiiuu  mind- 
viz.,  that  the  state  was  one  great  family.  As  the  Lares  were  the  tutelaiy  guardians  of 
the  individual  household,  so  the  Penates  and  Vesta  watched  over  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  The  Greek  hestia  (hearth)  is  a  kindred  conception ;  and  if  the  word  is  the  same, 
it  may  be  con jectured  that  the  worship  of  the  chaste  divinity  that  presided  over  domestic 
life  goes  back  to  a  period  when  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  still  an  undivided  people. 
The  state,  we  have  said,  was  regarded  by  the  Latins  as  one  great  family,  so  each  com 
munity  had  its  public  altar  to  Vesta,  the  central  one  for  the  whole  Latin  people  being  ut 
LAnuvium,  about  20  m.  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  way,  where  the  Boman  consuls  and 
other  officers  offered  sacrifices  on  entering  upon  their  offices.  The  common  hearth  of 
the  Greeks  was  at  Delphi.  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  wliich  stood  in 
the  forum,  near  the  temple  of  the  Penates  (see  Labbs,  etc.),  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  hills;  it  was  open  daring  the  day,  and  closed  during  the  night.  On  the  first 
of  March  each  year,  the  sacred  fire  wtis  renewed ;  on  June  9,  the  veMalia  were  held  in 
honor  of  the  goddess;  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  the  temple  was  cleared  out,  and 
the  dirt  carried  into  a  narrow  lane  (angiportus)  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  by 
a  givte,  that  none  might  enter. 

The  eoddess  herself  was  a  virgin,  and  her  fire  was  carefully  tended  night  and  day  by 
the  F^toT virgins.  The  number  of  these  priestesses  was  originally  four,  but  two  were  sulJ- 
sequently  added,  increasing  the  number  to  six.  At  first,  they  were  chosen  by  the  kings; 
liut  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  who,  when  a  vacancy  had  to  be 
filled  up,  selected  twenty  damsels  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  irom  among 
whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot.  A  father  could  offer  his  daughter  for  the  office,  if  he 
chose,  but  this  seldom  happened.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Vestal 
wore,  that  the  maiden  should  be  the  daughter  of  free-born  parents,  then  alive  and  resi 
(lent  in  Italy,  and  engaged  in  no  dishonorable  occupation;  that  she  herself  should  not  be 
younser  than  six.  nor  older  than  ten  years,  and  free  from  any  physical  defect.  The  pe- 
riod during  which  the  priestess  was  bound  to  the  service  of  Vesta  was  thirty  years,  the 
first  ten  being  occupied  with  learning  her  duties,  the  next  in  performing  them,  and  the 
last  in  teaching  them  to  others.  When  she  entered  upon  her  office,  the  Vestal  took  upon 
herself  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity  for  the  thirty  years  of  her  service,  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  a  violation  of  which  was,  that  she  should  be  buried  alive  in  a  subterranean 
vault  near  the  Colli ue  gate,  to  which  she  was  carried  on  a  bier,  as  if  dead,  and  where 
■he  found  a  liglit,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil.  The  chief  duty 
of  the  virgin  priestesses  was  to  keep  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  ever  burning; 
they  had  also  to  present  offerings  to  Vesta,  sprinkle  the  temple  every  morning  with 
water  drawn  from  the  Egerian  well,  and  guard  the  sacred  relics,  which  were  a  pledge 
granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman  sway.  As  the  extinction  of  the  sacred 
fire  was  looked  upon  as  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the  state,  the  Vestal  who,  by 
neglect  of  duty,  allowed  this  to  happen,  was  severelv  punished,  the  penalty  being,  that 
•he  should  be  stripi^ed  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  in  the  dark;  the  fire  was  again 
rekindled  by  the*  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wooa  from  a  *'  lucky  tree." 

As  a  compensation  for  the  strictness  of  the  lives  which  they  had  to  lead,  the  Vestals 
had  many  privileges  bestowed  upon  them:  among  others,  they  were  entirely  freed  from 
paternal  authority;  could  make  a  will,  and  give  evidence  without  taking  an  oath;  had 
a  seat  assigned  them  in  the  best  part  of  the  Uieater;  were  held  in  the  greatest  honor,  and 
done  homage  to  by  the  highest  officers  of  the  state;  and  even  the  plebs,  in  their  most 
reckless  moments,  respected  them.  If.  when  out  walking,  their  eye  should  chance  to 
light  upon  a  criminal,  he  was  set  free.  At  the  expiration  of  her  period  of  service,  a 
Vestal,  if  she  chose,  could  marry,  although  to  do  so  was  considered  very  unlucky,  so 
that  she  generally  ended  her  days  in  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

VESTIB'ULIJH,  a  porch  or  ante-room,  from  which  a  house  or  large  apartment  is 
entered. 

VESTKEVTS,  Sacred,  the  peculiar  habiliments  worn  by  ministers  of  religion  in  the 
public  discharge  of  their  office,  and  sometimes  in  other  sacred  ministrations,  even  when 
privately  performed.  The  use  of  a  distinctive  costume  in  public  worship  formed  a  part 
not  o^ly  of  the  Jewish,  but  of  almost  all  the  ancient  religions,  and  has  been  found  m  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  religions  of  the  new  world.  See  Lipsius,  De  Monument,  et 
Meemp.  Polit..  1.  i.  c.  3.  The  whole  28th  chapter  of  Exodus  is  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  vestments  of  the  high  priest;  and  the  directions  for  those  of  the  inferior  func- 
tionaries are  almost  equally  minute.  Whether  the  same  characteristic  was  carried  into 
the  early  Christian  worship,  has  been  a  'subject  of  controversy;  some,  writers  being  of 
opinion  that  the  peculiar  sacred  costume  which  we  find  in  use  among  Christian  minis- 
ters from  a  very  early  period  was  not  originally  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  was  simply 
the  ordinary  costume  of  Rome  and  of  the  east  in  the  first  centuries,  and  only  came  to  be 
a  costume  distinctive  of  sacred  ministers,  because  by  them  it  was  retained  unaltered. 
whereas  in  the  every -day  world  the  costume  varied  in  fashion,  in  material,  in  color  frona 
year  to  year.  There  seems  little  room,  however,  for  doubting,  that  from  a  verv  early 
tincie  Christian  ministers  did  employ  some  distinctive  dress  in  public  worship;  and  Catlv  (> 
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olic  writers  even  find  traces  in  the  beginning  of  the  5Ui  c.  of  the  practice  of  bleasins  tlie 
VL'stmcuts  which  were  destined  for  the  public  services  of  the  church.  See  Binteriin.  Jjeuk 
Uiunligkeiten,  IV.  i.  p.  1»8.  From  the  8Ui  c.  downward,  the  rituals  of  the  west  all  c<M]tain 
formularies  for  the  blessing  of  the  several  sacred  vestments  worn  by  bishops,  priestv. 
deacons,  and  lower  clergy.  The  yefitmenU  used  la  the  celebration  of  the  mass  by  prie^tA 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  six  in  number,— viz.  (1)  the  amice,  a  square  jwecc  of 
linen,  which  is  worn  upon  the  shoulders,  and  in  some  of  the  religious  otKiers,  over  the 
head,  which  latter,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it;  (3)  the 
alb,  u  long,  loose-sleeved,  linen  gown,  sometimes  richly  embroidered  or  ''apparelled**  at 
I  lie  lower  border;  (3)  the  cincture,  a  linen  cord  tied  around  the  waist,  and  confining  Ui« 
folds  of  the  ulb;  (4)  the  maniple,  a  narrow  strip  of  embroidered  silk,  worn  pendent  from 
the  arm;  (5)  the  stole,  a  long  narrow  scarf,  similarly  embroidered,  and  worn  br  pri6t>i« 
arouud  the  neck,  the  ends  being  crossed  over  tiie  breast  or  pendent  in  front,  ana  by  dea- 
cons transversely  over  one  shoulder;  (6)  the  chasuble,  a  loose  flowing  vestment,  open  .it 
the  sides,  having  a  hole  in  the  center,  through  which  the  head  passes,  and  falling  down 
over  the  breast  and  back  to  some  distance  below  the  knees.  Most  of  these  veitment^ 
have  been  already  briefly  described.  The  three  last  named  are  always  of  the  hurw: 
material  and  color;  but  this  color,  which  appeiizs  primitively  to  have  been  in  all  ca^es 
wliite,  now.  and  for  many  centuries,  varies  according  to  seasons  and  festivals,  Ave  dif- 
ferent  colors  being  employed  in  the  cycle  of  ecclesiastical  services — ^viz.,  white,  red, 
green,  violet,  and  black.  Cloth  of  gold,  however,  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  Uiese. 
except  the  last.  A  cap,  called  bir^tunK  is  worn  in  appcoacfaiBg  tlie  altar,  but  is  laid  2i&i<le 
during  mass.  Besides  these  vestments,  which  are  worn  by  priests  during  the  muss. 
bishops  in  the  same  service  use  also  two  inner  vestments,  of  neaily  the  same  form  as  th« 
chasuble,  called  "  dalmatic"  and  **timic,"  as  also  embroidered  gloves  and  shoes,  or  bu*^ 
kins,  together  with  the  distinctive  episcopal  ornaments — the  pectoi-al  cross,  the  miter, 
the  p;ij;iorHi  stall',  or,  if  archbishops,  the  crosier,  and  ring.  Archbishops  celebrating 
mass  also  wear  the  piiHium  (q.v.).  Deacons,  at  the  same  service,  wear  a  robe,  calWd 
dalm>itic;  and  8ul>-deacons,  a  tunic.  The  sub-deacon  is  not  privileged  to  wear  the  stole. 
In  other  public  services,  priests  and  bishops  wear  a  large  flowing  cloak,  called  cope  (Lat. 
pluciale  ),  with  a  pendent  cape  or  hood,  called  orfrey.  In  the  niinistration  of  the  otln-r 
sacraments,  and  also  in  administering  communion,  priests  we«r  the  surplice  (which  iw 
but  a  short  alb)  with  the  stole.  The  vestments  of  the  Greek  priests  differ  considerably 
in  their  general  character  and  effect  from  those  of  the  Latin  clcr^%  but  the  several  p<^r- 
tions  of  the  costume  ore  substantially  the  same  ss  those  of  the  Latin  costume  already 
described.  The  H^iehariany  the  eoni,  the  oram&n,  the  epimanikfa,  and  the  phelartoh, 
correspond  respectivelv  witii  the  alb,  cincture,  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble.  Gre«'k 
bishops  wear  the  omophorion,  which  corresponds  with  the  later  pnlllum.  ThepMww/*. 
however,  is  so  ample  in  its  folds  as  to  resemble  the  Latin  cope  rather  than  the  chasuble: 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  Greek  vestments,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  all  par- 
ticulars that  of  the  other  eastern  rites,  is  much  more  picturesque. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  religioiis  changes  of  the  16th  c.  wns  to  put  aside  the  costiime 
at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  groutfds  with  the  oeremrmies  of  the  existing  worship. 
This  was  done,  however,  by  the  different  churches  of  the  refonners  in  very  varioti^ 
degrees.  The  Calvlnistic  worship  may  l>e  said  to  have  dispensed  with  vestments  alto- 
Sfether.  The  Lutherans  generally  retained  with  the  cossack  the  alb,  and  in  some  countries 
the  chasuble.  IntheEnplish  church  a  vniiety  of  practice  has  existed.  The  disputes 
about  the  use  of  the  surplice  (q.v.)  have  been  already  described.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
costume,  the  flrst  prayer-book  retained  the  Roman  vestments  with  little  change;  and  a;:, 
by  a  remarkable  accident,  the  nibric  of  this  prayer-book  has  never  been  formally  repealed, 
a  so-called  ritualistic  movement  in  the  EnglisK  church  has  re-introduced  in  pome  places 
almost  every  detail  of  the  Roman  costume  in  the  communion  and  other  services,  an 
innovation  which  has  in  many  instances  been  vigorously  resisted. 

VESTRIS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dancers  of  Italian  origin.  The  most  famous  of 
them  was  Madams  (Bartolozzi),  1797-1856;  b.  London;  wife  of  the  dancer  Augubtk 
Armand  Vkstris.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  1815.  She  was  afterward 
a  snceessf  ul  EngHslj  actress  and  contralto  singer.  Her  second  husband  was  the  younger 
Charles  Matthews.  Gabtano  Afoxxtito  Baldassaris  (1729-1808;  b.  Florence)  and 
Habib  Augusts  (170(V^1842;  his  natural  son)  were  famous  opera  dancers  in  their  time. 

YESTST,  in  English  parishes,  is  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  some  matter  which  they  have  a  right  to  decide  (see  Parish).  The  ves- 
try is  the  regular  organ  through  which  the  parish  speaks;  and  in  numerous  matters 
relating  to  church-rates,  highways,  baths,  and  wash-houses,  and  other  sanitary  matters, 
it  has  important  functions  to  discharge,  and  is  a-conspicuous  feature  of  parochial  man- 
agement. A  statute  was  passed  in  1818  to  regulate  the  mode  of  procedure.  No  veatry, 
or  meeting  of  Inhabitants  in  vestry,  shall  be  ueld  until  public  notice  of  the  place  and 
hour  of  meeting  be  given,  as  well  as  of  the  special  purpose  of  such  meeting.  This  notice 
\fK  required  to  be  given  by  publishing  it  on  some  Sunday  before  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  by  affixing  a  written  or  printed  copy  on  the  principal  door  of  the  parish  church 
or  chapel.  Such  notice  is  to  be  previously  signed  by  a  churchwarden  of  the  church  or 
chapel,  or  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parfah.     These  meetjngSAyere  formerly 
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lidd  in  the  veutry-rooin  of  the  cliiircli.  bonce  the  nume  given  to  Oie  meeting  itself. '  Id 
kirge  parishes  the  vestry-room  of  the  church  wa9  found  too  smaJI;  and  wherever  the 
population  exceeds  2,000  the  vestry  may  apply  to  the  poor-law  board  to  have  some 
Toum,  OP  other  place  of  meeting  than  the  church,  built  or  hired  for  the  purpose  of  the 
vestry-meeCing^  The  minister  of  the  parish— that  is  to  say,  the  re<;tor,  vicar,  or  pcr- 
petnat  curate~if  he  be  present,  is  entitled  to  be  the  chairman;  but  if  he  be  not  present, 
then  the  meeting  may  nominate  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  chairman.  The  chairman 
has  the  power  ofadiouming  the  meeting,  but  he  must  exercise  such  power  prudently,  and 
80  86  to  facilitate  the  business.  Hone  out  persons  rated  to  the  relief  oi  the  poor  can 
vote  in  a  vestry;  and  though  formerly  none  could  vole  unless  actually  residing  in  the 
parish,  this  Is  no  longer  necessary,  provided  the  person  is  rated  to  tie  poor  of  the  parish. 
Th*  number  of  votes  depends  on  the  rental  or  value  of  the  occupation,  one  vole  being 
allowod  for  each  £25  of  value,  or  rental,  provided  that  no  person  sliall  have  more  than 
six  votes.  In  case  of  Joint-occupiers,  each  votes  according  to  his  own  share  of  the  Joint 
▼Blue.  One  of  the  incidents  of  holding  a  vestry  is  that  any  vestryman,  after  a  show  of 
liaxidd  is  taken,  may  demand  a  poll,  and  if  the  poll  be  refused,  the  resolution  come  to  is 
void.  The  law  has  surrounded  this  parochial  right  to  a  poll  willi  iealous  care;  and  if 
there  is  not  fair  play  given,  and  ample  notice  and  time  for  all  the  inliabilants  entitle  d  to 
vote  to  come  and  give  their  vote,  the  whole  proceedings  are  void.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  ihc 
church-wardens  and  overseers  to  keep  a  book  in  which  to  enter  the  minutes  of  the  vestry. 
The  vestry  appoints  annually  church-wardens  and  highway  surveyors.  While  church- 
rates  were  compulsory,  a  church  rate  could  only  be  made  by  »  vestry;  and  if  the 
majority  choose  to  make  none,  then  no  rate  was  possible.  The  vestry  also  deliberates 
and  resolves  as  to  stopping  up,  diverting,  or  turning  highways;  whether  the  owners  of 
small  tenements  ought  to  be  excused  from  pnying  poor  rates:  whether  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  parish  libraries,  etc.,  shall  be  adopted.  lu  large  puriidies  a  vestry-clerk  is  usually 
ai)pointed,  and  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate;  and  in  such  case  he  is  appointed  by  the  vestry. 
His  duty  is  to  give  notices  of  all  vestry-meetings;  to  summon  the  churcli-wardens  and 
overseers;  to  keep  the  minutes,  accounts,  and  vestry-books;  to  make  out  the  church-rate; 
recover  arrears  of  rates;  make  out  lists  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  juxymen,  and  to  give 
notices  for  claims  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  Some  paridies  are  governed  by  a 
select  vestry,  which  means  a  small  part  of  the  chief  inhabitants  appointed  by  lustices  of 
the  peace  under  a  statute,  and  their  duty  consists  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  they  super- 
sede the  common  vestry  of  the  parish. 

VSSU'VIAV,  or  Iix)CRA^$:,  a  mineral,  allied  to  garnet,  and  Bomotimw  tMedpymmidal 
garnet.  It  is  found  in  volcanic  aad  in  primitive  rocks.  It  is  frequent  in  masses  ejected 
IfKun  Vesuvius,  whence  its  nama  The  haiKlness  is  about  equal  to  that  of  quartz.  The 
colors  are  .various — ^yellow,  green,  brown,  almoat  black,  rarely  azure.  Vesuvian  is  com- 
{Kxscd  of  silica,  alumina  and  lime,  in  somewhat  varying,  but  not  very  unequal  propor- 
tiona,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  employed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone,  but  is  not  very  highly  valued.  The  green-colored  varieties  are  known  as 
vekanic  dwy^oUJUy  and  the  brown  as  ^KUcamc  hpaeinm, 

Vj&buyxvB,  a  well-known  volcano,  is  situated  near  the  e.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
about  10  m.  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  a  solitary  mountain,  rising  majestically 
from  the  plain  of  Campania,  having  at  the  base  a  circumference  of  about  30  m.,  and 
dividing,  at  a  certain  height,  into  two  summits,  Somma  and  Vesuvius  proper.  Tlie 
height  of  the  mountain  and  form  of  its  apex  are  subject  to  frequent  clianges  by  erup- 
tions. It  is  estimated  to  be  at  present  nearly  4,000  ft.  high.  In  the  single  eruption  of 
1822  it  lost  800  ft.,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  restored  by  subsequent  eruptions.  Pe- 
fore  that  event,  the  summit  was  a  rough  and  rocky  plain,  covered  with  blocks  of  lava 
and  scoriflft,  and  rent  by  numerous  Assures,  from  which  clouds  of  smoke  were  given  out. 
But  It  was  then  altered  to  a  vast  elliptical  chasm,  8  m.  in  circumference,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  greatest  diameter,  and  about  2,000  ft.  deep. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  took  place  in  the  year  79  A.D.  Warnings  had  been  given 
sixteen  years  before  by  a  great  earthquake,  which  shattered  the  citi^e  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  the  earth  was  frequently  shaken  by  slight  shocke  imtil  August  ofvthe 
year  79,  when  they  became  more  numerous  and  violent.  PrevioMs  to  this,  Vesuvius 
was  not  suspected  to  be  a  volcano.  Its  sides  were  covered  with  ffimoua  vines,  and  its 
ancient  crater,  partly  filled  with  water,  formed  the  stronghold  of  the  rebel  thief,  Spar 
tacus.  The  morning  of  Aug.  24  brought  comparative  repose;  but  in  tlie  course 
of  the  day,  a  huge  black  cloua  rose  from  the  mountain,  from  which  stones,  ashes,  and 
pumice  were  poured  down  on  all  the  region  around.  The  elder  Pliny,  who  commanded 
the  Koman  fleet  at  Misenum,  sailed  to  tne  help  of  the  distracted  inhabitants:  he  landed 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  was  enveloped  in  sulphurous  vapor,  and  was  suffocated. 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  a  graphic,  account  of  the  eruption  io  two  letters  to  TacUus, 
whidn  are  well  known.  No  lava  was  ejected  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed  in  any  erup- 
tion in  historic  times  up  to  the  year  1066.  Pompeii  was  burled  under  a  thickness  of  20 
ft.  of  loose  ashes,  and  remained  unknown  until  about  a  century  afro.  A  torrent  of  mud 
spread  over  Herculaneum,  which,  by  additions  from  subsequent  repeated  eruptions,  now 
forms  a  thickness  of  80  or  100  feet.  Since  this  first  famous  cruntion,  Vesuvius  has  been 
an  active  Tolcano,  and  has  been  frequently  but  frregrularly  in  eruption,  about  60  great 
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and  numerous  smaller  ones  having  taken  place.  In  472  the  eruption  was  so  great  thai 
the  aflhes  fell  even  at  Constantinople,  and  caused  great  alarm  there.  The  summit  known 
as  Monte  Nuovo  was,  in  1588,  forced  up  in  two  days  to  the  height  of  418  ft.,  and  with  a 
circumference  of  8,000  feet.  In  IdSl  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  were  covered 
with  lava,  and  torrents  of  boiling  water  were  sent  forth.  Since  that  described  by  Pliny, 
one  of  the  most  famous  is  the  eruption  of  1779,  of  which  sir  William  Hamilton,  then 
British  minister  at  Naples,  gives  an  interesting  account.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  it 
began  to  pour  forth  lava;  this  was  succeeded  by  rumbling  noises  and  puffs  of  Bmok«; 
then  jets  of  red-hot  stones  and  ashes  made  their  appearance,  and  increased  in  number 
and  intensity,  until  the  eruption  arrived  at  its  climax  between  Aug.  5  and  10.  Then 
enormous  volumes  of  white  clouds  rose  from  the  crater  to  a  height  four  times  thai  of 
the  mountain,  and  lava  poured  from  the  crater  in  torrents  down  the  sides  of  the  cone. 
This  was  followed  by  columns  of  fire,  which  rose  on  some  occasions  to 
three  times  the  height  of  Vesuvius,  or  more  than  two  miles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this^ 
showers  of  stones,  scorise,  and  ashes  were  thrown  out  to  a  great  height.  One  mass  of 
^  rock  elected  was  108  ft.  in  circumference,  and  17  ft.  high.  A  more  terrible  erupUoB 
took  place  15  years  later,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was 
destroyed.  The  violent  eruption  of  1822  has  alreadv  been  alluded  to.  A  remarkable 
eruption  occurred  in  May,  1855.  In  1865  began  a  series  of  eruptions,  which  have  been 
repeated  at  intervals  since.  For  a  full  account  of  the  fearful  outbreak  of  April,  1872, 
we  are  indebted  to  Palmieri,  director  of  the  meteorological  observatory  on  mount  Con- 
(aroni,  a  part  of  Vesuvius,  who  with  great  courage  remained  in  the  observatory  while  it 
seemed  threatened  with  destruction.  An  eruption  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  1872, 
but  much  less  destructive,  took  place  in  1878. 

VEBS'PSIM  (€ter.  Wembrunn),  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Hungarv,  and  70  m.  s.w.  of  Pesth. 
It  contsiins  u  handsome  episcopal  palace,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  i^arist  college,  gymnasium, 
and  an  mstitution  for  docajred  or  disabled  priests.  Cloth  and  flannel  weaving,  silk-spin- 
nins^,  the  cultivation  of  wine,  fruits,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  industries;  but  coal- 
mining, iron-works,  large  cattle-markets,  and  general  trade  are  carried  on.  The  town 
has  been  on  several  occasions  in  the  possession  of  the,  Turks;  and  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  them  is  a  slender  minaret,  which  rises  from  an  old  Gothic  tower,  and  which  now 
serves  as  a  watch-tower  against  fire.    Pop.  '(59,  12,002. 

VETCH,  Vicia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminoM,  suborder  papQiim- 
acea,  having  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  style  beneath  the  stigma,  nine  stamens  united,  and 
one  free.  To  this  genus  the  bean  (q.v.)  is  generally  referred.  The  species,  however, 
are  mostlv  climbing  plants,  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  ending  in  tendrils,  and  with  no 
terminal  leaflet.  A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  common  vetch  (F. 
satipa),  sometimes  called  by  agriculturists  Tarb,  frequent  in  cultivated  ground  in 
Britain  and  throughout  £urope,  and  itself  much  cultivated  as  green  food  for  cattle,  has 
rather  large  purple,  blue,  or  red  flowers  in  pairs,  axillary  and  almost  sessile.  In  culti- 
vation it  varies  considerably  both  in  size  and  other  particulars,  as  in  the  breadth  of  the 
leaflets,  the  number  of  them  in  a  leaf,  etc.  Oats  are  generally  sown  along  with  it  to  af- 
ford it  a  little  support,  and  thus  prevent  its  rotting  in  wet  weather. —  V.  eraooa  and  F. 
septum  are  very  common  British  sjjecies,  the  former  with  many-flowered  stalks,  bearing 
beautiful  bluish-purple  flowers,  being  one  of  our  most  beautiful  climbing  plants^  and  a 
chief  ornament  of  trees,  hedges,  and  busby  places  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  These 
and  other  species,  natives  of  Britain  or  of  different  parts  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia, 
have  been  either  occasionally  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle  or  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  generalljr  agree  with  the  common  vetch  both  in  their  qualities  and  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation  which  they  require.  F.  biennis  and  V.  narbannerms  are  among  those 
chiefly  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  species  of  vetch  are  very  numeroos, 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

VETCH,  Bitter.    S^  Obobus. 

VETCHLIITG.    Bee  Lathtbus. 

VSTBBAK  C0XP8  are  amon^  the  military  reserves  of  all  nations.  They  consist  of 
old  soldiers  past  the  prime  of  active  manhood,  and  incapable  of  taking  the  field.  Their 
discipline  and  steadiness,  however,  admirably  fit  them  for  garrisons  or  fortresses,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  young  troops.  The  veteran  battalions  did  ^ood  service  during  the 
French  wa/  as  home  guards,  releasing  the  active  troops  for  foreign  service.  The  army 
estimates  for  1879-80  made  provision  for  an  army  reserve  (including  pensioners)  of 
46,000  men.  But  from  the  short  periods  during  which  men  serve  as  soldiers,  and  the 
number  of  officers  who  quit  the  army  on  reaching  the  rank  of  captain,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  very  large  veteran  corps  could  be  formed  from  civil  life  in  any  case  of 
national  emergency. 

VETERAN  RESERVE  CORPS,  in  the  United  States,  an  organization  established 
during  the  rebellion,  but  now  discontinued.  It  was  composed  of  men  honorably  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wounds  or  disabilities,  of  men  absent  from  their  colors  in  hospi* 
tals  or  convalescent  corps,  and  of  men  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease,  but  still  in  the 
field.  In  May,  1865,  the  body  consisted  of  762  commissioned  officers  and  29,852  men. 
The  duties  of  the  vctenin  corps  were  varied,  and  included  such  work  as  hospital  and  car- 
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rison  sen-ice  and  patrol  duty.     Thcv  were  semceabic  in  taking  the  plaoe  of  efficient 
soldiers  wiio  were  needed  in  tiie  flcla. 

VSTXBIHABY  XEBICIKX  (Lat.  wterinay  beasts  of  burden;  probably  for  i»Aii^'na, 
from  veAo,  to  carry)  embraces  the  medical  management  of  Uie  domestic  animals,  and 
appears  to  liave  been  studied  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Hippocrates  contributed  a  treatise  on  equine  disorders;  Columella  and 
Vcgetius  (the  latter  of  whom  flourished  about  800  a.d.)  havB  left  several  curious  Teteri- 
nary  works.  Until  after  tlie  middle  of  the  ISth  c.  there  were,  however,  no  schools  for 
l.ie  teaching  of  veterinary  science  or  art  The  several  works  published  in  France,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  were  not  ol  great  value.  In  tiiis  country,  Bluudevilie  and  Gervase 
3tjirk}un,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  published  volumes  on  farriery;  Snape, 
jfarrier  to  Charles  II.,  produced  an  anatomical  treatise  on  the  horse;  Mr.  Gibson,  pre- 
viously a  surgeon  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  i)aid  much  attention  to  the  disorders  of  aulnials, 
and  atk)ut  the  middle  of  last  century  published  T/ie  Farrier's  Ouide,  which  continued  for 
many  years  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The  treatment  of  sick  horses  remained, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  riding-master,  the  groom,  or  the  shoein^-smith,  or  farrier 
(from  fenrnm,  iron);  while  the  doctoring  of  the  other  domestic  animals  devolved  upon 
the  goat-herd,  shepherd,  or  cow-leech. 

Veterinary  medicine,  as  a  scientific  art,  takes  date  from  1761,  when  the  first  voteri- 
naiy  college  was  established  at  I^ons  with  royal  patronage,  under  the  able  teaching  of 
Bourgei&t.  Five  years  later  the  nourishing  school  of  Alfort,  near  Paris,  was  founded. 
In  Feb.,  1791,  the  London  college  was  organized,  Oharkss  Vial  de  6t.  Bel  bc^lng  ap- 
pointed piincipal,  with  Delabere  Blaine  as  assistant- professor.  St.  Bel  died  in  1798,  and 
was  succeedea  by  Mr.  Coleman,  who,  during  many  years,  zealously  improved  the  posi- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  college.  In  Scotland  lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  were  first 
given  by  Mr.  Dick  in  1819.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and  agricultural  society, 
and  senatus  academicus,  Mr.  Dick  in  182ii  began  his  systematic  teaching  of  veterinary 
surgery.  Soon  afterward  he  erected  the  college  buildings  in  Clyde  street,  £<iiiiburgh, 
with  hospital  for  sick  animals;  he  collected  a  valuable  museum;  extended  the  cmricu- 
lum  of  study;  and  engaged  efficient  assistants,  among  whom  wcixj  John  Barlow  and  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  anatomy  anaphysiology,  chemistry  and  materia 
medica,  cattle  practice  and  histology.  At  his  death  in  April,  1866,  Mr.  Dick  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  the  college  which  he  had  founded,  and  his  entire  foriuue,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  teaching  and  improvement  of  veterinary  medicine.  For  many  years  up- 
ward of  80  professional  pupils,  with  a  number  of  agricultural  and  amateur  students,  have 
annually  attended  the  classes  at  the  Edinburgh  veterinary  college.  About  150  are 
enrollea  at  the  Camden  Town  college,  London.  In  1857  Mr.  John  Garagee  established 
the  uew  veterinary  college  in  Edinburgh,  which  existed  till  1865,  when  Mr.  Gamgee  went 
to  London.  The  new  veterinary  college,  Gayfield  house,  Edinburgh,  was  established 
by  principal  Williams,  and  recognized  by  royal  sign  manual  in  1878.  Since  1861  a 
veterinary  school  has  been  conducted  in  Glasgow  by  Mr.  James  Macall.  An  attendance 
at  one  or  other  of  these  colleges,  during  three  sessions  of  six  months  each,  and  two  ses- 
sions of  two  months,  is  required  before  a  pupil  can  present  himself  to  be  examined  for 
his  degree.  At  the  best  continental  schools  four  years  study  is  usually  necessar}'.  The 
fees  for  the  whole  curriculum  at  the  different  educational  establishments  are  about  86 
guineas.  At  all  the  colleges— at  London  by  the  college  of  preceptors;  at  Edinburgh  by 
the  rector  of  the  Royal  high  school  and  mathematical  master;  at  Glasgow  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  college — a  preliminary  examination  is  now  required. 

In  1844  a  royal  cliapter  was  granted  under  which  veterinary  surgeons  (graduates  of 
either  the  London  or  Edinburgh  college)  became  a  corporate  body,  entitled  **  The  Royal 
college  of  veterinary  surgeons,"  with  authority  to  appoint  examining  boards,  and  grant 
diplomas  or  licenses  to  practice.  In  1876  a  supplementary  charter  was  obtained,  em- 
powering the  Royal  college  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  grant  the  higher  title  of  fellow, 
without  examination,  to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  who  had  been  fif- 
teen years  in  practice,  and  to  appoint  a  board  to  examine  candidates  for  the  fellowship 
degree,  each  candidate  to  have  been  live  years  in  practice.  Nearly  3,000  persons  now 
hold  these  diplomas,  which  cost  £10  lOs.,  and  constitute  the  holder  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  college.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Highland  and  agricultural  society  of  Scotland 
have  annually  appointed  an  examining  board,  consisting  of  medical  men  and  skilled 
veterinarians;  and  at  the  cost  of  £3  2s.,  have  granted  to  pupils  who  have  studied  for 
two  sessions  at  the  Edinburgh  veterinary  college,  a  certificate,  which  has  been  fully 
recognized  as  a  guarantee  of  professional  ability  by  the  public,  and  by  the  authorities  at 
the  horse  guards  and  India  office.  The  profession  having  obtained  the  supplementary 
charter  by  which  many  grievances  have  been  removed,  the  Highland  and  agricultural 
society  and  the  Royal  college  of  veterinary  surgeons  are  now  on  the  point  of  completing 
an  arrangerolsnt,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  society's  examination, 
and  the  admission  of  its  present  certificate-holders  as  members  of  the  Royal  college  with- 
out examination.  In  many  English  towns  and  districts  there  are  veterinary  practices 
worth  from  £800  to  £1000  a  year;  while  in  London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  the 
TCoeipts  of  a  few  exceed  that  amount. 

The  literature  of  veterinary  medicme  is  rapidly  widening.    Mr.  Perdvall  and  MesenB. 


Gaingce  and  Law,  end  the  late  prof.  Strangewiiys,  have  published  text-books  on  anatomy. 
Tun  chief  ix'liublc  auihoritiee  on  diseases  consist  of  Mr.  Dick's  Cfxcellent  little  manual  of 
veterinary  science;  Percivall's  Hippopathology,  in  8  vols.;  Mr.  Qamgee's  ZhmeUie  Am- 
maU  in  HmUh  and  Duease;  F.  Bun's  VeUrmarp  MedicinaB,  thtir  AatiMa  amd  Utn,  ieitk 
an  Appendix  mi  BiseoHs  cf  AnimaU;  Tuson's  Pharmacy,  Late  important  conlributions 
are  prof.  Williams's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (Edinburgh,  1878);  and 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (Edinburgh.  1874),  wiiich  have  now  reached 
their  third  and  second  editions.  Mr.  Fleming,  V.B.,  R.R.,  has  translated  M.  Ohavenu's 
elaboi-Hte  treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Domesiieaied  Ammale  (187S);  has  puWished 
Stniiary  Science  and  PoUee,  2  vols. ;  Babies  and  Hydrcphobia;  Animal  Plaguee;  Veterin- 
ary OMetncs;  and  founded  The  Veterifiary  Journal,  The  Ftf/tfftJUirMiR,  a  monthly  peri- 
odical, has  been  published  for  many  years. 

VETE&IKABT  8TJBGE0K  (army),  an  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  or  m  the  artillery, 
who  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  horses,  and  ^ith  their  cure,  if  in  tieed  oi 
medical  aid.  A  veterinary  surgeon  is  required  to  produce  proper  testimonials  of  quali- 
ticatiou,  and  to  pass  an  examination.  On  appointment  he  receives  10s.  a  day,  and  ranks 
as  lieut  By  service  his  pay  rises  to  £1  3s.  u  day,  and  his  relative  rank  to  that  of 
maj.    After  25  years'  service  he  becomes  entitled  to  retire  on  half-pay. 

VETH'AKE,  Hknrt,  ll.d.,  1792-1806;  b.  Essequibo,  Boutli  America;  came  in  youth 
to  tiie United  States;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1808;  studied  law;  was  a  tcaciier  of 
mathematics  and  geography  in  Columbia  college,  1813;  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  Rutgers  college.  1818-17:  at  Princeton,  1817-21;  Dickinson  college, 
1821-29;  university  of  New  York,  1882-85;  president  of  Washington  college,  Ya., 
1835-^6;  professor  of  mathematics,  univcrsiiy  of  Pennsylvania,  1886-54;  provost,  and 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  pliilosopbv,  1854-59:  professor  of  higher  mathematics  in 
the  Philadelphia  polytechnic  college,  1 859.  He  published  Principle*  of  PoUtiad  Econom;y; 
edited  Supplementary  Vohtme  of  EneyelopcBdia  Americana,  most  of  the  articles  of  which 
he  wrote;  edited  and  enlarged  McCulloch's  Dictionary  cf  Cornmerte, 

VSTrV£B,  or  Cuscf  s,  the  dried  roots  of  an  East  Indian  ^rrass  {Andropogon  mur{eattie\ 
which  has  a  very  a£;reeal>le  and  persistent  odor,  Something  like  sandal-wood.  It  is  much 
prized  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  used  to  perfume  linen,  etc.  Bask- 
ets, fans,  and  mats  are  made  of  it  in  Indm;  it  is  remarkable  for  giving  cat  its  perfuma 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  stongest  when  moistened. 

VETO,  in  politics,  the  power  which  one  branch  of  a  legislature  of  a  ciHintry  may 
have  to  negative  the  resolutions  of  another  branch.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  power 
of  the  crown  in  the  cct  of  legislation  is  confined  to  a  veto— a  ripht  of  rejecting,  and  not 
resolving.  The  crown  cannot  of  itself  make  any  alterations  m  the  existing  law,  but 
may  refuse  to  sanction  alterations  suggested  and  consented  to  by  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. The  necessity  for  such  refusal  is  generally  obviated  by  an  observance  of  the 
constitutional  principle,  that  tlie  will  of  the  sovereign  is  that  of  tne  responsible  ministei-s 
of  the  crown,  who  only  continue  in  office  so  long  as  they  have  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment. The  royal  veto  is  reserved  for  extreme  emergencies;  the  last  instance  in  which 
it  was  exercised  was  in  1707,  when  queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  bill  relating  to 
the  militia  in  Scotland.  Tlic  house  of  lords  will  generally  support  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  by  rejecting  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  sovereign;  and  a  knowledge  of  this 
may  enable  the  ministry  to  defeat  it  m  the  house  of  commons— a  jesult  which  the  con- 
stitutional influence  of  the  crown  and  the  house  of  lords  in  the  lower  house  may  assist 
in  producing,  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision  between  the  branches  of  the  legislature.  In  bills 
of  supply,  the  power  of  the  house  of  lords  amounts  merely  to  a  veto,  as  does  that  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  bills  affecting  the  peerage. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  president  has  a  qualified  right  to  veto  all  lawa 
passed  by  consrress;  but  after  that  veto  has  been  exercised,  the  bill  which  he  has  rejected 
may  liecome  law^  by  being  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  congress.  For  the 
Polish  Ubervm  veto,  see  Poland. 

In  the  French  constitution  of  1791,  it  was  resolved  to  have  but  a  single  house  of  leg- 
islature, on  the  principle  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  legislature  represent- 
ing the  national  will  that  one  part  of  it  should  have  a  veto  on  another,  and  the  same  view 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1793.  But  the  arbitrary  and  violent  measures  of  that 
latter  b<>dy  inauced  a  strong  general  conviction  that  a  division  of  the  legislative  power, 
and  a  veto  in  some  form,  was  essential  to  give  stability  to  the  government,  and  modera- 
tion to  faction;  and  in  the  constitution  of  1795.  a  council  of  ancients  was  introduced, 
with  a  power  to  veto  the  resolutions  of  the  legislative  body. 

VETO  {ante).  By  the  U.  8.  constitution  power  is  given  the  president  to  "  veto"  any 
act  of  congress  by  refusing  to  sign  the  bill  after  its  passage.  If  ho  adopt  this  coarse  the 
bill  is  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated  with  the  president's  objections  to 
Fdgning  it.  The  house  then  may  proceed  to  reconsider  the  act,  and  if  the  act  pass  both 
branches  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  it  becomes  law.  A  similar  power  is  exercised  by  the 
fZDvernors  of  the  states  under  the  state  constitutions.  The  U.  S.  constitntion  also  pro- 
vides tliiit  "  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundagr 
exeeptcd)  after  it'shali  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  ^mll  be  a^w^^in  like  man. 
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ncraa  if  lie  had  si^ed  it,  uulese  the  congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  Hs  return, 
in  which  ca^e  it  sUall  not  be  a  law."  This  power  of  Ura  president  to  prevent  the  enaet- 
ment  of  a  law  presented  to  him  within  the  ten  days  before  the  adIourumeuC  of  ooni^ress, 
without  sending  in  a  refusal  to  sign  or  objections,  is  commonly  known  as  the  "pocket 
veto. " 

VETO  ACT.  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  law.     See  Pathonaob;  Scotlakd,  CmjJtxm 

VEVILLOT,  Lotrifi,  French  journalist  and  author,  b.  in  1818,  at  Bo>'nes  en  Gatinais 
•  Ijoiret).  The  son  of  a  small  cooper,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Paris,  from  which  he 
was  tmnsierred  in  18dS  to  a  lawyer's  ofice.  He  chose  the  profession  of  journalism,  and 
HHed  several  engagements  on  the  provincial  press,  in  the  course  of  which  his  personali- 
ties involved  him  in  various  duels.  He  visited  Rome  in  1888,  previous  to  which,  he 
statcsi,  he  was  without  much  failh,  either  religious  or  political.  Ue  returned  to  Paris, 
however,  a  zealous  adhcrentof  the  papacy,  and,  as  editor  of  the  Univers,  soon  signalized 
liimself  a&  an  aggressive  and  uncompromising:  champion  of  the  church.  In  184S  he 
accompanied  marshal  Bugeaud  to  Africa  as  liis  secretary,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
chief  secretary  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  He  again  edited  the  Uiuveri  in  1848;  bnt 
Ills  polemical  disquisitions  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris; 
and  in  1853  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Orleans  were  expressly  forbidden  by  their  bish- 
oi>  to  read  the  Univera,  which,  after  tlie  usual  three  warnings,  was  suppressed  by  the 
Prcrtich  government  in  18G1.  It  was  afterward  replaced  by  the  Monde,  in  which  Veuil- 
l«»t  discussed  religious  matters  in  a  more  tempcmte  spirit.  In  1862,  he  oublished  a 
p  tniphlet.  under  ttie  title  of  Far^um  de  Boms,  which  was  principally  devoted  to  heaping 
c-ouls  of  fire  on  the  head  of  Cavour,  and  assailing  the  abb^  Passaglia  with  the  bitterest 
ohjnrcationst.  He  prays,  for  instance,  that  '^his  robe  may  become  a  robe  of  fire,**  and 
x.uix  Heaven  "  may  refuse  him  a  single  tear  to  temper  its  burning."  In  1867,  the  Uni- 
t^r.t  wtis  revived.  Veuillot,  besides  polemical  pieces,  has  written  novels,  hymns,  and  a 
foliccllon  of  articles  under  the  title  of  Manges  Reiigieux,  HistoriqueB,  et  Litteraira 
(1857).  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  productions  is  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris  (1866).  In 
^^68,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his  writings  was  published  by  the  abb6  Charbonnell. 

YEYAY  (Ger.  Vivis\  a  small  town  of  8witaerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  remarkable 
for  tlie  beauty  of  its  situation,  on  the  u.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  11  n^  e.  of  Laii- 
saune.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  gon^  of  the  Veveyse,  where  it  opens  upon  the 
lake,  and  where  the  scenery  of  the  banks  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  From  the  elevations 
about  the  town,  the  fine  view  to  the  e.  commands  the  gorge  of  the  Rhone,  backe'd  by 
the  magnificent  rampart  of  the  Alps  of  Yalais.  In  the  church  of  St.  Martin  (date  1438), 
Ludlow,  one  of  Charles  L's  judges,  and  Broughton,  who  read  to  him  his  sentence  of 
deiUh,  are  buried.  The  country  m  the  vicinity,  especiallv  that  between  Vevay  and  Lau- 
sanne, is  much  occupied  by  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  the  wines  of  the  vicinity  have 
some  reputation.     Pop.  '70,  7,887. 

YIASUOT,  a  structui*e  for  conveying  a  roadway  across  a  valley  or  low  level,  being  so 
c:ii:ed  in  distinction  from  an  aqufedu/it  {q.Y,),  which  is  an  erection  of  the  same  description 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  over  a  hollow.  It  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  an  extended 
bridge.  The  gi^at  extension  of  railways  within  recent  years  has  rendered  the  use  of 
vmducts  much.  more,conimon  than  formerly.  These  are  of  every  kind  of  constiiiction— - 
of  wood,  iron,  stone,  and  brick  work  (see  Biudqe,  Tubular  BidDOfi,  WooDfi!N  Bridobb^ 
etc.).  A  railway  embankment  is  aldo  a  species  of  viaduct;  but  the  term  is  limited  to 
those  structures  which  are  more  or  less  open,  and  rest  upon  piers.  A  very  peculiar 
example  is  that  over  the  Moiue,  near  Nantes  in  France.  The  piers  are  all  perforated  ta^ 
a  pointed  arch,  which  inscrsccts  the  main  cylindrical  arches^  and  forms  a  groined  roof, 
similar  to  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  This  viaduct  consists  of  15  atches,  and  is  848  ft. 
in  length,  and  is  all  built  of  fine  granite. 

YIA-MA'LA,  a  remarkable  defile  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland,  is  a  portion  of 
the  HintciTheinthal  (see  Khin£)  which  lies  between  Thusis  and  Zillis.  The  sides  of  the 
cleft,  which  is  about  2  m.  in  length,  are  immense  walls  of  rock,  almost  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  hard  that  the  disintegrating  iufiuence  of  the  elements  appears  not  to  have 
produced  the  slightest  effect  on  them,  each  projection  on  one  side  corresponding  to  an 
indontiition  on  the  other,  almost  as  perfectly  as  at  the  time  they  were  separated.  The 
walls  have  a  maximum  height  of  about  1600  ft.,  and  at  various  parts  of  the  defile  are  not 
more  than  ten  yards  apart  at  the  top.  Far  beneath,  tho  Hither  Rhine,  compressed  till 
it  appears  to  one  above  like  a  mere  thread,  rushes  like  an  arrow  through  the  gorge. 
The  fli-st  part  of  this  defile  w^as  long  deemed  quite  inaccessible,  and  had  received  the 
name  of  the  Lost  Gulf  (Fr.  Trou  perdu;  Ger.  Verl&renes  IjOth\  but  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  a  magnificent  road  was  constructed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  defile, 
from  400  to  600  ft.  above  the  river,  by  blasting  and  cutting  a  **  notch  "  in  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  road  is  necessarily  steep  and  narrow,  crosses  from  side  to  side  of  the  defile 
by  three  bridges,  and  is  protected  now  by  a  canopy  of  iXKik  overhead,  aud  again  by  a 
wiooden  rooHng.  fix>m  falling  stones  and  trees.  So  narrow  is  the  crevasse  in  some  jTlaces, 
Uuit  fallen  trunks  and  stones  are  often  wedged  in  between  its  sides  at  a  conslderablc^ts- 
I  above  the  ordinary  water-level;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  f     *    '  ^     ' 
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the  river,  which  ia  generally  400  ft.  below  the  second  bridge,  rose  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  off  the  upper  bridge. 

YIAK'KA,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  in  the  n.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Miuho, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  40  m.  n.  of  Oporto.  It  is  handsome  and  clean,  with  a 
tolerable  harbor,  which  admits  vessels  of  150  tons  burden;  and  it  carries  on  coiisiderablv 
trade  with  Newfoundland  in  salt-fish.    Pop.  about  9,000. 

VIARDOT,  Louis,  b.  France,  1800;  became  director  of  Italian  opera  in  1839,  and 
(brought  out  Michelle  Pauline  Garcia,  whom  he  married  the  next  year.  lu  connection 
with  George  Sand  and  Pierre  Levoux  he  established  the  Eevue  Indgpendante  in  1841. 
Among  his  works,  which  include  several  translations  from  the  Spanish,  and  the  Russian 
of  Turgeneff  and  Pushkin,  are  Esuai  sur  VHUimre  des  Afobea  et  dss  Maurett  d'£q>afftis 
and  Les  Me7'veille8  de  la  Feinture  (1868). 


YIABEOGIO,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  close  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  80  m.  s.e.  of  Spezia.  It  is  modem,  stands  in  a  delightful  plain,  and  has 
wide  straight  streets.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  consisted  of  only  a 
few  huts;  but  its  climate,  which  is  healthy  and  delightful  all  the  year  round,  and  its 
fine  situation,  have  induced  many  rich  families  to  settle  here,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing 
in  extent.  It  is  much  frequented  for  bathing  in  summer.  The  vicinity  is  productive  in 
olives,  grapes,  etc.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

yiATIGUH  (Lat.  uaticumy  money  allow^ed  for  a  journey),  the  word  applied  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  ecclesiastical  terminology  to  the  communion  administered  to 
dying  persons,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  great  journey  to  eternity,  is  thus  quaintly  likened 
to  the  money-provision  made  for  a  journey  upon  earth.  The  special  miuistration  of  the 
eucharist  to  the  dying  is  very  ancient  (see  Lord's  Supper);  it  was  the  one  exceptional 
case  in  which,  during  the  times  of  rigorous  canonical  penance,  the  penitents  wer« 
admitted  to  the  communion  before  the  completion  of  the  appointed  cycle  of  penance. 
By  the  modern  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  it  is  permitted  to  the  sick,  to  whom  the 
eucharist  is  administered  in  the  form  of  the  viaticum,  to  receive  it,  although  not  having 
fasted  (as  is  required  in  all  other  cases^  from  the  midnight  previous.  The  vaticum  maf 
be  given  frequently  during  the  same  sickness,  at  intervals  anciently  of  ten  or  seven  days, 
but,  by  the  modern  practice,  even  daily,  should  it  be  earnestly  desired  by  the  siok  per- 
son. The  priest  is  ordered  to  bring  the  sacred  elements  from  the  church  to  the  dying 
person  at  any  hour,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  when  he  may  be  called  on  for  this  la  t 
service  of  religion. — Protestants  reject  the  very  idea  of  a  via;ticum,  and  regard  theadmiL 
istration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  that  character  as  superstitious. 

VIATEA,  a  government  of  the  e.  of  European  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  on  the  s.  by  that  of  Kazan.  Area,  59.000  sq.m.. 
pop.  '70,  2,406.024.  The  surface  consists  for  the  most  part  of  marehes  and  sandy  plains, 
varied  here  and  there  by  hills.  The  soil,  fertile  only  in  the  southern  districts,  is  moMly 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  In  the  s.,  agriculture  is  effectively  carried  on,  wheat,  rye. 
Iwrley,  and  oats  being  produced  in  abundance,  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp,  which  supply 
materials  for  the  linen  manufactures.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Viatka  and  Aiinm 
(navigable  throughout  the  whole  year),  and  their  aflluents.  Owing  to  tlie  number  of 
navigable  streams,  and  to  the  well-reflated  land  communications,  the  traffic  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  successfully  carried  on.  Horses  of  a  fine  breed  are  reared,  but  the  principal 
source  of  the  wealth 'of  Viatka  is  its  timber.  Iron-works,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
gl&«s  and  cotton  factories  are  in  operatiop. 

YIATKA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river 
Viatka,  280  m.  n.e.  of  Nijni-Noveorod.  It  was  founded  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  was  annexed  to  the  Muscovite  dukedom  in  1488.  The  chief  branches  of 
mdustry  are  the  preparation  of  skins  and  the  manufacture  of  tallow  and  wax-caudles. 
Corn  is  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  800,000  roubles  (£46,875).    Pop.  '67,  19,88.1 

VIAZXA,  a  t.  of  Great  Rusf»ia,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  100  m.  e.n.e.  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Viazma.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1239,  and,  after  being 
owned  successively  by  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  it  finally  became  Russian  in  1634.  In 
1812,  after  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Russian  and  French  armies,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious,  Viazma  was  demolished,  and  there  are  now  hardly  any  remains  of  the 
old  town.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  com,  flax,  hemp-seed,  tallow,  etc.,  and  is  th« 
entrei^t  for  goods  exported  to  St.  Petereburg  and  Riga.  Viazma  gingerbread  is  exporte<l 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Pop.  '67,  9,457. 

YISrCES.  This  terra  is  applied  in  medicine  to  patches  on  the  skin,  varying  in  tint 
from  bright  red  to  violet,  which  occur  in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood,  and 
« specially  in  purpura.  They  are  caused  by  minute  hemorrhages  of  the  capillaries  of  tin' 
true  skin.  The  word  is  a  Latin  one,  being  the  nominative  plural  of  nibex,  -icU,  the  mark 
of  a  stripe. 

VIBORG,  a  lan  of  Finland,  Russia,  having  the  gulf  of  Finland  for  its  s.  boundary; 
16,611  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  276.884.  It  contains  a  part  of  lake  Ladoga  and  lake  Saima.  Th« 
soil  is  fertile;  producing  annually  48,000  bushels  of  buckwheat:  Live  stock  is  raised  in 
large  numbers.    It  contains  a  strong  fortress  at  Frederickshamm,  on  the  bay  of  Finland^ 
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where  the  treaty  of  1809  was  concluded  between  Ruasia  and  Bwedon.  in  which  Fhihind 
with  Lapland  and  the  Aland  islands  was  made  over  to  Russia.    Capital,  Yiborg. 

YX'BOBO,  the  oldest  city  in  North  Jutland,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Denmark,  on  a 
small  lake,  25  m.  w.  of  Randers.  Its  cathedral,  originally  founded  in  the  12th  c,  was 
rebuilt  in  1726.  Viborg,  at  which  all  of  the  great  highways  of  the  interior  converge,  i& 
important  as  a  military  post.  Pop.  '72,  6,422,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
fabrics,  leather,  and  tobacco. 

▼IBSIon'IDf,  a  family  of  infusoria,  having  an  elongated  or  worm -like  form,  of 
which  the  ear-cockle  (q.v.)  is  an  example.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  darting 
unci  quivering  motion.  Home  of  them,  as  the  ear-cockle,  are  found  in  living  plants, 
others  in  corrupting  organic  matter,  as  the  eefs  of  paste  and  vinegar. 

VIBITBinnH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  capQ^^oUac4UB,  havina:  a  5-toothed 
calyx,  a  5-lobcd,  wheel-shaped,  bell-shai)ed,  or  tubular  corolla,  5  stamens,  3  sessile  stig- 
mas, and  a  one-seeded  berry.  The  species  are  shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Viburnum  opiilua  is  the  guelder  rose  (q.v.),  or 
snowball  tree,  aad  viburnum  laurustinus  is  the  laurustinus  (q.v.),  &tb  weli-kuown  orna- 
mental shrubs.  VSmmum  laniana,  sometimes  called  the  Wayfaring  Trek,  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  unfrequent  in  England,  and 
often  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  large  elliptic 
serrated  leaves,  downy,  with  star-like  hairs  on  the  under  side.  The  young  shoots  are 
very  downy.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  in  large  dense  cymes;  the  berries  purp- 
lish black,  mealy,  and  mucilaginous,  with  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  disagreeable  to  many, 
but  reliahed  by  some.  They  are  useful  in  diarrhea  and  catan'h.  Birdlime  is  made  from 
the  roots  in  tlie  s.  of  Europe.  The  inner  bark  is  very  acrid,  and  was  formerly  used  as 
a  ve^cant.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard,  and  is  prized  by  turners.  Tubes  for  lolmcco- 
pipes  are  made  of  the  young  shoots. — Two  North  American  species,  viburnum  eduU  and 
viburnum  oxycoccus,  nearly  allied  to  the  guelder  rose,  produce  berries  of  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  which  ai'c  used  like  cranberries. 

YIGAB  (Lat.  Hcniius,  from  Hcsm,  i.e.,  g&rens,  acting  in  the  place  of  another),  the  title 
'giTsren  ta  the  substitute,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  employed  to  act  in  the  placr 
of  certain  ecclesiastical  officials,  whether  individnnls  or  corporations;  as  of  the  pope,  a 
bishop,  a  chapter,  a  parish  priest,  etc.  Vicars  take  diflferent  names  from  tliese  various 
considerations.  Vicars  of  the  pope  are  called  "  vicars-apostolic, "and  they  are  generally 
invested  with  episcopal  authority,  in  some  place  where  there  is  no  canonical  bishop. 
Vicars  of  a  bishop  are  either  "vicars-general,"  who  have  the  full  authority  of  the  bishop 
all  over  his  diocese,  or  *' vicars-forane  {LAi/foraneus,  iromf&m,  abroad),  whose  author- 
ity is  confined  to  a  particular  district,  and  generally  otherwise  limited.  A  vicar-capitu- 
hi  is  the  person  elected  by  the  chapter  of  a  diocese,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
to  hold  the  place  of  the  bishop,  and  to  exercise  all  the  authority  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  diocese.  The  vicar-capitular,  however,  is  not  competent  to  do  any  act 
of  episcopal  order,  as  ordination,  confirmation,  etc.  His  power  is  restricted  in  other 
.ways  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  detail  here.  Parochial  vicars  are  either  per 
pt'tnal,  as  in  parishes  which  were  anciently  held  in  tammendam  (q.v.),  or  which  were 
held  by  religious  corp#>rations;  or  temporary,  whose  appointment  may  be  recalled  nt 
pleasure,  or  after  a  fixed  time.  The  name,  in  this  sense,  is  sometimes  ^iven,  especialjy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  the  assistant  priest,  or  as  he  is  called  in  England.  ih« 
curate,  in  a  parish.  The  functions  of  "vicars -apostolic"  are  described  under  the  head 
In  Pabtcbus  Infidexium.  * 

YIGE-ADHniAI..    See  Admiral  and  Flag-Officeb. 

VICE-CHAMBEBLAIK.    See  Chamberlain,  Lord. 

YI0S-CHA9CEILOB,  a  judsre  in  equity,  appointed  by  the  crown  binder  letters-patent 
to  assist  the  lord  chancellor  of 'England.  The  title  and  functions  are  at  least  as  old  us  tlj« 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  the  oflSce  long  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  revived  by  statute  53 
Geo.  III.  c.  M,  appointing  one  vice-chancellor;  act  5  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  19,  afterward  appointed 
two  more,  on  the  abolition  of  the  equitable  iurisdiction  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  The 
office  is  ancillaiT  to  that  of  the  lord  chancellor,  for  whom  the  vice-chancellor  is  empow- 
ered to  act  in  his  absence,  besides  being  entitled  to  hold  separate  courts.  The  vice- 
<diancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  are  now  part  of  the  chancery  division  of  the  high 
oourt  of  justice,  each  sitting  as  a  separate  divisional  court.  The  vice-chancellors  hold 
their  ofilce  ad  mtam  aut  culpam,  and  are  not  bound,  like  the  lord  chancellor,  to  resign 
oflSice  with  the  ministry. 

The  vice-chanceUor  of  a  university  is  an  officer  who  is  empowered  to  discharije  cer- 
tain duties  of  the  chancellor,  chiefly  those  connected  with  granting  degrees,  m  his 
absence. 

YI0E-C09S17L,  a  subordinate  officer,  to  whom  consi:1ar  functions  are  delegated  in 
some  particular  part  of  a  district  already  under  the  supervision  of  a  consul.  A  British 
▼ioe-consul  is  selected  by  the  consul  under  whom  he  is  to  act,  and  his  name  is  transmitted 
for  approval  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreis^n  affairs.  If  he  is  approved  of,  the  con- 
sul is  directed  to  furnish  him  with  authority  to  act.  and  to  impart  to  him  instructions 
similar  to  what  he  himself  has  received  from  the  foreign  secretary.     The^ce-consuhacis 
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under  the  general  supervision  of  the  consul,  corre^pcrndtiiff  wttli  Mm  in  ovdfmoy  i 

but  in  some  special  cases  with  tlie  foreign  office-.  A  consul  is  not  At  libortjr  to  disniifis  m 
vice-consul  acting  within  his  district  without  the  sanction  of  the  foreign  secreiarv;  link 
if  of  opinion  that  sufficient  grounds  for  the  dismissal  exist,  bis  duty  is  to  givo  infonim- 
tion  to  the  foreign  secretary r&uspendin^  the  vice-consul  in  the  mcau  time,  if  tlic  circum- 
stances be  urgent;  and  in  all  cases  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  foreign  secreuu'y  belois 
tailing  ulterior  steps. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  an  officer  of  the  U.  8.  government,  ^whose  official  funcUon  con- 
sists in  presiding  over  the  senate,  where  he  can  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  and  who  suc- 
ceeds to  the  presidency  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  latter  office.  He  is  elected  with  and  in 
the  same  way  as  tlie  president;  uud  if  tliere  has  been  no  election  of  a  vice-president  br 
the  electors,  a  majority  vote  in  the  senate,  if  there  be  a  quorum  of  two-thirds  present,  will 
elect  him.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  majority  he  is  elected  from  the  two  candidatoi 
receiving  the  largest  senatorial  vote. 

VICEKKIAL  FBESC&IPTtOV,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  limitation  which  is  pul 
U>  certain  actions  after  the  lapse  of  20  years,  such  as  actions  by  heirs  to  reduce  an  erroD.- 
eous  rctour. 

VICENTE  GIL.    See  Gil>  Vicentb,  ante, 

VICENZA,  a  province  in  n.e.  Italy,  adjoining  the  Tyrol,  drained  by  the  Brentosnd 
the  Bacchiglione  rivers;  about  1000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  73,  d6d,161.  The  surface  is  generaUy 
level,  except  in  the  n.  where  it  is  intersected  by  ridses  from  the  Alps.  There  »re  larg« 
fon?«ts.  The  soil  in  the  level  districts  is  fertile.  Tke  chief  productions  are  GfUtle»  aiik, 
and  wool.    Coal  is  found.    There  are  extensive  manufactures.    Capital,  Vioenaa. 

YI0EK2A,  a  handsome  city  of  Venetia,  beautifully  aitnated  at  the  confluence  Y>f  tb# 
Bacchlgloine  and  Ketrone  rivers.  42  m.  w.  of  Venice  by  railway.  The  rivers  are  crossed 
by  eight  bridges,  one  of  which,  a  bold,  single  arch,  Is  attributed  to  Palladio,  wiio  was  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  to  whose  (renius  it  is  much  indebted  for  its  beauty.  Vicenza  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  walls  half  in  ruins,  and  contains  many  flae  patsces  and 
cliurches.  The  Piazza  dei  Signori,  a  remarkably  fine  souare,  contains  a  lofty  and  slein- 
dor  campanile.  270  ft.  high,  and  only  28  ft.  wide.  The  Palazzo  della  Regione  ts  a  hand- 
some Gothic  building,  by  Palladio.  The  Palazzo  Prefettizio,  by  the  same  architecC^  is  a 
rich  and  fanciful  Corintliian  edifice.  The  Duomo,  built  in  1467,  is  G«)tliic;  the  navo  of 
it  is  00  ft.  wide;  and  in  certain  of  the  chapels  are  intei-esting  pictures.  The  Teatro 
Olimpico,  tiie  scenery  of  which  is  fixed,  and  represents  a  species  of  piazza,  witii  diverg- 
ing streets  of  real  elevation,  but  diminishing  in  size,  is  by  Palladio.  Vicenza  oontains  » 
lyceuro,  a  seminary,  and  a  picture  gallery;  a  library,  numbering  60,000  vols.,  and  a 
hospital,  and  many  benevolent  institutions.  Manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  eaithenware, 
paper,  and  velvet  are  carried  on.  The  snrrounding  country,  studded  with  mansion- 
houses,  and  rich  in  vineyards,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     Pop.  72,  37,086. 

Vicenza  (anc.  Vicentia,  or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  according  to  insoripliofis.  Vi- 
mHo)  is  a  very  ancient  city.  An  inscription  records  its  existence  in  136  B.o.,  and  it 
continued  to  be  a  municipal  town  of  some  consideration,  till  it  was  laid  waste  1^  Attils. 
452  A.D.  It  revived  again  under  the  Lombards,  and  became  for  a  time,  in  tlia  mlddls 
ages,  an  independent  republic. 

VIOSSOT  (Lat.  viae,  in  place  of.  and  Pr.  rai,  kinc;),  a  title  popularly  git^n  to  any 
officer  who  is  delegated  by  a  sovereign  to  exercise  regal  authority  in  his  name  in  a  depen- 
dency, as  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland— who,  however,  is  never  officially  so  styled.  It 
was  the  proper  official  designation  of  the  governors  of  Naples,  Spain,  and  Peru,  tinder 
tlie  old  Spanish  monarchy.     See  Ehedivb. 

VICH,  or  ViQUK^  a  city  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  modern  province  of  Gerona,  on  a  hill- 
girt  plain  about  4o  m.  n.  of  Barcelona.  Its  cathedral,  built  about  1040,  but  repaired 
and  modernized  about  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  is  bold  and  elegant  in  the  interior,  and  ttie 
Gothic  cloisters  are  of  the  most  rich  and  elegant  description.  Corn,  fruit,  and  a  bad 
wine  are  the  products  of  the  vicinity;  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  inweaving, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  paper.  Pop.  12.100.  Vlch.  the  Roman  Attsa,  was 
afterward  called  Ausona  and  Vieus  Ausonerma,  of  the  first  part  of  which  its  preseul 
name  is  a  corruption. 

VI0H7.  a  small  t.  of  the  interior  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aliier.  standftxxi  \b% 
Allier,  in  a  fine  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  chid  with  vines  and  fruit  trees,  86  m.  8.s.e.  of 
Moulins.  Pop.  76,  6,154.  Vichv  is  the  most  fashionable  bathing  resort  in  France.  The 
springs  which  rise  at  the  foot  ot  tlie  volcanic  mountains  of  Auvenrne  (q.v.)  are  of  the 
alkaline  class,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  the  kind  that  are  known.  They  vary  in  temper- 
ature  from  68"  to  112**  Fahr.,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  They  are  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  indigestion,  chronic  catarrh,  gout.  etc.     See  Minbkal  Watbbb. 

The  virtues  of  the  aquat  caUdcc  of  this  place  were  known  in  Koman  times,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  numerous  remains  of  marble  baths  and  coins  of  the  times  of  Claudius  and 
Nero  that  have  been  dug  up;  but  their  modern  repute  arose  only  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

▼ICIA.    See  Vbtcr  and  Bkan. 
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TIGGCSBintO,  a  city  and  wyk  of  Miasissippi,  U.  8.,  ou  the  MISBissippi  river,  408  m.  n. 
of  New  Orleans,  44i  w.  of  Jucksoa,  built  on  a  collectiou  of  liigh  bluffs.  It  is  the  chief 
town  between  MenipUis  uud  New  Orleans,  exporting  at  present  as  many  as  200,000  Met 
of  cotton  per  uununi.  It  was  strongly  fortified  in  1861,  and  provided  with  a  large  gar* 
rlBOD.  In  Jan.,  1862,  it  was  attacKed  by  the  U.  6.  naval  forces  from  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans,  but  without  success.  In  April,  1863,  a  naval  attack  w»i9  combined  with 
the  land-forces  under  gen.  Grant,  who  defeated  gen.  Pemberton  near  Jackson,  cut  off 
Mupplies  and  re-euforcements  from  the  garrison,  and  with  a  close  siege  and  continual  as- 
siiults,  compelled  a  surrender,  July  4,  1863,  with  30,000  prisoners  of  war,  200  cannon, 
aud  70,000  stand  of  ju-ms.     Pop.  70,  12,443. 

yiCK8BURG  (ante),  co.  sc^t  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian,  the  Yicksburg,  Bhreveoort  and  Pacific,  the  MissiBsippi 
Yaiiey  and  Ship  Island,  and  the  Vipksbnrg  and  Nashville  railroads;  pop.  '80,  11,814. 
It  is  built  on  hii^h  uneven  ground,  rising  irregularly  from  the  fiver.  The  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out,  but  narrow.  It  contains  a  handsome  court-house,  dailv  and  weekly 
newspapers.  It  is  the  center  of  a  great  cotton-growing  region  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
other  commodities.  It  is  connected  by  steamer  with  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The 
manufacturiug  interests  of  Yicksburg  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  it  is  in  all 
respects  one  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  in  the  south.  It  contains  car- works, 
machine-shops,  a  rolling  mill,  saw-mills,  plafihig-mills,  carriage-factories,  boiler-works, 
etc.  The  fireMiettlement  at  Yicksburg  was  made  in  1886.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1840. 

YICKSBURG,  Siege  of.  In  the  early  months  of  1863,  to  capture  Y'icksburg,  the 
hist  remaining  fortress  of  tlie  confederates  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  to  reopen 
this  sreat  river,  in  its  entire  length,  for  all  national  purposes,  was  an  enterprise  scarcely 
less  aifficult  than  important.  Hence  the  concentration,  for  many  months,  of  naval  and 
military  forces  to  subdue  this  stronghold.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  the 
fortifications  by  bombardments  from  the  ironclads  in  the  river,  and  to  change  the  livear 
channel,  leaving  the  city  far  inland,  compelled  the  conviction  that  Yicksburg  could  be 
(uiptured  only  by  land  forces  approaching  from  the  rear.  Supported  by  this  change  in 
]iiiblic  opinion,  gen.  Grant  moved  down  the  w.  bank,  and  crossed  the  river  at  Bruins- 
bur^,  April  80.  Following  his  own  plan,  he  first  advanced  upon  Jackson,  where  the 
cf)nfcdei'ate  armies  were  concentrating  under  gen.  Johnston.  Quickly  dispersing  these 
gatheriuff  forces  he  destroyed  all  the  centering  railroads,  and  left  the  confederates  no 
means  of  reorganization.  Returning  then  to  his  original  purpose,  gen.  Grant  invested 
Vicksburg  so  closcl  v  that  there  was  no  escape,  and  ctinnonadcd  the  fortifications  and  the 
town  so  fierce]3[  and  incessantly  that<endurance  was  impossible.  The  garrison  and  the 
people  were  driven  to  the  last  extreme  of  suffering,  when  this  terrific  day-and-night  siege 
of  SIX  weeks  was  terminated  by  a  complete  surrender,  on  the  same  day  that  crowned  tu<^ 
ei^ually  memorable  and  hard-fought  three-days'  battle  of  Gettysbiu*g. 

▼ICO.  GiAMBATTiSTA  (oT  GiovAiwi  Battista),  a  jurisft,  philosopher,  and  critK%  wiw 
born  at  Naples.  1668,  spent  tlie  whole  of  his  life  in  that  city,  aud  died  tliere  in  1744.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  book-seller.  He  tvas  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  afterward 
vludied  for  the  \Mr.  Weak  health  preventing  him  from  following  his  profession,  he 
became  tutor  in  jurisprudence  to  a  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Iscliia;  and  after  Ulling 
this  position  for  nine  years,  be  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  \he  university  of  Naples 
This  office  was  poorly  paid;  but  thou.a!h  mudi  distinguislied  by  person e)  of  the  higfaeilt 
position.  Yico  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  better  one  until  the  accession  of  the  Bour^ 
bons,  1735,  when  he  was  appointecT  historiogtaplier  to  the  king  of  Naples.  As  he  mar- 
ried earlv,  and  had  a  large  family,  his  life  was  passed  in  great  poverty,  and  it  was,  more- 
t)ver,  imbittered  by  family  troubles,  and  by  constant  ill-health  The  great  work  which 
lias  made  his  name  illustrious,  the  Scienea  Nuova,  first  appeared  in  1725;  hut  it  was 
completely  recast  in  a  subsequent  edition,  published  in  1780.  with  the  effect  of  making 
it  more  Imposing  as  a  system,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  loss  of  clearness.  A  third  edition, 
in  which  the  work  was  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in  1745,  shortly  after  the 
author's  death.  In  tlie  8eiema  Iftwta,  Yico  brought  together,  and  attempted  to  fuse 
into  a  system,  opinions  which  he  had  previously  advanced  in  a  somewhat  numerous 
^rics  of  separate  treatises.  The  work  TTas  long  in  arriving  at  its  proper  place  in 
European  literature,  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  its  obscure  and 
(enigmatical  style.  Much  of  the  obscurity  arises  from  the  u^  of  an  uncouth  terminology, 
which  the  author  often  leaves  unexplained,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  later  and  authoritative 
editions)  from  the  rigorous  application  of  the  deductive  method  to  subjects  which  do  not 
always  admit  of  it.  Tli^  Sdenea  Nuowi  was  virtually  unknown  out  of  Italy  in  1832, 
when  a  German  translation  of  it  appeared  at  Leipsic.  It  was.  a  few  years  later,  trans- 
lated into  French  (with  some  curtailment)  by  M.  Michelet  (Printdpe^  de  la  Pfiilosophie  de 
rnutairt,  iraduUs  de  la  **Sciema  Nuom"  de  O.  B.  Vice;  Paria,  1827);  and  the  author 
has  since  that  found  his  proper  rank  among  the  most  profound,  original,  and  ingeniouBof 
modem  thinkers. 

Tlie  Sdetiza  Nuora  (D^  Prineipi  cTuna  Seiema  Jfkiova  d'interno  aBa  Comune  Ndtura 
ihUft  Ntizioni)  may  be  described^  as  a  fwmtm  arganum  of  politico-historical  knowledge. 
UbKerving,  amid  the  izrfinite  variety  of  thoaghte  and  actions^  of  language  a^d  manneBft. 
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which  the  history  of  nations  presents,  a  concurrence  of  the  same  characteristics,  in  the 
political  changes  vrhlch  peoples  the  furthest  removed  from  each  other  in  time  and  place 
have  passed  through,  an  essential  similarity  of  development,  Vice  proposed  to  himself 
tlie  task  of  distinguishing  amid  social  phenomena  the  regular  from  the  accidental;  of 
finding  out  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation,  the  growth,  and  the  decay  of  all  socie- 
ties; in  fine,  of  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  universal,  the  ideal  history  of  society — the 
idea  of  which  he  himself  believed  to  have  existed  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  Goa.  In 
doing  this,  he  attempted,  bv  means  of  historical  criticism  on  the  widest  basis  to  illustrate 
the  Inter-dependence  of  all  the  sciences;  to  show  that  the  progress  of  each  of  ihem  is 
related  to  tliat  of  all  the  others,  and  the  progress  of  all  of  them  dependent  upon,  while 
also  acting  powerfully  upon  the  general  condition  of  society.  And  while  holding  that 
the  actual  state  of  every  society  is  the  result  of  a  free  development  of  the  liuman  facul- 
ties, he  attempted  to  give  a  historical  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Provi 
dcnce  directing  the  career  of  nations,  overruling  the  designs  which  men  propose  to 
themselves;  operating,  however,  not  by  positive  laws,  or  arbitrary  interferences,  but  by 
means  of  methods  and  expedients  which  men  resort  to  freely.  It  has  been  not  inaptly 
siiid  that  the  /Sciema  Nuota  includes  a  system  of  social  (as  distinguished  from  natural) 
theology — a  demonstration  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  laws  in  which 
that  government  consists.  Vico,  in  these  inquiries,  accepted  from  Descartes  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  as  one  of  the  criteria  of  tiiith;  but  he  also  employed  another — the 
collective, consciousness,  or  the  common  sense  of  mankind — the  accord  of  the  race,  as  it 
may  be  gathered  from  history — in  a  word,  authority. 

It  would  be  ditiicuU  to  overrate  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  many  of  the  inqui- 
ries into  which  Vico  was  led  by  the  attempt  to  delineate  the  ideal  history  of  sodety ;  and 
he  has  rarely  failed  to  put  forward  views,  rational  and  probable,  compared  with  those 
which  were' accepted  among  his  contemporaries.  With  a  truly  admirable  ineiffht,  he 
has  not  seldom  hit  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  increased  social  knowledge  and  more 
scientific  conceptions  have  conducted  inquirers  of  later  generations.  Thus,  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  his  system,  he  was  led  to  precisely  those  views  about 
Homer  and  the  authorship  of  the  Honaeric  poems  which  are  popularly  associated  with 
the  name  of  Wolf;  and  to  anticipate  the  general  view  of  the  credibility  of  early  Roman, 
historv  which  was  elaborated  by  Niebuhr.— (See  also  Comte,  the  germs  of  many  of  whose* 
speculations  maybe  found  in  Vico).  The  beginnings  of  religion,  the  origin  of  poetry 
and  language,  the  commencement  of  society  (which  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  a 
common  religious  belief  and  worship),  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  heroic  or 
aristocratic  class,  are  among  the  earlier  subjects  of  his  speculation.  He  proceeds  to 
trace  the  origin  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  show  how  its  development  has  been  dependent 
upon  social  changes;  and  he  afterward  deduces  fh)m  the  history  of  ancient  societies, 
and,  in  some  degree  from  the  history  of  the  governments  which  sprung  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  laws  which  govern  the  progress,  the  conservation,  aod  the 
decay  of  nations.  A  monarchy,  with  an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  as  between 
subjects,  was  his  ideal  of  good  government  for  advanced  societies. 

Though  he  ascribed  to  religion  a  paramount  influence  in  forming  and  in  conserving 
society,  and  though  it  was  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  demonstrate  the  divine  govern 
ment  of  the  world.  Vico  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  written  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  religion.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  written  so  obscurely,  as  he  often  did, 
through  the  fear  of  incurring  ecclesiastical  censures.  Some  critics  of  another  school 
charged  him,  with  at  least  equal  plausibility,  of  having  striven,  botli  in  his  particular 
doctrines  and  in  his  consecration  of  the  principle  of  authority,  to  satisfy  the  Komaii 
Catholic  church.  The  cavils  made  on  either  side,  however,  do  not  seem  deserving  of 
much  attention;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  thatVico>  though  not  unconcerned  about  the 
accusations  made  against  him,  felt  in  his  later  years  consoled  for  the  many  trials  and 
disappointments  of  his  life  by  the  completion  of  a  work,  the  greatness  of  which  he  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1818  the  marquis  deVilla  Rosa  published  a 
collection  of  the  whole  of  Vice's  works.    A  second  edition  appeared  in  1835. 

VICTOE,  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  of  Belluno,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom,  Dec. 
7, 1764  at  La  Marche,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  at  the  age  of  17  enlisted  as  drum- 
mer in  a  regiment  of  artillery.  He  received  his  discharge  after  eight  years  of  service  as 
a  common  soldier;  but  re-enlisted  in  1793,  and  having  fortunetely  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  by  his  able  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  1798,  was  promoted,  through  his 
influence,  at  the  close  of  that  year.  In  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796-97,  and  1799- 
1800,  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  and  aided  by  the  favor  of  Napoleon,  who  threw 
opportunities  in  his  way,  displayed  great  skill  and  extreme  daring  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. At  Marengo  he  maintained  such^an  obstinate  resistance  for  eight  hours  to  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  the  expected  re-enforcements  had  time  to 
arrive,  and  convert  the  imminent  victory  of  the  Austrians  into  a  crushing  defeat.  In 
1806  he  commanded,  with  distinction,  a  corps  d'armde  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  cam- 
paigns, and  though  captured  in  1807  by  Schill's  partisans,  he  was  exchanged  (for 
Blftcher)  in  time  to  win  on  the  bloody  Seld  of  Priedland,  the  baton  of  marshal  of 
Prance,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Belluno.  As  governor  of  Berlin,  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  Prussians  by  his  dignity  and  moderation;  and  in  1808  he  was  sent  to  coiumand 
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the  first  corps  crarm^c  in  Spain.  Here  lie  gained  several  victwies,  notably  over  Blake  at 
£8pint)8a,  and  Cnesta  at  Medellin;  but  was  defeated  by  Wellington  in  the  obstinate  bat- 
tle of  Taiavera  (q.v.),  and  again  by  sir  Tliomas  Graham  at  Barrosa  (q.v.).  After  a  fruit- 
less blockade  of  Cadiz  he  was  recalled  to  command  the  ninth  corps  d'armee  in  the  Rus- 
aian  campaign  of  1812;  and  though  occasionally  defeated  in  his  many  contests  with  the 
Russians  his  general  conduct  and  success  were  worthy  of  his  previous  high  reputation. 
When  the  allies,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  were  closing  round  France,  Victor  appeared 
praminently  in  the  fore-front  of  the  defense,  made  a  valiant  stand  at  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  and  retook  St.  Dizier  and  Brienno  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  but  his  neglect- 
ing to  occupy  the  bridge  of  Montereau  was  a  fault  which  Napoleon  could  not  pass  over, 
and  he  was  deposed  in  favor  of  Gerard  (q.v.).  Notwithstanding  this  disgrace  he  per- 
sisted in  continuing  with  the  army,  and  bis  zeal  for  his  country  suffered  no  diminution, 
as  his  energetic  conduct  at  subsequent  minor  combats,  and  at  tlie  battle  of  Craonne,  suf- 
ficiently proved.  A  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  this  last  battle  brought  his  mili- 
tary career  to  a  close;  and  had  it  chanced  to  be  mortal,  the  character  of  Victor  would 
have  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  page  of  history  as  an  able  soldier,  a  faithful  friend 
and  follower,  and  a  sterling  patriot.  But  though  not  mortal,  in  a  physicnil  sense,  it 
brought  death  to  his  hitherto  spotless  reputation;  for  the  sickening  ardor  of  his  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to*  the  Bourbons,  and  his  vile  calumniations  of  the  now  fallen  chief,  to 
whom  he  wholly  owed  his  rise,  displayed  the  foulest  ingratitude.  Victor's  servile 
attachmant  to  Louis  XVIII.,  however,  gained  him  a  peerage  and  other  honors;  but  the 
readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  military  commission  appointed 
to  try  such  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  as  had  deserted  to  Napoleon  during  the  "hun- 
dred days"  brought  upon  him  merited  obloquy.  His  subsequent  career  rcouires  but 
brief  notice.  He' was  minister  of  war  in  1831-23;  second  in  command  in  the  Peninsula 
in  1828;  and  w^as  afterward  accredited  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Aus- 
trian court  refused  to  receive  him  unless  belaid  aside  his  ducal  title;  and  this  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  ^ve  rise  to  so  much  vehement  discus- 
sion that  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  countries  was  for  a  time  endangered.  After 
tliis  event,  Victor  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  died  at  Paris,  Mar.  1,  1841. 

VICTOB-AXABEXrs,  the  name  of  three  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Savoy. — ViCTOBr 
Amadeus  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father.  Charles-Emunuel  the  great,  in  1630, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  France;  but  in  1631  he  was  f  jrccd  to  surrender  Pignerol, 
Ija  Perouse,  Augrone,  and  Luzerne  to  France,  in  exchange  for  Montferrat  ancf  Alba. 
He  paid  great  attention  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  dominions,  and  re-established 
the  university  of  Turin  on  an  extended  scale;  but  the  irresistible  pressure  exercised  on 
him  by  Richelieu  forced  him  into  a  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  Italy;  and  after  routing 
his  opponents  at  Tornavento  (1636)  and  Montebaldone  (1637),  he  died  at  Vcrcelli,  Oct. 
7,  1637.— Victor- Am ADEUS II.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  able  of 
princes,  was  born  May  14,  1666,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Charles-Emmanuel  11. ,  in 
June,  1675.  Till  1680  the  adraini-stration  of  government  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother, 
Marie  Fran^oiso  of  Nemours,  who,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  France  on  one  side  an4 
Austria  on  the  other,  succeeded  in  preserving  a  neutral  attitude  in  the  quarrels  between 
her  t^o  powerful  neighbors.  In  1684  Victor- Amadeus  married  Anne-Marie  of  Orleans, 
the  niece  of  Louis  Xf  V. ;  but  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  ** Grand  Monarque, "  who 
forced  him  to  persecute  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  and  arrogantly  ordered  him  to  contribute 
an  auxiliary  force  to  the  French  army  and  give  up  the  citadel  of  Turin,  roused  the  ire 
of  the  high-spirited  young  duke,  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  good  understanding  which 
would  naturally  have  accompanied  their  intimate  relationship,  and  drove  him  into  a 
league  with  Austria  and  Spain  against  France.  In  revenge,  a  French  army  under  Oati- 
nat  assailed  Victor- Amadeus's  dominions,  and  though  he  was  re-enforced  by  4,000  Aus- 
trians  under  his  relative,  prince  Eurene,  the  allies  were  completely  routed  at  Staff arda 
(Aug.,  1690),  and  the  victorious  Catinat  had  completed  the  reduction  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
before  the  winter  of  1691.  The  duke,  aided  by  considerable  re-enforcements  from 
Austria  and  Spain,  gallantly  maintained  the  contest;  but  a  second  and  much  more  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  J^&rsaglia  (Oct.  4,  1698),  where  he  left  10,000  dead  on  the  field,  put 
almost  the  whole  of  Piedmont  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  The  war,  however,  con- 
tinued; the  duke's  obstinacy  and  almost  romantic  daring  balancing  Catinat's  high  mili- 
tary genius;  till  in  the  autumn  of  1696  a  treaty  much  more  favorable  to  Savoy  than  to 
France  detached  the  former  from  the  grand  alliance.  When  the  quarrel  resi>ecting  the 
Spanish  succession  (q.v.)  broke  out,  Victor- Amadeus  took  part  with  France — an  alliance 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  second  daughter,  Louisa  Oabriele  to  Philip  of  An]ou, 
the  new  monarch  of  Spain,  as  well  as  by  the  previous  (1697)  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  (the  mother  of  Louis  XV.)  to  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  XIV. 's  grand- 
son— and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
Spain;  but  though  he  was  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  old  opponent  Catinat,  the  Aus- 
trians,  under  his  former  ally,  prince  Eugene,  defeated  him  at  Chiari  (Nov.,  1701), 
and  drove  him  behind  the  Oglio.  Two  years  afterward,  the  successes  of  Vondome  in 
Italy  and  Villars  in  (^rmany,  by  bringing  more  prominently  before  his  imagination  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Bourbons  for  his  neighbors  on  the  e.  as  well  as  on  the  w.,  along 
with  the  tempting  offers  of  Austria  and  Britain,  induced  him  to  abandon  ,France  and> 
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Join  the  aUianoe  against  her.  In  revenge  for  what  they  called  tlie  dake's  treadienr,  Um* 
FreacU  under  Yeudome  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont;  but  with  the  recall  of  their 
chi^,  fortune  deserted  the  French,  and  they  were  totally  routed  by  the  duke  and  prince; 
Eugene  under  the  walls  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  1706.  The  duke,  who  had  some  years  bel<Hr« 
retired  from  this  contest,  was  rewarded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  with  the  rest  c»f 
Montferrat,  VaUSesia,  Lomellino,  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king; 
besides  being  acknowleged  as  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the* 
Bourljou  dytiasty.  In  17)^  he  was  made  to  surreuder  Sicily  to  tlie  emperor  in  exdbaugi' 
for  Sardinia.  The  latter  portion  of  Victor-Amadeus's  long  reign  was  wholly  free  from 
foreign  strife;  and  his  restless  energy  was  employed  in  improvmg  the  system  of  admiu- 
istratiun,  thoroughly  assimilating  the  new  eontiueutal  acquisiCions,  in  replenishing  the 
treasury,  which,  in  spite  of  the  British  subsidy,  had  been  drained  by  the  long  contest 
with  France,  and  in  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry,  especially  tlie  cuUivation  of 
mulberry  trees  and  tending  of  silk-worms.  Reforms  and  improvements  were  effected 
in  Uie  university  of  Turin,  and  several  colleges  founded.  On  Sept.  2,  1780,  the  king 
abdicated;  but  attempting,  in  the  following  year,  to  resume  the  regal  dignity  and  luoc* 
tioBS,  he  was  arrested  aud  imprisoned.  He  died  at  the  chftteau  of  Moncalieri,  near 
Turin,  Oct.  81,  178^. — Victor- Amadeds  III.,  ^ndson  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  hiu 
father  Charles-Emmanuel  III.  in  1778.  Ills  reign  wns  full  of  misfortune  and  disaster, 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  1796  after  the  compulsory  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  the  French  republic. 

YXOTOE-ElOIAinTEL  I.  (Ital.  Vittore-Bmanuele),  King  of  Sardinia,  the  second  son  of 
Victor- Amadous  III.,  was  born  July  24, 1759,  and  till  his  accession  lK)re  the  title  of  duke 
of  Aosta.  He  was  one  of  the  most  determined  adversaries  of  the  French  revolution ;  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1793.  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  Sardinian  aiiuy,  repalscd 
the  French  at  Gillette,  and  forced  his  wav  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  but  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  amone  the  Alps.  He  opposed  himself  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  France  in  1796;  and  from  this  time  lived  in  southern  Italy,  and 
afterward  al  Cagliari,  whence  he  did  not  return  to  Turin  till  1814.  He  had  assumed 
the  royal  title  on  his  elder  brother's  abdication' in  1802;  and  the  U*eaty  of  Paris  restored 
to  him  Piedmont,  Nice,  and  tlie  half  of  Suvoy  in  1814;  the  tresUy  of  1815  added  ihr 
remainder  of  Savoy,  while  the  congress  of  Vienna  presented  him  with  the  duchy  of  Gknoa 
—so  that  the  li  ttle  kincdom  had  profited  territorially  by  its  troubles.  But  the  loyal  delight 
of  the  Savoyards  and  Fiedmontese  at  the  return  of  their  legitimate  ruler  wns  speedily 
quenched  by  the  first  acts  of  his  administration.  The  French  institutions  to  which  they 
had  been  long  enough  accustomed  to  feel  their  immense  superiority  over  the  system  they 
had  supplanted,  were  abolished,  and  the  old  absolutism  gradually  restored.  This  chan^\ 
which  was  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  effected  by  way  of  destroying  all  trace  of  Fixinch 
domination,  by  depriving  the  people  of  various  important  pnvilcges  and  amenitiivK. 
restoring  old  and  hated  abuses,  and  increasing  taxation,  excited  wide  discontent,  whiirh 
was  heightened  by  the  odious  religious  persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  and  the  Jews;  secnt 
societies  were  formed,  and  on  Mar.  10, 1821,  a  revolution  broke  out.  The  array  procJaimcd 
the  constitution  promulgated  hy  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1812;  and  the  king,  rather  tlniii 
take  the  oath  to  it,  resigned  m  favor  of  his  brother,  Charles  Felix,  Mar.  23, 1821.  He 
died  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin,  Jan.  10, 1824. 

YIGTOB-EM XAKVSI II.,  the  first  king  of  a  united  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Charles- Albert 
(q.v.)of  Sardinia,  and  was  bom  Mar.  14,  1820.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
under  his  father's  superintendence  received  an  excellent  education;  and,  being  heir  to 
the  throne,  he  commanded,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom  of  his  house,  the  brigade 
of  Savoy  in  the  campaign  of  1848-1849,  and  displayed  great  gallantry  at  Goito  and 
Novara.  On  the  evening  of  the  latter  battlo,  his  father,  sedng  the  hopelessness  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  onevouseooditions  offered  by  Radetsky,  abdicated  in  faror 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  being  the  husband  of  the  archdudiess  Adbelaide  (the  cousin  of 
the  Austrian  emperor)  and  uncommitted  to  the  views  of  the  Italian  ultra-democrats,  miirht 
hope  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms  from  the  victor.  Victor«£mmamiel  thus  ascended  tiie 
throne  of  Sardinia,  Mar.  28, 1849,  and  restrained  effectually,  for  a  time,  tlie  enthusiaflm  of 
the  more  ardent  among  the  national  party,  thoueh,  on  the  other  hand,  be  maintained,  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  the  provisions  of  the  liberal  constitution  granted  by  his  father.  He 
made  a  happy  choice  of  ministers  in  such  men  as  Cavour,  D'AEeglio,  etc.,  whose  policy 
it  was  to  increase  the.strenffth  and  umportaDce  of  the  country  by  improved  administrs- 
tion,  rigid  economy  in  the  finances,  care  of  the  army,  and  encouragement  to  trade  by  the 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with  forei^  nations.  They  saw  too  clearly  that, 
despite  the  intense  and  almost  unanimous  desire  for  unity  tliroughout  Italy,  a  contest 
single-handed  with  Austria  wns  utterly  hopeless,  and  preferred,  till  a  more  con  valient  sea- 
son, to  seem  to  renounce  all  idea  of  any  such  project.  The  property  of  the  state  was  sold, 
and  various  measures  calculated  to  greatly  diminish  the  privileges,  and  restrict  within 
moderate  limits  the  inordinate  influence  of  the  clergy,  adopted— Ganges  which  brought 
upon  the  king  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican;  but  Victor-Emmanuel,  nothing  daunted,  pro- 
tested by  a  vigorous  '*  memorandum,"  and  more  obstinately  asserted  and  maintained  his 
indepenclence  of  the  papacy.  The  revolt  at  Genoa  was  sternly  suppressed;  but  the  king 
aud  hie  ministers  were,  in  secret,  liy  no  means  displeased  to  see  that  the  feeling  of  .nation - 
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ality  waavtiU  vigorous;  for,  following  the  traditional  policy  of  tlie  house  of  Savoy,  be  was 
ooly  biding  his  time  to  "  descend  with  the  valley  of  the  Po,"  and  swallow  "  another  leaf 
of  the  artichoke."  With  the  view  of  improving  his  position  in  Europe,  and  gaining  a 
pkre  at  ita  council-board,  he  sent  an  army  of  17,000  men,  under  La  Marmora,  to  tjikf 
part  in  the  Crimean  war  on  the  side  of  Turliey ;  and  visited  (1855)  in  person  the  court« 
of  Paris  and  London,  being  received  hy  French  and  English  with  great  enthusiaKiii. 
Alter  the  peace  of  Paris  (I806)  he  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with  France,  gave  hb« 
oliler  daughter  Clotilda  in  marriage  (Jan.  80,  1859)  to  prince  Napoleon,  and,  bucked  by 
44i€  Frencli  arms,  provoked  a  war  with  Austria.  The  campaign  was  brief  but  decisiv©— 
tile  Austrians  were  routed  in  every  baittle,  and  the  Italians  were  hailing  with  exultatitm 
tne  near  uppro:kuh  to  fulfillment  of  their  loug^crished  dreams  of  unity,  when  the  sud- 
U^y  concluded  peace  between  France  and  Austria  at  Villa-Franca  dashed  their  hopes 
t<i  the  ground.  The  Milanese  (minus  the  fonresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera)  only  was 
to  the  tiardiniun  monarchy,  and  for  this  the  king  ceded  JKice  and  Savoy  (the  cradle  of 
his  race)  to  France  as  tbe  price  of  its  uliiance.  But  the  people  of  central  Italy  refused 
indigmmtly  thu  ofiEer  of  prinoe  Napoleon  as  their  sovereign;  and  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Piirma.  and  the  Komagna.  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns 
voted  for  annexation  Uj  Sardinia,  and  were  formally  adopted  by  Yictor-Eramanucl,  as  his 
subjects.  This  was  a  greater  advance  toward  the  unitlcation  of  Italy  than  the  Fix*i)cli 
em^perorwished^and  accordingly,  Victor-Emmanuel,  who  was  still  dependent  on  his  ally 
for  safety,  though  scci^tly  favorable  to  Qaribaldi's  exptditiou  to  Sicily,  disavowed  all 
knowledge  of  thu  project,  and  after  the  island  was  conquered  without  a  blow  being  struck 
by  a  fltngle  Sardinian  soldier,  forbvle  the  "Italian  liberator"  to  pass  over  to  the  continent : 
yet  he  subsequently,  with  the  emiseot  of  Napoleon  III ,  sent  nu  army  to  aid  Garibaldi  in 
conquering  Naples,  and  formally  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  But  in  1H62 
Garibaldi,  thinking  that  the  conquest  of  Rome  in  luu  Siuiic  »^ayA\anid  be  equally  nccept- 
able  to  his  sovereign,  retiuned  to  Sicily,  raised  an  army  of  volunteers,  and  was  rapidly 
aiivancing  on  the  aucioot  capital,  when  Victor-Emmanuel,  forced  by  France,  put  an  end  to 
tlie  expedition  by  capturing  Garibaldi  and  hia  army  at  Aspromonte.  Though  proclai nied 
by  the  senate  aud  houaeof  deputies  A»n{^  of  Italy  \i\  Feb.  1861,  Victor-Emmanuel  prudently 
postponed  all  attempts  to  annex  Borne  and  Venice;  nnd  directed  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  much  distracted  by  the  intiigucs  of  the  sovereigns 
whom  he  had  supplanted.  At  length,  in  the  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Austria  for 
mtpremacy  in  Germany,  appeared  hisopportiuaity;  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  was  followed  by  an  Italian  Invasion  of  Venctia  (June.  1866).  Tiiv 
Italians  were  defeated  in  the  bloody  buttle  of  Custozza;  but  the  disasters  which  befell 
Austria  in  her  simultaneous  contest  with  Prusaia,  forced  the  Austrian  empire  ultimately 
to  surrender  Venetia.  In  Aug.,  1870.  after  tlie  outbreak  of  the  ^'ar  between  France 
snd  Germony,  the  lust  detachment  of  the  French  garrison  which  had  occupied  Rome 
since  1849  was  withdrawn;  the  imperiol  city,  finally  united  to  the  kingdom,  became  tbe 
cat)itMl  of  Italy  and  the  seat  of  Victor-lSmitianuers  court  The  last  years  of  Victor- 
Emmanuel's  life  were  uneventful.  He  died  alter  a  short  illness,  Jan.  9,  1878,  and  way 
sneoeeded  by  his  son- Humbert 

YIOTOBIA,  although  one  of  the  youngest,  and,  in  point  of  area,  the  snuiUest  of  the 
cohmiea  of  the  Australasian  group,  is  already  the  most  important.  In  extent  of  com- 
merre,  indeed,  it  takes  precedence  of  all  other  colonies— India  alone  excepted.  The 
extreme  mocUTnoesB,  so  to  sa}',  of  tbe  Australian  colonial  picture  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features,  for  it  belongs  emphatioally  to  the  present  generation.  Men  who  are 
still  in  middle  life  ma^  recollect  when  tihe  Port  Phillip  settlement-— the  name  first  given 
to  VictorinF— had  no  existence;  and  Utosc  arc  not  yet  very  uld  who  may  remember  when 
even  the  geographical  outline  of  Australia  was  Incomplete,  and  when  the  great  harbor 
of  Port  Phillip,  now  the  busy  soene  of  tlie  world*s  commerce,  was  undiscovered  and 
unheard  of. 

Gf4ogra^hiedL  Position  and  Exteni. — Victoria  comprises  the  s.e.  comer  of  Australia,  at 
that  part  where  its  territory  projects  furthest  into  cool  southern  latitudes.  Wilson's 
ppemontory,  to  tl>e  8.e.,  the  moet  southerly  headland,  just  passes  the  89*"  of  s.  lat. ;  while 
the  most  northern  point,  which  is  at  the  opposite  or  u.w.  extreme,  is  in  s.  lat  M**,  The 
long,  comprises  9** — between  141°  and  156**  e.  of  Greenwich.  To  the  w.  is  the  colony 
of  South  Australia,  separated  by  the  341''  of  e.  long. ;  to  the  n.  is  New  South  Wales,  si^p- 
amted  by  the  line  of  the  Murray  river  eastward  from  141*^  e.  long,  to  tts  source,  an<l 
thence  by  a  straight  line  8.e.  to  cape  Howe;  and  from  cape  Hdwe  to  South  Australia, 
again,  the  colony  is  bounded  on  the  s.  bv  Base's  strait  The  extreme  length  is  e.  and  w.. 
and  is  about  480  m..  by  an  extreme  width,  n.  and  s.,  of  250  miles.  But  a  rcmarkalile 
indentation  of  both  the  n.  and  s.  boundary  opposite  each  other,  about  the  middle  of  the 
colony,  reduces  the  breadth  between  the  head  of  the  Port  Philip  inlet  and  the  Mvtn  ny 
to  only  120  milee.    The  su}>erficial  area  is  56.446.720  acres,  or  88,198  sq  miles. 

JPhiftieal  Aspect. — Although  Victoria  may  be  called  mountainous,  as  compared  with 
the  general  flatness  of  Australia,  it  ha.s  much  of  the  quiet  and  peculiar  scenery  char* 
aotaristiG  of  that  division  of  the  world.  Vnst  naked  plains  are  deviously  traversed  by 
broad  and  deep  river-channels,  which  are  mostly,  however,  mere  chains  of  ponds,  if  not 
akq^etfacr  dry,  excepting  in  winter  and  spring,  or  after  heavy  sliowers.    Overspread,  in 
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cool  and  moist  seasons,  with  brilliant  verdure,  the  drought  and  hoat  of  summer  quickly 
convert  tbe  gross  into  ji  natural  hay,  wliich,  in  the  scnrcity  of  sustenance  from  Its  ceas- 
ing to  grow  in  Unit  condition,  is  eaten  oil*  to  the  very  roots  by  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
leaving  the  surface  a  bare  and  blaclcened  mass.  The  '*open  forest"  is  another  and 
very  pleasing  variety  of  scenery  characteristic  of  Australia,  and  largely  prevalent  in 
Victoria.  It  distinguisbes  tbe  gently  undulating  country  of  the  belter  soils,  whose  sor- 
fnce  is  overspread  by  large  trees,  cliiefly  of  the  red  gum  (euealyptm)  and  silver  wattle 
(acacia).  The  trees  being  widely  apart  and  of  spare  foliage,  and  the  sui'face  free  from 
underwood,  there  is  commonly  a  good  growth  of  grass,  the  whole  presenting  a  cfaann- 
iiig  and  park-like  aspect,  although  felt  to  be  somewhat  tame  and  mouotououa,  espe-| 
cially  under  the  great  defect  of  most  Australian  landscapes,  the  general  want  of  water. 
Mountain  and  forest  prevail  most  in  the  e.  division,  where  the  Australian  Alps  of  Gipps*8 
land,  the  loftiest  of  Austnilian  chains,  culminate  in  peaks  ranging  from  1000  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Tbe  w.  district,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numer- 
ous isolated  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  some  of  them  with  craters  still  perfect,  which  prob- 
ably have  not,  in  a  geological  sense,  been  very  long  at  rest.  To  this  extensive  volcanic 
tfvstem  Victoria  owes  the  large  proportion  of  its  g^xi  arable  land,  as  compared  with  the 
light  sandstone  and  granite  soils  that  prevail  elsewhere  in  Australia.  The  chief  rivers, 
besides  the  Murray  and  its  branches  (elsewhere  treated  of),  are  the  Snowy  river,  tbe 
T  imbo,  the  Mitchell,  the  Macallister,  and  the  La  Trobe— all  of  Gipps's  land;  the  Yarm- 
Yarm,  the  Goulburn,  the  Loddon,  the  Wimmera,  the  Avoca,  tbe  Wannon,  the  Ovens, 
tbe  Hopkins,  and  the  Glenelg,  of  which  rivers,  however,  several  are  not  perennial 
streams.  The  Australian  fauna  is  very  remarkable;  notablv  the  kangaroo  or  pouched 
familv,  and  the  emu  or  great  wingless  bird.  There  are  besides  tbe  ediidna  and  platypus, 
of  quite  a  different  family,  and  even  more  singular  in  structure,  especially  the  last,  as 
indicated  by  its  other  name  of  omithorhynehm  paradoxvs.  Tbe  dingo,  or  native  dog, 
is  remarkable  as  a  non-marsupial  exception,  on  which  account  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
introduction  by  human  agency.  But  several  years  ago  prof.  McCoy  of  Melbourne  met 
with  its  fossil  remains  associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  and  in  deposits  that, 
although  recent,  geologically  speaking,  are  in  other  respects  so  remote  as  to  establish 
this  animal's  indigenous  claim. 

Climate. — This  is  on  the  whole  healthful  and  agreeable,  but  subject  to  frequent  and 
Kudden  change  in  condition  and  temperature.  The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is 
between  57"  and  59%  or  about  9°  above  that  of  London,  and  11"  above  that  of  Edinburgli. 
The  common  summer-heat  is  from  65**  to  80**,  with  an  occasional  advance  to  00"  and 
even  to  from  100*"  to  108",  during  hot  winds  and  a  dry  season.  The  winter  range  is  mostl,v 
from  43"  to  60".  Ice  occurs  in  tlie  midwinter  of  July,  but  it  rarely,  except  on  elevated 
ground,  survives  the  noonday  sun.  Kveryfew  years  an  unusally  severe  season  will 
cover  the  higher  levels,  and  even  the  country  generally,  with  snow,  to  recall  to  the  col- 
onists the  familiar  scenes  of  ancestral  homes.  The  cold  of  winter  is  keenly  felt,  and 
household  fires  are  not  uncommonly  indulged  in  for  even  six  months  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning  and  evening. 

(yiril  and  PoUiical  i>imw7w.— -Victoria  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  37  counties, 
the  principal  counties  being  Bourke,  Talbot,  and  Grant.  Prior  to  1848  there  were  but 
tiiree  counties,  the  still  existing  Bourke,  Grant,  and  Norman b}^  laid  out  in  1837,  along 
with  the  sites  of  several  chief  towns,  when  the  infant  settlement,  then  b\it  two  years  old, 
was  officially  taken  charge  of  by  the  New  South  Wales  government,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tir)n  the  territory  was  then  comprised.  One  chief  object  of  the  counties  was  to  distinguish 
l>y  certain  special  regulations  the  more  accessible  and  valuable  of  the  colonial  lands, 
leaving  the  remainder  (the  districts)  to  pastoral  or  squatting  uses.  But  the  subseauent 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  1851  interfered  with  this  arrangement,  as  the  new  condition 
created  towns  and  markets  indiscriminately  in  county  and  district.  Squatting  is  still 
an  important  colonial  vocation,  second  only  to  gold-mining,  and  still  pursued  over  most 
of  the  colonial  rrea.  The  electoral  districts,  in  general,  coincide  (but  not  always)  with 
county  and  municipal  divisions.  This  is  the  case  for  the  assembly,  but  for  the  council 
or  upper  house  there  is  a  special  division  of  the  colony  into  six  great  districts.  A  law^ 
of  the  colony  specially  facilitates  townships  to  become  municipalities;  and  ascarlTas 
1861  there  were  61  such  towns,  all  of  them  with  their  respective  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Hutory. — The  distinction  of  first  settling  Victoria  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Henty  of 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  who  occupied  the  s.w.  part  at  Portland  bay  with  some  flocks 
of  sheep  in  1834.  But  the  settlement  that  mainlv  influenced  the  future  was  that  of  the 
following  year  upon  the  shores  of  Port  Philip.  This  enterprise  also  was  from  Launces- 
ton, first  in  May  and  June  by  a  small  party  under  Batman,  which  occupied  Indented 
Head,  on  the  w.  side,  15  m.  inside  the  harbor;  and  again  in  August  following  by  another 
party  sent  forth  by  Fawkner,  he  himself  having  been  detained  a  short  while  longer  by 
sickness.  This  last  party  passed  on  to  the  head  of  Port  Philip,  ascended  the  larra, 
and  settled  upon  the  site  of  the  present  capital,  Melbourne.  The  story  of  the  subsequent 
progress  is  marvelous  even  in  an  age  of  marvels  as  to  colonies.  When  the  gold  mines 
were  discovered,  the  settlement,  after  16  years'  existence,  liad  a  colonial  population  of 
80.000,  of  whom  n&nrly  one-third  were  in  the  capital.  Thenceforth  for  several  years  tbe 
advance  has  scarcely  been  paralleled.     The  Imports,  exports,  and  the  public*  revenno 
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incvBased  tenfold.  In  f856  Melbourne  bad  become  a  citj  of  great  wealtb  and  commerce, 
containiug  100,000  inbabitants,  wbile  tbe  colony  comprised  above  400,000.  Although 
the  race  has  siuoe  been  at  a  more  leisurely  speed,  Melbourne  bas  continued  to  advance, 
and  in  1877  tlie  pop.  bad  increased  to  210,000.  See  Melbouxine.  Some  interior  towns, 
besidea,  are  rising  to  importance,  in  particular  Ballarat.  Geelong,  with  16,000  of 
population,  fiuelv  situated  on  the  western  aim  of  Port  Philip,  was  long  second  only  to 
Melbourne,  but  is  now  surpiissed  by  Ballarat  (with  4d,()00)  and  Sandhurst  (with  27,000), 
the  two- principal  gold-fie^d  towns  of  Victoria.  The  pop.  of  Victoria  in  '71  was  731,- 
528,  of  whom  830,478  were  females;  iu  '77,  the  pop.  was  849,021. 

Victoria,  while  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  was  termed  the  Southern  or  Port  Philip 
district  of  that  colony.  As  early  as  1840  an  agitation  for  separation,  and  a  government 
independent  of  that  of  New  South  Wales,  began,  and  was  ended  successfully  in  1851, 
when  the  new  colony  received  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  title  of  lieut. governor  was 
then  given  to  the  queen's  representative  in  this  colony  as  well  as  in  others  adjacent,  the 
gov.  general  beinf  iu  New  bouUi  Wales.  But  the  rising  importance  of  Victoria  led  to 
this  distiuctioa  being  discontinued  some  years  af  terwara.  This  importance  indeed  ex- 
pedited, to  these  colonies,  their  concession  of  self-government,  which  was  inaugurated 
m  the  years  1854-56,  with  very  lively  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
who  have  since  shown  no  want  of  interest  or  earnestness  in  the  charge  of  their  own 
affairs.  During  this  last  brief  term,  although  the  progress,  in  point  of  population,  ow- 
ing to  diminished  immigration,  has  been  unimportant,  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
advance  in  the  improvement  of  the  colony  generally,  and  of  the  arts  and  industries  and 
amenities  of  social  and  commercial  life.  At  the  great  international  exhibition  of  1862, 
Victoria  stood  at  the  head  of  the  entire  colonial  department;  and  in  less  than  twenty 
years  this  enterprising  colony  had  undertaken  to  hold  (1880)  an  international  exhibition 
on  a  large  scale  in  its  own  capital. 

Population,  Colxyniats, — The  population  of  Victoria,  in  common  with  that  of  the  othec- 
members  of  the  group,  is  in  the  main  English,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.      Tho^ 
whole  foreign  element,  including  Glermans  and  Chinese,  does  not  exceed  one- tenth.    0£' 
that  proportion,  the  Chinese,  whose  sudden  irruption  into  the  colony,  above  20  yeacs« 
ago,  was  at  once  one  of  the  many  novelties,  as  well  as  one  of  the  doubtful  benefits  rft-< 
suiting  from  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  gold-tields,  now  number  18,000.     The  Germans^ 
are  the  only  other  foreign  element  of  any  noticeable  strength.    They  began  to  arrive  in 
1849,  Amtralia  having  become  favorably  known  to  them  by  a  considerable  preceding: 
emigration  to  Adelaide.     They  have  proved,  on  the  whole,  an  advantageous  immigia- 
tion,  £or  although  slow  to  adapt  traditional  usages  to  their  new  circumstances,  they  have^ 
set  a  commendable,  and  often  a  much-needed  example  of  frugality,  industry,  and  sobrii- 
ety.     The  various  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  contribute  somewhat  ratably  their 
!|uota  to  the  colonial  population.    The  census  of  1871  gsive  the  numbers  in  connection « 
with  the  various  denominations  as  follows:  Church  of  England,  257,835;  Presbyteiians, . 
112,983;   MethodisU,    18,191;   Independents,  16.311;   Roman   Catholics,  170,620;  Lu- 
therans, 3,540;  Baptists,  10,559;  Jews,  3,571.     There  are  in  the  colony  1232  diurches- 
and  chapels,  besides  335  scitpol-honses,  and  577  other  buildings,  also  used  for  publicr- 
worship. 

Natives, — By  the  census  of  1871.  the  aborigines  were  found  to  number  1333,  consist- 
ing of  990  males  and  843  females.    The  number  when  the  settlement  began  is  usually 
stated  to  have  been  6,000,  although  probably  much  luiieer,  seeing  that  Tasmania, ,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  extent,  and  with  a  climate  less  genial  to  savage  life,  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  5,000.     But  tliat  is  a  point  about  which  we  can  now  on^y  conjecture. 
The  native  is  fast  dying  out  from  tbe  colonized  area.    The  progress  of  colonization  has . 
been  utter  destruction  to  his  prospects.     Philanthropic  and  Christian  efforts  on  hi»  bof 
half  have  not  been  absolutely  barren.     Mission  stations  in  Gipps's  Land,  conducted  by 
the  Chuixihof  England  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  have  diffused  the  influences  of. 
civilization  and  religion  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  survivors.    These  missions  . 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Moravians,  and  aim  a  little  at  the  culture  and  i 
preservation  of  the  race,  not  without  some  evidences  of  success. 

Commerce, — The  two  staple  articles  of  export  from  the  colony  are  wool  and  gold. . 
The  exportation  of  the  former  in  the  year  1875  was  valued  at  £6,^13,599;  of  the  latter, 
at  £3,690,695— in  both  cases  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.    After  the  ■ 
gold  discoreries  in  1651,  there  came  an  extraordinary  commercial  development.      For  * 
that  year,  the  imporUhad  been  £1,056,437.  and  the  exports  £1,422,909.     In  1854  tlie 
amounts  were  respectively  £17,659,051  and  £11,775,204.    But  thia  sudden  extension— at 
least  86  regarded  imports — ^was  not  maintained,  because  it  was  due,  in  pavt,<  to  a  tem- 
porary extravs^nce,  and  partly  because  tbe  colony  has  since  then  beea  successfully 
organizing  its  industi-y,  so  as  to  produce  fully  as  cheaply  and  as  well  many  .articles  that 
wore  at  first  imported.    For  1876  the  imports  were  £15,705,353.;  the  exports.  £14,196,- 
487.    In  1875  the  shipping  entries  amounted  to  1,693,885  tons — namely)  inward,  840,- 
386;  outward,  833,499.     The  gold  production  of  Victoria  has  gradually  dimini&lied  from 
£13,000,000,  to  which  it  rose  in  1856,  to  a  little  less  than  £3,200,000wn  the  yeiir  1877. 
Tills  diminution  is  partlv  made  up  to  tlie  world  by  the  greatly  increasad  gold-mining  of 
late  in  New  Zealanci  and  New  South  Wales.  The  yearly  nroduction  o£  ail  Xhese  colonies 
is  now  about  £10,000,000,  distributed  thus:  Victoria,  5;  New  SouthiWales;  2;  Queens-p 
U.  K.  XV.-6  ^ 
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hm(],  \\  New  Zealand,  2|.  The  greater  part  of  this  gold  is  usually  sent  direct  to  Brl- 
tain,  but  (he  proportion  is  very  irregular,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  exchange  with 
India.  Thus  while  in  1873,  £9,444,495  was  received  in  England,  in  1876  it  wasonlr 
£4,956.777.  and  the  following  year  £6,655,488.  The  exportation  of  articles,  the  procf- 
uce  of  this  country,  to  Victoria  amounted  for  1877  to  the  value  of  £6,724,495;  and  the 
exports  from  Victoria  to  Great  Britain  were  £8,684,299.  The  coal  produce  in  1877  in 
the  colony  was  8,971  tons,  valued  at  £18,505. 

The  chief  colonial  vocations  are  squatting  or  pastoral  pursuits,  agriculture,  and  lat- 
t^^rly,  gold-mining.  The  tirst-mentioned  was  the  earliest  that  rose  to  importance;  but  llie 
Inst  has  rapidly  outrivaled  every  other.  Agriculture,  at  first  dwarfed  bythe  success  and 
influence  of  squatting,  and  for  a  time  impeded  afresh  by  the  social  upturning  during 
the  first  years  of  gold-mining,  is  now,  however,  rapidly  extending,  and  is  improving, 
socially  as  well  as  physically,  the  aspect  of  the  country. 

Slatting.  —This  colonial  term  has  long  since  passed  from  its  originally  semisBTage 
And  outcast  associations,  to  repesent  in  Australia  a  rural  aristocracy.  The  squntter,  using 
the  countiY  just  as  he  found  it,  placed  upon  it  his  live  stock,  which  lived  and  throve  on 
the  natural  herbage.  This  ready  adaptation  of  the  surface,  with  comparatively  little  of 
preliminniy  outlay,  is  the  chief  cause  of  Australia's  rapid  process.  At  first,  the  pastoral 
••stations,^  or  "runs,"  as  they  were  then  very  appropriately  called,  were  untnclcu^d 
areas,  parceled  out  to  a  small  number  with  a  rerj  bountiful  hand,  and  at  a  nominal 
rent  or  occupation  liCense-fee.  Now,  however,  these  areas  liavebeen  much  subdivided, 
and  much  has  been  done  in  inclosing  the  runs  with  stout  fencing.  By  a  late  ofllcial 
return,  there  were  in  Victoria  1156  different  stations,  comprising  an  arc*a  of  81,875,468 
acres,  and  contributing  to  the  revenue  a  yearly  rental  of  £225,118.  17s.  7d.  The  rate  is 
from  }d.  up  to  8d.  per  acre,  according  to  a  valuation  of  pastoral  capability.  In  1878, 
Uiere  were  in  the  colony  208, 150  horses,  1,174,176  head  of  cattle,  10,114,267  sheep,  and 
183,391  piffs. 

Agriculture, — Comparatively  little  was  accomplished  in  this  branch  for  25  years,  until 
1860,  when  the  government  began  to  increase  the  fscilitics  for  acquiring  and  cultivating 
tlie  public  lands.  In  1861  there  were  but  180.000  acres  under  the  plow ;  in  1878,  the  extent 
of  land  under  tillage  was  1,420,502  acres.  Comparing  the  returns  of  1877-78  with  thote 
of  the  previous  year,  it  appeare  that  2,891  new  holdings  had  been  taken,  255.569  acres  of 
land  purchased,  and  189,897  additional  acres  brought  under  tillage.  In  the  latter  year 
97,876  hands  were  employed  on  farms,  5,488  on  stations.  The  dry  climate  of  Southern 
Australia  seems  favorable  to  the  quality  of  wheat;  and  the  Victorian  samples  at  the 
irreat  exhibition  of  1862  ranked  among  the  very  best.  The  wine-produce  for  1876  waa 
755,000  gallons.     Vine-culture  rapidly  extends,  and  wine-making  is  now  general. 

Manuftutures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colony  is  extending,  and  presum- 
ably in  its  interest  a  heavy  protective  tariff  is  maintained.  In  1878  there  were  in  Vic- 
lorm  1768  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  27,618  hands.  A  branch  of  the  roA-al 
mint  was  opened  in  1872.  Meat-preserving  is  carried  on  on  a  laige  scale;  very  large 
paper-mills  have  lately  been  built  near  Geelong. 

OM- Mining,— Di\%  may  now  be  termed  one  of  the  skiUed  labora  of  the  colony;  but 
it  is  not  by  any  means,  on  an  average,  among  the  most  remunerative.  Of  the  two  great 
branches  of  mining— viz.  (1),  the  crushing  of  the  auriferous  rock  for  the  washing  out  of 
I  he  gold,  and  (2)  the  washing  from  the  debris  or  "drifts'*  which  nature  has  already 
{bounded  down — the  latter,  as  a  simpler  process,  was  at  firet  the  most  ^neral,  but  lately 
the  other  has  been  increasingly  followed. 

HaHways.—TYie  system  is  more  extensive  and  complete  than  in  any  of  the  other 
f>outhern  colonies.  At  the  end  of  1877  there  were  981  m.  of  railway  open  for  trafilc,  and 
32  m.  in  construction. 

Finances, — The  public  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  three  different  smircefr— cus- 
toms dues,  land  sales  and  rents,  and  public  w^orks.  *  The  total  revenue  of  Victoria  for 
ihe  year  1870-71  amounted  to  £3,261,883.  Tlie  chief  items  were— aistoms,  £1.818,974; 
land  sales,  £367,565;  public  works  (chiefly  railway  receipts),  £648,451.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1878,  was  £4,855,666.  The  income  is  generally  ample  for 
all  expenses.  The  outstanding  public  debt  amounted  In  1878  to  above  £17,000;  being 
at  the  rate  of  £20,  Os.  9d.  per  head  of  population.  About  J  of  this  amount  represents 
I  ho  cost  of  the  railway  system  now  completed,  and  traversing  the  colony  from  Port 
l*hillip  to  the  river  Murray.  The  remainder  Is  the  cost  of  water-supply  to  Melbourne 
and  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  of  aids  to  Melbourne  and  Geelong  for  town  improve- 
ments. This  debt  exists  in  the  form  of  debentures,  nearly  all  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
of»nt,  and  due  at  various  terms  up  to  1891.  These  debentures  are  nearly  all,  exceptmir 
alKiut  one  million,  held  in  this  country,  and  are  well  known  in  the  London  market,  the 
cfiief  stock  being  **  the  railway  loan  "  of  £7,000,000. 

TttxaUon^  according  to  the  revenue  accounts,  amounts  to  a  little  over  £6  per  head. 
Oe<iucting,  however,  the  revenue  from  railways  and  from  the  sales  of  land,  the  amount 
|icr  head  is  reduced  by  one-half,  bringing  it  to  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  although 
more  equally  distributed,  owing  to  the  greater  equality  of  condition  among  the  colonist^ 
and  more  equal  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  customs  dues.  The  ciistoms  revenue 
is  derived  mainly  from  strong  drinks  and  tobacco.     There  are  also  moderate  duties  on 
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r.u  >r.  tea.  ami  ooffee,  and  various  other  articles.    Munieipal  ami  road-dlstrici  taxation 
iii'ii  iiiidiiioQal. 

PtditiecU  iMtittttioM.'^The  self-^yernmeat  ooDoeded  to  Victoria  and  the  adjacent 
culoaies  giyes  them  a  responsible  systeoi  simular  to  our  own.  The  governor  represeuta 
the  sovere^B,  who  appoints  him;  aud  he  governs  by  mioistries,  who  are  of  tbe  ciowd-s,. 
litAt  is,  of  the  governor's  nomination,  but  wlio  must  possess  the  confldence  of  parliament. 
There  are  two  housea  of  legislation,  both  in  Victoria  being  elective — the  council  or  upper 
house  bv  a  hif^h  and  special  qualification;  the  assembly  by  manhood  suffrage,  withoutt 
any  qualifioation  for  members*  Elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  The  term  of  the  govr 
craorship  is  usually  seven  years.  The  present  salary  of  the  office  in  Victoria  is  £10,000 
a  year;  and  La  the  expensive  times  more  immediatefy- sttcoeediag  the  gold  disooveries,  it 
WHS  £15^000.  Judged  by  the  criterion  of  salary,  the  Viotorian  appointment  is  the  most 
Important  of  the  colonml  list,  excepting  the  ^overnor-^neralship  of  Ganadat which  is  of 
tlio  same  value),  and  the  govemor-ffeneralehip  of  India.  The  salary  is  paid  wholljr  by 
the  colony;  but  by  a  recent  imperiaT  act,  the  liome  governeient allows  moderate  pensions 
to  retired -gof*erBor8,  aooording  to  the  term  of  service— a  measure  tliat  had  been  called 
for  in  face  of  occasional  reverses  of  fortune  to  the  later^lif e  of  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously refiresenited  royal  8|rieudor. 

Ikkgfiaih — ^The  divergence  of  our  self -governed  colonies  from  liome<  example  is  per- 
haps most  striking  in  two  very  important  subjeota-Hreligion  and  education.  In  relig- 
ion, as  in  polities,  the  tendencies  ue  toward  a  complete  equality,  and  therttfora  opposed 
to  the  privileges  involved  in  chnrcn  establishments.  In  this  respect,  chai^ge  of  scene, 
aud  equality  and  independence  of  condition,  sensibly  wealben  the  strength  of  tradition, 
and  usage<  as  exhibited  in  the  senior  country.  Ail  religious  bodies,  therefore,  stand 
alike  before  the  civil  power,  none  having  any  coercive  jurisdiction  except  such  as  itt». 
own  members  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves^  either  by  their  own  rules,  or  by  a 
special  act  solicited  from  the  coloniiil  legislature.  In  Victoria,  until  lately,  tliere  was  a 
yearly  donation  of  £50,000  from  the  public  revenue  to  the  support  of  religioa  It  was 
Uislributed  ratably  among  the  sects.  Unitarians  and  Jews  included,  and  was* 
''scheduled*'— i.e.,  not  subject  to  yearly  vote — under  tlie  constitution  act.  This  sys- 
tem, introduced  into  Australia  as  a  substitution  for  the  preceding  church  of  England 
supremacy,  terminated  in  1879.  Lately,  the  public  feelii^  had  tended  to  a  disaoproval 
of  tlie  system  of  indiscriminate  support  to  religion,  and  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  had 
alto'^ether  rejected  it.  The  state  aid  was  therefore  abolished  in  some  of  the  colonies.  In . 
Victoria,  the  assembly  had  repeatedly  passed  an  abolition  act,  which,  however,  tlio 
council  negatived.  Ultimately,  a  few  years  ago,  a  bill  passed  both  houses,  whereby 
the  gmnt  in  aid  to  religion  wh<^ly  ceased  in  1875. 

i^tf<9a^a.— The  energy  displayed  on  this  subject  by  the  popular  administrations  of 
our  self-governed  colonies,  ana  the  tenacious  persistence  with  whidi  they  encounter 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  are  among  the  best  results  pre- 
sented to  us  by  these  young  offshoots.  Under  the  preliminary  "imperial  r^gime'^^of 
colonial  public  life,  the  comparatively  neglected  Held  as  to  ^education  is  taken  np, 
and  with  creditable  zeal,  by  the  varioos-  clergy,  who  institute,  of  oourse,  the  denomi- 
national system.  But  essential  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  saceeseful  importa- 
tion of  a  ^neral  education  under  this  system*  A  national  system,  to  compete  with 
the  previously  established  denominational,  bad  been  introduced  into  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  with  the  advent  of  the  partially  representJUive  legislatures 
that  for  about  twelve  years  preceded  the  present  self-government  National  and 
denominational  each  conducted  by  a  separate  board  of  management,  were  alike  aided 
by  the  state.  The  institution  of  a  partially  national  system,  and  of  a  single  board,  was 
carried  in  the  Victorian  legislature  in  1869.  That  system  was  in  effect,  that  all  state- 
assisted  schools  must  be  open  to  the  children  of  all  reftgious  bodies,  and  that  four  hours 
daily  of  secular  teaching  be  imparted  to  every  pupil  This  ammgenwnt,  on  experiment, 
WHS  unsuccessful  Uchools  still  remained  in  connection  with  the  several  deBDminationA; 
denominational  school  committees  controlled  the  election  of  taaobars,  who  were  also 
.  permitted  to  impart  reli^^ions  instruction  where  desired.  Aa  a  result,  schools  were 
unnecessarily  multiplied  in  some  localities,  and  the  money  of  the  state  was  wasted  in- 
their  sdpport.  After  various  attempts  to  establish  a  i^stem  of  state  schools  unoon-^ 
uected  with  any  denomination — attempts  which  several  of  the  religioua  bodies  com- 
bined to  defeat — the  Victorian  government  at  last-  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  difficul- 
ties, and  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislatuie,  which  eenipletely  establishes  a 
national,  as  opposed  to  a  denomlnatioDal  system  of  education.  The  total  number  of 
public  schools  in  Victoria  is  (1876)  1111,  witk  an  attendance  of  104,875;  896  private 
schools,  with  22,156  scholars;  besides  5  grammar  schools,  various  colleges,  and  the  Mel- 
bourne university. 

Remarks  to  iSSm^raiite.— Intending  emigrante-  sliould  understand  that  Victoria  is  no 
longer  a  new  and  scantily  peopled  territory,  with  all  the  superabundant  employment 
nna  means  of  subsistence  that  are  readily  found  now-a-days  on  sudi  a  scene  by  help  of 
the  arts  and  implements  of  an  advanced  civilization.  There  are  now  in  the  colony  the 
atlvaotiiges  of  a  settled  society,  having  much  of  the  amenities  of  home-life;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  t^e  colonial  vocations  are  tolerably  filled  up  by  the  increasing  population, 
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BO  that  the  uosaitable  or  the  inexperienced  have  hardlv  any  better  chance  out  there  than 
at  home.  It  is  owing  to  considerations  of  this  kind  that  tlie  system  of  free  or  assisted 
emigration — a  system  stili  maintained  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  colony — ^has  been  lat- 
terly conducted  upon  very  strict  principles;  the  object  being,  that  persons  unsuitable  to 
the  colony  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  from  going  there.  The  system  of  grant- 
ing free  passages  has,  on  the  whole,  been  recently  dTscouroged  by  the  legislature  and 
government  of  Victoria,  where  the  influx  of  the  home  poor  is  dreaded.  Both  free  and 
assisted  emigration  is  for  the  present  whoUv  suspended.  Laborers,  mechanics,  and 
artisans  used  to  obtain  assisted  passages  by  what  are  known  as  passage  warrants,  issued 
to  residents  in  the  colony,  on  making  the  following  payments  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment: For  each  male  under  15  years  of  age,  £4;  between  15  and  40,  £8;  above  40,  £9: 
for  each  female  under  15,  £8;  between  15  and  40,  £4;  above  40,  £5.  The  warranU 
available  for  nine  months  after  issue,  had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  emigration  agent  of 
the  Victorian  government,  to  whom  female  domestic  servants,  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
Victoria,  should  likewise  apply;  they  are  in  great  demand  there,  and  have  hi^h  wages. 
Bteady-going  working-men,  agricultural  and  farm  laborers  in  particular,  are  m  request, 
and  are  sure  to  do  well.  ^If-relianee,  steadiness,  and  good  conduct  are  essential 
requisites  to  success  in  all  the  colonies;  with  tliese,  no  working*man  of  the  special 
classes  referred  to  can  fail  to  better  his  position,  and  add  to  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  life.  There  is  special  encouragement  to  female  emigration.  As  a  general  rule 
in  Victoria  at  present,  wages  and  remuneration  j^n^rally  are  one-third  or  one-fourtli 
higher  than  in  this  country;  while  tiie  chief  requirements  of  life  are,  one  with  another, 
at  about  the  same  price  as  they  are  here.  House-rent  is  rather  higher,  while  butcher- 
meat  is  cheaper,  and  other  necessaries  about  equal.  The  climate  is,  as  a  whole,  highly 
enjoyable,  with  its  bright  skies  and  sunshine;  but  to  working-men,  six  months  of  the 
year  (from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April)  will  be  found  somewhat 
oppressive  for  great  physical  toil — ^a  consideration  no  doubt  present  to  ttie  working- 
classes  of  the  colony  in  connection  with  their  successful  introduction  of  an  eight  hours' 
labor  system.  There  are  now  more  facilities  than  the  colony  formerly  enjoyed  for 
acquiring  land  at  a  reasonable  price;  and  the  climate  has  been  round  quite  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereal  crops  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  grape  and  other 
fruits,  the  gift  of  a  temperature  more  genial  than  that  of  £ngland. 

VICTORIA,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  having  Lavaca  bay  for  its  s.e.  boundary;  drained 
by  the  Guadalupe  river;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '«0,  0,290—5,462  of  American  birth,  2,407  col- 
ored.    Co.  scut,  Victoria. 

VICTORIA,  a  co.  in  n.  New  Bnmswick,  havinjj  the  St.  Johns  rivor  for  its  w.  boun- 
dary, separating  it  from  Maine;  and  Moose  mountain  in  the  s.w. ;  8,490  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
11,641.     Capital,  Grand  Falls. 

VICTORIA,  a  co.  of  e.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  having  the 
Atlantic  ocean  for  its  e.  boundary;  1200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  11,346.    Co.  seat,  Baddeck. 

VICTORIA,  a  co.  In  n.w,  Ontario,  drained  by  large  lakes;  1805  sq.m.;  pop.  *71, 
80,200.    Co.  seat,  Lindsay. 

YICTOEIA,  a  t.  in  Vancouver's  island,  capital  of  the  province  British  Columbia,  in 
tlie  Dominion  of  Canada,  stands  at  the  8.e.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  shoaly,  narrow,  and  intricate,  and  at  no  state  of  the  tide  can  admit  veasels  of 
over  17  ft.  draught.  Victoria  was  originally  a  trading  e^^tablisbment  or  fort  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  company,  and  has  risen  into  importance  only  within  recent  ^ears.  when  gold  was 
first  discovered  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  free  port ;  and  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on.    Pop.  about  5,000.     See  Vancoxtyeb's  Island. 

YICTOBIA,  a  sea-port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  E^^piritu  Ssnto,  stands  on  a 
bay  of  that  name,  270  m.  n.e.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  a  good  hiurbor,  an  active  coast- 
iog-trade,  and  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

VIOTOBIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  nymphomce^B,  resembling  the  com- 
mon water-lily,  but  most  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  evry&ls,  and  distinguished  from  it 
particularly  by  the  deciduous  tips  of  the  calyx,  and  the  sterility  of  the  innermost  sta- 
mens. Only  one  species  is  yet  known,  Vtctoria  regia.  This  is  said  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Hftnkc,  about  1801,  and  afterward  to  have  been  seen  by  Bonpland,  D'Or- 
bigny,  and  others.  It  was  first  described  in  1882  by  Pttppig,  who  observed  it  in  tlic 
river  Amazon;  and  it  has  since  been  found  by  Schomburgk  and  others  in  many  rivers 
of  the  n.e.  of  South  America.  Its  leaves  are  orbicular,  float  upon  the  water,  ana  attain 
a  diametei*  of  6  to  6  ft. ;  have  the  margin  turned  up,  and  about  two  inches  his^h;  are  of  a 
purplish  color  on  the  under  side,  and  there  exhibit  a  sort  of  wicker-wcwk  of  very  promi- 
nent veins,  furnished  with  prickles.  The  flowers  rise  among  the  leaves  upon  prickly 
stalks.  They  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  white,  internally  rose-colored,  and  are 
very  frajsrant.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  almost  globoid,  with  a  depression  on  the  tor, 
about  half  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  fleshy  within,  and  divided  into  numerous  cells,  full 
of  round  farinaceous  seeds,  which  are  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  The  plant  is  there- 
fore called  mnU  d^l  ngua,  or  water  maize,  in  some  parts  of  South  America.  To  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  special  hot-houses  have  been  devoted  in  some  places  in  Britain, 
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ftnd  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  has  been  iotrodueed  intq  India  from  seeds  produced  in 
Engliind 

▼lOTOSlA  I.,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  daughJter 
and  only  child  of  Kdward,  duke  of  Kent,  4th  son  of  George  III.,  was  born  at  Kensing- 
ton palace,  May  24.  1819.  .  Her  mother,  Victoria  Mary  Louisa,  was  4th  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis, duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfekl,  and  sister  of  Leopold,  late  king  of  tlie  ^Blsians.  Her 
first  husband,  the  prince  of  Lciningen,  died  in  1814;  aud  on  July  11,  1818,  she  married, 
at  Kew,  the  duke  of  Kent.  The  duke  died  Jan.  38.  1830,  leaving  his  widow  in  charge  of 
an  infant  daughter  only  eight  months  old,  who  had  been  baptized  with  the  names  of  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria.  The  duchess  of  Kent  fulfilled  the  importimt  duties  which  devolved  upon 
her  with  more  than  maternal  solicitude,  and  with  achnirable  care  and  prudence.  Tlie 
infant  princess,  as  she  grew  up,  was  taught  to  seek  health  by  exercise  and  temperance, 
to  acquire  fearlessness  even  from  her  amusements,  such  as  riding  and  sailing,  and  to 

Sractice  a  wise  economy  united  to  a  discriminating  charity.  After  a  few  years  the 
uchess  of  Northumberland  was  associated  with  her  mother  in  her  nurture  and  educa- 
tion. The  princess  Victoria  became  accomplished  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  continental 
languages;  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  sciences,  particularly  botany.  Her 
father  having  belonged  to  the  whigs,  her  political  education  was  naturally  derived  from 
the  members  of  that  party;  and  to  viscount  Melbourne  (q.v.)  belongs  the  credit  of  ha  vine 
thoroughly  instructed  her  in  the  principles  of  the  Briush  constitution.  She  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  on-  the  demise  of  her  uncle,  W  illiam  IV.  (q.v.),  June 
20, 1837;  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  becoming  king  of  Hanover  in  virtue  of  the 
law  which  excludes  females  from  that  throne.  By  this  event,  the  connection  which  had 
lasted  for  128  vears  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  was  terminated.  Vic- 
toria was  proclaimed,  June  21,  1887,  and  crowned  at  Westminster,  June  28.  1838.  She 
found  on  her  accession  viscount  Melbourne  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and  during 
bis  premiership  and  with  the  cordial  assent  of  her  subjects,  the  young  queen  was  married 
at  St.  James's  palace  (Feb.  10,  1840)  to  prince  Albert  (q.v.),  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  second  son  of  the  then  reigning  duke.  Her  majesty  has  had  issue — four  sons 
and  five  daughters:  the  princess  royal.  Victoria,  b.  Nov.  21. 1840,  married  Jan.  26,  1858, 
to  Frederick  William,  now  crown  prince  of  Prussia  and  hcir-appai-ent  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia;  Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  b.  Kov;  9,  1841,  married  Mar.  10, 1868,  prmcess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  eldest 
daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark;  princess  Alice,  b.  April  25,  1843,  married 
July  1,  1862.  prince  Frederick  William  of  Hess^;  prince  Alfred,  b.  Aug.  6, 1844,  created 
duke  of  Edinburgh,  1866,  married  Jan.  28, 1874,  Marie,  only,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of 
Kussia;  princess  Helena,  b.  Mav  25,  1846,  married  in  1866  to  prince  Christian  of  Den- 
mark; princess  Louisa,  b.  Mar.  18. 1848,  married  in  1871  to  the  marquis  of  Lorne;  prince 
Arthur,  b.  May  1, 1850,  created  duke  of  Connaught,  1874,  married  in  1870  princess  Louise 
Marguerite  of  Prussia;  prince  Leopold,  b.  Apru  7,  1853;  princess  Beatrice,  b.  April  14, 
1857. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  a  few  of  the  more  memorable  events  of  this  event- 
ful reign.    The  changes  of  administration  may  be  traced  in  the  articles  Qreat  Britain, 

HCLBOUBNE,    PkBL,    RuSSELL,    DeRBY,    ABERDEEN,    PaLMERSTON,    GLADSTONE,    Dl8- 

RAELL  The  legislative  measures  of  greatest  importance  were  the  establishment  (1840)  of 
the  penny.postage  (see  Post-office);  the  ameudment  of  the  poor-laws  (q.v.)  in  Scotland 
(1845)  and  Ireland  (1847);  the  abolition  (1846)  of  the  corn  laws  (q.v.),  and  (1^49)  of  the 
navigation  laws  (q.v.);  the  Irish  encumbered  estates  act  (see  Title,  etc.);  the  transfer 
(1858)  of  the  Indian  possessions  from  the  East  India  company  to  the  crown  (see  India); 
the  admission  (1858)  of  Jews  into  the  house  of  commons;  the  reform  act  of  1867;  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church  (1869);  the  Irish  land  act  (1870);  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army  (1871);  the  elementarj'  education  act  for  England  (1870).  and  the 
Scotch  education  act  (1872).     See  National  Education.    Other  events  which  will  sig- 


nalize this  period  of  British  history  were  the  formation  of  the  free  church  (q.v.)  of  ?coi- 
land  (1843);  the  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage  (q.v.)  by  sir  Rol)ert  M'Cjure  (1850); 
tlie  exhibitions  (q.v.)  of  1851  and  1862;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  (q.v.)  and  in 


British  Columbia;  the  war  (1854-56)  with  Russia  (q.v.)  in  defense  of  Turkey  (q.v.),  m 
which  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  the  chief  item;  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857 (see  India); 
the  volunteer  (q.v.)  movement  (1859);  the  establishment  (1866)  of  telegraphic  commuui 
cation  with  America  (see  Telegraph);  the  Abyssinian  war,  1867  (see  Theodore);  the 
formation  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  1867  (see  Canada);  the  Ashantee  (q.v.)  war 
(1878-74);  the  Afghan  war  (1878-79);  and  the  Zulu  war  (1879).  The  same  period  has 
witnessed  the  most  signal  changes  among  surrounding  nations;  1848  waa  a  year  of  Euro- 
pean revolutions,  during  which  the  only  disturbance  in  Great  Britain  was  an  abortive 
chartist  demonstration  (see  Chartism).  The  constitutional  monarchy  of  France  (q.v.) 
fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  republic,  which  soon  gave  place  (1852)  to  the  second  empire 
under  Louis  Napoleon  (q.v.),  followed  again  by  a  republic  in  1870.  The  great  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (q.v.)  has  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  slavery;  the  for- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (q-v.)  has  been  completed  by  the  acquisition  of  Yenetia 
and  Rome;  the  unification  of  Germany,  begun  bv  the  formation  of  the  North  German 
confederation,  as  the  result  of  the  war  between  rrussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  has  hm^n 
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consummated  by  the  events  of  the  Fmnco-Pnwsian  war  (1870-71);  and  thcever  fonnid 
able  "eastern  question,"  raised  again  in  1876  by  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  led  in 
1877  to  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to  sweeping  changes  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula (see  TuRKBY). 

In  1876  *'  Empress  of  India"  was  added  to  the  royal  titles  of  queen  Victoria.  The 
premature  death  of  the  prince-consort  (see  Aiaebt)  on  Dec.  14,  1861,  caused  the  queen 
to  seclude  herself  for  several  years  from  public  life.  Queen  Victoria  has  publiabed  two 
volumes — The  Early  Days^  His  Royal  INff^i/neM,  the  Prince  Consort;  and  Leanesfr&in 
the  J(mmal  oforjer  life  in  the  Highlands  (186ft). 

**In  queen  Victoria,"  according  to  Macaulay,  "h^  subjects  hare  found  a  wiser, 
gentler,  happier  Elizabeth."  No  former  monarch  has  so  thoroughly  comprebendeti 
the  great  truth  that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  held  in  trust  for  the  people,  and  arc  the 
means,  and  not  the  end  of  government.  This  enlightened  policy  has  entitled  her  to  the 
glorious  distinction  of  having  been  the  most  conatitutional  monarch  England  lias  ever 
seen.  Not  less  Important  and  beneficial  has  been  the  example  set  by  her  majesty  and 
her  late  consort  in  the  practice  of  /every  domestic  virtue.  Their  stainless  lives,  tlieir 
unobtrusive  piety,  and  their  careful  education  of  the  royal  children  have  borne  rich 
fruit  in  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  have  obtained  for  the  royal  family  of  Eu^land 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  See  Theodore  'illxr\xii*B  Life  of  t!te 
Prince  Consort  (vols,  i.-iv.  1878-T9). 

The  progress  made  bv  the  nation  In  the  various  elements  of  civilization,  especially  in 
that  of  material  prosperity,  has  been  unparalled "(see  Orrat Britain);  and  perhaps  dur- 
ing no  reign  has  a  greater  measure  of  political  contentment  been  enjoyed. 

VICIOBIA  HBISGB,  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway 
of  Canada.  This,  the  greatest  tubular  bridge  in  the  world,  was  begun  in  May,  1854.  luid 
tinished  in  Dec.,  1859.  The  enjs^ineers  were  Robert  Stephenson  and  Alexander  M.  Hotts. 
The  dimensions  Aud  other  paruculars  are  stated  in  the  article  Tujbulab  Buidge. 

VICTOBtA  CB088.    Bee  Cbobs,  Victoria. 

VICTORIA  FALLS.    See  Zaxbbs^  ariJie. 

VICTOXIA  LAKE,  called  also  AusxjiiaMBiKA  or  Katinga  Laks»  a  brackish  higoon  in 
the  s.e.  of  South  Australia,  is  separated  foom  Uie  sea  only  l^  a  narrow  belt.  It  receives 
the  rivers  Murray,  Bremer,  Angus,  and  Finuis,  and  communicates  with  the  aea  by  w 
naiTow  passage  that  leads  into  Encounter  bay.  It  is  80  m.  Ions,  and  about  13  m.  broncL 
A  sandbar  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake  impedes  aooesB  for  veflaels  from  the  sea;  but  the 
interior  navigation  is  safe. 

TICTOBXA-KTAKZA.    See  N'taota. 

VICTTOKA,  Aucheaia  ^neugna,  a  species  of  the  same  genus  with  the  llama  and  nlpnca. 
It  is  a  more  beautiful  animal  than  any  of  its  congeners.  In  size,  it  is  intennediate 
between  the  llama  and  the  alpaca.  Its  neck  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  theirs;  tu 
wool  is  also  finer,  short  and  curled.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  patches  of  white 
across  the  shoulders  and  the  inner  side  of  the  legs.  The  vicugna  inhabits  the  most  deso- 
late parts  of  the  Cordillera,  at  great  elevations;  and  delights  in  a  kind  of  grass,  the  ychu 
{sUpa  ychuY  which  abounds  there  in  moist  places;  but  it  seldom  ventures  to  the  rockv 
summits,  for  which  its  tender  feet  are  ill  aaapted.  It  is  commonly  found  in  small  henis 
of  from  6  to  16  females  with  one  male.  When  the  females  are  quietly  grazing,  the  male 
stands  apart  and  carefully  keeps  guard,  ^ing  notice  of  danger  by  a  kind  of  whistiin*^ 


sound  and  a  quick  movement  of  foot.  When  the  herd  takes  to  fficht,  the  male  covers 
their  retreat,  often  pausing  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  l!  he  is  wounded  or 
killed,  the  females  gather  round  him,  and  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  captured  or  killiHl 
rather  than  desert  him.  The  vicugna  is  a  very  active  animal,  like  the  wild  goat  or  the 
antelope.  The  Indians  seldom  kllT  it  with  fire-arms,  but  set  up  a  circle  of  stakes,  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  into  which  the  vicugnas  are  driven.  A  hybrid  has  been  pro- 
duced between  tlie  vicugna  and  the  alpaca,  which  has  a  black  and  white  fleece  of  long 
wool,  resembling  the  richest  silk. 

VIDA,  Maroo  Girolamo,  1485-1566,  b.  Cremona,  Italy;  educated  at  Padua  and 
Bologna,  and  became  a  canon  of  St.  Mark  at  Mantua.  In  1532  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Alba.  Vida  was  a  learned  Latinist  and  profound  scholar.  Of  his  poems,  the  best,  a  trea- 
tise i>0.^r^  PoeUoa  {\^ZT)\  Cfiristiaa;  and  JSeaohia  lMdu9\  have  been  translated  into 
English,  the  last  by  Goldsmith. 

VIDAURRI,  Santiago,  about  1868-4(7;  b.  Mexico,  began  life  as  a  lawyer,  served  in 
several  wars,  attained  the  rank  of  gen.  and  became- governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  1858,  arbi- 
trarily annexing  the  state  of  Coaiiuila.  He  assisted  in  the  operations  against  Santa  Anna 
1854-55,  in  the  "war  of  neform"  1857-^,  and  agwnat  French  inlervention,  1862-64; 
became  cabinet  minister  of  MaximiUau ;  was  taken  prisoaer  At  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  sliot  as  a  traitor. 

YIBOCQ,  FRAN90is-JrLES,who  acquired  notonloty  asa  detect! ve-oflBcer  of  police  at 
Paris,  was  bom,  July  28,  1776,  at  Arras,  where  his  father  was  a  baker.  On  the  principle 
of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  his  earlier  life  may  be  regardeil  as  an  almost  invaluable 
apprenticeship  to  the  profession  in  which  he  afterward  became  distinguished.    Aa  a  boy, 


*  he  WS8  emptojed  in  Us  father's  shop,  the  till  of  which,  it  was  fann'd,  he  persisteutly 
.  robbed.  To  cure  him  of  this  evil  liabit.  he  was  sent  to  tbe  bouse  of  correction ;  but 
so  little  were  his  morals  improved  there,  tbat  be  signalized  his  return  to  business  by 
decamping  with  a  sum  of  about  £80.  Of  tbis  money,  a  sliarper  relieyed  him  at  0«tena ; 
and  in  or^r  to  Iceep  bimself  in  life,  he  engaged  himself  to  sweep  Uie  cages  of  a  travel- 
ing menagerie.  From  this  menial  service  be  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  tumbler  and 
aen>bat;  and  a  f  urtber  prouiodofi  was  intended  him  to  tbat  of  a  supposed  savage,  whose 
performance  involved  the  eating  of  raw  flesh,  and  drinking  greedily  of  blood.  As  he 
saw  lit  to  decline  the  appointment,  his  further  services  were  duspenaed  witb;  and  sbortly 
after,  he  returned  to  his  father.  Having  entered  the  army,  be  attained  tbe  rank  of  cor- 
poral, and  served  with  some  credit  in  Belgium  and  elsewbere,  till  a  wound  obliged  him 
to  return  hotiie.  For  some  vears  after,  he  seems  tf>  have. lived  as  a  scoundrel  at  large, 
occupying  himself  in  swindling  and  disreputable  love-affairs.  In  1796  be  turned  up  in 
Paris,  And  being  detected  in  forgery,  he  was  sentenced  to  pass  eight  years  4»  a  gal  ley - 
Hlave.  Before  his  term  of  durance  had  expired,  he  found  means  to  escape,  and  becanic 
oue  of  a  band  of  higbwaymen.  As  the  story  goes,  his  new  associates  on  cbanciug  to 
discover  that  he  was  an  escaped  galley -tilave,  saw  lit  to  decline  his  further  acquaintance. 
This  r^jiemeut  of  squeamishness  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  road,  seems  not 
in  Itself  very  probable;  but  on  wbatever  gix>und  of  dislike,  tbey  desired  to  rid  tbeni- 
Holves  of  M.  Vidocq.  and  summarily  did  no,  exacting  from  him  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
betray  them.  M.  vidocq  took  the  oath  very  solemnly,  and  instantly  proceeded  lo 
deliver  tbe  whole  gang  into  tbe  hands  of  the  authorities.  This  pretty  exploit  seenjs  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  r^  which  he  afterward  developed  with  such  consummate 
success.  Hieing  to  Paris,  be  offered  bis  services  to  tbe  authorities  there  as  a  spy  uptui 
the  criminal  classes.  His  advances  were  at  first  coolly  received;  but  gradually  he  made 
bis  way;  and  shortly  his  services  became  so  important  that  oflteial  recognition  wu8 
vouchsafed  him.  In  1812,  a  **  Brigade  de  Sfirete*'  was  orgimized,  with  Vidocq  ns  chief. 
Consisting  at  first  of  only  4  men,  by  degrees  it  was  enlarged  till  it  came  to  include  28; 
and  its  efficiency  wtis  something  marvelous.  Suspicious,  however,  grew  rife  that 
Vidocq  was  himself  tbe  originator  of  many  of  the  bur^laiies  he  showed  himself  so  clever 
bi  bunting  out,  and  even  contrived  to  make  a  good  thmg  of  tbem.  It  does  not  appear 
tbat  tbis  charge  was  in  any  case  clearly  brought  home  to  him;  but  M.  Vidocq  l)eiiig 
[liainly  the  sort  of  person  in  whom  amy  suggested  blackguardism  is  rather  more  likely 
than  not,  it  bad  every  inherent  probability.  Guilty  or  not,  as  he  may  have  been,  so  strong 
was  the  popular  feelmg  against  him  that,  in  1825,  it  led  to  bis  bein^  superseded.  After 
his  dismissal,  he  became  a  paper  manufacturer;  and  in  1884,  established  a  Trade  Protec- 
tion society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  furnish  confidential  information  as  to  parties 
whose  credit  might  be  dubious.  In  1829  be  published  an  autol)iogi'aphy,  a  rida&km  of 
which  be  put  forth  in  1844  (Eugene  Sue's  famous  novel  ha  vine  just  taken  the  public  by 
storm),  under  the  title  of  Le9  Vrai»  MysUrM  de  Paris.  Finally,  he  died  in  Belgium  in 
the  year  1850. 

VlfeLfi,  Egbert  L.,  b.  Watcrford,  N.  Y.,  1825;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1847; 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  1847-48,  and  in  the  Indian  wars,  1848-52.  He  became  a  civil 
engineer,  1853;  state  engineer  of  New  Jersey,  1854-^6,  chief  engineer  of  Central  park, 
New  York,  1856-57.  In  tbe  war  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  the  union  army  as  capt.  of 
en<rineers,  7th  N.  Y.  militia,  with  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  of  volunteers;  engaged  in  the  expe- 
diiions  to  Port  Royal.  Fort  Pulaski  and  Norfolk;  was  military  governor  of  Norfolk 
1862-63.  resigned  m  1863,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a 
contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the  American  geological  society,  the  historical  society 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Jersey  natural  bistoiy  society,  and  has  published  a  Uand 
Book  of  Active  Service,  and  numerous  reports. 

VTEK,  Joseph  Marie,  1 71^1 809, b.  Prance;  studied  art  at  the  academy  and  after 
taking  tbe  grand  prize  in  1748  witb  his  *'  Plague  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  David.'* 
studied  for  six  years  at  Home.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy  m  1775, 
and  director  in  1781.  His  pictures  are  all  of  historical  or  mythical  subjects,  and  he  intro- 
duced a  new  style  of  painting.  Among  his  best  pictures  are  ''Hector  inciting  Paris  to 
arm  for  tbe  Defense  of  Troy,"  "The  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,"  ** Cupid 
and  Psyche,"  and  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus." 

VIEK'KA  (Ger.  Wien,  Lat.  Vindob<ma,  afterward  Faviana\  capital  of  the  Austriau- 
empire,  stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Wiener  Wdtd,  Which  terms 
the  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  Alps.  East  of  it  extends  a  vast  plain,  as  far  as  tbe  eye  can 
sec,  away  to  tbe  Carpathians,  which  are  visible  on  a  dear  day  in  tbe  distance.  On  the 
n.,  the  hills  approach  within  a  half-adozen  m.  of  the  city,  and  extend  uninteruptedly, 
to  the  w.,  to  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  An  arm  of  tbe  Danube  (called  a  canal)  passes  along 
the  n.e.  side  of  the  city,  and  separates  it  from  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadl.  Into  this 
arm  flows  the  foul  and  (when  not  swollen  by  rains)  insignificant  istream,  called  the  Wien. 
from  which  the  city  takes  its  name.  Vienna  consists  of  the  old  city  or  inner  town, 
called  the  Stadt,  with  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  of  a  circle  of  suburbs,  nine  in 
number,  completely  surrounding  it.  Around  the  Stadty  and  separating  it  from  tbe 
suburbs,  is  a  ring  space  upon  which  were  formerly  the  fortifications,  leveled  in  1858. 
Tbis  space  is  now  being  rapidly  covered  with  buildings,  of  which  the  principal  form 
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part  of  the  lUngstnuBse,  a  handsome  bouleyard,  in  many  plaeee  70  yards  wide.  Besides 
the  internal  fortifications  just  mentioned,  there  is  an  external  ring  with  rampart  and 
fosse,  which  is  still  preserved  aa  the  boundary  of  the  dty  imi>08t8.  These  fortifications 
are  called  the  lines,  and  at  one  time  encircled  both  suburbs  and  city;  the  former 
are  now,  however,  rapidly  extending  themselves  outside.  Unlike  most  other  European 
cities,  the  old  part  of  the  city  is  the  most  fashionable.  In  the  Stadt  are  the  palaces  of 
the  emperor  and  of  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  many  stately  mansions,  the  public 
offices,  the  finest  churches,  most  of  the  museums  and  public  collections,  the  colleges, 
the  exchange,  and  the  best  shops.  Since  the  erection  of  the  Ringstrasse  and  other  build- 
ings upon  the  site  of  the  old  glacis,  however,  very  many  of  the  aristocracy  have  gone 
there  to  live.  The  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  wide  streets,  many  of  which,  being  unpaved, 
are  extremely  dusty  in  summer,  and  ver}*^  muddy  in  winter.  As  a  rule,  the  houses  are 
let  in  "  fiats, ^'  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  being  the  palaces  of  the  higher  nobility, 
and  in  some  cases  even  these  consist  only  of  the  two  lower  stories  of  the  building. 
Among  the  principal  squares  are  the  Jon&pluplatz  &nd  the  Burghof  (the  latter  the  court  of 
the  palace);  the  outer  BurgpUUz,  which  is  laid  out  with  grass  and  fiowers,  and  in  which 
stands  the  Bwgthor;  the  Neuer  Mrnkt,  am  Hof,  and  a*ieung.  The  latter  three  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  contain  many  picturesque  buildings,  and  are  otherwise  interesting, 
standing  as  they  do  in  much  the  same  relation  to  Vienna  as  the  Giussmaiket  to  Edin- 
burgh. Vienna  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop;  and  the  chief  of  its  many  churches  is  the 
cathedral  of  6t  Stephens,  This  church  is  854  ft.  long,  229  ft.  broad,  and  80  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  very  beautiful  tower,  450  ft.  hi^h,  erected  in  1860-64,  to  replace  the  former 
structure,  which  was  removed  because  of  its  unsafe  condition.  Its  different  parts  have 
l)cen  built  at  many  different  periods,  the  choir  having  been  commenced  in  1359,  while 
the  nave  dates  a  century  later.  The  church  of  the  Augustines  is  remarkable  for  its 
monument  of  the  archduchess  Christina  of  Saxe-Teschen,  one  of  the  most  successful 
works  of  Qanova.  The  most  beautiful  church  in  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  the  VoHv-Kirehe,  built  in  commemomtion  of  the  emperor's 
escape  from  assassination  in  1858.  It  is  a  Gothic  church  not  completely  finished  till 
1878,  with  two  towers  and  spires,  and  covered  with  delicate  and  beautiful  tracery  and 
carving.  The  imperial  royal  palace  is  an  ancient  building,  consisting  of  various 
parts,  erected  at  different  times.  Adjoining  the  palace,  or  forming  pait  of  if.  are  the 
imperial  library  (410,000  vols.— 12,000  printed  before  1500— and  20,000  manuscripts),  the 
treasury,  the  cabinet  of  coins  and  antiquities,  etc.  Among  the  other  collections  of 
interest  are  the  belvedere,  including  the  Ambras  collection  (pictures,  sculptures,  and 
antiquities);  the  arsenal;  the  Liedienstein  gallery,  and  count  Harrach's  collection 
(pictures),  and  the  Albertina  (drawings  and  engravings),  the  latter  containing  the  origi^l 
study  of  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  The  polytechnic  institution  (for  instruetion  in 
in  practical  science,  etc.)  is  attended  by  about  1000  pupils,  and  in  connection  with  it 
there  is  a  capital  technological  museum.  The  university  (founded  1365)  has  upward  of 
8,900  students  on  its  roll,  a  staff  of  over  200  professors  and  lecturers,  tmd  a  library  of 
212,000  vols.  As  a  school  of  medicine  it  is  celebrated  all  over  the  continent.  The 
principal  places  of  public  resort  for  the  lower  classes  are  the  gardens  of  the  palace  at 
8ch()nbrunn,  the  AvgaHen,  and  the  Prater,  the  latter  being  probably  the  largest  park  in 
Europe.  The  buildings  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1873  were  in  it.  The  nave  of  this 
immense  exhibition  was  2,952  ft.  long,  and  in  the  center  of  it  was  a  great  rotunda, 
designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  844  ft.  diameter.  Only  this  rotunda,  and  the  part  of  the 
buildings  immediately  connected  with  it ,  are  to  remain  standing  permanently.  Althoufjli 
possessing  many  points  of  interest,  especially  in  its  eastern  exhibits,  the  exhibition  did 
not  succeed  financially.  Vienna  contains  eight  or  nine  theaters,  of  which  the  bci^t  three, 
including  the  magnificent  opera-house,  are  in  the  SUidt,  The  manufacture  of  wlk  stuffs, 
and  also  shawl-weaving,  are  important  branches  of  Viennese  industry.  The  raanu 
facture  of  meerschaum  pipes,  gloves,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  leather  articles,  is  also 
carried  on  greatly.  Very  extensive  works  are  at  present  in  progress  to  bring  the  Danube 
close  to  the  city,  and  improve  its  navigation.  When  these  are  completed,  a  new  suburb 
will  spring  up  to  the  n.e.,  and  Vienna  will  be  in  many  ways  very  much  altered.  Pop. 
'75  of  Vienna  and  suburbs  proper,  about  850,000:  but  including  the  outlying  villages  (as. 
e.g.,  Fiinfhaus,  DObling,  etc.),  in  which  many  well-to-do  Viennese  reside,  the  popula- 
tion is  a  little  over  a  million. 

VIEHVA,  Treaties,  etc.,  of.  This  capital,  from  its  central  position,  and  from  the 
prominent  part  which  Austria  has  always  taken  in  the  wars  of  modern  Europe,  has  been 
oftener  selected  than  any  other  city  (Paris  perhaps  excepted)  as  the  meeting-p^ace  of  the 
representatives  of  the  various  European  nations.  The  first  treaty  of  Vienna  (April  80. 
1725)  was  a  mutual  guaranty  of  their  dominions  by  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and 
Philip  V.  of  Spain;  besides  which,  the  former  agreed  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar 
from  Britain,  and  to  aid  the  pretender  in  supplanting  Gteorge  I.,  in  consideration  of  the 
latter  guaranteeing  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  second  treaty  (Mar.  16,  1781)  was  a 
Joint  guaranty  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  by  Gfeorge  11.  of  Britam  and  the  states  of 
Holland.  The  third  (Nov.  18, 1788)  was  a  similar  guaranty  by  Louis  XV.  of  France  in 
consideration  of  the  reversion  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  (to  l)e  given  meantime  to  Stanislas, 
the  ex-king  of  Poland),  as  well  as  a  settlement  of  the  Polish  succession  dispute,  and  a 
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re-arransement  of  tbc  possessions  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  In  Italy.  The  fourth 
Ileal y  (Oct.  14,  1809)  was  concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  after  the  buttle  of 
Wa^jram,  and  tlie  armistice  of  Znaim,  by  wliich  the  latter  a^eed  to  resign  some  district* 
on  the  western  border  of  the  archduchy  to  Bavaria;  Gontz,  Friuli,  Trieste,  Carniola, 
and  parts  of  Croatia,  Carinthia,  and  Dalmatia,  to  France,  these  provinces  to  be  formed 
into  the  government-general  of  lUyria;  some  districts  of  upper  Lusatta  to  the  kiug  of 
Saxony;  western  Galicia,  with  Cracow  and  Zamocz,  and  a  share  in  the  salt  mines  of 
Wielicza,  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  the  eastern  comer  of  Galicia  to  Russia; 
a  total  loss  to~ Austria  of  58,179  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  8,500,000,  and  all  her  sea-pgrts. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  European 
nations,  was  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  was  held  here  after  the  firat  treaty  of  raris, 
for  the  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  congress,  which  first  met  on 
Sept  SO,  1814,  was  composed  of  the  czar  Alexander  I.,  of  Russia,  with  count  Nes- 
selrode;  the  king  of  Pruaeia,  with  Hardenberg;  lord  Ciistlereagh,  and  afterward  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  representatives  of  Britain;  prince  Metteruich  for  Ausiriu;  count 
Talleyrand  for  France;  as  well  as  representatives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Rome, 
Grermany,  and  all  the  other  minor  powers,  who  were  interested  personally  in  the  delibera- 
tions; the  total  number  of  tlK>se  who  assisted  at  the  congress  being  about  500.  But  the 
representatives  of  the  minor  states,  who  had  expected  a  species  of  European  parliament, 
to  which  all  would  be  admitted,  were  sadly  disappointed  bv  tlie  preliminary  resolution 
of  the  great  powers  to  constitute  two  committees,  one  of  which  would  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  Gtermanjr;  and  the  other,  composed  only  of  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Russia  and  Britain,  would  discuss  the  affairs  of  Europe  generally,  decide  respectini^ 
the  partition  of  the  conquered  districts  (formerly  belonging  to  France  and  her  allies),  and 
the  frontier  of  each  European  sovereignty.  To  this  latter  council,  Talleyrand,  by  the 
influence  of  Castlereagh,  who  early  saw  the  necessity  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
of  Russia  and  her  follower,  Prussia,  in  the  conferences,  was  admitted  (Oct  5);  and 
three  days  after,  it  was  increased  by  the  representatives  of  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portu- 
gal. The  first  resolution  of  the  European  committee,  to  rearrange  Europe  so  as  to  leave 
the  parties  directly  interested  nothing  more  to  do  than  give  their  adhesion  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  them,  being  an  arrogation  of  sovereignty  over  all  Europe,  was  loudly 
exclaimed  against;  but  the  congress  was  one  of  rulers  and  ^0»r  representatives,  and  not 
of  the  nations  and  their  representatives,  so  the  indignant  clamor  which  rose  on  all  sides 
was  quite  unheeded.  The  points  which  were  at  once  and  unanimously  settled  were — 
the  constitution  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  one  kingdom  (the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands); the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden;  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  with  a  large 
slice  of  Westphalia,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  of  Lombardy  to  Austria;  and  of 
Savoy  to  Piedmont.  But  the  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Genoa, 
were  not  so  easily  settled.  Russia  and  Prussia,  overweeniogly  vain  of  the  prominent 
share  they  had  had  in  crushing  Napoleon,  were  bent  On  aggrandizement  of  the  most 
extravagant  sort;  the  former  loudly  insisting  on  obtaining  the  whole  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  (see  Poland);  while  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  some  of  the 
trans-Rhenish  provinces  of  Westphalia  would  satisfy  the  latter;  and  both  significantly 
hinted  at  the  proximity  of  their  colossal  armies,  with  the  view  of  awing  the  other 
powei-s  into  compliance.  But  Castlereagh  was  not  the  man  to  be  so  influenced;  and 
while  steadily  refusing  to  yield  an  iota  to  such  preposterous  pretensions,  he  joined  with 
Mettcrnich  and  Talleyrand  in  a  secret  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  Feb.  3,  1815; 
which  was  cordially  acceded  to  by  Hanover,  Sardinia,  Holknd,  and  Bavaria.  The  news 
of  this  agreement  soon  leaked  out,  and  produced  a  considerable  modification  in  the  preten- 
sions of  the  northern  powers.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Prussia  should  obtain  a  portion 
of  Saxonv  (now  Pnissian  Saxony),  Posen,  Cleves,  Bergi  the  greater  part  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Saar,  and  Swedish  Pomerania;  and  cede  East  Frieslaud, 
llildesheim.  etc.,  to  Hanover,  Anspach  and  Baireuth  to  Bavaria,  and  I^auenburg  to  Den- 
mark; while  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  Tliorn,  and  those  parts  of  the  grand  duchy 
which  had  been  (1809)  taken  from  Austria,  Poland  was  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom 
separate  from  Russia,  but  under  the  rule  of  the  czar.  Austria  recovered  the  cessions 
which  she  was  forced  to  make  in  1809,  obtaining  also  the  Valteline  from  Switzeriand, 
and  the  establishment  of  collateral  Hapsburg  lines  in  Tuscany  and  Piombino;  while 
Maria  Louisa  obtained  Parma.     The  pope  was  replaced  in  his  former  position  as  a  tem- 

Soral  sovereign;  the  ancient  constitution  of  Switzerland  re-established;  and  Genoa— 
espite  the  strongly  expressed  aversion  .of  its  inhabitants^incorporated  with  Sardinia. 
The  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  somewhat  hurried  the  conclusion  of  these 
multifarious  arrangements,  yet  the  negotiations  were  not  interrupted;  Mettemioh's 
scheme  for  a  new  confederation  of  the  German  states  (the  same  which  has  continued  till 
1866)  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  question  of  mutual  indemnities,  rectifications  of 


frontier,  etc.,  being  subsequently  settled  (July  20,  1819) at  Frankfurt,  by  a  territorial 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of  tlie  four  great  powers.  The  questions  of 
the  slave  trade  and  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  were  brought 
lip  by  England,  and  also  satisfactorily  settled.  Finally,  a  formal  treaty  (the  fifth  treaty 
of  Vienna)  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  June  9,  1815. 

VXEVJSA  PASTE  is  a  preparation  which  is  extensively  used  as  an  encaustic,  although 
it  is  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopasia.    A  mixture,  termed  potaeea  caueOca  cum  ctS^ 
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(cauBtic  potasb  with  lime),  "whicU  is  itself  a  caustio,  and  is  much  empU>ycd  for  producing 
issueSp  is  first  prepai^d  hy  mixing  equal  weights  of  caustic  potash  and  fi-esbly  bumeo 
lime  iu  a  warm  mortar,  and  rubbing  them  to  a  powder,  which  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  an  air-tight  bottle.  The  caustic  powder  of  which  Vienna  paste  is  made  is  obtained  by 
fiimijarly  mixing  50  parts  of  the  preceding  compound  with  60  of  quicliL-llme.  It  most 
be  tept  in  a  well-stoppered  .bottle;  and  when  required  for  use,  the  powder  is  made  into 
a  soft  paste  with  a  little  spirit,  and  applied  to  the  part  it  ifi  desired  to  cauterize.  It  is 
much  employed  by  some  physicians  in  certain  affections  of  ihe  womb;  and  is  one  of  the 
best  applicatioiiB  to  an  indurated  chancer.    See  Syphilis. 

TIElfKX,  an  interior  dep.  in  the  w.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  deps. 
Maine-et-Loire  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  on  ihe  w.  by  Deux-S^vres,  which  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  maritime  dep.  of  Yend6e.  Area,  2,080  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  380^916. 
The  Yienne,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  is  Uie  principal  river,  and  all  the  other  streams  ef 
the  dep.  are  tributary  to  it.  It  flows  from  s.  to  n.,  and  receives  the  Clain,  Gartempe, 
and  Creiise — of  these,  the  last  only  is  navi^ble.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  u  gmdiial 
slope  toward  the  noith.  The  country  consists  almost  wholly  of  fertile  pUius,  tine 
pasture-lands,  and  extensive  forests.  The  climate  is  soft,  temperate,  and  iiealtUy. 
Grain  is  cultivated  in  greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  local  consumption.  Oit  an 
average  13.200,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  In  general,  however,  agri- 
culture is  ill  a  backward  state.  The  miuei-al  riches  of  the  depanment  oonaiat  piincipiUly 
of  iron  and  manganese,  and  numerous  quarries  of  building  and  otliers  atones,  inoluding 
lithographic  stones,  which  are  finer  and  harder  than  those  of  l/bmich.  Tha  dep.  is* 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Poictiers,  Chfttelherault,  Oinray,  Loudua,  Moot- 
moriUon.     Poictiers  is  the  capital. 

VIEiVlQi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Is^re,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Khoue,  19  m.  s.  of  Lyons  by  railway.  The  river  G^re  passes  through  the  towji, 
and  here  joins  the  Rhone,  after  having  supplied  motive-power  to  a  number  of  milU  anil 
factories.  Yienne  was  the  chief  town  of  the  AUobroges,  is  mentioned  by  Csesar  {De  Bella 
GaUt'co,  vii.  9),  and  by  Martial,  who  terms  it  opuUnta  Vienna.  At  the  time  of  the 
lloman  emperors,  it  was  a  rival  of  Lyons.  Besides  numerous  water-conduits,  etc.,  of 
K(miau  construction,  there  is  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Au^stas 
and  which,  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  -and  contains  a  number  of  ancient  Roman  remains. 
There  aix;  also  a  Roman  arch,  remains  of  a  theater,  and  an  obelisk,  called  L* Aiguille, 
72  ft.  high;  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice,  a  stateljr  Gothic  edifice,  with  much  deli- 
cate carving.  Manufactures  of  coai-se  woolens  are  carried  on;  and  there  is  a  good  tnide 
in  wine.  Pop.  '76,  22,950.  In  1312  a  council  was  held  here,  in  which  pope  Clement 
Y.  pronounced  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Templars. 

YIEHFE,  Haute,  an  interior  dep.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  deps.  of 
Yienne,  Gharente,  and  Dordoffne;  area.  2,180  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  386,061.'  It  is  watered 
by  the  Yienne  and  its  tributanes — ^the  chief  of  which  is  the  Gartemp&  The  surface  is 
for  the  most  part  level ;  but  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  of  which  the  Monts  du 
Limousin,  which  traverse  the  s.  of  the  dep.  from  e.  to  w.,  rise  in  their  highest  summit  to 
8,000  feet.  The  Mont  de  Puy-Yieux,  the  highest  in  the  dep.,  is  8,200  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  climate  is  cold,  humid,  and  frequently  foggy.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are,  however,  extensive  meadows,  and  Uie 
domestic  animals  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are 
worked.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements— Limoges,  Bellac,  Rochc- 
chouart,  and  ^int-Yrieix;  capital,  Limoges. 

VIEB'KBM",  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  marrafacturing  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  m. 
w.  of  DQsseldorr.     Yiersen  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woolen  and  flax,  as  also  of  • 
woolen,  damask,  silk  and  Telvet  stuffs,  and  ribbons;  there  are  also  dye-works  and  many 
other  industries,  which  give  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen.    The  population 
of  Yiersen  has  more  than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  few  years,  being  in  *75, 19,705. 

yiERZOH-VHJJS,  an  anorent  and  liandsome  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cher,  48  m. 

s.  of  Orleans.    Yierzon-Yille  has  blast  fiurnaces,  forges,   and  steel-refineries,  manu- 

» factures  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  cereals  and  wine.    Pop.  76,  8,995. 

YIBTA  (otherwise  given  Yjebt,  Yiettb,  or  Db  Yiettb,  and  by  himself  Latinized 
into  YiETAUS),  FiiAKpois,  the  most  eminent  French  mathematician  of  the  16th  c.«  was 
b.  at  Fontenai'-le-Comte,  near  La  Rochelle,  i^  1540.  Of  his  early  life  and  education 
we  know  nothing,  and  almost  all  our  acquaintance  withtlie  details,  meager  as  they  nrc\ 
of  his  pereonal  history,  is  derived  from  the  records  of  his  friend,  De  Thou  (q.  v.).  Yietn 
was  employed  tiiroughout  his  whole  life  in  the  service  of  tlie  aUite  under  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  I Y.,  and  devoted  only  his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  mathemntias 
and  other  subjects — affording  an  excellent  illustrative  argument  against  the  belief  that 
abundant  leisure  is  essential  to  high  eminence,  and  in  favor  of  the  contradictory  theory 
that  mental  work  of  whatever  sort  tends  to  prepare  the  mind  for  any  other  species  <>f 
thought-labor.  Yieta  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  His  genius  and  persevering  industry  brought  him 
prominently  into  notice  on  various  occasions.  During  the  wnr  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  latter,  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  their  communications  wlUi-tlieir  numerous 
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outlying  poesessionSj  and  prevent  the  French  from  profiting  by  information  from  inter- 
cepted letters,  adopted  a  species  of  cipher  (see  Cryptography)  of  more  than  500cbarac- 
texs,  each  varying  from  time  to  time  m  its  signification.  Bome  specimens  being  inter- 
cepted, were  submitted  to  Vieta,  who  after  a  time  discovered  a  key  to  the  cipher,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  discovery 
otherwifie,  attributed  it  to  magic;  though  the  story  that  Vietavas  summoned  to  Rome 
to  defend  himself  before  the  pope  against  the  eharge  of  having  dealings  with  the  devil 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  untinie.  \  iela's  next  prominent  appearance  was  an  as  assailant 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  in  opposition  to  which  he  published  (1600) a  '*  true  Gregorian 
calendar,'*  which  was  with  Justice  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  inferior  to  that 
which  obtained  the  pApal  sanction.  However,  Vieta  did  not,  or  'WouM  not,  see  his  error, 
and  attacked  tiie  Jesuit  Clavius,  to  wliom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  compilation  of  tlie 
calendar,  in  a  bitterly  abusive  manner ;*di8pl&yifyg,  however,  euch  amasteryof  Ivnowl- 
edge,  that  one  of  Clavius's  defenders  was  led  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  Jesuit 
who  bad  to  willistand  the  aasault  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  lawyer,  theologian,  mathe- 
matician, orator,  and  poet.  Yieta,  however,  is  'almost  exclusively  recognised  by  ]>os- 
terity  as  a  mathematician;  yet,  though  worthy  to  rank  among  the  highest  of  this  cktKs, 
immediately  after eueh  men  as  Kewton  and  Lagrange,  the  laeessant  state  of  politico- 
religious  turmoil  in  which  France  was  kept  during  his  life,  and  the  fact  tliat  all  his 
works  printed  during  ilia  life  were  set  up. at  his  own  expense,  latid  distributed  amcmg  his 
frfends,  have  hitiierto  hindered  a  general  recognition  of  bis  high  merit.  The  Italinii 
tabulators  of  the  progress  of  mathematical  tscienoe  have  thus  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
deekittg  out  their  national  idols  (Cardan,  especially)  with  plumes  stolen  from  the  obscure 
French  investigator.  The  df^ms  of  Vieta,  howerer,  are. now  becomiag  more  and  more 
l^eneraUy  recogniaed.  He  is  indisputably  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  modern 
algebra,  which  he  established  on  the  footing  of  a  purely  erjrmbolical  science;  he  applied 
his  idgebra  to  the  eKteosion  of  trigonometry,  discovered  tiie  relations  of  multiple  angles; 
and  he  extended  the  ancient  process  of  extracting  square  and  cube  roots  to  tbe  solution 
of  all  equations,  an  extension  which  has  been  since  modernized  and  modified,  and  now 
appears  as  Eomefi  method.  Besides,  he  proved  his  superior  mathematical  powers,  bv 
M>lving  problems  which  had  puzzled  Apollonius,  Resiomontanus,  etc. ;  and  was  acknowl- 
i-dged  by  the  mathematicians  of  Belgium  and  Ita^  as  their  master.  Yet,  straii£^e  to 
say,  his  own  conntrymen,  tlie  French,  have  so  little  knowledge  of  t^  surpassiog  talents 
uud  achievenoents  ot  Vieta,  that,  omitting  all  intelligent  ucntion  of  his  peculiar  successes, 
Ibey  sscribe  to  him  praises  due  to  his  Italian  predecessors,  nnd  to  his  great  English  suc- 
ces'sor,  Kewton.  Most  of  Victa*s  works  were  collected  by  Schooten,  and  published  bv 
the  Elzevirs,  at  Ley  den,  in  1646.  Two  other  works  of  his  have  been  recently^  discoveiecf, 
the  Earmonkon  (7a?2e«/^andthe  Canon  Matheinatievs,  the.latterthe  first  tabic  in  which  the 
triconoroetrical  functions  of  an  angle  are  completely  given.  Of  the  first,  two  MS8. 
exiHt;  while  the  second  was  printed  and  circulated  according  to  Vleta's  usual  fashion. 
and  has  long  been  a  bibliographical  curiosity;  but  neither  has  yet  been  published.  See 
Knight's  Eng,  Oyc.  art.  "\ieta." 

VIEUXTEMP8,  Henri,  b.  France,  1820: -displayed  proficiency  on  the  violin  when 
hut  a  diild,  and  was  a  pupil  of  De  fi^iot  and  Reicba.  In  1880  he  appearedat  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  public  concerts,  with  great  success,  and  bas^nce  been  before  the  public  as 
one  of  the  masters  of  his  Instrument.  He  Yisited  America  in  1848,  1855,  and  18?0, 
appearing  on  the  last  occasion  in  concerts  with  Mile.  Mlason* 

VIE'YRA  Antonio,  1608-9t;  b.  Lisbon;  entered  the  Franciscan  oi"der,  and  became 
the  foremost  preacher  in  his  country.  He  went  on  diplomatic  missions  to  various  foreign 
courts,  and  iu  his  last  days  was  a  missionary  to  Brazil.  His  works  are,  Sermom^H^b^- 
1754);  HMtyry  cf  Bte  Future  (1718);  and  Letters  (1785-46). 

TIGAH,  liB,  a  small,  prettUy  situated  t.  in  .tlie  s.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Qard. 
45  m.  w.n.w  of  Nlmes.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  mules,  horses,  and  silk.  Silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured;  and  hides  are  tanned,  known  as  Vigan  hides. 
Pop.  '76,  4,840. 

VI6S'YAS0|  a  t.  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  15  m.  s.e.  of  the  town 
of  Novara.  It  stands  on  a  rising  g? ound  on  the  banks  of  the  Mora,  not  far  from  the 
Ticino  It  manufactures  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  grain 
and  wine.    Pop.  18,900. 

VIGIL  (Lat.  fnffUia,  Fr.  tn'gUo,  I  watch),  a  preparatory  time  of  devotion,  which,  by  very 
ancient  Christian  usage,  went  before  the  more  solemn  festivals,  and  especially  Christmas. 
E;i«ter.  Pentecost,  and  the  principal  martyrs*  days.  InEnglisli,  it  was  called  "eve" or 
"even,"  a  name  which  is  still  retained  in  relation  to  several' festivals,  as  Christmas  eve, 
HaHow-e'on.  etc.  The  observance  is  traceable  in  the  very  earliest  centuries,  and  was 
established  erervwbere  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  It-  is  one  of  the  usages  of  his  time 
against  which  VigUantius  inveiehs,  and  which  Jerome  vindicate^  in  his  celebrated  Let- 
ter against  VigiianHus.  On  the  day  before  the  great  festivals,,  wbicli  seems  from  thefir^^t 
to  have  been  held  as  a  fastiD£-da^,  tlie  people  aasembled  in  great  multitudes.  The  scr- 
vices  proper  to  the  vigil,  but  having  a  certain  bearing  on  the  coming  festival,  were  cele- 
brated; the  night  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  ohurch  and  in  prayer,  and  other  devotiona(^ 


exercises;  but  abuses  arose  out  of  these  ni^ht-watobes,  which  l€^  to  4heir  sgppreailoii, 
as  well  as  to  the  abolition  of  certian  festivities  which  grew  up  in  connection  either  with 
the  vigil  or  with  tlie  feast  itself.  The  observance  of  vigils  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churcb,  aud  with  it  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  together  with  the  fast,  at  least 
ill  the  great  vigils  of  Christmas,  Esister,  Pentecost,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  Assumption, 
All-Saints,  etc. ;  but  all  the  other  details  of  the  celebration  have  gone  into^  disuse.  In 
the  English  pmyer-book,  the  **  vigils,  or  evens*'  of  the  chief  festivals  of  our  Lord,  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  Apostles  are  retained  in  tlie  calendar;  but  they  have 
no  special  services  appointed  for  them,  nor  any  other  celebration.  See  Blunt's  AnnataUd 
Gammon  Prayer,  p.  28. 

VIGILIUS,  b.  in  Rome,  was,  while  a  deacon,  nuncio  at  Constantinople  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sylverias.  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  determined  to  depose  Sylverias, 
and  sent  Yigilius  to  Rome  to  procure  his  imprisonment  and  exile.  Vigilius  was,  iit 
Theodora's  suggestion,  elected  pope,  537.  In  547  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople 
by  Justinian  to  sustain  him  against  the  western  bishops  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
"  three  chapters,"  Le.  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas  of  Edessa,  and 
Theodoret.  Vigilius  eonsidering  the  writings  orthodox,  refused  to  condemn  them,  and 
was  banished  to^the  island  of  Proconnesus,  from  which  he  was  recalled,  554.  He  died 
on  his  way  to  Rome. 

ViaK£TT£'  (Fr.  little  vine,  a  tendril;  Lat.  fdHetda),  a  term  originally  applied  to  the 
flourishes  in  the  form  of  vine  tendrils,  branches,  and  leaves  with  which  the  capitals  in 
ancient  manuscripts  were  often  surrounded.  Similar  decorations  were  introduced  into 
printed  books,  and  all  kinds  of  printers'  ornaments,  such  as  head  and  tail  pieces,  came 
to  be  designated  as  vignettes.  More  recently,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  any  small 
engraving  (as  on  the  title-page  of  a  book),  design,  or  even  photograpli,  which  is  not  cir> 
cumsorifaKBd  by  a  definite  boraer. 

VIGNOLA,  GiACOMO  Babozzio  da.  1507-78,  b.  Modena;  studied  painting  at  Bologna 
and  architecture  at  Rome,  and  under  Primaticcio  in  Prance.  He  returned  to  Bologna, 
and  was  chosen  as  the  architect  of  several  pulaces  and  public  buildings.  In  1550  he  was 
made  papal  architect  by  pope  Julius  III.,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Rome,  where  he  designed  the  Caparola  palace  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  He  became 
the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  after  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  designed  the  two 
lateral  cupolas.  The  designs  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  Spanish  Escurial  were  his  work. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  Five  Orders  tyf  Architecture  and  Practical  Perspeetite,  still  stand- 
ard works. 

VIGKT,  Alfbed  Comte  db,  a  French  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Loches  in  Tou- 
raine,  March  27. 1799,  and  educated  at  Pans.  After  spending  some  time  as  a  soldier,  be 
maiTied,  in  1826,  a  wealthy  Englishwoman;  and  two  years  later,  withdrew  from  the 
army,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  He  died  Sept.  13,  1863. 
Viguy  beloncs  to  the  romantic  school,  but  is  free  from  all  their  extravagance  of  style  and 
sentiment.  T?o  modern  French  poet  exhibits  an  equal  refinement  and  delicacy.  His 
principal  works  are  Po&mes  (1822);  Poimc8  Antiques  et  Mbdernes  (1824-26),  among  which 
are  his  famous  MiAse,  Dotarida,  and  Elva;  Oinq-Mars  (1826),  a  historical  romance  of  the 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  is  much  admired  in  France,  and  has  gone  through  more 
than  a  dozen  editions;  SteUo  au  Us  Diables  (1882);  Servitude  and  Ghnindeur  MiUtaire* 
(188o>— two  very  strildng  and  suggestive  novels;  La  Marickals  d'Ancre,  and  GftaUertoA 
(1835) — dramas  of  considerable  merit.  Beside  these,  he  published  Consultation  da 
Doctear  Noir  (1856).  A  posthumous  work  appeared  in  1864,  entitled  Les  DesUnees, 
Poesies  Philosophiques, 

VIGO,  a  CO.  in.  w.  Indiana,  having  the  Wabash  river  and  the  state  line  of  Illinois 
for  its  w.  boundary ;  410sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 45,656 — 40,867  of  American  birth;  1501  color^l. 
Co.  seat,  Terre  Haute. 

VI'GO,  an  ancient  town  and  sea-port  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Spain,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  85  m.  n.  of  Oporto.  Its  delicious  climate  renders  it 
important  as  a  medical  station;  and  its  position  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a 
charming  bay,  and  forming  the  center  of  a  scene,  oriental  in  its  wealth  of  palms,  orange- 
groves,  flowei-s,  and  orchards,  is  likely  to  tell  in  its  favor  as  a  residence  for  the  rich.  Its 
old  walls  and  gates;  its  winding,  narrow  Gtreets;  its  houses,  wliite- washed,  or  colored 
red  or  green ;  the  craft  which  frequent  Its  harbor,  and  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the 
peasants,  are  delightful  to  the  artist,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  country 
ni  the  vicinity  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  fruits,  com,  wine,  ana  oil  abound.  The  trade 
of  the  port — which  is  also  a  haibor  of  refuge— is  increasing.  About  2,500  vessels,  of 
300. 0(X)  tons,  enter  and  clear  the  port  yearly.    Pop.  nearly  9,000. 

The  bay  of  Vigo  has  an  inland  sweep  of  20  m.,  and  is  5  m.  wide  at  its  mouth.  The 
town  has  fi*equent]y  been  attacked  by  the  English:  bv  Drake  in  1585  and  1589;  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  Kooke,  and  Stanhope  in  1702;  and  m  1719  by  lord  Cobham. 

YIHABA  (which,  in  Sanskrit,  means  **  walking  for  pleasure  or  amusement")  is,  with 
the  Buddhists  (q.v.),  the  name  of  their  temples  and  convents.  Originally,  it  designated 
the  hall  or  halls  where  the  Buddha  S'&kyamuni,  and  the  priests  by  whoni  he  was  accom- 
panied, used  to  meet;  but  when  these  halls  gradually  were  converted-intotcmples,  the 
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name  of  tikdra  was  applied  to  them ;  and  when,  in  time,  the  temples  became  the  center  of  a 
number  of  habitations  in  which  the  priests  belonging  to  the  temples  resided,  the  whole 
monastic  establishment  was  comprised  under  the  same  name.  Properly,  therefore,  the 
Yifaftra  merely  designates  the  Buddhistic  temple,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  this 
restricted  sense.  Such  vihl^ras  are  in  Ceylon  permanent  structures,  the  walls  being 
plastered,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tiles,  even  when  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  are 
mean  and  temporary.  Near  the  entrance  are  frequently  seen  figures  in  relievo,  repre- 
senting the  guardian  deity  of  the  temple.  Surrounding  the  sanctum  there  is  usually  a 
narrow  room,  in  which  are  images  and  pain  tines;  and  opposite  the  door  of  entrance 
there  is  another  door,  protected  by  a  screen;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn^  au  image  of 
Buddha  is  seen,  which  occupies  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  apartment,  with  a  table  or  altar 
bafore  it,  upon  which  flowers  are  placed.  The  walls  of  the  vihftra  are  covered  with 
paintings,  and  its  stories  generally  illustrate  some  legend  of  Buddha's  life.  Some 
vih&ras  are  built  upon  rocks;  others,  and  among  these  the  most  celebrated,  are  caves,  in 
part  natural,  with  excavations  carried  further  into  the  rock.  The  cave-temple  at  Dan\- 
bulla  is  one  or  the  most  perfect  vih^ras  in  Ceylon  (see  the  description  of  it  by  Forbes  in 
the  Ceylon  Almanae  (1834).  On  the  continent  of  India,  the  finest  specimens  arc  those  at 
Ajuntat  Ellora,  Salsette,  and  Junir.  Sometimes  no  land  is  attached  to  the  vihdras,  but 
sometimes  also  thev  are  rich  in  land ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  vihfiras  in  Kandy , 
there  is  an  area  belonging  to  it,  which,  under  the  native  government,  was  regarded  as  : 
sanctuary  for  malefactors. '  See  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Ecutem  ManachUm,  and  me  author i 
ties  quoted  there  (London,  1800). 

YIKISQ  (plural  YikiNOR),  a  name  given  to  the  piratical  Northmen  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  France  in  the  8th.  9th,  and  10th  centuries.  This 
word  is  quite  unconnected  with  "king,  "being  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  tifc,  a  bay; 
and  this  class  of  marauders  were  so  called  because  their  ships  put  oil,  not  like  the  king's 
ships,  from  the  lawful  harbor,  but  from  the  bay.    See  Kormai^b. 

VILAYET,  the  name  given  to  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  Each  vilayet  is  governed  by 
a  gov.gen.  and  council,  and  is  subdivided  into  sanjaks  or  liv'as,  and  again  into  cazas. 

YILKOXIS,  a  t.  of  w.  tlussia,  in  the  government  of  Eovno,  on  the  Swcnta,  180 
m.  s.e.  of  iiiga.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  in  the  18th  c,  and  continued  prosperous  til! 
the  17th  c.  when  it  began  to  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  with  Sweden,  Russia 
(VilkomliT  being  at  that  time  a  Polish  town),  and  the  Cossacks.  The  town  contains 
au  ancient  church  of  the  13th  century.  Flax  is  exported  to  Riga ;  but  the  trade  is  not 
extensive.    Pop.  '67,  9,90a 

VHIA,  a  term  now  applied  to  detached  suburban  residences  with  -about  one  acre  or 
less  gniaud  attached  to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  villa  was  a  cluster  of 
buildings  in  the  country,  forming  a  sort  of  private  town,  and  containing  in  one  the  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietor,  farmer,  and  servants,  and  all  the  necessary  oflices  and  other 
accommodation  for  the  cattle — ^the  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  etc  These  villas  were 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  built  on  any  rc^lar 
architectural  plan,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  commensurate  with  their  extent.  The 
villa  was  diviaed  into  several  parts,  accordine  to  their  uses:  1.  The  viUa  urbana  was  the 
poition  in  which  the  proprietor  resided,  and  was  laid  out,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  of  a  town-house.  The  size  and  style  of  Uiis  part  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  pleasure  or  quality  of  the  master.  It  contained  the  eating-rooms,  bed^ 
chambers,  baths,  covered  porticos,  walks,  and  terraces  2.  The  mUa  ru$Hca  wjis  the 
portion  set  apart  for  the  stabling,  servants,  etc.,  and  the  accommodation  for  the  cattle. 
Its  extent  depended  on  the  size  of  the  farm  and  number  of  cattle.  8.  The  «t/to  fruetuavia 
was  for  the  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce.  The  number  of  servants  accommodated  in  •; 
villa  was  very  great.  The  livery- servants,  along  with  the  gardeners  for  the  pleasuie 
grounds,  comedians,  musicians,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  villa  urbana.  The  t»ii/cM«  presided 
over  the  others,  including  the  servants  for  tilling  the  land,  the  herdsmen,  sheplierdH, 

foatherds,  swineherds,  poulterers,  etc.    There    were   also  frequently  several  artisans, 
ept  constantly  on  the  premises,  such  as  smiths,  carpenters,  etc. 

VILLA  DBL  PBIHCIFS,  or  Saistta  Mabia  del  Princife.    See  Puehto  Princifb. 

YlLLAlHAirCA,  a  small  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  tiie  province  of  Verona,  and  d 
m.  s.w  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  strength ;  but  it  is  now  notable  chiefly  as  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria,  which  brought  the  Italian  war  of  1^9  to 
a  close,  was  signed  Jane  11  of  that  year.  Pop.  (including  the  surrounding  hamlets), 
7,500. 

VILLAPBAirCA  DEPAVADSS  (of  the  bakers),  a  dull,  backward  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarragona,  in  Catalonia,  about  80  m.  w.s.  w.  of  Barcelona.  It  contains  some  very 
early  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  not,  however,  of  much  interest.  Pop.  about  5,500. 
Yillafnmca  de  Panades,  founded  by  Ajuilcar,  was  the  earliest  Carthaginian  settlement 
in  Catalonia. 

TIILAIBr.    See  Ssbv  -        r^  ^ 
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YILLA'NI,  GiOTASKi^  1980*1848;  b.  FloraDoe;risi(edmim|rpMt8«f  £tti^;becaiiM 
celebrated  as  a  historian  and  diplomat,  and  eoosidered  an  atttliority  on  die  Tuscaa  lun- 
cuage.  He  belonged  to  the  Ouolph  party,  and  filled  many  offices  in  the  people's  gift, 
lie  died  of  the  plague.  A  chronicle  of  Florence  (Ittorie  FiorefUirko),  in  \%  books,  was 
published  in  1502-87,  the  18th  y<^.  being  added  by  his  brother  Halteo.  whose  son  Filip|M> 
continued  it  to  1S85.    It  appeared  in  7  vols.  (18(&)»  with  a  eulogy  of  YUlani  by  Miassai. 

VILLA-BEAX,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Gastellon,  and  5  m.  s.  «f 
the  city  of  that  mime,  about  3  m.  distant  from  the  Mediterrancen  sliore.  It  lias  wide, 
straight  streets,  laid  oat  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  contains  floor  and  oil 
mills,  woollen  factories,  and  brandy  distilleries.    Pop.,  7,750. 

VIL'LARI,  Pasqualb^  b.  ISTimles,  1827.  When  in  the  university  he  became  mvolved 
ill  the  revolutionary  movement  oi  1848^9,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  He 
resided  at  Florence  for  some  years,  and  there  published  his  Life  of  Saumdrola  (1859-61), 
wliich  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  He  was  afterward  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  has  published  many  papers  on  education  and  of  a 
critical  nature.  He  has  for  several  years  been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and 
of  the  council  of  instruction. 

VILLA  BIGA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  cf^tal  of  tlie  province  of  Minas  Gcraes,  called  also 
Ouro  Prelo  (q.v.). 

VILLAXSj  CHABiiB0-LauiB*HBCTOR,  Dae  de.  Marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  great  captains  of  Louis  XIV. 's  time,  was  born  at  Moulins,  in  the 
department  of  Allier,  Hay  8,  1668.  Being  of  a  noble  family,  his  education,  with  a 
view  to  the  military  profession,  was  prosecuted  at  the  colTej^  of  Juilly,  and  he  subee- 
Quently  volunteered  into  the  army  which  was  employed  in  Holland ;  and  having  attracted 
Louis  AlV.'s  attention  by  his  daring  courage  and  striking  elegance  of  figure,  obtained 
a  troop  of  horse  in  1672,  served  for  two  years  under  Turenne  in  Germany,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Seneffe  received  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  when  yet  in  his  21st  year.  After  a  fnrtlier 
term  of  service  under  Luxembourg  and  Crequi,  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  promismg  young  officers  of  the  time.  During  the  next  ten 
years  (1678-88)  he  was  emploved  in  diplomatic  service,  chiefly  at  the  court  of  Bavaria. 
In  1688  Louvois  appointed  him  commiftsary-gen.  of  cavalry;  and;  in  the  war  which 
immediately  followed  the  league  of  Augsburg,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  in 
Flanders.  Ho  was  subsequently  dii^tinguished  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Italy.  From  1699  till  1701  he  represented  France  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  atid  watclied 
with  sleepless  vigilance  the  tortuous  policy  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  foiling  by  his  pene* 
tration  their  most  promising  schemes,  till  he  came  to  be  regarded  personally  with 
extreme  dislike,  was  shunned  by  all  the  court  (prince  Eugene  excepted),  and  rven  his 
life  threatened.  On  hia  return,  he  \«'as  employed  in  Italy  under  Villeroi;  and,  after  a 
brief  period  of  service  under  Catinat,  was  for  the  first  time  (1702)  raised  to  independent 
command,  when  he  was  aeat  to  succor  the  dector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on  the  side  of  France.  Toward  the  close  of  1702  Vi liars  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated 
the  markcfaf  of  Baden  at  Friedlingen,  took  Treves,  Traerbach,  and  Nancy;  and  early 
in  the  following  year,  again  croBBcd  the  Rhine,  traversed  the  almost  impassable  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and.  debouching  from  the  mountains  at  Villingen,  joined  the  elector 
near  Dutlingen,  on  Itfay  12.  His  bold  and  well-conceived  scheme  for  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  advancing  upon  Vienna,  while  so  many  Austrian 
troops  were  employed  on  the  middle  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  against  Raffotski  in  Hungary, 
was  foiled  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  Ws  colleague,  the  elector;  andf  after  his  skill  and 
^rfnius  had  been  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  Austro-Germans  under  the  markgmf 
of  Baden  and  Stirum  at  bay,  and  he  had  been  relieved  by  the  return  of  his  ally  (who had 
iHcn  soundly  beaten  by  the  Tyroleso  mountaineers),  he  reopned  his  line  of  communica- 
tion westward,  and,  leaving  Marsin  in  command,  returned  in  disgust  to  France.  He 
was  next  commissioned  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  Camlsards  (q.v.),  which  bad 
been  zealously  fostered,  for  strategic  reasons,  bv  English  and  Dutch  agents.  Villars's 
manly  moderation  and  soldierly  frankless  fairly  won  over  Cavalier,  the  ablest  of  the 
insurgent  leaders;  and  might,  with  his  consummate  military  skill,  have  suppressed  the 
insurrection.  However,  he  was  not  allowed  to  manage  matters  for  himself,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  reduce  the  ferment  to  insignificant  pfoporttons.  Vlllais  waa  then  sent 
to  watch  over  the  northeastern  fh)nfieT,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Fronsberg,  when 
Marlborough  advanced  upon  him  with  110,00  men;  but  VUlars  had  shown  such  skill  and 
strategy  in  the  selection  and  fortification  of  his  position,  and  such  wise  self-control  in 
remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive,  that  the  great  English  hero  declined  to  risk  an 
attack,  and  retreated;  upon  which  Villara  biirat  into  Alsace,  captured  the  enemies' 
reserves  of  supplies  and  artillery,  and  advanced  to*  Rastadt  and  StuttgaM.  The  with- 
drawal of  some  of  his  troops  to  re-enforce  the  north  French  army  forced  him  to  recroes 
the  Rhine;  yet,  with  his  small  army,  he,  in  1708,  completely  foiled  all  t*e  attempU  of 
prince  Eugene  to  penetrate  into  France.  In  1709  he  was  sent  to-  oppose  Marlborough 
m  the  north;  but  unfortunately,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  MalpIaqaet(q.T.), 
he  waj«  severely  wounded,  carried  off  the  field  insensible,. and  rendered  unfit  for  service 
till  the  following  year;  and  the  reopening  of  his  wound  in  the  autumn  of  1710  forced 
him  again  to  resign  the  conmiand.    But  in  1711  he  returned  to  his  poat^-headed  the  last 
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army  France  could  raise,  and  with  it  fell  upon  the  British  and  Dutch  under  Albermarlc, 
who  were  intrenched  at  Denam  (July  24,  1712).  carried  their  intrencliments  sword  in 
hand,  and  captured  the  most  of  them;  he  then  turned  upon  prince  Eugene,  and  drove 
him  under  the  walls  of  Brussels.  This  mafnlfieent  series  of  successes  saved  the  national 
honor,  and  even  life,  of  Trance,  and  brongnt  about  the  pence  of  Kastadt  (see  Utrecht), 
which  Vilhira  signed  rs  pienipotentiary,  May  6,  1714.  After  the  peace,  he  became,  at 
court,  the  principal  adviser  on  military  affairs  and  on  questions  of  foreign  policy;  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Law's  financial  measures;  but,  through  the  intrigues  of  Fleiiry,  lost 
favor  at  court.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  1733,  however,  brought  out  the  old  hero  from 
his  retirement,  and  with  the  title  of  "  mar6hal-j|cn.  of  the  camps  and  armies  of 
Prance  *'  he  went  to  head  X\\e  French  army  in  the  Jmlanese.  The  campaigns  of  1738-34 
showed  tliat  the  weight  of  years  had  left  Yillai's's  military  ^nius  and  spirit  untouched; 
Imt  the  ill-behavior  of  his  ally,  tiie  king  of  Sardinia,  deteniiined  him  to  solicit  his  recall; 
and  he  accordingly  set  out  for  Prance;  but  falling  ill  at  Turin,  he  died  there,  June  17. 
1734  Villars  was  tlie  last  of  the  great  military  geniuses  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
was  wholly  free  from  the  restless  anxiety  for  eeUU  which  detracts  from  the  merits  of  so 
many  of  them.  As  a  general,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  rapidity  of  apprehension, 
skill  in  disposition;  and  promptitude  (without  precipitancy  or  rashness)  in  action. 
Humanity  and  sincerity,  joinea  to  thorough  self-reliance,  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  of  his  long  and  eventful  life;  and  the  two  latter  qualities  occasionally  exhibited' 
themselves  80  prominently  at  court  as  to  cause  the  ''professional  courtiers"  of  Louis- 
Xiy.  to  look  askance  upon  him  as  a  "rude  and  immodest"  person.  His  memoirs  have^ 
been  printed  io  Holland,  and  his  autobiography  by  Anquetil. 

yirJiAHfiTA,  a  gonus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  gentianacea,  the  species  of  which 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  are  either  dquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with 
entire  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Villarsia  nymphcBoidesisa  native  of  England,  but  rare. 
It  is  more  common  in  mahy  parts  of  Europe,  from  Denmark  to  the  Memterauean,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Holland,  often  covering  large  tracts  of  the  canals  with  its  beautiful 
flowersand  leaves.    It  abounds^in  the  souu  of  Siberia.    It  la -easily  cuiiiTated; 

▼ILIiBnAVOHB,  a  t  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of  Areyron,  is  seated  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  85  m.  n.e.  of  Toulouse  by  railway. 
It  contains  many  interesting  houses  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and,  in  the  market- 
place, a  large  collegiate  church,  in  the  pointed  Gk)thic  style  of  that  period,  and  carries  oa 
important  manufactures  of  copper  wares,  of  gray  cloths,  and  packing.  Iron  works  and 
foundries  are  in  operation,    rop.  76,  7,819. 

TILiafKAVCHB-8init*8&0HX,  a  small,  indnstriofaB  t.  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of 
lihone,  stands  on  the  Morgon,  an  affluent  of  the  Badne,  18  m.  n«  of  Lyons,  on  the  Paris 
and  Marseilles  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  district  studded  with  charming  country- 
seats,  and  Gonsista  chiefly  of  a  handaome  street  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Manu- 
factures of  cotton  goodg  ave  carried  cn^  and  there*  is  a  gieat  trade  in  wines,  horses,  cattle, 
hides,  and  cloth.    Pop.  76,  11,994. 

YILLI^jE,  JeakBaftistb  Sj:raphik  Joseph,  ds,  177S«1854;  b.  Toulouse,  Prance; 
entered  the  navy,  and  made  a  fortune  in  the  colonies.  After  beine  mayor  of  Toulouse, 
and  representlug  that  city  in  the  deputies,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  in 
18^.  The:  next  year  he  was  given  the  title  of  connt  ana  made  president  of  the  council 
and  nMuaisterof  forei^  affairs.  Dnring-his  administration,  b«t  against  his  will,  an  expcdi- 
(ioa  was  sent  to  Spam  to  restore  Ferdinand  VIL  m  1838.  He  was  in  hiffh  favor  with 
(Charles  X.,  whom  hia  ultramontane  and  extreme  royalist  policy  helpea  to  dethrone. 
He  made  the  Haytians  pay  150;(XK>,000  fvancs  far  their  independence,  and  reduced  the 
iutereet  on  the  public  debt;  bot  his  reactionary  measurest  his  restrictions  on  the  press, 
and  his  ptmiality  for  the  Jesuits  led  to  his  retirement  f  nmi  the  ministry  in  Jan.,  1808. 

VILLSKAIir,  Abel  Piian<;ots,  a  distfnguished  French  sdiolar  and  writer,  b.  at  Paris, 
Jane  11,  1790,  and  educated  at  the  lyc^  Irap6rial  (now  the  lyc6e  Louis-le-Gmnd).  In 
1810  he  was- appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  lycde  Charlemagne; 
and  shortly  after,  mattre  de  conferences  de  litt€rature  Fran^aise  et  de  versification 
Latine,  at  the  eeole  Noniiald.  During  the  years  1811^16  three  of  his  literary  essays 
were  crowned  by  the  French  academy— the  S^offe  de  Montaigne,  Avantagea  et  TneonvSnients 
iU  Ifh  CriHque,  and  Bloge  de  Monteequieu,  In  1816  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  modern 
history  at  the  Sorbonne,  as  assistant  toOuizot;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was 
transferred  by  Royer-CoUard  to  the  chair  of  eloquence,  which  he  held  till  i826.  In 
1819,  he  published  in  2  vols,  his  Hietoire  de  Cromtedl  d*aprh  lee  MSm&ires  du  Tem}t9 
H  leeBeeueik  Afnfem^ntoifM— a  work  written  in  a  calm,  liberal,  and  wise  spirit.  Louis 
XVIII.  took  notiee  of  the  author,  and  Villemain  was  induced  to  enter  on  a  political 
career.  The  poet  assigned  to  him  was  rather  a  delicate  one,-  that  of  chef  de  Timpri- 
merie  et  de  la  librairie.  Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  he  also  held  the  office 
of  mattre  des  requdtes  to  the  eouncil  of  state,  and  in  1820  was  decorated  with  the 
legion  of  honor.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  translation  (with  preliminary  essay 
and  notes)  of  the  Beptiblle  of  Cioero;  and  in  1825,  a  drama  entitled  Lcbecaris,  ou  lee 
(jheee  du  XV.  Steele,  and  an  Xeeai  eur  VEtat  dee  Oreee  depute'  (a  OanmtSte  MueuL 
itiane.    In  1837,  having  gradually  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition,  ^ 
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he  was  charged,  along  with  Lacretelle  et  Chateaubriand,  to  draw  up  the  petition 
addressed  by  the  French  academy  to  Charles  X  against  the  re-esta^ishment  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press!  The  result  of  this  hardihood  was  the  loss  of  his  appointment 
as  maltre  des  requdtes,  and,  in  consequence,  a  vast  increase  of  his  popularity  as  a 
lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  beginning  of  1830  he  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of 
•  deputies  by  the  electoral  college  of  Evreux,  took  his  seat  among  the  liberal  part^,  signed 
the  fatuous  address  of  the  221,  and  wus  altogether  very  prominent  and  active  in  ihase 
movements  which  brought  about  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  But 
he  was  too  sober,  unsympathetic,  philosophical  a  {)olitician,  too  much  a  doclrijuxire  of 
the  Guizot  school,  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  excitable  masses,  and  he  only  sat  in  the 
chamber  for  one  ^ear.  In  1831  the  king  named  him  mem))er  of  the  royal  council 
of  public  instruction,  of  which  he  became  vice-president  in  1832.  The  same  year 
witnessed  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  Villemain  held  the  portfolio  of  public 
instruction  in  the  ministries  of  Soult  (1838-40)  and  Guizot  (1840-44);  but  his  health 
failed  under  tlie  immense  labors  of  his  department,  and  the  impossibility  of  pleas- 
uig  so  many  different  parties — the  church,  tne  university,  the  reds,  the  liberals,  the 
Qoctrinaires,  and  the  king  himself ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign. 
Afterward,  Villemain  wisely  devoted  himself  to  literature  alone.  His  principal  works 
are:  Gours  de  Litterature  Frarifaiie;  Tableau  du  XVIIL  Si^e/  Disamra  et  MeUinges  Lit- 
teraires  (1828);  Nouveauz  Melanges  Mistoriques  et  Litteraires  (l^l)\  Etudes  de  Litterature 
Aiidenne  et  Etrangh-e  (1846);  Tableau dcV Eloquence  Chretienm  au  IV.  J3i^cle{2ded.  1849); 
Etudes  d^HUtoire  Moderne  (1846) ;  Souvenirs  Contemporains  d'  ffistaire  et  de  lAtterfiUure  (1 856) ; 
CJioix  d^ Etudes  sur  la  Littei^ature  Contemporaine  (1867);  La  Tribune  Oontemporaine,  M.de 
C/iateaubriand  {1S67);  Essais  sur  le  Oenie  de  Hndare  et  sur  laPoSsie  Lyrique  (lS59);  besides 
avast  number  of  essais,  etudes,  discours,  notices,  and  rapports,  addressed  to  the  French 
academy,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  secretary  from  1832.  ViJlemain's  elaborate  Hist- 
oire  de  Gr^goire  VH.,  nearly  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  published  in  1872. 
Villemain  died  May  8,  1870.  ^ 

VILLEMEBSANT,  Jkak  Htppoltte  i>b,  b.  France,  1812;  resided  some  time  in 
Tours  and  Nantes;  settled  in  Parish  as  a  journalist,  1840;  established  the  Syiphide,  and 
wrote  fashion  articles  for  the  Presse;  was  connected  with  several  papers  in  1848,  which 
were  suppressed;  founded  tlie  GIvroTuque  de  Paris,  1650;  revived  in  1854  the  Figaro  as  a 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  journal,  to  which  Edraond  About,  Rochefort,  and  Henry  de 
Penc  contributed.  In  1866  he  Issued  a  daily,  whose  circulation  in  1870  amounted  to 
70,000.     He  published  Memoires  d^un  Journaaste. 

yiLLE'KA,  a  t  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  AHcante,  and  87  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name  by  railway.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  are  overlooked 
by  an  old  castle,  which  has  an  imposing  appearance,  owing  chietly  to  its  elevated  posi- 
tion. Around  the  town,  the  hills  are  clad  with  vines,  and  the  country  is  fertile.  A 
great  fair,  at  which  goods  are  sold  to  the  value  of  £120,000,  takes  place  here  every 
autumn.     Pop.  8,224. 

YILLEjusuvjc,  Piebse  Chables  Jean  BAPn^rB  STLVEBTRii  de,  Vice-Admiral  of 
France,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  has  supplied  an  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  distinguished  ornaments  to  their  country,  was  bom  at  Val- 
ensoles,  in  the  department  of  Basses- Alpes,  Dec.  31, 1763,  entered  the  navy  in  his  15th 
year,  and  passed  as  capt.  in  1793.  In  1706  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  "capt.  of 
division"  (equivalent  to  commodore  in  the  British  navy),  eommanded  the  rear-division  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  after  that  disastrous  fight,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  to  Malta 
his  own  vessel,  the  OniUaume  Tell,  and  four  others.  In  1804  he  was  nominated  vice- 
admiral  ;  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Toulon  squad- 
ron, with  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Cadiz,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Spanish 
fieet  under  Gravina.  His  orders  being  to  attempt  the  withdrawal  of  tho  British  fleet 
from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  he  bore  away  westward  across  the  Atlantic,  reaching  the 
Antilles  on  May  14,  and  there  making  a  number  of  valuable  captures.  A  month 
afterward,  hearing  that  the  British  fieet  had  reached  Barbadoes,  he  at  once  re-erabarked 
his  troops,  and  returned  to  Europe,  pursued  by  Nelson.  On  reaching  the  Azores,  how- 
ever, he  encountered  a  British  squadron,  under  sir  Robert  Calder,  and  a  fierce  combat 
ensued,  which  lasted  till  dark.  On  the  following  morning,  neither  side  cared  to  renew 
the  engagement  (for  wliich  Villeneuve  was  abused  by  Le  MorUteur,  and  admiral  Calder 
was  put  on  tritil).  and  Villeneuve,  unable  to  reach  Brest,  again  returned  to  Cadiz,  where 
he  was  strictly  blockaded  by  Nelson.  The  unjust  severity  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
Napoleon  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  battle  off  the  Azores,  and  the  subsequent  blockade 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fieet  in  Cadiz,  had  com]5letely  ruined  Napoleon's  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  England;  and  the  further  indignity  of  beipg  superseded  hurried  the 
unfortunate  Villeneuve  into  the  desperate  resolve  of  engaging  Nelson  before  his  successor 
could  arrive  at  Cadiz.  Besides,  by  a  stratagem  of  Nelson,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
{Strength  of  his  enemy  was  such  as  to  afford  him  a  favorable  opportunity  of  wiping  out 
the  dis^rraee  of  his  former  failures,  and  he  accordingly,  in  superior  force,  sallied  out  of 
tl  e  harbor,  and  engaged  in  tlie  memorable  conflict  of  Trafalgar  (see  Trafalgar,  and 
Nelson).    A  passage  in  the  instiuctions  issued  to  liis  captains  on  pot;.^l[.  sufilciently 
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shows  the  irritated  state  of  his  feelings — "  Eveiy  capt.  who  is  not  under  iire  is  not  nt 
his  post,  and  a  signal  of  recall  will  be  a  brand  of  dishonor  to  him."  Villeueuve,  whose 
vessel  the  Btteenfaure,  was  completely  dismasted,  was  forced  to  strike  his  flag,  and  was 
made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  England,  whence  he  returned  to  France  in  April,  1806. 
Instead  of  rendering  himself  at  Paiis,  be  stopped  at  Rennes,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  from  the  emperor.  The  result  of 
hisinquiries  was  unfavorable;  and  on  the  morning  of  April  22  he  was  found  dead  in 
bed,  with  six  knife-wounds  in  his  heart.    He  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 

TILLEHEUVE  D*AO£H,  or  Villeneuye-bur-Lot,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et-6aronne,  in  a  cbarming  valley,  15  ra.  n.  of  the  town  of  Agen.  The  river  Lot 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  communicate  by  a  remarkably  bold  bridge  of  a 
single  arch.  The  town,  formerly  called  Gajac,  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  wars  of 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  then  took  its 
present  name.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines,  prunes,  cattle,  and  iron;  there  aro 
manufactures  of  paper,  clotli,  table-linen,  and  copper  wares.     Pop.  76,  9,681. 

VILLERS,  Charles  Francois  Dominique  de,  1762-1815;  b.  France;  served  in  the 
French  artillery.  He  opposed  the  revolution,  became  a  resident  of  LUbeck  in  1797,  and 
( luleavored  to  familiarize  Frejiclimen  with  the  best  works  in  German  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  was  exiled  from  Lilbeck  on  account  of  his  book  relating  the  outrages  by 
tlie  French  when  they  took  that  city.  He  was  afterward  a  professor  at  GOttmgen. 
Among  his  works  are:  Jyi  Philowphie ae  Jra;^(1801);  Sssai sur  VjEttpritet  VInfiuenoe  de  la 
Heformation  de  LutJier  (1804). 

VILLIERS,  George.    See  Buckikoham,  Duke  op,  ante, 

VILLIERS,  Gbokob  William  Frederick.    See  Clarendon,  Earl  of,  anU. 

VILLOISON,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspard  d'Ansse  de,  1750-1805;  b.  France;  went  to 
Venice  in  1778,  commi-ssioned  by  the  government  to  look  for  unpublished  Greek  manu- 
Dcripts  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  found  an  Iliad  MS.  of  the  10th  c,  which  he 
published  in  1788.  His  Anecdota  Orccca,  also  containing  results  of  his  search  at  Venice, 
:]ppcared  in  1781.     In  1783  he  printed  EputoloR  Vimai-ienaes, 

YILSO  (often  written  Vilna),  a  government  of  west  Russia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
Pojand,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  .ffovernment  of 
Vitel)sk,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  western  Dwina,  and  by  that  of  Mmsk.  Area, 
16,320  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1,001,909,  mostly  Lithuanians,  Slavonians,  Jews,  and  Tartars. 
Ouly  18  per  cent  of.  the  whole  population  are  Poles.  The  rivers  are  the  Vilia,  Beresina, 
affluents  of  the  Niemen,  and  the  Disna,  which  flows  n.  into  the  Dwina.  The  surface  is 
1i.it;  the  highest  part  being  only  1100  ft.  alx)ve  sea-level.  The  soil,  in  some  places  very 
fertile,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay  and  sand.  Marshes  abound,  and  there  are  40O 
MiuiU  lakes.  The  woods  which  cover  the  marshes  are  the  great  source  of  the  wealLh  of 
the  £overument.  The  principal  trees  are  fir  and  pine,  and  the  timber  is  floated  down 
llic  Niemen  and  Dwina  for  export,  and  used  in  the  interior  for  ship-building,  etc.  The 
climate  is  mild.  There  arc  a  good  manv  manufactories  in  the  government;  but  agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  iuliabitants,  and  fairs  are  numerous  and  important. 

VILHO,  an  important  city  of  west  Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Vilia,  473  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  its  cathe- 
dral, it  t.s  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  religious  edifices,  among  which  are  a  mosque, 
several  synagogues,  and  Lutheran  meeting-houses.  It  formerly  contained  a  university, 
founded  in  1576,  but  abolished  in  1832.  Amon^  existing  institutions,  the  chief  are  the 
ul>>orvat()i7,  medical  society,  museum  of  antiquities,  and  theater.  The  principal  articles 
^•f  trade  are  timber  and  corn.     Mnnufnctures  are  not  important.     Pop.  '67,  79,265. 

In  1323,  Gedirain  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  transferred  his  capital  from  Troki  to 
Vi!- A.  In  1795,  after  the  final  annexation  of  Lithuania,  to  Russia,  VUno  was  made 
I  ill-    Iiief  town  of  the  government  of  the  iiamc  name. 

TIHAOO,  a  genus  of  cohtmbidos.  the  most  marked  section  of  thnt  family,  having  a 
comparatively  stout  solid  bill,  laterally  compressed;  with  a  hard,  hooked,  and  inflated 
Tip;  the  tarsi  short,  the  feet  large,  and  formed  for  perching  or  grasping.  The  species,  of 
which  not  many  are  known,  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  A^ia  and  A/rica.  They 
inimbit  forests,  and  are  shy  and  timid  birds. 

▼niASOZ,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  88  m.  n.n.e.  of  Valencia.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  ac- 
tive fisheries.    The  bay  is  open  and  unsafe.  Pop.  9,793. 

vnrCA.     See  Periwinkle. 

YIVCEHVE8,  a  commune  and  market-t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine,  5  m.  e.s.e. 
of  tlie  Louvre  in  Paris.  In  reality,  the  town  is  merely  a  great  fortress  and  barracks, 
find  is  famous  for  its  arsenal,  and  for  its  school  for  the  practice  of  shooting.  At  the  latter, 
the  chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  and  all  the  best  marksmen  of  the  army,  are  trained.  Pop. 
•72,  11,031; '76,  18.243. 

Vincennes  owes  its  historical  importance  to  its  castle  and  park.     The  chateau,  the 
main  object  of  interest  in  the  town,  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.    It  was  sun'ounded  by  nine  towers,  which  were  in  existence  down  \ 
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to  the  the  year  1808,  but  of  which  only  one,  known  as  the  Donjon  de  Vincennes,  170 
ft.  high,  and  with  walls  17  ft.  thick,  remains.  The  original  building  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  VII.,  and  had  its  origin  in  a  hunting-lodge,  erected  here  hy  that  sovereign 
in  1137.  Philippe-Auguste  enlarged  it,  and  stocked  its  woods  with  wild  animals,  sent 
to  him  by  the  king  of  England.  Here  queen  Jeanne  (wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel),  Louis  le 
Hutin,  and  Charles  le  Bel,  ended  their  days.  Philippe  de  Valois  caused  the  old  man- 
sion to  be  demolished,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  more  modern  chateau,  which, 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  till  the  time  of  Louis  XV..  was  a  royal  residence,  and 
the  birthplace  and  place  of  death  of  many  princely  personages.  After  this  time  it  was 
used  as  a  prison,  and  among  the  famous  men  who  have  languished  within  its  donjon, 
may  be  mentioned  Henry  IV.,  the  prince  of  Conde,  cardinal  de  Retz,  Mirabeau — who 
here  wrote  his  translation  of  Tibullus — and  tlie  due  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  in  the 
moat  of  the  castle  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  There  are  extensive  barracks,  known  as  the 
New  Port,  built  1848-53,  and  a  salle  d'Armes,  with  a  large  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
weapons.  In  the  center  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  a  large  tract  has  been  cleared  as  an  ex- 
ercise ground  for  troops,  and  for  rifle  and  artillery  practice.  Other  parts  of  the  Bois, 
which  presents  much  fine  scenery,  have  been  embellished  with  artiiicial  sheets  of  water, 
rivulets,  and  agreeable  walks. 

VINCENNfiB,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wabash,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  railways,  110  m.s.w.  of  Indianapo- 
lis. It  is  the  entrepot  of  a  rich  agricultural  country,  hiis  a  well-endowed  universitv, 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  seminary,  and  academy,  two  serai-weekly  and  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  considerable  manufactures.  A  French  trading-post  was  establLshed 
here  in  1710,  and  a  colony  in  1735,  which  lived  peacefully  with  the  Indians.  Until  1813 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  North-west  territory.    Pop.  70,  5^440. 

VINCENNES,  jEiLN  Baptists  BISSOT,  Sieur  de,  1688-1738;  b.  Quebec.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  Indian  troubles  of  the  time.  In  1704  rescued  some  Iroquois  from  a 
band  of  Ottawas,  who  had  taken  thera  prisoners,  cf>ntrary  to  treaty  stipulation,  and  thus 
prevented  a  general  war.  In  1712  he  was  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Fox  Indians 
near  Detroit,  and  about  the  same  time  foundea  the  town  which  bears  his  name.  la  1733 
he  had  command  of  an  expeilition  against  the  Chickasaws,  was  defeated,  and  with  father 
Senat,  D'Artagnette  and  others,  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

VINCENT,  John  H.,  D.D.,b.  Alabama,  1832;  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  institute; 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  was  appointed  by  the  general 
conference  to  the  charge  of  the  Sunday-school  union  and  tract  society,  1872;  founded 
the  Sunday  School  Teacher  at  Chicago.  He  is  a  well-known  writer,  speaker,  and  guide 
in  the  Sunday-school  wo  rk. 

VINCENT,  William,  d.d.,  1739-1815;  b.  London;  educated  at  Cambridge;  became 
fellow,  1761;  ordained  in  the  church  of  England;  usher  in  Westminster  school,  1763-71; 
head  master,  1788-1802;  rector  of  All-Hallows,  London,  1778;  prebendary  at  Westmin- 
ster. 1801;  dean  of  Westminster,  1802.  He  published  T/ie  Oreek  Verb  Analyzed;  VryyoQe 
of  NearcJimfrom  the  Indus  tot/te  Euphrates;  T/ie  Periplus  of  tits  Erythrman  S^a;  Drfenne 
of  Public  Education,     He  contributed  largely  to  the  Classical  Journal  and  British  dritic. 

yni  OENTXAN  OONQKEOATION,  so  called  from  its  founder,  the  Roman  Catholic  saint. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  is  an  association  of  secular  priests,  who.  although  not  in  the  strict 
sense  a  religious  order,  are  bound  by  vows,  and  are  especially  devoted  to  the  duty  of 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions  among  the  people,  particulaiy  the  poor.  Another 
object  of  the  Vincentian  congregation  is  to  undertake  the  direction  of  episcopal  sencdn- 
aries  and  other  colleges  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  aa  also  to  direct  the  annual 
devotional  exercises  of  the  secular  clergy,  called  ecclesiastical  retreat.  See  Paul,  Vin- 
cent DE.  At  the  latest  recorded  enumeration  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  the 
congregation  numbered  above  700  members,  in  France,  Italy,  Poland,  the  Levant,  and 
Ali^eria.  The  members  are  numerous  also  in  America,  and  branches  exist  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  name  Vincentian  is  sometimes  given  also  to  the  sisterhoods  (of 
which  there  are  several,  and  of  which  that  of  charity  in  the  most  remarkable),  which 
were  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  even  to  the  charitable  lay  association,  better 
known  as  the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  extensive  ramifications  in  almost 
all  the  countries  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  which  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  certain  recent  restrictive  measures  in  France.  See  Bbothbks  and  Sistbbs 
OP  Charity;  PAUii,  Vincent  de. 

VINCENT.  SAINT,    See  Saint  Vincbnt,  ante, 

VINDELIC'IA,  aprovince  of  the  Roman  empire,  answering  to  portions  of  the 
modern  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  e.  by  the 
(Enus,  on  the  s.  by  Rhcetia,  on  the  w.  by  the  Helvetia.  The  Vindelici,  who  formed  the 
main  morlion  of  its  inhabitants,  were  so  called  from  the  Vindo  and  Licus.  Their  capi- 
tal was  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg. 
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viriJs,  a  tertn  sometimes  used  to  designate  any  climbing  plant,  especially  if  shrub- 
bery, but  also  more  particularly  applied  to  the  species  of  llie  genus  vitis,  of  the  natural 
order  mtace<n.  This  genus  has  pentamerous  flowers  (5-tootlied  calyx,  5  pctiils,  6  sta- 
mens), and  has  the  petals  united  into  a  kind  of  hood  and  deciduous.  Tiie  most  import- 
ant species  is  the  Grape  Vine  {V.  mnifera),  from  the  fruit  of  which  wine  and  raisins 
are  made.  The  name  grape  is  from  the  French  grappe,  a  bunch  of  grapes;  from  the 
same  root  as  ffripe  or  grab,  to  grasp. 

The  grape  vine  has  large,  angular,  lobcd,  toothed,  and  more  or  less  hairy  leaves. 
The  stems  are  numerous  and  branching,  very  long,  and  of  rapid  growth,  with  many 
tumid  joints,  the  outer  bark  readily  splitting  and  peeling  off,  the  woody  tissue  abound- 
ing witii  vessels  of  large  size,  from  which  at  the  seasons  of  active  vegetation,  if  tlie 
branch  is  wounded  or  cut  across,  the  sap  pours  in  prodigious  quantity.  Tlic  fruit-stalks, 
which  are  much  branched,  are  opposite  to  the  upper  leaves,  or  in  their  stead  are  tend- 
rils. The  flowers  are  small,  greenish  white,  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  a  round  or  oval 
berry,  2-celled  and  4-8eeded,  varying  much  in  size  an.d  color — in  the  small  Coiinth  or 
currant  gi-ape.  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  dianieter;  in  the  largest  varieties,  more  than  half 
an  inch;  green,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  sometimes  variegated;  but  the  color  is  entirely'' 
in  the  outer  skin,  the  juice  being  always  colorless;  and  while  the  pulp  of  the  grape  is 
wholesome,  nutritious,  und  gently  laxative,  the  skin  is  astringent  and  indigestible.  tSome 
of  the  ovules  are  often  abortive,  or  even  all  of  them  in  the  fruit  of  old  vines  of  some 
varieties,  as  in  the  seedless  Asealon  or  Sultana  raisins. 

The  vine  attains  a  large  size,  the  stem  being  sometimes  18  inches  in  diameter,  so 
tJmt  the  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and  durable,  has  been  employed  for  making  furni- 
ture, statues,  etc.  It  attains  also  a  very  great  age,  continuing  fruitful  for  at  least  three 
or  four  hundred  years. 

The  grape  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  fruits,  not  only  because  of  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  and  as  the  source  also  from  which  brandy,  vinegar  and  tartaric 
acid  are  obtained,  but  because,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  it  forms  not  a  mere  arti- 
cle of  luxury,  but  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  countries.  Driec/ 
grapes,  under  the  names  of  ramns  and  currants,  are  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Fresh  grapes  are  commonly  eaten  with  bread  in  Syria,  and  some  other  countries  is 
which  they  abound.  The  usefulness  of  the  grape  is  increased  by  its  keeping  fresh  foi 
many  weeks  in  a  cool  airy  place.  Some  varieties  are  more  easily  kept  than  others. 
More  than  1500  varieties  are  described  in  works  on  the  culture  of  the  grape;  and  thig 
£ubj3ct,  under  the  name  ampelograpkif  (Gr.  ampdos,  a  vine),  has  been  elevated  by  some 
recent  Gennan  writers  almost  to  the  rank  of  ,a  distinct  branch  of  science.  The  quality 
of  the  grape  is  extremely  liable  to  be  affected  by  circumstances  of  soil  nnd  climate,  and 
this  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  the  wine  produced  from  it,  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  two  vineyards  in  the  same  neighborhood  being  often  very  remarkable. 

The  vine  dislikes  a  damp  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  almost  any  open  soil  with  good 
drainage.  In  rich  deep  soils  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  produces  abundance  of  large 
fmlt;  but  on  shallow,  dry  soils,  the  fruit,  though  less  abundant,  is  of  finer  flavor.  The 
vineyards  most  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  tlieir  wines  are  not  generally  of  rich  soil. 
The  steep  slopes  of  hills  are  often  planted  with  the  vine,  and  are  sometimes  terraced  for 
this  purpose;  and  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  situations  where  patches  of  good  soil 
are  mingled  with  bare  rocks,  nor  an^j^thing  more  beautiful  than  the  focks  covered  with 
luxuriant  foliage  and  rich  fruit.  This  mode  of  cultivation  on  steep  rocky  slopes  was 
anciently  very  prevalent  in  JudsBa. 

It  is  doubted  of  what  country  the  f^rape-vine  is  a  native,  nor  is  it  known  at  what 
time,  certainly  very  remote,  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  the  s.  of  Europe. 
It  is  now  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  rather  naturalized  than  truly  native. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  is  indigenous  in  the  hilly  countries  on  the  s.  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
where  it  is  very  abundant  and  luxuriant,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and 
producing  large  bunches  of  delicious  fruit.  But  it  is  doubted  if  vitislndica,  a  native 
of  the  n.  of  India,  abounding  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  is  really  a  different  species. 
The  wild  grapes  of  these  mountains  are  round  and  purple,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is 
doubted  also  by  some  if  any  of  the  wild  grapes  of  America  are  reallv  distinct;  some  of 
which,  however,  are  much  more  different  in  their  characters  and  qualities  from  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  cultivated  plant.  Of  these  American  grapes,  the  Fox  Grape  (F. 
Ic^ru-ica)  is  the  most  similar  to  the  cultivated  grape.  It  is  common  throughout  great 
part  of  North  America,  and  is  found  as  far  n.  as  Quebec.  The  berries  are  large,  deep 
blue,  with  thick  skin  and  tough  jjulp.  but  make  good  wine,  and  have  been  found  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement  by  cultivation;  their  color  also  varying  to  red  and  white.  The 
Chicken  Grape  ( V.  cBfttivafts),  not  found  n.  of  lat.  42*',  has  smaller  and  more  agreeable 
berries,  which  are  regularly  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  Very  similar  to  this 
is  V.  sinvaia,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  the  fruit  of  which  good  wine  is 
made.  The  Bullacb  Grape  ( V.  rotundifoUa),  found  only  as  far  n.  as  lat.  39°,  has 
larger  grapes  than  any  other  American  species,  and  of  agreeable  flavor.  There  is  also  a 
species  (V.  eordifolia  or  milpina)  with  small  nauseous  berries,  and  one  (F.  Hparia)  found 
abundantly  on  gravelly  banks  of  rivers  in  the  western  states,  which  has  exquisitely  fra- 
grant flowers.  But  the  habit  and  leaves  of  all  these  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the 
common  vine.     Nor  does  the  Water  Withe  of  Jamaica,  so  called  from  the  great  quan^C 
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tity  of  sap  which  its  shoots  pour  out  when  cut  ( F.  GaribboBa),  differ  in  very  marked  bo- 
tanical chnracters;  although  its  small  black  berries,  which  it  produces  in  immense  quan- 
tity, are  acid  and  austere. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  making  of  wine  are  of  the  most  remote  antiq- 
uity, as  appears  from  the  Scripture  history  of  Noah,  aud  from  many  passages  of  the 
most  ancient  authors.*  The  mythological  fable  of  the  marches  of  Bacchus  relates  to  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  earliest  accounts  we 
have  of  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  are  by  the  Koman  authors  Virgil  and  Col- 
umella. The  vine  was  probably  introduced  into  thes.  of  France  as  early  as  into  Italy; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Marseilles  by  the  Phocceaus,  about  600  b.c.,  and  its  cul- 
tivation was  early  co-extensive  with  civilization  in  all  the  countries  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  Italy,  so  much  of  the  land  was  occupied  by  vineyards,  that  the  emperor  Domi- 
tiau,  fearing  a  scarcity  of  corn,  issued  a  restrictive  or  prohibitoiy  edict  81  a.d.,  which 
was  afterward  long  continued  in  force,  through  fear  that  the  abundance  of  fine  wine 
might  tempt  the  barbarians  of  the  n.  to  invade  the  countr}\  The  vine  was  introduced  into 
the  8.  of  Germany  about  the  3d  c.  b.c.  Augustus  preferred  the  Bhsetian  wine  to  all  other. 
The  first  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  planted  by  the  emperor  Probus  in  1^1 
A.D.  Under  the  Merovingians,  the  culture  of  the  vine  extended  greatly  both  in  France 
and  Gennany.  Charlemagne  derived  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  the  vineyards 
even  of  the  northern  parts  of  his  empire.  The  Huns  who  remained  in  a  number  of  set- 
tlementSLon  the  Khine,  after  the  expedition  of  Attila  into  Gaul,  451  A.b.,  brought  thith- 
er the  arts  of  cultivating  the  grape,  and  of  making  wine,  from  Pannonia;  and  Hunnish 
grapes  and  Hunnish  wine  were  long  in  particular  repute.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  monks 
were  the  first  to  plant  vineyards  and  to  make  wine  m  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vme  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans.  At  the  lime 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  there  seem  to  have  been  vineyards  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  of  Eng- 
land, and,  although  they  afterward  disappeared,  successful  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  re-establish  them;  and  one  at  Arundel  castle  in  Sussex  yielded,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  large  quantities  of  wine.  Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  has  much  increased  in  the  s.  of  England,  in  gardens,  on  the  walls  of  suburban 
villas  and  of  cottages,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  freth  fruit,  although  wine  of  pretty 
good  quality  is  also  made  in  small'  quantities  for  domestic  use. 

The  vine  does  not,  in  ordinary  seasons,  ripen  its  fruit  well  in  Great  Britain  further 
n.  than  Yorkshire,  although  grapes  have  occasionally  ripened  in  the  open  air  in  Scotland. 
It  is,  however,  a  hardy  plant,  in  so  far  as  the  endurance  of  severe  wiuier-frosts  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  requires  for  the  ripening  of  its  wood,  as  well  as  of  its  fruit,  a  considerable 
Slimmer  heat  continued  for  several  months.  Thus,  it  does  not  succeed  in  parts  of  Brit- 
ain in  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  higher  than  that  of  countries  where 
good  wine  is  made.  A  very  moist  climate  is  also  unsuitable  to  it;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  extensively  cultivated  m  the  n.w.  of  France,  although  there  are  many  productive 
vineyards  in  the  n.e.  In  the  most  northern  regions  to  which  its  cultivation  extends, 
the  vFne  is  protected  in  various  ways  during  winter;  in  some  places,  by  laying  down  its 
blanches,  and  covering  them  with  some  depth  of  earth.  It  produces  abundant  fruit  in 
warm  climates,  such  as  India,  but  the  juice  passes  too  rapidly  into  acetous  fermentation 
to  be  used  for  making  wine,  althoua^h  in  many  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  India  it 
mia:ht  probably  be  ^lutivated  for  this  purpose  with  success,  Shiraz,  in  Pereia,  is  one  of 
the  warmest  climates  celebrated  for  the  production  of  good  wine. 

In  Europe,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  forms  an  important  branch  of  niral  economy 
as  far  n.  as  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine;  but  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  raisins  form  the  chief  part  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  early  introduced  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  into 
the  Azores,  the  Madeira  and  Canary  isles,  and  America.  The  first  vines  were  carried 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch  in  1650;  but  while  the  wines  of  Madeira  and 
those  of  the  limited  district  of  Constantia  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  have  long  enjoyed  a 
high  celebrity,  and  those  of  Canary  and  Teneriffe  have  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  Europe,  it  is  only  of  late  that  much  attention  has  begun  to  be  paid  to  ihe 
cultivation  of  the  grape  in  the  other  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  or  in  any  part  of  America.  It 
is  now,  however,  prosecuted  with  some  energy  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  seme  other  states 
of  North  America,  and  very  good  wines  are  produced.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Australia,  where  good  wines  are  made,  although  not  yet  to  a  large  extent. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  varies  much  in  diflTerent  countries.  Success  seems  chiefly 
to  depend  on  a  good  sunny  exposure,  liberal  but  not  coarse  manuring,  and  constant  at- 
tention. New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  but  the  ordinaiy  modes  of  propagation  are 
by  layers  and  cuttings.  Fine  varieties  are  sometimes  budded  or  grafted  on  less  valuable 
oiies.*^  In  the  vineries  of  Britain,  the  vines  are  carefully  traineo,  in  various  ways,  so  as 
most  completely  to  cover  the  walls  and  trellises,  and  to  turn  the  whole  available  space  to 
the  utmost  account;  while  superfluous  shoots  are  displaced  by  pruning,  so  that  tlie 
strength  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  to  the  fruit-bearing  branches,  and  that  there  may 
be  no  undue  luxuriance  of  foliage  to  prevent  sufficient  access  of  light  and  air.  The  lux- 
uriant growth  of  the  plant  renders  the  frequent  application  of  the  pruning- knife  neces- 
Miry  during  summer.  The  fruit  being  produced  on  shoots  of  the  current  year,  the  pruning 
is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  abundance  of  these  shoots,  the  greater  part^of  which,  when 
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tUcy  have  seryed  their  pui*po6C,  arc  cut  away,  such  only  being  left  as  are  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  space  protitably  occui)ied  by  the  plant.  The  bunches  of  grapes  are  also 
generally  thinned  out  with  great  care,  in  order  that  Aner  fruit  may  be  produced.  By  such 
means,  and  the  aid  of  artificial  hout,  grapes  ure  produced  equal  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  climates,  and  the  vine  attains  to  u  lar^e  size  and  a  great  age.  The  famous  vine  at 
Hampton  court  has  a  stem  more  th'ap  a  foot  in  circumference,  one  branch  measuring  114 
ft.  in  length,  and  has  produced  in  one  season  2,200  bunches  of  grapes,  wciglung  on  an 
average  one  pound  each,  or  in  all  nearly  a  ton. 

In  the  warmer  countries  in  which  the  vine  is  cultivated,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  grow  very  freely,  attaching  itself  to  trees  or  espaliers;  but  in  more  northern 
regions  it  is  commonly  much  pruned  down,  so  that,  instead  of  luxuriance  and  beauty, 
the  vineyards  exhibit  a  stiff  and  formal  ix*gularity.  In  some  places,  the  vines  are 
attached  to  poles;  in  others,  they  are  pruned  so  close  and  kept  so  low  as  merely  to  form 
bushes  which  require  no  support.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  sometimes  adopted  also 
in  comparatively  warm  climates,  as  in  some  of  the  vineyards  of  the  s.  of  France,  and  in 
those  of  Constantia,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oul^'  a  few  of  the  varieties  of  grape  cultivated  in  Britain  arc  at  all  suitable  for  tiie 
open  air.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  as  well  as  by  vturiously  regulating  the 
application  of  heat,  the  grape  season  in  vineries  is  greatly  prolonged. 

Grapes  are  sent  to  market  in  Britain  in  large  quantities  from  the  numerous  vineries; 
they  are  also  imported  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  generally  packed  tu 
sawdust,  but  the  close  packing  and  the  sawdust  are  injurious  to  their  flavor. 

Great  ravages  have  been  made  of  late  years  on  vines  in  many  countries  by  the  vine 
disease,  or  vine  mildew  {pidium  Tuckeri;  see  Odiuh),  and  in  France  by  the  phyUoxera  vas- 
/a^r«!(q.v.). 

The  juice  of  ripe  grapes  contains  a  considemble  quantity  of  grape-sugar  (see  Sugar), 
/small  quantities  of  a  glutinous  substance,  and  of  extractive  bitartrate  of  potash,  tartrate 
of  lime,  a  little  malic  acid,  and  other  ingredients,  suspended  or  dissolved  in  water.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  passes  into  a  state  of  fermentation  after  being  expressed  from  the 
fruit  is  remarkable. 

For  the  making  of  wine,  the  wine-trade,  the  qualities  and  uses  of  wines,  the  different 
kinds  of  wine,  etc.,  see  Wine.  Concerning  the  other  commercial  products  of  the  grape, 
see  Bkahoy,  VmEGAB*  Taktaric  Acid,  Ha  isms,  and  Currants. 

VINE  (ante).  The  first  attempt  at  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  United  States  for 
wine-making  was  in  Florida,  in  1564;  and  another  was  made  by  the  British  colonists  in 
Virginia,  in  1620.  Early  in  the  18th  c.  certain  vineyards  in  the  latter  state  produced  as 
much  as  750  gallons  of  wine  per  annum;  and  in  Delaware,  wine  was  made  from  native 
grapes  as  early  as  1648.  In  1664  the  governor  of  New  York  granted  to  one  Saul  Rich- 
ards  the  privilege  of  making  and  selhng  wine,  free  of  duty.  In  1683  William  Pcnn 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  near  Philadelphia,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
In  1790  a  Swiss  colony  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  vineyards«ia  Jessamine 
CO.,  Ky. ;  and  afterward  removed  to  Vevay,  Ind.,  where  they  met  with  better  fortune. 
In  Illinois,  110  hogsheads  of  wine  w^re  made  from  native  grapes  in  1796;  and,  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  wine  was  raatle  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  Schuylkill  Muscatel 
grape,  which  was  the  same  employed  in  Indiana.  In  1825  the  Catawba  vine,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  came  into  prominence;  and  it  was  afterward  cultivated  extensively 
near  Cincinnati  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  who  mav  be  called  the  father  of  this  culture  in 
the  United  States.  In  1858  the  vineyards  near  Cincinnati  covered  1200  acres,  yielding 
an  annual  supply  of  240,000  gallons.  At  present  these  vineyards  cover  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,500  acres.  In  1855  the  entire  production  of  Cat^iwba  wine  in  Ohio  amounted 
to  400.000  gallons.  In  the  states  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  greatest  extent  of  ter- 
ritorv  in  vineyards  occurs  in  Ohio.  New  York,  Missouri,  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas;  but  at  present  they  exist  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  unioiu  The  grapes 
most  extensively  grown  are  the  Catawba,  Delaware.  Cunningham.  Isal)ella,  lona,  Con» 
cord.  Norton's  Virginia.  Arkansjis,  Devereaux,  and  Clinton.  Of  ail  the  states,  California 
is  the  most  important  for  vine-growing.  Vineyards  were  first  cultivated  there  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  first  grape  planted  being  the  Los  Angelos,  which  was 
the  only  one  grown  until  1820.  One  vineyard— that  of  the^Buena  Vista  company,  in  the 
Sonoma  valley— is  450  acres  in  extent,  and  gnjws  more  than  300,000  vines.  Of  the  vari* 
eties  of  grape  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the  Concord,  Catawba.  Delaware,  and  Norton's 
Virginia,  are  the  most  popular.  The. Concord  proves  reliable  in  almost  all  locations  and 
soils:  tlie  Delaware  and  Catawba  must  have  special  locations  and  ^oils;  while  Norton's 
Virginia  is  only  planted  for  wine  use.  The  Croton  grape  and  tht,  3enasq\ia  originated 
with  Stephen  iJnderhill  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  who  also  brought  the  Isabella  to  great 
perfection ;  and  these  two  grapes  almost  rival  the  best  foreign  var- sties.  In  1878  there 
were  200,000  acres  of  land  given  over  to  grape-culture  in  the  United  States,  and  tlie  grape 
crop  amounted  in  value  to  |2,118,900,  the  wine  product  being  15,000,000  gallons.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  several  distinct  native  species  of  grape,  from  which  have 
been  originated  a  vast  number  of  varieties  now  under  cultivation.  Great  attention  hns 
been  paid  to  this  industry,  but  its  success  has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  tendpnoy 
of  the  plant  to  rot  and  mildew,  especially  in  damp  soil,  and  where  heavy  dews  prevaiL 
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Y12IJES0AB  is  that  form  of  Acetic  Acid  (q.v.)  which  is  generally  preferred  for  culin- 
ary purposes,  and  which  is  made  by  the  fermentalion  of  vegetable  substances.  In  Great 
Brituin,  it  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  the  fermentalion  of  malt;  on  ihe 
continent  of  Europe,  it  is  as  largely  made  from  low  wines  which  have  turned  sour 
Malt,  or  British  vinegar,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  made  by  brewing  a  weak  wort  from 
malt  exactly  as  for  beer  (q.v.).  To  100  gallons  of  iliis,  at  a  temperature  of  70",  are  added 
4  gallons  of  yeast,  and  well  stirred  through  for  8  or  10  minutes.  This  mixture  is  then 
allowed  to  feiment  actively  for  two  days,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  stoving-room ; 
here  it  is  distributed  into  a  number  of  tubs,  which,  when  filled,  are  covered  over  with 
A  coarse  canvas.  This  room  is  dark,  and  is  heated  by  stoves,  and  the  heat  is  constantly 
sustained  for  weeks  until  the  conversion  of  the  wort  into  vinegar  is  complete.  The  pro- 
cess of  acetification  is  accelerated  by  intra<iucing  into  the  casks  with  the  wort  either  the 
residuary  fruit  used  in  making  domestic  wine,  or  the  foot  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes. 
This  raye^  as  it  is  called,  acts  as  a  kind  of  ferment.  Other  processes  are  used  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  producing  it  quicker;  but  the  minute  description^ 
uecessaiy  to  render  them  clear  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Much  vinegar  is  also  made 
of  beer  which  has  become  sour;  it  is,  however,  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  wants  the 
agreeable  flavor  of  malt  vinegar  prepared  by  the  above  process,  which  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  acetic  and  other  ethers. 

A  rather  insipid  kind  of  vinegar  is  made  by  means  of  the  Tinegar-plant^q.v.).  The 
Yineear-plant  itself  may  be  produced  thus:  A  solution  of  a  (Quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  half  a  pound  of  treacle  in  three  quarts  of  water  is  firet  smiraered,  then  poured  into 
a  Jar,  covered  up,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  six  weeks.  The  liquid  becomes  vine- 
gar, and  on  the  top  there  has  been  formed  a  scum-like  fungus,  which  is  the  vinepar- 
plant;  and  by  adding  a  piece  of  this  to  a  similar  solution,  the  process  of  conversion  into 
vinegar  now  takes  place  in  much  less  time.  During  the  process,  the  plant  thickens  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  layer  on  its  under  surface;  and  by  peeling  off  this  layer,  and 
usin?  it  in  a  fresh  operation,  the  plant  may  be  propagated  indefinitely. 

The  greatest  manufacture  of  wine  tinegar  in  Europe  is  at  Orleans,  in  France.  Here 
the  wines  are  sent  from  all  parts  when  unfit  for  drinking,  and  are  converted  into  vine- 
gar. In  the  manufacture  a  large  number  of  casks  are  used,  with  openings  into  ea(^  of 
only  two  inches  diameter.  Into  each  one  are  poured  100  pints  of  vinegar  boiling  hot; 
and  to  this,  after  eight  days,  are  added  10  pints  of  sour  wine,  and  this  is  repeated  every 
b  days  until  the  cask  is  full;  another  15  days  completes  the  process,  and  the  vinegar  is 
ready  for  use.  Beech-shavings  are  much  used  in  vinegar-making,  as  they  are  found  to 
assist  in  clarifjring  the  liquor  by  attracting  the  lees,  which  settle  upon  them,  and  leave 
the  liquor  clear,  in  which  state  it  acetifies  more  rapidly. 

**  According  to  Ure,  a  good  vinegar  may  be  prepared  by  adding  to  each  ^lon  of  a 
syrup  composed  of  IJ  lb.  of  sugar  and  1  gal.  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast.  If 
kept  for  three  days  at  a  temperature  of  76  or  80**,  it  will  be  sufiicienily  acidified  to  allow 
of  being  drawn  off  into  the  reflnin^-cask,  where  one  ounce  of  bruised  raisins  and  one 
ounce  of  crude  tartar  are  to  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  liquor.  When  the  sweet  taste 
has  quite  disappeared  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  bottles,  and  corked  down  tightly.  It 
is  stated  that  such  vinegar  will  contain  6  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid."— -Miller's  Organic 
Ghemistry,  2d  ed.  p.  889.  Vinegar  prepared  by  these  methods  contains  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  matters,  which  can  be  got  rid  of  by  simple  distillation;  the  acid  Hquld  which 
comes  over  constitutinj?  what  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  distilled  tinegar.  What  is  sold 
commercially  as  distilled  vinegar  is  simply  ascetic  acid  distilled  from  wood  (See  Pyro- 
xiGNEOUS  Acid),  and  diluted  with  t.VQ  times  its  volume  of  water.  This  constitutes  also 
the  vinegar  used  by  pickle  manufacturers  ;  it  is  quite  as  wholesome  as  common  vinegar, 
but  wants  its  agreeable  flavor  ;  its  preservative  powers  are,  however,  much  greater,  and 
its  price  very  much  less,  if  fairly  charged.  Vinegar  containing  five  percent  of  the  pure 
acid  is  the  strongest  that  is  ever  produced,  and  is  termed  proof  Tinegar.  There  are  four 
kinds  manufactured,  which  are  known  in  trade  by  the  numbers  18,  20,  22,  and  24.  the 
last  being  the  best  quality.  The  strength  of  any  specimen  is  best  ascertained  bv  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate  oi  soda  which  a  given  weight  of  it  will 
neutralize,  it  being  recollected  that  100  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  correspond  to  96.2 
grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  The  ammonia  test,  according  to  Ncligan,  serves  to  distin- 
guish French  from  English  vinegar:  with  the  former,  the  color  is  purj^lish ;  with  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  cither  no  change,  or  it  is  brownish.  There  is  generally  a  slight  turbidity, 
which  is  due  to  a  trace  of  lime. 

As  a  condiment,  vinegar  is  an  ingredient  of  a  larere  number  of  sauces,  and  of  all 
ketchups  and  pickles;  and  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential  article  of  food, 
its  applications  in  cookery  are  numberless.  Young  ladies,  with  an  undue  tendency  *to 
corpulency,  sometimes  drink  vinegjar  freely  with  the  view  of  improving  the  figure ;'but 
as  vinegar  only  causes  thinness  by  injuring  the  digestion,  it  is  obviously  not  worth  while 
that  they  should  run  the  risk  of  exchanging  slight  fullness  of  habit  for  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Vinegar  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cooling  astringent,  and  may  be  employed  with  much 
benefit  iif  taken  freely,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  in  hemoptysis,  in  hematemesia^ 
and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  of  hectic  fever.  Dr.  Keligan  states  that  in  severe  hic- 
eough,  he  has  often  seen  benefit  derived  from  a  dose  of  a  wine-glassful  of  vinegar.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  with  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes. 
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It  may  also  be  employed  locally  in  various  ways— as,  for  example,  to  check  liemorrbage 
from  the  aose,  womb,  etc.  In  inteslinal  hermorrhage,  an  enema  containing  vinegar ai.d 
cold  water  may  he  used  with  success,  especially  if  the  lower  pari  of  the  intestine  be  the 
seat  of  the  bleeding.  Sponged  in  a  diluted  state  (one  piurt  to  three  of  cold  or  tepid 
water)  over  the  neck,  chest,  etc.,  it  affords  great  comfort  and  considerable  relief  in  cases 
of  colliquative  sweating.  In  its  character  of  a  refrigerant  rather  than  as  an  astringent, 
its  local  action  on  the  £kin  is  attended  with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  most  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases;  ii  should  be  freely  applied,  as  in  colliquative  sweats,  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  face,  and  extremities;  and  thus  employed,  has  a  very  tranquillizing 
effect,  and  often  induces  sleep.  The  heat  and  pain  commonly  experienced  in  sprains 
are  often  relieved  by  the  local  application  of  brown  jDaper  soaked  in  diluted  vinegar.and 
changed  when  the  leellng  of  heat  returns.  It  is  an  important  addition  to  astringent  gar- 
bles in  cases  of  relaxed  uvula  and  tonsils;  and  is  the  best  application  to  the  eyes  incases 
in  which  lime  has  got  within  the  eyelids.  The  oitlinary  dose  is  from  2  to  4  drams: 
and  when  taken  as  a  drink,  8  ounces  may  be  mixed  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  term  Chili  rinegar  is  applied  to  a  preparation  obtained  b}'  infusing  half  an  ounce 
of  cayenne  pepper  in  a  quart  of  French  vinegar  for  ten  days,  and  straining.  It  is  com- 
monly added  to  gargles  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  to  b  or  9  ounces  of  infusion  of 
roses,  in  cases  of  relaxed  sore  tJiroat. 

Aromatio  Vinegar^  known  also  as  Vinegar  of  the  Four  TJiiece;  JfarmUe  Vinegar,  and 
Campfwrated  Vinegar,  and  Camphoi'oted  AceUc  Acid,  consists  of  strong  acetic  acid,  hold- 
ing in  solution  camphor  and  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  lemons.  It  is 
very  fragrant  and  volatile,  and  must  le  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  It  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  valuabl(3  prophylactic  of  uU  infectious  diseases,  but  is  now  only  used  as  an 
external  stimulant,  the  vapor  being  applied  by  a  smelling-^bottle  to  the  nostrils  in  cases 
of  fainting. 

Vm!OAE-PXAHT,  PenciUivm  gktvevm,  a  fungus  of  the  sub-order  liyphcmyeeiei,  but 
somewhat  lesembling  those  known  by  the  name  of  Mold  (q.v.).  It  foims  a  fiocculent 
mass  or  web,  which  is  tough  and  crubt-like  or  leathery,  and  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  rtiycelium  of  branched  threads,  with  the  branches 
somewhat  tangled,  and  the  spores  disposed  in  patches  about  the  pencil-shaped  ends  of 
fertile  threads.  It  is  found  on  decaying  1  odios  and  in  fluids  undergoing  the  acetous 
fermentation  wliich  it  greatly  promotes,  and  whicli,  indeed,  it  verj'  readily  occasions,  a 
small  pfoce  placed  in  sugar  and  water  Poon  changing  it  into  vinegar.  Advantage  is 
sometimes  taKen  of  this  property  for  making  vinegar. 

VIKELAKD.  a  village  in  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  West  Jersey  and  New  Jersey 
Southern  niilroads,  84  m.  s.  of  Philadelphia,  116  from  New  York;  pop. 75,  2,800.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  on  a  plot  1  m.fquaiV.  The  principal  avenues  are  100  ft. wide;  the  othtr 
avenues  and  streets  60  ft. ;  and  are  bordered  with  shade  trees.  The  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards,  orchards,  and  flower  gardens.  The  tract  in  wliich  is  the  vDlage 
covei-s  an  area  of  48  sq.  miles.  It  was  purchased  in  1861  by  Charles  K.  Landis,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  fruit  farms  of  5  to  25  acres.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  townj^hip  of  Landis,  Cumber- 
land co.,  but  extends  to  Buena  Vista,  Atlantic  co.,  and  Franklin,  Gloucester  county.  The 
town  contains  12  churches,  18  district  Fchools,  a  high  school,  Feveral  private  schools,  a 
kindergarten,  a  bank,  several  factories,  lumber  yards,  steam  flour  mills,  machine  shops, 
3  daily,  4  weekly  newspapci-s,  2  monthly  periodicals,  2  hotels,  a  large  post-oftice,  and  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  1000  persons.  Besides  the  post-oflloe  at  Vineland,  there  are  post- 
oflices  at  Forest  Grove,  Landisville,  North  Vineland,  South  Vineland.  The  cliief  busi- 
ness is  fruit-raising.  Tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  liauor  is  prohibited  bv  the  people.  The 
climate  here  is  singularly  mild  in  the  winter,  ana  favorable  for  invalids. 

VI'NEB,  Charles,  1680-1766:  b.  Encland.  His  work  entitled  A  General  ar,d  Com- 
plete Abridgment  of  Law  and  Eq^iity,  in  24  vols.,  1741-61,  was  the  first  work  of  its  char- 
acter printed,  and  according  to  Blackstone  was  the  work  of  fifty  years.  He  established 
a  professorship  of  common  law  at  Oxford,  leaving  a  bequest  of  £12,000  to  sustain  it. 
Blackstone  was  the  first  incumbent  of  this  professorship. 

VINES,  Richard,  about  1680-1640;  b.  England.  In  1614,  or  about  that  time,  he 
established  a  settlement  at  8aco  Bay,  Me. ,  acting  as  the  agent  of  sir  Fernandino  Gorges. 
Ib  tl)e  pestilence  of  the  winter  of  1616-17,  his  medical  skill  was  of  great  aid  to  the  Indians. 
In  1617  he  ascended  the  8aco  river  as  far  as  Crawford's  Notch.  The  village  of  Bidde- 
lord  was  founded  on  land  granted  to  Vines  by  the  Pl3rmouth  company  in  1680. 

VINES,  Richard,  about  1590-1655;  b.  England;  educated  at  Magdalen  college.  Cam 
bridge;  was  rector  of  Waddington,  Warwickshire;  minister  of  St.  Clement  Dane's:  and 
vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "Westminster  assembly 
of  divines,  164^-49;  master  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  1645;  resigned,  1660.  He 
published  Sermons  (1644V  Among  those  writings  which  appeared  after  his  death  were 
27iirtytwo  Sermons  on  John  vi.  44  (1662)i 

VnrST,  AlbxandrB'Rodolphe,  Swiss  divine  and  author,  was  b.  at  Lausanne,  June 
17,  1797,  and  received  his  education  in  his  native  city  as  a  student  of  the  Protestant 
church,  of  which  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1819.  'From  an  early  age  he  al 
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passionate  fondness  for  the  study  of  French  literature,  which  he  cultivated  with  so 
much  success  that  at  the  age  of  20  he  was  appointed  professor  of  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  gymnasium  of  Basel.  Tliis  position  he  held  tilM837,  when  he  removed 
to  Lausanne  to  fill  the  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the  acacfeniy  of  that  city,  which 
chair,  however,  he  resigned  in  1840,  when  he  seceded  from  the  national  church,  otx 
account  of  the  new  constitution  imposed  upon  it  in  that  year.  Notwitlistanding  his 
resignation,  he  appears  to  have  continued  his  lectures  eitlior  in  the  aciidemy  or  pri- 
vately; and  in  1^  again  connected  liimself  with  that  institution  as  substilute-profcssor 
of  French  literature.  Vinet  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  uf  a  constitution  for 
the  Free  church  of  Vaud,  formed  by  those  who  seceded  from  the  national  church  in 
1845,  this  secession  having  been  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  influence  of  his 
own  writings  and  teacliings  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He  died 
May  18,  1847.  Vinet  was  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher,  clear  and  brilliant  rather 
than  profound  in  thought;  and  although  highly  evangelical  and  orthodox,  advocated 
the  utmost  liberty  and  toleration  of  opinion  and  pnictice  in  matters  of  religion.  He 
wrote  largely  both  on  literature  and  religion,  and  most  of  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  works  on  French  literature  show  that  he  was  thoroughly 
ac(}uainted  with  its  history,  and  possessed  the  critical  faculty  in  no  mean  degree;  as  a 
philosophico-religious  writer,  he  is  very  popular  among  the  educated  religious  public 
both  in  England  and  America.  His  principal  works  are:  Chrestomathie  Fran^cMe  (^ 
vols.  1829);  jSisttnre  de  la  Litterature  Pran^ue  au  XVIII.  SUde;  Etiules  sur  la  Littera- 
tare  Fran^ise  du  XIX,  Slide  (3  vols.);  Memoire  en  Faveur  de  la  lAberte  des  GuUes  (1836); 
DUcours  8ur  quelqiUB  8ujeU  Religieux  {\^V)\  and  Nouveaux  Diwours,  etc.  (1841)--from 
which  two  last-mentioned  works  selections  liave  been  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Vital  Christianity;  Etudes  sur  Blaise  FtMcal,  Etudes  EwtngH- 
igues,  and  NouveUes  Etudes  Eoangeliques,  which  have  been  rendered  into  English  as 
6ospel  Studies;  etc. 

VINEYARD  SOUND,  a  passage  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide  between  the  Elizabeth 
islands,  off  the  s.e.  coast  of  Mtissachusetts  and  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard;  the 
customary  course  for  vessels  sailing  from  Boston  to  southern  ports. 

VINIC  ACIDS,  an  important  group  of  acids,  whose  mode  of  formation  may  be  thus 
described:  When  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  any  of  the  alcohols  is 
heated  to  about  212**,  chemical  action  takes  place,  and  .the  result  is  the  formation  of  a 
new  coupled  or  conjugated  acid,  in  which  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of  the  alcohol 
and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  (taken,  according  to  recent  views,  as  S^Os)  are  present.  In 
these  compountis.  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  baryta;  the  new  acids  forming  soluble  baryta-salts.  As  examples  of  these  acids 
may  be  mentioned  sulpho-methylic  acid,  HO.CaHsO.SaOa,  and  sulpho-ethylic  acid, 
HO,C4HftO,S90e,  which  has  been  already  described  under  its  old  name  of  siUph&vinic 
acid. 

VIKLAITD— i.e.,  Wineland— the  name  given  to  the  chief  settlement  of  the  early 
Norwegians  in  North  America.  It  is  undouhtedly  represented  in  modern  times  by  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  that  saw  it  was  Bjame  Ilerjulfson,  who 
was  driven  thither  by  a  storm  in  the  summer  of  986  a.d.,  when  making  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  of  which  country  his  father,  Herjulf.  and  Eric  the  Red  were  the 
earliest  colonists.  But  Bjarnedid  not  touch  the  land,  which  was  first  visited  by  Leif  the 
Lucky,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  about  1000  a.d.  The  latter  built  a  number  of  wooden 
houses,  which  were  called  Leifsimdir  (Leifs  bothies?).  A  German  of  the  name  of  Tyr- 
ker,  who  accompanied  him,  noticed  the  grape  growing  there,  as  in  his  native  country, 
and  hence  Leif  called  the  region  "Vinlana."  Two  years  after,  Leifs  brother,  Thor- 
wald,  arrived,  and  in  the  summer  of  1003  led  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, southward,  but  was  killed  the  year  following  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives. 
The  most  famous  of  theNorwedan  explorers,  however,  was  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  an  Ice- 
lander, who  had  married  Gudrid,  widow  of  Thorstein,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  and  who  in 
1007,  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Vinland  with  a  crew  of  160  men,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  and  then  returned,  after  which  no  further  attempts  at  colonization  were 
made.  Rafn  (q.v.),  in  his  Antiguitates  Americance,  has  published  the  most  complete 
collection  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  pre-Columbian  colonization  of  America. 
See  Wilhelmi's/«to7«f,  Hvitramannalandy  Oronland  undVinland (Heidelberg,  1842).  Both 
Rafn  and  Finn  Magnusen  are  excessively  anxious  to  show  that  Columbus  derived  his 
first  hints  of  a  new  world  from  the  accounts  of  these  old  Icelandic  expeditions.  Their 
amor  patinoi  perhaps  leads  them  too  far;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Finn  Magnusen,  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Nm'disk  TidMkHftfor  OUi- 
kyndighed  has  conclusively  established  the  fact  that  Columbus  did  visit  Iceland  m  1477, 
16  jrears  before  he  undertook  his  great  expedition  across  the  Atlantic;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  he  may  have  heard,  while  there,  something  of  the  long-abandoned 
Vinland,  and  so  had  his  adventurous  thoughts  first  turned  in  that  direction. 

YIHHITZA,  a  t.  of  west  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Podolia,  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Bug.  100  m.  e.n.e.  of  Kaminetz.  It  was  founded  in  the  14th  c,  and  has  suffered 
much  from  the  invasions  of  Tartars  and  the  Cossacks.    There  arc  very  few  factories. 
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and  the  trade,  which  is  not  extensive,  is  carried  on  exclusive!}'"  by  the  Jews.    Pop. 
'67, 10,694 

VINTON,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto  river  and  Rac- 
coon creek;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 17,226—16,593  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  McArthur. 

VINTON,  Alexander  Hamilton,  d.d.,  1807-81;  b.  Providence,  R.  I.;  studied  at 
Brown  university;  graduated  at  the  Yale  medical  school,  1828;  practiced  medicine, 
1828-82;  studied  theology  at  the  General  Episcopal  seminary,  New  York;  ordained. 
1835;  pastor  of  a  church,  Portland,  Me.,  1835-86;  at  Providence,  R.  I..  1886-42;  at  Bos- 
ton, 184a-58;  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  1858-61;  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church, 
New  ifork,  1861-70;  rector  of  Emanuel  church,  Boston,  1870;  professor  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  divinity  school,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Dr.  Vinton  was  an  eloquent  pulpit 
orator,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  faithful  minister. 

VINTON,  David  H.,  1808-78;  b.  R.  I. ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1822;  entered  4th 
artillery;  was  sent  to  Florida,  1836;  quartennaster-general  of  Florida,  1837-46;  chief 
quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Wool  in  Mexico,  with  rank  of  major,  1846;  chief 
quarteiuiaster  in  department  of  the  west,  1852-56;  of  Texas,  1857-61;  taken  prisoner 
when  Twiggs  surrendered;  exchanged,  and  became  chief  quartermaster.  New  York; 
made  colonel,  1864;  assistant  quartermaster-general,  1866;  placed  on  retired  list  the  same 
year;  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-geneml  for  faithful  service. 

VINTON,  Francis,  d.d.,  1809-72;  b.  R.  I.;  gi-«luated  West  Point,  1880;  second 
lieutenant  8d  artillery;  stationed  at  fort  Independence,  Boston;  studied  law  at  Harvanl 
law  school;  civil  engineer  on  several  New  England  railroads  two  or  three  years; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1884;  studied  theology  at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary.  New 
York,  1838;  ordained  1838;  rector  at  Providence  and  Newport,  1840-44;  Grace  church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1844-55;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  1855;  prof, 
of  ecclesiastical  law  and  polity  in  the  Gteneral  theological  seminary,  1869.  He  pub- 
lished Arthur  Iremaine,  or  Cadet  Life;  Manual  Cmnmentary  on  tlie  General  Canofi 
Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tJie  United  States. 

VINTON,  Francis  Laurens,  b.  Maine,  1835;  graduated  West  Point.  1856;  entered 
thecavaliy,  but  resigned,  to  devote  himself  to  metallurgy;  became  pupil  of  the  Impe- 
rial school  of  mines  at  Paris,  graduating  with  distinction;  appointed  capt.  of  the  loth 
U.  S.  infantry,  1861;  col.  43d  regiment  of  N.  Y.  volunteers;  fought  in  Hancock's  brigade 
through  the  peninsular  campaign;  made  brig. gen.  of  volunteers.  Mar.  1, 1863;  wound- 
ed at  Fredericksburg;  professor  of  mining  engineering,  Columbia  college,  1864. 

VINTON,  Justus  Hatch,  1806-58;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Hamilton  institution, 
(now  Madison  university^;  sailed  as  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
union  for  Burinah  in  1834;  was  stationed  among  the  Karens  at  Chummerah,  90  m.  from 
Moulmein;  visited  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  returning  took  charge  of  the  Karen 
theological  seminary  at  Moulmein,  but  removed  the  following  year  to  liangoon,  con- 
tinuing his  labors  among  the  Karens. 

VIOL  (Mid.  Lat.  ntula;  Ital.  tida,  derivation  uncertain),  a  musical  instrument  played 
with  a  bow,  no  longer  in  use,  which  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  violin.  It  is 
to  be  seen  represented  on  monuments  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  The 
belly  and  back  were  flat;  there  were  larger  bends  in  the  sides  than  in  the  violin;  and 
frets,  like  those  of  the  guitar,  were  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  instniment,  to  show  where 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  put  to  produce  the  desired  notes.  There  was  great 
variety  in  the  number  of  strings:  in  Germany,  3.  4,  and  5  w^ere  all  common;  in  Italy, 
there  were  usually  six.  The  strings  were  tuned  by  fourths  and  thirds.  There  were  4 
sizes  of  viol  in  use  for  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  respectively,  and  they  were  often 
played  together  in  concerted  music.  The  smaller  viols  were  called  vioH  da  braccio,  from 
from  being  held  with  the  arm;  the  larger,  viol  da  gamha,  from  beina:  placed  betweein  the 
legs.  The  treble  viol  was  rather  larger  than  the  modern  violin.  The  viol  da  gamba.  or 
bass  viol,  held  its  place  longer  than  the  smaller  viols,  but  was  eventually  supei-seded  by 
the  violoncello. 

VIOXA,  Alto  Viola,  or  Tenor  Violin,  a  larger  description  of  violin,  to  which  ths 
part  between  the  second  violin  and  bass  is  generally  assigned.  It  has  4  gut  strings, 
the  two  lower  covered  with  silvered  copper  wire.    They  are  tuned  by  fifths,  thus, 

■9— ,  exactly  an  octave  above  the  violoncello.    The  compass  is 

or  higher,  and  the  music  is  generally  written  on  the 

alto  clef. 

VIO'LA  B'AMO'BE,  an  obsolete  instniment  of  the  viol  tribe, trevlved  a  few  vears  ago 
with  some  success  by  M.  Urban  at  Paris.  It  had  5  or  7  strings  of  catgut,  which  were 
placed  and  played  as  in  other  bow-instruments;  but  below  them,  and  passing  underreatl^ 
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the  bridge,  were  5  or  7  other  strings  of  metal  tunecl  in  unison  witb  them,  which  vibrated 
sympathotically  when  the  former  were  played;  giving  to  the  music  a  mysterious  reso- 
nant character.  The  compass  was  at  least  three  octaves  and  a  half.  The  strings  of  M. 
Urhau's  viola  d'amore  were  tuned  in  thirds  and  fourths,  thus: 


-9- 

Yl/OLA-'CEM,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  which  about  800  species  are 
known,  natives  both  of  temperate  and  tropical  countries,  those  belonging  to  the  former 
being  generally  herbaceous,  and  those  belonging  to  the  latter  generally  shrubby.  They 
have  simple  leaves  witU  persistent  stipules.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  pereistcnt  sepals, 
usually  elongated  at  the  base;  the  corolla  of  five  hypogynous petjils,  unequal  in  the  CT!b- 
order  violecB,  and  equal  in  the  sub-order  alsodem.  There  are  live  stamens  inserted  in  a 
hypogynous  disk;  the  filaments  prolonged  beyond  the  anthers.  Theovaiy  is  one-celled, 
gentirally  with  many  ovules,  the  style  single,  with  an  oblique  stigma.  The  iruit  is  a 
three -valved  capsule,  with  many  seeds.  The  best  known  ^ecies  are  the  violets  (q.v.), 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Emetic  and  purgative  properties  prevail  in  the 
order,  and  some  of  the  South  American  species,  particularly  of  the  genus  ionidium, 
yield  valuable  medicines.  Bee  Ifbcacuanha  and  Cuichitncudlli.  Yet  the  leaves  of 
the  lobolobo  {comharia  or  aUodeia  lobolobo)  are  used  in  Brazil  as  spinach. 

yiOIi£VT  PB0FIT8,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  mean  the  income  or  rent  enjoyed  by  one 
who  forcibly  or  unwarrantably  detains  land  to  which  he  has  no  title.  Such  profits  are 
held  to  be  tlie  full  piofits  which  the  landlord  could  have  made  either  by  possessing  the 
lands  himself  or  by  letting  them. 

VIOLET  ( Vt'ola),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  perennial,  of  the  natural  order 
Tiolacea.  They  have  a  short  stem,  or  are  stemless,  having  in  the  latter  case  a  short  root- 
stock  (rhizome);  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  have  long  stalks;  the  flowers  have  five 
petals,  different  in  form  and  size,  the  lowest  having  a  spur  behind.  Nearly  200  species 
have  been  described,  natives  chiefly  of  northern  temperate  countries.  Several  species 
are  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  some  as  V.  ti'icolai',  on  account  of  their  beautiful  flowers; 
others,  as  V.  odorata,  on  account  of  their  fragrance.  V.  tricolor,  the  Pansy,  Pansy 
Violet,  He^uit's  Ease,  is  very  abundant  in  fields,  meadows,  woods,  etc.,  in  Britain  and 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  n.  of  Asia;  it  is  also  found  in  North  America,  although 
it  has  probablv  been  introduced  there  from  the  old  world.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant 
its  flowers  differing  much  in  size  and  color,  but  is  readily  ciistinguibhcd  by  its  large 
lyrato  pinnatifid  stipules.  The  stem  is  somewhat  triangular,  branching,  and  diffused. 
In  some  of  its  most  common  forms,  this  plant  is  a  mere  despised  weed,  with  small 
flowers:  other  wild  forms  have  much  larger  flowers;  and  to  it  are  referred  the  large  and 
beautiful  garden  pansies,  the  varieties  of  which  are  innumerable.  The  panyy  (Fr.  pewtee, 
probably  from  the  drooping  attitude  of  the  flower,  suggestive  of  thouiihtfulness)  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  florists'  flowers,  and  no  flower  has  been  more  improved  by  cultivation. 
Another  species  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  F.  aliaica,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  by  itself,  or  by  hybridization  with  V.  tricolor,  has  become  the  parent  of 
many  garden  pansies.  In  a  wild  state,  it  has  oval  leaves,  and  large  yellow  or  purple 
flowers.  The  finest  garden  pansies  are  not  preserved  or  propagated  without  great  diffi- 
cultv,  and  require  most  careful  cultivation,  without  which  they  quickly  relapse  to  their 
wild  forms.  Florists  demand  that  a  pansy  shall  have  a  round,  flat,  and  very  smooth 
edge,  the  petals  thick  and  velvety,  the  three  lower  petals  alike  in  their  ground  color,  the 
lines  or  pcncilings  in  the  center  bright  and  distinct,  the  two  upper  petals — which  always 
differ  in  color  from  the  others — perfectly  uniform,  the  fiow^er  measuring  at  least  an  inch 
and  a  half  across. — The  Sweet-scented  Violet  (V.  odorata)  is  common  in  grassy  places 
in  England,  and  throughout  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia,  The  flowers  are  either  ot  a 
deep  blue  color  or  more  rarely  white.  Several  other  species,  with  pale  blue  flowers,  and 
destitute  of  smell,  are  common  in  meadows  and  woody  glades  in  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. — The  Dog  Violet  (F.  canina)  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornaments  of 
hedgebanks. — North  America  has  a  number  of  species,  one  of  which.  V.  blarula,  is  sweet- 
scented.  The  Himalayas  produce  a  number  of  species  very  similar  to  those  of  Europe. 
The  roots  of  several  species  of  violet  were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  They  contain  a 
bitter  alkaloid,  vioUite.  which  acts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  The  petals  of  the  sweet- 
scented  violet  are  used  for  the  preparation  oi  juice  or  syrup  of  moleis,  which  is  used  as  a 
gentle  purgative  for  children,  and  also  as  a  chemical  test,  being  reddened  by  acids,  and 
rendered  green  by  alkalies.  The  bruised  leaves  of  Y.  tricolor  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedy  for  ringworm. — The  Dog's  Tooth  Violet  {erythronium  devs  cants)  has  no  con- 
nection with  tliis  genus,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  flower  of  the  natural  order  liliacetB. 

VIOLET  STOKES,  the  name  given  to  certain  stones  found  upon  hjgh  mountains,  as  in 
Thuringia,  upon  the  Harz  mountains  and  the  Riesengebirge,  which,  in  consequence  of 
being  covered  with  what  is  called  violet  mosSy  emit  a  smell  like  that  of  violets.  They 
retain  this  smell  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  Increased  by  moistening  them. — The  YioIjET 
Moss  {bysitHH  udlfhu,s),  which  some  botanists  have  been  inclined  to  rank  with  lichens,  and 
others  with  fungi,  consists  of  simple  articulated  threads,  and  spreads  over  the  stones  m 
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the  form  of  a  delicate  iBcrustation,  -which  at  iir<it  is  reddish  hrown.  but  i&Ni  more 
advanced  stage,  yellowish  green.  It  was  formerly  in  use  as  a  popular  remedy  for  fever- 
sh  cutaneous  eruptions. 

VIOLIN  (diminutive  from  viol),  a  stringed  musical  instniment  played  with  the  bow. 
Like  other  bow-instruments  now  muse,  it  consists  of  a  wooden  sonorous  chest,  formed 
>f  two  slightly  arched  surfaces,  known  as  tlie  back  and  belly,  united  by  sides  or  ribs, 
md  with  a  cni-ve  or  hollow  on  each  side  in  the  middle  of  the  length — a  neck  or  flnger- 
ooard  attached  to  the  chest,  and  strings,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  belly  by  a  tailpiece 
or  projection  of  wood,  and  at  the  other  to  the  head  or  e:ftremityof  the  neck,  where  Uiey 
•?an  be  tightened  or  loosened  at  pleasure  by  turning-pins.  The  strings  tbus  passing  over 
ihe  l>elly  are  raised  up  from  it  by  a  bridge;  and  on  the  belly  there  are  two  sound  holes 
apposite  each  other,  of  a  form  resembling  the  letter/,  or  rather  the  long/.  The  sounds 
are  produced  by  drawing  a  bow  across  the  strings,  the  upper  surface  of  the  bridge  being 
convexly  curved,  so  as  to  enable  the  bow  to  be  drawn  along  each  string  separately,  with- 
out cominif  in  Contact  with  the  rest.  The  modern  violin  has  4  strings  of  gut,  the  lowest 
covered  with  fine  silvered  copper  wire,  or  sometimes,  in  the  best  instruments,  with  silver 
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or  even  gold  wire.    These  strings  are  tuned  in  fifths,  thus,  [ly^    . ,— i — -j->-^^  and 

the  highest  string  is  called  the  first."  The  bow  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  each  string  are  obtained  by  stoppini:^,  i.e.,  pressing  it  with  the  finger  against 
the  fingerboard  at  certain  distances  thus  shortening  the  vibrating  portion,  and  raising 
the  pitch  of  the  sound.  Very  high  notes  are  produced  by  the  harmonics  (q.v.)  of  th« 
string,  which,  instead  of  being  pressed  against  the  fingerboard,  is  toiiclied  lightly,  the 
sound  resulting  from  the  vibration  being,  not  as  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  part  of  tlic 
string  betwcren  the  point  of  stopping  and  the  bridge,  but  of  a  harmonic  section  of  it.  A 
peculiar  modification  of  tone  is  produced  by  the  application  of  the  mute,  or  sordiao,  a 
little  wooden  instrument  placed  on  the  bridge.  A  violin  or  other  bow-instrument  may 
occasionally  be  played  pimeato,  i.e.,  with  the  fingers,  as  a  harp  or  guitar.     The  compass 


of  the  violin  is  about  three  octaves  and  a  half,  from  I3t to 


:  with  all  the 


iutennediate  semitones ;  but  the  highest  notes  are  apt  to  be  harsh  and  squeaking.  Thoiiflrh 
chiefly  an  instrument  of  melody,  it  is  to  a  limited  extent  capable  of  harmony  by  double 
atops — chords  of  two  notes  may  be  struck  together,  and  three  or  four  notes  may  bo 
played  in  ai-pegyio.  Pew  instruments  can  compare  with  the  violin  in  power  of  expres 
sion  and  execution.  It  has  an  unlimited  command  over  a  very  wide  range  of  sounds, 
to  which  any  degree  of  piano  and  forte,  of  staccato  and  legato,  can  be  imparted.  lu 
orchestral  musiCi  there  are  always  two  different  violin  parts  for  treble  and  alto,  known 
as  first  and  second  violin;  and  the  same  is  generally  the  case  when  the  violin  is  u^d  iu 
concerted  music,  the  usuad  arrangement  of  stringed  quartett  music  being  for  two  violins, 
viola,  and  violoncello. 

Recent  writers  trace  the  origin  of  the  violin  to  the  Indian  ravaTuistron,  yet  played  by 
the  poor  Buddhist  monks  who  go  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Havana,  king  of  Ceylon,  5,000  RC.  From  the  ravanastron 
sprang  the  goudok  of  llussia,  and  the  crwih  of  Wales— the  latter  in  use  before  the  6th  c. 
— both  of  which  seem  to  have  differed  from  later  instruments  of  the  same  tribe  in  hav- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  bridge  flat,  so  that  all  the  strings  had  inevitably  to  l)e 
fjounded  at  once.  The  viol  (q.v.)  was  the  more  immediate  precursor  of  tlie  violin  and 
of  its  relatives  of  deeper  pitch,  the  violoncello  and  double  bass.  The  eariiest  viohns 
seem  to  have  been  those  or  Gkisparo  di  Salo  in  Lombardy,  1560-1610.  During  the  17th 
c,  the  family  of  the  Amatl  at  Cremona,  including  Andrew,  his  sons  Jerome  and  Antonio, 
and  Nicolo,  son  to  Jerome,  produced  violins,  the  wonder  of  succeeding  times,  whose 
tone  and  quality  more  recent  makers  have  in  vain  sought  to  equal.  Antonio  Stradivari, 
also  of  CVemona,  pupil  of  Nicolo.  if  possible  surpassed  Uie  Amati,  and  for  a  time  tlie 
repute  of  Cremona  was  kept  up  hy  the  families  or  the  Quarneri  and  Ruggieri.  Next  to 
the  Cremonese  violins,  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs,  stand  those  of  the  Tyrolese 
makers,  Jacob  Stainer,  and  Matthias  Klotz  and  his  sons.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  rninutest  details  of  form  and  proportion,  and  the  material  of  which  each  separate 
part  is  made,  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  quality  of  the  violin.  The  great 
makers  seem  by  a  sticcession  of  dolioate  experiments  and  observations  to  liave  attained 
to  acoustical  qualities  of  high  perfection,  which  their  careful  workmanship  and  extreme 
dexterity  enabled  them  in  all  cases  unfailingly  to  reproduce. — See  Otto's  Treatise  on  the 
Structure  and  Preservation  of  the  Violin;  Sandvs  and  Forster,  History  cf  the  Vtolin; 
Fetis,  Notice  of  Antonio  Stradivari,  with.  Besearchea  on  the  Origin  and  TrawfformatioM  if 
Bo^-imtrwmenU;  Hart,  27*e  Vi^Un  (1876).  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC,  Eugene  Eioianitbi/,  b.  Paris,  1814;  studied  architecture, 
and  becHme  proficient  in  designs  of  tlie  Gotliic  style..  His  reputation  in  his  profession 
is  very  high,  and  lie  is  especially  skilled  in  tiie  restoration  of  churches.  Perliaps  his 
best  work  in  this  direction  is  the  restoration  of  Sainte  Chapelle.  The  changes  in  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  were  the  joint  work  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  and  M.  Lassus.  He  is  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  academy,  London, 
He  has  wriitou  several  books  on  architecture,  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  a  Merrmre  mr  U  DefenM  de  Paris  (1871). 

VIOIOKOELLO  (diminutive  from  Ital.  violone,  lafge  viol  or  double-bass),  a  lar^  in- 
strument of  the  violin  class,  held  by  the  performer  between  his  knees,  ll  has 
four  gut  strings,  the  lowest  of  them  covered  silvered  copper  wire,  and  is  tuned  thus. 


in  fifths: 


a'— [---#    n         z.    Its  compass  extends  from   "^*  to  p Ar — ^~- -I 
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Its  signature  is  usually  the  bass  clef,  the  tenor  or  treble  clef  being  used  for  the  higher 
notes. 

VIOMfiNIL,  Antoine  Charles  du  Hotrx,  Vicomte  de,  1738-1827;  b.  Prance,  en- 
tered the  army  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  field  marshal.  He  assisted  the  Polh^ 
confederation  against  Russia  in  177u.  Coming  to  America  in  1780  as  Rochumbeau's  sec- 
ond in  command,  he  gained  distinction  at  tne  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  soon  made 
lieut.  gen.  Alter  his  return  to  France,  he  became  governor  of  La  Rochelle.  He  died 
from  wounds  received  in  defending  Louis  XVI.  in  the  assault  upon  the  Tuileries. 

VIOTTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent  violin-player;  b.  at  Fontanetto  in  Pied- 
mont, in  1753,  and  chiefly  educated  under  Pugnani  at  Turin.  After  hoKiiug  for  a  hhort 
time  the  appointment  of  first  violinist  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Turin,  he  relinquished  that 
office,  in  order  to  travel  in  Europe  with  Pugnani.  In  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  aud 
London,  his  playing  created  Vi  furore.  He  first  visited  London  m  179;J,  and  was  enga^etl 
there  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  for  a  time  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  king^s 
theater.  A  groundless  charge  laised  against  him  of  being  a  revolutionary  agent  drove 
him  from  England;  but  after  living  for  a  time  in  returement  at  Hamburg,  he  returned  to 
London,  entered  into  speculations  which  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  died  there  in  1824. 
His  compositions  include  violin  concerts  and  quartetts  for  violin,  tenor,  and  violoncello, 
violin  duets  and  solos,  and  a  few  piano-forte  compositions.  His  playing  was  charac- 
terized by  a  vigor  of  style  and  purity,  as  well  as  brilliancy  and  elegance,  previously  un- 
known; and  he  has  been  considered  the  father  of  the  modern  violin  school. 

VIFEB.  Vipim,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  mperida  (q.v.).  having  the  head 
depressed,  oblong-ovate,  somewhat  compi-essed  before,  and  wider  behind  the  eyes;  the 
head  covered  with  shields,  the  tail  with  two  rows  of  plates  beneath.  Some  naturalists 
divide  the  genus  into  two:  vip^ra,  having  one  rather  large  shield  in  front  of  the  head, 
the  rest  of  the  head  covered  with  small  shields,  and  the  muzzle  more  or  less  recurved; 
and  peliajiy  having  three  shields  on  the  head  larger  than  the  rest,  the  nose  blunt.  To 
the  latter  section  belongs  the  common  viper  or  adder  (F.  communis,  or  PeliasberuM\ 
which  is  found  throughout  Europe  from  the  n.  of  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
occurs  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  seldom 
attains  a  length  of  more  than  two  feet.  The  head  Is  depressed,  and  almost  oval,  slightly 
widening  behind  the  eyes;  the  gape  as  lon^  as  the  head.  Although  there  are  no  teeth, 
except  the  poison-fangs,  in  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  there  is  a  row  of  small  teeth  in 
the  palatine  bone  on  each  side.  The  neck  is  rather  smaller  than  the  back  of  the  head. 
From  the  neck,  the  thickness  increases  to  near  the  middle  of  the  entire  lenj^th,  and  then 
diminishes  to  the  vent.  The  tail  tapers  more  rapidly,  and  ends  in  a  point.  The  tail 
varies  in  the  proportion  of  its  length  to  that  of  the  body,  but  is  generally  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  length.  The  smaller  shields  of  the  head  are  in  some  specimens  very 
symmetrically  placed,  but  irre^larly  in  others.  The  ground  color  varies  considerably, 
being  in  general  nearly  olive,  rich  deep  brown,  or  dirty  brownish  yellow.  A  mark  be- 
tween and  rather  behmd  the  eyes,  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  binder  part  of  the  head,  a 
row  of  confluent  rhomboidal  spots  running  along  the  upper  surface,  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  and  tail,  and  a  row  of  small  irregular  triangular  spots  on  each  side,  are  much 
darker  than  the  ground  color,  often  almost  black;  and  in  all  varieties  of  color  these 
markings  appear.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  lead  color.  Vipers  are  sometimes  found  of 
color  very  different  from  the  ordinary  kind,  which  some  naturalists  have  too  hastily  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species.  Thus,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  Hack  viper  is  occasionally 
met  with,  the  ground  color  of  which  is  a  rich  black;  the  characteristic  markings  visible 
in  particular  lights,  of  a  more  intense  black  than  the  rest.  A  blue-MUed  viper  has  also 
been  described,  but  diflfers  little  from  the  ordinary  kind.  A  variety  also  occurs  with  the 
ground  color  dirty  white,  the  markings  jot  black.  The  red  viper  has  the  ground  color 
brick-red,  the  markings  rusty  brown.  It  diflfers,  however,  from  the  ordinary  kind  in 
Other  particulars.  There  are  some  slight  peculiarities  in  the  markings,  and  the  head  is 
broader  behind  the  eyes.    The  red  viper  is  found  in  some  parts  of  ^h:e^^|^£ng1and. 
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The  viper  is  the  only  venomous  serpent  found  in  Britain.  Its  bite  is  attended  with 
much  pain,  and  other  serious  consequences;  but  is  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal  in  Britain, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  so  in  warmer  countries.  The  remedies  employed  for  it  are  gen- 
erally the  external  application  of  hot  olive  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  olive  oil  and  of 
ammonia,  or  strong  stimulants  such  as  lyrandy  taken  in  iaree  doses. 

The  viper  inhabits  heaths,  dry  wooils,  and  di*y  banks.  It  preys  on  mice,  frogs,  small 
birds,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  killed  by  its  poison-fangs,  and  swallowed 
entire.  It  hybernates  during  several  months  of  the  year,  when  many  vipers,  may  often 
be  found  entwined  together  m  a  torpid  state.  The  poison  is  at  this  time  mert,  or  nearly 
so.  The  viper  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  lakes,  such  as  loeli 
Lomond,  crossing  from  one  island  to  another.  The  young  are  produced  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  from  12  to  20  or  more  at  a  birth.  The  viper  is  ovo-viviparous,  the  eggs  prob- 
ably bursting  in  the  act  of  parturition.  Their  investing  membrane  is  so  thin  and  slight 
as  to  be  veiy  easily  torn.  The  young  viper  is  coiled  up  so  closely  in  the  egg  as  almost 
to  appear  a  solid  mass,  bnt  the  moment  it  is  set  free  it  becomes  active,  and  is  ready  to 
throw  itself  into  an  attitude  of  defense.  The  beat  of  the  mother's  body  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  as  in  mammals,  but  that  of  the  sun  is  required,  and 
the  pregnant  female  viper  may  often  be  found  stretched  out  in  the  sunshine,  more 
lethargic  than  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  vipers  swallow  their  young,  to  preserve  them  from 
dan^r — as,  indeed,  other  serpents  also  are  said  to  do— and  there  is  nothing  unreasona- 
ble m  the  supposition,  as  the  young  could  live  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  of  the 
mother;  but  evidence  is  still  wanting  of  the  fact.  The  subject  has  been  discussed,  time 
after  time,  in  publications  devoted  to  natural  history,  but  the  ori^nal  uncertainty  still 
remains.  Witnesses  evidently  truthful  assert  the  fact,  but  eye-witnesses  of  the  act  of 
swallowing  are  wanted,  the  sum  offered  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  whoever  will  bring 
a  viper  with  the  swallowed  young  in  her  stomnch,  to  be  by  him  dissected,  never  having 
been  claimed.  That  young  vipers  issue  from  the  body  oi  a  crushed  viper,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 

The  name  viper  (Lat.  tipera)  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  ritipara,  but  the 
derivation  is  doubtful.  The  name  adder  arose  from  writing  an  adder,  for  a  nadder. 
The  Ang.-Sax.  is  nadre,  Old  Eng.  neddere  or  eddere,  Scot,  nether.  It  is  unconnected 
with  attor,  poison. 

Pliny,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  writers,  ascribe  great  medicinal  virtues  to  broth 
made  of  vipers,  and  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  Vipers  entwined  together  in  hiberna- 
tion were  supposed  to  produce  the  orvm  ang^tinum,  to  which  great  virtues  were 
imagined  to  belong;  and  snokestones  were  at  one  time  quite  common  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  sometimes  rounded  pieces  of  stone,  rather  larger  than  marbles,  sometimes  glass 
beads  of  various  forms,  which  were  supposed  to  cure  vipers*  bites,  and  to  be  otherwise 
useful. 

TIPEBIDS,  a  family  of  venomous  seipents.  having  the  upper  jaw  toothless,  but  with 
movable  fangs  in  front,  no  pit  l)e.ween  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  the  scales  generally  keeled, 
the  tail  short  and  tapering.  More  than  twenty  species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  No  species  has  been  found  in  America.  To  this  family 
l>elong  the  common  viper  (q.v.)  of  Europe,  the  horned  viper  or  cerastes  (q.v.)  of  northern 
Africa  and  the  w.  of  Asia,  the  puff  adder  (q.v.)  of  Africa,  and  the  death  adder  of  Aus 
tralia.  The  death  adder  (amnthopfutt  tortai)  differs  from  most  of  the  vipers  in  not  hav- 
ing the  scales  keeled.  It  is  widely  diffused  in  Australia,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the 
black  snake.  It  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  bite  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fatal  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  It  has  two  poison  fangs  on  each  upper  jaw.  The  tail  ends  in  a  small  recurved 
Bpine.  The  vipers  are  ma^t  numerous  in  warm  climates,  in  which  also  their  bite  is  more 
deadly  than  in  colder  ones. 

VIPER'S  BIT  GLOBS,  Echivm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  boraginecf,  having 
a  calyx  with  five  deep  segments,  an  almost  bell-shaped  corolla,  with  dilated  throat,  and 
iiTegular  limb,  verjMong  unequal  filaments,  and  a  bifld  style.  The  species  are  largo 
herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  rough  with  tubercles  and  hairs.  Their  flowers  are  often 
very  beautiful.  The  CoafMON  Viper  Bugloss  {E.  migare),  a  large  annual  plant,  is  a 
native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  places,  not  unfrequcnlly 
in  com-flelds.  Its  flowers  are  at  first  i-eddish,  and  afterward  blue.  It  derives  its  name, 
viper  bugloss,  from  spots  on  its  stem,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  viper;  and 
the  pronertv  of  healing  vipers*  bites  was,  therefore,  ascribed  to  it.  Other  herbaceous 
species  ^le  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Shrubby  species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Canary  islands  and  in  s.  Africa. 

▼IRCHO'W,  Rudolf,  pathologist  and  publicist,  was  bom  m  1821  at  C6slin.  in  Pomera- 
nia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  physiologist,  Johann  Mnller;  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1843:  and  beoame,  m  1847,  prosector  to  the  university  of  Berlin.  The  same  year  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure  of  typhus  in  Silesia; 
and  also,  in  conjunctfon  with  Reinhardt,  founded  the  annals  of  pathologiail  anatomy 
and  of  clinical  medicine.  The  political  commotions  of  1848  dragged  him,  in  common 
with  many  other  votaries  of  science,  into  the  revolutionary  vortex.  He  established  a 
Journal  entitled  the  Medical  Reformer,  and  also  a  democratic  club,  where  he^00d!j[-C 
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tin^islied  himself  as  nn  orator.  He  was,  in  consequence,  elected  a  member  of  the 
nalional  assembly,  but  was  not  admitted  because  he  was,  io  a  parliamentary  sense,  a 
minor.  With  the  conservative  reaction,  Virchow  had  bis  journal  suppressed,  and  loet 
his  post,  but  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  in  WQrzburg.  His 
lectures  at  that  university  were  widely  popular  for  the  novel  view's  wiiich  he  struck  out 
particularly  in  cellular  pathology.  His  reputation  grew  so  great  that  he  was  recalled  by 
Manteuffel  in  1856  to  Berlin,  where  he  re-occupied  the  chair  of  psithological  anatomy, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in  Kurope.  In  1859,  when  the  liberal  cause 
revived,  he  became  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Berlia,  w^herehe  distinp^uishcd 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  the  arbitrary  police  system  then  rampant;  and  soon  after  was 
chosen  deputy  by  the  electoral  college  of  SiuirbrClck.  and  by  two  of  tlie  Berlin  colleges. 
Ile  soon  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the  opposition,  and  proved  a  most  effective  antagouist 
of  the  encroachments  made  in  the  name  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He  took  the  lead,  in 
Jan.,  1863,  in  c^irrying  tlie  address  in  which  the  ministr)^  were  accused  of  having  violated 
the  constitution.  Such  was  the  energy  of  his  opposition,  that  in  June,  I860,  he  was 
challenged  to  a  duel  by  count  Bism»u*ck.  In  1878  he  retired  from  parliamentary  life,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  science,  after  having  been  for  years  a  jjrominent 
member  of  the  advanced  liberals  in  the  Beichstag.  Among  his  works  are  his  inaugural 
thesis,  De  Wieumate  OornecB  (1842);  Ike  Colloid  I'timourH  of  Uve  Ooaries,  and  on  Ccuu^er 
(1847);  C'A<?fem  (1848-49);  Flexions  of  tJie  Uterus,  Scrofula,  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fetcr 
(1850);  CeUvlar  Pathology  (1850);  Amyloid  Dcgeneraiion  (185^);  Morbus  Sptdnlska  (a 
disease  peculiar  to  the  iJorwegian  coasts,  1859);  Trichifiiasis  (1860);  Tumours  (1863); 
CeUular  Pathology  in  its  foundation  on  Physiological  and  Pathological  Histology  (1871);  a 
notable  article  On  the  Standpoints  of  Seieniifio  Medicine  (1878).  During  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870-71,  Virchow  took  an  active  intei-est  in  the  sanitary  armngcnients  for  the 
troops  in  the  field.  He  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  royal  medical  society  of 
London  In  1856,  and  in  1859,  corresponding  memlier  of  the  medical  society  of  Paris. 

YIBE,  an  ancient  and  pretty  t.  of  Normandy,  France,  in  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, on  the  Vire,  35  m.  s.w.  ofCaen.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  is  built  of  granite,  and  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  between  which  are  the  celebrated  valleys  of  Vire —  Vaux  de  Vire 
(see  Vaudeville).     Pop.  '72,  6,866. 

VIREO,  or  Greenlet,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of  insectivorous  bird^,  having 
a  plumage  more  or  less  tinted  with  green  and  olive.  In  the  genus  vireo  the  bill  is  short 
and  strong,  nearly  straight,  notched  and  hooked  at  the  tip.  The  wings  are  long  and 
pointed;  toes  of  moderate  length;  tail  moderate  and  even.  There  are  about  20  species, 
migmtin^  from  South  Amerioa  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  arriving  there 
in  May,  breeding  during  the  summer,  generally  having  two  broods  in  a  season,  and 
returning  in  tlie  autumn.  Many  of  these  beautiful  birds  arc  very  sweet  singers,  and  de- 
stroy a  great  many  insects.  The  nest  is  made  in  tree^  and  bushes  of  dried  leaves,  moss, 
crass,  etc.  The  rcd-eyeil  vireo,  V.  oUdoccus,  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  a  little  over 
10  in  alar  breadth.  The  tail  is  a  bright  olive-green  above;  top  of  the  crown  ashy,  and 
w^hite  below.  The  iris  is  red.  Its  nmge  is  from  eastern  United  States  to  Missouri,  and 
from  Greenland  to  Central  America.  A  more  southern  species  is  F.  barhatulus,  or  Whip- 
Tora-Kelly.  The  solitary  vireo,  V.  soUtariits  of  Baird,  about  5^  in.  long,  and  9^  in 
alar  extent,  is  found  in  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Upper  parts 
dark  olive-xrrcen ;  white  rings  around  the  eyes,  two  bands  on  the  wings,  and  edge  of 
secondary  feathers  while;  greenish-yellow  under  the  wings. 

VISQIL,  the  Magician,  is  the  character  in  which  the  great  Roman  poet  presentetl  him- 
self to  the  popular  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  this  singular  delusion 
may  be  thus  explained.  From  a  very  early  period — almost^  we  may  say,  fn)m  the  aire 
in  which  he  flourished — Virgil  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  prince  of  Laiin  poets,  flis 
poems  threw  all  others  into  the  shade,  and  this,  not  so  much  because  they  exhibited  a 
finer  and  more  original  genius,  as  because  their  style  was  perfect,  the  subject  of  his 
magnum  opus  thoroughly  national,  and  his  immense  historical  and  antiquarian  lore 
devoted  to  the  glorification  of  the  Roman  people.  From  him  the  grammarians  selected 
the  examples  of  their  rules,  and  even  composed  treatises  on  special  questions  suggested 
by  his  poems.  The  rhetoricians,  too,  found  there  material  for  their  themes  and  decla- 
mations, and  the  later  poets  imitated  his  phraseology.  Very  soon  the  idea  spnmg  up 
that  in  his  verses  there  lay  hidden  quite  a  peculiar  wisdom  and  mystic  meaning.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  as  early  as  the  3d  and  4th  c,  even  Christian  authors  (e.g..  Minutius 
Felix,  Lactantius,  and  Au^sline)  had  contracted  the  habit  of  regarding  him  reveren- 
tially, a  feeling  which,  in  its  turn,  induced  them  to  use  him  for  polemical,  or  at  least 
theological  purposes.  Hence  they  sought  to  prove  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  eclogue 
a  Messianic  prediction,  and  would  have  it  that  Virgil  foresaw  the  dt\y  of  Christ.  'I'his 
view  rooted  itself  so  deeply,  that  Virgil  and  the  Sibyl  (q.v.)  were  actually  introduced 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  along  with  the  Messiiinic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  **  mysteries"  of  the  middle  ages,  are  frequently  cited  as  bearing  wit- 
ness to  a  coming  Messiah.  Furthermore,  when  the  first  ages  of  polemical  theology 
arrived,  biblical  critics  and  controversialists  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  verses  of  Virgil 
in  elucidation  of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  confirmation  of  their  views.  Later  still, 
some  of  the  scholastics  endeavored  to  give  a  "moral*'  significance  to  the- whole  JSneid; 
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and  an  epitome  of  sacred  history  even  was  manufactured  out  of  it«  contents  (see  Cento). 
Anotlier  use,  or  ratlier  mis-ufie  of  the  verse  of  Virgil  had  already  begun  during  the 
Roman  empire,  and  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  superstitious  reverence  that  was 
gradually  encircling  the  name  of  the  poet:  we  allude  to  the  custom  of  trying  to  discover 
one's  fortune  by  Bclecting  lines  at  random  from  his  epic.  See  Sorteb  Biblios,  Sobtbs 
ViR<itLiANi«.  Ultimately,  as  may  be  seen  from  thtj  Divina  CommecUa  of  Dante,  Vlrgii 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  representative  of  pure  enlightened  reason;  a  highly-gifted 
genius  stiinding  midway  between  paganism  and  Christianity. 

We  have  reuiarked  that  this  deep,  half -religious  veneration  for  Virgil  displayed  itself 
at  a  very  early  period.  Boon  after  his  death,  statues  were  erected  to  his  memory,  even 
in  the  domestic  clmpels  of  the  emperors;  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  held  sacred;' 
pregnant  women  and  poets  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  and  hence  it  became  inevit- 
able that  all  sorts  of  myths  should  spring  up  and  attach  themselves  to  his  history;  but 
the  predoraiuant  conception  in  the  middle  ages  was  that  of  a  wise,  pure,  and  patriotic 
teacher,  endowed  with  magic  power  and  lore— quite  a  different  kind  of  being  from  the 
evilly  disposed  and  dreaded  "sorcerer"  of  popular  fancy.  The  Virgilian  myths  estab- 
lished themselves  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  places  where  he  wau  bom, 
where  he  chiefly  lived,  and  where  he  died— Mantua,  Rome,  and  Naples;  and  there  they 
even  yet  survive,  in  some  measure,  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  But,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  not  from  the  Italians,  but  foreigners,  that  they  first  obtained  literary  consideration. 
The  oldest  document  bearing  on  the  subject  of  which  we  have  any  knowled^,  is  the 
Oita  Imperalia  of  the  Englishman,  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who  collected  his  stones  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Neapolitan  populace.  A  fuller  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chron 
ide  of  Arnold  of  LQbeck,  who  got  his  information  from  Conrad,  bishop  of  Hildeshcim, 
chancellor  of  the  emj)eror  Henry  VI.  These  were  followed  by  tlieir  contenmoraries, 
Helinandus,  whose  legendary  history  of  Vireil  is  embodied  in  the  6th  book  of  Vinccn- 
tius  Bellovacensis'  Speculum  Hwtarialey  and  the  English  monk,  Alexander  Neckam, 
in  his  Be  Naturis  Berum,  the  best  parts  of  which  (relating  to  Virgil)  are  preserved  in  the 
repeatedly  published  Vi(4B  Phiiosop/ufntm  of  Gualterus  Burlaeus.  From  these  four  main 
sources  the  later  Virgilian  myth-mongers  have  chiefly  bon'owed;  of  whom  the  two 
chiefly  deserving  notice  are  Buonamente  Aliprando  (author  of  a  chronicle  of  Mantua 
in  ierza  rima,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c),  and  the  so-called  Pseudo-Villani 
(author  of  Le  Croniche  ddV  ilidita  ctMd  dU  NapoU  (Naples,  1538).  Particular  stories  and 
allusions  are  found  pretty  thickly  scattered  through  the  whole  literature  of  the  middle 
ages  after  the  13ih  century.  The  first  completfe  collection,  however,  of  the  Virgilian 
myths  was  the  French  "people's  book,"  entitled  J^cwVte  MarevetUevx  de  VirffiUe,  pub- 
lished in  the  iieginning  of  the  16th  c,  by  Jehan  Trepperel  at  Paris,  translations  of  which 
soon  after  appeared  in  Dutch  and  English.  Even  the  distant  Icelanders  had  heard  of 
the  great  matrician,  and  there  still  exists  in  MS.  an  Icelandic  VirgUius-Saga.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Virgilian  myths  collected  in  the  *'  people's  books"  are  of  variotis  ages  and 
origin,  and  have  come  down  to  us  in  different  forms.  Some  have  decidedly  been  shaped 
after  eastern  models,  but  the  majority  are  of  Latin  and  Italian  crowth. — See  Zappert, 
VirgiVs  Fortkhen  ini  Mittdalter  (Vienna,  1851);  Siebenhaar,  De  Fiwulis  quce  Media  jRItate 
ds  VtrgUionrcumferebantur  (Berl.  1837);  and  Edelestand  du  M6ril,  De  VirgUe  V  Snchan- 
teur  in  his  Melanges  Archeologiques  est  LUtiraires  (Par.  1850). 

VIRQIL'IA,  a  genus  of  leguminous  trees,  natives  of  s.  Africa.  Michaux  referred 
to  this,  one  of  the  finest  North  American  trees,  the  yellow-wood,  and  called  it  virgiHa 
lutea.  but  from  differences  in  the  pods  and  other  parts,  Raflnesque  made  a  new  genus 
for  it,  and  called  it  dadrastis  Undoria,  which  is  its  present  botanical  name.  The  name  of 
virgilia  is,  however,  commonly  applied  to  it.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  ft.  and  a 
diameter  of  about  one  foot.  It  has  long  compound  leaves,  with  from  seven  to  eleven 
leaflets,  the  base  of  the  petiole  being  expanded  to  cover  the  bud  of  the  following  year. 
The  flowers  are  in  loose,  pendent  racemes  from  10  to  20  in.  long,  of  a  pure  white,  except 
a  small  yellow  spot  in  the  center  of  each.  They  have  the  appearance  oi papClormcecB,  but 
their  distinct  stamens  and  other  characteristics  place  them  among  the  spnorem.  The  pod 
is  from  3  to  4  in.  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  four  to  six  seeded.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  the  seeds.  It  is  a  fine  garden  or  lawn 
tree. 

▼lEGILlUS  (or,  as  it  is  more  accurately  spelled,  VERGiLnrs)  MA'BO,  PuBLniB,  after 
Homer,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  consulship  of  Crassus  and 
Pompey,  Oct.  15,  70,  b.c,  at  Andes,  a  vilfage  not  far  from  Mantua.  It  is  probable  tliat 
his  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  which  was  farmed  by  himself.  Virgilius 
was  liberally  educated,  and  is  believed  to  have  studied  successively  at  Cremona  and 
Mediolanuni  (Milan).  In  philosophy,  he  was  instructed  by  Syron,  an  Epicurean,  and 
one  of  his  fellow-students  was  that  Varus  to  whom  his  sixth  eclogue  is  dedicated.  Greek 
he  learned  at  Neapolis  (Naples)  from  the  grammarian  Parthenius.  If  we  are  correct  in 
supposing  that,  in  the  first  eclogue  Virgilius  relates  his  own  cJjperience  in  the  person  of 
Tityrus,  he  first  visited  Rome  41  B.C.,  in  his  80th  year,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  his 
lands,  which  were  occupied  by  the  soldiery  of  Octavianus,  at  the  close  of  the  war  against 
the  republicans.  At  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to  Octavianus,  through  the  influence  of 
PoUio,  or  of  some  other  patron,  and  further  formed  the  acquaintance  of  his  ^reat  prp- 
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tector,  MfBCcnns.  He  continued  to  compose  his  ec^logues — the  tenth  and  last  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  Gallus,  and  referred  to  the  poet's  33d  or  34th  year.  At  the  instance  of 
Meecenas,  he  commenced  liis  Georgics  in  his  84th  year,  according  to  the  graminariuus. 
who  also  assign  7  years  as  the  time  lie  spent  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  which  was 
carried  on  priucipally  at  Naples.  The  jEneid  was  his  last  performance,  and  must  have 
occupied  many  of  tlic  laii«r  years  of  his  life.  He  went  in  19  B.  c.  to  Greece,  where  he 
meant  to  subjoct  his  great  poem  to  a  thorough  process  of  revision  and  refinement;  and 
his  voyage  to  Athens  was  made  by  Horace  the  occasion  of  the  ode  (book  i,  8)  commenc- 
ing with  "Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri,"  At  Athens,  Virgilius  met  Augustus  on  his  trium- 
phal return  from  the  east,  and  the  poet  was  induced  to  go  back  to  Rome  in  his  company. 
He  had  only  got  as  far  as  Megara,  however,  when  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which 
became  woi-se  on  his  voyage  to  Itaiy.  'On  landiog  at  Brundisium,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Tarenium,  he  was  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  traveling;  and  after 
lingering  for  a  few  days,  he  died,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  19  b.  c.  In  compliance 
with  his  dying  wish,  his  body  was  removed  to  Naples,  and  buried  at  the  second  mile-stone 
from  that  city,  on  the  Puteolan  Way.  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Aulus  Gellius  are  among 
the  writers  who  say  that  on  his  deathbed  Virgilius  desired  his  epic  poem  to  be  hurned, 
rather  than  that  it  should  see  the  light  in  its  imperfect  state;  but  that  the  injunctions  of 
Augustus  to  his  executors,  or,  according  to  others,  the  interposition  of  his  friends  Tucca 
and  Varius,  who  persuaded  him  to  bequeath  it  to  them  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  remain  unaltered,  were  the  means  of  preserving  it.  This  incident  is  quite  Id 
keeping  with  all  that  we  know  of  Virgilius's  modesty  of  character.  The  liberality  of 
his  patrons  bad  endowed  him  with  considerable  property.  He  had  a  house  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  where  he  lived  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  while  he 
allowed  the  public  free  access  to  his  excellent  library.  He  was  tall  of  stature,  dark  of 
complexion,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  farmer.  His  most  finished  poem  is  the 
GeorfficSy  in  which  the  various  departments  of  agricultural  concern  are  described  with 
great  clearness,  and  illustrated  by  episodes  of  the  finest  poetry.  His  jEnnd  shows  rather 
what  he  might  have  been  than  wnat  he  was  as  an  epic  poet.  Unfinished  as  it  is,  however, 
its  merits  have  always  secured  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  epic  writers;  while,  more 
than  auv  similar  work  of  antiquity,  it  has  furnished  a  model  to  the  epic  and  narralK'e 
poets  of  modern  Italy.  He  bas  been  edited  and  translated  by  scholars  of  nearly  every 
country  and  period.  The  best  English  translation  is  that  of  the  ^^Eneid  by  William 
Morris  (1875),  which  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  Drj'den's,  before  unequaled.  Coning- 
ton's  JEneid  is  in  some  features  highly  successful.  The  best  editions  ai*e  those  of  Heyne, 
Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Conington. 

YIR6INAL8,  a  keyed  instrument  of  former  times.  As  described  by  Dr.  Bumey,  it 
resembled  in  form  a  small  pianoforte,  with  a  compass  of  four  octaves,  furnished  with  a 
quill  and  jack  like  those  of  the  spinet,  and  a  single  string  to  each  note.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  been  a  skillful  performer  on  the  virginals;  but  the  instrument  cannot, 
as  popularly  supposed,  have  been  named  in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen,  having  been  so 
called  before  her  majesty's  time. 

VIBOIKIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  United  States  of  America,  lies  in  lat.  SO"*  31' 
— 89"  27'  n..  and  long.  75°  13' — 88°  37'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virdnia,  e.  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic,  s.  by  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  and  w.  by  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  Area,  88,852  sq.  m.,  or  24,545,280 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  99  counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Richmond  (the  capital), 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Staunton,  Waynesborough,  Alexandria,  Portsmouth,  Lynchburgh, 
and  Fredericksburg.  Chesapeake  bay,  which  divides  the  s.e.  portion  of  the  state,  affords 
deep  and  spacious  iiarbors.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  forming  the  n.e.  boun- 
dary; the  James,  York,  Chickahominy,  Rappahannock,  Rapidan,  Appomattox,  Shenan- 
doah, and  the  Nottaway  and  Roanoke,  which  empty  into  Albemarle  sound  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Eastern  Virginia  is  level  or  rolling  land,  rising  gradually  from  the  ocean  and 
i7hesapeake  bay.  The  w.  portion  is  hilly  and  mountainous;  while  through  tlie  center 
from  n.e.  to  s.w.  run  three  ranges  of  the  great  Appalachian  system  of  mountains:  (1)  a 
low  range  on  the  e.  commencing  with  the  Bull  Run  mountafns,  near  the  Potomac;  (2) 
the  Blue  Ridge,  more  elevated,  throuirh  which  the  Potomac  passes  at  Harper's  Ferr}*. 
and  which  forms  the  e.  boundary  of  the  Shenandoah  valley;  (3)  the  great  North  Moun- 
tain and  tlie  Alleghany,  which  form  for  many  miles  the  n.w.  boundary  of  Virginia.  The 
highest  peak  in  the  state  is  Balsam  mountain (5,700  ft.)  in  the  Blue  mountains.  Other 
peaks  rise  to  4,000.  The  valley  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  Shenandoah,  is  from  1200  to  1500 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  e.  coast  is  composed  of  tertiarj'  sands,  clays,  and  marls;  further 
inland,  strata  of  themiocone  groups  emerge  from  beneath  these,  and  abut  against  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  at  the  line  of  the  lowest  falls  of  iheprmcipal  rivers, 
the  head  of  na^^gation,  and  .«ite8  of  the  chief  towns.  In  the  metamorphic  belt  are  gold 
mines,  copper,  iron,  etc.  There  are  two  upper  secondary  belts  parallel  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  crossing  the  James  above  Richmond,  with  rich  coal  deposits.  The  valley  is  of  the 
lower  Silurian,  with  rich  limestones,  hematite  iron,  and  a  fertile  soil.  On  th.e  w.  bor- 
ders are  mineral  springs  (hot  and  cold)  sulphur,  salt,  gypcura.  lead,  etc.  The  western 
coal  region,  cut  through  by  large  rivers,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  fine  marble,  porcelain  clay,  fire-brick  clay,  fine  gi-anite,  soaMtone,  slate,  etc. 
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Among  the  curiosities  nre  the  natural  bridge  in  Rockbridge  co. ;  Weir's  cave  in  Augus- 
ta CO. ;  Blowing  cave,  which  sends  out  a  blast  of  cold  air  in  summer,  and  draws  in  air 
in  winter;  tlowini^and  ebbing  springs;  the  natural  tunnel,  70  ft.  high;  and  the  Hawk's 
nest,  a  pillar  1000  ft.  high.  The  climate  of  the  e.  and  s.e.  is  hot  with  malaria  in  the 
swampy  river  bottoms,  producing  bilious  and  remittent  fevers;  the  higher  regions  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  a  large  portion  of  Virginia  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  soil  of  the 
e.  portion  is  light  and  good,  but  much  exhausted  by  repeated  tobacco-crops.  The  valley 
is  rich,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  ana  various  fruits.  The  chief  products 
are  tobacco,  flour,  cotton,  wool,  coal,  lumber,  oysters,  market-vegetables  and  game.  The 
internal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  James  river,  several  canals,  and  (1878)  1685  m.  of 
railway,  {n  1878  the  state  debt  was  $20,850,000,  and  the  taxable  real  property  was 
assess(:d  at  $246,891,198.  There  is  at  Richmond  a  normal  school,  and  a  colored  normal 
industrial  school  at  Hampton.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  education,  a  state  superintendent,  county  superintendents,  and  district  trustees, 
has  been  established  in  Virginia,  but  its  effective  operation  has  been  rather  tardy.  In 
1870.  trustees  were  appointed  in  ten  out  of  the  ninety-nine  counties,  and  a  number  of 
free  schools  were  established.  There  are  state  institutions  for  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  insane  asylum  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  The  government  is  republican, 
with  a  governor  and  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  every  male 
citizen,  voting  vivd  wee, 

Vhrginia,  whose  shores  were  first  explored  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  1498,  and  again  under 
the  auspices  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  reiffn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
named,  was  first  settled  by  an  English  colony,  under  the  charter  of  the  LondoU  com*^ 
panv,  at  Jamestown,  on  the  James  river,  May  l3, 1607 — a  colony  consisting  of  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  persons  of  no  occupation,  no  families,  twelve  laborers,  and  very  few 
mechanics.  The  friendly  Indians  sold  them  land  and  provisions;  but  the  diseases  of  a 
damp  climate  swept  off  half  the  settlers  the  first  autumn.  The  energy  of  captain  John 
Smith  saved  the  colony  from  destruction ;  and  in  1609,  it  was  re-enforced  with  500  per- 
sons, includinir  20  women  and  children,  who  were  reduced  by  sickness  and  starvation  to 
60.  They  had  embarked,  to  abandon  the  settlement,  when  lord  Delaware  came  with 
emigrants  and  supplies.  The.marriage  of  John  Rolfe  to  Pocahontas  (q.v.)  secui*ed  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians.  In  1619,  90  respectable  younff  women  were  sent  out  from 
England,  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  100  lbs.  of  tobacco  each ;  also  100  convicts,  to  supply 
labor;  and  a  Dutch  trader  also  sold  them  20  negroes.  In  1622,  the  colony  was  reduced 
by  wars  and  massacres  from  4,000  to  2,500;  but  in  1624  it  became  a  crown  colony,  and 
increased,  so  that,  in  1649,  there  were  15,000  English,  with  800  "  good  negro  servants." 
and  20  churches.  The  great  production  of  tobacco  caused  such  a  fall  in  price,  that  haU 
the  crop  was  burned.  In  1671,  the  population  was  40,000,  including  2,000  black  slaves, 
and  6,000  English  convicts  and  redemptioners,  of  whom  1500  a  year  were  inaported. 
The  now  prosperous  colony  consisted  of  48  parishes,  but  had,  governor  sir  William 
Berkley  thanks  God,  no  free  schools  or  printing,  which  he  hopes  they  may  keep  free  of 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  says:  "  God  keep  us  from  both! "  In  1754,  the  colonial  militia 
took  part  in  the  French  war;  and  maj.  Gteoi^ge  Washington  was  in  gen.  Braddockis 
expedition.  In  1769,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses;  which 
had  been  established  in  1619,  asserted  for  the  colony  the  riffht  of  self-taxation,  denying 
the  ri^ht  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.  In  1773,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  other  colonies, 
and  urged  upon  their  delegates  the  declaration  of  independence.  Virginia  the  earliest 
settled,  largest,  and  most  populous  of  the  thirteen  original  states  called  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, has  been  called  the  mother  of  presidents,  four  out  of  the  five  before  1825  having 
been  Virginians.  She  was  the  first  to  propose  the  confederacy  and  the  constitution.  In 
1861,  April  17,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  The  con- 
federate  government  was  invited  to  Richmond,  which  became  the  center  of  military 
operations.  Virginia  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the  family  of  states  on  the  Jan.  26th, 
1870.  See  United  States.  The  pop.  of  Virginia  in  1800,  was  886,200,  of  which  the 
slaves  were  345,796;  '20.  1.066,879— slaves,  425.158;  '70, 1,596,818— slaves,  490,865;  70, 
1.225,177~and  no  slaves. 

VIRGINIA  {ante),  has  six  great  natural  divisions  extending  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  nearly 
parallel,  and  corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  e.  and  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range  on  the  north-west  They  differ  in  geology  '*limate,  soil,  and  production.**. 
Beginning  on  the  e..  they  are  the  tide* water,  middle,  Piei  mont,  Blue  Ridge,  vnlley,  and 
Appalachian  sections.  The  tide- water  portion  is  divided  by  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  large 
tidal  rivers  which  fiow  into  it,  into  nine  primary  and  many  subordinate  peninsulas,  no 
part  of  which  is  elevated  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  considerable  tracts  are  low 
and  marshjr.  Middle  Virginia,  a  triangular  tract  extending  from  a  n.  and  s.  line  runnina: 
through  Richmond  to  the  foot-hills  of  South-west  mountain,  is  a  wide,  undulating  plain 
of  no  great  elevation  (perhaps  an  average  heightof  400  ft.) through  which  the  many  rivers 
that  traverse  it  have  cut  their  chnnnels  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  are  bordered  by  allu- 
vial bottom-lands.  Alontr  the  e.  l>i>se  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  between  them 
and  the  coast  range,  the  Piedmont  division  extends  from  the  Potomac  and  Maryland  to 
the  Dan  at  the  North  Carolina  bonier.  It  is  244  m.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  25 
U.  K.  XV.- 8 
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m.,  and  an  area  of  about  6,000  sq.tniles.  The  Blue  Ridge  division  is  a  still  narrower  belt 
It  includes  both  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  lornis  the  eastern  ^all  of  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  fifth  division,  which  is  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley,  lying  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  e.  and  the  Endless  mountains  ou  the  >vest.  The  valley  is  a  broad 
belt  of  rolling  country  from  1200  to  1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  diversified  by  hills  and  vaileys^ 
with  several  streams.  The  Ap{)alachian  division  is  a  mountainous  region  traversed  by 
the  Alleghany  ranges.  In  Virginia  it  is  about  260  m.  long  and  from  10  to  50  wide,  and 
comprises  7,o80  sq. miles.  The  highest  peak  in  the  state,  Balsam  mountain  (about  5,700 
ft.),  is  in  the  Iron  mountains,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  range,  on  the 
border  of  North  Carolina. 

The  state  is  rich  in  minerals,  which  are  as  yet  mostly  undeveloped.  They  comprise 
gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous  coal,  granite,  limestone, 
marble,  freestone,  greeustone,  brown  stone,  brick  and  fire  clays,  glass  sand,  plumbago, 
manganese,  gypsum,  salt,  etc.  Gola  is  found  in  a  belt  from  15  to  25  m.  wide  and  200  m. 
long,  extendmg  from  Washington  to  Halifax  Gourt-House.  Iron  and  coal  abound  in 
several  parts  oi  the  state;  and  lead  and  zinc  are  found  in  the  valley  region.  The  soil  of 
the  tide-water  division  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  capable  of  yielding  large  ci'ops  of  fruit  and 
vegetables;  but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  worn  out  by  superficial  cultivation.  lu 
middle  Virginia  much  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  much  is  poor  and  sterile.  The  soils  of 
the  Piedmont  region,  consisting  largely  of  decomposed  greenstone,  are  very  fertile,  as  are 
also  portions  of  the  Blue  Ridge  country;  but  Where  the  sandstones  prevail  on  the  west- 
ern slope  they  are  sandy  and  poor.  The  valley  soil  is  underlaid  with  disinte^ting  lime- 
stones, shales,  slates,  and  clays,  and  is  very  fertile;  and  many  of  the  valleys  m  the  Appa- 
lachian region  are  rich  and  productive.  Ihe  forest  trees  of  the  sttite  are  numerous,  ami 
'differ  on  different  soils.  In  the  tide-water  section  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  (the noted 
yellow  Virginia),  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  and  locust,  from  which  large  quantities  of  timber 
and  sawed  lumber  are  obtained.  The  middle  region  contains  hirge  areas  of  superior 
hard  pine,  black,  white,  and  other  oaks,  holly,  and  other  trees;  theriedmont  has  consid- 
erable forest  laud,  with  oak  of  many  varieties,  hidcory,  tulip-poplar,  black  walnut,  locust, 
cedar,  chestnut,  and  pine;  the  Blue  Ridge  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory, 
chestnut,  locust,  and  birch ;  the  valley  has  much  superior  hard-wood  timber,  especially 
oaks  and  hickories;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Appalachian  country  are  extensive  foivsls 
thaf  include  oak,  walnut,  tulip-poplar,  locust,  sycamore,  and  pine. 

The  climate  varies  much  in  different  districts.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the 
state  ranges  from  OO"*  and  64°  in  the  s.e.,  to  48''  and  52**  in  the  valley  and  Appalachian 
region,  while  the  annual  range,  from  the  severest  cold  of  winter  to  the  greatest  heat  of 
summer,  is  not  more  than  86°.  *  In  the  e.  and  8.e.  the  summers  arc  hot,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  swampy  lands  bilious  and  typhoid  fevers  prevail.  The  region  lying  oh  and  near  Hamp- 
ton Roads  is,  however,  healthful  and  agreeable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  the  valley  hns  a 
healthful  climate,  the  summer  heat  hieing  tempered  by  the  elevation  nnd  the  cool  breezetii, 
while  it  is  also  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  the  intense  cold  of  winter. 

The  history  of  the  state  is  noticeable.  For  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  fed 
eral  constitution,  the  state  maintained  a  predominant  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
ItK  many  eminent  public  men  and  constantly  increasing  importance  in  wealth  and  popi! 
lailon  gave  it  great  influence.  When  the  secession  of  the  southern  states  from  the  union 
began  to  be  considered,  the  people  of  Virginia  were  divided  in  their  desires.  Many  of 
them  were  strongly  attached  to  the  union  and  objected  to  a  separation.  Jan.  7, 1861,  llw 
legislature  met  in  extra  session,  and  subsequently  provided  for  the  assembling  of  a  con- 
vention to  determine  what  course  should  be  adopted  by  the  state,  and  passed  resolutions 
recommending  the  states  to  appoint  commissioners  to  a  national  peace  convention  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  Nothing  beneficial  resulted  from  this  proceeding,  however,  for  tlie 
failure  to  procure  such  guaranties  from  the  northern  states  as  desired," the  adoption  of  a 
warlike  policy  by  the  general  government,  and  the  capture  of  fort  Sumter,  led  to  the  paf^s- 
ing  on  April  17  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  88  yeas  to  65  nays.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  state  authorities  took  possession  of  the  custom-house  in  Richmond, 
the  navy -yard  at  Norfolk,  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  ot^ier  federal  property; 
Troops  were  called  out,  and  money  was  raised  for  arming  and  equipping  them.  May  7 
the  state  was  admitted  to  representation  in  the  confederate  congress,  and  later  in  the 
month  Richmond  was  made  tlie  seat  of  the  confederate  government.  From  this  time 
during  the  whole  of  the  war  that  followed. Virginia  was  occupied  by  hostile  armies  and 
was  the  region  of  almost  continual  military  operations,  by  which  it  suffered  much.  There 
wore  fought  within  the  state  the  great  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Carnifex  Ferry,  Ball's  Bluff. 
Williamsburg,  Winchester,  Hanover  Court-House,  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks,  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel lorsville,  Hanover  Junction,  the  series  of , battles 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor,  in  May  and  June,  1864,  Petersburg,  Cedar  Creek, 
Fisher's  hill,  the  battles  in  the  valley,  Lynchburg,  and  Five  Forks.  During  mnst  of  the 
time  there  were  two  state  governments  in  Virginia,  the  w.  counties  having  maintainctl 
allegiance  to  the  union  and  instituted  a  separate  government  under  federal  control.  After 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-House  this  government  was  recognized  by  the  presi- 
dent as  the  lawful  one,  and  for  a  while  the  whole  state  became  subject  to  it.  Under  tb« 
act  of  congress  of  Mar.  2, 1867.  providing  military  governments  for  the  southern  stato*, 
Virginia  was  made  the  first  military  district,  to  the  command  of  which  finen.i&:hofieki 
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w«a  appointed.    A  registration  of  voters  (excluding  all  tliat  could  not  take  a  prescribed 
oM-ih)  was  taken,  preliminarj  to  a  vote  for  determining  whether  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion jjhould  be  held,  aud  the  choice  of  delegates  to  such  convention.     The  number  of 
voters  i-egistered  was  221,754,  of  whom  116,982  were  white  and  104,772  colored.    Th« 
vote  and  election  took  place  on  Oct.  22,  when  14,835  whites  and  92,507  colored  voted  for, 
and  61,249  wiiites  and  688  colored  voted  against,  the  convention.     The  total  vote  was 
169.229.  and  the  majority  for  the  convention  45,455.      It  assembled  in  Richmond  in 
December,  aud  provision  was  made  for  submitting  a  constitution  that  the  w.  counties  had 
previously  framed  to  a  popular  vote;  but  the  vote  was  postponed  aud  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  not  ratified  by  the  people  until  July  6,  1869.     On  Uie  assembling  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  following  October,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  federal 
consiitutiou  were  ratified;  and  in  January  the  state  was  restored  to  its  place  in  the  union. 
Of  the  total  population  of  the  slate  in  1870,  597,058  were  males,  and  628,105  fe- 
males;   1,211,409  were  of  native  and  13,754  of  foreign  birth.      The  density  of  the 
population  was31.95pereons  toasq.mile.     There  were  231,574  families  with  an  average 
of  5.29  persons  to  eacli,  and  224,947  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5.45  persons  to  each. 
About  412,600  persons  were  engaged  in  occupations,  of  whom  162,604  were  farmers 
and  planters,  108,400  laborers,  54,000  domestic  servants,  1075  lawyers,  2,126  physicians 
and  surgeons,  1073  clerffymen,  2,521  teachers,  20,181  merchants,  and  49,418  manufac- 
turers.  "B^  the  census  of  "1880  the  total  population  was  1,512,203,  showing  a  gain  in  ten 
years  of  §87,040.     The  males  numbered  745,554,  and  the  females,  766,656;   those  of 
native  birth,  1,497,565;  of  foreijm,  14,688;   the  whites,  880,376;  the  colored,  631,827. 
Tlie  i*ecet)t  settlement  of  many  English  and  other  agriculturists  in  the  stale  has  given 
promise  of  prosperity  for  the  farming  interests.    The  only  definite  statistics  at  present 
obtainable,  however,  are  those  of  1870.     At  that  time  the  amount  of  land  in  farms  was 
18,145,911  acres,  of  which  8,165,040  acres  were  improved.     The  average  size  of  farms 
was  246  acres:  their  aggregate  value,  |213. 020,845;  and  the  value  of  tlie  farm  products 
for  the  year,  $51,774,801.     No  state  in  the  union,  except  Kentucky,  equals  Virginia  in 
the  amount  and  value  of  its  ancient  staple,  tobacco;  but  the  spread  of  the  system  of 
mixed  agriculture  has  diminished  its  importance  to  some  extent.     In  1870  there  were 
produced  37,086,864  pounds.     Some  cotton,  is  produced  in  the  tide-water  section,  and 
flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  but  not  extensively.     Of  the  cereals  in  1870,  there  were  raised 
7,398,787  bushels  of  wheat,  582,264  of  rye,  17,649,304  of  Indian  com,  6,867,564  of  oats, 
7,259  of  barley,  and  49,075  of  buckwheat.     Other  products  were  877,110  pounds  of 
wool,  199,883  *ons  of  hay,  10,999  pounds  of  hops,  245,093  of  maple  sugar,  829,155  gSfh 
Ions  of  sorghum,   and  11,400  gallons  of  maple  molasses,   1,293,853  bushels  of  Irlsk 
potatoes,  865.882. of  sweet  potatoes,  162,102  of  peas  and  beans,  26,488  pounds  of  bees- 
wax and  505,289  pounds  of  honey,   26,288  gallons  of  domestic  wine,  11,867  busl.els  of 
clover-seed,  12,709  of  grass-seed,  6,979,269  pounds  of  butler,  71,748  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  266,812  crallons  of  milk.    The  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  state  was  estimated  at 
$28,187,669,  and  consisted  of  168,938  horses,  26,903  mules  and  asses,  578,152  neat  cattle 
of  which  18i8,471  were  milch  cows,  870,145  sheep,  and  674,670  swine.     The  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  state  have  been  developea  slowly,  though  its  great  variety  and 
abundance  of  raw  material,  the  ample  water-power,  and  the  convenience  and  extent  of 
transportation  facilities  give  it  marked  advantiiges.     In  1870  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments numbered  5,938.  emploved  26,974  hands,  possessed  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$18,455,400,  paid  $5,343,099  in  wages,  used  raw  material  valued  at  $23,882,884,  aud 
produced  goods  annudly  valued  at  $38,364,322.     The  most  prominent  establishments 
were  the  tobacco  factories  at  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  the  flour  manufactories  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  iron  foundries  in  Richmond.     The  principal  other  establishments  were 
173  saw  mills,  11  cotton  mills,  172  tanneries,  37  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  186  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  and  4  paper  mills.     The  products  of 
mines  and  quarries  in  1870  amounted  to  $409,914,  including  bituminous  coal  valued  at 
$226,114;  copper,  $8,000;  gold  quartz,^$81,000;  iron  ore,  $28,000;  lead,  $28,000;  slate, 
$42,800;  stone,  $51,000;  and  zinc,  $5J00.    The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining 
amounted  to  $1,118,000,  of  which  $7?S,200  was  invested  in  the  coal  industry.    In  com- 
merce the  state  has  not  been  very  prominent,  especially  in, the  coastwise  trade.     Lately, 
however,  the  ports  have  begun  to  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  foreign  trade,  ^wd  Nor 
folk  particularly  has  become  a  leading  cotton  port.     The  other  ports  of  entry  are  Peters 
Imrg,   Alexandria,  Richmond,  Yorktown,    Tappahannock,    City    Point,   Suffolk    and 
Williamsburg;  while  several  other  places  on  tide-water  are  shipping  points  of  some, 
importance.     The  leading  exports  are  tobacco,  naval  stores,  cotton,  and  lumber.     Tlieir 
vulne  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1875,  was  $8,189,327,  and  the  value  of  the  imports, 
$487,082.     The  railroad  facilities  for  traffic  compare  favorably  with  several  of  tlie  north- 
ern states,  and  are  constantly  improving.     The  most  important  roads  are  the  Atlantic* 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  its  branches,  427  m.  in  length;  the  Washington  City,  Vir- 
ginia Midland  and  Great  Southern,  with  2  branches,  315  m. ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
with  2  branches,  232  m.  within  the  state:  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  141  m.  in  th]9 
state;  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac,  120  m. ;  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, with  8  branches.  108  m. ;   the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  60  m.  in  the  state;  the 
Richmond,  York  River  and  Chesapeake,  38  m. ;  the  Washington  and  Ohio.  52  m. :  the 
Valley  railroad,  104  of  its  207  m.  in  the  state;  and  the  Fredericksburg  and  Gordons^ 
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ville,  20  miles.  Other  facilities  are  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal,  from  Richmond 
to  Buchauan,  198  m. ;  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal,  from  Noilolk  to  Albe 
luarle  sound;  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  which  makes  the  same  connections  by  another 
route;  and  a  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Georgetown,  connecting  with  the Chesapeaike  and 
Ohio  canal.  The  commercial  transactions  and  wealth  of  the  state  sustained  in  1875,  zfO 
national  banks,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,590,000,  bonds  on  deposit  to  the  amount 
of  13,676,750,  and  outstanding  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $3,615,000;  38  state  banks  with 
an  aggrej^te  capital  of  $3,413,600;  13  savings  banks,  with  capital  and  depodiis  amount- 
ing to  $982,300;  and  37  private  banking-houses.  The  insurance  companies  numbered 
19  tire  and  marine,  and  5  life  insurance,  the  first  of  which  possessed  assets  amounting  to 
$5,400,000,  and  the  second  those  amounting  to  $2,800,000. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  Yirduia  in  1870  was  $365,489,917, 
including  $279,116,017  of  real  and  $86,323,900  of  personal  But  the  true  value  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $409,588,133.  Since  then,  however,  the  first  totals  have  shrunken  conaider- 
ably  by  reason,  it  is  stated,  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  license  taxes.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  state  in  1879  was  $2,762,519,  derived  from  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  $100 
on  total  value  of  real  estate  (assessed  at  $244,563,717);  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  $100  on  per 
sonal  property  (assessed  at  $71,013,105);  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  exceeding  $600; 
a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age ;  taxes  derived  from  ruil- 
ronds,  bank,  and  insurance  companies ;  and  revenues  derived  from  licenses  and  other 
minor  sources.  The  state  debt  in  1879  amounted  to  $29,667,304,  the  most  of  which  had 
been  contracted  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals.  The  estimated  expenses  of 
the  government  were  $701,118,  and  the  amount  estimated  to  be  due  to  the  public  free 
schools  annually  was  $487,442,  which  left  an  annual  surplus,  from  the  yearly  revenue 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt,  and  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
government,  amounting  to  $1,397,517. 

The  present  public  school  svstem  of  the  state,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  most  of  tlie 
states,  dates  its  organization  trom  1870.  Previous  to  that  year  the  free  schools  had 
received  little  attention.  The  general  supervision  is  vested  in  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  elected  every  four  years  by  joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  the 
board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  the  superintendeuL 
The  schools  are  supported  by  state  and  local  taxation  and  an  annual  state  fund,  ^78.- 
750,  mentioned  above.  Substantial  aid  is  received  also  from  the  Peabody  educational 
fund.  In  1875  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,021,396. 
The  school  population  at  that  time  was  482,789  children;  of  whom  280,149  were  while 
and  202,640  colored;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  184.486  (only  about  38  per  cent 
of  the  whole),  of  whom  129,545  were  white  and  54,941  colored;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  reported  to  be  74,056  whites  and  29,871  colored.  The  numlier  of  schools 
was  4,185,  of  which  1064  were  wholly  for  colored  children.  These  had  2.360  white 
male  and  351  colored  male  teachers,  and  1363  white  female  and  188  colored  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  school-houges  used  was  4,561,  of  which  2,101  were  log.  1617 
frame,  129  brick,  and  38  stone.  Altogether  the  value  of  school  property  owned  bv  the 
districts  was  estimated  to  be  $757,181.  Of  the  academies,  seminaries,  and  pan^chial 
schools,  5  are  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  8  of  the  Baptists,  4  of'the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  cliurch,  4  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  3  of  the  Roman 
Ctitholics,  and  1  of  the  Lutherans.  Most  of  these  schools  are  endowed  and  in  a  pro*t- 
perous  condition.  The  principal  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  the 
state  are,  the  university  of  Vir«nnia,  near  Charlottesville  [see  Vihginia,  Univeb8ity 
okI;  the  college  of  William  and  Maiy  (Prot.  Episcopal)  at  Williamsburg;  Washington 
and  Lee  university  at  Lexington;  Emory  and  Henry  college  (M.  E.,  South)  at  Emon'; 
Humpden-Sidney  college  (Presbyterian)  at  Hanrpden- Sidney;  Randolph-Macon  college 
(M.  E.,  South)  at  Ashland;  Richmond  college  (Baptist)  at  Richmond:  Roanoke  college 
(liUtheran)  at  Salem;  the  Virginia  military  institute,  at  Lexington;  the  Hapipton  normal 
and  agricultund  institute  (Am.  Miss.  Assoc,  Congregational)  at  Hampton:  the  Union 
theological  seminary  of  the  general  assembly  (Presbyterian)  at  Hampden -Sidney;  and 
the  medical  college  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  Many  of  these  institutions  have  been  in 
existence  a  long  time,  the  first  three  especially,  and  are  colleges  of  distinction.  Other 
e4lucAtional  advantages  are  afforded  by. two  state  libmries  with;22,700  vols. ;  12  court  nod 
hiw  libraries  with  2,117  vols.:  1146  8uri(iny-school,  with  182.436  vols.;  232 church,  with 
75,233;  and  12  circulating  libraries,  with  *52,781  vols.  The  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  is  about  145;  including  21  dailies.  92  weeklies,  and  11  monthlies.  Thje  total 
number  of  religious  orgiinizations  in  1870  was  2,582,  having  2,405  edifices  with  765,127 
sittings,  und  property  valued  at  $5,277,368.  The  churches  were  of  the  following 
denominations:  849  Baptist,  100  Christian.  185  Protestant  Episcopal,  12  Friends,  8  Jew- 
ish. 80  Lutheran,  1011  Methodist,  1  Moravian.  3  Swedenbor^ian,  204  Presbyterian,  1 
Reformed  church  in  America,  24  Reformed  church  in  the  United  States,  19  Roman 
Catholic.  42  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  43  not  designated. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  gives  the  right  of  voting  to  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  21  years  old  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  county, 
city,  or  town  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  three  months  next  preceding  any  election. 
Persons  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  oflice.  and  none  others,  may  sit  as  jnroi*8.  The  gov- 
ernor  and  lieut.  governor  are  elected  by  the  people  every  four  years.  |-  The  secretary  of 
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the  commonwealth,  treasurer,  and  auditor  of  public  accounts  are  elected  every  two 
years  by  a  joint  vote  ol*  the  general  assembly.  This  assembly,  or  the  legislature,  con- 
sists of  a  senate  of  43  members  and  a  house  of  188  delegates,  the  former  of  which  are 
elected  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  two.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
conrt  of  appeals,  circuit  courts;  and  county  courts.  The  constitution  requires  taxation 
lo  be  uniform  and  equal,  and  the  legislature  may  exempt  all  property  used  exclusively 
for  state,  county,  municipal,  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  and  religious  purposes. 
J^CJ^ides  the  usual  two  senators,  the  state  is  represented  in  congress  by  0  representatives, 
nnd  has  11  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  fol- 
lows: 1788,  Washington,  10,  vice-p.  scattering;  1792,  Washington  and  Clinton,  21; 
1796,  Jeflferson,  20,  vice-p.  scattering;  1800,  Jmarsou  and  Burr,  21;  1804,  Jeflferson  and 
Clintun,  24;  1808,  Madison  and  Clinton,  24:  1812.  Madison  and  Q^rry,  25;  1816,  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins,  25;  1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  25;  1824,  Crawford  and  Macon, 
H\  1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  24;  1882,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  23;  1886,  Van  Buren 
and  Smith,  23;  1840,  Van  Buren,  28,  vice-p.  scattering;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas,  IT; 
1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  17;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  15;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Brecken- 
ridge  15;  1860,  Bell  and  Everett,  15;  1864and  1868,  no  rote;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  11; 
1876,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  11;  1880,  Hancock  and  English,  11. 

VIB0IHIA,  a  city  of  Nevada,  which  has  grown  into  importance  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  few  even  among  American  towns  can  parallel.  Settled  after  1860.  it  had  in 
1870  a  population  of  7,0&,  and  its  increase  since  then  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  10,000  people  were  left  homeless  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  jm^  of  the  city  in  1875. 

VIRGINIA  {ante\  a  city  in  w.  Nevada;  settled  1869;  incorporated  1861;  co.  seat  of 
Storey  CO. ;  180  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  San  Francisco,  15  m.  n.e.  of  Carson  City,  52 
ni.  8.  of  Reno,  on  the  CcniraJ  Pacific  railroad;  pop.  '80,  13,705.  It  is  built  on  the  e. 
slope  of  mount  Davidson,  a  petik  of  the  Washoe  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  seamed  by 
tlie  operations  on  the  rich  silver  mines,  about  7.827  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
containB  the  Comstock lode,  with  ores  of  about  j  value  of  gold,  and  f  of  silver,  discov- 
ercil  in  1859  by  a  Virgir^ian,  hence  the  name  of  the  city.  In  this  mine  is  the  famous 
Suti-o  tunnel,  constructed  to  facilitate  mining  operations.  Virginia  also  contains  the 
Big  Bonanza  or  consolidated  Virginia,  the  annual  yield  of  which  is  estimated  as  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  silver;  about  equal  to  the  Comstock  lode,  the  Virginia  yielding  in 
one  month  $3,634,000.  The  California  mine  extends  farther  n.,  and  is  also  remarkable. 
The  buildings  in  Virginia  are  principally  of  stone  and  brick;  the  streets  are  broad, 
gnided  at  great  expense,  and  wtthout  trees.  It  has  many  fine  residences,  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  springs  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
conducted  through  iron  pipes.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  Roman  Cotholic  school, 
ngencies  of  the  Nevada  bank  of  San  Francisco,  and  bank  of  California,  5  churches,  2 
theaters,  8  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  public  schools,  and  a  branch  bunking  house 
nt  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

VIRGINIA  CITY,  a  city  in  8.w.  Montana,  settled  1868,  incorporpted  1865;  co.  seat 
of  Madison  oo..  and  capital  of  the  territory  until  1875,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Helena.  It  is  situated  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  110  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  Helena;  pop.  '70,  1500.  It  is  built  in  Alder  gulch,  16  m.  long,  5,713 
ft.  alH)ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  in  the  center  of  a  rich  gojd  mining  district.  In  the  first 
8  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1863,  $80,000,000  worth  ofgoid  was  taken  from 
thi*«  vicinity.  Other  mineral  products  are  silver,  limestone,  gneiss,  galena,  and  ser- 
jHjntine.  It  is  connected  with  Dillon,  the  terminus  of  the  Utah  Northern  railroad,  bv 
regular  stage  lines.  It  has  a  court-house,  jhil,  8  churches,  2  newspapers,  2  banks,  anci 
a  public  libraiy.     In  the  vicinity  are  hot  springs  with  medicinal  qualities. 

VIBGIHIA.  UNIVERSITY  OF.  an  institution  of  learning  at  Charlottesville,  Albemarle 
CO.,  Va. ;  4  m.  from  Monticello.  the  seat  of  Jefferson,  by  whom  it  was  planned  and 
orinmized.  It  was  chartered  by  the  state  in  1819,  ancf  opened  in  1825.  It  is  gov- 
(?rned  by  a  rector  and  9  visitors.  It  has  schools  of  ancient  languages  and  history; 
modern  languages,  history,  and  literature;  mathematirs,  natural  philosophy,  law,  medfi- 
cine,  etc.  The  state  pupils  are  free.  Each  student  must  attend  three  schools,  and  each 
school  confers  its  own  degrees.  Those  who  have  degrees  in  two  or  three  schools 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  those  who  take"  degrees  in  six  schools  receive 
that  of  master  of  arts.    There  were  in  1875-76,  380  students.     Library,  86,000  vols. 

VIRGINIA, Untversity OF  (a/ife), near  Charlottesville, AUiemarle  co.,Va. :  established 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  1825.  In  this  institution  there  is  no  curriculum  or  prescribed  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every  student.  In  establishing  it  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  a  university  in  the  true  sense  of  the  name, 
providing,  as  amply  as  the  available  means  would  permit,  for  thorough  instruction  in 
independent  schools  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  learning,  assuming  that  the  opporluni- 
ties  for  study  thus  presented  were  privileges  to  be  voluntarily  and  eagerly  sought,  anrl 
allowing  students  to  select  for  themselves  the  departments  to  which  they  are  led  by 
their  special  tastes  and  proposed  pursuits  in  life.  No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred. 
The  course  of  study  embraces — 1.  A  Ttterary  and  scientific  department;  2.  A  medical 
department;  3.  A  law  department.     The  library,  originally  selected  and  arranged  hy^ 
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Mr.  Jefferson  and  since  enlarged,  contains  about  86.000  yoIs.  The  Brooks  museum  of 
natural  history,  consisting  of  well-selected  cabinets  of  zoology,  mineralog)-,  and  gc<>l- 
ogy,  and  a  botanical  collectiou.  are  arranged  in  a  handsome  building,  and  fumii5.U 
ample  illustration  in  their  several  departments.  There  is  a  well-appointed  infirmary 
connected  with  the  university  for  the  carea^d  comfort  of  sick  studeuis.  Every  student 
on  admission  deposits  the  infirmary  fee,  which  entitles  him,  in  case  of  sickness  during 
the  session,  to  the  advice  and  attention  of  the  infirmary  physicians,  and  if  necessary.  1<* 
nursing  by  professional  nurses,  without  additional  charge.  Attendance  on  reli^ous  ser- 
vices is  purely  voluntary.  The  university  has  an  income  of  over  |86,000.  !Number  <>f 
professors  (187&-«0),  17;  other  instructors,  7;  students,  329.  James  F.  Harrison,  m.d., 
is  chairman  of  faculty. 

YIBGIHIAK  GXEEFEB.    See  Yitacejb. 

YIBOIVIAir  QUAIL,  or  C01.IN,  Ortyx,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  tetraonida 
closely  allied  to  quails  and  partridges,  but  differing  from  both  in  having  a  shorter  and 
thicker  bill,  and  a  rather  more  lengthened  tail.  They  are  all  natives  of  America.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  Virginian  Colin  (0.  Virginiana),  which  is  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  and  in  some  parts  is  commonlv  known  by  the  name  of  quail, 
in  others  by  that  of  partridge.  In  size  it  is  intermediate  between  the  common  quail 
and  the  common  partrid^  of  Britain.  The  prevalent  color  of  the  plumage  is  brownish- 
red,  the  under  parts  whitish;  but  all  parts  are  more  or  less  mottled  with  different  coloi-s. 
The  feathers  of  the  head  are  capable  of  being  erected  into  a  sort  of  crest.  The  call  of 
the  male  Is  popularly  regarded  as  resembling  the  words.  Ah,  Bob  White  I  The  coveys  of 
the  Virginian  quail  often  approach  houses  m  winter,  an<l  mingle  with  domestic  poultrj-. 
Great  numbers  are  killed  by  guns  and  taken  in  snares;  and  in  the  western  and  southern 
slates  many  hundreds  are  often  caught  in  a  day  by  parties  of  men  on  horseback,  who 
drive  the  coveys  into  a  great  cylindrical  net.  This  bird  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
seems  well  fitted  for  the  poultry-yard.  It  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  may  almost  be  regarded,  as  naturalized,  although  still  rare  in  England. — 
There  are  several  other  species  of  the  genus  in  Mexico,  California,  and  then.w.  of 
America,  of  which  one,  the  Califobnian  Colin  (0.  CcUifomiea),  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  and  beautiful  black  crest. 

YIXOIV  ISLAKBS.  a  group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  partly  belonging  to  Den> 
mark,  partly  to  Britain,  directly  e.  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  islands  and  islets  are  about  50 
in  number,  but  of  these,  onl^  a  few  are  of  any  considerable  size  or  importance.  Tliree 
of  the  islands,  with  an  area  in  all  of  119  sq.m.,  belong  to  Denmark — viz.,  St.  Thomas 
(see  Thomas,  St.),  St.  Croix  (see  Croix,  Ste.),  and  St.  John  (witli  an  area  of  21  sq.m.); 
and  the  other  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Tortola,  Virgjn-Gorda,  Anegada,  Vieque, 
and  Culebra,  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  area  of  the  British  possessions  of  the  Virgin 
islands  is  94  sq.m.,  or  over  60,000  acres  (returns  for  1871);  and  the  pop,  in  1871  was 
6,651,  of  whom  123  were  white,  1968  colored,  and  4,565  black.  The  characteristic  phys- 
ical features  are  rugged  heights  and  precipitous  coast-lines,  marked  b]f'  numerous  bays, 
havens,  and  creeks.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  possessed  by  the  emancipated  blacks,  are 
covered  with  guinea-grass,  which  forms  good  jiasturaire  for  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  A 
valuable  mine  of  copper  has  been  worked  at  Virgin-Gorda;  and  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuable  minerals  are  said  to  have  been  found;  but  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  liveii- 
hood  chiefly  by  wrecking.  In  1876  the  revenue  amounted  to  £2,181,  the  expenditure 
to  £2,089.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  year  was  £4,694;  of  the  imports, 
£2,658.     Cotton,  sugar,  ginger,  and  indigo  are  the  pnncipal  products. 

VIBGIKMABT.    See  Mary. 

YIBOIK'S  BOWEB.    See  Clehati& 

TIBIATEUS,  a  Lusitanian  (i.e.,  Portuguese)  patriot,  who  energetically  strove  to  pre- 
vent his  country  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  He  flourished  in  the 
2(1  c.  B.C.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  afterward  became  a  guerrilla  chief,  and  appears 
to  have  supported  himself  (like  many  of  the  Lusitanian  borderers)  by  predatory  excur. 
sions  into  the  neighboring  Spanish  territory.  This  mode  of  life  brought  him  into  col  1 
ILsion  with  Rome,  and  in  the  year  151  B.C.,  the  proprsetor,  Ser.  Galba,  was  ordered  1. 1 
invade  the  country,  and  reduce  the  Lusitanians  to  subjection.  By  an  act  of  detestable 
treachery  Galba  succeeded  in  destroying  a  large  body  of  the  natives;  but  the  few  whci 
escaped  (amougwhom  was  Viriathus)  were  inspired  with  the  most  implacable  animos- 
ity toward  the  Romans,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  rouse  the  patriotic  passions  of 
their  countrymen.  Viriathus  soon  rose  into  prominence.  At  flrst  he  kept  mainly  in 
the  mountains,  and  contented  himself  with  harassing  the  enemy  by  sudden  and  fierce 
descents,  but  in  147  (having  been  formally  chosen  leader  in  a  season  of  great  peril)  ho 
gave  battle  to  Vetilius,  the  Roman  propnetor,  near  Tribola  (a  town  of  Lusitania,  s.  of 
the  Tagua),  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  yenr'^ 
he  repeatedly  came  off  victorious  in  conflict  with  Roman  armies;  until  in  144  the  consul. 
Q.  Fabius  JEmilianus,  encountered  him  in  Andalusia  with  a  large  army  of  15,000  ff>ol 
and  2,000  horse,  and  Viriathus  was  driven  back  into  his  native  fastnesses.  But  the 
Spaaish  tribes  themselves  now  broke  out  in  insurrection  against  their  foreign  mnsters; 
and  after  148  the  Romans  had  both  a  Numantine  and  a  Lusitanian  w^  ^P^^^^^l  >'^^<^ 
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^neral  sent  against  Yiriatbus  was  tlie  propraetor,  Q.  Pompeins,  who,  after  a  slight 
temporary  success,  was  utterly  crushed  at  the  **hill  of  Venus,"  and  forced  to  take  ref- 
uge at  Corduba  (in  Andalusia),  while  the  conqueror  wasted  all  the  countiy  round  the 
Guadalquivir.  Next  year  (142),  the  Romans  were  more  fortunate.  Q.  Fabins  Servili- 
anus,  consul,  conducted  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  driving  Viriathus  once  more  out  of 
Spain,  and  in  annihilating  several  guerrilla  bands;  but  in  141  atenible  reverse  befell 
him  near  Grisane,  when  the  whole  of  his  army  was  hoi)ele88ly  surrounded  in  a  moun- 
titin-pass,  and  the  story  of  the  Oaudine  Forks  (q<v.)  was  repetited.  by  its  unconditional 
surrender.  Viriathus,  like  Cains  Pontius,  showed  a  noble  magnanimity  in  his  hour  of 
supreme  triumph;  he  allowed  his  captives  to  go  away  free  and  unhurt  on  condition  of 
Scrvilianus  allowing  the  Lusitanians  to  retain  their  independence,  and  accepting  their 
alliance.  His  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  Portuguese  patriot  seemed  to  have  tri- 
umplied  over  his  colossal  adversary;  but  in  140  the  consul,  Q.  Servilius  Cflepio  (brother 
of  Servilianus),  having  received  the  command  in  Further  Spain,  suddenly  and  treacher- 
ously resumed  the  war  against  Viriathus,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  not  succeed  in  fair 
flighting,  bribed  some  Lusitanian  envoys  (who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Viriathus  with 
offers  of  peace)  to  murder  their  master,  which  they  did  while  he  lay  sleeping  in  his 
tent.  The  death  of  this  heroic  chief  was  practically  the  ruin  of  Lusitanian  independ- 
ence; for  though  the  followers  of  Viriathus  elected  another  leader  in  his  j)lace,  and 
strove  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  could  scarcely  maintain  themselves  in  the  field  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  were  then  glad  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans. 

VntTXTAL  VELOCITY.    See  Work, 

TI'BXTS  (the  Lat.  for  a  poisonoiM  Uquid)  is  a  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  those 
mystenous  poisonous  agencies  which  produce  zymotic  diseases  (q.v.),  such  as  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  the  various  forms  of  continued  fever,  ague,  whooping-cough,  cholera, 
syphilis,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  etc.  While  each  qif  these  morbid  poisons  (as  they  are 
frequently  called)  has  a  dettnite  and  s|)ecific  action,  they  collectively  obey  certain  laws. 
For  example  (1.),  their  actions  are  variously  limited,  some  affecting  only  one  organ  or 
system  of  organs,  while  others  involve  two  or  more  organs  or  system  of  organs.  Thus, 
in  bronchocele  or  goiter,  we  have  an  example  of  a  poison  acting  only  on  the  thyroid 
gland,  while  in  whooping-cough  and  hydrophobia  all  the  organs  supplied  by  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves  (q.v.)  are  affected,  and,  in  paludal  or  malarial  poison  most  of  the 
organs.  (2.)  Morbid  poisons,  like  medicines  and  ordinary  poisons,  have  their  period  of 
latency,  which,  however,  here  is  usually  much  prolonged.  While  a  medicine,  e.g.,  is 
seldom  longer  than  a  few  hours  in  exhibiting  its  effects,  the  poisons  of  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox  remain  latent  in  the  system  for  at  least  seven,  ten,  and  sixteen  days 
respectively;  while  that  of  paludal  fever  and  hydrophobia  may  be  dormant  for  a  year 
or  upward.  (3.)  When  several  tissues  or  or^ns  are  acted  on,  the  actions  may  be  simul- 
laueous,  but  are  more  commonly  consecutive,  a  considerable  interval  often  elapsin<? 
between  the  attacks.  (4.)  Another  law  of  morbid  poisons  is,  that  two  may  co-exist  in 
the  same  person;  for  example,  small-pox  and  cow-pox  have  often  been  seen  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  person.  In  this  case,  each  disease  runs  its  course  unaffected  by  the 
other;  but  most  commonly,  when  two  co-exist,  one  lies  latent  while  the  other  runs  its 
course.  Thus,  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  may  suddenly  subside,  and  small  pox  make 
its  appearance;  on  recovery  from  this  disease  the  intermittent  fever  may  return. 

Among  the  peculiarities  presenteil  by  morbid  poisons,  the  following  points  must  he 
noticed:  (1.)  In  experiments  made  on  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  virus  by  Dr. 
Fordyce,  it  was  found  that  extremely  diluted  poison,  if  it  acted  at  all,  produced  the 
same  effects  when  introduced  into  the  system  as  the  concentrated  virus.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  virus 
received  into  the  system.  (2.)  Women  in  child-bed  may  not  only  engender  a  special 
poison  of  this  class — that  of  puerperal  fever — but  are  highly  susceptible  of  these  poisons, 
and  almost  always  succumb  to  their  action.  (3.)  Another  peculiar  law  of  morbid 
poisons,  and  one  wholly  unknown  in  medicinal  substances,  is,  as  Dr.  Aitken  remarks, 
•*  the  faculty  which  the  human  body  possesses  of  generating  to  an  enormous  extent  a 
poison  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  the  disease  was  originally  produced.  A 
quantity  of  small-pox  matter  not  so  big  as  a  pin's  head  will  produce  many  thousand 
pustules,  each  containing  fifty  times  as  much  pestilent  matter  as  was  originally  inserted; 
and  the  miasmata  secreted  by  one  child  laboring  under  whooping-cough  are  sufficient  to 
infect  a  whole  city."  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  development  of  syphilitic  poison 
from  a  single  infant  over  a  whole  province  is  given  in  the  article  Syphilis.  (4.)  A  still 
more  remarkable  fact  is,  that  many  of  these  morbid  poisons  possess  the  property  of  never 
occurring  more  than  once  in  the  life  of  the  same  individual.  This  is  the  case  with  scar- 
latina, measles,  small-pox,  whooping-cough,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers.  (5.)  This  class  of  poisons  is  powerfully  infiuenced  by  climate,  and  probably  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Thus,  the  severe  forms  of  typhus  so  common  in  this  country 
are  hardly  known  in  warmer  climates,  and  the  influence  of  cold  weather  on  cholera  and 
plague  are  well  known. — For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Robert  Williams  On  Morbid  Poisons;  and  to  the  chapter  on  zymotic  diseases,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Aitken 's  ihience  and  Praciice  of  Medicine,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
n,08t  of  the  preceding  remarks.  ^^^.^^^^^  byGoOglC 
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VISCHER.  Friedrich  Tbbobor,  b.  Germany,  1807;  educated  at  T&bingoi,  where 
hc.Htuciied  theology.  He  boon  devoted  himself  to  SBsthetics  and  philosophy,  and  after 
travels  in  Italy  and  Q recce,  became  prof,  of  SBSthetics  at  TUbiniren  in  1844,  and  h:is 
remained  there  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1855-66,  when  he  lived  in  Zurich.  Hln 
principal  book  is  his  .MttiusUk  (1848-58). 

VI8C0VTI,  a  Lombard  family  which  rose  to  sovereign  rank  in  northern  Italy  in  the 
Idth  c,  and  waa  equally  distinguished  by  the  share  it  took  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  by  the  services  which  it  rendered  to  literature  and  science.  The  name 
Yisconti  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ^DMecomUes,  and  at  first  was  merely  the  title  of  an 
office,  but  it  gradually  became  a  family, surname,  though  when  it  came  to  Ue  applied  to 
this  family  authentic  history  fails  to  explain.  The  family  descended,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, from  Desideiius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  belonged  to  the  feudal  nobil- 
ity of  northern  Lombardy,  having  large  estates  near  lakes  Como  and  Maggiora  The 
first  who  appears  prominently  in  history  is  Ottone,  who  became,  in  1078,  viscount  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  The  great  Lombard  families  having,  in  course  of  time, 
split  up  into  a  multitude  of  lines,  each  in  possession  of  a  petty  sovereignty,  the  Yisconti 
on  this  account  rose  into  comparative  importance,  more  especially  wlien,  in  1262, 
anotlier  Ottonb  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Milan  by  pope  Urban  IV.  This  appoint- 
ment being  considered  by  the  people  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  chapter,  was 
opposed  by  them ;  and  their  leader,  Martino  della  Torre,  and  his  successors,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  see,  and  forced  the  archbishop  to  exile  himself  for  15  yesirs. 
At  last,  the  exiled  Ottone  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles  and  emigrants  upon 
Milan,  defeated  and  captured  his  rival  in  a  bloody  and  desperate  conflict  near  Desio 
(Jau.  21,  1277),  and  entered  the  city  ainid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  hailed 
him  as  archbisiiop  and  perpetual  lord  of  Milan.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
newl^'-acquircd  dignities  undisturbed,  for,  during  the  eleven  ^rears  of  his  temporal  sov- 
creignty^  he  wtis  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with  the  Torriani;  and  the 
contest  was  continued  by  his  grand-nephew  Mattbo,  who  was  chosen  '*  captain  of  the 
people"  in  1288.  Ottone  continuing  in  the  archbishopric  till  his  death  in  ISS^S.  Matteo 
proved  himself  a  prudent  and  temperate  ruler,  and  his  influential  position  was  recog- 
i)ized  by  the  emperor  Adolf,  who  created  him  imperial  vicar  in  Lombard^.  Expelled 
by  the  Torriani  and  their  allies  in  1302,  he  w^  restored  in  1811  by  the  aid  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  and  reappointed  imperial  vicar  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
40,000  florins;  and  Pavia,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Crc:nona,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  etc..  having 
l)een  forced  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  the  family  became  more  powerful  than  evc?t. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  quarrel  arose  with  pope  John  XXII.  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Milan  archlepiscopate;  and  Matteo,  obstinately  refu'sing  to  yield  to  the 
papal  pretensions,  was  condemned  as  a  confirmed  heretic,  and  himself  and  his  descend 
anta  stigmatized  as  perpetually  infamous  (Mar.  14,  1822).  The  people,  despite  their  pro- 
found esteem  and  affection  for  their  ruler,  were  horror-stinick  at  this  solemn  denunciation : 
and  the  feelinff  that  so  many  of  his  friends  were  falling  away  from  him  so  pre3'ed  on 
Matteo's  mind,  that  he  died  in  June,  1822,  three  months  after  his  excomtnunicatton. 
His  son,  Galbazzo  I.,  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  immediately  the  pope  proclaimed 
a  religious  crusade  against  the  heretical  Visconti,  and  the  "holy  army"  under  Raymond 
of  Cardona  advanced  in  1823,  on  Milan,  committing  the  most  horrible  ravages  during  its 
march..  But  though  the  Visconti  could  not  directly  oppose  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  Galeazzo's  brother  Marco,  an  able  and  experienced  warrior,  hoveredround  the  dis* 
orderly  host,  cutting  off  detached  parties;  and  the  emperor  Lewis  (of  Bavaria)  having 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  the  Visconti,  the  crusaders  were  di"iven  btK;k,  totally  defeated 
at  Vavrio  on  the  Adda  (1324),  and  the  remnant,  with  their  leader  Cardona,  captured. 
Soon  after,  Galeazzo.  by  the  intrigues  of  his  ambitious  brother  Marco,  was  perpetually 
exiled,  yet  his  eldest  son,  Azzo  V.,  succeeded  him,  while  pope  Nicolas  confirmed 
the  tliird  son,  Giovanni,  in  the  archlepiscopate— events  which  led  pope  John  XXII.,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  some  authority  over  Milan,  to  recall  the  excommunication  he 
had  pronounced  against  the  Visconti.  Azzo  was  the  greatest  prince  of  the  race,  and 
ruled  Milan  wisely  and  well;  devoting  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  esbellislt- 
ment  of  the  city,  in  which  labor  he  was  aided  by  the  painter  Giotto  (q.v.)  from  Flor- 
ence, and  the  sculptor  Balducci  from  Pisa.  As  great  in  war  as  in  peace,  he  extended  his 
sway  over  almost  the  whole  of  Lombardy;  and  on  his  death  in  Aug.,  1389,  8,000  citizens 
of  Milan  voluntarily  assumed  the  garb  of  mourning.  The  council-general  of  Mihin 
elected  his  two  uncles,  the  archbishop  Giovanni  and  Lucchino,  as  joint  rulers  in  his 
stead ;  and  on  the  latter,  who  was  an  able,  resolute,  and  unscrupulous  prince,  wholly 
devolved  the  cares  of  the  temporal  sovereignty.  Under  his  sway,  Montferrat  was  added 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Visconti ;  Pisa  became  tributary;  a  regular  police  was  estab- 
lished; all  offenders  were  punished  with  impartial  seventy;  and  a  summary  jud^hip 
of  appeals  {exgrawitoT\  open  only  to  foreigners  to  prevent  party  bias,  was  established. 
But  the  vices  of  suspicion,  lust,  and  revenge  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  Lucchino's  emi- 
nent qualities,  led  him  into  the  commission  of  many  cruel  and  tynmnical  acts,  and  indi> 
rectly  caused  his  own  death  by  poison  in  Jan.,  1849.  From  this  time,  the  mild  and 
peaceful  archbishop  reigned  alone,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  nephews  in 
the  more  arduous  tasks  of  government.    Ue  purchased  Bologna  for  200,000  florins  ia 
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1850;  in  1858  accepted  the  lordship  of  Ctenoa,  whlcli  had  been  almoet  crushed  by  its 
rivsil,  Venice;  and  taking  up  tlie  quarrel  of  his  new  subjects,  equipped  a  fleet  which,  under 
Paganino  Doria,  cained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Venetians.  He  was  the  generous 
patron  and  friena  of  Petrarch,  and  the  last  good  prince  of  the  Yisconti  family.  His 
tiiree  nepliews  conjointly  succeeded  him  in  Oct.,  1854;  but  in  1855  the  eldest  had  died 
of  poison,  and  his  dominions  were  shared  between  tlie  other  two,  Galbazzo  and  Bar- 
KAiso.  Both  princes  were  men  of  pre-eminent  ability,  but  iiTeclaimably  vicious,  the  lat- 
ter bein^  a  very  monster  of  cruelty.  Bologna,  which  belonged  to  Bamabo.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  Bamabo  for  Attempting  to  recover  it;  but  the 
Visconti  prince  laughed  at  the  holv  father's  curse,  and  swore  that  he  would  be  both 
pope  and  emperor  in  his  own  dominions.  Innocent  YI.  t)>en  sent  legates  to  liim  to  pro- 
pose terms,  but  the  young  savage  compelled  the  unfortunnte  messengers  to  tear 
ilicir  master's  bulls  to  fragments,  and  swallow  them  piece  by  piece.  One  of 
ilie  legates,  on  becoming  pope  as  Urban  V.,  took  revenge  by  proclaiming  a  crusade 
against  Bamabo,  which  was  joined  by  all  the  principal  Italian  princes;  the 
Komagna  and  the  borders  of  Lombardy  were  desofated  oy  a  long  desultory  strife; 
and  though  Bamabo  was  ultimately  forced  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  in  place  of 
Bologna,  he  took  a  humorous  revenge  on  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  compelling 
the  clergy  in  hi^  dominions  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  One  act  of  his,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  with  commendation ;  he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  even  the 
mention  of  the  names  of  "  Guelf  "  and  **  GhibelHne"  under  pnin  of  having  the  tong\ie  cut 
out;  and  his  well-known  stern  adherence  to  such  promises  put  an  end  to  this  long  nnd 
mischievous  controversy.  His  brother  Galeozzo,  who  had  established  his  residence  at 
Pavia,  was  the  "Miecenas"  of  his  time;  he  steadily  befriended  Petrarch;  founded,  under 
his  direction,  the  university  of  Pavia;  and  collected  a  considerable  library.  The  inven- 
tion known  as  **  Galeazzo's  lent,"  a  system  of  torture  calculated  to  prolong  the  victim's 
life  for  40  days,  stamps  him  witli  the  family  character  of  cruelty.  On  Gnlcazzo's  death, 
his  son,  GiAiff-GALEAZZO,  succeeded  (1878)  him  in  Pavia  and  its  dependencies;  and  by 
treacherously  seizing  and  imprisoning  Iris  uncle,  Bamabo  of  Milan,  became  sole  ruler 
of  Lombardy.  He  had  all  the  great  qualities  and  most  of  the  vices  of  his  race,  nnd 
openly  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  conquering  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza;  extend- 
ing his  dominions  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  which  he  also  attacked;  and  purchasing  from 
the  emperor  Wenceslas  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  his  dominions;  with  the  title  of  dttke 
of  Milan,  for  100,000  gold  florins.  This  curtailment  of  the  empire,  however,  displeaj-ed 
Germany,  but  the  palatine  Ruprecht,  who  invaded  Lombardy,  received  such  a  les-scn 
from  the  condottieri  of  Alberico  da  Barbiano  at  Brescia  as  caused  '  him  to  gladly 
Keck  the  n.  side  of  the  Alps.  Florence,  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  tlic  accom- 
plishment of  the  ambitious  Yisconti's  scheme,  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
in.^,  when  Gian  died  of  the  plague  in  1402.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  letters  and 
science,  gathered  eminent  men  of  all  classes  around  him,  reorganized  the  university 
<»f  Pincenza,  established  a  magnificent  library,  constmcted  the  famous  bridge  over  the 
Ticino  at  Pavia,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  His  daugh- 
ter, Valentina,  married  Louis,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  YI.  of  France,  and  became 
grandmother  of  Louis  XII.,  who  upon  this  relationship  founded  his  claims  to  the  Milan- 
ese. His  sons,  GiAMMARiA  YiscoKTi  (Giovanni-Maria)  and  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti, 
reigned  in  succession;  but  the  former,  who  was  cowardly,  suspicious,  and  of  a  cruelty 
partaking  of  insanity,  was,  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  stabbed  to  death.  May 
16.  1412;  and  the  younger  brother,  equally  timorous  and  suspicious,  and  of  only  average 
cruelty,  became  sole  ruler.  The  Yenelians  on  the  e.,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  on 
tliew.,  and  the  pope  on  the  s.,  were  rapidly  curtailing  his  dominions,  when,  by  a 
happy  stroke  of  policy,  he  espoused  Beatrice  d'i  Tenda,  the  widow  of  a  condottieri  leader, 
and  thus  obtained  the  services  of  a  veteran  band  of  soldiers.  His  fortunate  choice  of 
Carmagnola  (q.v.)  as  his  general  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  former  boundary  line  of  his 
dominions:  and  on  his  quarrel  with  the  soldier  w^ho  had  served  him  so  well,  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  supply  his  place  by  others  as  nearly  equal  in  ability  as  could  be 
obtained.  In  1441  he  engaged  the  services  of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
natural  daughter  Bianca  in  marriage;  and  on  his  death  in  1447, the  Yisconti  family  was 
succeedefl  by  that  of  Sforza  (q.v.)  in  the  lordship  of  the  Milanese.  Collateral  branches  of 
the  Yisconti  still  exist  in  Lombardy.  6eeLilla*8  Famiglie  Celebri  ItaUane,  Yerri's  Siorin 
(ii  Milano,  and  Muratori's  Ann€Ui  de  Italia, 

VISOOVTI.  a  family  of  archaologists  and  architects,  the  first  of  whom  to  rise  to  prom- 
inence was  GiovAiTNi  Battiota  Yisconti,  a  native  of  Sarzana,  who  settled  at  Rome,  nnd, 
after  making  for  himself  a  great  name  as  an  archseologist,  succeeded  Wincklemanu  as  pre- 
fect of  the  antiquities  of  Kome.  He  was  employed  by  Clement  XIY.  and  Pius  YI.  to 
collect  works  of  ancient  art  for  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  ("  Museo  Pio  Clementine,"  as, 
from  lis  two  principal  benefactors,  it  was  called);  and  afterward,  in  1778,  commenced  the 
writing  of  the  letter-press  which  was  intended  to  accompany  the  series  of  engrpvings  of 
that  splendid  collection.  He  died  in  1784.— Eimio-OuiKmo  Yisconti,  eldest  son  of  the 
former,  was  Iwrn  at  Rome,  Nov.  1,  1751,  and  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  intended 
him  for  the  church.  This  profession,  however,  he  aftei-ward  refused  to  adopt,  and  was 
for  a  time  disowned  by  his  father.    But  at  last,  in  1778,  the  old  man  was  glad  to  call  his 
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son  to  his  aid,  and  together  they  prcx)ared  the  first  volume  of  the  engravings  of  the 
MiUico  Pio  Ckmeniino,  In  1784  he  edited  alone  the  second  volume  of  Uie  same  scries; 
he  was  also  appointed  conservator  of  the  Capitoline  museum.  The  series  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  MvMo  was  regularly  issued,  the  seventh  and  last  volume  being  published  in 
1807.  When  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Visconti  became  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  afterward  one  of  the  five  consuls;  but  in  Nov.,  1799. 
the  arrival  of  the  Neapolitan  army  forced  him  to  emigrate  to  France,  and  from  this 
time  he  settled  at  Paris.  Uis  great  reputation  as  an  archseologist  having  been  long  recog- 
nized among  the  learned  men  of  the  French  capital,  he  was  made  an  administrator  of  the 
Louvre,  and  professor  of  archaeology;  and  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art 
in  the  new.  museum  (many  of  the  items  being  his  old  familiar  acquaintances  of  the  Vati- 
can) which  from  the  frequent  raids  of  Napoleon  on  foreign  collections,  required  to 
be  frequently  re-edited  and  enlarged.  In  1804  he  was  requested  by  the  emperor  to 
select  and  publish  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  distiuguished  men  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome;  and  this,  probably  the  greatest  of  his  worlds,  appeared  in  two  parts. 
IcotwgraphU  Qrecque  (8  vols.  4to,  1808)  and  leonograpfiis  Bomaine  (1  vol.  4to,  1817). 
Contemporaneously,  Visconti  issued  from  time  to  time  papers  and  dissertations  on  par- 
ticular objects  of  ancient  art.  in  1815  he  came  to  Loudon  by  express  desire  of  tiie 
British  government,  to  fix  a  fair  price  for  the  Elgin  marbles  (q.  v.),  and  on  his  return 
wrote  a  memoir  explanatory  of  these  sculptures.  His  last  work  was  to  complete  his 
lllustrazionidi  Monumenti  sceUi  Borghe^ni  (Rome,  1821).  He  died  after  a  long  iJine^ 
Feb.,  1818,  and  his  death  was  a  source  of  gi-ief  to  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  many 
of  whom  came  from  great  distances  to  attend  his  funeral.  Besides  his  immense  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  Visconti  possessed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history,  lan- 
guages, mythology,  and  manners  of  the  classic  age.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works 
was  commenced  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  has  not  been  completed.  See  Antologia  of  Flor- 
ence, No.  18;  TiB&\do' s  Blogi^afla  degli  ItalMrU  JUustn;  &nd  Maffel's  ^tona  dkla  Letieh*- 
tura  Italiana. — His  younger  brother,  Filippo  Aurelio,  was  also  an  eminent  archsdolo- 

fist,  and  was  president  of  the  commission  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts  at  Rome  from 
809  to  1814.  He  edited  the  Museo  Ghiamrnonti^  a  sequel  to  the  Museo  Pio  Olementint, 
and  published  several  other  works;  but  his  chief  attention  was  bestowed  upon  numis- 
matology. He  died  at  Rome  in  1830. — Louise  JoAcmM  Vibgonti,  the  son  of  Ennio 
Quirino,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1797,  and  after  a  careful  education  at  Paris,  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  architect.  His  progress  in  his  profession  was  rapid,  as  he  was  appointed  an 
inspector  of  public  buildings  tis  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  and  shortly 
afterward  became  one  of  the  architects  and  surveyors  of  Paris,  and  architect  of  the  Bil>> 
liotheque  Royale  in  1825.  His  works  include  various  public  monuments  in  honor  of 
eminent  Frenchmen,  some  of  the  first  fountains  of  Paris,  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  various  hotels  and  private  residences,  the  chief  of  all  being  the  plans  for  the  com- 
pletion r)f  the  Louvre  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  Visconti  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  29, 
1853.— The  nephew  of  the  preceding,  Piebrb-Hbbculbs  Visconti.  is  a  celebrated 
archasologist  and  professor  of  archaeology  in  the  national  academy  of  France,  at  Rome. 

VISCOSITE,  a  name  jriven  by  professor  Henry  Wurtz  to  one  of  the  constituent*  of 
the  mineral  graliamite,  (See  Irisite.)  Viscosite  forms  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  this 
mineral,  and  also  exists  in  some  of  the  rock  oil  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing grahamite  with  ether  or  mineral  naphtha,  and  distilling  off  the  solvents.  It.ba 
translucent,  dark  brown,  lustrous  substance,  having  a  peculiar  balsamic  odor,  and  beini; 
very  brittle  when  cold.  When  warmed  it  acquires  a  viscosity  like  healing  wax,  and  is 
very  ductile.     It  appears  to  be  a  hydrocarbon  free  from  oxygen. 

TISGOTniT  (Lat.  wi»,  in  place  of,  and  comes,  earl),  originally  the  officer  who  acted  as 
deputy  to  the  earl,  the  earl  bemg  the  king's  immediate  officer  within  his  county.  When 
tlic  title  of  earl,  originally  personal,  became  hereditary,  which  took  place  in  England 
under  William  the  conqueror,  a  deputy  had  necessarily  to  be  appointed  in  all  cases 
where  he  was  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office.  This  deputy  gradually  became  a  permanent  officer,  otherwise  known  as  the  sher- 
iff, whose  Latin  designation  continued  to  be  viceeomes.  The  hereditary  title  of  viscount 
is  a  degree  of  nobility  unconnected  with  office.  It  was  first  granted  in  England  to  Jolin 
Beaumont,  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  viscount  Beaumont  in  1440.  A  viscount  is  now 
the  fourth  dcCTee  of  nobility  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  coronet  consists  of  a  cliased 
circlet  of  gold,  round  which  are  ranged  an  indefinite  number  of  pearls,  nine  of  ihem 
being  most  generally  shown,  smaller  than  those  of  a  baron's  coronet,  and  in  contact 
with  each  other.  The  mantle  is  scarlet,  and  has  two  doublings  and  a  half  of  ermine. 
A  viscount  is  styled  "  right  honorable;"  his  wife  is  a  viscountess;  his  eldest  son  has  no 
courtesy  title  of  peerage,  but  all  his  sons  and  daughters  are  styled  '*  honorable." 

yiSOUlC.    See  Mistletoe. 

VISE  (escalier  d  uw),  a  spiral  or  corkscrew  staircase,  the  steps  of  which  wind  round 
and  rest  on  a  perpendicular  pillar,  called  the  newel  (q.v.).  In  the  Norman  style,  the 
steps  rested  on  a  spiral  arch ;  but  in  later  tinjes,  the  steps  were  formed  of  single  stones, 
stretching  from  the  newel  to  the  wall.    This  kind  of  staircase  was  that  most  generally 


used  in  mediaeval  buildings. 
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VISETT,  an  episcopal  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  proYioce  of  Beira,  Btanda  in  a  wide, 
fruit-producing  plain,  at  tbe  height  of  1800  ft.  above  sea-level,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Coinibm. 
llti  cathedral  is  a  striking  flumboYant  editice,  and  contains  a  /lumber  of  excellent  pictures 
by  Orau  Vasco,  the  Portuguese  Fi*a  Augelico.  In  the  vicinity  is  tlie  Roman  camp,  called 
C.'ava  de  Viriato.  The  tuwu,  wliich  is  oue  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  contains  other 
Roman  as  well  as  Gothic  and  Moorish  remains.     A  large  fair  is  held  here.     Pop.  9,160. 

VISHHI-VOLOTCHEX,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  about  290  m.  s.e. 
of  St.  Petersburg  by  niilway.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tzna,  on  the  Vishni-Volotchtk 
water-route  constructed  by  Peter  the  great,  and  connecting  the  navigation  of  tlie  Rillic 
and  Caspian  seas,  by  means  of  the  Volga,  etc.  There  is  a  very  extensive  transit-trade. 
An  immense  quantity  of  corn  passes  through  the  town  every  year.    Pop.  *67,  15,183. 

YISHH'U  is  the  second  god  of  the  Hindu  triad,  but  is  considered  by  his  worshipers 
to  be  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  8ee  TKiMt^RTi  and  Yaishn'avab.  The 
word  is  derived,  by  Sajikara  (q.  v.)»  in  his  commentary  on  the  thousand  names  of  Yislinu, 
and  by  other  commentators  after  him,  from  tish,  encompass,  or  vis',  penetrate;  wlien, 
according  to  them,  it  would  impljr  the  deity  who  encompasses  or  penetrates  the  whole 
universe,  both  as  regards  its  exterior  appearance  and  its  inward  essence.  A  similar  ety- 
mology is  assigned  to  the  word  by  Ydska  (q.v.)  in  his  gloss  on  tlie  R'igveda;  but  as  in 
this  \  eda,  Vishnu  does  not  yet  embody  tliu  notions  connected  with  him  at  the  epic  and 
Purftnic  period  of  Hinduism  (see  India,  sec.  BeHgion),  YiUka  does  not  impart  to  the 
name  the  implied  sense  given  to  it  by  the  commentators  just  mentioned.  In  the  R'ig- 
veda, Vishnu  is  a  representation  of  the  sun,  who  "strides  through  tlie  seven  regions  of 
the  earth,"  and  "in  three  ways  plants  his  step '  (or,  as  Y^ka  explains,  plants  his  steps 
so  as  to  become  threefold).  And,  according  to  one  predecessor  of  Yfiska,  these  three 
steps  mean  the  manifestation  of  the  sun  at  its  place  of  rising,  on  the  meridian,  and  at  its 
place  of  setting;  or,  according  to  anotlier,  its  manifestation  on  earth,  in  the  intermediate 
space,  and  in  heaven;  when — as  a  later  commentator  observes — in  the  first  of  these 
manifestations,  Vishnu  represents  fire;  in  the  second,  lightning;  and  in  the  third,  the 
solar  liglit.  From  this  position  which  Vishnu. holds  in  the  R'igveda  (see  Veda),  it  results 
thai  ho  was  not  regarded  there  as  supreme,  or  even  as  equal,  to  other  deities,  who,  at  the 
Vedic  period,  occupied  a  foremost  rank.  He  is  extolled  in  several  hymns  as  having 
"  establislied  the  heavens  and  the  eaith,"  as  **  bcinff  beyond  mortal  comprehension,'*  and 
so  forth;  but  he  is  there  also  described  as  having  derived  his  power  of  striding  over  tbe 
world  from  Indra  (q.v.),  and  as  celebrating  the  praises  of  this  god.  He  is  frequently 
invoked  together  with  the  latter,  but  apparently  always  as  inferior  to  him;  and  often, 
too,  he  occurs  in  company  with  a  number  of  other  gods,  such  as  Varun'a,  the  Maruts, 
Hudra,  Y&yu,  the  luminous  deities  called  Adityas,  and  others,  without  any  distinction 
being  drawn  in  their  respective  rank.  Fewer  hymns,  moreover,  are  soparateljr  devoted 
to  bis  praise  than  to  that  of  Agni,  Indra,  or  other  prominent  gods  of  the  Yedic  period; 
and  it  deserves  notice,  too,  that  at  that  period  he  was  not  yet  included  among  the  Adtt- 
yas.  for  only  at  the  epic  period,  when  the  number  of  these  deities,  originally  varying 
from  six  to  eight,  was  raised  to  twelve,  Vishnu  was  included  in  it — he  then  being  named 
as  the  foremost  of  these  luminous  offsprings  of  Aditi,  or  space. 

Although  some  of  the  Brfthman'as  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.)  already  show  the  progress 
which  the  solar  Vishn'u  had  made  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  although  they 
contain  the  germ  of  several  legends,  which,  at  a  later  time,  became  fully  developed,  the 
really  mythological  character  of  this  god,  as  the  basis  of  the  divine  worship  now  paid 
him  by  a  large  class  of  the  Hindu  population,  belongs  to  the  epic  poems— the  i2tfw?4ya7i'a 
and  iiahdbMrata  ((}.v.>— and  to  the  Purdn'as  (q.v.).  In  the  Mahftbhftrata,  Vishn'u 
is  often  identified  with  the  supreme  spirit;  but  while  in  some  portions  of  this  poem — the 
different  parts  of  which  belong  to  diflferent  epochs  of  Hindu  antiquity — he  is  thus 
regarded  as  the  most  exalted  deity;  he  is  again,  in  others,  represented  as  paying 
homage  to  SMva  (q.v.),  the  third  person  of  the  Trimfirti,  and  as  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  this  god  over  himself.  Taking,  therefore,  the  Mahftbbftrata  as  a  whole, 
he  does  not  occupy,  in  this  epos,  the  exclusive  supremacy  which  is  assijnied  to  him  in 
the  R^mdyan'a,  and  still  more  in  those  Purdn'as  especially  devoted  to  his  praise. 

The  large  circle  of  myths  relating  to  Vishn'u,  in  the  epic  poems  and  Pur&n'as,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  feature  which,  though  not  quite  absent  from  the  mythological  history 
of  S'iva,  especially  characterizes  that  of  Vishn'u.  It  arose  from  the  idea,  that  whenever 
a  great  disorder,  ph3'sical  or  moral,  disturbed  the  world,  Vishn'u  descended  "in  a 
small  portion  of  his  essence  "  to  set  it  right,  to  restore  the  law,  and  thus  to  preserve  cre- 
ation. Such  descents  of  the  god  are  called  his  Avatdras  (from  ava  and  tr'i,  descend);  and 
tbey  consist  in  Vishn'u's  being  supposed  to  have  either  assumed  the  form  of  some  won 
derful  nnimal  or  superhuman  being,  or  to  have  bee^  bom  of  human  parents,  in  a  human 
form,  always,  of  course,  possessed  of  miraculous  properties.  Some  of  these  Avatftras 
are  of  an  entirely  cosmical  character;  others,  however,  are  probably  based  on  historical 
events,  the  leading  personage  of  which  was  gradually  endowed  with  dirine  attributes, 
until  he  was  regaraed  as  the  incarnation  of  the  deity  itself.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last,  all  these  Avatftras  belong  to  the  past;  the  last,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Their 
number  is  generally  given  as  ten,  and  their  names  in  the  following  order:  1.  The  fish-; 
2.  The  tortoise-;  8.  The  boar-;  4.  The  man-lion-;  5.  The  dwarf.;  6.  The  Pa^'u-Rfima-i^ 
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7.  The  RUmadiandrn,  or,  briefly,  Rftma-;  8.  The  Kr'ishii'a  aod  Balaritma-;  9.  The 
Buddha-;  and  10,  The  Kalki-  or  Kulkin-Avatfira.  This  number  and  enumeration  of 
Avat&nifl,  however,  was  not  ut  all  times  the  same.  The  Mahftbhftratu,  though  also  mcn- 
tioaing  ten  names,  successively  the  Hansa-,  tortoise-,  tish-,  boar-,  man-lion-,  dwarf-, 
Paraa'u-K&ma-,  RAmar.  Sdtvata-,  and  Kalkin-Aval&ras.  The  Bh&gavata-Purftn'a  speuks 
twenty-two  Avat&ras  of  Vishn'u,  which,  for  instance,  also  comprise  Pr'ithn  (q.v.),  of 
Dhauvantari,  the  god  of  medicine,  and  Kf^ila,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  B&nkhya 
(q.v.)  philosophy.  Other  works  have  twenty- four  Avat&ras,  or  even  call  them  number- 
less; but  the  generally-received  Avatiras  are  those  ten  mentioned  before,  an  idea  of 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the  following  brief  account. 

1.  The  Mdtsyor  or  fkhrAtatdra. — When,  at  the  end  of  ihe  last  mundane  age,  the 
Bbdgavata-Purfln'a  relates,  Brahman,  the  first  god  of  the  IMmQrti.  had  fdllen  asleep,  a 
powerful  demon,  Hapagriva,  stole  the  Yedas  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brah- 
man, and  lay  by  his  side.  About  that  time,  a  royal  saint,  Batyarrata,  had  by  his  penance 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Manu,  and  Yishn'u,  w*ho  had  witnessed  the  deed  of  Hayngrtvn, 
and  intended  to  slay  him,  assumed  for  this  purpose  the  form  of  a  very  small  fish,  and 
elided  into  the  hands  of  the  saint  when  the  latter  made  his  daily  ablutions  in  the  river. 
Manu,  about  to  release  the  little  fish,  was  addressed  and  asked  by  it  not  to  expose  It  to 
the  danger  that  mtp^ht  arise  to  it  from  the  larger  fish  in  the  river,  but  to  place  it  in  his 
water-jar.  The  snmt  complied  with  its  wish ;  but  in  one  night  the  fish  grew  so  hirg(\ 
that  at  its  request  he  had  to  transfer  it  to  a  pond.  Yet  soon  the  pond  also  becoming 
insuflicient  to  contain  the  fish,  Manu  had  to  choose  a  larger  pond  for  its  abode;  and, 
after  successive  other  changes,  he  took  it  to  tlie  ocean.  Satyavrata  now  understood  th:it 
the  fish  was  no  other  than  ifdi^yan'a  or  Yishn'u,  and,  after  he  had  paid  his  adoratiou 
to  tlic  god,  the  latter  revealed  to  him  the  imminence  of  a  deluge  which  would  destroy 
the  world,  and  told  him  that  a  large  vessel  would  appear  to  him,  in  which  he  was  tn 
embark  together  with  the  seven  lUshis.  taking  with  him  all  the  plants  and  all  the  seeds  of 
created  thmgs.  Manu  obeyed  the  behest  of  the  god :  and  when  the  water  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  Yishn'u  again  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  uplden  fish  with  a 
single  horn,  10,000  miics  long:  and  to  this  horn  Manu  attached  the  v^sel,  by  means  of 
Yishn'u's  serpent  serving  as  a  cord.  While  thus  floating  in  the  vessel,  Manu  was 
instructed  by  the  fish-god  in  the  philosophical  doctrines  and  tlie  science  of  the  supreme 
spirit:  and  after  the  deluge  had  subsided,  the  flsh-god  killed  Hayagrtva,  restored  the 
Yedas  to  Brahman,  and  taught  them  to  the  Manu  Satyavrata,  who  in  the  present  mun- 
dane age  was  bom  under  the  name  of  f^ rddd/iadeta,  as  the  son  of  Yivasvat. — A  fulhr 
account  of  this  Avatftra  is  given  in  Hie  MaUya-Ptirdn/a,  where  the  instruction  imparted 
to  Mnnu  by  the  flsh-god  includes  all  the  usual  detail  contained  in  a  Purftn'a  (a. v.).  that 
relating  to  creation,  the  patriarchs,  progenitors,  regal  dynasties,  tbe  duties  of  the  differ- 
ent orders,  and  so  foilh.  In  the  Malidblidrata,  where  the  same  legend  occurs,  but 
without  either  thnt  portion  concerning  Hayagrtva,  or  the  instruction  imparted  by  the 
fish,  there  is,  besides  minor  variations,  that  important  difference  between  its  stoir  and 
that  of  the  Pur&nas,  that  the  fish  is  not  a  pei-sonification  of  Yishn'u,  but  of  Bi-ahman. 
and  that  the  deluge  occurs  in  the  present  mundane  age,  under  the  reign  itself  of  the 
Manu.  who  is  the  son  of  Yivasvat. — The  origin  of  this  Avat&ra  is  probably  a  kindred 
legend,  which  occurs  in  the  ffatapaihahrdhman'a,  of  the  White  Yajurveda  (see  Yeda); 
but  there  the  fish  does  not  represent  any  special  deity,  and  the  purpose  of  the  legend 
itself  is  merely  to  account  for  the  performance  of  cerUiin  sacrificial  ceremonies. 

»j  The  K^rma-  or  tortoUe-Amtdra^—^h^n,  of  old,  the  gods  felt  their  powei-s 
impaired,  and  were  desirous  of  obtaining  Amr'ita  the  beverage  of  immortality,  Vishn'u 
directed  them  to  churn,  togethier  with  the  demons,  the  milk-sea.  by  taking  the  mountain 
Mandara  for  their  staff,  and  his  serpent  VdsvJd  for  their  cord,  the  gods  to  stand  at  Uie 
tail,  and  the  demons  at  the  head  of  the  serpent;  while  he  himself  consented  to  support 
the  mountain  on  his  hack,  after  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a  jpgantic  tortoise.  The 
result  of  this  churning  of  the  sea  of  milk,  was.  liesides  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the 
Amr'ita,  the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  miraculous  things  and  beings;  but  it  also  led  to 
a  violent  contest  between  the  gods  and  demons,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  See 
Rahh. — The  idea  of  the  lord  of  creation  assuming  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  and  that  of 
sacrificial  liquids,  especially  darifled  butter,  becoming  tortoise-f^haped  {KHirma,  the  word 
for  tortoise,  meaning  literally,  *'  badly  or  slowly  going"),  occurs  also  in  the  Yojurveda: 
but  the  legend  on  which  the  tortoise- Avat&ra  of  Vishn'u  is  based  seems  to  belong  entirely 
to  the  post-Yedic  period  of  Hinduism. 

8.  The  Vardha-  or  boar-Avatdra, — It  is  supposed  to  have  Uiken  place  when,  at  the 
period  of  creation,  the  earth  was  immersed  in  water,  and  Yishn'u,  in  order  to  raise  it 
up,  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic  boar.  In  the  earlier  recension  of  the  Bdmdyan'a 
and  the  Linga-Purdn'a,  it  was  Braliman.  the  creator  of  the  universe,  who  transformed 
himself  into  a  boar  for  rescuing  the  earth  from  its  imperiled  position ;  and  in  the  Bfack 
Tqjurveda,  where  this  idea  is  first  met  with,  it  is  likewise  saia  that  the  lord  of  creation 
upheld  the  earth,  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar.  At  a  later  period,  however,  this  Avatftra 
is  generally  attributed  to  Yishn'u.  Between  both  conceptions  there  is,  however,  also  thia 
gi*eat  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  ttansformation  of  the  deity  into  a  boar  has 
apparently  a  purely  cosmical  character,  whereas  in  the  latter  *•  it  allegorically  repre- 
seuu  the  extrication  of  the  world  from  a  deluge  of  iniquity,  by  the  rites  of  r^^Uglon." 
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(Wilson's  translation  of  tho  Vishn'u-Purdu'a,  2d  ed.,  by  F.  Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  note.) 
For  the  boar,  as  an  incarnation  of  Visbn'u,  is  the  type  of  tbe  ritual  of  the  Vedas.  He 
ii>  described  as  the  sacrifice  personified;  liis  feet  being  the  Vedos;  his  tusks,  liie sacri- 
ficial post  to  wliicb  tbe  victim  is  tied;  bis  teeth,  tbe  sacrificial  offerines;  bis  mouth,  the 
altar;  his  tongue,  the  fire;  liis  hairs,  tbe  sacrificial  grass;  bis  eyes,  day  and  night;  liis 
bead,  tbe  place  of  Brabman;  bis  mane,  tbe  hymns  of  the  YecUs;  bis  nostrils,  all  tbe 
oblations;  bis  snout,  tbe  ladle  of  oblation;  bis  voice,  the  chanting  of  tbe  Stoaveda;  his 
body,  tbe  ball  of  sacrifice;  bis  joints,  tbe  different  ceremonies;  and  bis  eai's  as  baving 
the  properties  of  voluntary  and  obligatory  rites  (Vishn'u-P.,  vol.  i.  p.  63);  and. similar 
descriptions  of  tbe  boar  occur  iu  the  Harivau's'a  (q.v.)  and  elsewhere;  besides  those 
relating  to  tbe  immense  size  and  wonderful  appearance  of  the  mysterious  animal.  In 
the  BMgavata-Purdn'a,  another  legend  is  also  connected  with  this  incarnation  of  Yishn'u, 
still  more  distinctly  proving  tbal  at  the  Purfin'ic  period,  it  was  viewed  in  a  purely 
religious  liffht.  According  to  this  legend,  Jaya  and  Vijaya,  two  doorkeepers  of  Visbn'u, 
once  offended  some  Munis  who  claimed  admission  to  Uie  paradise  of  Visbn'u,  and  b\ 
consequence  were  doomed  to  lose  their  position  in  Y isbn'u's  beaven,  and  to  be  reborn  on 
earth.  They  became  thus  the  sons  of  Katyapa  and  DUi,  under  the  names  of  lliravi- 
yakcuHpu.  and  Hiran'ydk^ia.  Tbe  former  subdued  tbe  three  worlds,  and  tbe  latter  went 
titraigbt  to  beaven,  to  conquer  also  tbe  gods.  Thus  threatened  in  their  existence,  the 
gods  implored  tbe  assistance  of  Visbn'u;  and  Visbn'u,  who  at  tbnt  period  was  the  mys- 
terious or  primitive  boar,  slew  Hiran'ydksba.  A  similar  contest  between  Visbn'u  as 
boar  and  numerous  demons,  tbe  progeny  of  Diti,  always  ending  in  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
l.-itter,  is  also  described  in  the  MokshaSfuirma,  one  of  the  later  portions  of  the  Mababbd- 
rala;  and  from  this  and  similar  descriptions,  it  follows  that  the  boar-Avat&ra  bad  gradu- 
ally lost  its  original  character,  and  assumed  that  common  to  tbe  remaining  Avatftras,  of 
representing  the  deity  as  becortie  incarnate,  for  tbe  purpose  of  remedying  moral  or 
religious  wrong,  or  of  destroying  infiuences  hostile  to  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe  Br&bmanic 
caite. 

4.  Tbe  Nr'iiinha-  or  Tnan-lion-Avatdra, — Hiran'yakas'ipu^  tbe  brotber  of  the  demon 
Hiran'yfiksha  just  mentioned,  had  resolved  to  become  a  sovereign  of  tbe  three  worlds, 
and  exempt  from  deiith  and  decay.  To  attain  this  end,  be  practiced  severe  austerities, 
and  ultimately  received  from  Brabman,  as  tbe  desired  reward,  a  promise  that  be  should 
become  a  supreme  ruler,  and  death  should  not  accrue  to  him  from  any  created  being,  neither 
within  his  abode  nor  without,  neitber  by  day  nor  by  night,  neither  in  beaven  nor  on 
earth,  nor  by  any  kind  of  weapon.  Possessed  of  tbe  grant  of  ibis  boon,  he  now  gave 
course  to  the  hatred  be  bad  conceived  against  Visbn'u  for  baving  killed  his  brotber 
Hiran'ydksba.  He  oppressed  all  the  gods,  robbed  them  of  their  shares  in  tbe  sacrifices, 
and  threatened  their  destruction.  But  be  bad  a  son,  Prahrdda  or  Prahldda,  who, 
tbrou^b  bis  religious  studies  and  pious  conduct,  bad  become  a  devout  worshiper  of 
Visbn'u.  When  Hiran'yakas'ipu  became  aware  of  bis  son's  partiality  for  tbis  god,  be 
first  endeavored  to  impait  to  him  bis  own  hostile  feelings  against  Visbn'u,  but  failing  in 
this,  resolved  to  kill  him.  All  the  means,  bowever,  he  employed  to  this  end  remained 
vain;  and  when  at  last,  Hlran'yakiis'ipu,  about  to  cut  off  the  head  of  bis  son,  sneeringly 
asked  him  why  Visbn'u,  who,  Jis  be  asserted,  was  everywhere,  should  not  be  present 
also  in  a  pillar  in  tbe  ball,  which  be  struck  with  bis  fist,  Visbn'u  suddenly  made  bis 
appearance  in  tbe  sbape  of  a  being  neither  man  nor  animal,  in  that  of  a  man-lion  of  fear- 
ful aspect  and  size;  and  after  a  violent  struggle  witb  tbe  demon,  killed  bim  in  tearing 
bis  heart  out  witb  bis  finger-nails.  Prahl^a  was  then  installed  by  bim  as  sovereign 
over  the  demons,  and  at  the  end  of  a  pious  reign,  obtained  final  liberation. 

5.  The  VdnifDiOr  or  dwarf- Amtdra. — PrablMa's  son  was  Virochana,  and  Lis  son  was 
B*iU.  Tbe  latter,  after  baving  conquered  Indra  (q.v.),  ruled  over  tbe  three  worlds,  and 
filled  tbe  gods  with  dismay  tor  their  future  prosperity.  They  bad,  in  consequence, 
recourse  to  Visbn'u;  and  when,  at  one  time.  Bah  was  celebrating  a  grand  sacrifice, 
Visbn'u,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dwarf,  bumbly  approached  tbe  demon  king.  Pleased 
with  the  devout  and  unpretending  appearance  of  the  little  Br&hman,  Bali  asked  bim  to 
demand  a  boon,  bowever  costly  it  might  be.  The  dwarf,  bowever,  merely  asked  for  so 
much  ground  as  be  could  measure  with  three  paces.  The  kin^  smilingly  granted  so 
modest  a  request,  though  bis  family  priest  U^aruis,  suspecting  tne  true  nature  of  tbe 
dwarf,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  But  when  the  dwarf  bad  obtained  what 
lie  asked  for,  he  strode  with  one  pace  over  tbe  earth,  with  a  second  over  the  intermediate 
space  (tbe  atmosphere),  and  with  a  third  over  tbe  sky,  thus  leaving  for  Bali  only  the 
subterranean  regions,  wbich  be  assigned  him  for  bis  future  abode.  Tbe  demons 
endeavored  to  frustrate  tbis  result,  after  Visbn'u  bad  taken  bis  first  two  strides,  but  they 
were  overcome  by  the  followers  of  Visbn'u;  and  Bali,  when  resigning  himself  to  bis 
fate,  in  reply  to  a  reproach  addressed  to  bim  by  the  dwarf  for  tiying  to  break  his 
promise,  uttered — ^according  to  tbe  Bbfigavata-PurSn'a — the  following  words,  which 
may  serve  as  one  of  many  instances  to  show  bow  sacred  a  promise  was  held  by 
tbe  Hindus  when  once  given,  and  even  though  artfully  obtained:  *'If,  renowned 
chief  of  the  gods,  you  consider  the  word  which  I  uttered  to  be  ueceitful,  I  now 
do  what  is  sincere,  and  can  be  no  deception  —  place  your  third  step  on  ray  bead. 
Fallen  from  my  position,  I  fear  not  the  infernal  regions,  or  binding  in  bonds,  or  ml*»- 
foriune  difficult  to  escajx;,  or  loss  of  wealth,  or  your  restraint,  so  much  as  I  am 
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afflicted  by  a  bad  name."  (See  J.  Muir's  Original  Saruhn^  Taajto,  vol.  iv.  p.  138.)  For 
liiB  righteousness,  he  was  then  rewarded  by  Yishu'u  with  the  promise,  that  after  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  Pfttftia  (q.v.),  he  should  be  bom 
as  the  Indra,  in  the  reign  of  the  eiirhth  Hauu.  In  this  incarnation  as  dwarf,  Vishii'u  is 
considered  to  have  Ixit-n  a  son  of  the  same  Kas'yapa  who  is  also  the  father  of  llinin'- 
yakas'ipu  and  Uiran'y^ksha;  but  while  their  mother  is  Diti,  the  dwarfs  mother  is 
Aditi  (space);  and  since  she  previously  had  brougiit  forth  ludra,  Vishn'u  is  sometimes 
called  Ui^endra,  or  the  younger  or  later  Indra.  As  a  son  of  Aditi,  Vishn'u  becomes  one 
of  the  Adityas  (see  before). — The  Vedic  conception  of  the  three  strides  of  Vishn'u,  as 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  doubtless  tlie  basis  of  the  idea  whence  tliis 
AvatAra  arose. 

6.  The  PaT€uifU'EAma'A<vtitdra^  or  Vishnu's  incarnation  asRdma,the  son  of  Jamadagni, 
armed  with  an  axe  (par^w't/).  ArjutM,  a  son  of  K)-' Uavirya,  and  king  of  the  Haihayas, 
had  obtained,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety,  a  thousand  arms,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the 
eirtli.  The  gods,  frightened  at  his  power,  had  recoilrse  to  Vishn'u,  and  the  latter 
resolved  to  be  born  as  a  son  of  Jaumdagni,  that  he  might  slay  him.  Jamadagni  was 
the  son  of  Bfichika,  of  the  race  of  Bhr'igu,  a  pious  sage  who  had  married  Ren'ukd,  the 
daughter  of  king  Prasenajit,  and  had  obtained  five  sons  by  her,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Bdma,  or  Vishn  u  incarnate  in  this  form.  Ren'ukfi  having  once,  for  some  supposed 
impropriety,  incurred  the  anger  of  her  husband,  was,  at  his  bidding,  killed  by  her  son 
RSma,  but  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  again  restored  to  life;  and  her  first  four  sons  were 
likewise  saved  from  the  consequence  of  the  warth  of  Jamadagni  by  the  intercession  of 
their  brother  R&ma.  After  this  event  had  happened,  or,  as  one  account  goes,  previously 
to  it,  Arjuna  came  to  the  herniitaffe  of  Jamadagni,  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by 
the  saint,  who  could  treat  him  and  his  followers  sumptuously,  as  he  possessed  a  fabulous 
cow  of  plenty,  that  not  merely  supplied  him  with  tlie  milk  and  butter  required  for  his 
sacrificial'  offerings,  but  with  everything  else  he  wished  for.  Stmck  by  the  precious 
qualities  of  this  cow,  and  in  spite  of  the  kind  treatment  he  had  met  with,  Ai-Juna  carried 
off  with  him  the  cow  and  her  calf.  When  Hftma,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  been 
absent  from  home,  returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  learned  what  had  happened,  he  took 
up  his  axe  (or,  as  the  Mahfibhdi*ata  says,  his  bow),  and  slew  Arjuna,  together  with  his 
army.  The  sons  of  the  latter,  to  revenge  their  father's  death,  after  some  time,  attacked 
the  hermitage,  and  succeeded  in  killiuff  Jamadagni.  Thereupon,  Rfima  made  a  vow  to 
extirpate  the  whole  Kshattriya  or  military  race;  and  not  satisfied  with  destroying  the 
sons  of  Arjuna,  he  killed  every  Kshattriya  whom  he  encountered  afterward.  In  this 
manner,  the  legend  concludes,  **  he  cleared  thrice  seven  times  the  etirth  of  the  Kshatr 
triya  caste  "-—killing  the  men  of  so  many  generations  as  fast  as  they  grew  to  adolescence 
: — "and  filled  with  their  blood  the  five  targe  lakes  of  Samnntapanchaka,  from  which  he 
offered  libations  to  the  race  of  Bhr'igu."  He  then  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and 
distributed  the  land  and  many  riches  among  the  ministering  priests.  The  Mah&bh&rata, 
which  on  two  occasions  relates  this  legend,  in  one  place  enumerates  the  Kshattriyas 
who  escaped  the  destruction  of  their  caste,  and  from  wliom  the  lines  of  the  kin.gs 
hereafter  were  continued ;  this  account,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  Purfinic  lists,  in 
which  the  royal  lineages  are  uninterrupted.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  real 
historical  conflict  between  the  Brfthman'as  and  Kshattriyas  underlies  the  conception 
of  this  Avatara;  one  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  Vasisht'ha  and  Vis'wfimitra 

(q.v.). 

7.  The  BdrrMckandror  or,  briefly,  Bdma-Avatdra, — Bdtan'a,  a  king  of  Lankd,  or 
Ceylon,  a  monster  with  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms,  had,  by  dint  of  austerities,  obtained 
from  Brahman  the  promise  that  neither  gods  nor  demons  chould  he  able  to  take  his  life. 
In  consequence,  he  oppressed  the  whole  universe:  the  sun  dared  not  shine  hot,  or  the 
fire  bum,  or  the  wind  blow,  where  he  stood,  and  the  ocean,  when  it  saw  him,  became 
motionless.  The  gods,  thus  seeing  the  world  and  their  own  existence  endangered, 
implored  Brahman  to  protect  them;  and  he,  remembering  that  the  demon,  when  asking 
for  the  boon  he  had  granted  him,  omitting  to  include  men  among  the  beings  that  should 
not  hurt  him,  advised  the  gods  to  pray  to  Vishn'u  to  become  incarnate.  This  they  did, 
and  Vishn'u  granted  their  prayer.  At  that  time,  Dan'aratha,  a  king  of  Ayodhyfi,  of 
the  solar  line  of  Hindu  kins^s,  performed  the  great  horse-sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  sons; 
for  though  he  had  three  wives,  Kau^nlyd,  Sumitrd,  and  KaiJceyi,  he  was  without  male 
progeny.  This  sacrifice  became  successful,  for,  when  on  the  point  of  completioTi,  a 
supernatural  being  appeared  to  him  with  a  divine  beverage,  one-half  of  which  he  was 
to  give  to  Kaus'ftlyft,  one-fourth  to  Sumitrft,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  Kaikeyl.  And 
as  this  nectar  which  he  gave  them  contained  the  divine  essence  of  Vishn'u,  BSima, 
the  son  whom  Kaus'alyfi  brought  forth,  became  one  half,  the  twins  LaJcHliman'a,  and 
S^atrvffhna,  born  by  Sumitrfi,  together  one-fourth,  and  Bharaiu,  the  son  of  Kaikeyl, 
another  fourth,  of  the  substance  of  Vishn'u.  While  Mma  and  his  brothers  were  still 
boys,  the  sage  Yv^wdmiti^a  (q.v.)  came  to  the  coart  of  Das'amtha,  requesting  him  that 
he  should  allow  Rdma  to  proceed  to  his  hermita^,  in  order  to  destroy  there  the  Ritk- 
shasas,  or  fiends,  who  infested  it,  and  disturbed  his  sacrificial  rites.  Though  reluctantly. 
Das'aratha  gave  his  consent  to  his  departure;  and  Hftma  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Lakshroan'a — who,  throughout  his  brother's  career,  ramaincd  his  faithful  companion 
and  aliy — started  on  his  first  eventful  journey;  for  it  was  mai-ked  by  a  n^imber  of  won- 
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derfiil  exploits  which  he  performed  in  killing  the  demons  and  which  alreudy  then 
revealed  his  divine  mission.  Having  fulfilled  the  desire  of  Viswftmiti-a,  he  proceeded 
to  Mithil^,  where  king  Janaka  held  a  great  assembly  of  kings,  having  promised  to  give 
in  marriage  his  daughter  8ltd  (q.v.)  to  the  prince  who  would  be  able  to  bend  the  bow 
with  which  S'iva  (q.v.)  once  conquered  the  gods  at  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  and  which 
uow  was  in  his  trust.  Yet  so  lar^  and  heavy  was  this  bow,  that  not  even  the  strongest 
uf  them  could  so  much  as  move  it.  But  when  Rdma  arrived,  and  the  bow  was  shown 
him,  he  lifted  it  up  and  bent  it,  as  it  were  in  sport,  and  ultimatelyeven  broke  it  in  the 
middle.  Sitfi  became  thus  the  wife  of  Hdma;  while  Janaka  gave  urmUA  to  Lakshman'a, 
Mati'dfati  to  Bliarata,  and  ffrutoHrtii  to  S'atrughna.  On  his  way  home,  Rftma  met 
I'ara^urdma  (see  the  sixth  Avatfira)  who,  having  heard  of  his  namesake's  bow-feat  at 
the  court  of  Janaka,  challenged  him  to  bend  also  the  bow  of  Vishn'u,  which  he  had 
i*eceived  from  his  father,  Jamadagni,  and  if  he  could  do  so,  to  a  single  combat.  Rdma, 
displeased  with  the  doubt  of  Paras' urdma  in  his  strength,  immediately  seized  the  bow, 
bent  it,  and  would  have  killed  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  had  he  not  respected  his  quality 
as  a  Brfihman:  still,  he  destroyed  the  worlds  which  the  latter  had  acquired  by  his  pcn- 
aucc,  and  thus  excluded  him  from  heaven.  (This  account  given  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  lUmas,  in  the  Rdmftyan'a,  wouUl  seem  to  show  that  at  the  time  when  this  poem 
was  composed,  the  ParaJurdma  was  not  yet  conceived  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishu'u, 
since  he  is  represented  in  it  as  jealous  of  the  defeat  which  S'iva's  bow  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  son  of  Das'aratha.)  After  this  event,  Bharata,  and  his  brother  S'at- 
inighna,  were  sent  by  their  father  on  a  visit  to  Bliarata's  maternal  uncle,  As'teapati;  and 
Das'aratha,  who  was  old,  and  desired  to  retire  from  the  world,  made  all  preparations  for 
installing  his  eldest  son,  Rftma,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhyd.  But  in  this 
design  he  was  frustrated;  for,  through  the  intrigues  of  Manthard,  the  hunchbacked  nurse 
of  Bharata,  and  his  queen  KaikeyY,  he  was,  in  a  weak  moment,  prevailed  to  upon  grant 
any  wish  which  the  latter  would  ask  of  him ;  and  Kaikeyl,  availing  himself  of  Das'ara- 
lha*8  rashly-given  promise,  demanded  of  him  the  installation  of  her  own  son,  Bharata, 
as  heir- apparent,  and  the  banishment  to  the  forest  of  Rdma  for  a  period  of  14  yeare.  A 
promise  once  uttered  being  irrevocable,  and  Rfima  having  resolved  not  to  cause  a  word 
given  by  his  father  to  remain  vain,  neither  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ayodhyft  nor  those 
of  Bharata  and  S'atrughna,  who  meanwhile  had  returned,  and  were  enraged  at  what  had 
occurred,  could  shake  his  determination  to  submit  to  his  exile.  Das'aratha  died  in  con- 
sequence heart-broken,  and  Bharata  assumed,  till  the  return  of  Rftma,  the  government 
of  Ayodhylfc. 

1  he  long  exile  of  Rtoa  which  now  followed,  and  was  shared  in  by  his  brother 
Lakshman'a,  became,  then,  the  source  of  the  wonderful  events  which  should  hereafter 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  demon  Rftvan'a.  They  began  with  a  series  of  conflicts 
which  he  had  to  sustain  with  the  R&kshasas,  who  infested  his  forest  abode,  and  which 
invariably,  of  course.  end<  d  in  the  dcstiiiction  of  these  beings.  One  of  these  conflicts, 
however,  was  especially  pregnant  with  the  destiny  he  had  come  to  fulfill.  R^van'a's 
sister,  S4rpan'ak/id  (lit.,  a  female  whose  finger-nails  were  like  winnowing  baskets),  was 
one  of  those  demons  who  haunted  the  woods.  She  fell  in  love  with  Pdma,  but  was  re- 
pelled by  him;  and  when,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  attacked  Sltft,  Lakshman'a  cut  off  her 
ears  and' nose.  Enraged  at  this  treatment,  she  repaired  to  her  brother  Rftvan'a,  and  in 
order  better  to  stimulate  his  revenffe,  she  also  excited  in  him  a  passion  for  SM.  Rftvan'a 
therofore  started  off  for  the  forest  Dan  d'aka,  where  Rfima  lived;  and,  aided  by  another 
demon,  Marlcha,  who  transformed  himself  into  a  golden-colored  deer,  and  thus  enticed 
both  brothers  away  from  the  hermitage,  to  chase  alter  it,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  SItft 
to  his  capital.  By  moans  of  some  other  supernatural  events  then  happening,  K&ma  dis- 
covered the  fate  of  his  wife;  and  the  remainder  of  his  exile  is  now  filled  up  with  his 
preparing  for  war  with  RSvan'a,  conquering  and  destroying  him,  and  recovering  Stt-ft; 
whose  honor  had  remained  untarnished  during  her  long  and  severe  trials  when  kept  as 
a  prisoner  in  the  harem  of  Rfivan'a.  .  Some  of  the  incidents  of  this  struggle  are  of  special 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  ani  the  basis  of  traditions  still  prevalent  m  India.  They 
chiefly  relate  to  the  allies  of  Rtlma.  who  were  no  other  than  mii-aculous  hilars  and  mon- 
keys, and  by  their  magic  powers  mainly  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Rftvan'a  and  his 
armies,  while  also-  helping  liiin  to  com'raunicntc  with  Sltfi  during  her  captivity.  All 
these  bears  and  monkeys  were  of  divine  origin,  produced  at  the  behest  of  Brahman  by 
the  gods^for  the  express  puipose  of  becoming  the  allies  of  RAma.  Thus,  the  bear-king, 
Jdmlmmty  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahman  himself;  Bdli  was  a  son  of  Indm; 
Sijgriva,  of  the  Sun;  Tdra,  of  Vr'ihaspati;  QancUiarnddana,  of  Kuvera;  NdUi,  of  Vis'- 
wakarman;  NUa,  of  Fire;  Sushen'a,  of  Varun'a;  ffarabha,  of  Parianya;  and  the  most 
renowned  of  all,  Hanumat,  was  a  son  of  Wind.  See  the  article  Hanuman,  where 
several  of  his  feats  are  mentioned.  They  overbridged  the  sea,  to  carry  their  armies  to 
Ceylon — whence  the  line  of  rocks  in  the  channel  is  still  called  Bdmasetu,  or  Rfima's 
bridge — in  the  English  maps,  Adam's  bridge;  they  brought  large  rocks  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  support  thei  bridge — whence  the  numerous  rocks  scattered  all  over  India  are 
supposed  to  have  arisen  as  they  dropped  down  on  their  transport  to  the  sea;  and  they 
performed  similar  other  feats,  still  commemorated  in  festivals  performed  in  honor  of 
Hanumat  and  his  tribe.  As  is  the  case  in  other  Avatfiras  of  Vishn'u,  there  is  also  in  the 
lUtma-Avat^ra  a  personage  who,  thougli  nearly  related  to  the  fiend  doomed  to.  dc8iru(K 
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tion,  acknowledges  the  divine  nature  of  the  incarnate  god,  and  dissuades  his  friends 
from  opposing  him.  In  tliis  Avat&ra.  such  a  personage  is  VibhUhan'a,  the  uncle  of 
I^van'a,  whose  counsel,  however,  is  disregarded.  Similarly  disposed  is  also  Kumbha- 
karn'a,  the  brother  of  Rftvau'a,  who  likewise  underelands  that  Rama  is  Vishn'u;  but,  us 
he  yields  to  the  orders  of  his  brother,  his  fate  is  death.  Yibhlshan'a,  however,  in  reward 
of  his  proper  conduct,  is,  after  R&van'a's  death,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Ceylon.  When, 
at  the  end  of  tliis  fierce  war,  the  time  fixed  for  R&ma's  exile  had  expired,  he  returned  to 
Ayodbyft  with  Sltfi,  whose  purity  had  previously  been  tested  by  an  ordeal  of  firv, 
and  there  received  hack  from  Bbarata  the  sovereign  power  which,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
latter  had  exercised  in  his  stead ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  lon^  and  glorious  itiign,  he  becanH- 
reunited  with  the  splendor  of  Vishn'u.  The  story  of  this  incarnation  is  briefly  told  iu 
an  episode  of  the  Mahftbh&rata  (q.v.),  and  in  several  Purlin' as;  with  the  fullest  detail, 
however,  in  the  Bdmdyan'a  (q.v.;.  A  copious  abstract  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  poem 
BlM^aOcdtrya.  See  Sai^bkbit  Literattre.  The  English  reader  may  consult,  for  some 
further  detail,  an  "Analysis of  the  Rdni&yan'a,"  in  prof.  Monier Williams's  Indian  EpU 
Poetry  (Load.  1863). 

8.  The  Er'tshna-Avatdra  and  Baktrdma-Avatdra, — The  former  of  these  two,  which 
are  generally  treated  as  one,  is  the  most  interesting  incarnation  of  Vishn'u,  both  oo 
account  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  trace,  in  Hindu  antiquity,  the  gradual 
transformation  of  mortal  heroes  into  representatives  of  a  god;  and  on  account  of  the 
numerous  legends  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the 
Vaishn'ava  cult  (see  Vaishn'avas).  In  the  Mah^bh&rata  (as  Dr.  Muir  has  shown  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  excellent  work.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts),  Kr'ishn'a— which  literally 
mean?.  "  the  black  or  dark  one" — Is  sometimes  represented  as  rendering  homage  to  S'iva 
(<i.v.),  and  therefore  acknowledging  his  own  inferiority  to  that  deity,  or  as  recommending 
the  worship  of  Uraft  (q.v.),  the  consort  of  S'iva,  and  as  receiving  boons  from  both  these 
deilicis.  In  some  pjissages.  again,  he  bears  merely  the  character  of  a  hero  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers,  and,  in  some,  his  divine  nature  is  even  disputed  or  denied  by  his 
adversaries,  though  they  are  ultimately  punished  for  this  unbelief.  As  the  intimate  ally 
of  the  Pin'du  prince,  Arjuna  (see  Pan'davas),  he  claims,  especially  in  the  philosophical 
episode,  the  Bhagavadgltd.  the  rank  of  the  supreme  deity;  but  there  are  otiier  passages, 
again,  in  the  Mah&b^rata,  in  which  the  same  caim  of  S'iva  is  admitted,  and  an  attempt  in 
made  at  compromising  their  rival  claims  by  declaring  both  deities  one  and  the  same. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  Kr'ishn'a  is,  in  this  epos,  declared  to  rej)resent,  merely  a  very 
small  portion— **  a  portion  of  a  portion,"  as  it  is  called — of  the  divine  essence»oi  Vishn'u. 
In  the  Mah&bh&rata,  therefore,  which  is  silent  also  regarding  many  adventures  in 
Kr'ishn'a's  life,  fully  detailed  in  the  Pur^n'as,  the  worship  of  Vishn'u  In  this  incarna- 
tion was  by  no  means  so  generally  admitted  or  settled  as  it  is  in  many  Pur&n'as  of  the 
Vishn'uit  sect;  nor  was  there,  at  the  epic  period,  that  consistency  in  the  conception  of 
a  Kr'ishn'a- A vatfira  which  is  traceable  in  the  later  works.  The  principal  legends  relat- 
ing to  Kr'ishn'a,  as  he  appears  in  the  Harivans'a  and  the  Purdn'as,  are  the  following:  A 
demon  king,  Kansa  of  Mathurft,  of  the  race  of  Yadu,  and  therefore  of  the  lunar  line  of 
kiuM,  who,  in  a  former  birth,  had  been  the  demon  Kdlanemi,  had  deposed  and  imprij«- 
oiiea  ills  father,  Ugrasena,  tmd  oppressed,  with  his  iniquitous  hosts,  the  Earth ;  and  Earth 
having  laid  her  complaints  before  an  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Mt.  Meru,  Brahmnu 
prayed  to  Vishn'u  to  relieve  the  world  of  its  distress.  When  he  had  ended  his  prayer. 
Vishn'u  plucked  oflf  two  hairs,  one  white,  aud  one  black,  and  promised  the  gods  that 
these  tw^o  hairs  should  become  impersonated  as  Balardma  and  Kr'iahn'a,  sons  of  Devakl. 
to  fulfill  their  wishes.  Now  Devakt,  who,  in  a  former  life,  had  been  Aditi  (space  per- 
sonified), was  a  wife  of  Vasudeva,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Yadu,  and  a  relative  of  Kansa; 
but  as  Kansa  had  been  warned  by  a  voice  in  heaven  that  their  eighth  child  would  be  an 
incarnation  of  Vishn'u,  he  placed  both  husband  and  wife  in  confinement,  after  having 
obtained,  though,  from  Vasudeva  the  promise  that  he  would  deliver  to  him  every  child 
Devakl  would  bring  forth.  Six  children  of  hers  were  accordingly  given  up  to  Kansa. 
and  destroyed ;  but  when  Balarfima,  the  seventh,  was  about  to  come  into  the  world, 
Vishn'u  appeared  XoTogaiUdrd,  a  form  of  Umft  (q.v.),  and  directed  her  to  transfer  Bala- 
nima,  before  the  time  of  his  birth,  to  Bohin'i,  another  wife  of  Vasudeva,  and  spread  the 
report  that  Devakl  had  miscarried;  enioining  her  also  to  become  incarnate  as  a  child  of 
Yas'odft,  the  wife  of  an  old  cowherd  Nanda,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  become 
incarnate,  as  Ki-'ishn'a,  in  the  eighth  conception  of  Devakl;  for  at  the  time  of  their 
simultaneous  birth,  he  added,  Vasudeva,  aided  by  him,  would  bring  the  infant  Kr'ishn'a 
to  the  bed  of  Yas'odd,  and  her  to  that  of  Devakl.  In  this  manner.  Balardma  and 
Kr'Uhn'a  were  saved,  though  the  infant  Durgft,  as  soon  as  born,  was  dashed  by  Kansa 
against  a  .stone,  and  suffered  a  temporary  death.  Kansa,  having  become  aware'^that  his 
design  had  been  frustrated,  now  ordered"  the  destruction  of  all  young  children,  wherever 
they  might  be  found,  but  considering  it  useless  to  keep  Devakl  and  Vasudeva  any 
longer  in  prison,  liberated  them.  Vasudeva,  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  Balarftraa, 
then  took  him  to  Nanda,  to  be  brought  up  together  with  Kr'ishn'a;  and  thus  began  the 
earthly  career  of  these  two  AvatAras  of  Vishn'u,  in  which  Balardma  always  figures  as  the 
friend  and  ally  of  his  more  important  brother,  Kr'ishn'a.  The  first  miraculous  act  of  the 
latter  consisted  in  causing  the  death  of  a  female  demon,  Pufand,  who  suckled  and  meant 
to  destroy  him.     Then,  as  a  little  boy,  he  overturned  a  heavy  wagoivof  jth^ppjBv|ierds, 
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and  pulled  down  lite  tninkg  of  two  Ur^  trees — to  the  amazement  of  the  cowherds,  wiio 
did  not  yet  suspect  his  divine  nature,  and,  becoming  afraid  to  remain  any  longer  in 
>'raja,  the  place  where  these  eventa  happened,  repaiixxi  to  Vr'iiidilvan'a.  There  Bala- 
rdma  and  Kr'islin'a  remained  until  they  had  attained  seven  years  of  ngfi.  At  this  time 
Kr'ishn'a  killed  a  serpent- monster  E&ilya,  in  the  Ymnunfi  river,  and  then  returned  to 
Vrnja.  The  next  exploit  of  the  brothers,  more  pa'rticulai-ly,  however,  of  Balarfima,  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  two  demons,  JDhttrnka  and  PraUMnbat  who  infested  the 
forests;  but  that  whicli  followed,  especially  established  the  fame  of  Er'ishn'a,  and  is 
one  still  commemorated  in  their  festivals  by  the  worshipers  of  this  god.  When  sporting  ^ 
in  Vrajo,  he  once  found  all  the  cowherds  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  sacriUce  to  ^ 
be  offered  to  Indra(q.v.>.  Seeing  this,  he  dissuaded  them  from  worshiping  this  god, 
and  directed  them  to  address  their  prayera  and  offerings  to  the  mountain  Chvard- 
Itana.  Indra,  however,  offended  by  these  proceedings,  sent  a  heavy  storm,  which  inun- 
dated the  country,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  cattle.  Thereupon,  Kr'ishn'a  plucked 
up  the  mountain  Govardhana  fron)  its  base,  and  held  it  up  as  a  large  umbrelhi  over  the 
cow-pens,  to  shelter  the  herdsmen  and  their  cattle  from  the  storm.  For  seven  days  and 
nights  they  were  thus  protected  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain;  and  Indra,  at  last  con- 
vinced of  the  irresistible  might  of  Kr'ishn'a,  came  to  Govardhana,  and  worshiped  him, 
obtaining  on  this  occasion  tlie  promise  that  Kr'ishn'a  would  befriend  the  Pftn'd'u  prince, 
Arjuna,  in  his  conflict  with  the  Kurus  (see  Mahabuabata).  The  episode  in  the  hfe  of 
Kr ishn'a  which  now  ensued,  and  is  filled  up  with  the  pleasures  and  sports  he  enjoyed 
among  the  Gopls,  or  cowherdesses,  is  that  commemorated  in  the  lifisa  Y&trft,  an  annual 
festival  celebrated  in  various  parts  of  India  in  the  month  of  Kftrttika  (Oct.-Nov.), 
and  dwelt  upon  in  many  poetiod  works.  Of  these  cowherdesses,  later  poets  especially 
mention  Bddhd;  and  she  is  sometimes  also  represented  as  the  divine  or  mystical  love  to 
which  Kr'ishn'a  returns  at  the  end  of  his  more  worldly  amours  (see  the  article  Jatadbva), 
After  some  more  miraculous  deeds,  Kr'ishn'a  and  Bulur&ma  repaired  to  Mathurd,  where 
Kansa,  In  the  hope  of  affecting  their  death,  had  invited  them  to  assist  at  a  ^lemn  rite 
of  the  lustration  of  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  his  chief  boxers, 
Chdft'^ra  and  Musiitika.  Akntra,  sent  by  Kansa  to  convey  to  them  his  invitation,  had. 
already  revealed  to  them  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  despatched;  but  undaunted  by, 
his  words,  they  accomplished  their  journey,  during  which  they  performed  several  other 
wonderful  deeds,  and,  arrived  at  Mathurl,  accepted  the  challenge  of  Kansa.  The  con- 
test ended  not  only  in  the  deatli  of  the  two  boxera,  but  in  that  of  Kansa  also.  Kr'ishn'a 
now  released  Ugmtena,  Kansa's  father,  from  the  confinement  in  which  he  wgf  befit  and 
restored  him  to  the  throne  of  Mathurd.  A  number  of  other  mirsculous  feaVi  bow  fol- 
lowed in  the  career  of  Kr'ishn'a.  The  principal  are  his  conquering  Ja/t^fawilUlt  the 
father-in-law  of  Kansa,  who  came  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  JGatfiUMiiwrna. 
a  king  of  the  Tavanas,  who  also  overran  Miuhurft  with  his  armies;  and  hkfoMMhigthe 
city  of  Dwfirakd.  At  the  end  of  these  wars,  he  made  a  short  stay  at  Vraja,  tbcmveturned 
to  Dwftrakft,  and  there  married  Revatl.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  But  he  also  canied 
off  violently  Rukmin'i,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Vidarbha,  who  had  iKen  betrothed  to 
i^/s'updla  (q.v.),  and  had  to  wage  a  hot  contest  with  the  latter  and  his  allies,  before  he 
conquered  them.  His  next  war  was  that  with  Naraka^  a  demon-king  of  Prftgiyotisha, 
who  had  robbed  Aditi  of  her  earrings,  and  ultimately  was  put  to  dealdk  bf  hioK  He 
then  repaired  to  Indra's  heaven,  to  restore  to  Aditi  her  earrings;  but  carrying  off  a  won- 
derful tree  from  Indra's  garden,  got  into  a  conflict  with  this  god ;  uHlBMlely,  faofwevcr, 
he  was  allowed  by  him  to  take  the  tree  to  Dwftrakft.  There  he  marriecl  )€,iiMI maidens, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  Naraka.  Other  wars  followed,  in  one  of  which  Kr'ishn'a  also 
fought  with  S'iva,  when  siding  with  his  enemy  Bdn'a,  who  was  a  son  of  Bali.  The 
most  important,  however,  of  all  these  contests  is  the  great  war  between  the  Knrus  and 
Pstn'd'us.  in  which  Kr'ishn'a  was  the  ally  of  the  latter.  According  to  the  Vish;n!u-Pur- 
An'a,  Kr'ishn'a's  earthly  career  was  brought  to  its  close  bvan  event  which  has  nothing  in 
it  of  the  miraculous,  and  is  more  consistent  with  the  ena  of  a  mortal  hero  than  with  that 
of  an  incarnate  god.  He  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  sole  by  a  hunter,  who  thought 
that  he  was  aiming  at  a  deer.  The  hunter,  \X\s  tnie,  is  called  Jard,  which  is  a  wordin 
the  feminine  gender,  and  means  "  old  age,"  or  "  decay;"  but  even  if  a  mere  allegory, 
the  story  of  his  end  ''from  old  age,"  or  an  arrow,  barely  tallies  with  the  character 
assigned  him  in  the  Purftn'as,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  also  omitted  in  the  accounts  of 
this  AvatAra. — For  Balar&ma,  see  also  the  legend  in  the  article  YamunI. 

9.  The  BuMhorAfxitAra,  or  Vishnu's  epiphany  as  Buddha. — It  is  originally  foreign    \ 
to  the  cycle  of  the  Avat&ras  of  Yishn'u,  and  therefore  only  briefly  alluded  to  in  some 
Pur^n'as.     Where  this  is  done,  the  intention  must  have  been  to  effect  a  compromiiM^ 
1)otwcen  Brahmaism  and  Buddhism,  by  trying  to  represent  the  latter  religion  as  not 
irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  the  former.    See  Buddhism. 

10.  The  Kaiki'  or  KdUdn-Atatdn'a.—lt,  is  yet  to  come,  "  when  the  practices  taof^ht 
hy  the  Yedas  and  the  institutes  of  the  law.  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  close  of  the  Kali 
or  present  age  shall  be  nigh."  Yishn'u  will  then  be  bom  '*  in  the  family  of  VUhn'ttyatfcut 
^possessing  tne  glory  of  Yishn'u),  an  eminent  Brahman  of  Sambhala  village,  endowed 
with  the  eight  superhuman  faculties.  He  will  then  destroy  all  the  barbarians  and 
iliicves,  and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity." — Vishn'u-Purdn'a.  I 

Vishn'u*s  wife  is  J^rt,  or  Lakshmi  (q.v.),  and  his  paradise  VaikunVha,    Wheorepi^lC 
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'sented,  lie  is  of  a  dark  hue,  with  four  hands,  in  which  he  holds  a  concli-shell,  blown  in 
battle,  the  Pdncliajanya ;  a  disk,  the  Sudars'ana,  an  emblem  of  sovereign  power;  a  mace. 
the  Kaymodiikiy  as  a  symbol  of  punishment;  and  either  a  lotus,  as  a  type  of  creative 
|)ower,  or  a  sword,  the' ^'a ndaka.  On  his  breast  shines  the  jewel  Kauttubfui.  He  is 
variously  represented:  sometimes,  as  ^Vifn/yrt/i'ri  *  (see  the  first  Avut&ni).  wlien  floating 
on  the  primeval  waters,  and  resting  on  6'esfui,  his  serpent  of  infinity — tlie  god  Brahman 
coming  out  of  a  lotus  that  arises  from  his  navel,  and  Lakshmi  being  seated  at  his  feci ; 
or  riding  on  Gaiiid'a,  a  being  half  bird  and  halt  man,  >or  seated  on  a  throne,  and  holding 
liakshtnl  on  his  lap;  or,  if  he  is  represented  in  one  of  his  incarnate  forms,  as  fish,  1  u::^ 
man-lion,  eti;.,  he  has  a  human  shape,  ending  in  a  fish,  or  a  human  body  with  a  boar's 
liead,  or  with  a  lion's  head;  or  he  appears  as  a  dwarf,  or  (as  Paras' urfima)  armed  with 
an  axe;  or  (as  Balardma)  holding  a  plow-share.  As  Kr'ishu'a,  he  is  genemlly  repre- 
sented in  a  juvenile  form,  or  as  an  adult,  in  a  dancing  posture,  and  playing  on  the  fiutc. 
As  Kalki,  he  has  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  is  kneeling  before  a  winged  horse.  The 
leading  personages  or  events  connected  with  these  Avatftras  are  likewise  frequently 
associated  with  the  representation  of  the  god:  thus,  in  the  representation  of  the  founii 
AvatSra,  Hirau'yakas'ipu,  as  bein^  torn  open  by  the  man-lion ;  or,  in  that  of  the  sixdi. 
the  demon  Arjuna.  fighting  with  Paras'urftma;  or,  in  that  of  the  seventh,  the  ten-hcadtd 
Uftvan'a,  battling  with  Rfimachandra;  or  Hanumat  and  the  monkey  chiefs,  paying  ador- 
ation to  the  latter;  while  his  brothers  stand  at  his  sides,  and  Sitfi  is  sitting  on  his  lap; 
or,  in  the  eighth  Avatdra,  the  mountain  Govardhana,  when  uplifted  by  Kr'ishn'n,  and 
the  Gopts  sporting  with  him.  Yishn'u  is  praised  under  thousand  names,  which  arc  enu- 
merated in  the  iiahdhJidrata^  and  have  been  commented  upon  by  6'ankara,  and  other 
authors. — For  other  myths  relating  to  Vishn'u,  tlie  general  reader  may  consult  H.  H. 
Wilson's  translation  of  the  Vi»hn'u-Pnr&nUi,  wl»ich  has  been  recently  re-editcd  by  Fitz- 
odward  Hall  (five  volumes,  with  index,  Lond.  1864-76);  the  first  nine  books  of  Lt  BM- 
gnvata-Purdn/a,  traduit  et  publie  par  Eu^ne  Bumouf,  vols,  i.-iii.  (Paris,  1840-47); 
Hantantfa,  traduit  par  A.  Langlois,  vols,  i.,  ii.  (Parip,  1884-86);  Lassen's  Indisehe  AUfr- 
tkvnuskunde,  vol.  i.  (2d  edition,  Leipzig,  1866),  vols,  ii.-iv.  (Bonn  and  Leipzig,  1852-61); 
and  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  John  Muir's  Orimnal  Hanfcrit  Texts  (JLohq,  1858,  63); 
see  also  the  representations  of  Vishn'u  in  Edward  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon  (Londi  1810). 

VISHrTJ-PTmAN'A.    See  Puran'a. 

YIBIBLE  SPEECH,  a  system  of  alphabetic  characters,  each  of  which  represents  the 
configuration  of  the  mouth  which  produces  tlie  sound.  The  system  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Melville  Bell — the  well-known  elocutionist,  formerly  professor  of  elocution  in  Uni- 
versity college,  London— and  was  published  in  1867,  under  the  title  of  Visible  ^n-erh 
(Trilbner).  Sir.  Bell  has  since  published  a  short  shilling  work— J^Ti^ftaA  Visible  Speech  for 
the  Milium  (Trtlbner),  which  is  quite  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Bell,  believing  his  system  to  be  practically,  as  w^ell  as  theoretically,  perfect,  was 
anxious  to  bring  it  iuto  general  use  at  once,  and  accordingly  made  a  very  generous  offer 
to  relinquish  all  his  rights  if  the  expense  of  casting  the  new  ^pes  and  publishing  the 
theorv  of  visible  speech  were  defrayed  by  the  government.  The  proposal  was  rejected, 
and  ilr.  Bell  was  compelled  to  publish  his  system  as  an  ordinary  copyright. 

Now  that  the  system  has  lieen  thoroughly  tested  by  the  very  few  who  are  competent 
to  do  so,  we  are  able  to  give  a  definite  and  impartial  opinion  on  its  merits,  and  to  say  that 
the  absolute  perfection  that  Mr.  Bell  artributed  to  it  does  not  exist— that  the  analysis  of 
sound -formation  on  which  it  is  based  is,  in  some  instances,  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and 
that  the  symbols  might,  in  many  cases,  l)e  improved,  even  where  there  is  no  fundamental 
error  of  analysis  to  coixect.  The  chief  defects  in  Mr.  Bell's  analysis  of  speech-sounds 
are:  (1)  his  ignorance  of  the  latest  results  of  German  investigations  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  throat  sounds  (whisper,  the  Arabic  gutturals,  etc.);  (2)  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  9pnt/iesut  of  sounds,  syllabification,  word-division,  etc. ;  (8)  errors  of  detail,  espe- 
cially in  the  consonants,  such  as  his  including/ under  the  same  category  as  I  (**  divided  " 
consonants),  and  his  analysis  of  th.  Other  points  are  still  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that,  as 
our  knowledge  advances,  many  other  difficulties  will  appear.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  our  very  knowledge  of  these  defects  is  due  to  the  vantage-ground  on  which 
visible  speech  has  itself  placed  us.  It  was  an  immense  advance  upon  any  phonological 
anfilvsis  previously  attempted,  and  opened  up  once  for  all  the  wiy  to  arrive  at  deflnite 
lesuhs.  It  was,  in  short,  a  new  instrument  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  student  of  pho- 
netics, and  it  must,  it  is  clear,  for  many  years  to  come,  continue  to  be  a  purely  scien- 
tific instrument.  When  finally  perfected  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  come  into 
general  use,  and  finally  supersede  the  present  system. 

Apart  from  tiie  question  of  absolute  perfection,  we  cannot  refuse  Mr.  Bell's  analysis 
our  profound  admiration  as  a  great  work  of  genius.  Unaided  by  the  resources  of  "the 
German  physiologists,  he  has  completely  beaten  them  on  their  own  c^round:  where  they, 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  at  their  command,  have  painfully  collected  a  few 
isolated  observations,  he  has  erected  a  splendid  edifice.  And  it  is  precisely  where  tliey 
utterly  break  down — namely,  in  the  analysis  of  the  vowels — that  his  genius  shines  most 

*  **  The  waters  are  called  ndra,  becai»e  thc^  were  the  production  of  nara  (or  tbe  sapreme  spirit): 
and  since  they  were  his  first  ayayta  (or  place  of  re«t.  when  in  the  form  of  the  god  %^bmanl,  be  Uieno« 
is  named  Ndrdyan'a  (or  resting  on  the  waters)."— ifo»it,  i.  10.  Digitized  by  VjOO)2  Ic 
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bilglitly.  By  his  discoveries  of  the  distinction  of  *'  narrow  "  and  "  primary,"  of  tlie 
■i.iixed"  vowels,  in  termed  ijite  between  the  guttural  and  palatal  ones,  and  of  the  com- 
pound character  of  the  labial  vowels,  Mr.  Boil  has  been  able  to  select  from  the  enormous 
number  of  shades  of  vowel-soilnd  (for  ever}'  movement  of  the  tongue  produces  a  new 
sound),  certain  definite  formations;  thirty-six  in  number,  all  definitely  correlated,  which 
include,  with  the  various  intermediate  foraiations,  all  possible  simple  vowel  sounds. 

The  system  of  notation  is  not  less  a  work  of  genius  than  the  physiological  anal3'8i8  on 
*  which  it  18  based.  All  the  letters  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  about  thirty  radical 
symbols,  most  of  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  pictorial  of  the  action  of  the  organs 
which  produce  the  sound.  Thus  a  simple  circle  O  represents  breatli  issuing  from  the 
<^;)r/i  tliroat  (aspiration);  while  the  narrowinff  of  the  glottis  which  produces  vocal  mur- 
mur is  symbolized  by  I,  from  which,  by  modifiers  to  indicate  guttural,  palatal,  •*  pri- 
niory,*'  "'wide,"  etc.,  all  the  vowel  symbols  are  formed.  Contraction  in  the  mouth  is 
indicated  by  a  C,  and  the  pai't  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  contraction  takes  place  is 
shown  by  the  direction  in  which  the  symbol  is  turned —  thus,  C  denotes  contraction  in 
till'  hack  of  the  mouth  (Scotch  and  Gorman  ch  in  loch),  O  denotes  lip-contraction.  Com- 
plete stoppage  is  indicated  by  drawing  a  line  across  the  opening,  giving  a  symbol  resem- 
bling D,  which  turned  this  way  would  represent  the  sound  of  p,  while  Q  would  repre- 
sonik.  The  symbols  for  vocality,  nasality,  etc.,  are  similarly  incorporated  into  the  con- 
soniint  symbols.  This  will  be  enough  to  show  the  two  chief  features  of  the  system:  (1) 
its  simplicity  and  perfect  consistency;' and  (3)  the  correlation  of  the  symbols.  Thus, 
w^hen  the  student  has  learned  to  recognize  the  symbol  for  m  as  differing  from  b  only  in 
the  addition  of  the  sign  for  emission  through  the  nose,  he  is  at  once  able  to  recognize 
sind  form  for  himself  the  symbols  of  ng  and  n,  if  he  is  already  acquainted  with  those  of 
g  and  d.  Such  a  system  is  evidently  of  the  highest  value  in  all  philological  investigations 
which  involve  the  study  of  sound-clmnges  in  different  languages.  It  has  been  found 
that  many  phenomena  of  language,  such  as  '*  umlaut,"  which,  when  formulated  in  the 
ordinary  Roman  type,  require  a  long  technical  exposition  to  be  made  intelligible,  ex- 
plain themselves  at  once  without  further  comment  when  translitemted  into  the 
visible  speech  symbols.  It  is  from  the  use  of  visible  speech  by  scientific  philologists 
that  we  hope  most,  both  for  the  progress  of  phonetics  and  general  philology,  and  also 
for  the  improvement  and  ultimate  practical  application  of  visible  speech  itself.  A 
striking  example  is  afforded  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  admirable  work  on  the  Sontherih 
Dialects  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  phonetic  portion  owes  ita  clearness  and  exactness 
mainly  to  the  use  of  visible  speech.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet  in  hi* 
HUto)nf  of  English  Sounds.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  lastly,  the  father  of  scientific  phonology  in 
England,  although  employing  a  system  of  his  own,  refers  constantly  to  visible  speech, 
to  establish  the  absolute  value  of  his  symbols. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  systems  to  the  acquirement  of  the  pronunciation 
of  foreign  languages,  to  telegraphy,  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  (for  whicli 
it  is  already  largely  employed  in  America),  and  to  general  elocutionary  purposes,  are 
self-evident.  It  is  clear  that  visible  speech  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  education  to  do  all  they  can  to  dis- 
seminate a  knowledge  of  it  among  all  classes. 

VISI00TH8.    See  Goths. 

YISION,  the  act  of  seeing;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  means  of  which,  through  its 
appropriate  material  organ,  the  eye  (q.v  ),  we  are  percipient  of  the  visible  appearances 
of  the  external  world.  Considered  in  the  latter  signification,  vision  includes  questions 
of  high  importance  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  philosophy; 
as  this  part  of  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed  under  Perception,  the  present 
article  will  be  restricted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  vision  proper.  In  opposition  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  believe  undoubtingly  that 
they  actually  seethe  externality  and  solidity  of  the  bodies  around  them,  bishop  Berkeley 
mamtained  that  these  properties  are  not  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  at  all,  but  are 
simply  idejis  derived  originally  from  the  touch,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  vision,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  uniformly  experienced  concurrently  with  certain 
"visible  signs"  (as,  for  example,  color),  with  which  alone  the  sense  of  sight  is  truly  con- 
versant; and  this  theory  of  vision  having  since  received  the  adhesion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  most  able  metaphysicians,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  outline  of  its  leading  pro- 
positions. In  doing  this,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  intersperse  such  remafks  and  counter- 
statement**  as  may  appear  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  opinion  and  the 
results  of  modern  experimental  inquiry.  First,  as  to  the  externality,  or  outness  of 
objects;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their  distance  from  the  eye.  This,  Berkeley  main- 
tains, cannot  of  itself  and  immediately  be  seen.  ^  "For  distance  being  a  line  directed 
end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  "one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye;  which  point 
remains  invariably  the  same,  whether  the  distance  be  longer  or  shorter."  To  this  posi- 
tion, everywhere  Jissumed  by  Berkeley  to  be  indisputable,  and  by  his  followers  admitted 
to  be  so,  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  contains  an  unwarranted  assumption,  viz.,  that  a  ray 
of  light  is,  by  its  very  nature,  incompetent  to  convey  an  impression  indicative  of  its 
possessing  length  or  extension;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  assumes  that  ** apparent p 
distance"  is  not  at  all  affected  by  a  variation  in  the  actual  length  of  the  ray  intervening^ 
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between  the  eye  and  tbe  object.  Yet  it  seems  obvious,  that  the  facts  of  vi^on  do  not 
admit  of  our  arguing  tiie  matter,  as  though  the  line  extending  from  any  point  of  an  object 
to  the  eye  were  a  mere  mathematical  abstraction.  Every  visible  pointsends  forth  diverg- 
ing rays,  winch  form  a  cone  whose  base  is  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  lo  the  eye  the  plsice 
of  this  visible  point  is  at  the  intersection,  real  or  virtual,  of  the  rays  in  question :  real,  ^'hen 
the  radiant  point  is  viewed  directly;  virtual,  when  the  rays,  either  by  refraction  <»r 
reflection,  are  diverted  from  iheir  original  path  before  reaching  the  eye.  To  take  a  ciise 
of  refraction :  if  we  notice  the  distance  of  a. shilling  lying  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
vessel,  we  shall  observe,  upon  filling  the  latter  with  water,  a  manifest  diminution  in  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  sliilling,  the  reason  bein^  that  the  rays,  on  their  emergence 
from  the  water,  are  bent  outward,  so  that  the  point  ot  their  virtual  intersection  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye.  In  reflection,  the  place  of  a  visible  point  is,  in  like  manner,  referred 
to  the  point  of  virtual  intersection  of  the  cone  of  rays  incident  upon  the  pupil ;  and  by 
multiplied  reflections,  the  apparent  distance  of  a  point  actually  adjacent  to  tiie  eye,  may 
bo  increased  to  an  almost  inciefinite  degree.  It  is  forcibly  contended  by  Berkeley  that 
these  facts,  involving,  as  they  do,  geometrical  considerations  known  only  to  few,  and  by 
none  consciously  realized  in  the  act  of  vision,  cannot  be  concerned  in  our  appreciation 
of  distance  by  the  visive  faculty.  Yet  these,  and  numberless  similiar  experiments, 
render  U  evident  that  both  "apparent  distance"  and  "apparent  place"  are  closely  depen- 
dent upon  these  geometrical  conditions;  and,  therefore,  without  assuming  that  vision  is 
performed  by  the  aid, of  connate  or  instinctive  geometry  (a  notion  justly  condemned  by 
Berkeley),  it  yet  seenis  highly  pi*obable  that  these  lines  and  angles  are  the  exponents  and 
invariable  concomitants  of  an  actual  operation  of  light  upon  the  eye,  speciflc  in  its  cliar- 
acter,  and  by  reason  of  its  necessarily  varying,  pari  pasttUy  with  every  change  In  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  visual  rays,  fitted  to  convey  to  us  an  intuitive 
perception  oi  varying  distance. 

In  the  article  eye  (q.v.),  it  has  been  shown  (as,  indeed,  necessarily  follows  from 
optical  principles)  that  the  eye  does  actually  undergo  specific  modifications,  depending 
for  their  amount  on  the  distance  of  the  object;  and  there  therefore  seems  an  intrinsic 
probability  that  these  distantial  variations  in  the  organ  of  sight  are  correlated  to  those 
facts  of  our  consciousness  which  we  denominate  variations  of  visible  (not  tangible)  dis- 
tance; and  as,  furthermore,  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  optical  experiments  that  the 
"apparent  distance"  of  a  visible  point  is  directly  modified,  to  our  pKerception,  by  a  simple 
change  in  the  mutual  inclination  of  its  diverging  rays,  it  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  that  agency  of  light  which  suggests  to  our"  minds  differences  of  distance  is  compe- 
tent to  suggest  distance  itself. 

Berkefey  was  quite  aware  of  the  necessary  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
distance  of  an  object  and  the  divergency  of  the  rays  it  emits,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  adequately  weighed  the  importance  of  the  train  of  consequences  evoked 
within  the  eye  itself  by  this  variable  divergency  of  incidence:  but  he  affirms  that  the 
mind  is  not  by  these  means  helped  to  a  conception  of  distance  except  in  so  far  ns 
by  experience  we  iiave  found  that  increased  divergency,  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing "confused  vision."  is  constantly  associated  with  diminished  distance.  Ana  in 
proof  that  this  association  is  merely  accidental,  Berkeley  cites  a  curious  optical  experi- 
ment, which  shows  that  where  the  mcident  rnysare  caused  slightly  to  converge,  instead 
of  their  suggesting,  as  one  would  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  object  is  at  an  enormous  dis- 
tance, the  result  is  altogether  different;  viz.,  at  first,  when  the  eye  is  close  to  the  lens, 
and  vision  distinct,  the  object  Js  seen  at  its  true  distance,  but  afterward,  as  the  eye  i** 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  vision  becomes  continually  more  "confused,"  the  object 
appears  to  be  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
vanishes  in  mere  confusion  from  the  view.  "This  phenomenon,"  he  says,  "entirely 
subverts  the  opinion  of  those  who  will  liave  us  judge  of  distance  by  lines  and  angles,  on 
which  supposition  it  is  altogether  inexplicable.^  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
hypothesis  being  that  the  mind  judges  (mediately)  by  "the  various  divergency  of 
rays,"  it  cannot  fairly  be  tested  by  experimenting  with  rays  that  are  convenrent.'and 
that  necessarily  produce  conditions  of  vision  the  reverse  of  those  normally  prevnlent. 
But,  besides,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  explanation  given  by  Berkeley  is  not  the  tnie 
one;  for  it  has  been  shown,  by  prof.  Wheatstone,  that  when  tbe  dimensions  of  a  retinal 
picture  are  continuously  increased  (as  is  the  case  in  the  above  experiment),  the  object 
appears  to  approach  in  the  most  evident  manner. 

From  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  that  the  sight  is  not  immediately  perceptive  of  dis- 
t'lnce,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  parts  of  a  solid  object  will  not* be  seen  as  some  of 
them  more  remote  than  others,  but  as  if  situated  all  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  This 
opinion  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by  more  recent  writers;  yet  its  unsoundness 
seems  manifest;  for,  if  oblccts  be  originally  seen,  not  as  solid  objects,  but  as  perspec- 
tive representations  on  a  plane,  then  thia  plane  must  be  seen  either  at  no  distance  (which 
is  absurd),  or  at  the  same  distance  for  all  objects  (for  whicli  no  reason  and  no  evidence 
can  be  assigned);  or  at  distances  varying  with  the  distances  of  the  objects;  but  as  the 
last  two  and  only  tenable  suppositions  assume  the  visual  perception  of  distance,  which  is 
the  very  principle  sought  to  be  invalidated,  the  theory  is  thus  shown  to  be  futile  and 
self -contradictory.  If  it  be  admitted  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  oi^n  of  sight  in 
relation  to  Ught,  we  are  perceptive  of  distance  at  all,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
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ble,  judging  not  only  from  analogv,  but  from  the  proved  distantial  affeetions  of  the  cyt, 
that  we  perceive  by  the  sight  degrees  of  (Ustance;  and  a  perception  of  the  intlcr 
iinpIieS)  it  lias  l)een  shown,  a  perception  of  trinal  dimensions,  ^ow,  altliough  it  is 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  adlierents  of  Beriieley  thai  this  is  not  a  primitive  attri- 
bute of  vision,  it  is  not  denied  by  any,  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  mature  sight,  we 
do  undoubtedly  perceive  the  outness,  the  distance,  and  tiie  trinal  extension  of  visible 
objects;  but,  say  they,  these  very  qualities,  not  being  modifications  of  light  or  colors, 
are  only  in  appearance  directly  perceived  by  the  eye;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  pixxiuct  of 
tactual  experience,  but  by  long  and  invariable  association  with  the  phenomena  proper 
to  sight,  are  now  instantaneously  suggested  by  them,  in  a  manner  so  intimate  that  the 
two  sets  of  perceptions  have  become,  to  our  conticiousnesB,  indissolubly  one.  This,  in 
uffect,  is  to  affirm  that  we  cannot  see  an  object  to  be  possessed  of  trinal  dimensions, 
until  its  occupancy  of  space  is  assured  to  us  by  tiie  touch ;  whereas,  we  venture  to  main- 
tain»  thait  we  see  objects  to  occupy  space,  and  that  what  we  owe  to  experience  is  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  major  part  of  these  visible  appearances  have,  underlying  them,  that  which, 
on  our  making  a  proper  disposition  of  our  bodies,  will  produce  iti  us  tactual  sensations. 
We  advisedly  say  the  major  part,  because  there  are  many  objects  in  nature,  such,  for 
instance,  as  wreaths  of  smoke  and  vapor,  which,  though  to  the  sight  visibly  pos- 
sessed of  trinal  dimensions,  are  totally  imperceptible  to  the  touch.  And  this  suggests 
Hie  remark,  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  out  of  the  ambiguous  meuuing 
of  the  word  **  solidity,"  by  which  those  who  agree  with  Berkeley  always  signify,  not 
mere  occupancy  of  space,  which,  as  we  have  Siown,  ma^  be  associated  with  a  total 
absiuce  of  tangible  qualities,  but  ''resistant  extension"  in  three  dimensions,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  solely  cognizable  b^  the  touch.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  former  sense 
uloue  that  we  vindicate  to  the  sight  an  immediate  perception  of  **  solidity;"  and  we  do 
not  use  the  term  ''occupancy  of  space"  at  all  in  the  sense  of  mechanical  exclusion,  an 
idea  manifestly  derived  from  touch,  but  only  as  affirming  the  immediately  perceived 
trinal  extension  of  visible  objects.  It  miiy  also  be  here  remarked,  that  there  are  nmny 
substances  of  extreme  hardness,  and  therefore  in  tiie  highest  degree  perceptible  to  the 
touch,  which,  though  6et  in  a  strong  light,  remain  quite  invisible;  as,  for  example,  the 
sheets  of  plate-glass  used  by  prof.  Fepper  in  producing  his  "  ^host-illusions."  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  aWperfeetly  transparent  substances,  and  all  perfecUy  reflecting  (pol- 
ished) surfaces,  are  invisible.  Again,  there  are  many  appearances  in  nature,  into  our 
perception  of  which  there  enters  no  element  of  tactual  expenence,  even  as  it  respects 
vai'iety  of  surface  (color,  of  course,  beiu|[  excluded  from  this  consideration);  as,  for 
example,  the  waves  of  tlie  sea,  spread  out  in  long  undulating  lines,  or  breaking  in  foam 
upon  the  shore;  and  all  those  objects  wbich^  by  their  minuteness  and  the  delicate 
diversifications  of  their  shape  and  outKne,  elude  the  cognieance  of  the  touch.  These 
facts  are  adduced  simply  to  illustrate  the  complete  distinction  and  independence  which 
subsists  between  the  two  sets  of  sensations,  originating,  respectively,  with  the  sight  and 
the  touch— a  point  strongly  enforced  by  Berkeley  himself,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
not  only  that  our  habit  of  refeiring  the  (wo  sets  of  seni^alions  to  the  same  objects  is  the 
ii\ere  euect  of  our  having  experienced  them  together,  but  that  the  two  sets  of  ideas  thus 
•*  intromittcd  into  the  mind"  belong,  in  fact,  to  two  classes  of  objects,  numerically  distinct 
— the  one  outward,  distant,  and  tangible:  tlie  other  visible,  but  at  no  distance,  and  there- 
fore, in  reality,  contained  within  the  mind  itself.  But,  as  has  been  well  pohited  out  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  this  very  distinction,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  undoubted  fact,  that  we  do 
in  maturity  apprehend  by  the  sight  the  distance  of  visible  objects,  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  those  perceptions  cannot  have  belonged  originally  to  the  touch.  How 
little  factual  sensations  are  able  to  modify  visual  perceptions  is  exemplified  (as  Mr. 
Bailey  remarks)  by  the  fact,  that  ''a  straight  stick,  with  one  end  placed  in  a  basin  of 
water,  would  still  appear  to  the  aiffht  to  be  bent  at  that  end,  after  a  thousand  proofs  by 
the  touch  that  it  was  otherwise."  In  the  same  way,  the  finger  immersi'd  hi  water  appears 
*•  unnaturally  bent,  thoufrh  the  experimenter  feels  it  to  be  otherwise." 

The  nature  of  ''visible"  or  "apparent  distance,"  and  how  it  compares  with  "real 
distance,"  we  shall  consider  when  we  come  to  speak  of  apparent,  as  contrasted  with  real 
magnitude.  But  we  will  first  inquire  what  are  the  optical  conditions  within  the  eye 
it^lf  which  determine  our  perception  of  the  direction  of  a  visible  point.  Every  such 
point,  as  we  have  lief  ore  remarked,  radiates  to  the  eye  a  cone  of  diverging  rays,  whose 
bise  is  situated  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  these  rays  being  refracted  in  their  passage 
throuarh  the  eye,  are  brought  to  a  fc^cus  on  the  retina,  thus  forming  another  cone,  tlje 
base  of  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  incident  cone,  while  its  apex  coincides  with  the 
focjil  point  of  the  refracted  rays.  If  the  point  of  emission  be  placed  directly  before  the 
eye.  it  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  common  axis  of  these  two  cones;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  ^e  optic  axis;  and  the  central  point  in  which  this  axis  passes  through  the 
common  basis  of  the  two  cones  is  culled  the  optical  center  of  tlie  eye.  Let  us  suppose, 
now,  another  visible  point,  a  little  above  the  first,  but  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye; 
this,  too,  will  send  forth  to  the  eye  diverging  rays,  which  will,  in  like  manner,  be 
refracted  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  at  a  point  a  little  l)elow  the  preceding;  and  the  line 
of  visible  direction  will  pass  from  the  point  of  convergence  on  the  retina  through  the 
optical  center.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  rays,  by  means  of  which  we  see  a  visible 
point,  come  to  the  retina  from  all  possible  directions  witliin  the  limits  of  the  cones  they  ^ 
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collectively  fonn.    How  comes  it,  then,  that  we  perceive  the  object  only  in  one  deter- 
minate direction?    The  explanation  usually  given  (founded  on  experiments  in  which  u 
portion  of  the  cone  has  been  excluded  without  apparent  change  in  tbe  visible  direction! 
is,  that,  by  the  constitution  of  tlie  sense,  upon  any  point  in  the  retina  receiving  the  apc\ 
of  a  cone  of  rays,  we  perceive  the  object  in  a  right  line  extending  from  liiat  point  of  the 
retina  through  the  optical  center;  or,  according  to  others,  in  a  nght  line  perpentlicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  retina  at  that  point.     It  will,  however,  be  more  consistent  with  the 
principle  that  the  incidence  of  light  is  accompanied  by  a  positive  action,  related  to  ii> 
direction  as  well  as  to  its  other  properties,  if  we  express  the  law  of  visible  direction  by 
saying,  that  upon  a  multitude  of  rays  from  ail  possible  directions  falling  upon  a  retinal 
point,  tbe  perceived  direction  is  the  mean  or  resultant  of  tliem  all;  which  is  Just  a^  true 
an  account  of  tbe  phenomena,  and  amounts,  we  think,  to  something  more  than  a  verbal 
distinction.     The  optical  facts  we  have  thus,  in  brief,  indicated,  if  followed  out  with 
respect  to  all  the  visible  points  forming  the  objects  of  sight,  render  it  evident  that  inver 
ted  images  of  the  latter  are  i)ainted  upon  the  retina  and  the  inquir}'  is  prompted,  how 
these  can  give  rise  to  erect  vision.     On  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  an  explanation  of 
this  old  and  much  debated  "  paradox  of  vision,"  is  involved  in  the  preceding  statement 
of  the  law  of  visible  direction,  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  expressed;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  l)y  previous  writers,  the  difficulty  itself  has  arisen  solely  from  the  assumption, 
contrary  to  fact,  that  we  9ee  the  retinal  pictures,  whereas,  considered  as  images,  they  are 
not  even  the  means,  but  onl^  the  concomitants  of  that  operation  of  light  by  which  we 
sec.     Even  this  important  distinction,  however,  does  not  convey  the  whole  truth  -.  and 
we  tnist  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  refinement,  if  we  point  out  that  in  a  strit  t 
sense  there  is  no  inuige  upon  the  retina,  but  only  a  concourse  of  rays,  which,  to  the  etft  •/ 
anoHier  person,  will  undoubtedly  give  the  perception  of   an  image,  but   cannot  l)e 
affirmed  to  exist,  as  an  image,  except  in  relation  to  this  second  observer.     It  is  thereft^re 
with  this  reservation  that  the  term  retinal  images  is  here  made  use  of.     As  a  conse- 
quence of  all  the  lines  of  visible  direction  passing  through  the  center  of  the  eye,  it  fol 
lows  that  as  an  object  recedes  from  or  approaches  the  eye,  its  retinal  image  "becomes 
proportionally  less,  or  j^reater;  and  in  like  manner,  the  visible  object  itself  varies  in 
magnitude,  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  presently  referred   to,  with  every  change  iu 
its  disuince.     But  as  "  the  magnitude  of  the  object  which  exists  without  the  mind,  con- 
tinues always  invariably  the  same,"  it  is  evident,  argues  Berkeley,  tliat  "  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  maznitude  of  anything,  we  must  mean  the  tangible  magnitude,"  which 
alone  is  measurable  by  ''settled  stated  lengths."    The  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  clearly 
illustrates  the  nature  of  magnitude  and  distance,  as  apprehended  bv  the  sight,  in  contnt- 
distinction  to  what  is  called  real  magnitude  and  real  distance,  the  product  of  Uictuul 
experience.     It  must  not  be  understood  as  imputing  to  the  touch  of  a  superiority  iu 
men su rati ve  capacity,  but  as  simply  meaning,  that  by  the  touch  we  come  to  know 
that  the  external  world  is  endowed  with  resistant  qualities — such  as  hardness,  impcnetni 
bility,  and  incorapressibility— qualities  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  modifiable  by  our 
bare  visual  perception  of  them;  and  from  this  experience  accrues  our  conception  of  the 
reality  and  actuality  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  objects,  accompanied  by  a  belief 
that  the  variability  of  magnitude  and  distance  perceived  by  the  sight  is  an  appearance 
only,  and  dependent  on  conditions  solely  of  a  sublective  kind.    If  this  be  a  correct  view, 
we  are  not  fenced  to  deny  with  Berkeley  that  the  objects  of  sight  are  numerically  the 
same  as  those  we  are  cognizant  of  by  the  touch. 

We  must  now  pa.ss  on  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  subject — viz.,  "single  vision 
with  two  eyes;"  in  treating  of  which  we  shall  have  recourse,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
masterly  researches  of  sir  Charles  Whefttstone,  of  whose  ndmirable  discoveries  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  article  Stereo- 
scope (q.v.).  It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  read  what  is  there  stated,  that  the 
(juestiou  of  single  vision  with  two  eyes  is  naturally  divisi!)le  into  two  classes— the  first 
including  those  cases  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  parallel,  and  the  retinal  images  exact Iv 
alike;  and  the  second,  those  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  convergent,  and  the  retinjil 
images  dissimilar.  Now,  to  see  an  object  double  is  to  see  it  in  two  dififerent  places  at 
the  same  time;  and  therefore,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  by  the  law  of  visible  direction  an 
impression  upon  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae  is  necessarily  referred  to  the 
same  place,  this  will  account  for  our  single  vision  of  the  object  at  that  spot.  And  on 
consideration,  it  will  be  plain  that  this  is  really  what  happens  when  the  optic  axc>»  are 
parallel,  and  the  images  indentical.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  this  explanation  dtn-s 
not  apply  to  the  second  class  of  instances;  in  which  the  only  visible  point  which  depicts 
itself  <)n  corresponding  portions  of  the  two  retinae,  is  that  point  to  which  the  optic  axe^ 
are  directed.  All  other  points,  whether  situated  before,  beyond,  or  in  the  plane  of  the 
horopter,*  are  projected  upon  non-corresponding  points  of  the  retinae;  and  as  these  con- 
ditions were  pre«?umed  to  be  inconsistent  with  single  vision,  it  was  asserted  by  Aqnllon 
ius  that  objects  are  seen  single  only  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter  (it  has  since,  with 
gieatcr  consistency,  been  said,  only  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  optic  axes);  but 

*  The  horopter  1h  a  riffht  line  draw-n  Ihrr-y^h  the  point  of  Intersection  of  the  optic  axes  parallel  T-ith 
a  line  joliitng  the  centers  of  the  eves:  a  plane  drawn  through  this  right  Ulie  at  d^t  angles  to  tbe  plane 
of  the  optic  axe.4,  iu  called  the  plane  of  the  horopter.  ^   . .     , ,    CjQOQ  IC 
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that  this  b  not  true  is  evinced  by  our  common  experience  that,  without  movement  of 
ihc  optic  axes,  vre  enjoy  a  certain  limited  field  of  distinct  vision.  Its  complete  refuta- 
tion, however  is  involved  in  tlie  theory  of  stereoscopic  vision,  which  may  be  thus 
explained:  Let  the  optic  axis  of  the  right  eye  (li)  and  of  the  left  eve(L)  be  converged  on 
the  point  A;  suppose  another  point  B,  slightly  to  the  left,  and  in  advance  of  A;  and  then 

through  the  point  B  draw  lines  from  L 
and  R  respectively  intersecting  the  plane 
of  the  horopter  in  r  and  ^  (fig.  1).  Now, 
if  two  diagrams,  SS,  be  prepared  (the  one 
representing /and  A,  and  the  other  r  and 
A), 'and  these  be  presented  to  their  appro- 
priate eyes  in  the  stereoscope,  with  the 
view  of  each  eye  limited  to  its  own 
picture,  the  poinis  r  and  I  will  be  seen  as 
a  single  point,  situated  not  on  the  paper, 
but  in  advance  of  it,  in  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  of  visible  direction, 
indicated  in  the  above  construction  by 
Hr  and  LI.  If  the  point  B  be  supposed 
beyond  A,  and  also  to  the  left  of  it,  the 
lines  drawn  from  L  and  R  to  B  will 
intersect  the  plane  of  the  horopter  In  t  and  r  (flg.  2);  and  stereoscopic  pictures  SS  pre- 
pared under  these  converse  conditions  will  exiiibit  the  points  I  and  r  as  a  single  point 
placed  behind  A  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  tiie  lines  drawn  from  L  and  R  respect- 
ively. This  simple  rule  involves,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  true  principle  of  the  stereoscope; 
and  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most  complicated  stereoscopic  pictures.  For, 
in  a  stereogram,  let  I  and  r  stand  for  identical  parts  of  the  left  and  right  pictures  respect- 
ively, and  suppose  the  pictures  superposed ;  those  parts  which,  read  off  laterall}'  from 
left 'to  right,  stand  in  the  order  Ir  will  recede,  and  those  in  the  order  rl  will  protrude 
(relatively  to  those  parts  of  the  pictui^s  in  which  r  and  I  absolutely  overlie  each  other), 
when  the  pictures  are  viewed  together  in  the  stereoscope.  It  appears,  then,  that  vision 
of  the  third  dimension  of  space  is  direct!}''  obtained  by  impressions  on  non-corresponding 
retinal  points;  the  proof  of  this  being  given  in  the  appearance  of  solidity  experienced 
ui  the  stereoscope,  although  perfectly  plane  representations  are  alone  employed;  but  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  non-correspondence  is  without  a  limit;  and  the 
qupiition  still  remains,  to  what  extent  the  retinal  points  affected  may  be  non-correspon- 
dent, consistently  with  single  binocular  vision.  Without  attempting  to  propose  any 
definite  solution  of  this  difficult  question,  it  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  highly 
probable  that  this  limit  is  determined  by  the  same  law  which  regulates  our  distinct 
vision  of  objects  by  means  of  rays  inexactly  focussed  on  the  retinae;  for,  according  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  **as  long  as  the  rays  are  contained  within  the  area  of  one  sensitive  mini- 
mum, the  sensation  will  be  that  corresponding  to  the  vision  of  a  point;"  and  "  a  certain 
umount  of  dispersion  does  not  interfere  with  Tlistinct  vision."  It  seems  certain  that  the 
duuble  perception  which  is  experienced  of  the  further  of  two  objects,  w^hen  the  optic 
axes  are  fixed  on  the  nearer,  or  vice  versa,  can  only  arise  when  the  object,  thus  doubled, 
h  situated  within  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  (whether  before  or  beyond  their  intersec- 
tion); for  under  these  circumstances  only,  the  sensitive  points  affected  are  not  simply 
non-correspondent,  but  are  utterly  diverse,  being  in  fact  on  different  sides  of  the  centers 
of  the  reiina  in  the  two  eyes,  "fhat  the  law  of  projection  of  the  various  points  com- 
posing the  relief  of  a  stereoscopic  object  is  correctly  stated  above,  is  strongly  corrobo- 
nit^d  by  a  curious  experiment  of  sir  C.  Wlieatstone  8  in  which  solid  objects  are  placed 
in  the  stereoscope,  instead  of  pictures.  As,  for  example,  two  skeleton  cubes,  so  placed, 
that  when  the  optic  axes  converge  upon  them,  identical  pictures  are  depicted  on  the  retince ; 
la  which  case,  all  appearance  of  relief  vanishes,  and  a  perfectly  plane  perspective  repre- 
sentation of  a  single  cube  is  alone  visible;  the  reason  being,  that  the  lines  of  visible  direc- 
tion for  each  point  intersect  eacli  other,  neither  before  or'byond,  but  in  the  plane  of  the 
horopter,  where,  accordingly,  the  object  is  seen  as  a  perspective  projection.  The  same  rule 
holds  when  the  right  and  left  eye  pictures  are  interchanged,  for  the  pictures  being  sup- 
posed, as  before,  to  overlie  one  another,  the  parts  Ir  become  now  rl;  that  is,  instead  of 
having  their  point  of  intersection  beyond  the  plane  of  the  horopter,'  they  have  it  before 
that  plane;  and  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  being  true  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pictures,  the 
stereoscopic  resultant  is  the  converse  of  that  which  would  be  pcTceived  but  for  this 
abnormal  arrangement.  In  these  phenomena,  named  by  sir  C.  Wheatstone  the  ''con- 
version of  relief;"  and  copiously  treated  of  by  him  in  his  various  papers,  the  usual  rela- 
tions of  distance  also  are  reversed,  the  nearer  parts  being  seen  as  further,  while  the  latter 
are  perceived  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  former;  and,  the  same  principle  being 
applied  to  the  vision  of  solid  objects  by  means  of  nn  instrument  called  the  pseudoscope 
{<j.v.).  also  invented  by  sirC.  Wheatstone,  they  are  seen  as  if  turned  inside  out,  and  under 
divers  other  aspects  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  some  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  just  cited.  But,  as  to  many  of  them,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  facility  of  convension  is  found  to  depend,  not  on  the  optical  conditions,  which,  of 
course,  remain  invariable,  but  upon  mental  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  previous  famll- 
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mrity  or  otherwise  witli  the  conyerse  forms  suggested;  in  short,  upon  our  previous 
vufual  experience. 

We  have  not  yet  considered  those  cases  in  which  the  retinal  pictures  are  identical, 
and  the  optic  axes  convergent.  In  these,  the  law  is,  that  the  ohject  is  seen  in  the  plane 
of  the  horopter,  as  is  conclusively  proved  by  a  heUutif ul  experiment,  suggested  hy  sir 
D.  Brewster.  If,  while  looking  at  a  wall- paper,  consisting  of  a  small  pattern,  contin 
ually  repeated  at  intervals  not  exceeding  2^  in.  from  center  to  center,  we  cause  the  eyes 
to  converge  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  wall,  the  paper  will  appear  to  advance  to  tliat 
point,  ami  will  there  be  plainly  visible,  in  spite  of  tbe  contradiction  of  the  touch,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  feel  the  wall  where  it  is  seen;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  can 
perceive  no  wall  in  the  place  where  the  touch  affirms  it  to  exist.  The  converse  of  this 
experiment,  although  more  difficult  to  perform,  is  equally  curious  and  instructive.  It 
has  also  been  shown  by  sir  C.  Wheatstone,  that  if  an  increasing  convergence  of  the  eyes 
be  unaccompanied  by  its  usual  concomitant,  a  correspondiu^  enlargement  of  the  retinal 
pictures,  the  object  is  seen  as  if  continuously  diminished  in  all  its  proportions,  alheit 
the  size  of  the  retinal  unages  remains  unaltered.  This  experiment,  which,  with  sev. 
eral  others  of  almost  eaual  interest  and  importance,  may  be  performed  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  also  estahfishes  that  every  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  particular  adaptation  of  the  eye  suited  for  distinct  vision  at  that  distance. 
This  adaptation  is,  of  course,  directly  dependent  upon  the  divergency,  less  or  greater^ 
of  the  impinging  rays,  and  this  again  stands  in  a  necessary  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance, real  or  virtual,  of  the  point  from  which  they  diverge;  a  branch  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  prominence.  All  observations  and  experiments 
concur  in  showing  that  a  part  of  the  hignest  importance  is  phiyed  in  vision,  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  optic  axes,  in  particular,  in  so  far  as  this  is  conjoined  with  a  difference 
between  tlie  two  retinal  pictures;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  matters  but  little  that  we  can- 
not, within  our  present  limits,  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  obtained  from  thoEe 
persons,  blind  from  birth,  who  have  gained  their  sight  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation; 
tor,  in  almost  every  case,  only  one  eye  at  a  time  was  operated  upon,  and  the  information 
then  obtained  from  the  patients,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  of  a  very  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  character. 

By  mere  modification  of  the  light  incident  upon  the  eye,  the  same  visible  objects 
may  be  seen  under  infinite  variations  of  fi^re,  situation,  and  magnitude;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  real  figure,  real  situation,  and  real  magnitude,  as  apprehended 
by  the  touch,  shall  remain  unaltered;  but  these  phenomena,  artificially  induced,  argue 
nothing  against  the  general  fact,  that  under  normal  circumstances  we  find,  in  the  very 
place  of  the  visible  objects,  those  "dynamical  qualities"  which  form  the  sum-total  of  our 
tactual  experiences.  To  Berkeley  is  due  the  credit  of  havinc  first  pointed  out  the  origi- 
nal entire  disconnection  and  subsequent  intimate  blending  of  the  two  sets  of  experience 
— visive  and  tactual:  but,  if  the  views  here  proposed  be  correct,  he  erred  in  supposicg 
that  our  realization  of  the  geometrical  proportions  and  relations  of  visible  objects,  is 
dependent  on  the  suggestions  of  touch,  and  not  upon  the  exercise  of  a  primitive  and 
inherent  function  of  sight.  To  the  popular  view,  the  objects  ofnglit  have  a  positive  and 
equal  existence  in  absolute  darkness,  and  are  simply  rendered  visible  by  the  light; 
whereas,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  light  itself  variously  modified.  But,  in  conclusion, 
while  fully  admitting  that  light  and  its  modifications,  viz.,  color  m  all  its  varieties,  fonn 
the  sole  objects  of  sight,  we  venture  to  maintain  that  we  only  know  color  by  our  perccp- 
lion  of  it,  as  making  up.  by  its  superficial  distribution,  the  visible  form  and  shape  of  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world ;  and  that  this  our  perception  of  the  shape,  relative  magnitude, 
and  situation  of  visible  objects  is  immediate,  and  strictly  regulated  by  the  laws  of  light 
in  relation  to  the  visual  organ,  irrespective  of,  and  even  in  opposition  to,  tactual  expe- 
rience; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  hold  that  to  the  touch  alone,  we  owe  our  ever-present 
and  ineradicable  belief,  that  these  visible  appearances  have  underlying  them  a  material- 
ity which  we  cannot  conceive  as  actually  modified  concurrently  with  those  changes  of 
form  and  magnitude,  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  relation  to  our  faculty  of  sight; 
and  therefore,  in  all  questions  which  relate  to  real  size  or  distance,  we  necessarily  have 
recourse  in  thought  to  those  qualities  of  matter  which  are  apprehensible  by  the  touch. 

That  an  instinctive  power  of  direct  visual  perception  is  possessed  by  the  young  of 
the  lower  species,  is. not  denied  by  any;  whether  a  like  power  has  been  bestowed  upon 
man,  we  must  now  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  philosophic  reader. 

See  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vutinv;  Wheatstone  On  the  Phyfdology  of  Vision;  review  of 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  by  Samuel  Bailey;  review  of  the  last-nnmed  work  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  in  his  dissertations  and  discussions;  Sight  and  Touch,  by  T.  K.  Abbott;  Helmholtz's 
Popular  Lectures;  art.  on  vision  by  Sully,  in  "Mind,"  Nos.  IX.  and  X 

VISIT ATIOVS,  Heralds',  periodical  circuits  which  were  in  use  to  be  performed  by 
the  provincial  kings-of-arms  in  England,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  the  arms,  pedi- 
grees, and  marriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  *  A  visitation  is  said  to  have  been  held 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Iv.;  but  the  earliest  visitation,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal 
commission,  was  made  by  Thomas  Benolti,  Clarencieux,  in  1528-29,  and  comprehended 
the  counties  of  Worcester,  Berks,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Stafford.  From  that 
lime,  the  visitations  were  repeated  at  periods  varying  from  2.')  to  ^  years;  never,  how 
ever,  extending  to  Wales,  except  on  one  occasion,  in  1581.    The  latest  commiBsion  wai 
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dated  Hay  18, 1085,  and  under  it  some  pedi|^ees  were  reconled  as  late  as  1703-4.  The 
C3^»batioii  of  ti)c  visitations  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  frequent  prohibiiions  gmntcd 
b  r  the  court  uf  king's  bench  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  etirl  marsnars  court,  and  ihc 
aboiitiou  of  tlie  constable  as  a  permanent  officer,  in  consequence  of  wliicli  the  ol^iGers- 
of-anns  found  U  difficult  to  enforce  attendance.  The  records  of  the  visitations,  thou«rh 
not  absolutely  free  from  error,  contain  a  mass  of  historical  and  genealogical  informatiou 
^  of  great  valae.  They  form  jthe  principal  source  of  evidence  regardinc  tlie  hereditary 
'I  right  to  bear  arms  in  England.  The  register-books  have  been  «caltercd  among  various 
public  and  private  libraries,  including  the  British  museum  (which  possesses  312  visita- 
tion books),  the  coUege-of-arms  in  London,  and  the  Bodleian  library.  Some  of  them 
arc  no  longer  extant.  A  number  of  the  visitations  have  lately  been  printed,  and  others 
are  in  the  press.  A  catalogue  of  the  visitations  preserved  in  the  British  museum  was 
printed  by  sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  in  1B25;  and  an  index  to  the  pedi^ees  and  arms  in  about 
tSO  of  the  principal  M8S.  there  was  published  by  Mr.  Sims  in  1849;  and  an  index  to  all 
the  printed  visitations  by  Mr.  George  Marshall  appeared  in  1866. 

In  Scotland  there  was  no  such  regular  system  of  visitations.  A  statute  of  James  VI. 
(15^,  G.  12Sf)  empowered  Lyon  kiug-ofarms  to  visit  the  whole  arms  used  within  the 
rcnlm;  and  visitations  were  undoubtedly  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  partial,  and  no  record  of  them  is  preserved.  Something  like  a  general 
visitation  of  Scotland  tigain  took  place  after  the  restoration,  under  act  1672,  c.  21,  the 
statute  instituting  the  armorial  register  in  the  Lyon  office,  which  record  was  constituted 
the  sole  legal  evidence  of  a  right  to  bear  arms,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

TISITOlt,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  internal  gc7- 
emment  of  a  corporation  or  charity.  Thus,  the  ordinary,  who  is  generally  the  bishop, 
is  the  visitor  of  spiritual  corporations.  Corporations  instituted  for  private  charity  and 
lay  foundations  are  visitable  by  the  founder,  or  his  heirs,  or  his  nominees. 

YI80B,  or  Vizor,  otherwise  called  Beauvoik  or  Belvver,  the  part  of  the  helmet  of 
the  middle  asres  which  protected  the  face.  It  was  perforated  to  admit  light,  and  mov- 
able, so  thatTt  could  be  raised  or  put  down  at  pleasure.  According  to  the  rules  estab* 
lished  in  the  later  heraldry,  the  helmet  of  a  knight,  when  placed  over  his  shield  of  arms, 
has  the  visor  up,  while  that  of  an  esquire  has  the  visor  down. 

YlffnrLA,  (Lat  Vistula  or  Visula,  Ger.  WMisel,  Russ  Wisla\  an  important  river  of 
Austria.  Poland,  and  Prussia,  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia,  near  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  in  a 
morass  in  the  Jablunka  mountains,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Teschen  (q.v.V  and  at  the  height  of 
2.000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Formed  by  three  head- waters,  the  White,  the  Little,  and  the 
Black  Vlstulas,  the  Vistula  flows  n.w.  a  few  miles  to  the  village  of  Weichsel,  where  its 
course  is  marked  by  a  fall  of  180  ft.,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Schwarzwasser,  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains.  At  this  point  the  Vistula  turns  n.e.,  and  flows  in  this  direclioa 
|jast  Cracow,  to  its  confluence  with  the  San,  10  m.  below  Saudomierz,  forming  throuq^h- 
Oiit  nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of  its  course  the  boundaiy  between  Galicia  and  Poland. 
From  its  confluence  with  the  San  the  river  turns  to  the  n.,  enters  Poland,  which  it 
traverses  in  a  general  n.w.  direction,  passing  Lublin.  Warsaw,  and  Lipno.  Leaving 
Poland  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  flowing  w.n.w.  to  its  junction  with  the  BonU 
berger  canal;  thence  n.n.e.,  past  Kulm  and  Schwetz,  to  Graudenz  where  it  turns  n.  and 
flows  in  that  direction  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Baltic  sea,  which  it  enters  by  several 
mouths.  About  10  m.  below  Marienwerder  it  tlirows  off  an  arm  called  the  Nogat,  which, 
taking  a  n.e.  direction,  and  after  flowing  82  m..  enters  the  Frisches  Haff  by  about  20 
mouths.  Tlie  main  stream  continues  to  flow  n.  for  115  m.,  dividing,  however,  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  flows  into  the  Frisches  Haflf,  the  other  into  The  gulf  of  Dantzic  at 
Weichselmuude,  3  m.  below  Dantzic.  The  Vistula  receives  from  the  right  the  Bug.  the 
San,  the  Dunajec,  and  the  Wieprz;  from  the  left,  the  Pilza  and  Brahe.  The  Vistula  is 
690  m.  in  entire  length.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Cracow  for  small  vessels,  and  for 
hirge  vessels  at  the  confluence  of  the  San. 

VIS  VIVA.    See  Wobk. 

VIBWAIHTBA  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  in  the  ancient  historv  of 
India.  Accordintr  to  the  AitarSya  Bnthman'a  (see  Veda),  his  father  wjus  Gdthin;  and  in 
a  remoter  degree  Viswftmitra  derived  his  i)edigi-ee  from  the  king  PurHmvoi  (q.v.),  who 
was  an  ancestor  of  Kus'ika.  In  the  MahftbMrata.  Rfimftyan'a,  and  the  Purftn'as,  his 
father  is  called  GdtVti,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  likewise  traced  up  to  PurQravas;  but  the 
distance  between  the  two  latter  pcrsonaijes  is  differently  filled  up  in  the  genealogies  given 
by  some  of  these  works.  As.  accoi-ding  to  several  accounts,  Viswftmitra's  sister  was 
Saiyavaii,  who  married  Ricldka,  and  bore  to  him  Jamadagni,  he  was  the  maternal 
grand-uncle  of  Pura&'nrdma  (see  Vishn'u,  the  sixth  Avatfti-a).  He  had  100  sons,  50  of 
wliom  were,  for  an  offense  tliey  committed  degraded  by  him  to  become  outcasts,  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  Andhras,  Pundrrfs.  S'aburas,  Pulindas,  Mflt'ilms,  and  other  fron- 
tier tribes,  which  in  the  Vedas  are  CJiUed  Dasyus,  or  robbers.  Viswftmitm  is  the  author 
of  many  hymns  of  the  R'igveda  (see  Veda),"  especially  of  its  third,  Man'dala;  but  his 
fame,  which  pervades  an  the  periods  of  Sanskrit  literature,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  though  by  birth  a  Kshattriya,  or  a  man  of  the  military  caste — hi^ 
'm  oiao  descHbedas  a  Ra'ja  of  Ganouj— he  succeecled  in  having  himself  admitted  into  tl^e 
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Brtthmanic  caste,  after  a  long  contest,  wliicli,  for  this  end,  he  had  to  wase  witli  the 
KUhi  VaMit'ha  ((j.v.).  Tlmi  tlie  result  of  tliis  contest  was  iho  elevation  of  vlswtoiilra 
to  the  rank  of  a  BrShman'a,  is  ihe  account  civen  in  the  epic  poems  and  the  PurftD'as; 
but  as  tlie  rivalry  between  Viswdmitia  ana  Vasisht'ha  is  already  alluded  to  in  several 
passages  of  the  li'igveda  hymns,  and  ajs  at  their  time  the  caste  distinction  of  later  periods 
of  Hinduism  was  not  yet  established,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  traditions  rehiting  to 
this  contest  rested  on  the  ciroumstance,  that  Sudds,  a  king  named  in  the  R'igveda,  who, 
us  is  there  stated,  employed  Vasisht'ha  for  his  house-priest,  allowed,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  also  Viswfimitra  to  officiate  for  him  at  sacrifices,  and  that  the  latter,  incurring  on 
this  ground  the  jealousy  of  Vasisht'ha,  had  to  maintain,  probably  by  force,  the  preroga- 
tive conferred  on  him  by  his  royal  master.  In  the  epic  poems  and  the  Purfin  as,  th« 
rivalry  between  these  two  personages  is  the  subject  of  several  legends,  which,  considering 
the  relative  age  of  the  kings  referred  to  in  them,  would  encompass  a  period  far  exc*?etl- 
ing  tliat  of  the  lifetime  of  a  human  being.  A  kind  of  consecutive  biography  of  Vis- 
wamiira  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  the  Rfimtyan'a,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodea  Its  substance  is  as  follows:  Once,  when  roaming  over  the  earth 
with  his  armies,  Viswfimitra  came  to  the  hermitage  of  Vasisht'ha,  and  was  there  received 
by  the  saint  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  Vasisht'ha  could  afford  to  entertain  the  king 
in  this  manner,  because  he  possessed  a  fabulous  cow  of  plenty  that  yielded  him  everjthing 
hu  desired.  Viswdmitra,  becoming  aware  of  the  source  of  Vasisht'ha's  wealth,  st'mngly 
wished  to  possess  the  cow,  and  asked  Vasisht'ha  to  sell  her  to  him.  The  saint,  hov?- 
ever,  refusing  this  offer,  the  king  seized  her,  intending  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  But 
tlK)  cow  resisted,  and  uliimately  displayed  her  supernatural  powers  in  producing  from 
different  parts  of  her  body  numerous  peoples,  and  by  their  aid  destroying  the  armies  of 
Viswfimitra,  The  king  then  had  recourse  to  the  magical  weapons  he  possc8s<'d,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  those  of  Vasisht'ha;  and  to  the  humiliation  thus  inflicted  on  him 
he  then  ^ve  vent  in  exclaiming:  "  Contemptible  is  the  might  of  a  Kshattriya;  a  Brah- 
man's might  alone  is  might."  And  reflecting  on  what  he  should  do  in  this  emergency, 
he  resolved  to  pnictice  austerities  in  order  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  Brfthman.  In  conse- 
quence he  went  to  the  s.  and  performed  severe  peiiance  during  a  thousand  years;  when, 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  god  Brahman  appeared,  and  announced  to  him  that  he  hml 
become  a  R&jarshi,  or  royal  K'ishi.  Bnt  Viswamitra,  not  satisfied  with  this  degree  of 
holiness,  continued  his  austerities  for  another  such  period.  During  that  time  a  king. 
lYiM'anku  of  Ayodhyfl  (Oudh),  of  the  family  of  Iktthtrdku,  had  conceived  the  design  of 
performing  a  sacrifice,  that  he  might  boldly  ascend  to  heaven,  and  solicted  for  this  pur- 
pose the  assistance  of  Vasisht'ha,  who  "vyas  the  family  priest  of  "all  the  Ikshwftkus." 
This  saint,  however,  having  declared  the  scheme  of  the  king  impossible,  and  his 
sons  too,  to  whom  the  king  likewise  addressed  himself,  having  refused  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  he  told  him  that  he  would  resort  to  another  priest,  and  was. 
in  consequence,  cursed  by  them  to  become  a  man  of  the  lowest  caste.  In 
this  condition  he  went  to  Viswfimitra;  and  the  latter  showed  his  power  by 
by  performing  the  sacrifice,  so  much  desired  by  Tris'anku,  and  accomplishing 
his  object,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Vasisht'ha  and  his  sons,  and  that  of  the  gods 
themselves.  (The  Harivans'a  relates  this  story  with  somewhat  different  detjiil,  but 
brings  it  to  the  same  issue.  According  to  the  Vishn'u-PurftnV  w^hich  alludes  to  the 
version  mentioned  in  the  last-named  work,  Tiis'anku  was  the  28th  in  descent  from 
Ikshwfiku;  but  in  the  Rfimityan'a,  there  are  only  five  kings  between  Ikshwftkn  and 
Tris'anku.)  This  event  having  caused  a  serious  interruption  in  the  austerities  of 
Viswfimiira,  he  proceeded  to  the  forest  Thtshkara,  in  the  west,  to  remain  undisturbed. 
But  while  he  resided  there,  it  so  happened  that  Airibari»ha.  another  king  of  Ayodhyd, 
intending  to  perform  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  requiring  a  human  victim  'for  tliis 
purpose,  after  a  long  search,  had  bought  for  immolation  from  the  Brfthraan  RUihika, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Viswftmltra,  his  son  SnnaMepha,  and  was  bringing  him  home  to 
his  capital.  On  his  journey,  he  halted  in  the  forest  Pushkara,  and  when  S'unahs'epha 
there  saw  his  uncle  Viswftmitra,  he  implored  him  to  come  to  his  rescue.  Viswfimitra 
first  directed  fifty  of  his  sons  to  offer  themselves  up  as  a  ransom  for  their  cousin,  and. 
on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  cursed  them  to  become  outcasts;  but  afterward  taught 
8'unahs'epha  two  h3rmn8,  which,  as  he  said,  if  sung  by  him  at  the  sacrifice,  would  sava 
hU  life.  (In  the  genealogy  of  the  Rftmftyan'a.  there  are  twenty-one  kings  betwen  Tris'- 
anku and  Ambarlsha;  in  that  of  the  Vishn'u-Pur&n'a,  fifteen  kings;  and  in  the  former, 
between  Ikshwftku  and  Ambarl.sha,  twenty-seven ;  and  in  the  latter,  between  Iksbwdku 
and  Ambarlsha,  the  mccessoi*  of  Tiis'ankti,  forty-three  kings.)  Tlie  liberation  of  S'unahs'- 
epha having  been  effected,  and  Visw&mitra  liaving  continued  his  penance  for  another 
thousand  years,  the  god  BrahmJin  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  RisM.  But  not 
yet  satisfied  with  this  distinction,  be  went  on  practicing  still  fiercer  austerities  than  thos« 
he  had  practiced  l)efore.  These  the  gods  succeeded  in  depriving  for  a  time  of  their 
spiritual  eflicacv,  by  sending  him  a  heavenly  nymph,  Menaht,  who  excited  his  worldlv 
pnssions;  still.  In  the  end,  he  attained  the  rant  of  a  MaJiarshi,  or  great  R'ishi.  And, 
after  two  other  thousand  years  of  still  more  rigorous  penance,  whicii  for  a  lime  was 
nirain  interrupted  by  the  alliirements  of  a  nymph,  Rambha,  whom  the  gods  had  sent  for 
the  same  purpose  as  previously  Menakft,  the  gods,  headed  by  Brahman,  came  to 
acknowledge  ilmt  he  had  now  Ikjcoiuc  a  Brahmarshi.  or  Brahman  ic  R'ishi;  and 
Vasisht'ha  himself  was  oooipellod  to  exproas  acquiescence  in  the  result  he  had  achieved. 
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For  other  legends  relating  to  this  contest  between  Viswtlmitra  and  Yadisfat'ha,  see  vol.  1. 
of  John  Mulr's  OiHfftiial  Sanskrit  Texts  (Loud.  1858);  and  the  article  Habib'chandra. 
Compare  also  Viskn'u,  the  7th  Avatfira.— The  name  of  Visw&mitra  is  explained  in  the 
M  ftrkan'd'eya-Purfin'a  as  representing  a  compound,  vis'wa,  *  *aU, "  and  amitra, '  'no-friend, " 
and  meaning  "one  who  is  no-friend  at  all,  «^.,  the  three  worlds."  The  Mnh^bhfirata, 
however,  explains  it  as  vis*wa,  with  its  final  vowel  lengthened,  and  mUra,  friend,  when 
it  would  imply  that  Viswamitra  was  "the  friend  of  all,  scd,,  the  gods;"  and  Tdska,  th« 
oldest  writer,  who  gives  an  etymology  of  this  name,  likewise  renders  it  "friend  of  all." 
The  former  etymology  would  seem  the  more  regular;  but  as  in  Vedic  inseparable  com- 
pounds the  final  vowel  of  the  first  part  is  frequently  lengthened,  the  latter  etymology 
is  the  preferable  of  the  two. 

VITA'GEiE,  also  called  Sarmei?tace^  and  Ampblide^.,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  of  which  the  common  vine  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  About  260  species 
are  known,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  climates,  all  shrubs,  mostly  climbing;  with 
simple  or  compound  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules,  the  lower  leaves  opposite,  X\w 
upper  ones  alternate;  the  fiower  stalks  racemose,  opposite  to  the  leaves,  gonietiroes  (as 
in  the  vine),  by  abortion,  changing  into  tendrils.— The  only  plant  of  the  order  of  much 
value,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  vine  (q.v.),  nor  are  there  any  fine  fruits 
except  its  fruit  (the  gi'ape),  and  that  of  species  so  closely  allied  to  it  as  to  be  not 
improbably  mere  varieties;  but  species  of  the  genus  dssus  and  of  ampelopsis  (which 
many  unite  with  cissus)  are  sometimes  planted  for  ornament.  Oissvs  antarciica  is  the 
Kangaroo  Vine  of  New  Holland;  and  ampelopsis  hedera^ea,  often  called  the  ViRomiAN 
Cheeper,  is  a  frequent  ornament  of  the  fronts  of  houses  in  Britain,  attaching  itself  lo 
the  wall  by  tendrils  terminating  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  sucker,  and  climbing  to  a  great 
height. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  The  annual  reports  of  the  registrars-general  for  England  and 
Scotland  (see  Registration)  form  a  valuable  storehouse  of  information  on  the  various 
{ ubiects  connected  with  vital  statistics.  Besides  detailed  abstracts  for  each  year  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  tables  of  the  fatal  diseases,  classified  in  combination  with 
rgcs,  nre  given,  and  comments  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  year's  registration  accom 
pfiny  the  whole.  The  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  varies  with  the  state  of 
trade,  price  of  food,  and  the  seasons,  and  thus  furnishes  a  test  of  the  condition  of  a 
nation.     We  shall  not  ice  separately  each  of  these  three  divisions  of  vital  statistics, 

1.  Biri/ts. — From  the  34th  report  of  the  registrar-general  for  England,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  born  alive  and*registered  during  the  year  1871  was  797,428.  the 
population  for  the  middle  of  that  year  being  estimated  at  22,783,812:  the  birth-rate  being 
thus  86  per  1000  to  the  population.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  104  boys  to  100 
ffirls.  It  is  found  on  an  average  of  ten  years  (1861-71)  that  Cornwall,  North  Waks, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  and  Northampton  have  the  largest  proportion 
of  male  births;  Hereford  and  Huntin^on  the  smallest.  The  proportion  of  male 
children  is  greater  in  the  illegitimate  than  in  the  legitimate  births.  The  registered  per 
centage  of  illegitimate  to  the  total  births  in  1871  was  6.6.  Twenty  years  ago  the  illegiti- 
mate were  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  total  births;  in  the  ten  years  1861-60,  the  average  was 
C.5  per  cent;  in  the  following  ten  years,  6.1  per  cent.  "1  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing," says  the  registrar- general,  "that  the  general  diminution  in  thc^illegitimate  Lirih- 
rate  is  caused  by  any  increase  in  the  omissions  to  register;  on  the conti-ar}',  I  think  that, 
ns  in  those  elements  of  registration  which  we  have  the  means  of  accurately  observing, 
undoubted  progress  in  the  direction  of  greater  completeness  has  taken  place,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  with  respect  to  the  registration  of  illegitimate  births,  that  at  any  rate  no  more  of 
them  are  lost  sight  of  now  than  in  former  years."  The  birtli-rate  Is  usually  highest  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year;  taking  the  mean  of  each  of  the  quarterly  rates  during  34 
years,  the  average  annual  births  to  l&OO  pei-sons  living  were  35 -4  in  the  March,  35.1  in 
the  June,  82.5  in  the  September,  and  82.8  in  the  December  quarters. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  increase  of  population  in  any  country  (ajjart  from  immigra- 
tion) is,  of  couTce,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  this  will  plainly;  depend  on  the 
following  causes:  (1)  on  the  proliflcness  of  marriages;  (2)  on  the  proportion  born  which 
lives  lo  marry;  and  (8)  on  the  interval  between  the  mean  age  of  marriage  and  the  mean 
age  of  death.  All  these  conditions  must  be  favorable  to  show  the  full  power  of  increase 
in  action.  They  have  never  yet,  on  any  large  scale  at  least,  been  found  operating  with 
maximum  force.  In  the  United  States  we  find  a  combination  of  the  first  two;  but  from 
the  '*  expectation  of  life"  (see  Life.  Mean  Duration  of)  not  being  favorable  in  that 
country,' it  follows  that  the  third  cause  is  not  in  favorable  operation. 

2.  Marfiages. — It  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  that 
early  maiTiaires  should  be  united  to  longevity.  Youthful  marriages  arise  where  the 
chances  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  youth  are  favorable;  and  when  these  are  favor- 
able  the  fact  seems  to  tell  against  longevity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
points  of  view  in  which  registers  can  be  considered  is  the  evidence  which  they  give  of 
the  varying  prevalence  of  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  and  population  in  different 
countries  and  places.  The  prudential  check  will  show  itself  in  two  ways — either  by  the 
proportion  of  marriageable  persons  who  are  not  mamed,  or  by  the  lateness  of  the  average 
age  of  marrying.  On  t\w  supposition  of  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  remaining  at 
the  same  point,'  the  birth-rate  will  indicate  the  extent  of  prudential  check  in  whiche^^ 
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of  the  two  wpys  it  may  manifest  Itself.  Suppose  that  from  any  cause  the  pnirlcntial  re- 
straint on  marriage  were  to  become  wealter  among  any  people  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
while  the  means  of  maintenance  remained  the  same,  what  would  happen?  A  corre- 
apoiuling  increase  would  immediately  take  place  in  the  annual  mortnliiy,  and  the  uaeau 
duration  of  life  would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tli« 
premature  mortality  which  prevails  all  over  the  world  is  mainly  owing  to  imprudent 
maniages.  The  death  of  one-half  of  the  human  race  under  the  age  of  pulMjrtj^  does  ncH 
take  place  in  virtue  of  any  law  of  man's  constitution,  but  from  a  disregard  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  its  laws.  Those  who  have  the  means  of  obedience  under  the  conditions  of  civil- 
ized life  generally  greatly  err;  yet  not  so  greatly,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  be  fatal  to 
infant  life.  It  is  the  want  of  means,  in  other  words,  imprudent  marriages,  which  is  the 
main  cause.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  an  article  *'0n  the  Statistics  of  Mar- 
riages among  the  Families  of  the  Peerage,"  by  Archibald  Day,  esq.  (AsHurance  Maynsuis, 
No.  48).    The  results  as  regards  the  peerage  lamilies  are  based  on  the  data  of  a  century  to 

Dec.  31,  1855: 

pROPORTioir  PBR  cE^rr  OF  Marriages. 


Aoas. 

F^UtoB. 

England. 
(8.  Brown.) 

Belgium. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

Poorer 

Classes. 

(St.  G«orge's- 

in-the-East.) 

FamiUes. 

lOBTPeersL 
(Sadler.) 

First  and 
Subsequent 
Harriaffos. 

164&-48. 

1861-68. 

»«>-*•  ll^f 

StatisUcal 
Society's 
Journal. 

First 

Marriages 

only. 

Fhst 

Marriacsett 

only. 

Under  80... 

80  to  45 

45  to  60..... 
flO  and  up- 
ward  

58.'6 

88.98 

9.60 

8.44 

76.77 
18.81 
4.08 

.89 

19.2:^ 
4.16 

.91 

08.76 
89.93 
6.05 

1.87 

75.01 
19.54 
4.13 

1.88 

85.00 

14.06 

.94 

.0.00 

66.97 
81. (58 
2.46 

0.00 

68.81 

2r.T5 

7.8B 

1.56 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  the  above,  column  1  shows  the  average  rate  of  marriage  at  the  given  ages  in  the  fanir 
iliesof  the  peerage.  Tlius.  of  100  persons  married,  it  will,  on  an  average,  be  found  that 
53.08  are  under  80  years  of  ase;  and  so  on.  Columns  2  and  8  give  the  same  results  for 
all  England,  as  deduced  by  Mr.  S.  Brown  (see  his  paper  in  the  Assurance  Mc^azine,  vol; 
vii).  Cblumu  4  is  from  M.  Quetelet's  observations  in  Belgium  Column  6  from  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  statistical  society  upon  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  St. 
George's- in-the-East  in  1845.  Column  8  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  will  be  founcl 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Population.  From  the  34th  lieport  of 
the  Registi-ar-general  for  England,  it  appears  that  in  1871,  in  England,  the  number  o( 
persons  married  was  880,224,  being  16,914  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  26,284 
more  than  in  1809.  In  the  34  years,  1888-71,  the  mean  annual  ratio  of  persons  marricdl 
was  1.05  per  cent;  in  1871,  the  rate  was  1.67  per  cent.  In  the  five  years  1841-45, 
nearly  92  per  cenj  of  the  marriages  registered  were  solemnized  according  to  the  riles 
of  the  established  church;  in  the  live  years  1866-70,  the  proportion  was  77  percent: 
and  in  1871  was  76  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  marriages  in  the  superintendent  reg* 
istrar's  office  requiring  no  religious  ceremony  whatever,  have  steadily  increased  from 
2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1841-45  to  8.9  per  cent  in  1866-70,  and  to  9.7  per  cent  ia 
1871.  The  mean  age  at  marriage  or  remarriage  in  1871  was  for  the  men  27.9  years,  and 
for  the  women  25.7  years.  Curious  instances  are  found  in  the  tables  of  widowers  of  60 
and  70  marrying  maidens  of  15  and  19,  of  a  bachelor  of  75  wedding  a  spinster  ot  21,  and 
of  a  bad^helor  of  21  marrying  a  spinster  of  70.  At  70  and  upward,  238  men  and  8sl 
women  enteretl  or  re-entered  into  the  married  state. 

8.  Deatlis.—The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  England  in  1871  was  514.879,  of 
which  265,563,  or  51. B  per  cent,  were  males,  and  249,316,  or  48.4  per  cent,  were  females. 
From  the  census  returns  of  1871,  the  male  mortality  rate  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  is 
shown  to  have  been  71.7  per  1000.  the  female  62.4;  at  ages  tsQ  and  under  ten,  these 
rates  were  respectively  8.8  and  7.5;  at  ten  to  fifteen,  when  the  rates  are  at  their  lowes^t, 
the  made  is  4.4.  the  female  4.5  per  1000;  at  15  to  25,  the  rates  are  nearly  equal,  lieing  7.7 
and  7.4;  from  25  years  of  age,  both  male  and  female  rates  increase  to  the  end  of  life, 
male  being  invariably  the  highest.  With  regard  to  cases  of  reputed  centenarian  ism,  tlie 
registrar-general  points  out  that  while  many  are  recorded,  he  has  as  a  general  rule  **  no 
alternative  but  to  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told  to  him;"  but  he  notices  a  case,  that  of  Jacob 
William  Luuing.  whose  death  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  103,  was  proved  to  hi«s,  the  re;?- 
istrar-general's  satisfaction,  by  documentary  evidence.  He  adds  tliat  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  expeiience  of  life  assurance  societies  in  this  country  gives  but  one  example  of 
an  insured  life  completing  its  hundredth  year,  and  that  is  the  one  of  Lunine.  Nearly 
13  millions  of  the  population  of  England  live  in  what  are  called  the  town  districts,  ana 
the  death-rate  among  these  in  1871  was  25.  per  1000,  somewhat  above  the  annual  aver- 
i\%i\\  among  the  i^maining  ten  millions  inhabiting  the  villages  and  rnml  districts,  the 
rale  was  19.5,  being  somewhat  below  the  avenige.  "For  general  purpo.«iCS,'*  says  the 
i-eport,  ''this  comparison  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  advantagec^ 
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as  regards  the  duration  of  life,  which  a  residence  lii  the  country  confers  over  one  in 
town ;  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  ttiat  there  are  special  causes  of  uohealthines.*)  in  some' 
country -places,  and  that  the  towns  themselves  have  a  wide  range  of  death-rate." 

When  any  vear  is  especially  healthful,  the  fact  tells  most  in  favor  of  female  life.  The 
highest  mortality  rate  during  the  25  years  1888-^2,  both  male  and  female,  occurs  in  the 
cholera  year  1849.  the  second  highest  in  the  famine  year  1847,  und  the  third  highest  in 
the  cholera  year  1854.  For  the  three  years  1854-56,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  male 
mortality  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  25  years  given,  while  the  female  rate  is  actually 
slightly  ( 006  per  cent)  less.  Witli  regard,  then,  to  the  cholera  visitation  of  1854  at 
least,  ft  may  be  held  that  the  victims  must  have  been  generallv  those  of  diseased  or  de- 
bilitated constitution,  who,  had  there  been  no  cholera,  would  in  course  of  the  next  year 
or  so  have  died  from  some  other  cause.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  experience  of  assur- 
ance offices,  that  while  female  annuitants  are  longer  lived  than  male,  female  assured 
11  vcj  are  no  better.  This  fact  doubtless  arises  from  ihe  critical  periods  incident  to  female 
life,  and  to  the  selection  exercised  by  the  public  against  the  offices. 

In  1871,  the  Scotch  married-rate  was  14.2  per  1000,  the  birth-rate  84.5,  and  the  death- 
nite  22.2;  the  marriage-rate  was  nearly  2.5  per  1000  below  that  of  England,  the  birth- 
rates were  almost  identical,  and  the  death-rate  was  .4  per  1000  lower  in  Scotland.  The 
registered  rates  of  persons  married,  of  birth)  and  of  death  in  Ireland  in  1871,  were  10.7, 
28.1,  and  16.5  per  1000  respectively— "these  rates,"  says  the  report,  "differ  so  widely 
from  thr^e  of  England  and  Scotland  as  to  show  either  that  registration  in  Ireland  is 
extremely  defective,  or  that  the  constitution  or  the  circunoistances  of  the  population  la 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Great  Britain." 

In  vol.  viil.  (for  1860)  of  the  Assurance  Magaaine  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  F.8.8.,  "On  Mortality  amongst  American  Assured  Lives.  We 
extract  the  following  table,  sliowing  the 
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Mutual  life  of  New 
York,  Fifteen  Tears. 

^^^^  "tej^^r 

Farr'fl  English, 
No.  if 

so 

80 

60 
70 

4S.8 
86 

S8.9 
21.6 

14,6 
8.6 

41.5 
84.4 
87.8 
90.S 
18.8 
8.5 

80.9 
84 
27.9 
21.8 
15 
9.4 

89.9 
88.1 
26.6 
20 
18.6 
8.5 

See  also,  on  the  subject  of  American  mortality,  the  B^p^rt  of  the  Mutual  Life  Amirance 
Compfiny  of  Neir.  York,  for  fifteen  years  ending  Feb.  1,  1858  (New  York.  Nov.  1859). 

Influence  of  Occupation. — TJie  interesting  question  of  the  influence  of  different  trades, 
oocupa lions  and  habits  of  life  on  health  and  mortality,  will  be  found  ably  treated  in  Mr. 
A.  G.  Finlaison's  Report  on  Ft^ndly  Sodetiee,  with  accompanying  tables  and  returns, 
printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  Aug.  16,  1868;  in  Mr.  Nelson's  work  on 
Tiial  Siatisties  {Lond.  1858);  and  in  Mr.  H.  liatcliffe's  Observation  of  Bate  of  Mortality 
and  Sickness  ejisting  among  Friendly  Societies  (Manchester,  1860).  From  Mr.  Finlaiaon, 
we  give  the  following  table,  showing  the 


▲OBS. 

Mortality  pbb  can  auovq 

Mariners. 

Colliers. 

Metal 
Miners. 

FaiBters. 

Politse. 

Railway 
Servants. 

Enjrland 
and  Wales. 

20 
25 
80 
86 
40 
45 
60 
60 

.66 
1.71 
1.69 
2.26 
1.79 
2.71 
2.48 
2.79 

1.11 

.rr 

.84 
1,67 

.96 
1.09 
1.70 
8.96 

.65 
1.76 

.81 
1.02 

.29 
2.00 
1.84 
2.61 

i.'55 
.88 
.87 
2.04 
2.09 
2.87 
6.06 

1.09 
.57 
1.85 
1.77 
2.05 
.68 
6.85 

1.18 
1.00 
1.56 
1.63 
1.74 
5.60 

.74 

.71 

.77 

.88 

1  08 

1.21 

1.50 

2.61 

Amon^  the  mariners,  a  strong  contrast  is  found  to  prevail  between  the  sickness  and 
mortality  rates,  the  former  being  low  while  the  latter  is  high.  Tlie  same  fact  is  found 
among  painters.  "The  practical  difference  in  the  distribution  of  sickness,"  says  Mr. 
FlnlaisoD,  **  seems  to  turn  upon  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  physical  force.  This 
is  no  new  thing,  for  in  all  ages  the  enervation  and  decrepitude  of  the  bodily  frame  has 
Iwcn  observed  to  follow  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  mental  or  corporeal  energies.  But  it 
has  heen  nowhere  previously  established  upon  recorded  experience  that  the  quantum  of 
sickness  annually  lallinsj  to  the  lot  of  man  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  demands  ud 
his  muscular  power.  So  it  would  seem  to  be,  however.  —Beport,  p.  211.  ^OOC 
The  following  is  from  Mr.  Finlaison's  Digest  of  Returns: 


VltaL 
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OBKSIUX  AVEBAOKg. 


^?SSld    ^Averagesick-tAveragesick- 

^  APh    1  no  ^^^  to  each  num  to  each 
Dersons   P«»^"'    ^^'i  P^^'^  ^""^ 
FlabfetSk--^      in!  expressedin 
sickness.     |  ^*^^-             1  ^^>®- 

1                        ' 

Moi- 

tality 

per 

cent. 

Withdraw- 
als     aiiU 
ex  cl u - 
Eions  per 
cent. 

Light  labor  without  exposure  to  weather 
Light  labor  with  exposure  to  weather. . . 
Heavy  labor  untJwut  exposure  to  weather 
Heavy  labor  with  exposure  to  weather.. 

21.68 

20.80 
26.54 
28.04 

9.5480 
10!0587 

44.2488 
41.0058 
40.7049 
87.9900 

1.4S 
1.S7 
1.88 
1.07 

2.97 
2.S2 
8.08 
3.02 

England  and  Wales 

24.99 

10.1155 

40.480Q 

1.26    1        8.0O 

In  Mr.  Neison's  work  will  be  found  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  rates  of  mortcl'tv 
among  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  The  following  shows  the  period  of  years  which 
tJierc  is  an  equal  chance  of  living  among  the 


AOBS. 


General  population  of 
England  and  Wales. 


20 

44.212 

80 

86.482 

40 

28.790 

50 

21.255 

GO 

14.285 

Persons  of  intemperate  habits. 


15.. W7,  being  85  per  cent. 
18.800,      "     38       '* 
11.627,      "     40 
10.8G0,      "     61 
8.947,      "     68       ** 


of  the  duration  of  life  in  the 
general  population. 


The  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  commencement  of  intemperate  habits.  Mr.  Ncison 
finds  to  be — among  beer-drinkers,  21.7  years;  spirit-drinkers,  16.7  years;  indiscriminale, 
16.1  years.  Hence  it  appears  that  distilled  liquors  are  more  hurtful  than  fermented,  but 
that  both  combined  are  worse  than  either  taken  separately. 

The  following  table,  from  Mr.  Ratcliffc's  work,  shows  the  "expectation"  at  decen- 
nial periods  of  life  for  England  and  Wales,  Manchester  unity  order  of  odd  fellows, 
and  various  trades: 


Englahd  and  Wales— rural,  town,  and 
city;  and  various  trades. 

Age. 

90 

80 

40 

50 

60 

England  and  Wales 

39.88 
40.92 
41.02 
87.96 
87.70 
41.60 
45  28 
»4.90 
88.62 
89.89 
88.91 
40.87 
46.32 
40.32 
88.09 
38.22 
88.18 
86.69 
36.06 
40.02 
42.08 
40.87 
39.04 
88.19 
30.40 
41.92 
40.07 
88.56 

83.13 
88  70 
84.05 
80.84 
29.66 
88.49 
88.47 
27.77 
81.17 
32.00 
84.29 
38  65 
87.71 
33.38 
80.45 
81.66 
81.69 
80.51 
28.86 
83.06 
84.30 
38.99 
82.42 
80.41 
82.61 
85.66 
88.87 
83  78 

26.56 
20.41 
2C.58 
23.52 
22.22 
26.33 
31.65 
20.61 
24.28 
24.73 
27.98 
26.27 
29.91 
27.87 
22.61 
24.28 
24.67 
23.80 
20.55 
26.05 
27.32 
26.23 
24.32 
24.16 
25.84 
28.53 
27.54 
25.96 

20.02 
19.40 
20.09 
18.11 
14.78 
20.82 
25.07 
14.18 
18.22 
18.20 
19.87 
19.07 
22.18 
19.60 
15.56 
17.82 
18.24 
18.74 
14.67 
18.04 
20.T7 
19.04 
16.62 
18.15 
18.81 
22.01 
19.41 
17.64 

18.50 

Manchester  Unity 

18.29 

Bakers 

14.12 

Blacksmiths          .             

13.03 

Bricklayers 

8.41 

Butchers 

14.88 

Carpenters 

18.88 

Clerks 

12.11 

Coopers 

Dyers  .         

18.23 
18.40 

itatters 

12.89 

Tjaborers  (town  and  cltv). ..,.,,.-, 

18.38 

(rural).......... 

15.S8 

Millwriehts 

13.60 

Mill  operatives 

10.61 

Miners 

12.27 

Plumbers 

12.67 

Potters  

i8.n 

Printers      

12.04 

Sawyers 

13.11 

Servantfl  domestic 

14.81 

Shoemakers 

18.05 

Spinners    

12.21 

Stone-masons 

14.79 

Tailors * 

10.23 

Weavere 

15.G1 

Wheelwrifirhts 

13.84 

Wool-combers 

13.29 

It  thus  appears  that  at  the  early  period  of  life,  age  20,  the  following  trades,  placed 
according  to  their  expectation,  show  an  inferior  expectation  in  comparicon  with  the 
general  results  of  rural,  town,  and  city  districts  combined :  clerks,  pt)tters.  letterpress, 
printers,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  mill  operatives,  plumbers,  stone-masons,  miners, 
wool-combers, coopers,  hatters,  spinners, tailors,  dyers,  sawyers,  millwrights,  town  and ciir 
laborers,  and  shoemakers.  The  following  trades  show  a  superior  expectation:  wbeel- 
wrights,  butchers,  bakers,  weavers,  domestic  servants,  carpenters,  and  rural  laborers. 

At  the  last  period  given  in  the  table,  bricklayei-s,  tailors,  mill  operatives,  printers, 
clerks,  spinners,  miners,  plumbers,  hattera,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  wool-combers, 
coopers,  and  sawyers  show  an  inferior  expectation;  and  dyers,  town  laborers,  mill- 
wrights, potters,  wheelwrights,  bakers,  stone-masons,  domestic  servants,  butchers,  wea- 
vers, rural  laborers,  and  carpenters  show  a  superior  expectation  in  coBfi^ivrisem-iivf  jtii  the 
general  results.  ^'9'^'^^^  ^^^ 
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Vital. 


The  comparative  liealUiiness  of  various  occupations  among  the  lower  ranks  ia 
London  is  given  by  Dr.  Letheby  for  the  years  1855-56;  and  another  view  of  the  healthi- 
ness or  unheal thiness  of  industrial  occupations  as  regjirds  England  generally,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Farr  from  the  mortality  of  males  at  and  above  the  age  of  20  following  different 
industrial  occupations,  in  1851,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  entinierated  iu 
them  at  the  census  of  that  year.  While  the  general  annual  rate  of  mortality  iu  Eng- 
land, iu  1851,  of  1000  males  at  and  above  the  age  of  20,  was  20,  that  of  fanners  was  28; 
shoemakers,  18;  weavers,  17;  grocers,  11;  blacksmiths,  18;  carpenters,  19;  tailors,  19; 
laborers,  21;  miners,  15;  bakers,  17;  butchers,  21;  innkeepers,  30.  Taking  into  account 
the  ages  at  death,  the  farmers  were  the  longest  livers.  Laborers,  who  form  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  males  of  England,  had  a  general  mortality  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
general  population,  but  a  very  high  mortality  at  great  ages.  At  any  one  decade  of  life, 
the  mortality  of  inn  and  beer-shop  keepere  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  classes,  except 
the  butchers,  at  age  55-65.  The  mortality  of  butchers  was  much  heavier  than  that  of 
any  other  class,  except  that  of  innkeepers,  under  the  age  of  65;  this  fact  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  intemperance,  slaughter-house  effluvia,  and  the  use  of  too  much  animal  and 
too  little  vegetable  food.  All  occupations  have  their  peculiar  dangers  which  counter- 
balance each  other;  thus  the  tailor  is  not  exposed  to  the  explosions  so  fatal  to  the  miner, 
aud  the  laborer  has  exercise  denied  to  the  tailor. 

The  mortality  in  the  army  and  navy  during  peace  and  war  shows  many  interesting 

Soints.  Statistics  tell  us  that  soldiers,  though  picked  men,  living  in  costly  barracks  iu 
►ritain  during  peace,  are  nearly  as  unhealthy  as  the  people  of  our  unhealthiest  cities, 
and  sometimes  almost  twice  as  unhealthy.  The  mortality  at  all  ages  in  the  army  at 
home  is  almost  double  that  of  civilians,  ages  being  alike.  Lung  diseases  and  cholera 
are  twice  as  fatal  to  soldiers  as  to  civilians.  This  excessive  mortality  in  the  army  seems 
owing  to  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  barracks  and  military  hospitals,  sameness  of 
<iiet,  and  want  of  healthy  exercise.  In  1871,  the  strength  of  the  entire  British  army 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  was  192,685,  of  whom  105,757  were  serving  in  the  Unite<*l 
Kingdom,  and  the  remaining  86,908  were  distributed  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world.  Tho 
deaths  occurring  in  the  year  out  of  the  above  numbers  were  1005  at  home,  and  1323 
abroad,  making  altogether  2,827.  Proportionately  to  each  1000,  there  were  at  home 
11.9 deaths  of  officers,  and  9.4  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men;  abroad  11.4  deatlm 
of  officers,  and  15.4  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  mean  annual  mortality 
of  officers  in  the  six  years  1866-71,  was  at  the  rate  of  10.5  deaths  per  1000  at  home,  and 
12.6  abroad;  among  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  the  corresponding  rates  were 
11.2  at  home  and  18.3  abroad.  Of  the  army  at  home,  the  mortality  rate  was  considerably 
less  among  the  1216  officers  stationed  in  Irelantl  than  it  was  among  the  3,664  officers 
stationed  in  Great  Britain.  Of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  26,437  were  stationed 
in  Ireland,  and  their  mortality  rate  was  8.5  per  1000,  while  it  was  9.7  among  the  74,44,) 
stationed  in  Great  Britain.  "As  the  condition  of  the  mercantile  marine,"  says  the  regis- 
trar-general, "is  just  now  engaging  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  see  how  that  service  compares  in  point  of  mortality  with  the  naval  service,  and 
the  general  home  population  of  corresponding  age."  The  mean  age,  it  appears,  of  tho 
men  afloat  in  the  merchant  service  is  about  2§  yeai-s,  while  that  of  the  men  in  her 
majesty's  navy  is  about  26,  so  that  there  is  really  little  difference  in  age  between  tho 
two.  Now  the  mortality  amon^  the  English  male  population  at  age  28  is  by  the  "Eng- 
lish Life  Table"  9.7  per  1000;  m  the  navy,  the  average  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
period  1856-72,  was  14  per  1000;  in  the  merchant  service,  from  1852-71,  it  was  21  per 
1000.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  death- rat€  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
in  the  merchant  service  from  disease  and  from  accident: 


Deaths  per  1,000. 

Royal  navy,  annual 
average,  1856-72. 

Memhant  service, 
1871. 

From  disease 

10. 
4. 

6.8 

From  injury  or  accident  (including  drowning) 

14.9 

All  Ca"Se9.  r  -    r  . . , , 

14. 

21  7 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  navy  about  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  are  the  result  of  disease, 
while  in  the  merchant  service  two-thirds  of  tho  deaths  are  the  results  of  causes  other 
than  disease.  Among  the  home  population,  at  the  sailors'  ages,  the  mortality  from  all 
kinds  of  violence  does  not  exceed  1  per  1000.  The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  now  in  the 
navy  4  times,  and  in  the  merchant  service  15  times  as  gi-eat  as  the  dangers  on  land. 

Mortality  varies  with  density  of  population,  place,  and  climate.  It  is  a  popular 
notion  that  a  mild  winter  is  most  fatal  to  life,  but  the  truth  is  the  reverse.  Either 
extreme  cold  or  extreme  heat  immediately  raises  the  mortality  rate  of  Great  Britain;  the 
injurious  effect  of  cold  is  in  a  great  measure,  however,  confined  to  those  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  against  it. 

Some  years  ago,  ten  of  the  principal  life-insurance  offices  of  Scotland,  with  severaj 
•f  the  leading  English  ofilces,  contributed  their  experience  down  to  Dec.  31,  1863,  as% 
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iHisis  of  investi^tion  iuto  the  mortality  of  assured  lives.  Id  England,  the  gcheme  was 
uuder  u  cummittee  of  the  institute  ox  actuaries;  in  Scotland,  it  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
James  Meikle,  actuary  of  the  Scottish  provident  life  assurance  society.  It  was  com- 
pleted with  much  care,  and  a  valuable  and  elaborate  work  illustrative  of  its  scope  was 
published  by  Mr.  Meikle  in  1872. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  {ante).  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths  iu 
the  city  of  New  York  for  7  years  preceding  1880,  with  the  average  number  of  deaths  for 
6  years  previous  to  1879: 


OAUsn  OP  DS41V. 


Total  deaths  from  all  causes 

Total  symotic  diseases 

Total  constituUoniU  diseases 

Total  local  diseases 

Total  dtjyelopmental  diseases 

Deaths  by  violence. 

Kmall-pox 

Measles 

ijcarlatina 

Diphthei'la 

Membranous  croup 

QuiD^(tonsiUtiii,  angina  maligna,.! 
etc.) I 

Whoqpiug<cough ..... 

Parotitis 

Erysipelas.  

Typhus  fever. , 

l^-phoid  fever 

Cerebro-sjpinal  few 

Itemitteni,  Intermitteot,  typho-  j 
malarial,  congestive,  and  sim- > 
pie  continued  revers ) 

Puerperal  diseases 

Diarrheal  diseases. 

Inanition,  want  of  breast-milk,  etc.. 

Purpura 

Alcoholism 

Anaemia 

Rheumatism  and  gout 

Syphilis :.... 

Cancer 


Hydrophobia.. 
Phthishi 


A  pulmonalis 

Ijkryngim 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  and   em-  (. 

pyema S 

Pneumonia. 

Emphysema  and  asthma 

Heart  diseases 

Aneurism 

Marasmus— tabes  mesenterica  and  i 

scrofula f 

AphthaB.. 

Hydrocephalus    and    tubercular  ( 

meningitis ( 

Rachitis 

Meningitis  and  encephalitis 

Convulsions  

Direct  effect  of  eotar  heat. . . 

Insanity , 

Apoplexy 

E^ulcmsy- 

All  diseases  of  the  brain  and  ner*  ( 

vous  system ( 

Disease  of  the  spine 

Cirrhosis  of  liver  and  hepatitis. 

Dj^Bpejpsia 

Enteritis,  srastro-enteritis,  perlt< 

nltls,  and  gastritis. , 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

DiJbetee. 

Cyanosis  and  atelectasiiji 

Premature  and  preternatural  births 

Suivrical  operations 

Deaths  by  suicide 

Deaths  by  drowning 

Deaths  )  Under  1  year  of  age. 
of       V     "     2  years      "  . 
Children)      "     6     " 
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vital. 


Ck>MPARATrvB  Table  or  Vital  Statistics  ow  American  aivd  several  Foesion  Citibs 
FOR  THE  Year  1879. 


CrriBB. 


AmXRIOan. 

NewNew,  N.y; 

Philadelphia,  Penn.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Biass 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. . . , 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

District  of  Columbia 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
Providence,  R.  1 
Richmond,  Va 
Burlington,  TU 
UUca,N.  Y.. 
Day  ton,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y 
Savannah,  Ua 
Lynn,  Mass. 
W  ihnington,  Del 
Taunton,  Mass.. 
New  Albany,  liid. 
Salt  Lake,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Allegheny,  Penn. 
^ew  bury  port.  Mass ... 

Binghamtou,  N.Y 

Salem,  Mass 

Hudson  County,  N.  J  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . . 
Newburgh,  K.  Y 

Aurora,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Evansville,  Ind 
Augusta,  Cia... 


Marseilles,  Fmnce. 

Paris, 

Havre,  ' 

Glasgow.  Scotland 

Edinburgh,     "       

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Oer.. 
Belgrade.  Servia 
Dresden,  Germany 
Hamburg     (including     Terri 

tory),  Germany 

Col<Mrne.  Germany 

Montreal,  Canada 

Kingston -upon -Hull,  England. 

Havana.  Cuba — 

Li^ge,  Belgium... 

Bruges, 

Triewte,  Austria . . 

Prague,  Bohemia. 

London,  England. 

Liverpool,  ^' 

Dublin,  Ireland... 

Belfast,      " 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Antwerp       " 

Buda-Pesth,  Hungary 

Berlin,  Germany 

Vienna,  Austria 

Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

Stockholm,  S\^eden  . 

Christiania,  Norway 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Rotterdam, 

The  Hague,         ** 

Calcutta,  India  . . . 

Bombay,     " 

Madras.       ** 

BaseL  Switzerland 

Bern 
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VrrAL  Statistics  or  Amkrican  aitd  Fobeioh  Cmss^-ConHwied. 


Cmts, 

Population  by 
Census. 

a 

Est.  Pop.  July 

Births    Re- 
ported. 

it 

Total  Number 
of  Deaths. 

Annual  Death- 
rate  per  1000 
of  Pop. 

FoasraM—Con  United. 
St.  Peteniburgh.  Bossia 

'WarKAur    'Rinaatnjn  PlnlArul 

609,741 
815,199 
177,700 

294,437 

458,614 

288,800 

212,084 

206,780 

76,159 

128,744 

106.000 

19,921 

10.300 

18,200 

17,975 

17,760 

18,617 

17,135 

17,276 

16,096 

146,719 

84,814 

81,683 

82,678 

^Z 

46,200 

18W 

25,990 

8,111 

6,73: 

2,289 

8,706 

2,738 

3,891 

9.882 

7,150 

0,422 

6,712 

18,439 

8,509 

7,744 

6,096 

2,266 

?488 

2,879 

330 

447 

483 

401 

445 

500, 

889 

884 

804, 

8,419 

1^403. 
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VITEBSK,  a  government  in  the  n.  of  West  Russia,  Iwnnded  on  the  n.w.  by  Coiir- 
land  and  Livonia,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  government  of  Pskov.  Area,  17,425  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70.  888,727.  The  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  billy,  though  wooded  plains,  marches,  ami 
lakes  abound.  The  Dwina  flows  for  468  miles  in  this  government;  and  by  means  of 
this  river  and  its  affluents,  large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  to  the  port  of 
Riga.  Tlie  soil  is  not  fertile,  the  quantity  of  cereals  grown  being  generally  insuflScicnt 
for  local  consumption.  Flax  is  successfully  grown;  and  this  material,  l()gethcr  with 
timber,  constitutes  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  on  the 
Dwina;  the  lake-fisheries  are  profitable;  and  tanning  is  the  most  important  branch  <»f 
industry. 

VITEBSK,  a  city  of  West  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on 
botli  banks  of  the  Western  Dwina,  389  m.  s.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  covers  a  very 
large  area,  and  contains  many  monasteries,  churches,  and  synagogues.  iil«nufacture«» 
are  not  extensive;  and  the  trade — the  chief  articles  of  which  are  corn,  flax,  hemp. 
tr)bacco-l eaves,  sugar,  and  timber — is  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  form  the  larccr  section  of 
the  population.  Vitebsk  is  connected  by  railway'  w^ith  Dttuabih-g*  and  Smolensk.  Pop. 
'67,  28,944. 

VITELLIN.  This  name  was.  until  recently,  given  by  chemists  to  a  supposed  protein 
body  occurrinff  in  the  yelk  of  e^g.  It  has  been  discovered  by  Lehman  that  this  suIk 
stance  is  merely  an  admixture  of  casein  and  albumen. 

VITELLItTS,  AuLUS,  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Lucius  Vitellius  the  prince  of  the  {;yco- 
phants  who  surrounded  Caligula,  but  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  *'in  his  proviricinl 
administration  exhibited  the  virtues  of  a  fonner  age,"  was  born  Sept.  24,  15  A.D.,  and 
through  his  father's  influence  at  court  becaHe  consul,  48  a.d.,  and  afterward  procon- 
sul of  Africa,  where  his  administration  gave  great  satisfaction.  He  had  Iwen  a  com- 
panion of  Tiberius  at  Capreae,  and  was  equally  a  favorite  with  Caligula,  Claudius,  I  "cm, 
and  Galba,  the  last  of  whom  appointed  him  commander  of  the  legions  in  Lower  Ger- 
many, thinking  his  intense  devotion  to  gastronomic  pleasures  would  effectually  prevent 
his  becoming  a  rival.     However,  Vitellius  had  not  been  a  month  in  h^^iew  )x>st,  till  he 
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had  completely  gained  the  affections  of  his  soldiers  by  extreme  familiarity  and  liberality 
(strongly  contrasting  with  Galba*8  parsimony);  and  on  Jan.  8,  69,  they  took  him  from 
liis  tent,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  This  decision  was  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the 
troops  in  Gaul;  and  two  armies,  under  Valens  and  CsBcina,  immediately  set  out  to 
secure  Rome,  Vitellius  following  leisurely.  A  notice  of  his  contest  with  Otlio  in 
Northern  Italy  will  be  found  under  Otho.  The  adherents  of  his  predecessor  were 
leniently  treated,  with  the  exception  of  the  centurions  of  Otho's  army,  who  were  put  to 
death,  an  act  which  greatly  offended  his  own  supporters.  Viteliius's  journey  to  Rome 
was  a  curious  specimen  of  a  triumphant  advance,  the  nominal  conqueror  l)eiug  invariably 
muddled  with  liquor,  and  the  soldiers  of  his  army  straggling  about,  committing  excesses 
of  all  sorts  with  perfect  impunity.  At  last  he  reached  Rome,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
proceeded,  by  right  of  his  office  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  to  deify  Nero.  The  administra- 
tion was  mostly  m  the  hands  of  the  freedman  Asiaticus,  though  P.  Sabinus  (brother  of 
Vespa.?ian),  and  the  two  generals  who  had  gained  for  him  the  imperial  dignity,  were 
high  in  authority;  and  the  government  was  marked  by  great  moderation,  for  Mtdlius 
was  too  far  sunk  in  the  vilest  debauchery  to  be  capable  of  tvi*anny.  But  he  was  not 
long  allowed  to  disgust  tlie  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of  Rome;  for  the  legions  of 
Pannonia  and  Iliyricum,  having  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor,  advanced  into  Italy 
under  Anton ius  Primus.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Vitellian  troops,  commanded  by 
Csecina,  but  through  the  treachery  of  the  latter  general,  gained  a  decisive  victory  near 
Bedriacum,  and  another,  on  the  tollowing  evening,  over  another  Vitellian  army  which 
had  marched  to  the  support  of  the  first.  Vitellius,  at  this  critical  period  of  his  fortunes, 
nothing  abated  his  swinish  indugences;  but  his  brother,  Lucius,  in  the  south,  displayed 
raore  energy,  and  defeated  Vespasian's  partisans  in  several  battles.  Meantime,  the 
soldiers,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  P.  Sabinus,  and  his  allies  among  the  senators  and 
knights,  stormed  the  Capitol,  and  slew  Sabinus.  From  this  time,  iiome  was  a  scene  of 
unintermitting  violence  and  bloodshed  till  the  troops  of  Primus  entered  the  city. 
Vitellius  was  found  wandering  about  his  palace  in  a  state  of  stupid  terror,  and  after 
being  ignominiously  exposed  in  the  streets,  was  killed  by  repeated  blows,  his  head 
Ciurried  about  Rome,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  Dec.  69  a.d. — For  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  his  private  life,  see  Tacitus's  Historia,  il,  iii.,  and  Dion  Cassius,  65;  see 
also  Suetonius,  Vit  Duodec,  Cos, 

VITELLtTS  O'VI,  or  the  yelk  of  the  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl,  is  employed  in  phar- 
macy for  the  purpose  of  administering  substances  insoluble  in  water  (the  oils  and  resins, 
for  example)  in  the  form  of  etnulsions.  The  xohite  is  employed  as  an  antidote,  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  or  with  salts  of  copper.  As  a  dietetic  article  in  the 
sick-room,  eggs,  either  lightly  boiled  or  poached,  or  as  ingredients  of  puddings,  are 
invaluable;  tlie  stomach,  after  an  acute  disease,  being  often  able  to  digest  an  egg,  when 
any  more  solid  article  of  animal  food  would  set  up  gastric  irritation. 

The  article  Ego,  Chemistry  of.  requires  a  few  supplementary  remarks.  The 
albumen,  occurring  in  the  white,  is  for  the  most  part  in  combination  with  soda:  in 
addition  to  this  principal  ingi'edient,  the  white  contains  fats  (chiefly  margarin).  grape- 
su^ar  (averaging  5  per  cent  of  the  dried  residue),  and  soluble  salts,  in  which  the 
chlorides  preponderate,  with  a  little  silica  (for  the  formation  of  feathers)  and  fluorine. 
The  yelk  consists  of  casein  (forming  14  per  cent),  albumen  (about  3  per  cent),  fats. 
some  of  which  contiiin  phosphorus  (about  30  per  cent),  a  little  grape-sugar,  and  mineral 
constituent*  (about  1.5  per  cent),  in  which  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  potassium 
compounds  and  phosDhates.  Of  the  pigments  of  the  yelk  we  only  know  that  there  is 
both  a  yellow  and  red  pigment,  and  that  ^ne  at  least  of  them  contains  iron.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  conceive  a  more  concentrated  form  of  nourishment  than  a  food  thus  composed 
of  casein,  albumen,  fat,  sugar,  potassium  salts,  phosphates,  and  iron;  and  its  resem- 
blance in  composition  to  milk  is  very  remarkable. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  consists  almost  solely  of  carbonate  of  lime  (about  97  per  cent). 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  magnesia  and  organic  matter.  The 
variety  of  color  in  the  eggs  of  diflferent  birds  is  supposed  to  be  duelto  certain  modifica- 
tions of  bile-pigment  with  which  they  come  in  contact  in  the  cloaca. 

VITEBBO,  a  city  in  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  stands  amid  gardens  and 
vineyanis.  at  the  foot  of  monte  Cincino,  42  ra.  n.n.w.  of  Rome.  Its  well-built  streets 
are  paved  with  marble,  and  there  are  numerous  elegant  fountains.  Its  Gothic  cathedral 
contains  the  tombs  of  several  popes,  and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  where  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort  assassinated  prince  Henry,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  Among  oilier  attrac- 
tive buildings  are  the  churches,  mostly  rich  in  works  of  art,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
city  halls.  There  are  many  monuments  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  Alum, 
vitriol,  and  sulphur  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  and  exquisite  wines  are  produced. 
No  important  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Pop.  71,  16,326. 

VI'TEX,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  verhenacece,  the  fruit  a  drupe, 
with  a  4-cellcd  stone.  V.  agnus  caMiis,  the  Chaste  Tree,  a  native  of  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  is  downy,  with  digitate  leaves  white  on  the  back,  and  has  an 
acrid  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  in  Smyrna  as  an  external  application  in  cases  of 
colic.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  practice  of  Grecian  matrons  to  strew  their  couches 
with  its  leaves,  especially  during  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  in  order  to  banish  impureC 
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thoughts;  for  which  purpose  a  syrup,  made  of  its  fruit,  was  also,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
used  in  convents  in  thes.  of  Europe,  although,  in  reality,  it  possesses  stimulatine:  proper- 
ties.—  V.  negundo,  an  Indian  species,  has  aromatic  leaves,  which  are  bruised  nnu  applied 
to  the  temples  for  relief  of  headache. —  V.  irifoUa  is  another  Indian  species,  whose  leaves 
are  a  powerful  discutient. 

VITILIGO  was  the  name  given  by  Celsus  to  some  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption  which 
cannot  be  clearly  identified.  The  term  has,  in  recent  times,  been  used  by  differint 
writers  in  different  senses,  but  is  now  most  commonly  employed  to  designate  cutaneous 
patches  characterized  by  loss  of  pigment. 

VITI0TJ8  INTROMISSION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  unwaiTan table  interfer- 
ence  and  miiuagement  of  the  movable  estate  of  a  deceased  person.  The  consequence  is, 
to  make  the  intromitter  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  person,  though  far 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  assets.  The  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  this  liability  is  to 
obtain  confirmation  as  executor  in  the  usual  way. 

YITO'filA,  a  pleasant,  gay,  and  thriving  inland  t.  in  the.  n.  of  Spain,  capital  of  tbe 
province  of  Alava,  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  70  m.  w.  of  Pamplona.  The  old  town, 
the  Yilla  Suso,  consists  of  dark  and  tortuous  streets;  the  new  town  is  regularly  laid  out. 
T  here  are  several  charming  aUimedas^  or  public  walks,  especially  La  Florida  and  tl 
Prado.  The  plaza  Kueva,  a  square  of  220  ft.,  was  built  in  1791,  and  under  its  arcadis 
is  the  favorite  promenade  in  winter.  Brass  and  iron  wares,  earthenware,  candles,  and 
linen  goods,  are  manufactured,  and  a  brisk  general  trade  is  carried  on  with  towns  fur- 
ther inland.  The  plain  surrounding  the  town  is  extensive  and  fruitful.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy.     Pop.  18,700. 

Viloria  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  decisive  and  important  victory  which  Wel- 
lington gained  here  over  the  French  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan,  June  21, 
1818.  Ihe  numbers  in  this  encounter  were  nearly  equal.  The  French  lost  6,000  killed 
r.nd  wounded,  150  cannon,  together  with  baggage,  eagles,  and  an  amount  of  booty  in 
I  ictures,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  5,000,000  dollars.  The  direct  result  of  the  battle  of 
V  iioria  was,  that  the  French  had  to  retire  fn.m  ^pain.  About  this  engrigcment.  Souther 
says  the  French  "  were  beaten  before  the  town,  in  the  town,  through  the  town,  out  of 
the  town,  behind  the  town,  and  all  about  the  town.'*  The  loss  of  the  British,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spaniards  was  4,900  men. 

VITSE,  an  ancient  t.  of  Brittany,  France,  in  the  department  of  Ille  et-Yilaine,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  24  m.  e.  of  Rennes  by  railway.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
old  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  sun-ounded  with  Gothic  rampaits  flanked 
with  towers.  At  8  m.  distant  is  the  chateau  des  Rochers,  tlie  celebrated  residence  of 
Mme.  de  Sevigne.     Manufactures  of  cloth  and  hats  are  carried  on.     Pop.  '76,  8,475. 

VITBIFIED  F0BT8,  the  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  stone  inclosures  bearing 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire,  about  fifty  of  which  exist  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  They 
are  generally  situated  on  a  small  hill,  overlooking  a  considerable  valley,  and  consist  of 
a  wall,  which  may  have  originally  been  about  12  ft.  in  height,  inclosing  a  level  area  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  structures  is,  tliat  the 
wall  is  always  more  or  less  consolidated  by  the  action  of  fire— in  some  cases  only  to  the 
extent  of  giving  a  glassy  coating  to  its  inner  side,  while  in  other  instances  the  vitrifiea- 
tion  has  been  more  complete,  the  ruins  assuming  the  character  of  vast  masses  of  coarse 
glass.  Structures  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  at  Noath  and  Dunnideer,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire; Craig  Phadrick,  Tordun,  and  Glenever,  in  Inverness-shire;  Knockfarril,  in  Boss- 
shire;  Creich,  in  Sutherlandshire;  Dunskeig,  In  Argyleshire;  Finhaven,  in  Forfarshire: 
and  elsewhere,  but  principally  in  the  northern  counties.  They  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
John  Williami,  in  his  Account  ofttome  Remarkable  Ancient  Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the 
nighlaTids  and  Northern  Parts  of  8eotla?id,  published  in  1777.  Mr.  Williams's  observa- 
tions led  him  to  conclude  that  they  were  artificial  structures  intentionally  vitrified  by  a 
partial  melting  of  their  materials.  Mr.  Williams's  views  were  combated  by  other 
writers,  who  contended  that  the  supposed  forts  were  of  volcanic  origin,  a  supposition 
quite  irreconcilable  with  their  obviously  artificial  character.  In  1828  the  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland,  a  series  of  careful  oht^er- 
vations  being  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  body ;  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  while  the  structures  were  artificial,  the  vitrification  was 
an  accidental  effect,  which  might  have  arisen  from  such  causes  as  the  frequent  kimllin? 
of  beacon  fires  as  signals  of  war  and  invasion,  or  of  bonfires  forming  a  part  of  festive  or 
religious  rejoicings.  The  alkali  produced  from  the  accumulation  of  the  ashes  of  con- 
tinually blazing  wood-fires  Vould  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  fusion  of  stone.  The  view 
originally  taken  by  Mr.  Williams  has  since  been  supported  by  Dr.  John  M'Culloch.  who 
argues  that  the  character  of  the  w^orks  shows  them  to  have  been  designc-d  for  defen- 
sive military  posts,  and  observes,  that  in  some  cases  where  the  most  accessible  materials 
for  a  stone-fort  are  incapable  of  vitrification,  stones  more  capable  of  being  vitrified  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance.  Dr.  Petrie  has  noted  one  vitrified  fort  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  four  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  he  con jectures  that  they  belonged  lo 
the  Irish  Pict<i.  A  single  instance,  that  of  the  "camp  of  Peran"  in  Brittany,  (x»curs  in 
France.     In  this  case,  only  the  central  portion,  or  core,  of  the  wall  is  vitrified,  and  in  it 
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a  Roman  roofing  tile  was  found  by  M.  Lukis  firmly  attached  to  the  melted  stone.  A 
number  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bohemia  have  also  been  found  to  be  constructed  with  a  core 
of  vitrified  stones  occupying  the  center  of  the  walls.  Dr.  Foiisch  attributes  them  to 
lliG  bronze  age  and  to  a  Celtic  nice.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  these  Irish,  Breton, 
and  Bohemian  examples,  however,  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  definitely  as 
U)  their  identity  with  those  of  Scotland.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  vit- 
rification in  them  all  was  the  work  of  design,  though  produced,  it  may  be,  by  different 
mc?tliods,  and  with  structural  intentions  not  quite  the  same. — See  Archaologia  Scotia^ 
v<>l.  iv.;  M'CuUoch's  Highlands  aiid  Western  Islands  of  Scotland;  Burton's  History  of 
iycotland,  chap.  3;  Proceedings  Soc.  Antig.  Scot,  vol.  vih.  p.  145. 

YITSIlfGA.  Campeqius,  an  eminent  Dutch  divine  and  commentator,  was  b.  at  Leu- 
wanicn  in  Fricsland,  May  18,  1659.  He  studied  at  Franecker  and  Ley  den,  at  which 
latter  place  he  was  created  d.d.  in  his  20th  year.  In  1681  he  was  appoiuted  professor  of 
oriental  languages;  and  two  yeara  later,  received  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  Franecker,  where  he  diecf,  Mar.  21,  1722.  Vitringa  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  divines  of  his  age,  and  has  left  many  excellent  and  erudite  works, 
chiefly  commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  Latin, 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned,  Commentariwi  in  Jesaiam;  Ana^iriaia  Apocalypseos 
Jo/iannis  Ajmtoli;  Commentanus  in  Jeremiam;  Gommentarius  in  ZecJiaraiam;  Vetus 
Synagoga;  Dissertationes  Sacra;  Typua  T/^eologicoB  Prophetica,  etc. 

YITBIOL  (derived  from  the  Latin  vitrum,  glass)  is  a  term  which  the  early  chemists 
applied  to  glass-like  salts,  distinguishing  them  by  their  colors  into  l)lue  vitriol,  green 
vitriol,  and  white  vitriol.  Blue  mti-iol  is  still  the  popular  name  for  sulphate  of  copper, 
\vhich  may  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale  in  various  ways,  but  most  simply  by  boiling 
copper  in  an  iron  pot  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  we  obtain  a  salt  bav- 
in;^ the  formula,  <5uO,SO»  -}-  5Aq,  and  crystallizing  in  oblique  prisms  of  a  clear  blue 
color,  which  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
moistened,  redden  litmus  paper.  In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  poison, 
unless,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  Jii  is  rejected  by  vomiting.  In  small  but  repeated  doses 
(as  from  half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  two  grains,  made  into  pills  with  conserve 
of  roses),  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  and  will  often  check  the  discharges  in  casea 
of  chronic  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  when  other  medicines  have  failed;  and  according  to 
Neligan,  it  has  been  found  serviceable  in  croup  by  checking  excessive  bronchial  secre- 
tion. It  has  been  much  employed  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
c?iorca  and  other  spasmodic  diseases,  especiallv  when  they  occur  in  weak  constitutions 
nbout  the  period  of  puberty.  Its  use  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  gniins  as  an  active  emetic 
i-t  mentioned  in  all  works  on  materia  medica;  but  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  dose  of  a  scruple, 
is  jis  clficacious,  and  safer.  Externally,  this  salt  in  solution  (varying  from  one  to  ten 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water)  forms  a  good  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  aphthae,  can- 
trum  oris,  and  the  sore  throat  in  scarlatina;  it  is  also  used  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 
as  an  injection  in  cases  of  urelhml  or  vaginal  discharges.  In  the  solid  state,  it  is  used  as 
ft  caustic  to  repress  excessive  granulations  (proud  flesh),  to  destroy  warts,  and  to  excite 
indolent  ulcers. 

Green  mtriol  is  the  popular  name  for  sulphate  of  iron.  Its  characters,  the  method  of 
obtaining  it,  and  its  therapeutic  uses,  are  sufi3cientiy  noticed  in  the  article  Iron. 

White  viUiol  will  be  described  in  the  article  Zenc. 

Oilofvitinol  is  the  old  name  given  to  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of 
its  oily  appearance,  and  of  its  being  formerly  obtained  from  green  vitriol. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  old  name  tor  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  in 
which  powdered  cinnamon  and  ginger  have  been  digested.  Its  uses  in  doses  of  f lom 
ten  to  thirty  minims,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  are  much  the  Kime  as  those  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  sits  more  lightly  on  the  stomach. 

VI'TBO  DI  TBI'KA,  the  name  given  to  a  beautiful  kind  of  glass  which  was  made  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  15th  century.  Its  distinguishing  character  is  a  series  of  wave-like 
marks  in  opaque  colors,  but  usually  white,  arranged  pretty  regularly  in  the  substance  of 
t^ransparent  glass. 

YITBU'yiAN  8CE0LL,  a  continuous  scroll-work  forming  a  kind  of  cresting  used  in 
classical  architecture. 

VITKTJ'VITJS,  the  name  of  two  Roman  architects,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  is 
Marcus  Vitritvius  Pollio,  about  whom  we  have  no  direct  information  further  than 
the  mention  of  his  name  by  Pliny  and  Frontinus,  though,  from  the  references  to  him- 
self in  his  own  work,  we  can  gather  that  in  all  probability  he  was  born  about  76  or  80 
B.C.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  pursued  specially  those  studies  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  fit  him  for  the  profession  of  an  engineer  and  architect,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
African  war  (46  B,r..)  as  superintendent  of  military  engines.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  very  popular  as  an  architect,  and  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth,  though 
the  constant  patronage  which  the  emperor  (Augustus)  was  induced  by  his  sister  (proba- 
bly Octavia  Minor)  to  extend  to  him,  insured  him  comfortable  subsistence  during  his- 
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life.  The  onl^  public  work  he  executed  was  a  basilica  at  Fanum.  Yitrovius  in  hb 
book,  De  Architecturay  enters  at  some  length  into  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  it,  tlie  chief  of  them  being,  the  care  t^stowed  by  his  patron  (after  settled  peace  bad 
been  secured  to  the  empire)  on  buildings  public  and  private,  his  intention  to  erect  num- 
erous edifices,  and  the  aanger  that,  owing  to  the  depraved  architectural  taste  of  the  time, 
the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  pure  Grecian  models  would  be  neglected.  The  IM 
ArchUectura  is  arranged  in  ten  books;  the  first  of  which  contains  a  dedication  tu  the 
emperor,  a  general  view  of  architectural  science,  hints  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  study 
for  young  aspirants,  and  directions  for  building  cities;  the  second  treats  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  architecture,  and  of  the  materials  employed  at  various  times,  and  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  physical  theories  of  various  philosophers;  the  third  und  fourth  treat  of  the 
erection  of  temples,  and  in  connection  with  this,  of  the  four  orders  of  architecture,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Tuscan;  the  fifth  treats  of  public  buildings;  the  »ixt/i,  of  private 
liouses  in  town  or  country;  the  seventh,  of  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  private  build- 
ings; the  eightii  of  water,  the  mode  of  discovering  it,  whence  it  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  modes  of  conveying  it*  in  large  quantities  to  a  distance;  the  nint/i,  of  the  principles 
of  gnomonics,  the  rules  for  dialling,  and  other  subjects  physical  and  astronomical;  and 
the  tenth,  of  machines  used  in  building  and  in  military  warfare,  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  of  mills,  engines  for  raising  water,  odometers,  etc.  To  each  book  there  is  a 
preface,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  mam  subject  of  the  book,  and  it  is  in  these  pre- 
fatory remarks  that  we  discover  what  we  know  of  Vitruvius*s  personal  histoiy.  Tlicre 
have  been  many  editions  of  Vitruvius;  the  first  was  publishea  along  with  In-ontinus's 
De  AqucBductibas  at  Rome  about  1486,  and  afterward  at  Florence  (1496)  and  Venice  (14&7j. 
Rude  woodcuts  were  introduced  into  various  subsequent  editions;  and  the  edition  of 
Bode  (Berl.,  1800)  has  a  volume  of  plates;  but  the  best  edition,  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(Leip.,  3  vols.  1807—1808),  is  without  illustrations.— See  Smith's  Classieal  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology, 

yiT£T-L£-FRANCOIS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of  Mame,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  3f  arne,  128  m.  e.  of  Pans  by  railway.  The  first  site  of  the  town  was  at  Vitry. 
en  Perthois;  but  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  Charles  V.  in  1544.  Franpois  I.  rebuilt 
Vitry-le-Francois  on  its  present  site,  surrounded  with  fosses  and  ramparts,  and  erected 
a  castle  for  its  protection.  There  are  manufactures  of  hats  and  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
'76,  7,580. 

YITTO'BIA,  a  modern  t.  of  Sicily,  in  tlie  province  of  Siracusa,  18  m.  n.w.  of 
Modica,  on  the  Camarana.  It  possesses  little  interest,  and  is  made  only  a  noonday 
resting-place  for  travelers.  The  soil  of  its  vicinity,  however,  is  fertile  m  fruits  noii 
wines,  bee-culture  is  carried  on,  and  the  town  maintains  an  active  trade  in  silk  and  cat- 
tle.    Pop.  17,855. 

VITUS,  ST.,  DANCS.  See  Chorea. 

VIVAin>I£BE,  in  continental  armies,  and  especially  that  of  France,  a  female  attendant 
in  a  regiment,  who  sells  spirits  and  other  comforts,  ministers  to  the  sick,  marches  with 
the  corps,  and  contrives  to  be  a  universal  favorite.  Although  a  familiar  friend  to  all. 
these  women  contrive  to  maintain  themselves  respectable,  nnd  generally  respected:  and 
a  corps  is  usually  extremely  jealous  of  the  slightest  discourtesy  shown  to  its  vivandi^re. 
The  woman  wears  the  uniform  of  the  regiment,  short  petticoats  replacing  the  man's 
tunic. 

VIVEBBIDJE,  a  family  of  camivora,  having  the  body  elongated,  the  claws  partly 
retractile,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  circular  during  the  day,  and  not  contracted  into  a  vertical 
line  as  in  the  felidce,  and  in  general  a  strong  musky  odor,  proceeding  from  a  secretion 
in  a  pouch  near  the  anus.    To  this  family  belong  the  civet,  genet,  ichneumon,  etc. 

VIVERRID^  (ante).  A  family  of  semi-plantigrade  carnivorous  animals,  embracing 
the  mverra  of  Linnaeus,  who  placed  it  between /<?/m  and  rmn^tela.  The  civets  (vinerra)  of 
Cuvier  are  placed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Iieg?ie  Animal  between  the  dogs  and  hyenas, 
which  are  followed  by  the  cats  (felis).  The  genera  and  species  are  nunierous.  Tbev 
are  nil  of  moderate  size,  with  sharp  muzzles  and  long  tails,  and  are  more  or  less  striped, 
banded,  or  spotted.     The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  mverra  is 

.3-3         1-1  4-4  2-2      ^^ 

»3— r   ^i— 1*'  ^^4--4'    ^'^  2:^2  =  40. 

The  upper  fourth  premolar  and  the  lower  first  molar  have  cutting  edges,  while  both 
the  upper  molars  and  the  last  lower  molars  have  crowns  faced  with  tubercles.  The 
canines  are  long  and  sharp,  and  the  tongue  is  very  rough,  with  numerous  hard,  elon- 
gated pMpillae:  the  claws  are  partially  retractile,  and  on  exposure  to  the  light  the  pupils 
contract  to  a  line,  m  ntast  of  their  characters,  therefore,  the  viverridse  are  much  more 
carnivorous  than  the  raustelidaB,  and  have  close  affinities  with  the  h^'eiias.  Several  spe- 
cies of  the  family  have  anal  glands  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous,  fatty  substance 
calle(i  civet.  Thejr  all  belong  to  the  old  world."  An  American  genus,  ba^sans,  was  once 
referred  to  the  family,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  structure  of  its  skuUrrelates  ittp  therac- 
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coons.  The  true  civet-cat  is  a  native  of  n.  Africa  and  eastern  Asia.  See  Civet,  ante. 
Among  the  other  forms  referred  to  the  viverridse,  are  the  mangiutta  (ichneumon,  q.v.). 
the  genet  (q.v.),  the  suricate  (q.v.),  the  paracUxturus,  the  mangue  or  crossarchus  of  west- 
ern Africa,  and  the  erypUyprocta  of  Madagascar.  The  paradozurus  has  much  tlie 
character  of  the  civets  and  genets.  It  has  a  tail  capable  of  being  rolled  to  its  base, 
but  it  is  not  prehensile;  toes  five,  nearly  palmated  ;  sole  of  foot  tuberculous,  applied 
throughout  its  surface  to  the  ground.  The  paradoxurus  typus,  or  paradoxure,  was 
confounded  by  Buffon  with  the  common  genet  (correction  made  byM.  F.  Cuvier). 
In  form  and  habits  it  does  not  differ  much  from  that  animal,  but'  the  odoriferous 
pouch  is  absent.  The  tail  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  de- 
pressed above  and  below.  The  extreme  end  when  extended  is  turned  over,  bottom 
uppermost,  and  the  animal  can  roll  it  up  spirally  from  the  exiremity  to  the  base.  In  the 
crosmrdius  the  head  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  ichneumons,  and  the  muzzle  is  larger 
and  movable.  The  pupil  is  round,  and  the  tongue  smootii  on  its  edges,  but  rough  and 
horny  in  the  center.  Pouch,  secreting  an  unctuous,  fetid,  fatly  matter.  Crosmrehus 
olfscurus  is  nearly  two  feet  long  including  the  tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches.  The  fur 
is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  external  harsh,  of  a  uniform  brown,  a  little 
brighter  on  the  head ;  cheeks  pale.  The  genus  cryptoprocta  approaches  more  nearly  than 
most  of  the  other  forms  to  the  felidoB,  havmg  claws  on  both  feet  retractile,  and  furnished 
with  the  retractile  ligaments.  It  has  a  slender  body;  strong  limbs  of  moderate  length; 
head  narrow  and  slightly  elongated ;  small  glandular  muzzle  ;  nostrils  with  deep  lateral 
sinus;  numerous  stifi  whiskers ;  ears  rather  large  and  rounded,  with  a  fold  on  the  posterior 
margin  and  hairy  within  and  without,  except  in  the  auditory  passage;  fore  rather 
shorter  than  hind  limbs;  tail  us  long  as  body,  reaching,  when  turned  over,  to  the  ears; 
soles  on  fore  feet  naked  to  carpus,  on  the  posterior,  to  the  heel ;  toes  united  nearly  to  the 
lips.     C.ferox  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

VIVES,  Juan  Litis,  ll.d.,  1493-1540  ;  b.  Valencia,  Spain  ;  studied  at  Paris  and 
Louvain;  professor  of  the  Latin  language  at  Louvain;  puolished  a  book  at  Paris  in  1519 
ajiainst  the  schoolmen;  formed  an  intimate  friendship  at  Louvain  with  Erasmus  and 
ifudseus;  invited  to  England  by  Henry  VIIL,  who  made  him  tutor  of  the  princess  Mary, 
1523 ;  wrote  for  her  two  essays  entitled  De  Ratione  StudiiPuerilis  Eputolce  Ducb;  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  for  opposing  the  divorce  of  queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  1528; 
when  released  went  to  Bruges.  He  wrote  on  philology,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  His 
principal  works  are  De  Caum  Gorruptarum  Artium;  JDe  Initiis  Sectts  ei  Laudilnis  Philoso- 
plim^m;  Be  Veritate  Fidd  Christiana;  DeAnima  et  Vita;  commentaries  on  Au^stine's 
City  of  Qod,  the  Dream  of  JScipio,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 

VXVTPABOirS  nSH.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Fibheb  and  Reproduc- 
tion that  a  few  species  of  fishes  are  viviparous,  or  rather  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs  being 
hatched  within  the  ovary.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  viviparous  blenny  of  the 
British  coasts.  See  Blenny.  But  it  is  the  common  characteristic  of  a  whole  family  of 
the  order  pharyngognathi,  therefore  designated  by  the  popular  name  of  viviparous  fish, 
and  by  the  scientific  name  of  €mbiotocid(B^&  name  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signify- 
ing vwiparous.  The  general  aspect  of  fishes  of  this  family  is  somewhat  perch-like;  the 
scales  are  cvdoid,  the  gill-covers  are  entire,  the  lips  are  thick.  On  the  n.w.  coast  of 
America  from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka,  species  of  this  family  are  very  abundant.  They 
come  into  shallow  water  near  the  coasts,  when  the  time  approaches  for  producing  their 
young,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  summer.  They  swim  in  vast  shoals  close  to  the 
surface,  and  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  leaping  high  out  of  the  water  when  alarmed,  of 
which  the  Indians  take  advantage  to  capture  them,  by  striking  the  water  violently  with 
their  paddles,  and  uttering  yells.  The  terrified  fish  leaping  out  of  the  water,  many  of 
them  fall  into  the  canoes.  The  Indians  also  capture  these  fishes  by  thrusting  a  spear  with 
four  barbed  points  into  the  midst  of  a  dense  shoal.  They  can  be  easily  taken  by  nets, 
but  are  not  of  great  value  for  the  table. 

VIVI8ECTI0H— a  term  which  is  employed  to  designate  operations  performed  with  the 
knife  on  living  animals,  with  the  view  (i)  of  increasing  our  physiological  knowledge; 
(2)  of  confirming  previously  known  facts;  and  (3)  of  giving  dexterity  in  operative  sur- 
gery— is  a  course  of  procedure  which  may  be  traced  back  to  almost  the  earliest  periods 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  largely  practiced  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is, 
however,  only  comparatively  lately — aljout  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  barbarous  experi- 
mentsof  Magendie,  Brachet,  and  other  distinguished  French  physiologists,  became  known 
in  this  country— that  the  subject  has  attracted  much  popular  notice;  and  during  the  last 
ten  years,  attention  has  been  so  specially  drawn  to  the  atrocities  systematically  carried 
on  in  the  great  French  veterinary  colleges  at  Alfort  and  Lyons,  that  a  deputation  of 
**  the  royal  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals"  laid  a  statemfent  of  the 
facts  before  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Wlien  it  is  stated  that,  with  the  nominal  object  of 
leaching  the  veteilnary  students  at  Alfort  to  become  skillful  operators,  six  living  horses 
were  supplied  to  them  twice  a  week — that  sixty-four  operations  were  performed  on  each 
horse,  and  that  four  or  five  horses  generally  died  before  half  the  operations  were  com- 
pleted—that it  takes  nearly  two  days  to  go  through  the  list— and  that  all  the  old 
exploded  operations,  as  well  as  those  now  practiced,  were  performed — andr  lastly,  when 
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it  U  borne  in  mind  that  most,  if  not  all,  these  operations  could  just  as  instructively  have 
been  practiced  on  the  dead  animal  (as  is  done  in  this  couniry),  lliere  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  vast  amount  of  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous  cruelty  was  carried  on  in  thciie 
establishments.  Alihougli  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  aeademie  dea  8ciene€M,  and 
warmly  discussed,  the  tiual  conclusion  was  **  that  the  complaints  of  tlie  London  society 
are.totally  without  foundation;  and  that  there  is  no  occasiuu  to  take  any  notice  of  them. ' 
We  believe  that  it  is  only  by  the  veterinary  colleges  of  France  that  the  view  is  advo 
cated  that  vivisection  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dexterity  in  surgical  opera- 
tions.* But  while  all  right-minded  persons—except  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Fiench  academy,  whose  votes  were  probably  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  nationality- 
must  concur  in  the  view,  that  the  argument  m  favor  of  vivisection  utterly  breaks  down, 
some  go  further,  and  doubt  whether  any  experiments  on  living  animals,  performed  with 
the  object  of  advancing  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  and  of  thereby  relieving,  indi- 
rectly, human  sufifering.  or  prolonging  human  life,  are,  on  moral  grounds,  to  be 
regarded  as  justifiable.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  maintamed  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  with  due  restrictions,  such  experiments  are  not  only  justifiable,  but 
their  performance  becomes  a  positive  duty.  It  may  be  observed  that,  though  in 
stating  this  controversy  the  term  vivisection  is  retained,  the  remarks  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  experiments  on  living  animals.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  man  may  destroy  ani- 
mals for  his  food,  and  to  furnish  him  with  many  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life; 
and  most  persons  go  a  step  further,  and  see  no  impropriety  in  the  pursuit  of  field-sports. 
Now,  as  Dr.  Markham  argues  in  his  excellent  prize  essay  on  this  subject,  in  ail  these 
cases  of  admittedly  legitimate  destruction  of  animal  life,  the  infliction  of  pain  is  a  neces- 
sary inirredient.  In  some  modes  of  destruction,  the  death-blow  is  dealt  at  once,  and  the 
pain  is^but  fleeting;  while  in  others  the  agony  of  the  death  struggle  is  equivalent  to  a 
prolonged  and  painful  torture.  An  ox  may  be  at  once  stunned,  wnile  the  animal  bled  to 
death  suffers  prolonged  convulsive  struggles.  The  humanitarian,  if  he  be  a  sporUniau, 
thinks  little  of  the  lingering  pain  which  a  wounded  bird  or  broken-legged  hare  under- 
goes; nor,  if  he  be  engag.^d  in  the  whale-flsheiy.  does  he  lament  over  the  prolonged  suf- 
fering which  the  object  of  his  pursuit  must  suffer  before  its  capture.  If,  then,  man  can 
legitimately  put  animals  to  a  painful  death  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  food  and 
luxuries,  why  may  he  not  also  legitimately  put  animals  to  pain,  and  even  to  death,  for 
the  far  higher  and  more  noble'object  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  of 
prolonging  human  life?  To  point  out  what  gain  has  accrued  to  physiology  (and  hence. 
iadircdtly,  to  the  heiiling  art)  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  would  occupy  many 
pages  of  this  work.  It  is  suMcient  to  allude  to  the  facts,  that  the  doctrine  of  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  existence  of,  and  circulation  through,  the  lacteals, 
wjis  thus  established,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  has  been  thus  obtained,  and  could  never  have  been  afforded 
by  the  most  minute  anatomical  research,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  we  no  longer  divide  a  motor  nerve,  and  thus  paralyze  the  face,  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  tic  douloureux;  while  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Brown- 
Scquard.  Bernard,  and  others,  we  can  now  see  our  way  to  a  more  rational  mode  of  treating 
epilepsy,  various  obscure  forms  of  paralysis,  etc.  Without  vivisection,  we  could  never 
clearly  have  understood  the  causes  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  without  the  knowledge  of 
whicfi  the  stethoscope  would  have  been  useless  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases;  nor 
should  we  have  known  anything  of  the  true  nature  of  that  mysterious  disease,  diabetes. 
The  Hunterian  treatment  of  aneurism  by  ligature,  which  has  saved  hundreds  of  human 
lives,  was  worked  out  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  The  study  of  anaesthetics, 
v/hich,  after  prolonged  investigiition,  led  to  the  introduction  of  chloroform  (soon,  possi- 
bly, to  be  superseded  by  some  "even  less  dangerous  asrent),  was  unquestionably  accom- 
panied by  the  suffocation  of  many  animals;  but  surely  no  one  who  can  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  vast  amount  of  misery  which  has  been  spared  to  humanity  by  the  general 
introduction  of  the  use  of  chloroform  into  surgical  and  midwifery  practice,  can  regret 
the  sacrifice.  Indeed,  the  advantage  of  the  discovery  is  experienced  in  more  ways  than 
one  upon  the  lower  animals,  since  the  domestic  animals  are  subjected  to  its  beneficent 
infiuenco  when  surgical  operations  are  necessary,  and  since,  in  most  cases,  animals  sub- 
jected to  physiological  experiments  are  now  usually  rendered  insensible  by  it.  If  such 
questions  as — the  best  means  of  restoring  to  life  persons  apparently  drowned — ^why 
chloroform  sometimes  kills,  and  how  those  who  are  suffering  under  apparently  fatal 
effects  can  be  best  recovered — admit,  as  they  doubtless  must,  of  a  solution,  that  solution 
must  bo  sought  for  in  experiments  on  living  animals.  These  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
considerations  which  might  be  adduced,  are  sufficient,  it  is  maintained,  to  lead  any 
unbiased  inquirer  to  the  conclusion  that  experiments  on  living  animals,  performed 
with  the  object  of  advancing  medical,  surgical,  or  toxicological  knowledge,  and  of 
thereby  indirectly  relieving  human  suffering,  or  of  prolonging  human  life,  are  not  only 
justifiable,  but  a  matter  of  duty. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  association  held  at  Liverpool  in  1870,  the  general  com- 
mittee requested  the  committee  of  section  D  (Biology)  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  their 
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views  on  physiological  experiments  in  their  various  bearings,  and  they  further  requested 
the  committee  to  consider  "from  time  to  time  wliether  any  steps  can  bo  taken  by  them, 
or  by  the  association,  ^vhich  will  tend  to  reduce  to  its  mmimum  tiie  suffering  entailed 
by  legitimate  physiological  inquiries."  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Edinburgh  in  1871,  the  biological  committee  gave  in  a  report,  in  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  presented:  1.  That  no  experiment  which  can  be  performed  uuder  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  ought  to  be  done  without  it;  2.  That  no  painful  experiment 
is  justified  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a  law  or  fact  already  demonstrated; 
3.  Whenever,  for  the  investigation  of  new  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  painful  experi- 
ment, every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  success,  so  that  the  suffering  inflicted  may  not 
be  wasted — thai,  therefore,  no  painful  experiment  ought  to  be  performed  by  an  unskilled 
pei-son.  or  in  an  unsuitable  place;  4.  In  the  scieutltic  preparation  for  veterinary  prac- 
tice, operations  ought  not  to  be  performed  on  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing manual  dexterity.  On  the  reception  of  this  report,  a  standing  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  with  all  the  influence  of  the  British  associa- 
tion, the  above  humane  suggestions. 

A  still  more  satisfactory  result,  however,  was  the  interference  (following  upon  the 
report  of  a  royal  commission)  of  parliament,  which,  in  the  year  1876,  gave  its  assent  to 
a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  cruelty  to  animals,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the 
restriction,  or  better  regulation,  of  vivisection.  The  provisions  of  this  act  coincide  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  as  given  above,  and  require  that 
every  one  performing  a  painful  experiment  upon  a  living  animal  (which  must  be  with  a 
view  of  advancing  physiological  knowledge,  or  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  for  sav- 
ing or  prolonging  life,  or  alleviating  suffering),  must  hold  a  license  from  one  of  her 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Persons  holding  a  conditional  license  are  allowed 
to  perform  such  experiments  only  in  a  registered  place,  while  the  same  rule  applies  to 
experiments  pcrfoimed  for  the  stike  of  instruction  (which,  however,  are  permitted  only 
under  certain  stringent  limitations).  Special  protection  is  afforded  to  horses,  asses, 
mules,  dogs,  and  cats.    The  act  does  not  apply  to  invertebrate  animals. 

VIZ  AG  APAT  AM',  a  district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  one  of  the  prov- 
inces called  northern  Circars,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal;  7,650  sq. miles.  Pop. 
1,254,273.  A  lofty  rocky  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  seashore,  and  frequently  within  a 
short  distance  of  it,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  West  of  this  is  another "^chain,  the 
eastern  Ghauts;  and  between  them  a  narrow,  well-cultivated  valley.  The  climate  from 
March  to  June  is  hot,  but  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea-breeze  during  the  day.  The 
soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  forests  on  the  western  hills 
abound  in  large  teak  trees.  Manufactures  are  numerous.  This  district  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  1753-59,  when  it  was  taken  by  Clive,  and  annexed  to  the  territories 
of  the  East  India  company. 

VIZAGAPATAM',  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  Vizacrapatam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal;  pop., 
40,000.  It  is  near  a  promontory  called  Dolphin* s  None,  a  mountain' 1500  ft.  high.  It 
hiis  a  good  harbor  ancl  a  large  trade.  It  is  a  militarv  station,  but  being  unheallhful. 
Europeans  have  retired  to  Waltier,  3|  m.  distant.  A  lliudu  temple  of  great  fame  and 
antiquity  is  at  Semachittam  near  Vizagapatam. 

VIZIES,  or  Vizir  (pronounced  viz-eer^),  the  title  of  various  high  functionaries  in  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  other  Mohammedan  states.  The  word,  which  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  signifies  "he  who  bears  or  supports  (a  burden),"  was  first  bestowed  as  a  title  of 
honor  on  the  chief-minister  of  the  first  Abbaside  calif,  in  750  a.d.  During  the  decline 
of  this  dynasty,  the  vizier  had  to  "bear  the  burden  "  of  government  almost  entirely,  and 
consequently,  increased  so  much  in  power  and  authority,  that  the  califs  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  counteract  his  influence  by  the  creation  of  the  new  dignity  of  Emir-aJrOmrah 
(q.v.),  which,  being  generally  bestowed  upon  one  or  other  of  the  powerful  alien  princes 
who  had  made  for  themselves  sovereignties  in  Persia,  was  found  to  be  an  etflcacious 
counterpoise.  The  dignity  of  vizier  was  first  intro<luced  among  the  Ottoman  Turks 
during  the  reign  of  their  second  sultan,  Orkhan,  and  the  title  was  exclusively  confined 
to  the  sultan's  prime- minister;  but  in  1386,  it  was  conferred  by  Amurath  I.  on  his  victo- 
rious general.  Timur-tdsh,  and  the  prime-minister's  title  was  then  changed  into  Tistr-a- 
z'hem.  "grand  or  illustrious  vizier.  From  this  period,  the  number  of  viziers  was 
gradually  increased,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th  c,  only  seven  of  them 
were  ministers.  The  title  is  now  given,  as  is  also  that  of  mujir,  to  all  the  Turkish  min- 
isters of  state.  The  grand  vizier  is,  after  the  sultan,  the  most  important  personage  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  he  unites  in  his  own  person  the  whole  powers  of  the  state,  and  is 
charged  with  a  corresponding  responsibility.  The  political  changes  introduced  at  the 
end  of  1876  (by  which  Turkey  became  a  "constitutional"  monarchy)  have  not  seriously 
affected  the  dignity  of  vizier,  though  in  1878  the  title  was  abolished,  that  of  pusident  of 
the  council  of  ministers  being  substituted.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the  vizierate 
was  restored,  subject  as  formerly  to  more  serious  control  from  the  intrigue^f  j' 
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than  from  the  new  parliamentaiy  constitution.  The  ministers,  who  are  nominallj 
responsible  to  the  parliament,  arc  directly  dependent  on  the  grand  vizier. 

VIZZI'NI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  iu  the  pi'ovlnce  of  Catania,  stands  on  a  hill.  It  is  well  built, 
and  besides  containing  a  college  and  hospital,  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  buildings 
and  churches,  containing  many  liue  pictures.  Fruits  in  abundance  are  produced,  and 
agates  are  iound.    Pop.,  18,400. 

YLAABDINOEN,  an  unwalled  t.  in  south  Holland,  lies  about  five  m.  w,  from 
Rotterdam,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  New  Maas.  It  has  a  good  haven,  and  sends 
annually  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  to  the  herring-fishing,  besides  carrying  on  a  considerable 
shipping- trade  with  the  Mediterranean,  Norway,  North  America,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
The  pop.,  Jan.  1.,  1875,  was  9,049.  Besides  the  herring  and  cod  fishing  and  8hif)pine- 
trade,  the  industries  are:  ship-building,  rope-spinning,  distilling  gin,  sawing  wood, 
grinding  corn,  boiling  oil,  tar,  &c.  Vlaardingen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  m  soulb 
Holland,  the  church  now  called  the  reformed  church  having  been  consecrated  by  Wille- 
brord  in  the  7th  c,  but  nearly  rebuilt  in  1744.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poets  Arnold 
iioogvliet  (1687-1763)  and  Jacob  van  Dijk  (1745-1828). 

YLADIHIB',  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  government  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  and  on  the  8.w.  by  that  of  Moscow.  Area,  18,796  sq.m.;  pop.,  '70, 1,259,^. 
The  surface  is  level  or  undulating;  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  or  sand,  and  is  fertile 
only  in  exceptional  spots.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oka  and  its  tributaries,  of  which 
th<'  chief  is  the  Kliasma,  a  navigable  stream.  Of  the  lakes,  which  are  numerous,  but 
of  iuconifiderable  size,  that  of  Pereiaslav  is  remarkable  for  its  productive  fisheries,  and 
is  1  anions  in  history  as  being  the  cradle  of  the  Russian  fleet.  After  St.  Peleraburg  and 
Moscow,  the  government  of  Vladimir  is  tlie  most  actively  industrious  iu  th6  Russian 
empire.  Of  its  manufactured  goods,  cotton-yarn  and  cloth  are  made  to  the  value  of 
13.000,000  roubles  annually;  chintz  and  dyed  ffoods,  12,000,000  roubles;  linen.  2.000,000 
roubles;  glass,  1,000,000;  iron  and  brass  foundries  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  1,000.- 
000  roubles;  and  the  manufactures  of  chemicals  and  paper  are  very  extensive.  The 
iniiabitants  are  also  much  employed  in  painting  images  and  in  knitting  stockings,  which 
are  used  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  yield  1,000,000  roubles  per  annum.  The  grain- 
crops  raised  are  insuflicieut  for  local  consumption,  and  corn  is  imported  from  neighbor- 
ing governments.  Henjp  is  successfully  grown;  and  besides  being  used  in  considerable 
quantities  in  local  manufactures,  is  exported  to  Archangel  and  St.  Petersburg.  Forests, 
mostly  of  pine,  form  a  border  round  the  government,  but  do  not  occur  in  the  interior. 
In  the  9th  c,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  Finns;  and  though  it  was  subsequently  con- 
quered and  settled  by  the  Slavonians,  tmces  of  the  original  inhabitants  are  visible  in  the 
pi-esent  population. 

YLADIHIB'.  a  t.  of  great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliasma  which  is  high  and  wooded,  125  m.  n.e.  of  Moscow.  It 
was  foimded  in  the  12th  c,  during  the  apcendency  of  the  Dukes  of  Vladimir,  and  was 
the  capital  of  Russia  till  1828.  It  contains  many  historical  remains,  as  the  Krcml;  the 
"Golden  Gnte,"  built  in  1158:  ruins  of  old  fortifications,  and  many  ancient  churches. 
The  ecclesiastical  seminary  is  important.  There  are  several  manufactures,  and  a  trade 
in  corn.     Cherries  are  a  considerable  local  product.    Pop.,  '67,  15,478. 

YLADIMIS',  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Russian  princes,  the  former  of  whom. 
Vladimir  SviATOSLAViTcn,  was  the  first  Christian  sovereign  of  Russia.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  (972).  Vladimir,  though  illegitimate,  received  Novgorod  as  his  share  of  the 
heritage,  but  was  driven  out  by  Jaropolk,  who  had  already  murdered  the  third  brother, 
Oleff.  However,  Vladimir,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Varangians  (from  Scandinavia). 
retiTrned  and  overcame  Jaropolk,  by  whose  assassination  (980)  he  became  sole  ruler  in 
Russia.  Disembarrassing  himself  of  his  dangerous  allies  by  persuading  them  to  take 
service  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  he  next  recovered  by  force  from  the  Poles  the  prov- 
inces of  which  they  had  deprived  his  brother,  and  subdued  various  tribes  which  had 
recently  revolted.  Russia  at  this  time  was  an  ill-compacted  empire;  the  various  Slavic 
tribes  which  dwelt  within  its  boundaries  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Russian 
princes  solely  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  that  only  when  the  princes  were  powerful 
enough  to  enforce  it;  hence  it  was  the  custom  for  the  princes  personally,  or  their  dele- 
gates, to  go  their  reg\ilar  rounds  after  the  fashion  of  tax-collectors,  backed  up  by  a  large 
armed  retinue.  Vladimir  tried  to  increase  the  central  authority,  and  one  of  the  means 
he  adopted  was  the  erection  at  his  capital.  Kiev,  of  the  idol  Peruu  (Thunder),  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Slaves,  and  of  the  images  of  other  inferior  deities.  Slave  and 
Finnish.  But  a  few  years  more  effected  a  remarkable  change;  many  of  Vladimir's  sub 
iects  were  Greek  Christians;  his  mother,  Olga,  had  become  one;  besides,  he  wished  to 
be  allied  with  the  Byzantine  imperial  family,  and  moved  by  these  and  other  reasons  of 
personal  or  patriotic  ambition,  he  resolved  to  turn  Greek  Christian.  His  mode  of  arriv- 
ing at  conversion  and  matrimony  was  as  curious  as  effective;  he  first' made  an  attack 
upon  the  Byzantine  empire,  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  promising  peace 
and  his  conversion,  in  exchange  for  the  hand  ot  Anna,  the  sister  of  Constantine  IX., 
threatening  war  in  case  of  refusal.     His  demands  were  gladly  complied  with;  and  after 
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his  marriage  and  baptigm  at  Ehenon  in  968,  he  returned  to  Kiev,  destroyed  all  the  idols, 
and  commanded  his  subjects  to  be  baptized.  They  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  be 
baptized,  if  their  feared  and  admired  prince  'wished  it;  and  for  days  the  Dnieper  was 
crowded  with  applicants  for  the  first  testing  ordinance  of  Christianity.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  that  a  conversion  managed  in  such  a  fashion  would  have  affected 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  such  an  arbitrary,  violent,  and  daring  prince  as  Vladimir; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  from  988  he  appeared  to  have  underj^one  a  thorough  mental  and 
moral  transformation;  churches  were  built,  schools  established,  capital  punishment  was 
supplanted  by  a  fine,  and  such  excessive  lenity  shown  to  all  criminals,  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  good  government,  it  was  found  necessary  to.  remonstrate  with  the  thorough- 
going convert.  Formerly,  the  wisdom  and  valor  for  which  he  was  renowned  werei 
equaled  by  his  licentiousness,  so  that  tlie  chronicles  had  more  than  one  reason  for  say- 
ing that  '*  he  was  like  unto  Solomon;**  but  the  strictest  chastity  characterized  the  latter 
part  of  his  life ;  and  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  personal  forbearance,  were  extreme. 
He  died  in  1014,  three  Tears  after  his  wife  Anna.  The  Russian  church  has  decreed  him 
the  epithets  of  **saint,''^and  "equal  of  the  apostles." — Vladdcib  II.  Vsevolodovitch, 
surnamed  Morwmachns,  grand-prinoe  of  Kiev,  the  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1053.  His  father  being  a  younger  son,  there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of 
Vladimir's  attaining  power  in  the  ordinary  coarae  of  events,  in  his  own  country;  and  he 
accordingly  led  a  band  of  auxiliaries  to  join  BoleslM  IL  of  Poland  in  his  wars  with 
Boiiemia;  gaining  such  renown,  as  on  his  return  ranked  him  at  the  head  of  Russian 
warriors.  Vladimir's  father  having,  as  the  eldest  of  tlie  Russian  princes,  aucoeeded  to 
the  grand  principality  of  Kiev  (1078),  Vladimir  took  advantage  of  tlie  opportunity  to 
wrest  from  their  lawful  possessors,  Smolensk,  Tchernigov,  and  Novgorod;  though  some 
years  afterwartl  his  cousm  Oleg,  the  dispossessed  prince  of  Tchernigov,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Poiotzee  or  Oumans  (a  Turkish  nation  which  was  at  that  time  the  terror  of  the  Rus- 
sians), recovered  his  dominion.  Vladimir  having  subsequently  routed  the  Poiotzee  in 
several  engagements,  became  so  extremely  popular  that  in  1112  he  was  chosen  grand- 
prince  of  Kiev,  and  for  18  years  he  displayed  his  eminent  qualities  as  a  ruler  and  a  war- 
rior. The  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  the  improvement  of  old,  and  the  building 
of  new  towns,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  success- 
ful campaigns  against  the  Tchudes,  Poles,  Poiotzee,  and  Bolgars  (a  Mohammedan  com- 
mercial people  settled  on  the  Volga),  on  the  other,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  his 
rei^u.  Most  of  Vladimir's  fume,  however,  rests  on  his  writings,  which  present  an  inter 
estmg  picture  of  the  internal  life  of  Russia  in  the  11th  c,  and  indicate  prominently  the 
earnest  practical  influence  of  the  newly  introduced  Christianity.  Vladimir's  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Constantiue  Monomachus;  and  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  wished  to  be  ou 
good  terms  with  his  powerful  northern  neighbor,  is  said  to  have  sent  him  the  crown, 
scepter,  and  sword  of  his  grandfather,  which  are  stUl  shown  as  such,  and  which  are 
employed  in  the  coronation  of  the  czar. 

VLADISLAS,  or  Uladislas.     See  Ladiblas,  ante, 

YODENA,  a  beautifully-situated  t.  of  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Saloniki.  on  a 
mountain  slope,  46  m.  w.n.w.  of  Saloniki.  Water  is  here  very  abundant;  torrents 
rush  headlong  down  the  middle  of  all  the  streets,  and  the  sound  of  cascades  is  every- 
where heard.  The  houses,  from  the  archbishop's  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage,  are 
picturesque,  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  streets  are  wretchedly  paved. 
Vodena  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  the  early  capital  of  Macedonia.  Pop. 
estimated  at  12,000. 

VOGEL,  Edouabd.  1829-56;  b.  Crefeld;  son  of  Johann  Karl;  educated  at  Leipsic, 
studied  astronomy  at  Berlin  with  Encke,  and  was  employed  to  assist  Hind  in  Bishop's 
observatory.  Regent's  park,  London.  In  1858  he  volunteered  to  go  to  central  Africa  to 
assist  in  the  explorations  of  Overweg,  Barth,  and  Richardson;  visiting  lake  Tchad, 
Kuka,  Yakova  (publishing  some  account  of  his  discoveries  in  German  periodicals),  and 
penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Waday,  where,  in  the  town  of  Wara,  in  1856,  he  was 
killed  b^  order  of  the  sultan.  Previous  search  for  him  having  proved  unsuccessful,  an 
expedition  went  out,  in  1860,  in  charge  of  Von  Heuglin.  His  sister,  Elise  Polko,  pub- 
lished Ennnerungen  an  einen  VertchoUenen  (1863).  containing  his  notes. 

YOGHE'SA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  stands  on  a  fertile  ele- 
vated plain,  in  a  district  rir^«  in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  24  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ales- 
sandria by  railway.  The  >  la  Emilia  passes  through  the  town  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  There  are  several  handsome  squares,  of  which  that  of  the  Duomo  is  the  chief; 
the  streets  are  adorned  with  porticoes;  and  there  is  an  old  castle,  built  by  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  in  1372.  The  civic  palace  contains  many  valuable  parchments  and  manuscripts  of 
the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.  Silks,  linens,  canvas,  and  leather  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  11,450. 

VOGT,  Karl,  b.  Giessen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  there  studied  chemistry  under 
Liebig.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Bern,  studied  medicine,  and,  after  taking  a  degree, 
devoted  much  time  to  geology  and  zoology  under  Agassiz,  becoming  professor  of  natu- 
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ral  liistory  at  Giessen  in  1847.  This  chair  he  lost  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  political 
movements  of  1848.  He  went  to  Switzerland,  and  iu  1852  became  professor  of  geology 
at  Geneva,  and  in  1853  at  Bern,  where  he  still  remains.  His  course  of  lectures  On  Man  : 
his  place  in  Creation  and  in  the  History  of  iJie  EarUiy  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  he  has  published  other  works  of  high  reputation. 

VOICE  (Lat.  tox)  may  be  defined  as  an  audible  sound  produced  by  the  larynx,  and 
may  be  produced  by  any  animal  possessing  that  organ ;  while  speech  or  articulate  lan- 
guage may  be  regarded  as  voice  modified  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  larynx  (q.  v.) 
18  the  organ  by  which  the  so-called  voeaX  sounds  (or  primary  elements  of  speech)  are  pro- 
duced. In  the  article  Larynx,  it  is  shown  that  there  are  two  groups  of  muscles,  which 
respectively  govern  (1)  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  and  (2)  the  aperture  of  the  larynx.  Those 
which  affect  the  pitch  of  the  notes  are  divisible  into  two  antagonistic  8ub-groui)s,  viz., 
{a)  those  which  depress  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  on  the  cricoid,  and  stretch  the 
vocal  ligaments;  and  {b)  those  which  elevate  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  relax 
the  vocal  ligimients;  while  those  which  control  the  aperture  ot  the  glottis  are  divisible 
into  (c)  those  which  open  it,  and  (d)  those  which  close  it.  It  is  only  the  first  of  these 
gi-oups,  viz  ,  the  muscles  which  stretch  or  relax  the  vocal  ligaments,  that  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  voice.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  rest  there  is  a  wide  opening 
between  the  vocal  ligaments,  which  are  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation,  and  the  air 
piissei  freely  between  them.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  appearances  presented  under 
varying  conditions  by  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  prof.  Gzer- 
mak,  the  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope  (q.v.);  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  fully 
into  this  subject  is  referred  to  his  work  on  that  instrument,  of  which  a  translation  was 
published  by  the  New  Sydenham  society  in  1861.  The  movements  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages during  the  production  of  vocal  sounds  can  be  distinctly  seen — the  views  that  had 
been  previously  deduced,  from  theory  and  experiments  on  the  dead  subject,  being  thus 
confirmed  by  ocular  proof.  As  soon  as  we  wish  to  utter  a  sound,  the  two  arytenoid  car- 
tilages raise  themselves  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  wliich  covers  them,  and 
approach  one  another  with  surprising  mobility.  This  movement  effects  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords,  and  consequently  the  contraction  of  the  glottis.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  study  with  the  laryngoscope  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  gravest  chest-sounds, 
because  the  arytenoid  cartilages  become  so  raised  that  they  almost  come  in  contact  with 
one  another,  while  they  bend  under  the  border  of  the  depressed  epiglottis,  and  thus  con- 
ceal the  interior  of  the  larynx.  During  the  emission  of  the  most  acute  sounds,  the  glot- 
tis contracts  into  a  mere  line, on  each  side  of  which  the  vocal  cords  may  be  recognized  by 
their  whitish-yellow  color;  while  further  outward,  and  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
narrow  groove,  are  the  false  or  superior  vocal  cords  of  either  side.  The  arytenoid  car- 
tilages arc  raised,  and  come  in  contact  in  the  median  line,  the  epiglottis  is  drawn  outward, 
and  a  short  stiff  tube  is  then  formed  above  the  glottis;  all  these  parts  being,  as  we  learn 
from  our  sensations  during  the  experiment,  in  a  state  of  very  great  tension.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  such  observations  as  those  we  have  recorded  from  Czermak*s  inter- 
esting memoir,  any  one  may  easily  prove  for  himself  that  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is 
much  contracted  during  the  production  of  sounds  by  comparing  the  time  occupied  by 
an  ordinary  expiration  with  that  required  for  the  passage  of  the  same  quantity  of  air 
during  the  maintenance  of  a  vocal  sound;  moreover,  the  size  of  the  aperture  varies  with 
the  note  that  is  being  produced,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  the 
time  during  which  he  can  hold  out  a  low  and  high  note.  When  the  distance  between 
the  vocal  cords  exceeds  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 

How  the  vocal  cords  produce  sounds  is  a  question  which  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  and  physicists.  To  answer  it  they  were  compared  with  various 
musical  instruments.  More  than  a  century  ago  Ferrein  {t>e  la  Foi'mation  de  la  Voix  de 
VHomm^,  1741)  compared  them  to  vibratinc:  strings;  and,  at  first  sight,  there  is  an  appar- 
ent analogy;  but  on  further  investigation  (Jor  reasons  which  may  be  found  in  Can^enter's 
Human  Pnysiolo(jy,  6th  ed.  p.  715),  this  view  was  found  to  be  untenable.  The  ana- 
logues between  the  organ  of  voice  and  the  flute-pipe,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  an  elastic  column  of  air  contained  in  a  tube,  were  then  investigated,  but 
found  to  fail.  The  third  class  of  instruments  with  which  the  human  organ  of  voice  has 
been  compared  are  vibratory  reeds  or  tongues,  which  may  either  possess  elasticity  in 
themselves,  or  be  made  elastic  by  tension.  From  the  experiments  of  Weber  it  appears 
that  the  action  of  the  larynx  has  more  analogy  to  that  of  re€<f -instruments  than  to  the 
instruments  previously  named,  and  though  there  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
marked  difference  between  the  vocal  ligamepts  and  the  membranous  tongue  of  any 
reed-instrument,  this  difference  is  not  very  great.  MUller  ascertained  that  membranous 
tongues  made  elastic  by  tension  may  have  three  different  forms,  of  which  the  following, 
which  alone  concerns  us,  is  one:  "Two  elastic  membranes  may  be  extended  across  the 
mouth  of  a  short  tube,  each  covering  a  portion  of  the  opening,  and  having  a  chink  left 
open  between  them."  Here  there  is  clearly  an  approximation  to  the  human  glottis, 
which  may  be  increased  by  prolonging  the  membranes  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  current  of  air,  so  that  not  merely  their  edges  but  their  whole  planes  shall  be  thrown 
into  vibration.    Prof.  Willis  has,  upon  this  principle,  invented  an  artificial  glottis,  in 
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which  the  vocal  ligaments  are  imitated  by  leather,  or  preferably  by  sheet  india-rubber. 

It  is  composed  of  a  wooden  pipe  of  the  form  of 

fig.  1,  a,  having  a  foot,  C,  like  that  of  an  organ - 

pipe,  and  an  upper  opening,  long  and  narrow,  rs 

at  B,  with  a  point.  A,  rising  at  one  end  of  it.     A 

piece  of  leather  or  sheet  mdia- rubber  doubled 

round  this  point,  and  secured  by  being  bound  at 

D  with  strong  thread,  will  form  an  artificial 

glottis,  bf  while  its  upper  edges,  G,  H,  are  capa- 
ble oi'  vibrating  or  not  by  inclining  the  planes  of 

the  edges.     Two  pieces  of  cork,  E  and  F,  are 

glued  to  the  corners  to  make  them  more  manage- 
able.   From  this  machine  various  notes  may  he 

obtained  by  stretching  the  edges  of  the  leather  in 

the  directions  of  their  length,  G,  H;  the  scale  of 

notes  yielded  by  leather  is  much  more  limited 

than  that  yielded  by  india-rubber;    and  other 

observers  have  foimd  that  the  middle  coat  of  the 

arteries  in  a  most  state  (as  being  more  elastic, 

and  almost  identical  in  structure  with  the  vocal 

ligaments),  yields  more  satisfactory  results  even 

than  india-rubber.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  observes,  "that  in  all  such  experiments  it  is  found  that  the  two  mem- 
branes may  Ik;  thrown  into  vibration,  when  inclined  toward  each  other  in  various  degrees, 
or  even  when  they  are  in  parallel  planes,  and  their  edges  only  approximate:  but  thnt 
the  least  inclination  from  each  other  (which  is  the  position  the  vocal  ligaments  have  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  state  of  the  glottis)  completely  prevents  any  sonorous  vil)nnions  from 
being  produced." — Op.  dt,  p.  718.  The  pitch  of  the  notes  produced  by  mcmbrnnous 
tongues  TLiBij  be  affected  in  various  ways  (as  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  blast,  the 
addition  of  a  pipe,  etc),  and  is  mainly  governed  by  their  degree  of  tension,  while  the 
foregoing  statements  show  that  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  the  result  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  lieaments  which  take  place  according  to  the  same  laws  with  those  of  elastic  tongues 
generally.  Little  is,  however,  known  with  certainty  regarding  the  mode  and  degree  in 
which  the  tones  are  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  air-passages  generally,  the  foice  of  the 
blast  of  air,  and  other  circumstances. 

ThQj'alsetto  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  voice,  differing  from  the  ordinary  or  cheH 
voice,  not  only  in  the  higher  pitch  of  the  notes,  but  also  in  their  quality.  The  theory  of 
its  production  is  still  an  open  point,  into  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter  further  than 
to  remark  that,  according  to  prof.Wheatstone.  falsetto  notes  are  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  "the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea  may,  divide  itself  into  Itarmonic  lengthSy 
and  may  produce  a  reciprocation  of  the  tone  given  by  the  vocal  ligaments. " 

The  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  trachea  during  the  production  of  voice  is  very 
considerable.  From  observations  made  by  Cagniard-Latour  on  a  man  with  a  fistulous 
opening  in  the  trachea,  it  was  found  that,  when  the  patient  called  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  the  pressure  was  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  88  in.  in  height;  when  he 
spoke  at  his  usual  pitch,  to  one  of  5  in. ;  and,  when  he  sang  in  a  high  note,  to  one  of 
about  8  inches.  The  glottis  has  been  well  chosen  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  illustrate  the 
minute  precision  with  which  the  degree  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  adapted  to  the 
desired  effect.  The  musical  pitch  of  the  tones  produced  by  it  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  elastic  vocal  ligaments.  Their  average  length, 
in  a  state  of  repose,  is  ^  of  an  inch;  while  in  the  state  of  greatest  tension  it  is  about 
^^ — the  difference  bemg  thus  one-fifth  of  an  inch;  while  m  the  female  the  respective 
lengths  are  -^j^  and  ^  respectively — the  difference  being  thus  about  oju-eifjUth  of  an 
inch.  Now  Uie  natural  compass  of  the  voice,  in  persons  who  have  cultivated  the  vocal 
organ,  is  about  two  octaves,  or  24  semitones.  "Within  each  semitone  an  ordinary  singer 
could  produce  at  least  10  distinct  intervals  (the  celebrated  Mme.  Mara  could  sound  100 
different  intervals  between  each  tone,  the  compass  of  her  voice  being  21  tones),  so  that 
240  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  different  states  of  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords,  every  one  of  which  can  be  produced  at  will;  and  the  whole  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  cord  being  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  even  in  man,  the  variation  re- 
quired to  pass  from  one  interval  to  another  will  not  be  more  than  ^^  of  an  inch  (while 
in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mme.  Mara  the  distance  would  be  reduced  to  yt^utj  of  an  inch). 
In  the  production  of  vocal  sounds,  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  which  is  requisite  to  the  evolution  of  determinate  tones,  is  directed  by  the 
sense  of  he^iring,  being  originally  learned  under  the  guidance  of  the  sounds  actually 
produced;  but  "being  subsequently  effected  voluntarily,  in  accordance  with  the  mental 
conception  of  the  tone  to  be  uttered,  which  conception  cannot  be  formed  unless  the 
sense  of  hearing  has  previously  brought  similar  tones  to  the  mind.  Ilence  it  is  that 
persons  who  are  born  deaf  are  also  dunA.  They  may  have  no  malformation  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  but  they  are  incapable  of  uttering  distinct  vocal  sounds,  or  musical 
tones,  because  they  have  not  the  guiding  conception,  or  recalled  sensation,  of  the  nature 
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of  these.  By  long  training,  however,  and  by  imitative  efforts  directed  by  muscular 
sensations  in  the  larynx  itself,  some  persons  thus  circumstonced  have  acquired  the 
power  of  speech ;  but  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  definite  control  over  the  vocal  muscles  is 
always  very  evident  in  their  use  of  the  organ.  — Op,  eit,,  p.  556.  A  fund  of  interesting 
matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  mav  be  found  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Last  Semi^. 
Although  not  born  deaf,  he  became  completely  so  in  early  childhood,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident.  His  voice  became  similar  to  that  of  a  person  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
taught  to  speak.  It  was  observed  that  the  words  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
before  his  accident,  were  still  pronounced  as  they  had  been  in  childhood,  the  muscular 
movements  concerned  in  their  production  having  been  still  guided  by  the  original  audi- 
tory conception,  while  all  the  words  subsequently  learned  were  pronounced  according 
to  the  spelling. 

The  various  muscular  actions  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal  tones, 
are  commonly  regarded  as  being  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  cannot,  by  simply  wiUing  to  do  so,  raise  or  depress 
the  larjrnx,  or  move  one  cartilage  of  it  toward  or  from  another,  or  extend  or  relax  the 
vocal  ligaments;  although  "we  can  readily  do  any  or  all  of  these  things  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  exerted  for  a  specitic  purpose.  "We  conceive  of  a  tone  to  be  proauced,  and  we  irtH 
to  produce  it;  a  certain  combination  of  the  muscular  actions  of  the  larynx  then  takes 
place.  Id  most  exact  accordance  with  one  another,  and  the  predetermined  tone  is  the 
result.  This  anticipated  or  conceived  sensation  is  the  guide  to  the  muscular  movemenU?, 
when  as  yet  the  utterance  of  the  voice  has  not  taken  place;  but  while  we  are  in  the  act 
of  speaking  or  singing,  the  contractile  actions  are  regulated  by  the  present  sensations, 
derived  from  the  sounds  as  they  are  J)roduced."  From  these  remarks,  in  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  placed  a  very  difficult  subject  in  as  clear  a  light  as  the  subject  admits  of, 
it  follows  that  the  muscular  actions  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  and  regulation 
of  the  voice,  are  due  to  an  automatic  impulse,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball,  and  in  many  other  cases  that  might  be  adduced.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  simple  utterance  of  sounds  is  in  itself  an  instinctive  action;  although  the 
combination  of  these  sounds  into  music  or  into  articulate  language,  is  a  matter  of 
acquirement.  I 

Having  explained  the  way  in  which  the  larynx  produces  those  tones  of  which  the  i 

voice  fundamentally  consists,  and  the  sequence  of  which  becomes  mtisic,  we  come  to  the  i 

subject  of  speech,  which  consists,  in  the  modification  of  the  laryngeal  tones  by  other  ' 

organs  superior  and  anterior  to  the  larynx  (as  the  tongue,  the  cavity  of  the  fauces,  the 
lips,  teeth,  and  palate,  with  its  velum  and  the  uvula  acting  as  a  valve  between  the  throat 
and  nostrils),  so  as  to  produce  those  articulate  sounds  of  which  language  is  formed.  Tlie 
organ  of  voice  is  thus  capable  of  forming  a  large  number  of  simple  sounds,  which  may 
be  combined  into  groups,  forming  words.  Vocal  sounds  are  divided  into  vowels  anil 
consonants.  When  a  vowel  is  pronounced  what  happens?  This  question  is  tliiis 
answered  by  prof.  Max  Mtlller:  "Breath  is  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and  some  kind  of 
tube  is  formed  by  the  mouth,  through  which,  as  through  a  clarionet,  tlie  breath  has  to 
pass  before  it  reaches  the  outer  air.  If,  while  the  breath  passes  through  the  vocal  cords, 
these  elastic  laminm  are  made  to  vibrate  periodically,  tne  number  of  their  vibnitions 
determines  the  pitch  of  our  voice,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  timbre,  or  vowel. 
What  we  call  vowels  are  neither  more  nor  less  thiin  the  qualities,  or  colors,  or  timbn^ 
of  our  voice,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  form  of  the  vibrations,  which  form,  again, 
is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  buccal  tube. "—Z^^re«  on  t?ie  Science  of  Ijingwtqe, 
2d  series,  p.  116.  This  writer  enters  very  fully  into  the  various  configurations  of  the 
mouth  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  different  vowels.  (1 .)  In  pronouncing  u  (the  voweis 
are  all  understood  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian),  we  round  the  lips,  and  draw  down 
the  tongue,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bottle  without  a  neck. 
(2.)  If  the  lips  are  opened  somewhat  wider,  and  the  tongue  be  somewhat  raised,  we  heur 
the  o.  (8.)  If  the  lips  are  less  rounded,  and  the  tongue  somewhat  depressed,  we  hear  the 
a  of  the  northern  languages  (as  in  augiisC).  (4)  If  the  lips  are  wide  open,  and  the  tongue 
in  its  natural  flat  position,  we  hear  a,  (5.)  If  the  lips  are  fairly  open,  and  the  back 
of  the  tongue  raised  toward  the  palate,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  ihe  same  time,  we  hoar 
the  sound  e.  (6.)  If  we  raise  the  tongue  higher  still,  and  narrow  the  lips,  we  hear  i.  The 
buccal  tube  here  represents  a  bottle  with  a  very  narrow  neck,  of  no  more  than  six  centi- 
meters (or  about  2i  in.)  from  palate  to  lips.  Diphthongs  arise  when,instcftd  of  pronounc- 
ing one  vowel  directly  after  another  with  two  efforts  of  the  voice,  we  produce  a  sound 
during  the  change  from  one  position  to  the  other,  that  would  be  required  for  each 
vowel.  Though  the  tube  of  the  mouth  thus  modified  by  the  tongue  and  lips  is  the 
chief  agent  in  the  production  of  vowels,  Czermak  has  proved  that  the  velum  palati 
is  changed  in  position  with  each  vowel,  and  that  it  is  lowest  for  a,  and  rises  suc- 
cessively with  e,  0,  u,  and  t',  wlien  it  reaches  its  highest  point.  He  likewise  found  that  * 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  is  more  or  less  opened  during  the  pronunciation  of  certain,  vowels. 
Languages  might  have  l)een  formed  entirely  of  vowels,  but  the  existing  words,  consist- 
ing solely  of  vowels,  show  how  unpleasant  such  languages  would  have  been.  Some- 
thing else  was  obviously  wanted  to  supply  what  Max  MOlIer  happily  terms  tJie  bones  of 
language^nnmely,  the  consonants.  These  are  commonlv  diviaed  into  (1)  those  which 
require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  breath  at  the  moment  previous  to  their  Deing  produced^ 
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and  which  can  not,  therefore,  be  prolonged;  and  (2)  and  those  in  pronouncing  which  the 
interruption  is  partial,  and  which,  like  the  vowel  sounds,  can  be  prolonged  at  pleasure. 
The  former  are  termed  explanve,  and  the  latter  cajitinuaus,  consonants.  In  pronouncing 
the  explosive  consonants,  the  posterior  openiDgs  of  the  nostrils  are  completely  closed,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  thit>ugh  the  nose,  and  the  current  may  be  checked  in  the 
mouth  in  three  ways — ^viz.  (a)  by  the  approximation  of  the  lips;  {b)  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  point  of  tiie  tongue  to  the  front  of  the  palate;  and  (c)  by  the  approximation 
of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  arch  of  the  palate.  The  letters  b  and  p  are  pronounced 
by  the  first  of  these  modes;  d  and  t  by  the  second;  and  g  (hard)  and  k,  sounded  as  kef/, 
by  the  third;  the  difference  between  b,  d  and  g,  on  the  one  hand,  and  p,  t  and  k,  depends 
upon  the  approximating  surfaces  being  larger,  and  the  breath  being  sent  through 
them  more  strongly  at  the  moment  of  opening  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  group. 
The  continuous  consonants  majj  be  subdivided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  with  which  the  air  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  compression  which  it  conse- 
quently experiences.  In  the  first  class  no  air  pa.ssc8  through  the  nose,  and  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  that  produce  the  sound  are  closely  approximated,  so  that  the  compression  is 
considerable.  This  is  the  case  with  v  and  /,  e  and  s,  d  and  t,  tk,  s?i,  etc.,  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  being  also  concerned  in  the  production  of  several  of  these  sounds.  In  the 
Kcond  class,  including  w,  n,  I,  r,  the  nostrils  are  not  closed,  and,  consequently,  the  air  is 
scarcely  at  all  compressed.  In  pronouncing  m  and  71,  the  breath  passes  through  the  nose 
alone;  m  is  a  labial,  like  b,  but  the  latter  is  formed  with  the  nose  closed.  Hence  the  pas- 
sage of  mio  b  (as  in  lamb)  is  easy;  so  also  is  that  from  n  to  t,  or  from  n  to  g,  as  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  combination  of  iit  and  7ig  in  most  languages.  The  sounds  of  I  and  r  (let- 
ters which  Max  MGller  places  in  a  special  group  under  the  name  of  trills)  are  produced, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  as  follows:  **  In  pronouncins:  r.  the  stream  of  air  is  periodically 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  trembling  of  the  soft  paJaie,  or  ot  liio  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
we  then  get  an  intermittent  noise,  the  peculiar  jarring  qualitv  of  which  is  produced  by 
these  very  intermissions.  In  pronouncing  I,  the  moving  soft  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue 
produce,  not  entire  interruptions,  but  oscillations  in  the  force  of  air." — JJieLehre  vondeti 
Tonempjindungen,  1863,  p  116.  The  third  class  contains  sounds  which  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  called  consonants,  since  they  are  merely  aspirations,  either  simple,  or  modified 
by  an  elevation  of  the  tongue,  causing  a  slight  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  and 
an  increased  resonance  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  present  h  and  the  Greek  x  are 
examples  of  these  sounds.  The  method  of  pronouncing  these  sounds  is  veiy  fully 
discussed  in  Max  Mllller's  lectures,  2d  scries,  pp.  127 — 136. 

For  further  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  chapter  on  **  Voice  and 
Speech  "  in  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  and  to  Max  Mttller's  Lectures  on  Hie  Science 
of  Language  (from  both  of  which  we  have  borrowed  largely  in  this  article),  to  Mr. 
Bishop's  article  "  Voice  "  in  the  CgclopcBdia  of  Aiuitomy  and  Physiology;  and  the  various 
works  of  Funke.  Helmholtz,  Brtlcke,  Czermak,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  etc.,  mentioned 
by  Max  Mliller  in  his  chapter  on  **the  Physiological  Alphabet." 

VOIDED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  ordinary  when  its  central  area  is  re- 
moved, so  that  the  field  is  seen  through  it,  and  little  but  a  mere  outline  remains. — 
Azure,  a  sallire  voided  argent.  When  the  ordinary  has  it«  outer  edge  formed  of  any  of 
the  lines  of  partition  other  than  dancette,  wavvl  or  nebuly,  the  voiding  is  neverthe- 
less plain. — Azure,  a  cheveron  engrailed  voided  or.  An  ordinary  voided  and  coupcd 
differs  from  an  ordinary  couped  and  voided  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  open  at  tlu* 
extremities  and  the  latter  inclosed.  One  ordinary  may  sometimes  be  voided  in  the 
form  of  another,  as  a  cross  voided  per  pale. 

VOntE  DIKE  {veritatem  dicere).  In  English  law,  when  a  witness  is  supposed  to  Ixj 
liable  to  objection  for  incompetency  or  otherwise,  he  is  first  sworn,  not  in  the  cause, 
but  on  the  wire  dire,  that  is,  to  answer  questions  relating  to  this  incompetency;  and 
if  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  incompetent,  he  is  discharged  without  further  examination. 

VOIBON,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Is^ra,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Morge, 
15  m.  by  railway  n.w.  of  Grenoble.  Among  the  manufactures  which  are  here  carried  on 
with  great  activity  are  to  be  mentioned  blacksmiths'  wo"k,  paper-making,  nail-making, 
and- tanning.     Pop.  76,  7,909. 

VOITURE,  VixcENT,  1598-1648;  b.  France;  entered  the  service  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  who  sent  him  to  Spain  to  procure  assistance  from  the  coimt  of  Olivarez  against 
the  king.  He  afterward  held  several  offices  at  court.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy  in  1634  He  was  an  habitue  of  the  hotel  Rambouillet,  where  his  wit  made  him 
a  favorite.    His  letters  have  been  much  admired. 

VO'LANT.  in  heraldry,  flying.  A  bird  volant  is  represented  flying  bendways  toward 
the  dexter  side  of  the  shield;  and  its  position  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  bird 
rising  by  the  legs  being  drawn  up  toward  the  body. 

VOLCA'KOES  are  conical  mountains  which  vomit  flame  and  smoke,  and  occasionally 
throw  out  showers  of  ashes  and  stone,  or  eject  melted  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Volcanoes  may  have  their  origin  on  flat  plains  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  at  the 
l)ottom  of  the  sea;  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  ejected  material  around  the  vent, 
through  which  it  has  been  poured,  fonns  in  time  a  mountain,  if  it  is  allowed Jx>j 
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The  waves  swept  away  the  cone  of  Grahame's  island  (q.v.)»  which  in  1881  appeared  in 
the  Mediterranean,  scattering  the  lava  and  scoriaj  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  When,  however,  the  ejected  materials  are  sufficiently  compact  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  waves,  a  permanent  island  is  produced,  and  sometimes  increases  in 
height  with  a  rapidity  that  can  scarcely  be  imaginedf  In  1796  a  volume  of  smoke  was 
seen  to  rise  from  the  Pacific  ocean  about  80  m.  to  the  n.  of  Unalaska.  The  ejected 
materials  having  raised  the  crater  above  the  level  of  the  water,  flames  issued  from  the 
islet,  which  illuminated  the  country  for  10  m.  around.  Six  years  afterward,  when  a  few 
hunters  landed  on  the  new  island,  they  found  the  soil  in  some  places  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  walk  upon  it.  Repeated  eruptions  have  increased  the  dimensions  of  the  island, 
until  now  it  is  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  between  2  and  3  m.  in  circumference. 
In  the  same  region  is  the  volcanic  island  of  Kliutschewsk,  which  rises  at  onpe  from  the 
sea  to  the  enormous  height  of  15,000  feet. 

The  lava,  scorice,  and  ashes  which  are  thrust  out  of  the  crater  form  highly  inclined 
and  more  or  less  regiilar  beds  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  extending  from  the  crater- 
mouth  to  vanning  distances  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  This  method  of  increase 
gives  the  uniform,  conical  outline  to  volcanoes,  without  the  terraces  or  breaks  which  are 
found  in  almost  all  other  mountains.  The  sides  are  often  furrowed  longitudinally  by 
straight  narrow  ravines,  which  increase  in  number  toward  the  base.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  running  water  obtained  from  rain  or  from  melting  snows  during 
an  eruption.  The  rapidity  v?ith  which  floods  rush  down  the  steep  sides  of  a'volcano 
gives  a  prodigious  force,  which  the  loose  scoriae  and  ashes,  and  even  the  solid  lava,  can- 
not resist. 

The  grayish  color  of  volcanic  mountains  is  produced  by  the  ash  and  scorisB,  which, 
though  in  composilion  the  same  as  the  dark  lava,  have  this  lighter  color  from  the  minute 
subdivision  of  their  particles.  When  a  particular  series  of  rocks  remain  on  the  surface, 
and  are  not  covered  by  the  products  of  more  recent  eruptions,  they  weather  and  decom- 
pose, and  produce  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  is  speedily  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  thus 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  fonnerly  bare  and  uniformly-colored  mountain. 

The  vent  through  which  the  materials  are  vomited  forth  is  called  the  crater.  This  is 
a  more  or  less  circular  opening,  communicating  with  the  source  from  which  the  ejected 
materials  are  obtained.  The  crater  has  generally  one  side  much  lower  than  the  other — 
that  from  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows,  which  carries  with  it  the  showers  of  ashes  to 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  mountain.  In  many  cases,  the  cone  is  truncated;  a  wide  hollow 
of  immense  extent,  and  often  of  great  depth,  in  the  base  of  which  the  crater  is  situated, 
occupies  the  summit.  The  Spanish  name  caUHsra  is  technically  applied  to  these  hol- 
lows. Their  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Von  Buch  and 
others  maintain  that  they  are  craters  of  elevation ;  that  is,  tliat  the  rocks  were  originally 
spread  out  in  nearly  horizontal  deposits,  and  then  upheaved  into  a  dome-shaped  moun- 
tain, with  the  hollow  caldera  in  the  center  of  its  summit.  The  more  satisfactory  expla- 
nation is  that  the  original  cone,  formed  by  the  alternate  deposition  of  the  lava  and  ashes 
ejected  from  the  crater,  has,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  molten  lava  rising  in  the  tube  of 
the  volcano,  or  from  gaseous  explosions,  given  way,  and  fallen  in.  The  cones  both  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  frequently  fallen  in  and  been  reproduced.  In  1822  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  was  reduced  by  800  feet.  The  immense  size  of  some  calderajs  seems,  how- 
ever,  opposed  to  this  theory.  That  of  the  island  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  is  from 
3  to  4  geographical  m.  in  diameter,  and  the  precipices  which  surround  the  cavity  are 
from  1500  to  2,000  ft.  in  vertical  height.  They  form  an  unbroken  wall,  except  at  the 
south-western  end,  where  a  deep  gorge  permits  the  passage  of  the  torrent  which  drains  the 
caldera.  The  precipices  are  traversed  by  numerous  vertical  dikes,  and  exhibit  all  the 
appearances  which  would  be  produced  by  the  falling-in  of  the  huge  summit  of  this  once 
enormous  volcano. 

The  pressure  of  the  incandescent  lava  often  forces  for  itself  a  passage  to  the  surface 
before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the 
volcanic  eruption  is  accompanied  with  earthquakes.  Immense  vertical  fissures  are 
found  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  volcanic  action,  and  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  even  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  these  being  filled  with  the  molt- 
en rock,  which  in  course  of  time  solidifies  and  forms  often  a  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain mass,  as  is  shown  in  the  Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  (q.v.).  The  lava  sometimes  pours 
out  of  these  fissures  instead  of  rising  to  the  crater.  In  1788  during  a  terrible  eniption  of 
Ileda,  a  prodigious  stream  of  lava  flowed  from  a  lateral  crevice;  moving  slowly  down 
the  mountain-side,  it  reached  a  distance  of  50  m.  in  42  days;  it  then  branched  into  two 
main  streams,  the  one  mnning  40  m.  and  the  other  50  m.*  further  toward  the  sea.  Its 
depth  varied  from  600  to  1000  ft.,  and  its  greatest  width  was  15  miles.  The  amount  of 
lava  poured  out  into  this  stream  would  almost  equal  Mont  Blanc  in  bulk. 

The  power  which  exhausts  itself  in  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  often  shows  itself  by 
changes  which  it  produces  in  the  level  of  the  country  around.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  volcano  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  gi'eat  tableland  of  Mexico,  and  raised  an 
arr.a  of  nearly  4  sq.m.  550  ft.  higher  than  it  was  before,  coverin^^  it  at  the  same  time 
with  conical  hills  of  various  heights,  the  highest  of  which  is  Joruila,  which  is  1600  ft. 
high.  But  sometimes  a  subsidence  takes  place.  In  1772  a  great  part  of  the  Papanda- 
yang,  a  mountain  in  Java,  was  swallowed  up;  the  inhabitants  of  its  declivities  were  sud- 
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dcnly  alarmed  by  tremendous  noises  in  the  oarth.  iind  before  they  had  time  to  retire,  the 
mounUiin  liegau  to  subside,  aud  soon  disappeared.  The  area  thus  siuik  was  15  m.  long 
and  6  broad. 

A  volcanic  erui>tion  is  generally  preceded  by  rumbling  ooises  and  slijgbt  rooT«- 
ments  in  the  earth;  tlien  fitful  puffs  of  gases  aud  steam  are  given  off.  Theae 
contain  much  sulphur;  and  some  volcanoes  give  out  such  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  mephitic  gnses  as  to  destroy  the  animals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Sir  William  Hamilton  picked  up  dejul  birds  on  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption;  in 
1730,  all  the  oaltle  in  the  island  of  Laucerota,  one  of  the  Canaries,  were  destroyed  by 
these  deleterious  emanations.  The  Upas  valley  in  Java  contains  an  extinct  crater;  and 
the  certain  death  which  overtakes  every  animal  that  penetrates  the  valley  is  due  to  the 
noxious  gases  given  out  from  it,  and  not  to  the  aiiHaru,  which,  though  yielding  a  deadly 
poison,  does  not  affect  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  grows.  The  eruption  itself  begimi, 
jwrhaps,  with  the  ejection  of  the  finest  dust,  and  that  with  such  a  force  as  to  pro- 
ject it  high  into  the  atmosphere,  where,  t«keu  up  by  air-currents,  it  is  often  carried 
to  enormous  distances.  In  1845,  the  dust  from  Hecla  was  in  ten  hours  thickly  de- 
posited on  some  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands;  the  ashes  from  Couseguiua  fell, 
in  1885,  on  the  streets  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  at  a  distance  of  700  m.;  and  during  the 
same  erupti(jn,  the  fine  dust  covered  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  nearly  SO  m.  to  the 
s.  of  the  volcano,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  10  ft.,  destroying  the  woods  and  dwellings, 
and  enveloping  thousands  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

The  flames  seen  issuing  from  the  crater  are  usually  the  reflection  of  the  glow- 
ing lava  emitted  from  the  crater,  and  illuminatinij  the  clouds  of  vapor,  scorise,  and  ashes. 

Lava  and  scoria;  are  at  last  vomited  forth.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that,  in  1779. 
the  jets  of  liquid  lava  from  Vesuvius,  mixed  with  scoriaB  and  stones,  were  thrown  to  a 
height  of  10.000  feet,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire.  The  lava,  however, 
^imerally  isHiies  from  openmgs  in  tlie  side  of  the  mountain.  It  pours  forth  in  a  per- 
fectly liquid  state,  bright  and  glowing  with  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  At  first,  it  flows 
rapidly;  but  as  its  surface  becomes  cooled  and  converted  into  sla^,  its  velocity  dimin- 
ishes. It  tias  to  burst  the  indurated  coating  berore  it  can  continue  its  progress,  and  the 
liberated  lava  when  it  flows  bears  on  its  surface  masses  of  scoria,  looking  like  the  slag 
from  an  iron  furnace. 

The  materials  ejected  from  a  volcano,  though  differing  greatly  in  appearance,  have 
the  same  mineral  composition.  The  ash  is  merely  the  pumice  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
division,  aud  the  pumice  also  is  only  lava  made  vesicular  from  contact  with  air  or  water. 

The  theories  propounded  to  acctmnt  for  volcanic  action  are  either  chemical  or  geo- 
logical. Sir  U.  bavy  suggested  that  if  immense  quantities  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies  were  present,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  all  the  phenomena  would  be 
produced  by  their,  oxidization  from  contact  with  air  or  water.  Afthou^h  the  distin- 
guished autiior  of  this  theory  abandoned  it.  it  has  since  been  taken  up  and  advocated  by 
Daubeny  and  others.  Bischof,  assuming  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  highly 
heated  and  fused  mass,  considers  that  the  mechanical  action  of  water,  converted  into 
steam  by  the  great  heat,  would  produce  volcanic  action.  Both  theorists  seek  support 
for  their  views  from  the  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  volcanoes  are  situated  on  or  qear 
the  sea-coast.  Qeologists  accepting  also  the  doctrine  of  internal  lieat,  and  believing  that 
at  a  certain  depth  the  rocks  of  the  earth  arc.  partially  at  least,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
explain  volcanoes  by  considering  them  as  connections  established  between  the  interior 
of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  the  elastic  force  of  steam  being  the  propelling  power. 
Dairwin,  from  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Ixdieves  that  volcanoes  a.-e 
chiefly,  and,  indeed,  almost  only,  found  in  those  areas  where  subtori-anean  motive-power 
has  lately  forced,  or  is  now  forcing  upwaixi,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  are  invariably 
absent  in  those  where  the  surface  lias  lately  subsided,  or  is  still  subsiding. 

Volcanic  action  is  limited  to  particular  regions  of  the  earth.  In  these  regions,  the 
active  vents  are  distributetl  at  intervals,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  a  linear  direction. 
The  Pacific  ocean  is  bounded  by  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  active  volcanoes.  Begin- 
ning in  the  New  South  Shetlands,  where  there  is  an  active  volcano  in  lat.  62°  55'  8..  we 
pass  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  then  on  to  the  Andes,  which  are  throughout  their  whole 
course  volcanic,  although  the  great  centers  of  present  action  are  confined  to  Chili,  Peru, 
the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico.  The  line  is  continued  northward 
by  the  burning  mountains  of  north-western  America,  and  the  Aleutian  islands  carry  the 
chain  across  to  Kamtchatka  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Here,  turning  southward,  the'  line 
may  be  traced  through  the  Kurilc  islands,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Moluccas. 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Salomon  and  New  Hebrides  groups,  to  New  Zealand.  From 
Celebes,  a  branch  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  thitmgh  Java  and  Sumatra,  to 
Barren  island  in  the  bay  of  Bengid;  and  even  beyond  this  we  find  a  region  in  northern 
India  subject  to  earthquakes,  which  may  lead  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  volcanic  region 
in  Tartary,  or,  on  the  other,  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  archipelago,  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  on  to  the  Canaries  and  cape  dc  Verd.  According  to  the  geological  thebry, 
the  lines  thus  traced  over  the  g\ohe  would  represent  rising  lands,  where  the  crust  is  lesff 
strong,  and  so  less  liable  to  repress  the  expansive  powers  below.  There  are  a  number  of 
isolated  volcanoes  also  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  opened  a  star-shaped  communication  with  the  interior.  The  most  remarkable o^ 
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these  isolated  volcanoes  are  Jan  Maven,  in  hit.  70"  49'  n.,  and  those  in  Iceland  in  the 

.north,  and  mount  Erebus  in  s.  Polarland,  in  lat.  77**  83'  s. 

VOLCANOES  (ante).  The  volcano  is  a  conspicuous  object  of  inquiry,  since  its  action 
embraces  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  heated  materials  from  ilie 
interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface.  Volcanoes  may  break  througli  any  kind  of  geoloiri- 
cal  formation.  In  Auvergne,  in  the  miocene  period,  they  burst  through  tlie  granitic  and 
gncissosc  plateau  of  central  'France  ;  in  the  period  of  the  lower  old  red  Kundstone  tlicy 
pierced  Silurian  rocks  in  Scotland;  in  tbe  late  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  ages  they  founil 
their  way  through  the  marine  strata,  and  formed  such  huge  piles  as  Ein^nnd  Vesuviuh; 
on  the  banks  of  tiie  Rhine  they  have  penetrated  some  of  the  older  alluvia  of  the  river. 
In  many  instances  new  volcanoes  have  appeared  on  the  site  of  old  ones.  In  Scotland 
the  carboniferous  volcanoes  have  risen  on  the  sites  of  those  of  the  old  red  sandstone . 
Somma  and  Vesuvius  have  arisen  from  the  great  Neapolitan  plain  of  marine  tufa.  It  i< 
usual  to  class  volcanoes  as  active,  donnant,  and  extinct.  The  active  volcano  cannot  be 
mistaken  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whelljer  a  volcano  is  exlinci 
or  only  dormant.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Silurian  ago  in  Wales,  of  tlie  carl)onirerous  asye 
in  Ireland,  of  the  Permian  age  in  the  Hartz,  and  of  the  miocene  age  in  the  Hebrides,  are 
certainly  extinct.  But  the  miocene  volcanoes  of  Iceland  are  still  represented  by  Skaptar- 
JOkuU  and  Hecla.  Somma,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  extinct  volcano;  its  fires  had  never  been  known  to  huve  kindled;  its  v:»st 
crater  was  a  wilderness  of  vines  and  brushwood,  the  haunts  r»f  the  wild  boar  and  tlie 
wolf.  Yet  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  79  a.d.,  half  of  the  wall  of  the  crater  was  blown 
out  by  a  series  of  terrific  explosions,  the  present  Vesuvius  was  formed  williin  the  limius 
of  the  old  crater,  and  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercuhineum  were  buried.  From  that 
day  to  the  present  the  volcano  has  been  active,  although  there  have  been  long  intervals 
of  quiet.  Between  the  years  1500  and  1631  it  was  entirely  dormant,  and  the  crater  'wii»* 
overgi-own  with  vines  and  brushwood.  Near  the  close  of  1631,  however,  there  came  an 
eruption  never  equaled  except  by  the  one  of  79. 

The  materials  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  are:  1.  Gases;  2.  Lavas;  8.  Fragmentary 
substances.     Gases  and  vapors  are  the  earliest  development,  and  steam  is  th»  most  abui:- 

:  dant  of  all.  In  great  eruptions  it  rises  in  enormous  quantili(is  and  rapidly  condenses 
into  rain.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  hundred  days  Etna  threw  up  enough  vap<>r 
to  make  200.000,000  baiTcls  of  water.  This  vapor  is  mixed  with  various  materials,  the 
most  abundant  being  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  deposits  of 
sulphur  around  vents.  At  Vesuvius  and  some  other  volcanoes  hydrochloric  acid  appearN. 
Carbonic  acid  is  sometinies  given  off  so  abundantly  that  birds  and  small  animals  ha\  c 
been  suffocated  by  it.  Nitrogen  has  also  been  detected.  With  these  gases  and  vapoiv 
are 'associated  many  substances  which,  sublimated  by  the  volcanic  heat,  appear  as  dt- 

•  posits  along  crevices  and  surfaces  where  they  reach  the  air  and  ara  cooled.  These  nn' 
sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  specular  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  boracic  acid,  and  the  chlorides  %if 
sodium,  iron,  copper,  ami  lead.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  sometimes  so  abundantly 
deposited  as  to  form  valuable  mines  of  salt.  Among  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action 
may  be  mentioned  the  abundant  discharge  of  water.  The  sources  of  such  water  are 
melting  snow,  the  condensation  of  the  great  volumes  of  steam,  and  the  disruption  of 

•  reservoirs  of  water  in  subterranean  recesses.  The  volcanoes  of  South  America  often 
throw  up  great  quantities  of  dead  fish,* which  seems  to  inciicate  a  connection  with  the 
ocean.  Tliere  is  a  volcano  in  Guatemala  that  throws  out  nothing  but  water.  In  one  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Java  there  is  a  hot  steaming  lake  of  acid  water.  Early  in  1817  an  eriip 
tion  took  place  by  which  great  destruction  was  caused.  After  the  explo.sion  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  in  the  basin  was  greatly  reduced.     Sometimes  the  water  and  the  uti^l 

•  are  thrown  up  united  and  form  what  are  known  as  mud  volcanoes;  but  these  are  rare. 

One  of  the  greatest  products  of  volcanic  action  is  lava,  by  which  is  meant  the  molten 
■  matter  which  flows  from  the  mountain.  When  cooled,  lava  is  a  light  porous  stone  of 
sp.gr.  2.37  to  3.22,  confaining  a  variety  of  mineral  substances.  Lavas  differ  greatlv  in 
texture;  some  are  crvstalline,  some  arc  half  glassy  or  stony;  others  are  vitreous,  'rtny 
also  vary  in  color  and  in  general  external  aspect.  Their  surface  is  commonly  rough  and 
rugged  until  it  has  been  sufficiently  decomposed  to  crumble  into  excellent  soil,  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  will  support  a  luxurious  vegetation. 

Volcanic  action  may  be  either  constant  or  periodic.  Stromboli  in  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  uninterruptedly  emitting  hot  stones,  steam,  and  lava  from  the  dawn  of  histon-. 
Other  constant  volcanoes  are  known  in  the  Moluccas  and  the  Friendly  islands.  The 
cone  of  Sangay  in  Qinto  perpetually  gives  off  hot  vapors,  and  Cotopaxi  in  Mexico  is 
constantly  active.  But  the  general  rule  is  that  a  volcano  has  intervals  of  p-eater  or  less 
fury,  and  followed  by  intervals  of  quiescence.  The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  often 
preceded  by  a  failure  or  diminution  of  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  neighborhood;  but 
more  frequent  indications  of  an  approachinir  outburst  are  conveyed  by  sympathetic- 
movements  of  the  ground  beneath.  Rumblings  and  groanings  are  hearfl*  from  belov  ; 
slight  tremors  succeed,  increasing  in  frequency  and  vif>len(:y  till,  they  become  distira>t 
parthii[uake  shocks.  Tlie  vapors  from  the  crater  ripe  more  abundantly  into  the  air.  All 
this  time  the  lava  column  in  the  pipe  or  funnel  of  the  volcano  has  been  slowly  ascend- 
ing, forced  upward  and  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  by  the  pass:imj  of  the  elastic  vap«m< 
throiurU  its  mass.  After  a  long  inteK'ul  of  quiescence  has  elnpsed,  the  vent  uvav  contain 
much  solid  lava  which  will  confine  the  melted  part  beneath.     A  vast  pressure  is  thus 
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exerted  on  the  sides  of  the  cone.  Should  these  he  too  weak  to  resist,  they  will  open  in 
one  or  more  rents,  and  the  liquid  lava  will  issue  from  tiie  outer  slope  of  the  mountain; 
or  the  energies  of  the  volcano  will  be  directed  toward  clearing  the  obsiruciion  in  its 
throat,  untiH  wilh  tremendous  explosions,  and  vast  clouds  of  dust  and  fragments,  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  crater  are  blown  out.  and  the  top  of  the  cone  disappeara.  The 
lava  may  now  pour  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  lip  of  the  crater,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
immense  quantities  of  red-hot  boml]«,  scorise,  and  stones  are  shot  up  into  the  air,  mout 
of  them  falling  back  into  the  crafer,  but  many  descending  upon  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
cone,  and  some  even  upon  the  country  beyond  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  lava 
rushes  down  at  first  like  a  river  of  molten  iron,  but.  as  it  cools,  its  rate  of  motion  lessens 
Clouds  of  steam  rise  from  its  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  central  crater.  Indeed,  every 
successive  parox^'smal  convulsion  of  the  mountain  is  marked,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the 
rise  of  huge  ball-like  wreaths  or  clouds  of  steam  mixed  with  dust  and  stones,  forming  a 
vast  column  which  towers  sometimes  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  summit  of  the  cone. 
By  degrees  these  diminish  in  frequencv  and  intensity.  The  lava  ceases  to  flow,  (lie 
shower  of  stones  and  dust  dwindles  down,  and  after  a  time,  which,  with  the  sanu; 
mountain,  may  vary  from  hours  to  days  or  months,  the  volcano  becomes  tranquil. 

The  violence  of  volcanic  explosions  is  remarkable.  The  history  of  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius brings  before  us  a  long  series  of  such  explosions  beginning  with  that  in  79  a. D., 
which  was  the  greatest  known  in  human  history.  £veu  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  ashes 
and  lava  poured  out  during  the  last  1800  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  stupendous  must 
have  been  that  explosion  by  which  the  southern  half  of  tlie  crater  was  blown  out.  At 
every  successive  important  eruption  a  similar  operation  takes  place  within  the  present 
cone.  The  hard  cake  of  lava  forming  the  floor  is  burst  open,  and  wilh  it  there  usually 
disappears  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  and  sometimes,  as  in  1872,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  crater  wall.  In  1688  a  new  volcano  was  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Naples.  A  cavity  was  made  by  successive  explosions  and  such  quantities  of  stones, 
scorife,  and  ashes  thrown  from  it  as  to  form  a  hill  440  ft.  above  the  sea  level  and  more 
than  8,000  ft.  in  circumference.  Showers  of  dust  and  stones  are  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  volcanic  eruptions.  Instances  are  known  where  stones  eight  pounds  in  weight  have 
passed  through  enormous  parabolic  curves  in  the  air  and  fallen  at  agi*eat  distance.  Such 
Ftones  are  found  in  the  ashes  that  entombed  Pompeii.  But  in  many  great  eruptions^ 
besides  a  constant  shower  of  stones  and  scoriee,  a  vast  column  of  exceedingly  fine  dust 
rises  out  of  the  crater,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  spreads 
outward  like  a  sheet  of  cloud.  So  dense  sometimes  is  this  dust-cloud  that  the  sun  is 
obscured,  '-nd  for  days  together  the  darkness  reigns  for  miles  around  the  volcano.  In 
1823  this  was  the  case  at  Vesuvius,  the  ashes  not  only  falling  thickly  on  the  villagee 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  traveling  as  far  as  Ascoli,  66  Italian  m.  from  the 
mountain  on  one  side,  and  to  Casona.  105  m.  away  on  the  other  side.  But  probably 
the  most  stupendous  outpouring  of  volcs^ic  ashes  on  record  was  that  which  took  place 
after  a  quiescence  of  26  years  from  the  volcano  of  Conseguiiia,  in  Nicaragua,  during  the 
<  arly  part  of  1835.  On  that  occasion  utter  darkness  prevailed  over  a  circle  of  70  m.  in 
diameter,  the  ashes  falling  so  thickly  that  even  24  m.  from  the  mountain  thev  covered 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  It  was  estimated  that  the  rain  of  dust  and  sana  fell  over 
an  area  of  270  geographical  m.  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  finer  materials  thrown  so  high 
as  to  come  within  the  influence  of  the  upper  air  current  were  blown  away  to  the  e.  and 
fell  four  days  afterward  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  700  m.  away.  Bombs,  slags,  and 
lapilli  may  be  thrown  up  when  the  volcano  is  comparatively  quiet,  but  dust  showers  are 
always  discharged  with  violence.  Thus  in  the  constant  but  comparatively  quiet  action 
of  Strom boli  the  column  of  the  lava  in  the  pipe  may  be  seen  rising  and  falling  with  a 
slow  rhythmical  motion.  At  every  rise  the  surface  of  the  lava  swells  up  into  blisters 
several  feet  in  diameter  which  by  and  by  burst  with  a  sharp  explosion  that  makes  the 
walls  of  the  crater  vibrate.  A  cloud  of  steam  rushes  out,  carrying  with  it  hundreds  of 
f  rajjjments  of  the  glowing  Java,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  by  the 
ascent  of  steam  through  the  mass  that  a  column  of  lava  is  ^ept  boiling  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  crater,  and  by  the  explosion  of  successive  larger  bubbles  of  steam  tliat  the  various 
bombs,  Hlngs,  and  fragments  of  lava  are  torn  off  and  tossed  into  the  air.  It  has  often 
been  noticed  at  Vesuvius  that,  after  each  great  concussion,  a  huge  ball-like  cloud  of 
steam  rises  from  the  crater.  Doubtless  it  is  the  sudden  bursting  of  that  steam  which 
causes  the  ex])iosion.  Explosions  and  accompanying  scoriae  are  abundant  in  Vesuvius, 
where  the  lavas  are  comparatively  viscid;  but  they  are  almost  unknown  at  Eilauea, 
where  the  lava  is  remarkably  liquid.  i 

No  part,  of  the  operations  of  a  volcano  has  greater  significance  than  the  ejection  of 
such  enormous  quantities  of  fragmentary  matter.  In  these  deposits  are  buried  trees, 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  works  of  man.  Besides  the  distance  to  which  frag- 
ments may  be  hurled  by  volcanic  explosion,  or  to  whicli  they  may  be  diffused  by  the 
air,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  vast  spaces  across  which  the  finer  dust  may  be 
borne  by  upper  aerial  currents.  On  several  occasions  ashes  from  Icelnndic  volcanoes 
have  fallen  so  tliickly  between  the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland  islands  that  vessels  there 
at  sea  have  had  the  strange  deposits  shoveled  off  their  decks.  In  1783  Skaptaf-JGkuH 
.  ejected  so  much  fine  dust  that  the  atmosphere  of  all  Iceland  was  loaded  wKli  it  for 
motiths  afterward.  It.fell  in  such  quantities  over  Caithness,, a  distance  of  600  m.,  as  to 
destroy  the  crops,  and  the  period  is  at  ill  remem  leered  in   Scotland  as  /'thi 
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the  asiiie."  Traces  of  tlie  same  deposit  were  observed  as  fiir:i8  Holland.  It  is  not  therp- 
fore  to  be  hehJ  that  a  volcanic  deposit  indicates  proximity  to  a  volcanic  center,  sioct*  it 
may  have  drifted  from  auotlier  center  hun<lro(l8  of  miles  away. 

Lava  streams  usually  consist  of  glass  through  which  are  diffused  microlites;  and 
well-defined  crystals  of  leuoite  may  be  seen  in  specimens  of  Vesuvius  lava  whicli 
liave  been  dipped  fi-om  a  whiic-hot  stream  and  suddenly  congealed.  The  green  pyrox- 
enic  lava  of  Hawaii  exhibits  so  extreme  a  degree  of  fluidity  that,  during  its  ebullition 
in  pools  of  the  crater,  jets  Yiot  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  tossed 
tip,  and  falling  back  on  one  another,  make  a  colunm  of  **  hardened  tears  of  lava,"  while 
In  places  the  jets  thrown  up  and  blown  aside  by  the  wind  give  rise  to  long  threads  of 
glass  which  lie  thickly  together  like  mown  ha3^  The  natives  call  this  **Fele's  hair." 
after  one  of  their  divinities.  At  its  tirst  apj)earance.  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  lava  glows  with  a  white  heat,  and  flows  with  a  motion  which  has  been  comiiaied 
to  that  of  honey  or  of  melted  iron.  It  soon  becomes  red,  and,  like  a  coal  fallen  from 
a  hot  fireplace,  rapidly  grows  dull  as  it  moves  along,  until  it  assumes  a  black,  cintlery 
aspect.     At  the  same  time  tlie  surface  congeals,  and  soon  becomes  solid  enough  to  anp- 

Sort  a  heavy  blwik  of  stone.  Xts  aspect  depends,  not  merely  on  the  composition  antt 
uidity  of  the  lava,  but  on  the  point  of  egress,  whether  from  the  crater  or  from  a  fi»- 
Hure,  on  the  form  of  the  ground,  the  angle  of  slope,  and  the  rapidity  of  flow.  I^va^ 
-^vhioh  have  been  kept  in  ebnliilion  within  the  central  ohimney  are  apt  to  acquire  a  rough 
cellular  texture.  The  sui-face  of  the  moving  stream  brealcs  up  into  rough  brown  or 
black  cinder-like  slags,  and  irregular  rugged  cakes,  which,  with  the  onward  motion, 
grind  and  grate  against  each  other  with  a  harsh  metallic  sound,  sometimes  rising  into 
rugged  mounds  or  becoming  seamed  with  rents  and  gashes,  at  the  bottom  of  whicli  the 
red-hot  glowing  lava  may  be  s(?en.  When  lava  escapes  from  a  lateral  fissure  it  may  have 
no  scoriae,  but  its  surface  will  present  fn)ih-like,  curving  lines,  lUJ  in  the  scum  of  a 
♦ilowly  flowing  river,  or  will  be  arranged  in  curious  ropy  folds  a«  the  layers  have  suc- 
Ces-^ively  flowed  over  each  other  and  congealed.  These  and  many  other  fantastic  coiled 
•shapes  were  exhibited  by  the  lava  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Vesuvius  in  185tJ.  A 
'large  area  which  has  been  flooded  with  lava  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous  and  appalling 
«cene  of  desolation  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  lava  stream  al 
'Its  point  of  escape  from  the  side  of  a  volcanic  cone  occupies  a  comparatively  narrow 
breadth;  but  it  usually  spreads  out  as  it  descends,  and  moves  more  slowly.  The  sides 
of  the  moving  mass  look  like  huge  embankments,  or  like  some  of  the  large  mounds  ot 
*'  clinkers"  one  sees  in  a  manufacturing  jlistrict.  The  advancing  end  of  the  mass  is  often 
tnuch  steeper,  creeping  onwanl  like  a  great  wall  or  rampart,  down  the  face  of  which 
the  rou^jh  blocks  of  htu'dene<i  lava  are  ever  rattling.  The  rate  of  movement  is  regulated 
by  the  fluidity  of  the  lava,  by  its  volume,  and  by  the  form  and  Inclination  of  the  ground. 
Henc3,  as  a  rule,  a  lava-stream  moves  faster  at  fii'st  than  afterwai^.  becaur^e  it  nas  not 
had  time  to  stiffen,  and  its  slope  of  descent  is  considerably  sleeper  than  further  down 
the  mountain.  One  of  the  most  fluid  and  swiftly-flowing  lava  streams  ever  observed  on 
Vesuvius  was  thrown  out  Aug.  13,  1805.  It  is  said  to  have  rushed  down  a  space  of  3 
Ithlian  (3J  English)  m.  in  the  first  4  minutes,  but  to  liave  widened  out  and  moved  more 
slowly  as  it  descended,  and  finally  to  have  reached  Torre  del  Greco  in  3  hours.-  A  lava 
stream  thrown  out  by  Mauna  Loa*  in  1852  went  as  fjist  as  an  ordinary  stafe-coach,  or  15 
m.  in  2  hours.  Long  after  a  current  has  been  deeply  crusted  over  with  sTags  and  rough 
slabs  of  lava  it  continues  to  creep  slowly  forward  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The 
hardened  cr  lat  of  a  lava  current  is  a  ])oor  conductor  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  Jorilla,  a 
volcano  in  Mexico,  lava  was  sent  out  in  1759.  and  31  years  afterward  cigars  could  be 
lighted  at  the  fissures  in  the  deposit;  after  44  years  the  iava  still  sent  up  steam,  and 
aflei  87  years  two  vapory  columns  were  still  rising.  No  sure  means  have  been  found 
to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  lava  at  the  moment  of  discharge;  but  the  slow  rate  of 
cooling  has  been  regarded  as  of  high  geological  significance  in  regard  to  the  cooling 
and  prolmble  internal  temperature  of  the  globe. 

■'  Besides  slags,  dust,  and  lava,  Fometimes  large  quantities  of  water  and  mud  accom- 
pany volcanic  emption««.  During  the  eruption  "of  Vesuvius  in  1662  a  torrent  of  water 
and  mud  poured  down,  overthrowing  the  houses  and  burying  the  inhabitants  of  villages. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Roman  cities  were  overwhelmed  in  the  1st  century,  "in 
1691  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  Quito  threw  up  mud  and  water  so  filled  with  dead  fish  as  to 
cause  a  pestilence.  Even  more  destructive  outpourings  l»ave  taken  place  in  the  volca- 
noes of  Java,  where  wide  tracts  of  luxuriant  vegetation  have  at  different  times  lieen 
•buried  under  masses  of  dark  gray  mud  sometimes  100  ft.  thick.  .Mtid  volcanoes,  per- 
haps not  strictly  volcanic,  have  periods  of  rrpose,  when  no  discharge  Jakes  place,  or  the 
muii  oozes  tranquilly  from  the  orifice,  with  shocks  of  activity,  when  large  volumes  of 
gas  and  sometimes  columns  of  flame  rush  out  with  violence,  throwing  up  mud  and 
•tones.  The  mud  is  usually  cold.  Among  the  products  of  nuch  volcanoes  are  naphtha. 
tl!ifl«immable  gas,  and  sulpimr.  There  are  also  many  remarkable  discharges  of  gases 
from  tliC  earth  which  seem  to  come  from  volcimic  action.  The  most  remarkable  of 
•these  is  in  Java,  known  as  the  Valley  of  Death.  There  Is  a  deep  bosky  hollow,  in 
which  from  one  small  space  on  the  bottom  carbonic  acid  issties  so  copiously  as  to  form 
ihe  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere.  Animals  enticed  by  the  seclusion  and  shelter  of 
the  spot  pass  in  and  are  suffocated.     This  is  the  place  that  was  long  known  asjthe  val- 
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Icy  of  tlic  Bolion  ni)a8,  and  the  poison  was  supposed  to  come  from  a  tree  called  by  that 
luiiuL'.  Hot  springs  iue  another  effect  of  volcanic  action.  They  are  widely  distributed 
i^vcr  the  earth,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  in  Iceland,  and  in  x  ellowstone  park,  in  the 
territory  of  Wyoming,  United  States.  These  springs  are  usually  intermittent  in  action, 
but  explode  at  regular  intervals,  tJirowing  up  qu.mtiiies  of  water  and  steam.  The  water 
usually  contains  silica  in  solution,  which  is  deposited  around  the  springs  and  forms 
their  craters.  In  the  Great  geyser  in  Iceland  the  water  is  at  boiling  point  (312")  at  the 
Kufface.  while  a  few  yards  below  it  is  266'*  Fahrenheit.  See  Gboix)GY.  [The  foregoing 
is  in  substance  from  "Encyclopoidia  BnianniM,  ninth  edition.] 

YOLX,  Artfioola,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  a  group  which  some  naturnlista 
constitute  into  a  family  (anteoitdceX  but  which  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a  tribe  or 
Bub-family  -of  fMirivUe  (q. v.).  This  group  is  characterized  by  a  thicker  and  shorter  form 
than  that  of  the  true  rats  and  mice;  an  obtuse  muzzle;  ears  of  moderate  size;  a  round 
and  hairy  taiK  not  so  long  as  the  body;  the  molar  teeth  with  flat  crowns,  which  present 
angular  enameled  plates.  These  characters  exhibit  an  approach  to  tlie  l)eaver  family 
{pantorida).  The  lemmings  (q. v.)  belong  to  this  group.  The  species  are  numerous,  ami 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  a!id  Korih  and  South  America.  : 
Some  of  them  are  completely  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  others,  are  aquatic.  Many  are 
popularly  called  rats  and  mice,  as  the  species  of  the  geniis  articola,  which  arc  found  in 
Britain.  In  this  genus  the  teeth  are  only  ten  in  number;  two  incisors  and  three  molars 
in  each  jaw.  One  of  the  most  comnoon  British  species  is  the  Field  Vole  (A.  agrentis), 
also  known  as  the  Meadow  Mouse  and  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse.  The  wliole 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  scarcely  more  than  4  in.,  that  of  the  tail  rather  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  field  vole  has  a  large  head,  a  very  obtuse  muzzle,  ears 
just  appearing  above  the  fur,  the  thumb  of  the  fore-feet  rudimentary,  and  wiihout  a 
claw.  The  upper  parts  are  reddish  brown,  the  under  parts  ash-color,  the  feet  and  tail 
dusky.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  or  finds  a  retreat  for  itself  in  the  excavations  of  some 
other  animal,  as  of  the  mofe.  It  chiefly  inhabits  low  and  damp  situations,  and  dry 
seasons  are  veiy  fatal  to  it.  It  produces  from  five  to  seven  young  at  a  birth.  It  is 
sometimes  veiy  injurious  to  plantations,  by  destroying  the  roots  of  trees  and  devouring 
their  bark.  Excessive  uuml)er8  of  this  little  animal  were  regai*ded  in  1813  and' 1814  as 
threatening  the  de8tr«cti<m  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  the  new  forest  in  Hampshire;  and 
many  trees  were  killed;  but  a  remedy  was  found  in  digging  pits  into  which  the  vol&s  fell, 
and  from  which  they  could  not  escape.  The  same  method  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  some  of  the  forests  of  continental  Europe.  This  species  of  vole  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  common  in  the  Himalaya  — 
Another  very  common  British  species  is  the  Water  Vole  (A.  amphibia)^  popularly 
known  as  the  Water  Rat,  a  much  larger  animal,  the  head  and  body  being  about  8i  in. 
in  length,  and  the  tail  4f  inches.  The  head  is  thick  and  short,  the  ranzzle  very  obtuse, 
theey<'8  small,  the  ears  scarcely  seen  beyond  tlje  fur;  the  last  joint  only  of  the  thumb 
of  the  fore-feet  conspicuous  beyond  theskin.  The  fur  is  thick  and  shining,  of  a  rich 
reddish  brown  mixed  with  gray  above,  yellowish  gray  beneath.  Although  the  feet  are 
not  webl)ed  the  water  vole  swims  extremely  well,  and  not  only  at  the  siirface  of  the  water, 
but  often  under  it.  It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  ditches,  and  ponds.  Its  fooa 
appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  aquatic  plants,  although  it  objects  to  no  kind  of  vegetable 
food,  and  has  1)een  known  to  store  up  potatoes  in  its  burrow  for  winter.  It  has  Ix'en 
supposed  also  to  f<'ed  on  worms,  frogs,  and  small  aquatic  animaki.  and  to  be  destructive 
to  the  spawn  of  flsh ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  This  species  is' widely  diffused  over  thtr 
continent  of  Europe.  There  is  a  black  variety  of  it,  common  in  some  parts  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {A,  aUra).  Several 
species  of  vole  are  found  in  North  America. 

VOLGA,  the  most  important  river  of  Russia,  and  the  longest  in  Europe,  has  its  origin 
in  a  marshy  plain  among  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tver;  lat.  57**  n..  long. 
38°  10'  east.  From  its  source,  which  is  550  ft.  above  ordinary  sea-level,  and  633  ft  above 
the  Jevel  of  the  Caspian  sea,  into  which  it  falls,  the  river  flows  s.e.  to  Zubzov,  then  n.e. 
past  Tver  and  Koliazin  toMologa.  where  it  turns  e.s.e.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  past 
Jaroslav,  Kostroma,  Ni^ni-Novgorod,  and  Kazan,  50  m.  below  which,  on  receiving  the 
Kama,  it  turns  s..  passinjo^  Simbir.sk,  Stavropol,  and  Samara.  Here  its  course  again 
changes  to  s.w.,  and  in  this  direction  the  river  flows  until  it  reaches  Tzaritzin,  when  it 
bends  to  the  s.e.,  and  reaches  the  Caspian  sea,  which  it  enters  by  many  mouths,  and  after 
a  course  of  2.320  miles.  The  Volga  waters  9  go vernmeuts— those  of  Tver.  Jaroslav. 
Kostroma,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  Samara,  and  Astrakhan ;  but 
besides  these,  i2  other  governments  are  watered  by  its  tributaries.  The  course  of  the 
stream  is  generally  divided  into  three  parts — the  upper  part  reaching  from  its  source  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Szeksua,  and,  though  presenting  many  hindrances  to  navigation, 
yet  capablc.of  being  traversed  from  Tver  to  Rybinsk  by  craft  of  1^  and  2  ft.  draught; 
the  middle  part,  from  Rybinsk  in  Jaroslav  to  Nijnl-Novgorod,  navigable  for  larger  craft; 
and  the  lower  Volga  from  I^ijni-Novgorod  to  Astrakhan — where  itls  about  90  ft.  deep — 
navig»ible  for  the  largest  vessels.  Below  Astrakhan  the  Volga  is  very  much  shallower 
—  in  some  places  only  1^  ft.  deep.  At  Tver  the  breadth  of  the  nvcr  is  720  ft. ;  at 
Hologa,  2,060  ft.;  at  Kijni-^ovgorod,  2,069  ft.,  but  sometimes  i^  ^t^^n §P^9KJ^^C 
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broad;  at  Simbirsk,  about  a  mile  broad:  between  Samaru  and  Sysran,  from  1  to  S  m. 
broad.  Below  Tzarilzin,  at  the  cooflueuce  of  the  Sarpa,  the  river  affords  few  faciliucj* 
for  uavigation,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  uuuiber  of  branches  into  which  it  divider  its(  If 
before  it  enters  the  Cai^pian  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Volga,  which  are  elevated  iu  ihe 
upper  and  middle  reaches,  become  much  lower  as  the  river  approaches  its  embouchure. 
1  he  chief  ferries  and  commercial  towns  on  the  Volga  are:  Rjev,  Zubzov,  Tver.  KoliaziQ. 
U^litcl),  Mologa,  Rybinsk  (the  great  center  of  the  com  trade),  Jaroslav,  Kostroma, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Kazan.  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Tzaritzin,  and  Astrakhan.  The  system  of 
water- communication  established  b^  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  Russia,  connecting  as  it  does  the  central  districts  of  the 
country  with  the  White  si'a  by  means  of  the  canal  of  the  prince  of  WUrtemberg;  with  the 
Baltic  by  the  three  cimalsystems of  'I'ichvin,  Vishni-Volotchek,  and  Mariiosk;  with  the 
Black  sea  by  the  Upa  canal,  which  connects  the  Oka  and  the  Don;  with  the  Caspian 
aea  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Volga  itself;  and  with  Siberia  by  the  rivers  Kama  and 
Tchussovaia.  The  principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  .Oka  (q.v.)  and  the  Sura;  on 
the  left,  the  Tvertza,  Mologa,  Szeksna,  and  Kama  (q.v.). 

YOLHT'KIA,  a  frontier  government  of  west  Russia,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  Galicia. 
and  on  the  w.  by  Poland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Bug.  Area,  27,S48 
sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  1,704,018,  mostly  Russians,  roles,  Lilnuanians,  Jews,  Germans,  and 
Tartars.  The  surface  in  the  n.  of  the  government  is  low,  and  plains  and  morasses  cov- 
ered with  forests  abound;  in  the ««.  there  are  hills,  branches  of  the  Carpathian  mounlainB, 
but  which  do  not  rise  higher  than  1230  feet.  Almost  all  the  rivers  flow  n.  and  loin  the 
Pripet.  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper;  a  few  streams,  however,  flow  w.  and  jom  the  Bnsr, 
by  means  of  which  river  timber  is  floated  down  from  this  river  to  Prussia.  The  soil  Is 
sandy  or  clayey;  agriculture  flourishes  in  the  s.,  and  corn  is  exported  to  Odessa,  Galicia, 
Poland,  and  partly  to  Great  Russia.  Cattle-breeding  has  always  been  a  prosperous 
branch  of  industry  in  Volhynia  until  receutlv,  but  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  are  still  reared, 
and  the  government  possesses  the  finest  studs  in  the  empire— those  of  the  princes  Sjin- 
gousko  :|nd  Tzartorisky.  Of  the  woods,  widch  form  the  principal  riches  of  the  n. 
districts,  flr  is  the  chi^f.  The  forests  abound  in  foxes,  hares,  and  bears,  and  hunting  is 
a  favorite  pa.stime.  Many  sugar  mills,  cloth  factories,  and  distilleries  are  in  openition, 
and  the  manufactures  are  increasing  yeai'ly.  Corn,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  cloth,  linen, 
timber,  honey,  and  wax  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 

Volhynia  in  early  times  belonged  to  the  ancient  Russians,  but  was  con<juerrd  by  the 
Lithuanians  and  Poles  in  1820,  and  remained  in  their  hands  till  its  aniiexation  to  Russia 
in  1798.  -'' 

TOLITIOH.    See  Will. 

TOLLEY,  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of  small  arms.  The  same  opera- 
tion from  cannon  is  called  a  salvo. 

YOLNEY.  CoNBTAKTiN  FRAN9018  Chassebosvp,  Comte  de.  was  b.  at  Craou.  in  Anjou, 
on  Feb.  8, 1757.  He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  good  repuUition.  His  family  name  was 
Chasseboeuf,  but  on  arriving  at  manhood  he  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Volney. 
He  got  his  preliminary  education  at  jthe  colleges  of  Ancenis  and  Angeru.  and  afterward 
went  through  a  prntracted  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Paris.  His  father  wish- 
ing him  to  join  his  own  profession,  he  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for  the  bar;  but  he 
renounced  law  for  medicine,  which,  however,  he  never  practiced.  He  had  inherited  a 
competency  from  his  motlier,  and  soon  after  com]>leting  his  studies,  in  the  year  1788,  he 
set  out  for  E^ypt,  with  the  intention  of  traveling  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  expedition 
occupied  him  about  4  vears.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1787  he  published  his  celebrated 
TYatds  in  Syria  and  i^fypty  which  still  contain  the  most  trustworthy  as  well  as  one  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  accounts  which  have  been  publishea  of  the  tribes  witii 
which  he  came  in  contact.  This  work  at  once  procured  him  a  great  reputation.  At 
first  there  was  a  disposition  to  question  the  veracity  of  some  of  his  descriptions,  but 
their  truthfulness  was  fully  confirmed  when  the  French  became  more  familiar  with  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs  through  the  expeditition  of  1796.  The  sagacity  of  the  chief 
poruical  conclusions  to  which  his  residence  among  these  peonies  had  brought  him.  whicli  ; 
m  17^  he  embodied  in  a  ^mpblet—ComidetaHoM  on  the  Mar  betfceen  the  Twhf  and  the 
Rus9iaMi—hn9  also  been  shown  by  subsequent  events.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  the  " 
etats  generaux  as  a  member  for  his  native  district,  and  took  a  somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  political  discussions  of  the  years  which  followed,  showing  himself  as  he  haa  done 
in  his  works  a  fast  friend  of  the  public  liberties,  a  mocker  at  all  systems  of  religion,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  fearless  opponent  of  popular  excessc^s.  He  was  imprisoned  for  his 
outspokenness  in  1798,  and  was  not  liberated  till  after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  in 
July  of  the  following  year. 

In  Sept.,  1794,  Volney  published  his  Ruing;  Be/lecfioM  upon  ihe  JfevoivH&M  cf 
Rmpiren,  upon  which  and  upon  his  Tmtels  his  reputation  chiefly  rest-s  Volney  believed 
that  political,  like  all  orther  organizations,  are  8ubj(*ct  to  decay  and  destruction.  The 
discussions  contained  in  the  RniuM  cover  almost  ail  the  radictd  questions  in  politico.  Its 
principles  ai-e  thow  of  1789.  It  vindicates  the  df>ctiino  of  the  rip-hts  of  man.  wtabU^he* 
the  duty  of  toleration  iu  matters  of  opinion,  and  maintains,  with  perhaps  too  much  of 
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i4r.rvr:ism  and  mockery,  the  human  origin  and  tbc  essentiHl  fulsity  of  all  religious  systems.   ' 
hi  the  prevloufl  vear'Voluey  had  published  his  Natural  Law,  a  catechism  for  a  French  : 
** citizen."  iu  which  he  treats  morality  as  a  physical  and  inalerial  science,  to  be  studied  : 
upon  the  name  uiethods  as  the  other  natural  sciences,  and  having  no  object  but  the  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  society.     This  work  was  afterward  republished  under 
I  he  title  of  the  Physical  Principle^  of  Morality. 

Toward  the  close  of  17&4  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  short-lived  > 
«*ro!e  normale;  and  tbe  brilliant  discourses,  not  untingcd  with  paradox,  which  he  deliv-  > 
crud  in  thin  capacity  made  a  sensation  in  Paris  even  at  that  unsettled  time.     On  the  sup-  ' 
prcasion  of  the  ecule  noimale  in  1795  he  went  to  the  United  States,  intending  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there;  but  circumstances  made  his  residence  there  cxtremly  . 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  ho  returned  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1798.     In  his  absence 
he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  institute;  he  was  soon  after  his  return  admitted  to  I 
the  acadc?my ;  and  henceforth  his  life,  though  not  inactive,  was  prosperous  and  untroubled. 
He  had  early  been  acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  had  been  of  service  to  him  at  the 
time  wh.'u  political  circumstances  had  deprived  him  of  employment;  and  Bonaparte, 
on  becoming  first  consul,  desired  to  associate  him  with  himself  in  the  government  as 
consul  or  as  minister  of  the  interior.     Volney  refused  both  offices,  but  accepted,  a  seat 
iu  the^senate.     He  protested  against  the  establishment  of  the  empire  and  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  senate;  but  his  resignation  was  declined,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
empire  he  formed  one  of  the  little  band,  sneered  at  by  Napoleon  as  ideologues,  who  in 
the  senate  attempted  by  their  criticisms  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  emperor. 
He.iceforth,  however,  his  occupations  were  mostly  literary.     He  published  Henearches  • 
hUv  AiicUnt  History,  several  of  tbe  papers  contained  in  which  were  written  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career;  and  also  several  linguistic  works,  in  which  he  attempted  to  popularize, 
and.  by  means  of  a  universal  alphabet,  to  simplify  the  study  of  the  eastern  languages.    He 
bad  accepted  from  Napoleon  the  title  of  count  and  the  commandershlp  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  upon  Napoleon's  downfall  he  was  among  those  who  were  called  to  the  house 
of  peei-s  b}^  Louis  aVIII.      His  latest  work,  published  in  1819,  Wiis   Tlie  Uistory  of  • 
i^muel,  tJte  Inventor  of  the  Sacrednes^  of  Einga.    Volney  died  April  25, 1820,  shortly  after 
completing  his  63d  year. 

▼OLOaSA,  an  extensive  government  of  Great  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  government  of  Archangel.  Area,  151.500  sq.m.; 
jHip.  "TO,  1,003,039,  chiefly  Russians,  but  comprising  also  a*  few  Finns,  by  which  race 
this  territory  was  inhabited  in  early  times.  The  districts  in  the  e.  adjoining  the  Ural 
nionntaiu<«.  arc  traversed  by  bnmohes  of  that  chain,  which  rise  to  tbe  height  of  from 
8,000  to  4.000  feet.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  government  is  occupied  by 
marshy  plains,  covered  with  imp'*netral)le  forests.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  except  in  the 
».\v.  districts,  which  are  tbe  most  densely  peopled,  and  produce  corn  sufflcent  for  locjd 
c  »n  sumption  and  the  supply  of  the  distilleries.  In  the  middle  districts,  there  are  com- 
pirativelv  few  inhabitants;  cultivated  land  is  rarely  seen,  and  hemp  is  the  only  crop 
prtducotf  liberally.  The  wooden  morasses  of  the  n.  are  inhabited  only  by  Finnish  tribes, 
t  :j:raged  in  bunting.  The  banks  of  tbe  rivers  are,  as  a  nile,  the  only  inhabited  places.  \ 
The  principal  rivers,  fifteen  of  which  are  navigable,  are  the  Northern  Dwina,  with  its 
sreat  upper  waters,  the  Suchona.  Jug,  and  Witchcirda;  and  the  Petchora,  with  its 
:iMuent8.  Lakes  are  numerous.  Salt-works,  iron-works,  and  distilleries  arc  in  opera- 
tion; and  salt,  iron,  skins,  tallow-candles,  and  cheese  are  exported;  and  corn  and  manu- 
factured goods  imported. 

TOLOOBA.  a  city  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  s.w.  angle  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  capital,  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river. Vologda,  467  m.  e. 
of  Sl  Petersburg.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  13th  c.  by  settlers  from 
Novgorod,  to  which  principality  it  belonged  down  to  the  15th  c,  when  it  Was  annexed  to 
Moscow.  In  1558,  when  England  opened  up  a  trade  with  Russia,  through  the  port  of 
Archangel,  Vologda  was  the  great  entrepot  for  goods  deported  n.  bytbeNotbern  Dwina; 
and  even  yet  it  exports  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel  various  products  of  its  own  and 
neighboring  governments,  to  a  considerable  amount.  Nigello  and  filigree  work  are 
manufactured.  Political  oil'euders  are  sometimes  banished  to  Vologda.  Pop.  '67, 
17,859. 

Y0L8CI,  an  ancient  Italian  people,  closely  related  to  the  Umbrians.  See  Umbria.: 
Tlicir  territory  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  that  of  the  Latini,  on  the  n.  they  marched 
with  the  ^qui  and  Hernici,  on  the  e.  with  the  Samnites,  and  on  the  s.  they  had  the  sea. 
.\long  nearly  the  whole  of  their  coast  lay  the  Pontine  marshes,  while  inland,  their  terri, 
tory  Wiis  somewhat  mountainous.  The  Volsci  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  who,.- 
fr  quently  in  alliance  with  theiSqui,  were  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Romans  foe 
upward  o'f  200  years  previous  to  888  b.c.,  about  which  time  they  appear  to  have  been 
finally  snl)dued,  th-ir  territory  incorporated  into  Latium,  and  they  themselves  created 
lV)man  citizens.  See  Latini.  These  wars  were  very  harassing  to  the  Romans,  as  tbey 
were  often  ciirried  on  not  so  much  by  the  Volsci  as  a  whole,  as  by  different  cities,  eadv 
frequently  on  its  own  accout.  Some  of  the  chief  towns, and  those  which  took  a  principals 
jjart  in  the  wars,  were  Antiom.  Velitrae,  Satricum,  Privernum,  Ulubrse,  Suessa,  Pometia.^ 
Anxur,  and  Tarracina,  and  later  Forum  Appii  and  Tres  Tabcrnse.     Tbp  legend'  ft 
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Coriolanns  (q.v.)  is  counected  with  the  Volscian  wars.  See  Rome,  TAr.QUiNirp 
8UPERBCS,  Antium.  Fi'om  the  time  of  tlieir  flual  subjugation,  tlieh'  history  bcJou^.s  lo 
that  of  Rome  (q.v.). 

YOLSK,  or  Volgsk,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  governmeut  of  Saratov,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  80  ra.  n.e.  of  Saratov.  Fat  and  skins  are  prepared  j*ud 
exported  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  corn  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Astrakhan  nud 
Rybinsk.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  the  fruits  grown  are  exported  principally  to  Nijui-Novgorod.     Pop.  '67,  26,853. 

YOLTA,  Albssandro,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist,  was  born  at  Como,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  1745,  and  received  an  excellent  education.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  ])rofciv- 
Bor  01  natural  philosophy  at  Pavia,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  chjiir 
till  1804,  when  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  Volta,  while 
but  a  youth,  had  exhibited  considerable  taste  for  letters,  and  had  even  written  lw<» 
poems,  one  in  Italian,  and  the  other  in  Latin;  but  ns  he  grew  older,  he  abandoned  all 
such  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  sciences,  especially  those  connected 
with  electricity.  At  intervals  between  1777  and  1783,  he  visited  Switezrland,  Tuscany, 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  making  the  acquiuntance  of  ilie  most  emineni 
philosophers  of  these  countries;  and  on  his  return  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  cuituri* 
of  the  potato  into  Lombardy.  In  1796,  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  sent  to  solicit  the 
forbear.uice  of  Napoleon;  and  was  received  with  distinciion  by  the  French  general,  who 
afterward  invited  him  to  Paris,  to  exhil)it.  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  aciion  of 
the  *'  pile"  (see  Galvanism), which  he  had  invented,  enrolled  him  in  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  with  the  titles  of  count  and  senator 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  also  elected  (1801)  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
institute,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
He  died  at  Como,  Mar.  5,  1826.  Volta's  contributions  to  the  science  of  electricity  are  of 
greai  importance,  the  chief  of  them  being  his  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  "*  animal-elec- 
tricity" doctrine  of  Galvani,  that  the  electric  power  resides  in  the  metals;  although,  in 
turn,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  sup)K)sing  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  different  kinds 
of  metal  on  each  other  was  only  incidental.  He  also  iuventeil  an  electric  battery,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  cups  arranged  in  a  circle,  each  cup  containing  a  stUine  solution  in 
which  were  immersed,  edgewise,  two  plates,  one  of  ziuc  and  the  other  of  silver,  the  zinc 
plate  in  one  cup  being  connected  with  the  silver  one  in  tlie  next  by  means  of  a  wia-. 
This  battery  was,  however,  soon  after  superseded  by  his  "pile.*'  He  also  invented,  in 
1775.  the  Mectropliorus  (q.y.);  in  1782,  the  electrical  Condenser  (q  v.),  employing  with  it 
an  electrometer  (see  EiiBCTRiciT?).  in  which  two  straws  were  employed  instead  of  the 

fold- leaf  strips  now  in  use;  and  also  (1777)  the  hydrogen-lamp,  and  the  electrical  pistol, 
lost  of  his  important  discoveries  were  communieaU;d  by  him  directly  to  tiie  royal 
society  in  the  form  of  Memoirs,  which  were  published  in  the  Phihsopklc/il  Trafmietioia 
(178^,  1783.  1800);  and  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  17W.  — A  collection  of 
Volta's  works  was  published  in  1816  at  Florence,  under  the.title  of  CoUeztoTie  dtUe  Open, 
ete.,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

TOLTAIBiE  (FRAN9018-MARIB  Arouet,  his  true  name) — one  of  the  most  famoiis  of 
French  wrilei*s — was  0.  according  to  his  own  accounts,  as  given  in  later  life,  on  Feb. 
20,  1694,  at  Chatenay.  near  Sceaux.  The  register  of  his  baptism,  however,  assigns 
Paris  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  dates  it  Nov.  21  of  that  year.  As  to  which  of  the»«e 
statements  may  be  really  the  correct  one,  his  biographei-s  are  not  yet  fully  agreed.  His 
father  was  Francois  Arouet,  a  notary  of  the  Chfttelet.  ultimately  treasurer  of  thr 
chamber  of  accounts,  his  motljer.  Marguerite  D'Aumar,  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  Of 
two  sons  born  to  them,  Francois  was  the  younger.  He  received  his  educntion  at  the 
<5ollege  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris;  and  on  completion,  he  was  set  to  study  law  by  his 
father.  But  he  found  this  pursuit  too  disgusting,  and  speedily  quitted  it  for  the 
career  of  a  man  of  letters  By  his  godfather,  the  abbe  de  ChSteauneuf,  who  was  very 
intimate  with  her,  he  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  tbrougli 
her  to  the  best  French  society  of  the  period.  In  these  wicked  and  witty  circles,  beiuir 
himself  deficient  in  neither  wickedness  nor  wit,  the  young  man  prospered  extremely; 
and  so  perfectly  unexceptionable  was  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself,  that  one 
day  he  could  exclui:n,  looking  round  the  table  with  complacency:  **Are  wc  all. 
Iben,  either  princes  or  poets  ?"  His  father,  however,  deeply  disjipproving  of  the  life  hv 
led  as  immoral,  and  probably  not  inexpensive,  had  him  sent  to  Holland  with  an  vm- 
baasy.  Here  he  became  involved  in  a  love-affair  of  the  more  respotable  kind,  whiih 
end^,  not  in  marriage,  as  he  seems  to  have  proposed,  but  in  his  bemgsent  back  to  Paris. 
to  resume  his  gay  career.  Shortly,  it  suffered  another  interruption :  on  suspicion  (un- 
founded) of  his  being  the  author  of  some  satirical  verses,  reflecting  on  the  government 
©f  Louis  XIV.,  then  just  dead,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  (May  17,  1717),  where  he  n- 
mained  upward  of  a  year.  This  time  of  imprisonment  he  improved  by  sketching  his 
famous  poem,  afterward  published  as  the  HenricKU,  and  by  finishing  his  tragedy.  (Edtiit, 
which  was  produced  on  Nov,  18. 1718,  and  had  so  i;rcat  a  success  with  the  public,  as  not 
*  only  to  delight  the  author,  but  somewhat  to  mollify  his  old  parent,  who  began  to  surmLbe 
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that  tbe  despised  **  poetry'*  of  bis  offspring  was  uot  unlikely  to  come  to  something.  Tlio 
same  success  did  not,  however,  attend  his  next  veutuies:  his  tragedy,  ArUmire,  pro- 
duced in  1720,  was  hissed  off  the  stage;  and  his  Mai-utne,  which  followed  in  1724. 
fared  but  little  better.  Meantime  he  had  again  visited  Holland,  making,  on  the  way. 
tbe  acquaintance  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  a  poet  of  somu  imporlunce,  then  living  it 
'Bruast'ls.  The  two  geniuses  met  as  friends,  only  to  part  as  irreconcilable  enemiis. 
Their  quarrel  is  said  to  huve  originated  in  a  characteristic  mot  of  Voltnirc,  who,  his  crit- 
ical opinion  l)eine  asked  of  tlie  <Jde  a  la  Posterite,  which  Rousseau  read  to  hini,  had  tlie 
candor  to  reply  thus:  "Mon  ami,  voilil  une  leltre  qui  n'arrivera  jamais  &  ton  iulresiie.  " 
In  the  summer  of  1725  occurre<l  a  misadventure,  which,  for  Voltaire,  had  imporlanl 
consequences.  At  the  dinner  Uible  of  the  duke  de  Sulli,  he  resented  with  spirit  an  af 
fnmt  put  upon  him  by  the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  who,  worsted  in  the  war  uf  wit.  as  most 
men  were  likely  to  tind  themselves  with  Voltaire,  avenged  himself  some  days  after 
by  having  his  adversary  thrashed  in  public  by  footmen.  Subjected  to  so  groj-s  an  oui- 
nige,  Voltaire  retired  for  a  lime  into  private  life,  assiduously  perfected  himself  in  tLc 
small-sword  exercise,  a'hd  then  courteously  entreated  the  chevalier  to  a  meeting  in  the 
duello.  The  chevalier,  as  it  proved,  had  siuall  stomach  for  the  encounter;  having  im- 
mortalized himself  sufficiently  by  his  insult  to  the  poet,  he  considered  it  unueces.sary  \o 
aspire  to  the  further  immortiility  of  being  killed  by  him.  Under  superficial  pretense^< 
of  accepting  the  challenge,  his  practical  answer  to  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  Uttre  de 
ciichtt,  which  consigned  Voltaire  once  more  to  the  Bastille.  His  imprisonment  was  not 
on  this  occa^ion  a  long  one;  but  it  was  only  under  sentence  of  exile  iliat  he  was  permit- 
ted to  issue  from  durance;  and  on  doing  so,  he  betook  himself  to  England.  Some  little 
time  jrevioiis,  the  young  Arouet  Lad  assumed  the  name  of  Voltaire,  destined  to  l)e- 
come  so  famous.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  considerable  perplexity  has  existed; 
but  there  can  scarce  l:e  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  conjecture  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  iu  the  second  volume  of  his  Fredeiick,  that  it  is  simply  an  anagram  of  Arouet 
L  j.  {feji  une). 

Arriving  in  England  in  1726,  Voltaire  remained  there  upward  of  two  years.  Of  this 
episode  of  his  life,  \vc  have  only  the  most  meager  account.  It  is  certain,  in  a  general 
way.  that  he  had  the  entree  to  the  best  English  society;  he  knew  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and 
we  net  d  not  doubt,  many  others  of  the  intellectually  distinguished.  Of  liis  vijiit  to  the 
famous  Mr.  Congre've,  and  the  little  skirmish  of  wit  between  them,  we  have  express 
record.  It  was  a  whim  of  Congreve  to  affect  dislike  of  his  fame  as  an  author,  as  to 
a  certiiin  extent  a  disparagement  of  his  claims  as  a  person  of  qualitv.  On  his  signifyii-g 
to  Voltaire  that  it  was  simply  as  this  Inst  he  desired  that  his  friends  should  regard  him. 
he  was  answered  to  the  eftect,  that  had  he  been  nothing  more  than  the  elegant  gentle- 
man he  considered  himself,  M.  de  Voltaire  would  scarce  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
solicit  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.  To  Voltaire,  his  residence  in  England  was  fruit- 
ful of  new  knowledge  and  ideas;  in  the  school  of  the  English  deists,  Buliugbroke.  C-ol- 
lins,  Tindal,  Wollaston,  etc.,  he  found  speculations  much  to  his  mind;  the  philosophies 
of  Newton  and  Jjocke  he  studied  diligently;  and  in  his  subsequent  dramas  tnere  may  be 
traced  a  distinct  influence  from  Shakespeare,  whom,  however,  he  has  expressly  vilified. 
aM  a  bijrbarous  monster  of  a  writer,  intolerable  to  any  reader  with  the  least  tincture  of 
orthodox  French //f/^Mn  him.  Not  tl.e  less  the  distinction  remains  with  Vf)ltaire  of 
having  been  the  first  Frenchman  to  recognize  in  some  decisive,  if  grudging  and  inade- 
quate waj%  the  essential  superiority  of  our  great  national  poet.  The  intellectual  d(  bt 
thus  indicated  was  not  the  only  one  which  Voltaire  owed  to  England.  W'hile  resident 
there,  he  published  in  a  revised  form  his  epic  poem,  the  Ilenriade,  a  surreptitious  edi- 
tion of  which  had  already  appeared  in  France.  The  work  was  dedicated  in  English  to 
queen  Caroline;  the  subscription  for  it  was  headed  by  her  and  other  members  of  tlie 
myal  family;  the  nnik  and  fji>hion  of  the  coim try  could  not  but  follow  the  illustri- 
ous example  set  them;  and  for  result  Voltaire  could  convey  into  his  pocket  the  com- 
fortable sum  (stated  so  high  as  £8,000).  which  became  the  basis  of  his  future  fortune. 
From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Paris  in  1728.  he  had  always  on  hand  some  speculation :  in- 
vestments in  corn,  b«icon,  or  whatever  a  pretty  penny  could  be  turned  by,  with  now  and 
then  a  fat  army -contract,  which  a  friend  might  have  interest  to  secure  for  him;  and  so 
shrewd  in  his  finance  was  he,  that,  owing  but  little  to  his  books,  which,  despite  of  their 
immense  popularity,  were  never  a  source  of  great  profit  to  him,  his  income  at  his  death 
is  ascertained  to  have  netted  some  £7,000  per  annum,  a  revenue  then  to  be  styled  prince- 
ly. Of  his  literary  labors,  from  this  time  forward  unrendtting,  the  sum  of  which  re- 
mains in  something  like  ninety  volumes,  no  detailed  account  can  here  be  attempted. 
His  was  truly  a  universal  genius;  he  wrote  literally  everything— histork's,  dramas, 
poems,  disquisitions,  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific;  novels,  for  the  most  pert 
with  8f)me  doctrinal  purpose,  of  which  his  famous  Caiidide,  or  the  Optifntaf,  may  stand 
as  the  type;  his  literary  correspondence  was  on  an  unexampled  scale;  and  he  was  sel- 
dom without  some  fierce  polemic  on  hand,  in  which  his  adversaries  had  to  writhe  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  under  the  scourge  of  his  envenomed  wit. 

In  the  gay  society  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  certain  Mme.  du  Chfitelrt. 
who  was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  the  marquis,  though  still  on  polite  term^  with 
him.    She  was  awtez  spii'iiudle;  a  most  fascinating  women  of  the  world,  and  in4he  mat|- 
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w.r  of  intellectiial  accomplishment,  the  bluest  wonder  of  the  period;  most  especially  she 
was  deep  in  mathematics,  and  had  mastered  the  mysteries  of  Newton's  Principla.  A* 
himself  an  admirer  of  Newton,  Voltaire  could  not  but  be  charmed  to  meet  lihu  lhu« 
burprisingly  put  into  petticoats;  nor  could  a  woman  so  intellectual  as  niudame  f.iil, 
in  her  turn,  to  appreciate  the  tender  attentions  of  such  a  genius  as  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Their  intimacy  became  extreme;  and  finally,  in  1738 — the  husband  of  the  lady  behaving 
like  a  philosopher  and  man  of  fashion  of  the  time,  and  continuing  now  and  then  tn 
visit  them — lUey  went  off  to  prosecute  it  undisturbed  at  Cirey,  an  old  chateau  in  Cham- 

Sagne,  the  property  of  M.  du  Chfitelet.  Here,  for  the  most  part,  they  diligently  stiidieti 
Tewton  together  for  the  next  fifteen  yeare.  The  arnmgement  seems  10  have  Ix-en  on 
the  whole  a  not  unhappy  one;  but  toward  the  close  it  became  complicated  for  M.  dt* 
Voltaire  by  the  advent  of  another  lover,  in  the  person  of  a  Monsieur  de  Saint-Lambert. 
It  is  not  conjectured  that  this  gentleman  knew  anything  of  Newton,  or  was  at  all  such  a 
genius  as  Voltaire;  but  it  is  certain  that,  on  some  other  ground  unexplained,  he  found 
tavor  with  Mme.  du  ChStelet.  The  philosophy  which  the  husband  hatl  been  ^wA 
enough  to  practice  in  favor  of  Voltaire  was  now  required  of  himself;  and  afij^T  a  Tittle 
unpleasantness  he  was  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  inevitable.  This  curious  triangu 
lar  love-aflfair — oi  ?nuare^  if  we  include  the  husband — was  not,  however,  of  very  lon.jr 
duration.  In  1748  Mme.  duChatelet  died  in  child-bed.  Voltaire  was  overcome  with  grief; 
and  the  touching  repi-oach  which,  in  the  flret  agony  of  bereavement,  he  addre.*»ed  10 
the  culpable  M.  de  Saint-Lambert,  a  fortunate  chance  has  preserved  for  us:  ''Eh!  mon 
Diea  !  Mtitmeur,  de  quoi  tou»  avisiez  vans  de  lui  faire  un  enf ant."  This,  which  is  now 
>io  shocking,  illustrates  strikingly  the  morals  of  a  period  in  which  it  seemed  entirely 
(iom)ne  Ufa  at. 

To  dissipate  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  overpowered  him  in  the  loss  of  his  **  divine 
Kmilie,"  as  he  was  wont,  in  his  more  lyrical  moments,  to  call  her,  Voltaire  once  more 
l)etook  himself  to  Paris,  whence,  in  1750,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  on  the  inviiatiou  uf 
the  young  king  of  Prussia,  Fretlerick,  since  known  as  "the  great."  Between  him  and 
Voltaire  much  correspondence  had  already  passed;  and  they  seem  to  have  entertained 
for  each  other  a  sincere  admiration  and  regard.  When  they  came  together,  however,  it 
was  found,  as  so  often  in  such  cases  before  and  since,  that  it  is  not  in  the  matter  of 
mountains  only  that ' *  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. "  They  (Quarreled  bitterly, 
and  parted;  Voltaire,  at  his  exit  from  the  country,  l)eing  subjected  to  mdignilies  wliich 
he  foimd  it  hard  to  forgive.  Into  the  details  of  the  quaiTel  we  need  not  enter.  Wlien  we 
say  that  the  king  was  a  poet  at  once  most  profuse  and  most  execrable;  and  that  the 
main  function  of  Voltaire — himself  a  poet — was  to  criticise  and  correct  his  verses,  it 
bhoultl  almost  seem  that  we  indicate,  without  going  further,  a  sufficient  oriffo  mah. 
Voltaire  detested  the  king's  verses;  the  king  could  hardly  have  been  even  the  very  bnd 
poet  he  was.  without  heartily  detesting  Voltaire's  criticism  and  corrections.  Is  it  mar 
velous  that  in  no  long  time  they  got  heartily  to  detest  each  other?  A  reconciliation  w.is 
afterward  ejected,  and  their  literary  correspondence  was  resumed  uuder  the  old  forms 
of  friendliness;  but  meantime  Voltaire  had  avenged  himself  in  the  amusing  but  most 
scandalous  chronicle,  entitled  Vis  Privee  da  Rot  de  Prusse,  which  was  found  at  his  dcjith 
among  his  ]mi>er8,  and  published,  as  there  is  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  the  wicked 
wit  meant  it  should  be. 

After  some  yeai*s  of  a  somewhat  unsettled  kind.  Voltaire,  in  1758.  established  himself 
along  with  his  niece.  Mme.  Denis,  at  Ferneyin  Switzerland,  where,  with  little  exception, 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  During  this  period  some  crenerous  traits  of 
character  are  recorded  of  him.  Thus,  he  rescued  from  extreme  want  a  grandniece  of 
Corneille  the  great  dramatist,  had  her  carefully  educated  under  his  own  eye  at  Femey, 
and  made  over  to  her  the  proceeds  of  an  annotated  edition  of  her  ancestor's  works, 
which  he  issued  for  her  express  benefit.  His  noble  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Calas 
family,  the  victims  of  a  shameful  persecution,  are  also  well  known.  In  1778  he  was 
induced  by  his  niece  to  revisit  Paris.  By  the  Parisians  the  poet,  now  in  his  84th  yeti'-, 
was  received  with  a  perfect  tumult  of  enthusiasm,  the  excitement  connected  with  wbirn 
is  thought  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  May  80  of  that  year. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)",  who  in  his' character  nf 
r^ifes  and  enthusiast,  was  perhaps  even  more  deeply  influential,  Voltaire  is  by  far  the 
most  memorable  of  the  band  of  celebrated  writers  whose  crusade  against  established 
(•pinions  was  preparing  the  grand  culbute  of  the  French  revolution.  As  every  one 
knows,  it  was  mainly  in  the  field  of  reli^ous  polemic  that  his  destructive  energies  were- 
exerted.  It  is  common  to  stigmatize  him  as  an  atheist,  but  this  is  simply  to  exhibit 
ignorance.  Discarding  revelation,  he  steadily  upheld  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  deist  pretty  much  of  the  English  type.  As  such,  he  was  not  a  little 
tlespised  by  the  more  "advanced'*  minds  of  The  penod,  Diderot  and  the  like,  who  con- 
sidered belief  in  a  God  clear  evidence  of  intellectual  infirmity.  His  favorite  weapon 
was  ridicule,  and  there  was  never,  perhaps,  a  greater  master  of  it.  In  a  particular  form 
of  poli.shed  mockery,  Voltnire  remains  almost  without  a  rival.  His  prose  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  French  style;  it  is  admirable  in  grace,  clearness,  vivacity,  and  alive  like  a 
sparkling  wine  with  the  particular  quality  of  esprit,  peculiar  to  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage.    As  a  dranaatist  Voltaire  takes  rank  as  a  worthy  third  with  his  two  meat  prede- 
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censors  of  Corneille  and  liacioe.  His  most  famous  poems  are  the  ffennaae,  before  men- 
lioneii,  the  oue  epic  of  the  language,  and  La  Pucelle,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  prop- 
erly 10  be  styled  iufamous,  such  is  the  profanity  and  indecency  with  which  the  writer 
has  willfulliT  defiled  the  heroic  story  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  historical  works 
of  Voltaire,  with  the  utmost  lucidity  of  method,  there  are  traces  of  a  more  philosoph- 
ical treatment  than  had  previously  been  applied  to  such  subjects.  For  its  narrative 
cijurm,  his  little  historietie,  Charles  Dovzey  familiar  to  every  school-boy,  is  in  its  kind  a 
pirfect  raoi-iel.  In  English,  biographical  works  on  Voltaire  are  very  few  in  number. 
Of  his  earlier  life,  a  most  racy  and  amusing  sketch  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  BVederick  t7i£  Great;  and  his  i-elations  with  Frederick  are  of  course  in 
that  work  treated  of  in  full,  with  the  writer's  characteristic*  humor  and  insiglit.  As  a 
critical  eslimaie  at  once  of  the  man  and  of  the  writer,  nothing  better  can  anywhere  be 
found  than  Mr.  Carlyle's  earlier  essay. 

In  1866  the  lirst  volume  of  a  Life  and  Times  of  Francois- Marie  Arovet,  calling  liimse^ 

VoUaire,  by  Francis  £spinasse,  was  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall;  but  tliis  work, 
wliicli  promised  to  ably  supply  a  desideratum,  has  been  left  unfinished.  See  also  Voltaire, 
by  David  Friedrich   Strauss  (1870);   Voltaire,  by  John  Morley  (London,   1872);  and 

VUtairc  et  la  Socieie  duXVIlI'^  Steele,  by  T.  G.  Desnolresterres  (8  vols.  1855-76). 

YOLT£SSA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  stands  on  a  table-land  at 
Hie  height  of  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  s^ea-level,  80  m.  s.e.  of  Leghorn.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Cyclopean  walls,  which  are  in  a  belter  state  of  preservation  than  anj*^  structures  of 
tile  same  kind  in  Italy.  The  gate  called  I'Arco,  and  the  remains  of  biuhs  and  of  an 
amphitheater,  are  interesting  vestiges  of  antiquity;  the  cathedral,  municipal  palace,  and 
pretorio,  are  monuments  of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  mastio,  a  prison  is  a  modern  edifice. 
Volierra  contains  a  college,  numerous  schools,  and  a  library  of  120,000  volumes.  Wine, 
oil.  corn,  and  mulberry  trees  are  grown  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  town,  which  also 
possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth.     Pop.  6,000. 

Volterra,  the  ancient  Volaterree,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  of  all 
the  Etniscan  cities,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Rome  474  b.g.  ;  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  it  suffered  much  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians. 

VOLTERRA,  Danible  da.  1509-66,  b.  Tuscrany,  stndied  art  in  Volterra.  Siena,  and 
Home.  In  the  frescoing  of  the  Vatican  he  assisted  Del  Vaga,  his  former  teacher,  waa 
an  nssociate  of  Michael  Anirelo  and  was  nick-named  the  *  breeches  maker"  for  having 
clothed  some  of  the  latter's  nude  figures  in  the  * '  Last  Judgment"  by  order  of  Paul  IV.  His 
l)esi  works  were  the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de'Monti,  and 
the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  in  Florence, 

YOLTIQEUBS,  picked  companies  of  irregular  riflemen  in  the  French  regiments.  They 
aro  selected  for  courag(»,  great  activity,  and  small  stature.  It  is  their  privilege  to  lead 
the  attack.  * 

VOLTI  STTBITO  (Ital.  turn  quickly),  in  music,  an  indication  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
page,  to  signify  that  the  page  ought  to  be  turned  without  delay. 

VOITBI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  and  9|  m.  w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  churches  are  richly  adorned;  it  contains  many  fine 
villas,  and  manufactures  paper  extensively.  Near  it  are  the  sulphureous  springs  and 
baths  of  Aqua  Santa,  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  cutaneous  disease.     Pop.  6,()00. 

VOLTUMNA.  the  goddess  of  the  Etniscan  confederation.  The  deputies  from  the 
12  divisions  met  at  her  temple,  whdse  site  is  uncertain,  and  is  placed  by  some  at  Monte 
Piascone,  and  by  others  at  Viterbo. 

VOLTURNO,  ari^erins.  Italy,  risins:  in  Monte  San  Croce.  flowing  s.e.,  and  w., 
and  empty  ins:  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.  into  the  gulf  of  Gaeta.  It  is  the  ancient 
Vulturnus.  Garibaldi  fought  the  Neapolitan  royal  army  on  its  banks  in  the  autumn  of 
1866. 

VOLUHETBIC  AKALTSIS,  in  chemistry,  consists  in  submitting  the  substance  to  be 
estimated  to  certain  characteristic  reactions,  the  chemist  employing  for  such  reactions 
•  liquids  of  known  strength,  and  from  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed  to  induce  the 
reaction,  determining  the  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  eJjtimated  by  means  of  the  laws 
of  equivalence.  The  idea  of  this  method  first  suggested  itself  to  Gay^ussac  in  consid- 
ering how  most  readily  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  in  an  alloy  of  that  metal  and 
copper;  but  the  method  itself  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  withm  the  last  30  years. 
The  liquid  reagents  of  known  strength  are  called  tttandnrd  6oluiiom;  and  the  amount 
employed  may  be  estimated  either  by  weight  or  by  volume,  but  the  latter  being  the 
easiest  of  application,  is  universally  employed ;  and  hence  this  method  of  analysis,  bas«f 
on  the  u<c  of  standard  solutions,  is  called  wlvmelHc  analyttis.  In  order  that  a  reaction 
may  be  applicable  in  volumetric  analysis  it  must  satisfy  the  two  following  conditions, 
(l)'It  must  not  occupy  much  time;  and  (2)  the  termination  of  the  rtaciio^^ "  ^- 
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ea8ily  recognized  and  unmistakable  to  the  eye.     The  necessity  that  these  conditionii 

should  be  fulfilled,  very  much  limits  the 
the  number  of  volumetric  processes.  In 
addition  tojllie  ordinary  chmnical  appar- 
atus, this  kuid  of  analysis  requires  ^rjidu- 
ated  glass  vessels  of  difterent  kin<l8  for  the 
measurement  of  the  slandaitl  solutions. 
Of  ihe&e,  the  most  essential  are:  (!)  Pipet- 
ie»,  which  are  glass  vessels  of  the  form  of 
figs.  1  and  2.  intended  for  the  delivery  of 
the  standard  solution.  Fig.  1  is  provided 
wiih  a  sini^le  mark  upon  the  neck,  whih; 
fig.  2  is  divided  and  graduated  throu'rh  its 
whole  length,  the  division  bein^  nlways 
made  into  cubic  centimeters  ^c.  v.).  accord- 
ing to  French  scale;  (2)  Fbink»  L'^riid uatcd 
for  the  contents  in  various  sizes  from  one- 
tenth  of  a  liter  to  five  liters,  and  used  for 
the  preparation  of  standard  solutions;  (3) 
Burcttex,  or  graduated  lubes  for  measuring 
the  liquids  used  in  an  analysis.  The  bur- 
ette was  invented  by  GayLussac;  but 
since  his  time,  various  modiflcalions  have 
been  proposed,  the  best  of  vhich,  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  is  that  which  is  known  as 
Mohr's  burette.  It  is  shown  in  fiir.  8;  and 
its  lower  part  is  attached  to  an  india-rubber 
tube  and  spring-clamp  orclip(f/wf^W((-//f//t/i). 
Its  principal  advantages  over  other  forms 
of  the  insirument  are,  that  its  constant  up- 
right fjosiiion  enables  the  operalor  at  once 
to  read  off  the  number  of  di-grees  of  stan- 
dard (or  test)  solution  used  forany  anal^'sis. 
Fro.  i._A  pfpette,  confnfcihiglOa  a  ^^^l?  ^J^«  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  delivered 

liu.  2. -A  pipette,  contalnhig  50  a  c,  divided  can  be  most  accurately  regulated  by  tlie 
throus:hit8  whole lenirth inc. c;  beinK  thus grad-  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger  on  tlje 
uated  for  meaauring  the  delivery  of  fluids.  /.Ijimn-  mni*»nvpr   ir  it    i«  nnt   iTilH  in  t»»f» 

Fio.8.-<i.  the  India-rubljer;  ^  the  Blips  made  of  ^"iinp,  mouovcr.  as  ii  is  noi  ntia  in  lie 
brass  wire,  by  which  the  india-rubber  tube  can  be  liand,  no  error  is  hkelv  to  arise  m  the 
closed  at  wilL  ^  measurement  from  the  heat  of  the  opera- 

tor'.^ hand.     The  greatest  drawback  to  it  is 
tiiat  it  cannot  be  used  for  those  test  solutions  which  decompose  india-rni>ber. 

The  ffaudtftd  stdutions,  known  also  as  teat  or  titrated  solutions  (from  the  French  word 
titre,  which  signifies  the  standard  of  a  coin),  may  l)e  divided  into  (1)  such  as  are  imme- 
diately prepared  by  weighing  a  substance  of  known  composition,  dissolving  it.  and 
diluting  it  to  the  required  volume;  and  (2)  such  as  are  prepared  by  approximate  mixture 
and  subsequent  exact  analysis.  The  preparation  of  the  first  kind  requires  no  description ; 
for  the  preparation  of  the  second  kind,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Analv?is,  Volt- 
metric,"  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  themistry,  vol.  1.  p.  259,  where  the  method  is  fully 
explained,  and  as  an  example,  the  preparation  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acici 
containing  t  grammes  of  hydrated  suljihuric  acid  in  1  liter  is  given.  It  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  greatest  cWe  must  be  taken  both  with  respect  to  ihe  graduation  of  the 
measuring  instrurnenls  and  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  standard  solutions,  which 
must  Ik'  protected  from  evajwration  and  other  hurtful  influences  by  being  kept  in  bottles 
of  1  or  2  liters'  capjicity,  provided  witli  well-ground  stoppers. 

Volumetric  methods  are  usually  classified  as  follows,  according  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based— (1)  AiialyniH  by  miuration,  when  the  (juantity  of  a  base  or  an  acid 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  acid  or  Iwse  which  is  required  for  exact  satiiratioD — a 
point  to  be  determined  by  test-papers,  tincture  of  litmus,  etc.  (2)  Analysis  by  oxidatwm 
and  reduc^iffji,  when  the  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  determined  is  found  by  the  quan 
tity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  oxygen  to  which  it  is  equivalent  (regarded  as  oxi- 
dant), or  by  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  oxygen  which  it  requires  to 
pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation.  Tlie  chief  oxidizing  ag(?nis  are  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash;  while  the  reducing  agents  chiefly  used 
are  protoxide  of  iron  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  (3)  AnnlysiH  by  precijn'tatifw ,  vhen  the 
determination  of  a  substance  is  effected  by  precipitating  it  in  some  insoluble  and  defi- 
nite combination.  Our  limited  space  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  an  example  of  more 
than  one  of  these  rorms  or  analysis,  and  from  its  historic  interest  w*e  shall  select  the  last. 
i4i  its  application  to  the  determination  of  silver.  We  shall  boiTow  Mr.  Sutton's  account 
of  this  process.  '*  Suppose,"  he  observes,  '*  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantify  of 
pure  silver  contained  in  a  sliilling.  Tlic  coin  is  first  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by  whicb 
means  abluisli  solution  containing  silver,  copper,  and  pi*obably  other  metals,  is  obtained. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  chlorine  combines  with  silver  in  the  presence  of  other  metals  to 
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form  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  proportions  in  wliich  the  com- 
hi  nation  liikes  phice  are  80. 5  of  chlorine  to  eveiy  luy  of  silver;  consequently,  it  a  siundard 
H4)lutioa  of  pure  clilorideof  sodium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  58.5 grains  of  tlie  suit — i.e., 
1  aq.  sodium  (  =  23)  plus  1  eq.  chlorine  (  =  35.5)  or  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium — in  so  much 
distilled  water  as  will  exacll v  mul^e  up  1000  grains  by  measure,  every  sinde  grain  of  this 
solution  will  combine  with  0.0108  of  a  gi-ain  of  pure  silver  to  form  chloride  of  silver, 
which  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made.  In  the 
process  of  adding  the  &dt  solution  to  the  silver,  drop  by  drop,  a  point  is  at  List  reached 
when  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form.  Here  the  process  must  stop.  On  looking  care- 
fully at  the  graduated  vessel  from  which  the  standard  solution  has  been  used,  the  oper- 
Htor  sees  at  once  the  number  of  grains  that  have  been  neces^ry  to  produce  the  complete 
decomposition.  For  example,  suppose  the  quantity  used  was  520  grains;  nil  that  is 
uecessaiy  to  be  done  is  to  multiply  0.0108  grains  by  520,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
pure  silver  present  to  be  56.16  grains."  By  volumetric  as  compared  with  ordiniiry  anal- 
ysis, a  large  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  therefore  of  expense,  is  saved;  at  the  loss,  how- 
ever, often  of  due  accuracy,  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  that  the  standard  solutioiis 
are  of  duo  strength,  and  the  instruments  accurately  graduated.  An  analysis  cim  thus 
be  completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that  would  formerly  have  occupied  a  day  or 
more.  Independently  of  its  application  to  pure  cbcmistn',  it  facilitates  to  a  great  extent 
the  chemical  analysis  of  urine  (on  which  subject  see  the  English  translation  of  Noubaucr 
and  Vogel  Oa  ths  Urine,  published  by  the  New  Syd.  Soc),  of  waters  (on  which  see 
Parkcs  On  IT^f/iene),  of  manured,  soils»  etc. ;  and  its  processes  have  been  freely  intro- 
duced in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  standard  book  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Mohr, 
a  German  chemist;  the  English  reader  may  consult  the  text-books  of  Scott  of  Dublin, 
and  Sulton  of  Norwich,  and  various  memoirs  in  the  Chemical  lifews. 

▼OLirVTART  COHTETAHCE  is,  in  bankruptcy  and  other  proceedings,  a  conveyance 
whicli  is  made  without  any  legal  consideration,  either  of  money  or  of  marriage;  and  in 
cf)mpetition  with  creditors  having  deeds  made  for  consideniiioa,  is  often  deemed  fraud- 
ulent, and  is  generally  postponed  or  set  aside  altogether. 

VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCE  (ante),  the  transfer  of  an  estate  in  real  property  or 
of  goods  and  chattels,  without  the  receiving  of  any  adequate  valuable  consideration. 
By  an  early  statute,  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  there  is  a  presumption  of  fraud  in  cases  of  voluntary 
(Conveyance,  but  this  may  be  repelled  by  evidence  that  there  was  reciprocity  of  benefits, 
and  that  the  transaction  was  bona  fide  and  not  intended  to  deceive  a  subsequent  pur- 
c!ia?er.  The  statute  alluded  to.  from  its  dale,  forms  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  not  been  materially  altered  by  state  laws.  It  is  held  that 
such  a  conveyance  is  good  as  between  the  parties  to  it;  and  a  distinction  is  made 
between  prior  anfl  subsequent  creditors,  the  former  deriving  no  benefit  from  the 
statute.  As  to  goods  and  chattels,  the  law  was  established  by  3  Henry  VII.  and  13 
Eliz.  c.  5.  which  declare  such  conveyances,  if  made  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  and 
defniud  creditors,  void  as  against  the  person  to  whom  such  frauds  would  l>e»  prejudicial. 

TOLTTNTABYISK,  the  principles  or  system  of  polity  distinctive  of  those  who  advo- 
<:ate  the  separation  of  church  and  state;  the  cessation  of  state  endowments  and  state 
grants  for  religious  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  interference,  patronao^e,  or  exercise 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
subject.  The  terms  Voluntaryism  and  Voluntary  have  been  in  use  since  the  date  of  the 
keen  discussions  re^rdin^  civil  establishments  of  religion — commonly  called  the  "Vol- 
untary controversy  ' — which  sprung  up  in  the  secona  decade  of  this  century  between 
(tiiurchmen  and  dissenters,  in  Scotland;  and  they  serve  to  suggest,  not  inapposiiely,  the 
fundamental  conception  which  underlies  the  creed  of  religious  dissent,  that  all  true  wor- 
ship, or  acceptable  service  in  religion,  must  be  the  free  expression  of  individual  minds, 
aud  that,  therefore,  religion  ought  to  be  left  by  civil  society  to  mold  itself  spontaneously 
according  to  its  own  institutions  and  spiritual  nature,  without  violence  to  individual 
freedom  from  any  interposition  of  secular  authority  or  compulsory  influence.  Volun- 
taryism seeks  to  define  more  accurately  the  limits  of  civil  power  by  defining  more  ade- 
quately than  preceding  theories  had  done  the  latitude  due  to  the  movementr.  of  religion. 
Assigning  the  magistrate  his  proper  sphere,  it  is  equally  careful  to  assign  the  church  and 
the  individual  their  appropriate  spheres  of  responsibility  and  duty  in  reference  to  relig- 
ion, within  which  they  may  work  uncheckecl,  in  full  harmony  with  all  the  claims  of 
civil  order.  Voluntaryism  may  be  regarded  as  the  formula  of  advanced  Protc?t autism. 
the  corrected  doctrine  of  church  and  state,  which  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of 
national  churches  has  forced  on  public  thought.  It  is  a  protest  in  mo<lern  language 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  temporal  power,  whetlier  under  the  name  of  magistrate, 
nation,  or  political  majority,  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individual  c< 'iscience.  Vol- 
untaryism has  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered  the  offspring  of  theological  neu- 
trality. On  the  contrary,  its  leading  advocates  base  it  on  the  expressc>d  law'  of  Christ 
respecting  the  constitution,  admihistration,  support,  and  extension  of  the  church,  as' 
well  as  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  nature  of  civil  government,  aud  considei-ations  of 
general  equity  and  policy.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  VoluntJiryism  embraces  the 
whole  question  of  the  province  of  the  magistrate  in  reference.to  religion  and  the  church. 
Voluntaries  admit  that  magistrates  as  well  as  other  men,  being  under  law  to  Qod,  ough^ 
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80  to  execute  the  proper  duties  of  tkeir  office  that  all  shall  be  done  in  consistency  with 
the  paraiuouut  claims  of  morality  and  religion.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  nature  anddesiLii 
of  civil  government  excludes  l heir  authority  from  tlie  domain  of  religion  and  conscienve, 
and  conliues  it  to  the  secular  concerns  of  individuals  and  of  society.  Magistrates,  like 
other  men.  are  under  obligation  to  seek  and  to  follow  the  highest  available  light  and 
miidance  in  duty;  but  it  is  not  therefore  allowed  them  to  convert  the  rules  of  the  Divine 
Word,  which  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  individual  conscience,  into  laws  for  civil 
society.  God  alone  being  lord  of  the  conscience,  such  laws  only — though  revealed  in 
his  Word — may  be  adopted  and  enforced  in  civii  society  as  are  requisite  for  its  outward 
preservation,  peace,  and  good  order,  and  for  the  advancement  of  those  secular  inleresis 
which  are  the  proper  care  of  its  rulers.  While,  therefore,  magistrates,  no  less  than  other 
men — and  for  reasons  common  to  all  favored  with  the  Gospel  ought,  as  individuals,  to 
embrace  and  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  employ  wisely  and  justly  the  iuflu 
ence  arising  from  their  circumsUinces  and  station, it  is  no  part  of  their  political  oroffitial 
duty,  or  of  the  homage  required  of  tliem  bv  Christ,  to  emit,  adopt,  prescribe,  or  enforce 
a  confession  of  faith;  neither  is  it  within  their  province  to  aim  at  establishing  or  pro]Mi- 
ffating  Christianity  by  the  civil  arm,  to  provide  for,  endow,  or  subsidize  its  teachers  either 
in  churches  or  schools;  but  it  is  their  duty  impartially  to  protect  all  their  subjects,  of 
whatever  creed,  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  religious  liberty,  so  long  as  their  manner  of 
.  exercising  this  civil  right  does  not  infringe  on  the  equal  rights  of  others.  On  this  gixiuu*!. 
and  Willi  such  qualification,  it  is  their  duty  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the 
iuri^diction  and  economy  of  the  church — not  excepting  the  matter  of  its  support — whii-b 
being  re^^ulated.  as  Voluntaries  believe,  bv  special  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  head, 
it  is  an  invasion  of  his  'prerogatives,  and;  a  frustration  of  his  law  for  its  support  and 
extension,  to  place,  or  suffer  to  be  placed,  on  the  footing  of  a  civil  establishment.  The 
doctrine  regarding  the  support  of  religion  has  always  been  an  important  article  in  tiit- 
Voluntary  creed,  and,  in  a  restricted  sense.  Voluntaryism  has  been  popularly  defined  by 
this  doctrine.  Nej^atively.  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  support  of  Christian  institu- 
tions does  not  lie  with  the  magistrate  or  nation.  The  giving  of  property  for  the  6uppr>rr 
of  theg(>s[)el  has  been  elevated  by  Voluntaryism  fromthe  position  of  an  almost  eleeiaosy- 
•  nary  and  political  custom,  to  the  rank  of  a  systematic  obligation  and  a  financial  law  of 
the  church.  It  is  n^cognized  as  an  act  o£ religion,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  Cbri>i- 
tians;  and  as  each  man  is  a  steward  of  his  silver  or  gold,  responsible  to  none  but  its  grv^^i 
owner  for  his  disposal  of  it  in -religious  matters,  the  magistrate  can  possess  no  right  to 
demand  from  him  any  portion  for  religious  uses,  or  to  apply  to  these  uses  the  proceeds 
of  taxation  imposed  for  general  ends.  Civil  society  being  promiscuous  and  variable  in 
its  constituents,  a  fixed  arrangement  for  the  endowment  of  religious  bodies  out  of  tbo 
public  funds  is  a  fixed  usurpation— .as  a  system  of  occassional  grants  is  an  occasional 
usurpation — upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  all  who  dissent.  The  existence  of  an 
.  absolute  unanimity  among  the  sul)ject8 — even  were  it  possible,  as  it  would  be  other- 
wise, to  ascertain  and  secure  it  from  time  to  time — however  it  might  remove  for  the 
moment  from  any  minds  the  feeling  of  political  grievance  incident  to  such  arran.L^- 
ments,  could  neither  justify  them  as  a  policy,  nor  alter  their  character  as  an  inter- 
ference with  reliifion  in  its  economics.  In  its  broad  aspect,  as  an  overstepping  of 
the  sphere  of  magistracy,  all  who  restrict  the  magistrate,  on  whatever  specific  irrounds,  lo 
secular  affairs,  must  deem  such  interference  objectionable:  and  Christian  t^oluntari«*s 
would  reasonably  ask,  why  legal  machinery  should  be  employed  to  gather  the  offerings 
which,  in  tbe  state  of  public  sentiment  supposed,  must  be  flowing  unforced  through 
their  natural  channnls?  and  in  particular,  whether,  if  Christ  has  not  appoiDted 
the  magistrate  to  "lithe  and  toll"  for  his  church,  society  can  presume  tn 
assign  him  a  work  beyond  his  province?  There  is  a  manifest  division  of  duties  dictated 
alike  l)y  reason  and  revelation;  and  Voluntaryism  claims  the  results  of  experience 
as  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  adaptation  in  the  compulsory  or  magistratical  power  to 
deal  with  the  support  of  a  hving  religion.  To  burden  the  rent-roll,  increase  the  assess- 
ments, distrain  the  goods  and  chattels  of  citizens,  or  even  to  preserve  the  forms  of  Icfral 
exaction  for  such  a  purpose,  are  measures  which  it  is  hard  to  Ix-lieve  either  politic,  scrip- 
tural, or  just.  The  pecuniary  supplies  required  for  religious  objects  are  to  be  secured, 
according  to  Voluntaryism,  solely  through  the  operation  of  moral  influences  and  sacred 
motives.  Truth,  as  well  as  error.  mu<st  he  left  to  provide  for  itself.  The  responsibility 
and  privilege  of  providing  for  the  support  of  Criristianity  having  been  attached  by 
Christ  to  his  church,  it  is  further  his  law  that  its  institutions  shall  be  maintained  and 
extended  bv  the  voluntary  liberality  of  its  friends.  A  primai'y  oblii^ation  rests  on 
those  enjoying  the  servicies  of  a  pastor  to  provide  according  to  theirabilitv  for  his  main- 
tenance, on  the  apostolic  principle — **lct  him  that  is  taught  in  the  wor(^  communicate 
to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things;'*  while,  on  the  equally  apostolic  principles,  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  strong  should  a'id  the  weak,  a  mutual  and 
collective  responsibility  remains  with  the  general  membership,  to  supply  each  others 
ecclesiastical  neecessities,  and  to  unite  in  measures  that  may  provide  an  adequate  n?mu- 
neration  to  the  pastors  or  other  ministers  of  the  church.  Civil  establishments- of  religion,  . 
together  with  all  forms  of  state  endowments  and  grants  for  religious  puiposes,  are  thus 
condemned  by  Voluntaries  as  human  exp^'dients. ^adverse  to  Christian  development  and 
the  working  of  the  law  of  self-support,  which  alone  draws  forth  the  rfisourcesjin^  edu- 
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cates  the  consciences  and  habits  of  the  people.  Inadmissible,  as  introducing  the  com 
pulsory  element  into  the  free  and  delicate  movements  of  Christian  sociel}-,  and  intrud- 
ing magislmcy  into  a  sphere  which  the  history  of  all  struggles  for  the  higher  liberty 
teaches  must  be  preserved  to  the  individual  and  the  church,  these  institutions  tend  lo 
foster  poUiical  dependence  and  class-feeling  among  the  recipient  bodies,  and  prevent 
those  rehiiions  of  honorable  trust  and  responsibility  which  best  unite  pastors  and  people. 
These  views  express  what  may  be  calleii  ecclesiastical  Voluniaryisuk.  On  the  question  of 
cilucatiou,  various  shades  of  opinion  exist  among  Volunturies.  All  are  agreed  that  ihc 
religious  education  of  the  voung  belongs  to  the  parent  and  the  church,  and  is  not  to  be 
]:rovided  or  superintended  by  the  state  How  to  secure  this  principle  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  national  schools  or  government  gjanta  for  education,  continues  to  be 
Uie  problem  of  Voluntaries.  Some  seek  the  solution  in  a  plan  of  local  boards  repre- 
senting the  parentage  and  community,  who  shall  manage  the  schools,  and  decide  tlie 
character  of  the  teaching;  and  of  these,  some  advocate  separation  of  the  hours  for  relig 
ious  and  secular  lessons.  Others,  who  think  that  while  by  these  methods  state  super 
intendence  may  be  avoided,  slate  aid  is  yet  directly  or  indirectly  received  for  religioun 
inslruction,would  accept  a  system  which  provided  simply  for  schooling  in  secular  or  com- 
mon bnin  dies.  Those  known  tis  Voluntary  educationists  reject  the  idea  of  any  national 
system,  some  on  account  of  the  religious  difficulty.and  others  on  grounds  connected  with 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  the  theory  of  government.  Voluntary  educationists  would 
leave  the  education  of  the  poor  to  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  those  influences  which 
originate  and  sustain  other  necessary  and  benevolent  measures.  The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  classes  not  necessitous  they  expect  to  flow  from  private  enterprise  and  free  associa- 
tion. Voluntaries  consistently  object  to  grants  to  denominational  schools  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  teaching  religion,  to  grants  to  ragged  schools  and  all  semi-relrgious  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  to  the  appointment  and  payment  by  the  state  of  chaplains  for  prisfm?*. 
the  army,  etc.  In  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  holding  the  sacred  character  of  the  dny, 
some  Voluntaries  appear  to  admit  that  the  magistrate  is  both  entitled  and  bound  not 
only  to  make  it  a  dies  iion  in  his  own  department,  but  also  to  prohibit  labor  and  amuse- 
ments throughout  the  nation.  Others,  equally  holding  the  morality  of  the  day,  with 
more  reirard  to  strict  theory,  deny  him  the  power  of  inflicting  pains  and  penalties,  how- 
ever mifd,  in  a  matter  radically  religious,  at  the  same  time  that  they  assert  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  to  secure  all  its  members  due  protection  and  facility  in  the  practice  of 
their  worship,  and  to  make  such  laws  for  this  end  as  may  be  fit,  in  view  of  prevailing 
reli^ous  obrervances.  Kegarding  natirmal  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  most  Voluntaiics 
Iiola  that  the  style  of  authority  in  which  royal  proclamations  appointing  these  have 
usually  been  expressed  is  objecfionable,  as  assuming  a  right  to  prescribe  the  topics  and 
language  of  devotion,  and  to  regulate  its  seasons,  and  insist  that  the  language  of  invi- 
tation should  be  substituted  for  that  of  command.  Some,  while  ready  to  comply  witli 
an  .invitation  of  the  sovereign  to  join  in  an  offering  of  prayer  on  occasions  tliey  judge 
suitable,  do  not  allow  that  it  forms  any  part  of  magisterial  duty  to  issue  such  appeals,  or 
that  the  royal  act  imparts  a  national  character  to  the  service.  Ordinary  political  acts 
become  national  when  done  by  the  proper  national  organs;  but  no  religious  acts  can 
acquire  a  national  character  except  they  are  participated  by  the  body  of  the  people. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  exercise  is  national,  though  not  evoked  by  the  call  of  the  chief 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  not  made  more  national  by  that  call.  The  advantage  of  simul- 
taneousness  and  unity  is  attainable  on  the  widest  scale  by  the  natural  concert  of 
churches  apart  from  royal  initiative,  which,  if  it  may  be  followed  when  right,  need  not 
bo  waited  for  as  indispensable  to  true  national  worship.  On  the  que  stion  of  marriage, 
Voluntaryism,  recognizing  its  character  as  a  civil  transact  ion,  demands  that  all  religious 
parties  stand  on  the  same  level  in  regard  to  it.  "Withholding  legal  sanction  from  all 
immond  connections,  and  punishing  breaches  of  the  lawful  contract,  magistrates  are 
not  warranted  to  visit  with  penalties  any  mere  departure  from  the  standard  prescribed 
to  Christian  conscience,  or  embodied  in  ecclesiastical  law.  Political  Voluntaryism,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  simply  Voluntaryism  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  poli- 
tician—the doctrine  of  the  entire  religious  equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  law. 
stated  and  defended  without  reference  to  speciflc  religious  opinions,  and  in  the  way  of 
appeal  to  principles  generally  received. 

YOLXnf TEEB8— the  great  defensive  citizen-force  of  Great  Britain,  in  some  degree  cor- 
responding  to  the  national  guard  of  continental  states.  It  is  es.^eniially  .self-siii)porting. 
anrl  wholly  unpaid;  although  government  arms  the  men.  and  contributes  acertam  sum 
toward  the  corporate  expenditure.  The  oldest  volunteer  corps  is  the  *'  honorable  artil- 
lery company  of  the  city  of  London,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
although  still  called  artillery,  it  comprises  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  oldest  armed  body  in  Europe.  When  the  counti-y  was  in  dread  of  invasion  by  Bona- 
parte almost  the  whole  available  male  population  flew  to  arms  as  volunteers,  and  in  1803 
they  mustered  403,134  effectives.  About  this  time  Geon^e  III.  reviewed  150,000  volun 
-teers.  The  force  gradually  diminished  when  the  immediate  danger  ceased;  and,  before 
the  war  closed,  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  force  called  the  "local  militia,"  which  was 
supposed  to  he  more  thoroughly  amenable  to  government  ccntrol.  As  earl}'  as  1857  two 
small  volunteer  corps— the  1st  Devon  and  the  Victoria  rifles*— had  sprung  into  c:;isten(!e 
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but  ill  1359  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  inKccurity,  with  a  compan- 
tiv  'ly  smul!  army,  half  of  whicli  was  abroad,  amid  the  enormous  urmamenLs  of  neigh- 
borini^  states.  In  a  few  months  150,000  men  had  organized  tliemselves  into  companies; 
and,  in  the  folio  wins'  year,  government,  wiiich  had  at  first  shown  no  favor  to  the  move- 
ment, gave  it  a  helpmg  hand  b^'  combining  the  companies  into  battalions,  by  appointing 
paid  adjutauts  aiid  drill  instructors,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  staff  of  inspectors 
under  the  control  of  an  inspector-general  of  volunteers.  The  volunteers  numbered  in 
H 73-79,  182.810  efficients,  in  a  hi^h  state  of  training,  and  capable  of  performing  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  all  the  simpler  military  maneuvers.  They  are  divided  into  a 
nmall  number  of  light  horse,  mounted  rifles,  anil  engineers,  a  force  of  83,409  artillery, 
and  quite  an  army  of  about  147,902  riflemen.  Where  60  men  can  be  got  together,  a 
crmipjiny  of  volunteers  may  be  f(M'nie{l,  which  is  en-itled  to  a  captain  and  two  lieulcn 
ants  or  sub-lieutenants  for  its  officers.  If  a  place  is  populous  enough,  and  sufficiently 
zcmIous  in  the  cause  to  produce  a  corps  of  two  companies,  the  senior  officer  becomes 
•captiiin- commandant."  Four  comj)anies  make  a  major's  command;  six  are  sufficient 
to  .'oustiiute  a  battalion,  for  which  government  provides  an  adjutant,  hitherto  an  old 
miliiary  officer,  but  now  an  array  c^ipiain,  who  receives  10s.  a  day  besides  his  forage. 
When  there  are  a  number  of  detached  companies  in  the  different  villages  of  a  district 
I  hey  are  grouped  into  an  administrative  battalion  (or  brigade  for  detached  batteries  of  ar- 
lillGry),  with  an  adjutant,  and  with  qualidcd  field  officers.  England  and  Scotland  are  fur- 
tlur  divided  into  militiuy  districts,  each  commanded  by  a  general  officer,  who  commands 
and  inspecls  all  forces  of  whatever  kind  within  his  district,  his  constant  endeavor  being 
to  keep  the  corps  in  his  district  up  to  the  standaitl  of  efficiency.  Every  company  may 
have  an  honorary  assisUint-surgcon;  but  a  corps  of  two  companies  is  entitled  to  an 
a.s^isumt  surgeon;  of  four  companies,  to  a  surgeon,  who  may  have  an  assistant  when 
liicre  are  six  companies,  and  two  for  eight  or  more  companies.  If  a  corps  exceed  a 
.strength  of  twelve  companies,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  tw^o  battalions.  The  vol- 
unteer corps  were  originally  raised  under  an  act  of  1804;  but  the  circumstances  of  mod- 
oru  times  having  rendered  various  supplementary  enactments  necessary,  the  whole  were 
embodied  in  a  new  act — the  26  and  27  Vict.  cap.  65  (1863)— under  which,  and  tlie  "regu- 
lation of  the  forces  act,  1871,"  and  under  orders  in  council  issued  from  time  to  time  the 
volunteer  force  of  Great  Britain  is  now  constituted. 

All  officers  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  except  sub-lieutenants,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  lords-lientenant  of  counties;  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
officers  commanding.  Adjutants  and  sergeant-instructors  are  at  all  times  subject  to  tlio 
mutiny  act — the  other  officers  (and  men)  are  subject  to  it  only  wiien  their  corps  is  embod- 
ied; but  the  queen  can  at  any  time  deprive  them  of  their  commissions.  Offenses  within 
corps,  in  time  of  peace,  are  punishable  by  fines  or  otherwise,  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  of 
the  several  corps,  which  must  have  the  approval  of  the  secretarj'  of  state  for  war. 
Ever}'  volunteer  on  joining  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  must  be  of  the  ace 
of  17. 

Tlie  force  may  not  be  used  in  times  of  civil  disturbance,  but  may  be  embr>died  for 
active  ^?ervicc  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  whenever  the  country  is  invaded,  or  invasion 
U  apprehended  by  the  crown.  The  occasion  must  first  be  communicated  to  parliament: 
or,  if  parliament  be  not  sittinjj,  to  the  country,  by  an  order  in  council,  and  then  tlu 
crrown  may  direct  the  general  commanding  in  districts  to  call  out  any  or  all  of  the  vol- 
unteer corps  in  their  respective  commands  for  active  service.  Corps  so  called  out  come 
under  the  muli»iy  act,  and  are  bound  to  march  whithersoever  the  .c:eneral  may  command. 
While  embodied,  officers  and  men  are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  in  the  regular  army. 
In  point  of  precedence,  volunteers  rank  with,  but  after,  the  same  ranks  in  tlie  army  and 
militia.  The  yeomanry  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  voluntetTs,  Among  themselves, 
the  volunteers  rank  in  the  following  order-  1st,  light  horse;  2d,  artillery;  8d,  engineers; 
4tli,  engineers  and  rcUway  transport  corps;  5th,  mounted  rifles;  6th,  rifles. 

Meml)crs  of  a  corps  are  honorary  and  enrolled.  The  first  are  merely  sub«*cribeTs  of  « 
certain  amount;  they  are  entitled  to  wear  the  uniform,  but  perform  no  duties.  The 
enrolled  membei-sare  the  actual  rank  and  file;  they  are  classed  as  "efficient"  and  "non- 
efficient" — the  efficient  being  those  who  are  certified  by  the  com mari ding-officer  and  the 
adjutant  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  and  to  have 
attended  the  following  number  of  drills:  " 


Abm. 


For  Recriilt«»  during  a  period  not  ex-l 
ceeclin.^  Ei|i?hteen  Months  preoedin^i 
the  date  of  the  Annual  Return.  j 


Ll.^ht  Horse ;  19  Hqi.ad  o*-  troop  drills. 


Arlillery  Volunteers . 

Knjfin'^prR 

Mo'.'iitwl  Rifles 

Rifle  Corps 


30  drills,  of  which  W  are  firun-drills. 
12  en^neoring  and  2i  other  drills. 
19  driMs. 
80  driUs. 


For  others  during  each  Twelve 
Months. 


9  troop  drills,  8  of  which  have  been 

drills  of  the  whole  oorpe. 
12  gim>drills. 

6  enfiintH'rinff  and  9  other  drills. 
9  drills,  of  which  8  of  the  whcrfeoons. 
9  driltfs  of  which  8  at  least  hatlattm 

drills. 


)igitizQd  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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The  assistance  afforded  by;  the  government  to  volunteer  corps  consists  in  the  supply 
of  adjutants;  and  of  sergeant-instructors  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  a  corps  of  8  companies 
or  less,  2  from  4  to  7  conipauies,  3  up  to  12  companies,  etc.  The  money  aid  is  a  capitu- 
lation grant  of  80s.  imnually  for  each  volunteer  who  is  efficient,  includiujr  officers,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  a  special  grant  of  £2  10s.  for  each  officer  and  volunteer  ser- 
ffeunt  who  holds  a  certificate  of  pro jciency  (for  which  a  severe  examination  has  now  lo 
be  passed).  In  scattered  administrative  battalions,  a  charge  of  5s.  for  each  efficient  is 
allowed  to  cover  the  cost  of  attendmg  battalion  drills.  These  alowances  are,  however, 
none  of  them  personal,  but  are  granted  to  corps,  to  be  expended  by  the  adjutant,  who  is 
accountable  to  the  war  office,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  discretion  of  I  he 
commanding  officer.  GovernmAit  likewise  provides  all  the  arms,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  practice-ammunition.     At  first  the  several  corps  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 


VOLU'SIA,  a  CO.  in  e.  Florida,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  s.  boundary,  on  *.he 
w.  of  the  St.  John's  river;  2,100  sq.m.;  pop.  W,  8,294—3,167  of  American  birth,  538 
colored.    Co.  seat.  Enterprise. 

VOLTTTE,  in  architecture,  the  spiral  ornaments  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals, 
probably  derived  from  Assyrian  architecture,  in  which  it  is  also  used. 

VOLIT'TIDJE,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  section  pecHnibranchiata,  all 
niariue.  having  a  spiral  shell,  which  is  turreted  or  convolute,  the  aperture  notched  in 
front,  the  columella  obliquely  plated;  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  a  very  large  foot, 
and  a  recurved  siphon.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  abound  chiefly  in  tropical  seas! 
Many  of  tbem  have  very  beautiful  shells,  much  prized  by  shell-collectors.  Several  s»m:ill 
species  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  of  which  tolut4i  tornatilU  is  the  only  one  that 
is  not  rare.  This  genus  makes  its  appearance  in  the  cretaceous  strata,  and  increases  in 
numbers  in  tertiary  deposits,  no  less  than  60  species  being  known  in  the  pleistocene 
beds. 

YOLYOX,  a  genus  of  minute  organisms,  the  tvpe  of  a  family  called  tottodnea,  now 
regarded  as  vegetable,  and  ranked  among  protopfiytes^  but  which  were  at  first  supposed 
to  be  animals,  and  were  reckoned  by  Ehreuberg  among  infutoria.  They  are  globular, 
or  nearly  so,  are  found  in  stagnant  water,  and  move  slowly  through  the  water,  revolving 
round  an  axis,  by  the  agency  of  numerous  little  filaments  which  project  from  green 
points  on  their  surface.  It  was  on  account  of  their  motions  that  they  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  animalcules,  and,  partly  on  the  same  account,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
they  are  not  really  protophvtes,  but  zoospores  of  some  kind  of  algae.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  rendered  improbable  by  their  apparently  possessing  the  power  of  reproduction ; 
gi-een  granules  being  formed  within  the  parent  globe,  at  first  adhering  to  its  wall,  and 
afterward  becoming  detached;  the  parent  ^lobe  finally  bursting  to  allow  them  to  escape. 
These  frequently  exhibit,  even  while  within  the  parent  glol)e,  a  rotary  motion  similar  to 
its  own.  The  presence  of  starch  in  the  interior  of  the  tolvoct'na  has  been  detected  by 
means  of  iodine,  and  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  vegetable  nature.  The 
most  co:nmonand  best-known  species  is  toIvox  globafor,  which  is  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  a  transparent  sphere,  having  its  surface  studded  with  innumerable  green 
spots,  united  by  a  beautiful  net-work.  From  6  to  20  young  are  often  to  be  seen  in  its 
interior. 

VOLVULTTS  (Lat.  volcei'e,  to  twist)  is  the  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  a  twisting 
of  the  intestine,  producing  obstniction  to  the  ptissage  of  its  contents.  There  arc  three 
distinct  varieties  of  rotatory  movement  capable  of  giving  rise  to  volvulus — (1)  A  portion 
of  intestine  may  have  become  twisted  on  its  own  axis,  and,  in  that  case,  even  semi-rota- 
tion brings  the  intestinal  walls  into  contact,  so  as  to  close  the  passage.  This  is  a  rare 
condition,  and  only  occurs  in  the  ascending  colon.  (2)  The  mesentery  (q.v.),  or  a  part 
of  it,  may  be  twisted  into  a  cone,  dragging  the  intestine  with  it;  the  mesentery  being 
the  axis. 'and  the  intestine  being  rolled  up  upon  it.  This  form  occurs  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. (8)  A  single  portion  or  a  coil  of  intestine  may  afford  the  axis  round  which  another 
portion,  with  its  mesentery,  is  thrown,  so  as  to  compress  it,  and  close  the  passage.  A 
coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  the  csecum  (see  Digestion,  Organs  of), 
may  form  the  axis.  All  these  varieties  occur  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  and  their  seat  is 
commonly  toward  the  posterior  unyielding  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  smoothness 
and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts  anteriorly  rendering  such  an  event  almost  impossible. 
The  symptoms  of  twisting  of  the  intestines,  especiallj'  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is 
the  most  common  scat  of  the  affection,  are  usually  very  well  marked  from  the  beginning. 
Great  pain  is  suddenly  experienced  in  a  small  circumscribed  spot  of  the  abdomen,  obsti- 
nate constipation  usually  setting  in  from  that  date.  If  the  sigmoid  flexui-e,  which  lies 
just  above  the  rectum,  is  the  seat  of  the  twisting,  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  distended, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  the  distention  being  much  more  marked  than  when  the  twist 
is  in  the  small  intestine,  .as  mipht  physiologically  have  been  expected.  Vomiting,  often 
constant  and  copious,  is  usually  present  These  cases  are  so  desperate  in  their  natur^ 
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that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  their  treatment.  Attempts  to  remove  the  displace- 
ment by  iujecting  water  or  air  into  the  intestine  by  means  of  a  long  tube  have  of  len 
been  made,  but  with  very  slight  success.  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  article  on  "  Disease  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal,"  in  Holmes's  JSystem  of  iyurgery,  remarks  that  "relief  in  twist  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  just  possible  without  opening  the  abdomen,  provided  the  lone  lube  be 
introduced  into  the  distended  gut,  its  contents  drawn  off,  and  the  twist  be  reduced  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  bowel.  But  no  operation  for  the  ultimate  relief  of  the  patient 
will  be  successful  unless  the  iniestlnc  be  unloaded  first,  and  the  twist  then  reduced.''— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  158.  The  oijerations  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  relief  of  this  and  other 
.intestinal  obstructions  are  so  often  fatal,  and,  even  when  successful,  leave  the  patient  in 
jdo  wretched  a  stale,  with  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  recommeuued.  It  is  simply  a  choice 
between  almost  certain  death  in  a  few  days  and  a  possible  chance  of  a  prolonged  (but 
usually  a  miserable)  existence.  There  are,  however,  a  few  rules  that  should  be  univer- 
sally known  and  attended  to^viz.,  wherever  symptoms  such  as  we  have  described  occur, 
aperients  should  only  be  given  by  the  rectum,  while  opium  should  be  freely  given  bv 
the  mouth.  Leeches  and  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain ;  and  afl 
solid  food  should  be  prohibited,  the  nourishment  being  given  solely  in  the  fluid  form. 

YO'KEB,  a  bone  which,  in  the  human  skeleton,  forms  part  of  the  middle  partition  of 
the  nose,  and  the  lower  edge  of  which  fits  into  grooves  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of 
the  palatine  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate-bones.  It  exhibits  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  different  classes  of  veriebrata.  Its  position  is  indiciited  in  the  figure  of 
archetype  vertebrate  skeleton,  in  the  article  Skeleton.  It  is  specially  noticed  here  became 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  term  vomer  in  articles  on  fishes — a  very  important 
character  being  often  found  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  teeth  on  the  vomer;  thlit  is, 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

YOMITIHO  consists  in  the  stomach  emptying  itself  through  the  gullet  and  mouth. 
It  is  preceded  b^  a  feeling  of  nausea,  a  flow  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  the  breaking 
out  of  perspiration;  the  countenance  grows  pale,  a  feeling  of  weakness  spreads  over  the 
whole  body,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slow.  At  last  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
diaphragm  strongly  contract,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  wiih 
greater  or  less  violence.  The  first  mnttcrs  to  be  ejected  are  the  food  and  drink  present, 
then  mucus  from  the  stomach  and  esophngus.  and  lastly,  bile  from  the  duodenum.  In 
cases  of  disease,  abnormal  substnnces  nre  sometimes  vomited,  such  as  blood,  fragments 
of  the  intestines,  and  even  excrement! lions  mutters.  When  the  vomiting  is  over  it  is 
followed  by  languor  and  drowsiness,  or,  if  the  excitement  was  inconsiderable,  the  usual 
state  immcKlfnteiy  returns. 

The  causes,  of  vomjting  are  various.  In  the  first  stages  of  infancy  it  is  almost  nor- 
mal, and  occasions  no'disturbance  of  the  system.  In  many  animals,  too,  it  is  a  normal 
function  of  life,  as  when  birds  of  prey  reject  the  hair  and  feathers  of  their  victims.  The 
infant  gets  rid  of  the  superabundant  milk  il  sw  allows  by  throwing  it  up  with  no  trouble. 
Some  persons  can  excite  themselves  to  vomit  by  swallowing  air. 

The  immediate  causes  of  vomiting  may  be  reduced,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  to 
the  three  following  categories:  "(l)  1'he  contact  of  iiritating  substances  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  itself;  these,  however,  cannot  act  by  direct  stimulatiom  upon 
more  than  its  own  muscular  coat;  and  their  operations  upon  the  associated  muscles 
must  take  place  by  reflexion  through  the  nervous  circle  furnished  by  the  pncumogastric 
and  the  motor  nerves  of  expiration.  (2)  Irritations  a])plied  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
likewise  operating  by  simply-refl^  transmission;  ns  in  the  vomiting  which  is  cousequcut 
upon  the  strangulation  of  a  hernia,  or  the  past^age  of  a  renal  calculus;  or  in  that  which 
is  excited  by  the  injection  of  tartar  emetic  or  emetin  into  the  circulating  current,  when 
these  substances  probably  produce  ♦heir  characteristic  effect  by  their  operation  on  the 
nervous  centers.  (8)  Impressions  received  through  the  sensorial  centers,  which  maj*  be 
either  sensational  or  emotional,  but  which  do  not  operate  unless  they  are  felt.  In  ibis 
mode  seems  to  be  excited  the  vomiting  that  is  induced  by  tickling  the  fauces,  which  first 
gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea;  as  well  as  the  vomiting  consequent  upon  dis- 
guatin^  sights,  odors,  or  tastes,  and  upon  those  peculiar  internal  sensations  which  are 

gr^limmary  to  sea-sickness.  The  rewUeetion  of  these  sensations,  conjoined  with  the 
[nptional  state  whicli  thev  originally  excited,  may  itself  become  an  efiScient  cause  of  tiie 
action,  at  least  in  individuals  of  peculiarly  irritable  stomachs,  or  of  highly  sensitive 
jyeirvous  systems." — Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  6th  ed.,  p.  77. 

Accoriling  to  the  oldest  doctrine  respecting  vomiting,  it  was  held  to  arise  solely  f  n^m 
<x>nvulsive  movements  of  the  stomach,  wluch  was  thought  to  take  on  a  motion  contrary 
%o  the  usual  peristaltic  motion.  Bayle  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  stomach  Is  quite 
passive  in  the  operation,  and  that  its  contents  are  emptied  entirely  by  its  being  com- 
pressed through  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm.  An 
apparently  conclusive  experiment  of  Magendie's,  in  which  the  stomach  was  removed, 
and  a  bladder  substituted  for  it,  had  more  recently  (in  1818)  satisfied  most  physiologiets 
as  to  the  passiveness-of  the  stomach  in  vomiting;  until  Beclnrd  and  Budge  showed  the 
iiisufflcioncy  of  his  experiment.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  in  vomiting  there  are  two  sets 
of  actionsi  viz.  (1)  contractions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  while  the  diaphragm  renuuna 
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fixed,  and  forms  a  support  to  the  stomach,  and  (2)  the  stomach  itself  performs  jerking 
movements,  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice,  at  the  same  time  closing,  while  the  cui'diac 
sphincter  relaxes,  without  which  last-named  action  vomiting  is  impossible;  and  that  either 
of  the  two  kinds  of  movement — the  abdominal  or  the  stomachal — may  eject  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  gullet. 

In  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  symptom  rather  than  a  malady. 
Where  the  stomach  is  irritated,  relief  is  afforded  according  to  circumstances,  bj  drinking 
cold  water,  aerated  or  soda  water,  or,  if  necessary,  by  opium  or  nux  vomica.  Cold 
applications  outwardly  also  do  good.  In  other  cases,  infusions  containing  ethereal  oils 
— camomile,  coffee,  etc. — astringents,  or  correctives  for  acidity — magnesia,  soda,  etc. — 
are  the  fitting  remedies.  When  the  irritation  is  in  the  brain,  the  best  remedy  is  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  composure  and  darkness.  If  a  person  in  sound  health  is  suddenly 
seized  with  yomiting  poisoning  may  be  suspected. 

YOiriKUi,  JoosT  VAN  DEN  (pr.  Tost),  the  greatest  Dutch  poet,  was  born  at  Cologne, 
Nov.  17,  1587,  his  parents,  who  were  Anabaptists,  having  ned  from  Antwerp  to  avoid 
persecution.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Peter  Kranen,  ranked  amons  the  poets  of 
Brabant.  When  freedom  began  to  raise  the  head  in  Holland,  the  elder  Vondel  removed 
wltUhis  family  to  Utrecht,  and  afterward  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  prospei^d  in  trade. 
The  poet's  education  in  boyhood  was  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  but  his  persever- 
ance and  love  of  study  enabled  him  in  after-life  to  become  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

At  the  early  age  of  13,  his  poetical  efforts  were  praised  by  Hooft.  In  his  2dd  year, 
he  married  Maria  de  Wolf,  to  whose  clever  management  Vondel  chiefly  left  his  business 
as  a  hosier,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  poetry.  The  tr^emes  of  Vondel  are 
very  numerous,  and  tho  grandest  specimens  of  Dutch  literature.  His  satirical  writing 
and  epigrams  are  full  of  fire,  ener^,  and  spirit.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  pieces  is 
Lucifer,  published  in  1654,  strikingly  resembling  Milton's  Parctdm  Lost,  which  appeared 
thirteen  years  later.  Vondel  took  an  earnest  and  active  part  in  favor  of  the  liemon- 
strants,  Grotius  and  Oldenbarneveld,  drawing  down  on  himself  the  anger  both  of  the 
clersy  and  court,  whom  he  attacked  with  the  keenest  satire. 

Sy^recht  van  Aemgtd,  Adam  in  BanishmerU^  Palamedes,  Ths  Batavian  BroOiers,  Solo- 
mon, Samdon,  Adonijah,Noah,  or  the  Destruetum  of  the  Old  World,  Mary  Stuart,  etc.  are 
splendid  efforts  of  genius.  Tlie  Harpoon,  The  Horse-comJb,  and  the  Decretam  Horribite 
are  stinging  satires  on  the  ruling  powers  both  in  church  and  state.  Vondel's  translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  numerous,  the  MetamorphoseB  of  Ovid  having 
been  rendered  into  Dutch  verse  when  he  was  84  years  old.  Vondel  left  no  subject 
untouched,  no  measure  untried.  His  works  (9  vols,  quarto)  contain  many  sea-songs, 
and  more  than  100  odes.  Many  of  the  later  poems  were  written  with  a  strong  Roman 
Catholic  spirit,  he  having  Joined  that  church  abopt  IWO.  Through  the  imprudences  of 
his  son,  to  whon^  he  had  given  his  business,  Vondel  fell  into  straitened  circumstances, 
and  in  1658  accepted  a  situation  in  the  city  pawnbroking  office.  In  1668,  the  magistrates 
allowed  him  to  retire  with  his  salary  of  650  ffuilders  yearly,  which  kept  him  above  want. 
He  was  of  moderate  stature,  well  made,  and  had  an  edgle  eye.  After  his  powers  of  body 
and  memory  had  begun  to  fail,  he  could  still  read  without  glasses.  He  died  calmly  on 
Feb.  5,  1679,  at  the  age  of  91.  and  was  carried  to  his  resting-place  in  the  new  church, 
Amsterdam,  by  fourteen  poets,  himself  princeps  poetarum. 

VOORHEES,  Daniel  W.,  b.  Ind.,  1828;  graduated  Asbury  university,  1849;  studied 
law  and  practiced  in  hiajiative  state.  He  became  a  democratic  politician  oftjinfluence, 
wasU.  8.  district-attorney,  1858-61,  and  served  as  member  of  congress  from  1861  to  1865. 
and  from  1869  to  1871.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  U.S.  senator  to  complete  an  unexpired 
term,  and  in  1879  was  elected  for  a  full  term. 

YOPADZYA  is  a  celebrated  ^mmarian  of  India.  He  wrote  a  grammar  entitled 
Mugdfiabodha,  which  is  held  in  high  repute,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  was  commented 


out  commentary  of  Durgad&sa,  would  not  yield  by  far  the  information  that  may  be 
derived  from  Pan'ini's  grammar.  It  is  valuable,  however,  on  account  of  many  later 
Sanskrit  formations,  that  could  not  be  contained  in  the  older  work.  Vopadeva  com- 
posed also  a  catalogue  of  Sanskrit  dhdtus,  or  so-called  radicals,  in  verse,  called  KavUcal- 
padruma,  (published  at  Calcutta,  1848),  and  a  commentary  on  it,  the  Kdvpakdmadlienu. 
Another  grammatical  work,  the  Bdmavydkatan'a,  is  likewise  attributed  to  his 
authorship.  .  According  to  a  general  tradition  prevalent  in  India,  Vopadeva  would  also 
be  the  author  of  one  oi  the  most  renowned  PuAn'as  (q.v),  the  Bh&gavata-Ptirdn'a;  and 
in  a  little  treatise,  the  Durianamukha-chapet'ika,  or  *'  a  slap  on  the  face  of  the  wicked," 
wliich  is  averse  to  this  tradition,  and  maintains  that  Vydsa  (q.v.)  was  the  author  of  this 
Purftn'a,  three  other  works  of  a  religious  character  are  assigned  to  Vopadeva. — vi^.,  the 
Paramahanm/priya,  Muktdphala,  and  HariHld,  A  little  medical  work,  the  ffaia&'lo- 
ka>ehandrikA,  though  written  by  a  Vopaveda  (see  prof.  Aufrechfs  OakUogue  of  the  San- 
skrit 3fS8.  of  the  Bodleian  Ubrary\  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  author  of  the  works  lust 
mentioned.    The  date  of  Vopadeva,  given  by  some  as  the  12th,  by  others  as  the  18th  c. 
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after  Christ,  is,  according  to  Burnouf  s  investigation,  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century. 
— See  £.  Burnouf s  preface  to  his  edition,  and  French  translation,  of  the  first  nine 
books  of  Le  Bhdgavata  Purdn' a,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1840). 

YOBANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  represented  as  swallowing  another; 
as,  sable,  a  dolphin  naiunt;  vorant  a  fish  proper. 

VORARLBERG,  a  district  of  w.  Austria,  included  in  the  Tyrol,  but  with  a  distinct 
government,  diet,  and  constitution;  1005  sq.m. ;  pop.  102,264.  It  is  bounded  by  Bavaria 
on  the  n.  and  n.e.,  Grisons  on  the  s.,  Liechtenstein  and  St  Gall  on  the  w.,  and  lake 
Constance  on  the  n.w.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Arlberg  mountains,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  is  drained  by  the  Aach,  III,  Fussach,  and  Lech  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  fruit,  wine,  cereals,  and  dairy  products.     Capital,  Bregenz. 

VORMEN,  a  river  in  Norway,  200  m.  long,  rising  by  many  heads  in  the  Langfield 
and  Sagnefield  mountains.  It  is  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  flowing  through 
the  valley  of  the  Gudsbransdale,  expands  into  the  lake  of  Mj5sen.  Above  the  lake  it  is 
called  Lnugen,  from  this  point  to  the  Glommer,  28  m.  n.e.  of  Christiania,  it  bears  the 
name  of  Vormen.  The  lake,  80  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
center  of  a  brisk  trade,  and  the  river  through  its  entire  length  teems  with  salmou  and 
salmon-trout. 

YOBONE' JE,  or  Yoronetz  (pronounced  Voronetih),  a  government  in  the  s.  of  Great 
Russia,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Little  Russia  and  South  Russia.  Area  25,712  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  2,152,696,  consisting  of  Russians  and  German  colonists.  It  is  watered  by  the  Don, 
its  two  navigable  tributaries,  the  Yoroueje  and  Khoper,  and  other  streams.  The  soil, 
mostly  a  black  mold,  is  generally  fertile,  and  great  crops  of  grain — ^whcat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  millet  (which  supply  the  inhabitants  and  loctd  distilleries,  and  are  exported;— 
are  produced.  Cattle  ana  horses  of  a  good  breed  are  reared — the  best  studs  belong  to 
the  crown.  The  principal  manufactured  articles  are  brandy,  beer,  cloth,  beet-root, 
sugar,  skins,  wax-candles,  soap,  toUicco,  and  potass;  and  corn,  tallow,  hemp-seed,  cat- 
tle, and  horses  are  exported  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  etc. 

YOBOKEJE,  a  t.  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yoroneje,  150  m.  s.w.  of  Tambov.  It  was  founded  in  1586  as 
a  bulwalk  against  Tartar  invasion.  Peter  the  great,  who  had  previously  visited  the 
town,  built  a  fortress  and  a  dockyard  here  in  1694.  BeSides  two  cathedrals,  the  town 
has  many  important  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational  institutions.  The  commerce 
of  Yoroneje  is  extensive — the  chief  articles  of  trade  being  corn,  hemp>seed,  and  tallow. 
Pop.  '67,  41,592. 

VORONTZOFF,  Mikhail,  1782-1856;  b.  St.  Petersburg;  entered  the  Russian  array 
and  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and  against  Napoleon.  He  wa^ 
appointed  govern or-geneml  of  South  Russia  and  Bessarabia  in  1823,  and  succeeded 
Menshikoff  in  1828.  He  became  governor  of  the  Caucasus  in  1844,  Conducted  a  cam- 
paign against  Schamyl,  and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854.  In  1856  he  was  given 
the  title  of  field  marshal,  and  made  governor  of  Odessa. 

VOrOSMARTY,  Mihalt,  1800-56;  b.  Hungary;  studied  law  in  Pesth,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  Of  his  epic  poems,  Zaldn  Futdm  and  Eger,  and  of  his  dramas, 
King  Salomon  and  Kont,  are  the  best.  His  patriotic  song,  /Safeaf,  was  immensely  p<^pu- 
lar  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  translating 
Shakespeare  into  the  Hungarian  language. 

VOR'STIUS,  Conrad,  1569-1622;  b.  Cologne;  studied  at  Heidelberg;  appointed 

?rofe8sor  of  divinity  at  the  gymnasium  of  Steinfurt.  From  his  publislied  treatises,  De 
^rcBdesUnatione,  De  Saneta  Trinitate,  and  De  Persona  et  Ofleio  ChrUti,  he  was  suspected  of 
Socinianism,  but  made  a  satisfactory  defense  at  Heidelberg;  succeeded  Arminius  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  1610;  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Deo,  which  was  burned  by 
the  hangman  in  London  and  Oxford;  was  deposed,  1612,  and  condemned  by  the  synoii 
of  Dort  as  a  heretic,  1619. 

YOBTEX  (Lat.  a  whirlpool).  Till  lately,  it  was  a  reproach  to  hydrodynamics  that 
the  theory  of  vortices  or  eddies  in  fluids  had  not  been  properly  brought  under  the  domain 
of  mathematical  analysis.  Even  now,  the  problem  nas  only  oeen  partially  solved  by  the 
labors  chiefly  of  Stokes  (q.v.)  and  Helmholtz  (q.v.),  as  their  beautiful  investigations  apply 
only  to  perfect  fluids,  that  is,  fluids  which  oppose  no  f  rictional  resistance  to  change  of 
shape.  In  ordinary  motions  of  perfect  fluids,  such  as  currents  and  waves,  the  instanta- 
neous change  of  shape  of  a  small  sphepcal  portion  makes  it  an  ellipsoid  by  simple  exten- 
sions and  compressions  without  rotation.  The  essential  characteristic  of  vortex-motion 
is,  that  it  involves  rotation  of  some  parts  of  the  fluid.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  this 
rotational  or  vortex-motion  remains  with  the  parts  of  the  fluid  which  first  have  it,  and 
cannot  be  transferred.  We  can  conceive  no  process  by  which  vortex-motion  could  be  ^ 
given  to,  or  taken  from,  a  perfect  fluid;  for  to  our  reason  fluid  friction  (which  does  not 
exist  in  a  perfect  fluid)  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  On  such  abstruse  subjects  we 
cannot  of  course  enter  here;  but  one  result  of  Helmholtz's  investigations  is  so  curious 
that  we  must  mention  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with  those  singular  smoke-rings  which 
are  produced  when  a  mortar  is  fired;  or  when,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  bubble  of  phosphur- 
eted  hydrogen  takes  fire  in  air,  or  a  smoker  skillfully  emits  a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke.   A 
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very  simple  mode  of  producing  them,  on  even  a  large  scale,  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  one  side 
of  a  box,  remove  the  opposite  side,  and  substitute  a  cloth  or  sheet  of  india  rubber  for  it. 
A  sli^lit  blow  on  this  membrane  ejects  a  vortex-ring  from  the  hole.  To  make  this  vor- 
lex  visible,  we  may  burn  phosphorus  or  moistened  gunpowder  in  the  box;  or  still  better, 
sprinkle  its  interior  v;ith  ammonia,  and  introduce  a  vessel  containing  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sal-ammouiac  cloud  which  fills  the  box  is  admirably  adapted  to 
display  the  rings.  Besides  a  progressive  motion  as  a  whole,  the  ring  revolves  about  its 
own  central  or  medial  line.  ISUppose  two  such  rings  to  follow  each  otiber,  with  their 
planes  parallel,  and  their  centers  moving  in  the  same  Ime,  Helmholtz  shows  that  (at  least 
in  a  perfect  fluid)  the  foremost  will  relax  its  speed,  and  spread  out  into  a  larger  ring, 
while  its  follower  will  contract,  and  quicken  its  pace,  till  it  passes  through  the  other, 
which  in  turn  becomes  tlie  pursuer,  and  so  on.  This  very  curious  result  maybe  realized 
in  a  tea -cup,  by  drawing  the  half -immersed  bowl  of  a  tea-spoon  along  the  surface  of  the 
tea  for  a  short  way,  and  withdrawing  it.  Two  little  whirlpools,  or  vortices,  are  then 
seen  moving  side  by  side.  They  are  sections  of  the  half  vortex-ring  which  has  been 
formed  in  the  liquid  by  the  spoon.  A  second  half -ring  may  be  at  once  sent  after  them 
bv  another  stroke  of  the  spoon,  and  the  phenomenon  above  described  will  be  obtained. 
"NVhen,  on  the  contrary,  two  such  vortex-rings  meet^  their  centers  moving  in  one  line,  they 
both  spread  out.  and  relax  their  speed  indefinitely.  This  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  by  let- 
ting the  half  vortex-ring  impinge  directly  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  when  it  spreads  out, 
and  relaxes  its  speed;  just  as  if  there  were  no  boundary  of  the  fluid,  but  a  second  vortex- 
ring  occupying  the  place  of  the  image  of  the  first  which  would  be  formed  by  a  plane 
mirror  substituted  for  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When  one  vortex-ring  impinges  obliquely 
on  another,  it  rebounds  from  it,  and  both  are  thrown  into  vibration,  their  form  of  equi- 
librium being  circular.  They  act  in  fact  in  this  respect  like  solid  India  rubber  rings. 
By  forming  them  from  an  elliptic  iperture,  they  are  produced  In  a  state  of  vibration.  A 
squnre  aperture  gives  them  in  a  different  state  of  vibration. 

The  impossibility  of  producing  or  destroying  vortex-rings  in  a  perfect  fluid — save  by 
creative  power — has  led  sir  W.  Thomson  (q.v.)  to  regard  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter  as 
vortices  of  various  kinds  in  a  perfect  fluid. 

The  word  vortex  has  also  come  into  use  in  connection  with  Descartes's  once  celebra- 
ted theory  of  the  universe,  given  in  his  Prindpia  PhilosophicB.  In  this  the  rotation  of 
the  planets  about  the  sun,  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  etc.,  were  explained  (!)  by  the 
hypothesis  of  vortices  forever  whirling  about  the  central  body.  Descartes  was  a  good 
mathematician,  but  in  natural  philosophy  he  preferred  metaphysics  to  experiment,  and 
fOf  course  en*ed  enormously.  But  he  is  not  to  be  laughed  at:  mistakes  more  ridiculous 
I  hjiii  his  are  gravely  propounded  at  the  present  day. 

YOBTICEL'LIDJB,  a  family'of  infusoria,  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  containing  a  great 
number  of  species,  to  which,  from  their  form,  the  name  of  bell  or  hell-flower  animalcules 
is  often  given.  The  genus  vorticella  consists  of  minute  cup-shaped  or  bell-shaped  crea- 
tures, each  placed  at  the  top  of  a  long  flexible  stalk,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  some  object,  as  the  stem  or  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant.  Around  the  edge  of  the  bell  or 
cup  is  a  fringe  of  rather  long  cilia,  the  motion  of  which  brings  food  to  the  mouth.  The 
nem  is  flexible,  and  is  sometimes  stretched  out  to  its  full  length,  sometimes  contracted 
in*  a  spiral  form.  The  contraction  takes  place  instantaneously  upon  any  alarm,  the  cilia 
at  the  same  time  vanishing;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  &  group  of  vorticella, 
whicli  may  often  be  easily  done  with  a  Coddington  lens,  when  they  adhere  to  the  inside 
of  the  glass  of  an  aquarium.  The  stem  is  often  beautifully  branched,  the  vorticella 
becoming  a  compound  animal,  like  many  zoophytes,  and  the  whole  contracts  or  is 
extended  at  once.  The  stem,  slender  as  ft  is,  is  a  tube,  through  the  whole  length  of 
which  runs  a  minute  muscular  thread.  A  cup  or  bell  of  a  vorticeUa  sometimes  develops 
a  new  fringe  of  cilia  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  stem,  becomes  detached  from  the 
stem,  and  begins  to  move  freely  through  the  water,  till  it  finds  a  new  place  on  which 
to  fix  itself,  reproduction  thus  taking  place  by  gemmation.  Reproduction  also  takes 
place  by  encapsulation.  See  Infusoria.  To  the  family  vorticellidsB  belongs  the  genus 
stentor,  having  a  trumpet-shaped  body,  and  therefore  receiving  the  popular  name  of 
trumpet  animalcules.  They  swim  freely  through  the  water,  at  the  same  time  rotating 
on  an  axis,  and  attach  themselves  to  objects  by  a  sucker  at  the  lower  or  narrow  end. 
They  have  a  fringe  of  cilia  round  the  mouth,  and  the  body  of  some  species  is  covered 
with  cilia.  They  are  very  voracious.  They  may  often  be  found  adhering  to  a  twig  or 
the  stem  of  an  aquatic  plant,  collapsed  into  minute  masses  of  green  jelly. 

V0S6E8,  a  dep.  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  s.  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Lorraine,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  departments  of  Mouse  and  Meurthe,  and  on 
the  e.  by  Alsace-Lorraine.  Area,  2,260  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  407.082.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, the  territory  being  traversed  not  only  by  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  run 
along  its  e.  border,  but  also  by  the  Paucilles  mountains,  which  cross  the  dep.  from  e.  to 
west.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Moselle,  and  its  tributaries  the  Meurthe,  Madon,  and 
Mortaeme,  all  of  which  fiow  in  a  n.  or  n.w.  course  through  this  department..  The  moun- 
tains in  the  e.  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  beech  and  fir,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  are  tracts  of  pasture  or  rolling  infertile  plains.  The  w.  part  of  the  dep. 
called  the  plaine,  is  very  fertile  m  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits.    Among  the  hil' 


climate  is  cold;  on  tiie  plains  it  is  humid.  About  4,400,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produ- 
ced aDnualiy.  Mineral  riches  abound,  there  being  iron,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  and  anti- 
mony mines.  Of  tlie  kind  of  cheese  called  Geronie,  23,600  cwts.  are  made  annually. 
The  dep.  is  divided  into  the  five  aroijrlissemenls,  Epinal,  Mirecourt,  Neufchfiteau, 
Kemircmont,  Saint- Die.     The  capital  is  Epinal. 

YOSGEB  MOUNTAINS  (Lat.  Vogesus,  Ger.  Vogesen  or  Wasgau\  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  n.e.  of  France  and  the  w.  of  Grermany,  i*uu  from  s.  to  n.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rliiue,  from  the  borders  of  the  departments  Haute-Saone  and  Doubs, 
u.  to  Mainz,  and  separate  Alsace  from  the  French  departments  of  Vosges  and 
Meurthe  and  the  Genuan  Lorraine.  The  range  runs  parallel  with  the  Schwarzwjild  or 
Black  Forest  in  Baden  and  Wtlrtemberg,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  the 
western  border  of  this  part  of  the  Rhine  basin.  1  he  summits  are  rounded  and  re^lar 
in  outline,  and  are  called  ballons.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Ballon  de  GuebwiUer, 
4,6D0  ft.;  le  Hobeneck,  4,420  ft.;  and  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  4,101  feet.  They  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  abound  in  rock  salt,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal. 

Y0S8,  JoHAJTN  HsnotiCH,  one  of  the  foremost  classical  writers  of  Germany,  was 
b.  in  1751  at  Sommersdorf  in  Mecklenburg,  of  poor  parents.  In  1772  he  went  to 
the  university  of  GOttingen,  and  there  joined  the  "Hainbund,"  an  association  of  young 
poets,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Bftrger  and  Boje.  Voss  fii*st  intended  to  devote  himself 
to  Uieology,  but  soon  exclusively  turned  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  under  Heyne's 
auspices.  In  1778  he  went  from  Wandsbeck,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  the  MusencUmajiach,  to  Otterndorf,  in  Hadeln,  where  he  prepared  his  translation 
of  the  Odyssey.  This  appeared  in  1781,  and  was  received  with  universiil  applause.  In 
the  next  year  he  became  rector  of  Eutin.  whence,  in  1789,  he  issued  his  German  trans- 
lation of  Virgirs  Oeorgics.  This  was  followed,  in  1793,  by  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
the  German  Odyssey  and  lUad,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  as  favorable  a  recep- 
tion as  the  first.  His  contests  with  Heyne  (q.v.)  gave  also  rise  chiefly  to  his  MythahgiaU 
Letters,  which  appeared  in  1794  Among  his  purely  German  poetical  works,  LiMe,  an 
idyll  (178a,  revised  1795),  takes  a  foremost  place.  In  1799  he  issued  the  whole. of  Virgil 
in  a  German  translation.  In  1802  he  went  to  Jena,  where  he  wrote  the  celebrated  re- 
view of  Heyne's  Hdttd.  In  1805  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg,  where  he*  wrote  anno- 
tated Gei-man  translations  of  Horace,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  TibuUus. 
and  Lygdamus.  In  1821  he  published  a  translation  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  new  edition 
of  Horace  and  Virgil.  Among  other  literary  labors  must  also  be  mentioned  his  trans- 
lation (with  the  aid  of  his  two  sons)  of  Shakespeare's  works,  which,  however,  is  very 
iuferior  to  Schlegel's.  In  opposition  to  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  he  wrote  an  Antisymdolik  j 
(1824),  in  which  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  exaggerated  praises  of  heathen  mysticism; ' 
and  one  of  his  last  papers  was  a  violent  denunciation  of  his  former  friend  Stolberg,  who 
had  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1826.  Among  his  translations 
from  modern  languages  may  be  mentioned  that  from  Galland's  Arabian  Nights,  and 
that  of  Shaftesbury's  wnrks.  A  brief  mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  two  sons:  (1) 
Heii^rich,  b.  1779,  a  philologist  of  merit,  who  assisted  his  father  in  his  Shakespeare 
translation,  and  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Jean  Paul's.  He  had  intended  to  edit  the 
latter's  works,  but  died  before  him,  in  1832.  (2)  Abraham,  b.  in  Eutin,  professor  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Kreuznach,  who  completed  the  Shakespeare  translation.  He  died  in 
1847. — See  Paulus,  Lebenmnd  Todeskuiiden  vo7i  J.  H.  Voss  (Heidel.  1826). 

YOSSinS,  Gerard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  c,  was  b.  of  Dutch  parents  near  Heidelberg,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
minister.  His  father's  name  was  John  Voss,  but  he,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  had 
Latinized  it  into  Johannes  Vossius,  and  hence  his  son  called  himself  Gerardus  Johannis 
Vossius,  that  is,  Gerard,  the  son  of  John.  In  1578  the  family  returned  to  Holland,  and 
settled  at  Dordrecht,  Tvhere  Vossius  went  to  school.  He  afterward  distinguished  himself 
at  the  university  of  Leyden ;  and  when  22  he  returned  to  Dordrecht,  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  of  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil.  He  married  shortly 
afterward,  but  his  wife  died  in  1607,  leaving  a  famflv  of  three  children.  In  the  same 
year,  he  again  married,  and  by  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  Vossius  does  not  appear  to  havepublished  much,  but  ho  l)ecame 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  scholar  and  theologian ;  and  his  assiduity  in  stud^'  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Diet  that  he  would  never  allow  a  friend  to  stay  with  him  more  thlin 
a  q|iiarter  of  an  hcnr.  In  1614  he  became  principal  of  the  theological  college  of  Leydejj, 
and  while  holding  this  appointment,  published  a  work  on  Pelagianism  (Historia  P&ln- 
ffiana).  In  it  ho  spoke  of  the  Arminians  in  an  apologetic  tone,  and  thereby  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  a  large  section  of  the  Dutch  clergy;  which  caused  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  theological  college,  and  of  the  income  derived  from  it. 
His  work  had  attracted  attention  in  England,  and  it  was  some  compensation  to  him  that 
he  received  from  archbishop  Laud  an  office  which  brought  him  £100  a  year  without  its 
being  necessary  he  should  live  out  of  Hollaed.  Chiefly,  it  appears,  to  secure  the  means 
of  supporting  his  family,  he  retracted  the  opinions  he  haa  expressed,  in  bis  book  De 
Historids  Latinis,  published  in  1627,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  the  church.  In  1638 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  History  in  a  new  university  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  the  great  works  on  which  his  fame 
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rests.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  not  mentioned  above  were:  Alriitarehu9  sive 
de  Arts  Gm/mnatiea,  Libn  VIL;  De  Eutorids  GracU,  LibH  IV.;  CommeTUariorum 
EJteioHcorum  sine  OrcUoriarum  Iiistitutionum^  lAbo-i  VI,:  De  Veierum  Poetarum  Tempo- 
ribuc,  Libn  11.  In  1649,  Vossius  was  climbing  the  ladder  of  his  library  when  it  broke;  he 
fell  under  the  shelves  and  books,  and  died  of  the  injuries  he  received. 

The  cliildren  of  Vossius  were  remarkable  for  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  learning. 
Grotius  said  of  Vossius  in  epigrammatic  Latin,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  by  his  booJEs 
or  his  children  he  had  contributed  most  to  adorn  the  age.  Five  of  his  sons,  Denis,  Francis, 
Gerard,  Mathew,  and  Isaac,  are  known  as  authors. 

VOSSIUS,  Isaac,  a  scholar  and  theoloj^ian,  was  the  only  son  of  Gerard  Vossius  who 
survived  him.  He  was  born  at  Leyden  m  1(518.  When  21  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  Periplus  of  Scvlax,  the  Greek  geographer,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  He 
afterward  tmveled  in  Italy,  collecting  valuable  manuscripts.  In  1648  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  court  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  but  in  1658,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  Salmasius,  he  returned  to  Holland.  In  1670  he  came  to  England,  and 
liere,  although  he  openly  scoffed  at  religion,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  had  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  Castle.  He  died  there  in  1688,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  on  his  death-bed  he  refused  to  take  the  sacrament,  until  one  of  his 
colleagues  argued  that  he  ought  to  do  so  for  the  honor  of  the  chapter.  His  works  are 
numerous,  but  not  so  important  as  those  of  his  father. 

YOTEBS,  Abduction  of,  is  an  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  by  a 
penalty  of  £50  besides,  which  may  be  suecl  for  by  an  informer.  The  offense  is  included 
under  the  head  of  undue  influence,  and  bv  the  17  and  18  Vic.  102,  s.  5,  is  defined  to  be, 
the  directly  or  indirectly  making  use  of,  or  threatening  to  make  use  of,  any  force, 
violence,  or  restraint,  in  order  to  mduce  or  compel  such  voter  to  refrain  from  voting  at 
any  election. 

VOTIVE  (Lat.  wtimis,  given  in  virtue  of  a  vow;  Fr.  wturos  a  vow),  in  ecclesiastical 
use,  signifies  the  class  of  actions,  offerings,  or  memorial  records  or  observances,  which 
are  intended  either  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  or  as  a  commemoration  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prayer  which  accompanied  the  vow.  Of  euch  votive  engagements  there  are 
numerous  examples  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xxii.  18,  Deut.  xii.  6),  as  well  as  in  the 
ancient  religions  of  the  Gentile  world;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Theodoret  (De 
Car.  Grcec.  Affect,  i.  8)  alludes  to  the  practice  in  his  own  day  of  hanging  up,  in  the 
churches  dedicated  to  the  saints,  little  models  of  hands,  feet,  eyes,  etc.,  in  votive  com- 
memoration of  the  cure  of  lameness,  blindness,  and  other  maladies  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  through  their  intercession.  The  same  practice  continued  thoughout  the 
succeeding  centuries  and  throughout  the  medisBval  penod,  and  still  ijrevails  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  especially  in  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  Votive  offerings,  often 
of  very  considerable  value,  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  most  of 'the  great  sanctuaries 
(q.  \.\  and  in  other  churches  in  special  repute  as  places  of  devotion.  The  offering  very 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  votive  tablet,  with  an  inscription  detailing  the  event  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Sometimes  the  offering  is  simply  marked  with  the  words  ex  voto, 
*'  in  fulfillment  of  vow ;"  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  a  model  in  wax.  in  wood-cnrving, 
or  even  in  precious  metals,  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  Theodoret;  and  occasionally 
by  a  model  of  some  object,  which  is  meant  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  favor  received^, 
as  of  a  ship,  in  case  of  escape  from  shipwreck,  etc.  Many  of  the  great  churches,  hospi 
tals,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times 
were  built  ex  wto;  and  the  treasuries  of  most  of  the  rich  cathedrals  and  other  churches 
abroad  contain  objects  of  ^reat  value,  the  result  «f  votive  engagements  on  the  part  of 
the  donors.  The  name  vottve  is  also  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  mass 
or  other  service,  when  it  is  celebrated — as  is  permitted  on  certain  days  and  in  certain 
seasons — not  according  to  the  rite  prescribed  for  the  day  itself,  but  according  to  a  rite 
selected  by  the  celebrant  himself  from  a  number  of  such  "votive  masses"  and  *' votive 
ofllces,"  as  "of  the  Passion."  *'of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary," 
etc.,  which  are  contained  in  the  missal  and  breviary. 

VOU-CHAHO',  or  Woo-chang,  a  cityof  China,  in  the  province  of  Hoo-pe.  on  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  at  the  influx  of  the  Han-Kiang,  about  850  m.  8.w.  of  Niinkin.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  China,  famous  for  its  learning  and  for  its  manufac- 
tures in  metals.    The  pop.  is  staled  at  nearly  2,000,000. 

VOUET,  Simon.  1590-1649;  b.  Paris,  son  of  Laurent,  a  painter.  He  is  calle(i' the 
founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting;  studied  with  his  father,  and  accompanied  the 
French  ambassador,  baron  de  Sancy,  to  the  Porte  in  1611.  After  one  interview  only,  he 
painted  from  memory  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  sultan  Achmet  I.  Subsequently  he 
visited.  Venice  and  Rome.  At  Rome  he  received  a  pension  of  2,000  francs  from  Louis 
XIII.  and  became  president  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke;  in  1627  principal  painter  to  the 
king  with  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  employing  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  Mignard,  Du  Fres- 
noy.  and  others  to  assist  him  in  painting  ceilings,  ^lleries,  altar-pieces,  small  religious 
pieces,  and  portraits  in  oil  and  crayon.  He  is  said  by  French  historians  of  art  to  have 
done  as  much  for  painting  as  Cainille  did  for  the  drama,  in  France.  There  are  about 
SOO  prints  of  his  works,  including  the  chapel  and  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  altar- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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pieces  in  St.  Eustache,  the  chapel  of  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  and  the  "  Presentation  in  tli6 
Temple."    He  married  the  painter  Virginia  di  Vezzo,  of  Velletri. 

YOTJSSOIES,  the  individual  stones  forming  an  arch,  and  of  which  the  central  one  is 
the  keystone.     They  are  always  of  a  truncated  wedge-form. 

VOW  (Fr.  wm,  from  Lat.  Totum\  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a  certain  thing  or  action 
good  in  iiseif,  and  witliin  the  dominion  and  riglitof  the  person  promising.  The  practice 
of  vows  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  religious  observance  of  almost  all  races  in 
\  any  degree  civilized;  and  it  largely  pervaded  the  whole  ceremonial  system  of  the  Mosaic 
;  dispensation  (Gkn.  xxviii.  20,  Lev.  xxvii.2.  I.  Cliron.  flParalip.  Vulg.]  xxix.  9,  2Chron. 
I  xxxi.  6,  Judges  xi.  30,  Num.  xxx.  2,  Judith  xvi.  19,  Jon.  i.  16).  The  stringency  of  the 
obligation  of  fulfilling  a  vow  when  once  made,  is  distinctly  laid  down  (Deut.  xxiii.  21; 
Eccles.  v.  4,  6);  but  it  is  equally  clearly  stated,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation to  make  a  vow  (Deut.  xxiii.  22).  The  practice  of  making  vows  continued  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinued to  conform  to  this  usage  (Acts  xviii.  18).  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  the  question,  whether  this  observance  was  meant  by  our  Lord  to  form  part  of  his 
new  dispensation,  or  to  discuss  how  far  the  practice  of  vows,  especially  of  chastity,  can 
be  traced  as  in  use  among  the  Christians  of  the  1st  and  2d  c;  but  it  appears  quite  clear 
that  in  the  end  of  the  8d,  and  all  through  the  4th,  the  monastic  life  became  general  in 
the  east,  and  soon  afterward  spread  all  over  the  church.  See  Antony,  Paul,  Monachism. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  vows,  while  discarded  as  a  religious  observance  by  the 
Reformei-s.  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  objects  of 
these  engagements  among  Catholics  are  very  various;  bnt  they  are  drawn,  for  the  most 
part,  from  what  are  called  the  evangelical  "counsels,"  in  contradistinction  to  **  precepts" 
or  "commands" — the  most  ordinary  subject  of  vows  being  the  so-called  "evangelical" 
virtues  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Pilgrimages,  however,  acts  of  abstinence, 
or  other  ^elf-mortifications,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  will,  special  prayers  or  religious 
exercises,  are  frequently  made  the  object  of  vows;  and  there  is  another  large  class  of 
more  material  objects,  as  the  building  of  churches,  n^onastenes,  hospitals,  and  other 
works  of  public  interest  or  utility,  to  which  mediaeval  Europe  was  indebted  for  many  of 
its  most  magnificent  memorials  of  piety  and  of  art.  Vows  in  the  Roman  church  law  are 
either  "simple"  or  "solemn."  The  principal  difference  between  them  consists  in  the 
legjil  effects  of  the  "solemn"  vow,  which,  where  the  subject  of  such  vow  is  chastity, 
renders  not  merely  unlawful,  but  null  and  void,  a  marriage  subsequently  coutractm 
A  "simple"  vow  oi  chastity  makes  it  unlawful  to  marry,  br.t,  except  in  the  Jesuit  society, 
does  not  invalidate  a  marriage,  if  subsequently  contracted.  Catholics  acknowledge  m 
the  church  a  power  ot*  dispensing  in  vow6;  but  this  is  held  to  be  rather  declaratory  than 
remissory,  and  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  vows  which  involve  any  right  of  a 
third  party.  Bishops  are  held  to  possess  the  power  of  dispensing  in  simple  vows  gen- 
erally; but  the  power  of  dispensing  in  solemn  vows  and  in  certain  simple  vows,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  absolute  and  perpetual  chastity,  and  of  the  greater  pilgrimages,  is 
reserved  to  the  pope.  The  practical  operation  of  the  canon  law  regarding  vows  has 
evidently  been  much  modified,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  since  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  subsequent  politicjil  changes;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  regard  chiefly  their 
external  and  purely  juridcial  effects.  So  far  as  concerns  tlieir  spirituaiobligation,  the 
modern  Roman  theology  recognizes  little  if  any  change. — See  Ferraris,  JBiblioiktca 
Canom'ca;  Andre,  Cours  de  DroU  Canon;  Welter  and  Wetse's  Kirchen- Lexicon, 

VOWEL.     See  LETTERa 

VOYSEY,  Charles,  b.  London,  1828;  graduated,  Oxford,  1851;  curate  of  Hessle. 
1852-59;  of  Craigton,  1860-^1;  of  St.  Marks,  Whilcchapel,  London,  1861;  ejected  on 
account  of  a  sermon  against  endless  punishment;  vicar  of  Healaugh,  Yorkshire,  1864. 
In  1885  he  published  in  the  SUng  and  tJie  Stone,  sermons  preached  at  Healaugh  on  the 
atonement,  justification,  incarnation,  and  inspiration,  whicliwere  deemed  at  variance 
with  the  Bible  and  the  39  acticles.  The  secretarj'  of  the  archbishop  prosecuted  him  in 
the  chancery  court  of  York  minster.  From  the  sentence  of  condemnation  he  appealed 
to  the  judicial  court  of  privy  council,  which  confirmed  the  sentence,  deprived  him  of 
his  living,  and  required  him  to  pay  the  costs.  He  has  since  preached  and  lectured  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  London,  a  fund  having  been  raised  by  men  of  wealth  called  the  "  Voysey 
establishment  fund."    His  discourses  are  printed  weekly  in  the  Eastern  Post. 

VBIHA8PATI,  or,  as  the  word  is  written  in  Vedic  works,  Brihaspati  (from  br^ih, 
probabl}*^  hymn,  prayer,  and  pati,  protector,  lord),  is.  in  Vedic  mytholoffy,  tlie  guardian 
of  the  hymns  or  prayers  addressed  by  the  pious  to  the  gods,  and  he  is  tnerefore  consid. 
ered  as  mainly  instrumental  in  insuring  the  efl3cacy  of  the  sacrifice.  In  consequence, 
he  is  "the  first-born  in  the  highest  heaven  of  supreme  light,"  because  the  prayerg  reach 
him  first;  he  is  "seven -faced,"  because  his  faces  are  the  seven  Vedic  meters;  and  he  is 
"attended  by  all  the  companies  of  gods,"  or  "represents  all  gods,"  when  the  sacrifice  is 
performed.  Being  thus  the  "  first  sharer  of  the  offerinc:,"  he  is  sometimes  also  identified 
with  Agni.  His  function  of  guardian  of  the  hymns  being  similar  to  that  of  a  priest  and 
spiritual  teacher,  he  is  further  represented  as  a  pnest  of  the  gods,  who  himself  "cele- 
brates worship;"  as  "  the  observer  of  truth,"  and  as  imparting  ** virtuous  instruction."  In 
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the  epic  and  Purftnic  mythology,  Vrihaspati  flares  especially  as  preceptor  of  the  gods 
and  R'ishis,  ami  as  such  he  also  causes  them  to  perform  Pacrifices.  A  new  character, 
however,  in  wliich  he  appears  at  that  period  is  that  of  regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter;  and 
in  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of  the  planets,  and  descrihed  in  several  Pui-^n'as, 
a  special  worship  is  paid  him  in  this  capacity. 

YS'ITSA.    See  Indra. 

VUILLAUME,  Jban  Baptiste,  179S-1874;  h.  France;  member  of  a  family  of  violin 
makers.  He  entered  his  father's  shof),  and  soon  manifested  great  skill.  He  settled  in 
Paris  in  1818.  He  imitated  the  old  violin  by  such  masters  as  Stradivarius  and  Maggini. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  8,000  violius. 

YULCAK  (the  name  is  probably  connected  with  fulgere  and  fulgur,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated the  "  bris^ht  shining  one")  was  the  old  Italian  god  of  tire.      The  various  myths 
in  connection  with  Vulcan  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  his  worship.    Latterly,  the  char- 
acter, attributes  and  hisiorv  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  were  transferred  to  Vulcan,  and  tlie 
two  thus  became  identified.     According  to  ilomer  Hephaestus  was  the  son  of  2ieusand 
Hera;  later  accounts,  however,  asserting  that  the  latter  gave  birth  to  him  without  any 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  her  husband.      He  appears  to  have  been  .twice  violently  ex- 
pelled from  Olympus — the  first  occasion  was  shortly  after  his  birth,  when  he  was  dropped 
upon  the  earth  by  his  mother,  who  was  disgusted  with  his  sickl}'  deformity:  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and  £uronyme,  with  whom  he  dwelt  for  nine 
years.     He  afterward  returned  to  heaven,  and  on  interfering  in  a  quarrel  between  his 
mother  and  Zeus,  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  flung  him  from  Olympus.     After 
falling  for  a  whole  day,  he  alighted  on  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Simians.     He  afterward  returned  to  Olympus.     Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth, 
while  later  writers  attribute  this  defect  to  his  second  fall  on  Lemnos.     The  popular  no- 
tion of  Vulcan  or  Hephaestus  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  burly,  lame,  good-naturetl, 
awkward  god.  often  matie  the  butt  and  laugh ingstock  of  his  fellows.     He  had  a  mag- 
nificent palace  of  his  own  in  Olympus,  "immortal,  brazen,  shining  like  stars,"  in  which 
was  his  workshop,  containing  an  anvil  and  20  bellows.  whic!i  worked  at  his  command. 
Later  accounts  locate  his  woncshop  in  the  interior  of  some  volcanic  isle,  such  as  Lemnos, 
Lipara,  Sicily,  etc.,  and  give  him  as  workmen  the  Cyclopes,  Bnmtes,  Steropes,  etc. 
>fany  wonderful  works  of  art  are  ascribed  to  Vulcan  by  the  a..cieut  poets,  and  as  an 
artist  or  artificer,  he  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
Athene:  both  instructed  men  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  had  the  power  of  heal- 
ing, etc.,  and  at  Athens  had  temples  and  festivals  in  common.     In  the  Hiad,  the  wife  of 
Hephaestus  is  Charis;  while  in  the  Odyssey ^  and  in  later  writers,  he  is  represented  as  being 
much  tormented  by  the  amours  of  his  frail  and  charming  spouse  Aphrodite,  with  her 
favorite  Ares  (Mars>.     In  the  earlier  statues,  his  lameness  appears  to  have  been  indi- 
cated; but  latterly,  he  was  represented  as  a  full-grown,  vigorous  min,  with  a  beard. 

VULCAN,  a  supposed  planet  which  is  probably  revolving  around  the  sun  Within  the 
orbit  of  Mercury.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Leverrier  found  certain  perturba- 
tions in  the  motions  of  Mercury  which  indicated  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
vicinity.  Such  a  body  could  be  no  other  than  another  planet.  Less  than  three  years 
after  Leverrier's  announcement  Dr.  Lescarbault  announced  that  he  witnessed  the  transit 
of  the  planet  across  the  sun's  disk.  MM.  Porro  and  Wolf  of  Zurich  believe  they 
saw  it  making  a  transit  in  1876,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  since.  According  to  Kep- 
ler's law  its  revolution  around  the  sun  should  be  j\ccomplished  In  about  one  month;  and 
if  it  exists,  it  will  probably  not  escape  discovery  many  3'ears  longer. 

T0LGAKISM.  a  term  proposed  by  Humboldt  to  include  all  the  evidences  of  internal 
heat,  such  as  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  etc. 

VTILCAinTE  AND  VIILCAKIZED  IKDIA-BUBBEE     See  Caoutchouc. 

VULCANO,  or  Volcano,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Lipari  group,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  12  m.  n.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  7  m.  long,  8  m.  wide,  and  contains 
the  crater  of  a  volcano  1200  ft.  high,  ^  m.  in  circumference  and  i  m.  in  depth,  from 
which  issue  sulphurous  gases  and  vapors  charged  with  vitriol,  ammonia,  etc.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  fruit,  and  grapes.  The  islet  of  Vulcanello.  lying  off 
the  n.  coast,  containing  2  craters,  is  connected  with  it  by  a  neck  of  land  formed,  by  vol- 
canic eruptions. 

YITLOATE  is  the  name  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible. which  is  the  received  ver- 
sion in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  older  Latin 
translation  known  as  the  Itala  (see  Italic  Version).  While  Jerome  was  engaged  in 
correcting  the  Itala,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  producing  a  completely  new  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  done  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself.  He  commenced  this  labor  about  385 
A.D.,  and  completed  it  in  405.  He  also  made  an  improved  version  of  the  Italic  New 
Testament,  and  the  two  together  received  the  name  vulgate.  The  discrepancies  between 
the  vulgate  and  the  Itala,  which  had  been  made  from  the  LXX.,  were  so  numerous  and 
important,  that  the  charge  of  heresy  and  falsification  of  Scripture  was  openly  preferred 
against  the  translator  by  Rufinus,  and  even  St.  Augustine  was  doubtful  for  some  time 
whether  this  charge  might  not  be  true.  But  gradually  it  made  its  way  into  the  church, 
first  in  Gaul,  then  in  Rome — chiefiy  through  Gregory  the  great — ^and  'finally  throughout^ 
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the  west.  About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  death,  it  became  the  universallj  re- 
ceived version  of  the  church.  Not  loug,  however,  did  it  exist  iu  its  pure  and  unadul- 
terated form.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  the  emendated  Itahi.  partly  through  the 
manifold  general  causes  of  neglect,  hastiness,  and  the  rest,  which  have  gone  so  far 
spoil  almost  every  ancient  MS.,  ihe  text  of  the  vul^te  had  become  so  corrupied,  that  in 
803,  Charlemagne  commissioned  Alcuin  to  revise  it  by  old  MSS.  and  to  compare  it  to 
with  the  original  texts.  This  revision,  however,  to  which  afterward  came  other  *•  emen- 
dations," in  the  11th  and  12th  c.  (by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  cardinal 
Nicolaus  respectivelpr),  completely  changed  the  original  character  of  the  work.  Nor  did 
the  *' Correctoria  Biblica"  (i.  e.,  certain  collections  of  commentated  and  revised  texts, 
issued  at  the  period),  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  corrupted  MSS.  The  confu- 
sion between  the  different  codices  was  chiefly  remarked,  when  the  Tridentine  council, 
iu  1546,  first  declared  the  vulgate  the  authorized  version  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  decreed  the  preparation  of  an  authenticated  edition.  In  1564,  the  papal  ciiair  un- 
dertook the  task;  but  not  before  1590  did  Sixtus  Y.  produce  tlie  work.  This,  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  so  utterly  incorrect  and  faulty  throughout,  that  the  copies  were 
speedily  suppressed;  and  another  edition,  which  appeared  in  1592,  was  prepared  under 
Clement  YIIL,  to  which  iu  the  next  year,  1593,  that  other  edition  succeeded,  which  has 
since  remained  the  normal  edition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  l)een  reprinted 
unchanged  ever  since.  We  may  add,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  pen- 
tateuch  and  Joshua,  by  Aelfric  (10th  c),  has  boen  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  not,  as 
has  been  erroneouslv  supposed,  from  the  sepluagint;  and  that  the  vulgate  has  also  been 
repeatedly  translated  into  Arabic  (the  Psabns  even  into  Persian)  for  the  use  of  theRonuin 
Catholics  in  the  east. 

YTJLirED,  a  heraldic  term,  applied  to  an  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal — as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  human  heart,  wounded,  and  with  the  blood  dropping  from  it.  A  pelican  in  her 
piety  (see  Pelican)  is  sometimes  described  as  vulning  herself. 

VULPIUS,  Christian  August.  1762-1827,  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Jena  and 
Erlangeu.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  dramas,  romances,  operas,  etc.  His  Rinaldo 
liinaUiini,  der  Bduberhauptniann,  published  in  1797,  was  once  famous,  and  was  widely 
imitated. 

YULTUBS.  VuUur,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  rapacious  birds,  now  forming  the  family  tnU 
turidcB,  to  almost  all  the  species  of  which  the  name  Yulture  is  popularly  given.  The 
ffuUuridas  have  a  longer  beak  than  thefalconido!,  and  it  is  straight  at  the  l^ase,  slightly 
or  not  at  all  toothed ;  the  upx)er  mandible  longer  than  the  lower,  and  hooked  at  the  tip, 
the  head  generally  bare,  or  covered  only  with  a  short  down,  which  in  most  of  the  s|)e- 
cies  is  the  case  also  with  the  neck— a  ruff  or  collar  or  soft  feathers  surroimding  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  into  which  the  upper  part,  and  even  most  of  the  head,  can  be  with- 
drawn. The  legs  and  feet  arc  large,  but  the  chiws  arc  not  nearly  so  large  and  strong  as 
in  ihe  falMnidcB,  and  are  but  slightly  hooked.  The  middle  toe  is  very  loug.  The  wings 
arc  long,  and  their  expanse  consequently  ^reat.  Yultures  have  great  powers  of  flight, 
and  many  of  them  soar  to  a  very  great  height  iu  the  air.  Their  plumage  has  not  the 
neat  ana  regular  appearance  oi  that  of  tlje  falconidiB,  but  it  is  dense,  and  not  easily 
penetrated  by  shot  Yultures  are  mostly  found  in  warm  climates,  and  many  of  them 
are  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions.  They  feed  on  carrion,  which  it  seems  to  be 
their  ofl^lce  in  nature  to  remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  the  evil  consequences  of 
its  corruption  may  he  prevented.  They  seldom  attack  a  living  animal,  but  they  iiave  been 
seen  to  sit  and  watch  the  approach  of  death,  waiting  for  their  feast.  They  are  not  in 
general  courageous  birds,  and  are  often  put  to  flight  by  birds  much  smaller  than  them- 
selves; yet,  if  unmolested,  the}'  readily  become  familiar  with  the  presence  of  man,  and 
some  of  them  seek  their  food  even  in  the  streets  of  towns,  in  which  they  are  useful  as 
scavengers.  They  gorge  themselves  excessively  when  food  is  abundant,  till  their  crop 
forms  a  great  projection,  and  sit  long  in  a  sleepy  or  half-torpid  state  to  digest  their  food. 
They  do  not  carrj"  food  to  their  young  in  their  claws,  but  disgorge  it  for  them  from  the 
crop.  The  bareness  of  their  head  and  neck  adapts  them  for  feeding  on  putrid  flesh,  by 
which  feathers  would  be  defiled;  and  they  are  very  careful  to  wash  and  cleanse  their 
plumage.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  vultures  discern  dead  ani- 
mals by  the  eye,  or  are  attracted  to  them  by  the  smell.  It  is  certain  that  they  possess 
great  powers  both  of  smell  and  of  vision,  and  the  reasonable  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  both  are  of  service  in  directing  them  to  their  prev.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
congregate  to  a  carcass  has  been  remarked  with  admiration,  and  vast  numbers  have 
often  l^n  seen  assembled  on  a  battle-field  to  devour  the  dead. 

The  miUuridoi  are  divided  into  several  genera,  of  which  one,  gypa&os  approaches 
to  the  fakonidcB  in  its  characters  and  habits,  having  the  head  feathered,  and  not  always 
feeding  on  carrion,  but  often  attacking  living  animals.  The  Iftmmergeier  (q.v.)  is  one 
of  this  group.  The  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  while  the  other  vultures  have  the  tarsi 
bare. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  species  of  vultures  have  already  been  described,  as  the  con- 
dor and  the  Egyptian  vulture.  The  generic  name  vultur  is  now  restricted  to  those 
which  have  the  head  and  neck  without  feathers  and  without  caruncles,  and  a  ruff  of 
long  feathers  or  of  down  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.    To  this  genus  belongs  the 
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Tawny  Vultttre  or  Qrippon  {V,  fulvu9\  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Uie  north  of 
Atnca,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  It  makes  its  iiest  on  the  most  inaccessible  rocka  of  hich 
uiouutains.  as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  nnd  sometimes  in  tall  forest  trees.  It  is  a 
very  large  bird,  more  than  four  ft.  in  length.  Its  plumage  is  Yellowish  brown,  the 
quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish  brown,  the  down  of  the  head  and'  neck  white  the  ruff 
white.  When  it  has  found  a  carcass  on  which  to  feed,  it  remains  on  the  spot!  goririnir 
and  torpidly  resting  by  turns,  till  no  morsel  remains.  '  This  vulture  has  been  seen  in 
1-ngIund,  but  only  as  an  accidental  visitor.  The  mountains  and  forests  of  the  south  of 
liurope,  as  well  as  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  great  part  of  Asia,  ai-e  also  inhabited  by  the; 
Cinereous  Vulture  (F.  or  ffyp$  einereus).  another  large  speGes,  which  departs  from\ 
the  typical  character  of  the  vultures  iu  having  the  greater  part  of  the  neck  feathered.* 
and  conaparatively  large  and  powerful  claws.  It  does  not,  however,  attack  living  ani- 
mals. India,  Africa,  and  almost  all  warm  countries,  abound  in  vultures  of  different 
species  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  In  the  southern  states  of  North  America  is 
found  the  Black  }  xjltvbk  {CatliarUs  atratw),  there  generally  known  as  the  Carrion 
C-Row,  a  companiuvely  smaU  species*  not  quite  two .  ft.  in  entire  length,  of  a  deep 
black  color,  the  head  and  neck  covered  with  warty  excrescences,  and  a  few  hair-like 
feathers.  This  bird  is  also  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is 
c;»iled  the  Gallinazo.  Very  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  found  in  the  same  regions,  is  the 
1 URKKY  Buzzard,  or  Red- headed  VuLTURa  {Cothartes  aura).  These  vultures  are  more 
or  less  gregarious,  not  only  assembling  where  food  Is  to  be  found,  but  flying  in  flocks. 
Ihey  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and  sometimes  in  the  chimneys  of  deserted 
houses,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  tropical  America,  they  may 
iKJ  seen  m  great  nunibers,  perched  during  the  heat  of  the  day  on  the  tops  of  houses  or 
on  walls  asleep,  with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  The  California  Vulture  (Ca- 
i/mrtes  UUifarntanvs)  is  the  largest  rapacious  bird  of  North  America,  being  fully  four 
ft.  long,  and  about  ten  ft.  in  extent  of  wings.  It  in  black,  with  a  white  band  on  the 
wings  It  18  found  only  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  much  resem- 
bles  the  condor  m  its  habits. 

TTASA  is  the  reputed  arran^r  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.),  and  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Mahfibbfirata  (q.v.),    the   Purfinas  (q.v.),    the   Brahmasiitras  (see  Vedanta),  and  a 
Dharmas'fistra.     According  to  tradition,  h&was  a  sou  of  the  sage  Para^ara  and  ^6^^^- 
avati.  "the  trnthful,"  who  was  a  daughter  of  king  Vasu,  and  a  heavenly  nymph, 
Adrikft.     Another  tradition  makes  him  also  the  father  of  Dhr'itardsMra,  Pdn'd'Ut  and 
Vidura,    On  account  of  his  dark  complexion,  he  was  called  Kr'isfin'a  (black);  and,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  an  island  {dwpa)  of  the  Yaiuun&  (Jumna)  river,  his  second  name 
was  Dtaipdyana.    That  the  immense  bulk  of  literature  comprised  by  the  above-named 
works,  and  relating  to  different  periods,  cannot  belong  to  the  authorship  of  one  and  the 
same  personage,  is  no  matter  of  doubt.    But  the  name  itself  of  the  individual  to  whom 
it  is  attributed  conveys  the  meaning  which  must  be  sought  for  in  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  his  history.     Vyd^a  (from  the  Sanskrit  tri  and  a<,  literally,  "throw  in 
different  direction,"  hence  "distribute*')  means  the  person  who  arranges  a  subject- 
matter  in  a  diffuse  manner,  or  the  act  itself  of  such  a  diffuse  arrangement,  and  is  often 
contrasted  with  wmdsa  (from  aam  and  <m,  contract),  the  act  of  making  a  concise  arrange- 
ment, or  of  abridging  (compare  the  Greek  amiro-,  from  om  =  sam  =  sun,  and  ar  =  as). 
Vyftsa  is,  therefore,  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  work  of  generations,  as  embodied 
in  the  Vedas,  the  Mahfibhfirata.  and  the  PurAn'as,  and  of  the  oraer  which  gradually  was 
brouglit  into  this  literary  mass.    When,  therefore,  the  Vishn'u-Purfin'a  speaks  of  28 
Vyftsas  who  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Manu  arranged  the  Vedas,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  historical  tiiith  may  underlie  this  statement,  implying,  as  it  does,  a  aifferent 
an-angenicnt  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  at  various  times:  ana  that  the  Mah&bhftrata,  and 
the  Purftn'as  too,  may  have  undergone  various  arrangements  and  recensions,  until  they 
settlfd  down  in  their  present  form,  sufficiently  results  from  their  contents.     Regarding 
the  BrahmasQtras,  tradition  itself  seems  onlv  loosely  to  connect  their  author  with  the 
Vydsa  of  the  forgoing  works,  for  it  savs  that  he  was  m  a  former  life  a  Brfihman,  Apdnt- 
arntamas,  wlio,  after  having  attained  final  beatitude,  "  by  special  command  of  the  deity, 
resumed  a  corporeal  frame  and  liie  human  shape,  at  the  period  intervening  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ages  of  the  present  world,  and  was  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas."    (See 
Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays^  vol.  i.  p.  327,  Lond.  1837.)     As  the  author  of  the 
Dharmas'Sstra,  Vydsa  is  possibly  a  personage  distinct  from  the  legendary  individual 
bearing  this  name,  as  is  the  case  wiUi  other  Vy^tsas  who  occur  as  authors  of  other  works. 

W 

WTHE  twen^-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  "  is  a  letter  which  performs  the 
•     double  office  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel."    According  to  the  decisive  experi- 
ments of  prof.  Willis  (Cambridge  Phil,  Irans.  iii.  231).  the  natural  order  of 
the  vowels  is  »,  «.  a,  <?,  t/,  or  the  reverse;  in  which  the  sounds  must  be  understood  to  be 
those  which  prevail  on  the  continent.     The  sounds,  then,  of  i  (that  is,  ee)  and  u  (that  is, 
00)  are  the  most  remote,  and  the  attempt  to  pass  with  rapidity  from  either  /of  JtUfiffw  i9> 
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the  otliers,  more  particularly  to  the  other  extreme,  gives  an  initial  breathing  which  nas 
the  character  of  a  cousonant,  viz.,  in  the  one  case,  ee-oo,  or  ^au;  in  the  other,  oo-ee^  or 
^ce.  See  Key's  Alphabet.  This  acute  analysis  of  the  articulations  denoted  by  tbe 
characters  w  and  y  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  double  function  they  perform  as  conso- 
nants and  as  vowels.  The  letter  to,  which  originated  in  the  middle  ages,  is  merely  one 
V  joined  to  another,  as  its  English  name  imports.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  English,  Qennan, 
and  Dutch  alphabets.  It  would  appear,  from  a  variety  of  phenomena  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  the  Latin  v  or  u,  used  as  a  consonant,  as  well  as  the  old  Greek  digamma  (3X 
were  more  of  the  nature  ot  the  modern  w  than  of  the  decidedly  consonantal  English  v  (see 
U  and  V).  The  Frencli  Having,  like  the  other  Romanic  nations,  no  character  w,  expi^ess 
thy  sound  by  prefixing  ou  to  the  vowel;  as  out  (pron.  wee\  Edouard  =  Edward.  lu  the 
beginning  of  proper  names  they  substitute  gu;  e.g.,  Guillaume  =  William.  The  Span- 
iards also  use  gu,  as  in  the  many  names  compouniled  of  the  Arabic  toadi;  e.g..  Giiadiil- 
quivir;  but  more  frequently  Aa,  as  in  Chihuahua  (pron.  Chiicatea).  In  Iligli-Germau, 
Avhlch  has  become  classical  Geiman.  to  is  confounded  with  «,  and  v  w^ith  /;  thus,  Wel- 
lington is  pronounced  Vellington,  In  London,  to  is  substituted  for  t>,  and  v  lor  to  with 
**  a  most  amusing  perversity." 

WAA'QEN,  GusTAV  Friedricit,  1794-1868;  b.  Hamburg;  studied  at  Brcslau,  Dres- 
den, Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  was  director  of  the  royal  gallery  of  paintings  in  Berlin, 
1828,  and  of.  the  portrait  ^llery  of  tlie  new  museum  there,  1882;  lectured  on  the  history 
of  art  in  Berlin,  1844.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  Egyptian  mummies;  an  essay  on 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck;  Kunstwerke  und  KunsUer  in  England  und  Paris;  Treasure* 
of  AH  in,  Great  Biitain;  and  many  other  valuable  works. 

WAAL,  The  (Lat.  VaUs  or  VaJiaUay  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  thrown  off  near  the  village 
of  Pannerden,  in  the  Netherlands;  flows  thence  to  Nijmegen.  Tiel,  Nieuw-St.-Andries, 
between  the  Boemmeler  and  Tieler-wjiard,  and  unites  with  the  Maas  below  fort  Loeve- 
stein  (Luvestcin).  The  united  rivers  then  take  the  name  of  the  Merewede,  which,  flow- 
ing past  Gorinchem  and  Dordrecht,  becomes  the  Oude,  or  Old  Maas.     See  Maas. 

WA'BASH,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  America,  rises  in  western  Ohio,  runs  w. 
and  s.w.  through  Indiana,  forming  the  southerly  half  of  its  western  boundary,  on  the 
borders  of  Illinois,  to  the  Ohio  river,  146  m.  ft-om  its  mouth,  is  550  m.  long,  and  naviga- 
ble by  steamers  at  liigh  water  300,  and  has  for  its  principal  branches  the  Tippecanoe, 
Bi;»  Vermilion,  Embarras,  and  White  river— the  last  200  m.  long.  The  Wabash  and 
Eric  canal  connects  the  lakes  with  the  Mississippi. 

I       WABASH,  a  co.  in  8,e.  Illinois,  having  the  Wabash  river  for  its  8.e.  boundarv;  200 
;q  m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,945—9,471  of  American  birth,  57  colored.     Co.  seat.  Mount  Carmel. 
WABASH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  other  rivers;  430  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  25,242—34,297  of  American  birth,  268  colored.     Co.  seat,  Wabash. 

WABASHA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  bounded  on  thee,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  where 
the  bluffs  rise  400  ft.  high;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,206—13,285  of  American  birth,  58 
colored.     Co.  seat,  Wabasha. 

WABASH  COLLEGE,  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  a  PresbyterUin  institution  founded 
in  1833.  The  college  grounds  contain  83  acres,  beautifully  shaded  with  native  forest 
trees.  There  are  four  college  buildings,  and  besides  the  usual  collegiate  departments, 
with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  there  is  an  English  and  mercantile  course,  and  a 
preparatory  department.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  valuable;  there 
is  a  cabinet  of  30,000  specimens,  and  a  hbrary  of  12,000  vols.  Scholarships  are  availa- 
ble for  students  of  good  qualifications  who  are  unable  to  meet  Qieir  own  expenses.  In 
1878  there  were  12  professors  and  96  students. 

WABAUN'SEE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  Kansas  river  for  its  n.  boundarv; 
900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  8,757—7,380  of  American  birth,  681  colored.    Co.  seat,  Alma.     ' 

WAGE,  Robert,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet  of  the  12th  century.  Many  diflferent  ver- 
sions of  his  name  are  given  in  his  own  books,  as  well  as  in  the  other  books  which  mention 
h  im.  He  is  styled  Vace,  Wace,  Waece,  Waice,  Waicce,  Waze ;  Gasse,  Gaice,  Guace,  Guazi, 
Guaze,  Guascoe,  Gazoe;  and  again,  Wistace,  Huistace,  Huace.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  really  two  poets,  the  one  named  Wace  or  Guace.  the  other  named 
Wuistace;  the  one  the  author  of  Le  Roman  du  Ron,  the  otlier  of  Le  Roman  du  Brut 
But  variety  in  writing  names  was  very  common  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  resort  to  this  supposition.  About  his  Christian  name  there  is  even 
more  doubt  than  about  his  surname.  It  is  never  mentioned  in  his  poems,  from  which 
the  little  that  is  known  about  him  is  mostly  derived.  An  old  writer  speaks  of  him  as 
Matthew;  and  it  seems  that  he  was  first  called  Robert  in  the  Origines  de  Ca^n  by  Huet, 
I  whom  subsequent  authors  have  followed. 

Wace  was  born  in  Jersey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  date 
of  his  birth  lay  between  the  years  1112  and  1124.  He  was  taken  to  Caen  as  a  child,  and 
there  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  education.  He  was  afterward  sent  into  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  France;  but  he  returned  to  Caen,  and  having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  became  a  reading-clerk  in  the  royal  chapel  there.  At  Caen  it  was  that  he  com- 
posed  his  works.    Henry  II.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Le  Roman  du  Bm,  ^ave^kmi  a 
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canonry  at  Bayeux,  apparently  about  the  year  1160.    He  died  in  England  about  the 
year  1180,  certainly  before  the  year  1184. 

Five  separate  worlds  are  attributed  toWace;  but  Uiree  are  alight,  short  performances, 
and  it  Is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  two  principal — Le  Bomau  du  Brut  cCAngleterre  and 
Le  Roman  du  liou.  The  former  premises  that  a  certuiu  Brutus,  a  son  of  Ascanius,  and 
grandson  of  ^neas,  settled  iu  Britain,  and  became  its  first  kiu^.  The  book  continues 
ihe  history  of  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  to  Cadwallader,  who  died  at  Rome  shortly 
before  the  year  700.  It  is  little  more,  however,  than  a  literal  translation  into  the  French 
from  the  Juitin  of  Gteoffry  of  Monmouth  (q.v.).    This  poem  seems  to  have  been  coni- 

Sleted  in  the  year  1155.  Le  Roman  du  Rou  (RoUo)  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  dukes  of 
[ormandy  and  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  England.  Neither  of  these  works  has  the 
slightest  poetical  merit.  They  are  both  .interesting  only  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
French  language  in  the  13th  c,  and  as  supplying  occasional  facts  and  social  traits  to  ihe 
historian. 

WACHU8BTT  MOUNTAIN,  in  Princeton,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  16  m.  n.  of 
Worcester,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Fitchburg,  is  2,018  ft.  high.  From  its  summit  is  to  be  had  one 
of  the  finest  views  iu  New  England,  including  parts  of  six  states.  Hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  have  been  built  near  it  in  the  last  few  yeai-s,  and  it  has  become  a  summer  resort. 

WACXE,  a  Qerman  miners'  term,  introduced  by  Werner,  to  designate  a  soft  variety 
of  trap,  that«has  an  argillaceous  aspect  and  a  greenish-gray  color.  It  resembles  indu- 
rated clay,  but  has  been  formed  of  volcanic  ashes  or  mud.  It  is  often  vesicular,  and 
when  the  cavities  are  filled,  it  becomes  an  amygdaloid.  It  is  associated  with  trappean 
rocks,  and,  indeed,  often  passes  into  basalt  or  greenstone. 

WACO,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  McLennan  co..  Texas,  on  the  Brazos  river,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  n.w,  branch  of  the  Texas  Central  Pacific  railroad;  pop.  '80,  about 
12,500.  The  Brazos  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  a  suspension  bridge,  472  ft.  long.  Waco 
has  a  lar^  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  2  flouring  mills,  a  con- 
vent, university,  and  female  college,  and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  papers. 

WAS,  the  popular  name  dven  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  in  Derbyshire,  to  an  ore 
of  manganese,  which  is  a  hyarated  peroxide,  united  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  oxide 
of  iron.    Wad  is  also  the  provincial  name  of  black-lead  or  plumbago  in  Cumberland. 

WAD,  in  gunnery,  a  compressible  disk  forced  home  in  the  barrel  after  the  powder,  to 
confine  the  latter  to  the  least  possible  space  before  its  explosion.  For  great  guns,  the 
wad  is  commonly  made  of  rope;  for  small-arms,  of  pasteboard. 

WAD  AY,  a  country  of  centnil  Africa,  s.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  w.  of  Darfoor.  It 
is  called  also  Dar  Saleyh  and  Bor/joo.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  600  m..  and  width  400 
m. ;  pop.  2,500,000.  It  is  generally  level,  though  there  are  many  isolated  mountains. 
From  the  highland  on  the  e.  two  streams  flow  through  its  valleys;  uniting  to  form  the 
Bnhr-el-Gazal.  which  periodically  changes  the  plain  of  Fittre  into  a  lake;  and  the  Bahr- 
Iro,  another  river,  flows  n.w.  through  Waday,  from  the  mountains  of  Marrah.  A  desert 
tract  on  the  e.  separates  Wadav  from  Darfoor;  and  on  the  n.  is  the  mountainous  and 
rocky  desert  of  the  Tibbooe.  The  s.  portion  is  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the 
northern.  Rice,  maize,  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  all  tropical  fruits,  are  raised.  Palm, 
ebony,  and  sandal  trees  are  abundant.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle and  horses.  The  people  know  how  to  spin  and  weave  cotton,  are  skillful  workers 
in  iron,  and  can  make  coarse  implements;  but  the  manufactured  articles  most  prized  are 
imported  from  Egypt  or  Barbary,  for  which  they  exchange  ivory,  gum,  ostrich  feathers, 
salt,  copper,  tolmcco,  skins,  and  slaves.  The  population  consists  of  Arabs,  and  26 
tribes  of  negroes,  governed  by  a  sultan  who  resitles  at  Abeshr,  having  under  him  4  pro- 
vincial governors.  The  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Mohanunedanism  and  paganism.  The 
kingdom  has  existed  800  years. 

WADDELL',  James,  d.d.,  1739-1805;  b.  Ireland;  brought  in  infancy  by  his  par- 
ents to  Pennsylvania;  educated  at  the  classical  school  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Fiuley,  Not- 
tingham, Md. ;  became  his  assistant;  taught  at  Pequea,  Penn.:  relinquished  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  by  advice  of  rev.  Samuel  Davies,  studied  theology;  licensed  bv  the 
presbytery  of  Hanover,  1761 ;  pastor  of  churches  at  Lancaster  and  Northumberland ; 
removed,  1785,  to  an  estate  which  he  called  Hopewell,  preaching  in  various  churches  for 
20  years.  Soon  after  his  Inst  removal  he  became  totally  blind.  His  remarkable  elo- 
quence is  described  by  William  Wirt  in  the  British  Spy,  He  was  the  father-in-law  of 
rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  Princeton. 

WAD'DELL,  Jambs  Iredell,  b.  N.  C.  1824;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1847; 
lieut.,  1855.  In  1860  he  was  on  the  China  station,  and  successfully  conducted  an  expe- 
dition into  the  interior.  In  1861  he  resided  his  commission  and  became  a  lieut.  in  the 
confederate  navy.  He  was  engaged  m  the  Drury*s  Bluff  action,  where  the  union 
fleet  was  repulsed;  in  1863  was  sent  to  Europe  on  "special  service;"  and  in 
Oct.,  1864,  took  command  of  the  noted  cruiser,  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  built 
at  Glasgow ;  sold  to  a  confederate  agent  by  Liverpool  owners,  and  handed  over  to  Wad- 
dcll  near  the  Madeira  islands.  From  Melbourne  the  Shenandoah  started  on  a  cruise 
hunting  13  months,  in  which  she  captured  88  vessels,  and  of  these  destroyed  all  but  six. 
The  cruise  lasted  until  August,  1866,  long  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  in  November 
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of  the  same  year  the  steamer  was  turned  over  to  the  British  government.  Capt.  Wad- 
dell  spent  some  time  in  European  travel,  and  on  his  i^turu  to  this  country  entered  the 
Pacific  Hail  company's  service. 

WADDELL,  Moses,  d.d.,  1770-1840;  b.  N.  C,  graduated  Hampton-Sidney  college. 
Va.,  1791;  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister,  1793;  established  a  classical  lx>ardiug- 
Bchool  at  Willington,  S.  C. ;  president  of  the  university  of  Georgia,  1819-29.  He  was  aa 
eloquent  preacher  and  an  eminent  instructor. 

WADDING,  Luke,  1588-1657;  b.  Ireland;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college,  Lisbon; 
joined  the  Franciscans,  1605;  ordained  and  taught  theoIo|nr  at  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca; accompanied  as  chaplain  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  to  nome,  1618,  sent  to  settle  the 
controversy  concerning  the  immaculate  conception — ^an  account  of  which  embassy  he 
wrote  in  a  folio  volume;  founded  at  Rome  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  1625;  was  procura- 
tor of  Franciscans  at  Rome,  1630-34;  vice-commissioner  of  the  order  1645-48;  was  one  of 
tlie  papal  councilors  to  settle  the  Jansenist  controversy.  He  published  Annalea  Ot'dinia 
Mitwrum;  Scriptore^  Ordinis  Mtnoruin. 

WADDINGTON,  William  Henry,  b.  Paris,  1826,  of  English  parentage;  padiiatedat 
Cambridge,  1849;  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France,  and  made  archaeological  explora- 
tions in  Asia  Minor  in  1850  and  1862,  the  results  of  which  are  described  in  several  books. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  supported  Thiers,  and  by  kim  was  made 
minister  of  public  instruction,  1878.  He  resigned  with  Thiers  and  voted  with  the  left 
center,  or  moderate  republicans.  In  1876  he  was  elected  senator  for  the  department  of 
the  Aisne,  was  again  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  Jules  Simon  cabinet,  and  ia 
1877  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Dufaure  cabinet;  in  1878  was  a  represen- 
tative of  France  at  the  Berlin  conference,  and  resigned  in  1879. 

WADE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1800-78;  b.  West  Springfield,  Mass.;  removed  to 
Ohio,  1821;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1828;  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Ashtabula  co.,  1835;  state  senator,  1887,  and  twice  re-elected;  chosen  presiding  judge  of 
the  third  judicial  district  of  the  state,  1847;  U.  S.  senator,  1851;  re-elected  1857  and 
1863  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery;  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  sJave 
law,  1852;  opposed  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bnl  of  1854,  and  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  After 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  1860,  he  opposed  all  compromise  between  the  north  and  the 
south;  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  advo- 
cated a  more  vigorous  policy,  urging  a  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  leading 
secessionists  and  emancipate  the  slaves;  reported  in  1862,  as  chairman  of  the  territorial 
comn^iltee,  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  the  territories,  and  prohibit  it  in  all  future  ter- 
ritories; was  elected  president  of  tne  senate,  1867;  was  sent.  1871.  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sion to  San  Domingo  to  report  in  relation  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  He 
had  great  positiveness  of  convictions  and  aggressive  force. 

WADE'NA,  a  CO.  in  central  Minnesota,  consisting  of  fertile  prairies  drained  by  numer- 
ous rivers;  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,080--l,746  of  American  birth.     Co.  seat,  Wadena. 

WABESB,  or  Wading-birds,  a  designation  often  applied  to  the  whole  order  of 
birds  ffr(iU(B  (q.v.),  or  graUatores,  but  realfy  appropriate  only  to  some  of  them,  the  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits,  as  herons,  snipes,  and  rails. 

WABHAM  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1610,  James  I.  issued  a  license  to  Doro- 
thy Wadham,  acting  as  executrix  of  the  will  of  her  deceased  husband,  Nicholas  Wadham, 
esq.,  to  found  a  **  college  of  divinity,  civil  and  canon  law,  physic,  good  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  tongues."  Dorothy  Wadham  purchased  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  priory  of  the 
Austin  friars,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  and  built  the  present  college  for  a  wawien.  15 
fellows,  15  scholars,  and  2  chaplains.  The  fellows  were  formerly  elected  from  tlie  scliolars, 
and  the  tenure  of  the  fellowships  was  limited  to  22  years;  nine  of  the  scholarships  were 
limited  to  certain  counties,  and  to  the  founder's  kin.  By  the  commissioners  under  17  and 
18  Vict.  c.  81,  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  were  thrown  open— the  former  to  all  per- 
sons who  had  passed  the  examinations  for  a  b.a.  degree;  the  latter  to  all  persons  under 
20  years  of  age.  The  commissioners  also  abolished  the  limitations  on  the  tenure  of  the 
fellowships.  At  present,  the  number  of  fellowships  is  fourteen,  one  of  them  having 
been  appropriatea  to  the  professor  of  experimental  philosophy.  Tlie  scholarships  are 
worth  £80  a  year,  besides  rooms,  and  are  tenable  for  five  years.  There  are  several  good 
exhibitions,  especially  those  founded  by  Dr.  Hody— four  for  Hebrew  and  six  for  Greek, 
value  £45  a  year,  and  tenable  for  four  years;  also  a  law  exhibition  for  a  fellow,  value 
£90  a  year;  and  a  medical  exhibition  for  a  fellow,  of  the  same  value.  There  are  thir- 
teen benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  college. 

WA'DI,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  river,  a  river-course,  a  ravine,  or  valley.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Greek  oaMs  is  a  corruption  of  wadi.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  names  of  places;  e.g.,  Wadi-Musa  (i.e.,  the  valley  of  Moses)  in  Arabia.  In  Spain, 
where  most  of  the  rivers  bear  names  given  them  by  tlie  Arabs,  wad  has  been  transformed 
into  guad;  e.g.,  Wadi-1-abyadh  (the  white  river)  has  become  Guadalaviar. 

WADSET,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  old  name  for  a  mortgage  (q.v.).  The  modem  name 
is  bond  and  disposition  in  security.    See  Usbitabls  SECurRiums^        .  .  . 
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WADSWORTH,  Benjamin,  d.d  ,  1C69-1737;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege, 1690;  was  associate  pastor,  with  Mr.  Fo-xcroft,  of  tlie  First  church,  Boston,  1696-1725; 
elected  president  of  Harvard  college,  1725.  He  published  sermons  and  theological  treat- 
ises. 

WADSWORTH,  James,  1780-1817;  h.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748. 
He  was  town  clerk  of  Durham,  Conn.,  1756-86;  became  a  bng.gen.  in  the  continental 
army  in  1776;  was  a  member  of  the  Conn,  committee  of  safety,  and  had  chaise  of  the 
defense  of  the  Connecticut  sea-coast  in  1777.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  maj.gen.  in  the 
Conn,  militia.  He  was  aftei-ward  judge  of  the  New  Haven  county  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1783^6. 

WADSWORTH,  James,  1768-1844;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1787;  pur- 
chased with  his  brother  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Genesee  valley,  1790;  became  one  of 
tlie  wealthiest  land  owners  in  the  state;  wtis  much  interested  in  education,  and  at  his 
own  expense  printed  and  circulated  pamphlets,  employed  lecturers,  and  offered  premiums 
to  the  towns  which  established  school  libraries;  advocated  as  early  as  1811  the  formation 
of  normal  schools,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  state  normal  school;  founded 
and  endowed  an  institution  and  library  at  Geuesco  for  scientitic  lectures.  In  the  sale  of 
his  lands  he  stipulated  that  two  tracts  of  125  acres  each  in  every  township  should  be  free 
for  a  church  and  a  school. 

WADSWORTH,  James  Samuel,  1807-64;  b.  N.  Y. ;  studied  at  Hamilton  and  Har- 
vard colleges;  having  studied  law,  he  assumed  the  aire  of  the  family  estates;  was  mndc 
brig.gen.  of  vohmteers  in  1861,  and  military  governor  of  Washington  city,  1862;  pariici- 
puted  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg;  at  Gettysburg  his  division  was  the  first  to  engngo 
the  enemv,  and  through  the  day  lost  2,400  out  of  4,000  men;  during  the  second  and  third 
days*  fisrlit  maintainea  the  heisrhts  on  the  left  of  the  line.  In  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1864  his  division  crossed  the  Rapidan  May  5,  and  in  the  evening  suffered  severely  in  a 
conflict  of  several  hours.  On  the  following  day  he  was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  bullet 
and  died  Sundny,  May  8. 

WADSWORTH.  Peleg.  1748-1829;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  went  into 
busineas.  Entering  the  continental  army  as  capt.  of  a  company  of  minute-men,  he  wuj 
aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Ward,  adltgen.  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1777  appointed  brig.gen. 
He  was  captured  on  the  Penobscot  expedition,  where  he  was  second  in  command.  Set- 
tling in  Maine  in  1784,  he  was  a  state  senator  in  1792,  and  member  of  congress,  1792-1806. 
The  government  granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land  for  his  services. 

WAFEB,  in  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  usaee  of  the  eucliaristic  communion,  is 
the  name  given  (chiefly  by  non -Catholics)  to  the  thin  circular  portions  of  unlenyened 
bread  which  are  used  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  celebration  ana  administration  of  the 
Eucharist.  In  andent  times  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist  were  contributed  by 
the  faithful;  and  a  place  is  found  in  the  eucliaristic  service  of  every  known  liturgy  for 
this  offering,  still  known  by  the  name  of  offertory  (q.v.).  But  in  the  Latin  church,  for 
many  centuries,  the  bread  (which,  as  being  unleavened,  and  different  from  that  in  com- 
mon use,  needed  special  preparation)  has  l)een  provided  by  the  clergy;  and  the  pnictico 
has  been  followed  of  preparing  it  in  the  form  of  thin  cakes,  commonly,  although  not 
necessarihr  circular,  and  frequently  impressed  with  sacred  representations  or  emblems,  ns 
the  crucifixion,  the  lamb,  the  Christian  monogram,  the  cross,  and  other  sacred  symbol?*. 
The  circular  form  itself  is  by  some  ritualistic  writers  regarded  as  symbolical,  the  circle 
being  a  figure  of  perfection.  The  wafers  tised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  made 
of  different  sizes,  the  smallest  about  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  communion  of  the 
people,  a  second  considerably  larger  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  a  third  still 
larger  to  be  plactni  in  the  monstrance  (q.v.)  for  tlie  service  of  benediction  or  exposition. 
See  Lord's  Supper, 

WAPER3,  thin  disks  of  dried  paste,  mostly  colored,  used  for  sealing  letters,  or  for 
attaching  papery  together.  They  are  made  by  mixing^ne  wheaten  flour  with  water  and 
any  non-poisonous  coloring  materials,  so  as  to  form  a  mixture  notthicker  than  thin  ci-eam. 
A  small  quantit]^  of  this  is  poured  on  the  lower  limb  of  a  pair  of  wafer-irons,  which  are 
formed  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  but  with  flat  blades  about  12  in.  long  by  9  in  breadth,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  kept  well  polished.  Before  being  used  they  are  heated  over  a 
charcoal  or  coke  fire,  and  the  liquid  paste  being  poured  on  the  lower  blade,  the  pressure 
of  the  two  blades  distributes  it  equally  in  a  tliin  sheet  between  them,  the  superfluous 
material  being  squeezed  out  at  the  sides,  from  which  it  is  shaved  off  by  means  of  a  knife. 
In  a  few  seconds  of  lime,  if  the  blades  are  hot  enough,  the  sheet  of  paste  becomes  dry 
and  half  baked.  The  sheets  so  formed  are  then  stamped  out  into  disks  of  the  sizes 
required.  Formerly,  wafers  were  very  extensively  used,  and  their  manufacture  was  one 
of  considerable  importance;  but  the  introduction  of  gummed  envelopes  has  almost  driven 
them  out  of  use. 

WA'0E]nH0EK,  an  old  but  well-built  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland, 
is  situated  near  the  Rhine,  to  which  access  is  had  from  it  by  a  canal.  Pop.  *75,  6,()05. 
Wngeningen  has  gooi  schools  and  other  useful  institutions.  The  environs  are  beau- 
tiful, and  the  Wageningsche  Berg,  now  formed  into  a  burying- place,  is  especially  pictur- 
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Ship-building,  brick  and  tile-making,  tanning  leather,  rope-spinnine,  etc./with  agri- 
culture, are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Wageniugen  received  the  rights  of  a  town  in 
1263.  It  is  a  neat,  purely  Dutch  town,  selected  as  a  residence  by  many  who  wish  to  live 
quietly,  comfortably,  and  economically. 

WAGES  OF  LAW,  in  the  law  of  England,  was  an  old  form  of  giving  sureties  tiiat  at 
some  future  time  the  party  would  wage  his  law — that  is,  put  it  to  the  oaih  of  the  defend- 
ant, who  swore  in  presence  of  eleven  compurgators  as  to  the  debt  claimed.  The  action 
was  used  in  causes  w^here  ihere  was  some  secrecy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  debt,  or  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  character.  That  form  of  action  had  long  been  in  disuse,  but 
was  not  formally  abolished  till  the  statute  of  8  and  4  Will.  lY.  c.  ^. 

WAGER-POLICY,  in  insurance,  a  policy  in  which  the  insured  has  no  insurable 
interest.  Such  insurance  contract  is  void  in  law  as  contrary  to  public  policy.  Before 
this  was  definitely  settled  policies  of  the  kind  were  sometimes  given  the  words  '*  interest 
or  no  interest,"  or  "  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,"  being  inserted. 

WAOEBS,  in  the  common  law  of  England,  were  held  good,  if  they  were  not  against 
the  principles  of  morality,  public  decency,  or  sound  policy;  and  a  wager  or  bet  was 
defined  to  be,  a  contract  entered  into  without  color  or  fraud  ^between  two  or  more  per- 
sons for  a  good  consideration,  and  upon  mutual  promises  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  or  to  deliver  some  other  thing  to  each  other,  according  to  the  result  of  some 
contingency.  A  wager  has  been  held  void  which  was  made  on  the  life  of  Napoleon 
I.,  on  the  result  of  an  election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament,  etc.  Before  the 
statute  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  109,  wagers  above  a  certain  amount  were  declared  to  he  Illegal, 
but  now  wagera  on  a  race  are  not  illegal.  That  statute  provides'  that  all  contracts  or 
ngi'eements,  whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  shall  be 
null  and  void,  and  the  money  due  thereon  cannot  be  recovered  iu  any  court  of  law;  but 
that  enactment  does  not  apply  to  any  subscription  or  contribution  or  agreement  to  sub- 
scribe or  contribute  for  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  or 
winners  of  any  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise.  If  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
deposited  with  a  stakeholder,  not  as  a  stake,  but  by  way  of  wager,  it  may  be  recovered 
back  if  notice  is  given  to  the  stakeholder  before  the  event  comes  ofi*.  As  no  wager 
can  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  merely  a  debt  of  honor,  and  if  paid,  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  tlie  law  the  same  thing  as  giving  a  gratuity.  If  a  promissory -note  or  bill  of 
exchange  be  taken  as  security  for  money  either  won  by  betting  or  knowingly  lent  for 
betting,  the  consideration  is  illegal,  and  the  money  cannot  be  recovered.  A  recent  act 
was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  betting-houses,  and  imposes  penalties  on  persons  keeping 
or  using  houses  for  betting  purposes  (17  and  18  Vict.  c.  119);  and  justices  may  authorize 
constables  to  break  into  such  houses,  and  arrest  all  persons  found  therein.  Whoever  by 
a  cheating  wager  wins  money  from  another,  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  obtaining  the 
money  by  false  pretenses. — In  the  law  of  Scotland,  wagers  are  treated  as  pai^fa  iUieita, 
which  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  court  to  entertain  questions  about,  and  so  they 
are  not  recoverable  by  action.  The  act  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  109  does  not  apply  to  Scotlanil, 
but  there  are  older  statutes  of  a  somewhat  similar  effect. 

WAGERS  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  have  been  held  void  if  immoral,  indecent, 
tending  to  restrain  maniage,  or  (as  given  in  a  Pennsylvania  decision)  if  relatin;;  to  the 
age,  height,  weight,  wealth,  situation,  or  circumstances,  of  any  person;  also,  any  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Many  states  have  statute  making 
all  wagers  null  and  void,  and  in  others  an  elector  is  disqualified  either  by  statute  or  by 
constitutional  provision  from  casting  his  vote  at  an  election  in  regard  to  which  he  has 
made  a  wager.  Even  when  legal  the  stakeholder's  authority  may  be  rescinded  by  either 
party  before  the  event,  and  the  money  recovered  by  trover  or  assumpsit  actions. 

WAGES  means  the  money  given  for  personal  services,  as  distinct  from  the  price  of 
anything  sold,  whether  mme  by  the  seller  or  not.  -  When  a  man  makes  a  basket,  and 
sells  it,  the  price  is  not  wa^s,  though  it  may  be  the  Fame  thing  to  him.  The  term  has 
by  general  usage  been  limited  to  the  remuneration  of  hand-working.  A  manager  of  a 
bank  or  railway — even  an  overseer  or  a  clerk,  in  a  manufactory — is  said  to  draw  a  salary. 
It  is  generally  a  feature  of  wages,  too,  that  they  are  paid  at  sbort  intervals,  as  being 
necessary  for  immediate  support.  This  division  is  connected  with  social  distinctions 
which  have  exercised  a  baneful  moral  inflnence  in  the  direction  of  improvidence.  The 
clerk  at  a  hundred  a  year  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  who  dresses  decently,  and  so 
adjusts  his  expenditure  that  he  can  draw  it  quarterly.  The  puddler  or  shinglcf  who  can 
make  a  guine  a  day  is,  by  traditionary  usage,  a  member  of  the  needy  chisses,  who 
requires  to  draw  his  wages  weekly,  and  Is  expected  to  spend  them  at  once.  Wages  are 
more  absolutely  ruled  by  their  value  in  the  market  than  other  services.  A  writer  of 
poems  or  a  painter  of  pictures  does  work  which  is  exceptional — if  people  are  willing  to 
pay  him  any  price  he  may  ask  for  his  work,  there  is  probably  no  one  who  can  compete 
with  him  and  undersell  him.  A  lawyer  or  a  physician  may  also  have  special  qualities  to  a 
ffreat  extent  excluding  competition;  and  in  appointments  to  offices  requiring  trust, 
judgment,  and  skill,  a^great  many  things  have  to  be  considered  besides  the  question, 
who  will  do  the  duty  cheapest?  But  in  the  staple  hand  works — the  making  of  clothes, 
the  baking  of  bread,  and  the  like — there  are  uniform  functions  of  the  hand  which  a 
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certain  number  of  persons  will  always  be  fonnd  ready  to  give  for  a  price.  Strong  efforts 
are  made  from  time  to  time — by  combinations,  strikes,  etc.— to  make  wages  fictitiously 
high.  These  efforts  are  of  course  often  successful  for  a  time,  bringing  profit  to  some 
members  of  the  working-classes,  though  injury  to  others,  and  a  general  loss  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  But  the  great  law  of  political  economy,  that  labor  as  well  89 
all  other  things,  will  bring  what  it  is  worth,  ever  prevails  in  the  end  in  a  country 
where  trade  and  labor  are  tree.    See  Capital,  Combikation,  Labor,  Truck-system. 

WAGinsll,  Richard,  a  contemporary  German  operatic  composer.  He  was  bom  at 
Leipsic  in  1813,  and  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  In  1886,  he  was  kapell- 
meister at  Magdeburg,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  KOnigsberg,  Dresden,  and  Riga 
successively,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1841,  where  he  composed  his  two  earliest  operas,  Eientsi 
and  Derfiiegende  HoUdnder,  Riemi  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  Drea^ 
den.  His  next  opera,  TannMwter,  appeared  in  1845.  Being  involved  in  the  political 
schemes  of  1848,  Wagner  had  to  quit  Saxony,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  composed  LoJiengrm.  He  spent  the  season  of  1856  in  London,  where  he  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  philharmonic  society's  concerts.  In  1865,  he  was  invited  to 
Munich,  and  greatly  befriended  by  the  young  king  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him 
director  of  the  opera  house;  and  he  there  produced  his  opera  of  Ti%tstan  und  Isolde  the 
same  year;  and,  in  1868,  Die  Mtistersinger  ton  Aurnberg,  at  the  firet  perfonnance  of 
which  Wagner  sat  beside  the  king  in  the  royal  box.  Since  that  time,  his  energies  liave 
been  mainly'  devoted  to  the  securing  of  such  representations  of  his  works  as  he  and  his 
admirers  regard  as  proportionate  to  their  merits.  Wagner  has  kept  himself  constantly 
before  the  public  by  pamphlets  and  the  republication  of  favorable  newspaper  articles. 
Wagner  unions  have  been  formed  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Germany;  and  Baireuth, 
in  the  n.  of  Bavaria,  has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  center  for  a  grand  Wagner 
theater,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  witli  gi-eat  ceremony,  in  May,  1872,  by 
the  great  composer  himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  his  admireiB,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  which  (1876)  he  prepared  a  ^reat  operatic  tetralogy,  2)er  Bing  des  NibelMngen,  In: 
all  his  operas,  the  words  of  the  Ubrelto,  Wagner's  own  composition,  are  adapted  to  a 
declamatory  style  of  recitative,  relieved  by  harmonies  and  instrumentation  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  They  are  often  magnificent  in  spectacle,  but  sre  pur- 
posely deficient  in  what  is  commonlv  understood  as  melody.  Wagner's  position  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  highest  misrsion  and  true  end  and  object  of  music  is  only  realized  when 
it  is  the  exponent  of  poetry;  and  thai  instrumental  music  is  practically  dead. 

WAGNER,  Rudolf  Johannes,  b.  Leipsic,  Germany,  1828;  studied  chemistry  at 
Leipsic  and  Paris.  In  1851  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  Nuremberg,  iu  1856 
he  became  professor  of  technology  at  Wl\rzburg,  and  in  1858,  inspector  of  technical 
studies  in  Bavaria.  He  has  written  several  works  of  great  value  on  his  specialties,  of 
which  some  have  been  translated  into  English.  He  is  editor  of  the  JahreabericfUe  iber 
Chcmisclie  TecJinologie. 

WAOOK,  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers,  is  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  but  varies  considerably  in  the  construction  of  its  other  parts,  according  to  the 
species  of  the  ti-afl^ic  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  Since  the  wagon  has  four  wheels, 
it.  is  quite  unnecessary  that  nny  part  of  the  weight  should  be  sustained  on  the  shafts,  and 
accordingly  these  latter  are  hinged  to  the  fore-part  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  let 
dow^n  at  pleasure.  Wagons  being  generally  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  two  pair  of 
shafts  are  employed;  and  when  three  horses  are  voked  abreast,  the  center  one  is  the 
.«ihaft  horse,  the  right  and  left  "wheelers"  are  yoked  by  traces  to  the  wagon-frame;  and 
each  of  the  latter  is  attached  by  a  chain  from  its  collar  to  a  shaft,  so  as  to  preserve  tlie 
parallelism  of  iU  action.  Most  wagons  are  set  on  springs,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle,  and  the  absence  of  the  "steadying  weight  of  the  horse,  owing  to  the  shafts 
not  being  immovably  attached  to  the  frame.  For  facility  in  turning,  the  fore  wheels  are  . 
occasionally  smaller  than  the  hind  ones;  and  in  addition,  the  fore  axle  of  the  lighter 
kinds  of  wagon  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  wagon  by  a  swivel -joint,  the  shafts  or  pole 
being  in  this  case  attached  to  the  fore  axle;  but  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  wheels 
is  open  to  grave  objection,  on  account  of  the  greater  friction.  It  being  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  beasts  of  draught  to  control  and  subdue  the  momentum  of  a  heavily-loaded 
wagon  descending  a  slope,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  drag  of  some  sort;  the  rudest  forms 
of  which  are  a  thick  cylinder  of  tough  wood  inserted  between  two  spokes  of  the  wagon 
which,  being  carried  upward  in  the  wheel's  revolution,  is  "jammed"  against  the  under 
side  of  the  wagon-frame,  and  stops  the  wheel's  rotation ;  and  the  cliaiv-drag,  which  was 
merely  a  chain  firmly  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  wagon-frame  between  a  fore  and  a  hind 
wheel,  and  furnished  at  the  other  end  with  a  large  hook,  to  hold  the  tire  of  the  hind 
wheel;  the  method  of  chaining  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  together  was  also  employed. 
But  in  the  better  class  of  wagons,  the  shoe  and  hreak  (see  Drag)  are  now  employed. 
The  various  forms  of  wagon  in  common  use  are  the  brewer's  drag,  the  railway  lony, 
the  agricultural  loatn  (in  common  use  in  England  and  on  the  continent),  and  the  buUoek- 
eart  of  s.  Africa.  The  comparative  merits  of  a  vehicle  in  which  the  horee  has  merely 
to  draw,  and  one,  as  the  cart,  in  which  he  has  to  carry  as  well  as  draw,  have  often  been 
discussed,  though  never  sufficiently  tested ;  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that, 
despite  the  distress  arising  from  his  confined  position  in  the  comparatively  immovable  (> 
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Abafts  of  a  cart,  a  hone  can  transport  a  greater  weight  to  a  moderate  distance  by  the 
same  exertion  of  muscular  force  in  a  cart  tlian  in  a  wagon. 

VAGOH-TBAUr,  an  indispensable  companion  of  an  army  under  this  or  some  other 
title.  It  serves  to  convey  the  ammunition,  provisions,  sick,  wounded,  camp-equipage, 
etc.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  British  army,  th<.>  army  service  corps  i>erforms  this 
function,  although  in  China  (1860)  and  New  Zealand  (1863-5)  the  commissiiriat  provided 
and  organized  its  own  wagon-service. 

WA'OBAM,  or  Deutsch-Wagrajc,  a  village  of  lower  Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Russbach,  10  m.  n.e.  by  e.  from  Vienna,  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  the  site  of  the 
great  battle  between  the  French  and  Austrian!  in  the  canipnign  of  1809,  which  forced 
Austria  to  bow  before  Napoleon,  and  submit  to  the  <)ncn)us  conditions  of  the  fourth 
treaty  of  Vienna  (q.v.).  After  the  capture  of  Vienna.  Napoleon  resolved  to  pass  the 
Danube,  and  complete  the  prostration  of  Austria's  military  strength  by  the  destruction 
of  her  last  army — ^that  under  the  archduke  Charles;  and  with  this  view,  h«  called  in  the 
Italian  army,  under  Eugene  Beuuharnois,  and  all  his  outlyinij  corps,  concentrating  them 
Id  and  al)outthe  island  of  Lobau;  and  after  a  few  feints,  calculated  to  mislead  the  arch- 
duke, who,  stationed  on  the  n.  bank,  was  vigilantly  guarding  the  various  crossings,  suc- 
ceeded m  effecting  a  most  extraordinary  passage,  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  1809,  from 
the  ishmdof  Lobau  to  then,  bank,  opposite  Enzersdorf,  landing  150,0(X)  infantry,  30.(XK) 
cavalry,  and  600  pieces  of  cannon  before  six  in  the  morning.  When  the  morning  light 
showed  the  Austrians  how  they  had  been  out-maneuvered,  they  retreated  across  tJic 
plain  of  the  March-Held  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  to;>k  up  a  formidable  position  at 
Wagram,  and  being  closely  followed  up,  were,  on  the  evening  of  July  5,  atracked  by  a 
part  of  the  French  army.  By  the  vigonms  exertions  of  the  archduke  in  person,  the 
assailants— after  a  temi>orary  success — were  completely  repulsed,  and  the  Austrians, 
exulting  in  their  second  victory  over  Napoleon,  waited  in  sanguine  expectation  the 
events  of  the  next  day.  In  the  mornini^,  ttie  archduke  re<olved  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  succeeded  at  first  in  defeating  the  French  center  under  Massena,  and  in  forcing  their 
left  into  inextricable  confusion,  followed  by  total  rout;  but  at  the  same  lime  his  own 
left  was  turned  by  Davoust,  and  this  success  followed  up  by  a  successful  attack  of 
Macdonald  on  their  center,  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat,  which  they  did  in  the  most 
orderly  manner,  carrying  with  them  5.000  prisoners,  am\  leaving  25,000  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle — the  French  loss  being  about  equal.  This  drawn  battle 
(the  a  rein  hike  having,  as  Savary  says,  *'in  reality  no  reason  for  retiring")  had  all  the 
moral  effects  of  a  victory  for  the  French ;  and  was  followed  on  July  11  by  the  armlslioe 
of  Zntiim,  which  resulted  in  the  fourth  treaty  of  Vienna. 

WAGTAIL,  MotadUa,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  motndlJida,  which  is  now  very 
generally  regarded  »s  a  sub-family  {tnotaciUincp)  of  gylvi(uIfB.  distingui-'hed  by  a  length- 
ened and  slender  bill,  long  and  pointed  wings,  rather  lon^:  and  slightly  curved  claws, 
and  a  Ions:  narrow  tail,  which  the  bird  incessantly  wags  up  and  down,  with  a  jerking 
motion.  The  genus  motaeUlaot  Linnaeus  included  many  of  the  st/lmad/B  not  belonging  to 
this  group,  as  the  red-breast,  nightingale,  black-cap,  and  blue- bird.  The  genus  moiaalia, 
as  now  restricted,  has  a  slender  awi-^haped,  straight  bill;  the  nostrils  oval,  on  the  sides  of 
Uie  bill  near  the  base,  partly  covered  by  a  naked  membran?;  the  wings  of  moderate  size, 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest,  the  second  and  third  nearly  as  long  as  the  first,  the 
tertials  very  long;  the  tarsus  much  longer  than  the  middle*  toe;  the  ttul  of  twelve 
feathers,  long,  and  nearly  equal  at  the  end. — The  waglailH  run  with  great  celerity,  and 
seek  their  food  on  the  ground.  Their  food  consists  chiefl/  of  insects  and  small  seeds. 
They  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  inundated  field<4,  and  other  moist 
grounds.  "  While  the  cows  are  feeding  in  moist  low  pastures,"  says  White  (iVai.  Uie.  of 
lielborne),  "  broods  of  wagtails,  white  and  gray,  run  round  them,  close  up  to  their  noses, 
.  and  under  their  very  bellies,  availing  themselves  of  the  files  that  settle  on  their  legs, 
and  probably  finding  worms  and  larvajthat  are  roused  by  the  tmmpling  of  their  feet.** 
Waiftails  make  their  nests  on  the  ground,  among  moist  herbage,  or  in  stony  places, 
jfTheir  flight  is  rapid  and  undulatory.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of- 
•  the  old  world.     No  species  is  found  in  America. 

A  conunon  British  species  is  the  Pied  Wagtail  {M.  TarrelUi),  which  is  from  7  to  8 
in.  in  length,  the  long  tail  included,  and  has  prettily  variid  white  and  black  plumage. 
It  is  abundant  over  the  whole  south  of  Europe,  and  i^  found  there  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  which  is  the  case  also  in  the  south  of  England;  but  in  more  northern  regions  it 
is  only  a  summer  visitant,  as  in  the  Orkney  islands,  where  it  is  the  first  of  the  migatory 
birds  to  depart  southward,  the  migration  taking  place  almost  as  soon  as  the  youtig  are 
able  for  flight.  The  pied  wagtail  is  incess*mtly  in  motion,  jerking  its  tail,  running 
quickly  alone  the  irround  in  quest  of  insects,  and  making  sliort  flights  from  place  to 
place,  chirping  as  it  flies.  It  is  often  to  be  seen  wading  in  shallow  water,  in  pursuit  of 
aquatic  insects,  and  catching  also  small  minnows  when  they  approach  the  suriacc  of  the 
water.  This  species  was  long  confounded  with  the  White  Wagtail  {M.  alba),  of  the 
eontinenl  of  Europe,  commom  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  in  many  imrt* 
of  Asia,  and  in  elevated  situations  in  India  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  but  not  a  native  of 
Britain.  The  two  species  are,  however,  very  similar. — The  Gray  Wagtail  (M.  boarvh) 
is  bluish  gray  above,  with  rump  and  lower  parts  yellow;  a  black  patch x)n  the  throat  in 
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summer.  It  is  abundant  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  is  com- 
monly seen  on  pastures,  often  in  close  attendance  on  cattle  or  sheep,  whence  the  French 
name  bergeronette,  given  to  this  and  other  species  of  wagtail  of  similar  habits. — The 
Yellow  Wagtail  {M.  flam),  and  the  Green-ueadkd  Wagtail  (M.  Bayi),  also  British 
species,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  common,  belonging  to  a  sub-genus,  by  some 
regarded  as  a  distinct  genus,  budytes^  having  the  hind-claw  very  long  and  sharp,  and 
thus  approaching  in  character  to  the  pipits  (q.v.)  or  titlarks. 

WAHA'BIB,  or  Waha'bites,  a  recent  Mohammedan  sect,  now  dominant  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arjibia.  The  movement  may  be  considered  a  puritanic  reform,  which 
seeks  to  purge  away  the  innovations  and  corruptions  introduced  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  to  bnng  back  th**  doctrines  and  observances  of  Islam  to  tlie  literal  precepts  of  the 
Koran  and  of  the  Sunna  (q.v.),  or  oral  instructions  of  Mohammed  himself.  This  puri- 
fied faith  the  Wahabis  consider  it  their  duty  to  impose  at  the  point  of  the  swoni — in 
this,  too,  following  strictly  the  precepts  and  practice  of  Mohammed  and  the  first  caliphs. 
The  founder  of  the  sect,  Ibn-abd-ul-Wah&b,  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  sheik,  or  chief,  and 
was  born  in  Nejed  or  Nejd  (the  central  highlands  of  Arabia),  about  the  end  of  the  17ih 
century.  He  is  said  to  hikve  visited  various  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  cast, 
and  to  have  lived  some  years  in  Damascus;  and  here  he  is  represented  as  forming  the 
resolution  to  restore  in  its  primitive  shape  the  ruined  structure  of  Islam.  Nor  was  the 
task  an  easy  one.  Throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  more  especially  among  the  Turks;  and  religion  was  little  else  than 
a  round  of  external  ceremonies — prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  the  worshiping  of  the 
holy  sheiks  or  saints  at  their  tombs,  and  other  superstitious  innovations.  In  central  and 
eastern  Arabia  where  the  faith  of  Mohammed  had  never  taken  deep  root,  matters  were 
even  worse.  Accoi*ding  to  Palgrave,  *'  almost  every  trace  of  Islam  had  long  since  vanished 
from  Nejed,  where  the  worship  of  the  Djann  (genii),  under  the  spreading  foliage  of  large 
trees,  or  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  Djebel  Toweyk.  along  with  the  invocation  of  the 
dead  and  sacrifices  at  their  tombs,  was  blended  with  remnants  of  old  Sabsean  supersti- 
tion, not  without  positive  traces  of  the  doctrines  of  Mose^'^lemah  and  Kermut.  The 
Koran  was  unread,  tlie  five  daily  prayers  forgotten,  and  no  one  cared  where  Mecca  lay, 
.  east  or  west,  north  or  south;  tithes,  ablutions,  and  pilgrimages  were  things  unheard  of.** 
(Central  Arabia  was  at  that  time  divided  among  a  multitude  of  virtually  independent 
chiefs.  One  of  these  chiefs,  named  Sa*u'd  (or  Saoo'd),  a  young  man  of  ardent  and  capa- 
cious mind,  who  ruled  over  the  small  territory  around  the  stronghold  of  Derarjeh,  or 
Dureeyeh*  (in  Nejed),  was  the  first  important  convert  made  by  Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab  after 
his  return  home;  and  the  example  of  the  prince  was  followed  by  his  kindred  and  retinue. 
The  Wahabi  is  said  to  have  promised  Sa'ud  that  if  he  would  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  pure  Islam,  he  would  make  him  sole  ruler  of  Nejed,  and  the  first  potentate  in  Arabia. 
Tiio  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  partly  in  8a*ud's  reign,  and  fully  in  that  of  his  son;  and  the 
Sa'ud  dynasty  is  at  this  day  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula,  while  the  decendants  of 
Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab  (who  lived  till  1787)  continue  to  act  as  spiritual  directors,  tliough 
without  any  acknowledged  authority.  It  was  about  1746  that  Sa'ud  began  to  act  as 
apostle  militant  of  the  new,  or  rather  revived  Islam.  One  after  another  he  subdued 
his  heretical  neighbors,  offering  them  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  extermination. 
Dying  in  1765,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abd-ul-Aziz,  who  carried  on  the  same  policy 
with  vigor  and  success.  Extending  his  sway  to  llasa  (Al-Ahsa,  as  col.  Pelly  spoils  it, 
and  anciently  Ha'-),  and  other  places  on  the  JPcrsian  gulf,  he  was  brought  in  hostile  con- 
tact with  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Bagdad,  and  from  that  place  an  expedition  was  sent 
in  1797  against  the  Wahabis  by  way  of  Hasa;  but  it  failed  to  penetrate  into  Nejed,  and 
proved  fruitless.  The  Wahabis  now  grew  bolder  in  their  plundering  excursions  toward 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  1801,  8a* ud.  the  son  of  Abd-ul-Aziz,  led  an  army  against  the  holy 
city  of  Meshed  Hussein,  or  Kerhpla,  took  it,  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, destroyed  the  tomb  of  Hussein,  the  grandson  of  Mohammed,  and  caiTied  off  the  . 
treasure.  On  this,  a  second  Turkish  army  was  sent  from  Bagdad  against  Nejed,  but 
was  routed,  and  the  greater  part  slain.  The  conquest  of  Hejaz  was  next  undertaken  by 
the  Wahabis.  For  two  or  three  years,  Ghaleb.  the  ruler  of  Mecca,  had  been  more  and 
more  hemmed  in  by  neighboring  chiefs  who  had  joined  the  Wahabis.  and  now,  in  1803, 
Sa'ud  collected  a  large  army,  and  defeating  Ghaleb  in  several  battles,  laid  siege  to  Mecca, 
which,  after  a  resistance  of  two  or  three  "months,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Not  the 
sliffhtest  excess  was  committed,  but  the  people  had  to  become  Wahabis — **  that  is,  they 
were  obliged  to  pray  more  punctually  than  usual,  to  lay  aside  and  conceal  their  fine  silk 
dresses,  and  to  desist  from  smoking  in  public.  Heaps'of  Persian  pipes,  collected  from 
all  tlie  houses,  were  burned  before  8a*ud*8  headquarters,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  for^ 
biddim." — ^Burckhardt. 

Failing  to  take  Jiddah.  into  which  Ghaleb  had  thrown  himself,  the  Wahabi  forces 
went  northward,  and,  in  1804,  took  Medina,  where  they  stripped  the  tomb  of  Moham- 
me<l  of  its  accumulated  treasures,  and  prohibited  the  approach  to  it  of  all  but  Wahabis, 
as  they  considered  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  the  Turks  and  others  as  idolatrous.    At 

•  Kothlng  is  more  perplexing  than  the  orthography  of  Arabic  proper  names;  every  traveler  flpellH 
them  In  a  way  of  his  own.  In  comparing  BtircUiardt,  Palgrave,  and  coL  Pelly,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
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Medina,  **  the  Wahabis  enforced  with  great  strictness  tbe  regular  observance  of  praycra. 
The  names  of  all  the  adult  male  inhabitants  were  called  over  in  the  mosque  after  mora- 
ing,  mid-day,  and  evening  prayers,  and  those  who  did  not  obey  the  call  were  puniahecL 
A  respectable  woman,  accused  of  having  smoked  the  Persian  pipe,  was  placed  upon  a 
jackass,  with  the  pipe  suspended  from  her  neck,  round  which  was  twisted  the  long  flex- 
ible tu.be  or  snake ;  in  this  state  she  was  paraded  through  the  town. " — Burckhardt. 

During  these  events,  Abd-ul-Aziz  had  been  assassinated,  in  the  end  of  1803,  by  a  fa- 
natical Persian,  whose  family  had  been  murdered  by  the  Wahabis  at  Meshed  Hussein. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sa'ud  II.,  who  had  for  some  time  conducted  the  wars»  and 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  ruler  and  warrior  of  the  dynasty.  For  several  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Hejaz,  he  continued  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  power.  Plundering 
incursions  were  made  to  the  very  vicinity  of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus;  while 
the  Wahabi  sheik  of  Asir  (lying  s.  of  Hejaz)  imposed  the  new  faith  on  a  great  part  of 
Yemen.  On  the  east,  Sa'ud  took  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  annexed  a  part  of  the  Persian 
coast  on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  sultan  of  Oman.  This 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  which  sent  (1808)  a  force,  and  severely 
chastised  the  Wahabi  pirates  that  infested  the  commerce  of  Uie  Persian  gulf. 

While  these  external  struggles  were  going  on,  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Nejed  broke  out  in  revolt,  instigated  mainly,  perhaps,  by  the  local  chiefs,  whose  power, 
formerly  independent,  was  now  circumscribed,  or  altogether  taken  away  by  the  central 
government ;  but  the  rising  was  speedily  suppressed^  and  a  terrible  example  was  made  of 
the  province  of  Harik  and  the  town  of  Hulah,  which  last  was  completely  demolished, 
and  its  inhabitants  (the  male  inliabitants  were  reckoned  at  10,000)  butchered  almost  to  a 
man. 

From  1802,  the  Wahabis  had  prevented  the  great  pilgrim  caravans  from  reaching 
Mecca,  both  because  they  held  the  observances  of  the  Turk  and  Persian  hajjis  to  be  idol- 
atrous, and  also  because  thev  were  scandalized  at  the  gross  immorality  and  indecency 
which  were  openly  practiced  by  these  pilgrims.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  horror 
spread  through  the  Mohammedan  world  when  it  was  told  that  the  tomb  of  tbe  prophet 
had  been  despoiled  by  heretics,  who  prevented  the  faithful  from  perfoiming  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  their  religion.  Accordingly,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  acknowl- 
edged protector  of  Mohammedanism,  as  early  as  1804,  imposed  on  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
newly  appointed  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  taak  of  recovering  the  holy  cities.  With  the  dila- 
toriness,  however,  characteristic  of  the  east,  nothing  was  done  till  1811.  when  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  them,  under  the  command  of  the  pasha's  son,  Tusun-bey.  Medina 
was  taken  by  the  Egyptian  forces  in  1812,  and  Mecca  in  the  following  year;  and  a  pro- 
tracted and  desultory  warfare,  with  varying  success,  was  kept  up  with  the  Wahabis  in 
liojaz  and  around  its  confines.  At  last,  in  1815,  Ibrahim  pasha  (q.v.)  undertook  to 
penetrate  into  central  Arabiu  and  crush  the  hornets  in  their  nests.  The  enterprise  was 
f  iicilitated  by  the  death  of  Sa'ud  in  1814.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdallah,  who, 
though  an  able  warrior,  was  less  adroit  in  securing  unity  of  action  among  the  numerous 
tribes  under  his  sway.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1818*  and  after  repeated  conflicts,  that 
Ibrahim  succeeded  in  decisively  breaking  the  Wahabi  force,  and  capturing  their  capital, 
Deraijeb,  which  was  laid  in  ruins.  Abdalluh-lbn-Sa'ud  was  sent  to  Coustantiuople, 
where  he  and  some  of  his  ministers  were  beheaded  (1818).  Ibrahim  continued  some 
months  in  Arabia,  consolidating  his  conquests  throughout  Nejed  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. His  policy  was  one  of  gentleness  and  conciliation  toward  the  chiefs  and  com- 
mon people,  and  of  stem  repression  toward  the  fanatical  religious  teachei*a;  and  except 
among  these,  his  name  is  said  to  be  yet  popular  througliout  central  Arabia.  But  the 
folly  and  tvranny  of  the  vice-governors  whom  he  left,  soon  caused  a  general  insurrection; 
the  Egyptians  had  to  retire  to  Easim ;  and  Turki,  a  son  of  Abdallal),  was  proclaimed 
eullan  of  Nejed,  Riad  being  now  chosen  as  the  capit^.  Renewed  expeditions  were 
undertaken  by  the  Egyptian  commanders,  driving,  first,  Turki  from  his  capital  for  a 
time,  and  then  his  son  and  successor,  Feysul;  instead  of  whom,  a  chieftain  favorable  to 
Egyptian  rule  was  appointed.  But  soon  after  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali  (1B49),  the 
Egyptians  gave  up  the  struggle;  Feysul  was  recalled  from  exile;  and  under  liim  and  his 
Jou  and  vicegerent,  Abdallah  II.,  the  Wahabi  sway  had  become  more  powerful  and 
extensive  than  ever.  In  1870  Feysul  was  assassinatecl,  and  the  dissensions  between  his 
two  sons  Abdallah  and  Sa'ud  led  to  a  civil  war.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  Ottoman 
'government  to  send  a  military  force  into  the  Persian  gulf,  which  occupied  Hofhuf,  the 
^pital  of  Hasa,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate  furtlier  into  Nejed, 

Accordiiig  to  Burckhardt,  there  is  not  a  single  new  precept  in  the  Wahabi  code. 
The  only  difference  between  the  sect  and  the  orthodox  Turks  (improperly  so  termed)  is, 
*'  that  the  Wahabis  rigidlv  follow  the  same  laws  which  the  others  neglect,  or  have  ceased 
altogether  to  ol)6erve.  To  describe,  therefore,  the  Wahabi  religion,  would  be  to  recapit- 
ulate the  Mussulman  faith :  and  to  show  in  what  points  their  sect  differs  from  the  Turks, 
would  be  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  abuses  of  which  the  latter  are  guilty. "  One  peculiarity  of 
the  Wahabis  is  their  zeal  against  gaudy  dress — silk  and  ^old  ornaments — and  tobacco. 
In  their  wars  of  conversion,  '*  No  smoking"  has  been  a  kmd  of  battle-cry.  The  recent 
traveler,  Palgrave,  who  came  into  more  iutimate  contact  with  the  Wahabis  than  Burck- 
hardt, has  a  much  less  favorable  opinion  both  of  their  doctrines  and  their  practice.  He 
describes  their  empire  as  "  a  compact  and  well-organized  government,  wbere  centraliza' 
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don  is  fully  understood,  and  effectually  carried  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and  con^ 
necting  links  are  force  and  fanaticism.  It  is  capable  of  frontier  extension,  and  hence  is 
dangerous  to  its  neighbors,  some  of  whom  it  is  even  now  swallowing  up.  Incapable  of 
true  internal  progress,  hostile  to  commerce,  unfavorable  to  arts  and  even  to  agriculture, 
aad  in  the  highest  degree  intolerant  and  aggressive,  it  can  neither  better  ilself  nor  benefit 
others;  while  the  order  and  calm  which  it  sometimes  spreads  over  the  lands  of  its  conquest 
are  described  in  the  oft-cited  Ubi  ioHtiuUnem  fadunt,  pOGtm  appdlant  of  the  Roman 
annalist  We  may  add,  that  its  weal^est  point  lies  in  family  rivalries  and  feuds  of  suc- 
cession, which,  jomed  to  the  anti-Wahabian  reaction  existing  far  and  wide  throughout 
Arabia,  may  one  dav  disint^ate  and  shatter  the  Nejedean  empire,  yet  not  destroy  it 
altogether.  But  so  long  as  Wahabiism  shall  prevail  in  the  center  and  uplands  of  Arabia, 
small,  indeed,  are  the  hopes  of  civilization,  advancement,  and  national  prosperity  fof  the 
Arab  race. "    Col.  Pelly  characterizes  the  Wahabis  as  *  *  Warlike  Mohammedan  Quakers. " 

Of  late  years  the  tenets  of  these  puritans  have  taken  root  among  the  Mussulmap 
population  of  India,  and  caused  very  cousiderul^le  uneasiness. 

The  following  statistical  table  oi  the  Wahabian  empire  was  drawn  up  by  Palgrave, 
mostly  from  the  official  registers  at  Riad: 
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The  Bedouin  poptrlations  within  the  territories  number  upward  of  70,000.  A  good  many 
of  the  towns  are  large,  and  populous  to  a  degree  tliat  the  current  notions  of  central 
Arabia  would  hardly  lead  us  to  look  for.  The  following  are  among  tliose  of  which  Pal- 
grave estimates  the  population:  Eyun.  10,000;  Bereydah,  25,000;  Oneyzah,  30,000;  Tow- 
eym,  12,000-16,000;  Horeymelah,  10,000;  Mejmaa,  10.000-12,000;  Riad,  the  capital 
(which  col.  Pelley  has  ascertained  to  be  in  lat.  24"  38'  34',  long.  46**  41'  48"),  has  prob- 
ably about  40,000;  Kharfah,  8,000;  Hofhnf  (Al-Hufhuf),  24.000.  Katif  (Khutif)  is  the 
most  direct  port  of  the  Wahabian  dominions;  and  the  province  of  Hasa  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  the  richest. 

To  the  n.  of  Nejed  and  its  dependencies  lies  a  kingdom  formerly  niled  over  by  a 
half-hearted  ally  of  Feysul's,  Telal,  the  chief  of  Bjebel  Shomer,  and  consisting  of  five 
provinces — Djebel  Shomer,  Djowf,  Kheybar,  Upper  Kasim,  Teymar—wiih  a  settled 
pop.  of  274,000,  and  106,000  Bedouins.  Havel,  the  capital,  has  a  pop.  of  22,000.  This 
part  of  Arabia  was  overrun  and  converted  during  the  first  outbreak  of  Wahabi  propa^ 
gandism;  but  the  conversion  was  only  seemine,  and  during  the  interference  of  Egypt 
io  Arabian  matters  the  countiy  regained  a  kina  of  independency.  Since  the  death  of 
TeUl,  Ottoman  interference  has  been  attempted.  The  ^at  majority  of  the  people  are 
averse  to  Wahabiism.  Still,  the  Wahabis  have  numerous  partisans  and  missionaries 
and  spies  in  all  the  towns,  and  their  influence  is  hated  and  feared  by  prince  and  people. 
Even  Oman,  where  the  new  Islam  is  said  to  be  still  more  distasteful,  has  been  brought 
in  some  degree  under  the  political  sway  of  the  Wahabis,  and  pays  a  small  yearly  tribute? 

Karsten  Niebuhr  (q.v.)  is  the  first  European  writer  who  mentions  the  Wahabis; 
Burckhardt,  JV«?fe«  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahalns  (1830),  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Wahabi  doc- 
.trines  and  of  their  history  down  to  1815;  sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  for  many  vears 
resident  at  Bagdad,  to  his  Aoeount  cf  the  Transactions  of  His  Majest^fs  Mimon  to  the  Vourt 
ofPentia,  appends  a  **  Brief  History  of  the  Wahauby;"  Menacin.  IJistoire  de  VErfypt  *w« 
fe  Gouvemement  de  Mokfummed  AU;  Oorancez,  BMoire  des  Wahabis,  with  maps.  Tine 
most  recent  autiiorities  on  the  subject  are  W.  G.  Palgrave's  Nwrratke  of  a  Yearns  Jnurnt^ 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  18S2-63  (Macmilian  &  Co  ,  1865);  and  "  A  Visit  to 
the  Wahabee  Capital,"  by  lieutcol.  L.  Pelley,  H.M.  political  resident,  Persian  gulf,  in 
Gtog.  Soc.  Journal,  1885. 

WAHKIAK'UM,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Washington  territory,  having  the  Columbia  river  for 
its  8.  boundary;  255  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  1,600—702  of  American  birth,  616  colored.  Co. 
flcat,  Cathlamet. 

WAHOO.    See  Elm. 

'WAXB'LXSOiES,  a  t.  of  Wllrtemberg,  on  the  Hems,  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar;  pop; 
^,  4,128.     It  usually  gets  the  credit  of  having  given  to  the  family  of  the  Hohenstaufen  C 
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the  title  which  became  Italianized  into  Ghibellines  (see  Guelfhs  and  Ghcbelljkbs): 
but  liaumer  (q.v.).  the  historian  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dyiiasty,  upholds  the  cluim  of 
another  Waiblingen  in  Wllrtemberg,  on  the  Kocher,  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt. 

WAIFS,  in  English  law,  are  goods  stolen,  and  waived  or  abandoned  by  the  felon  on 
being  pursued.  The  goods  belong  to  tlie  crown,  but  the  owner,  on  doing  diligence  to 
prosecute  and  convict  the  thief,  can  have  them  again, 

WAIKSOOT  (Sax.  wag,  a  wall,  and  scot  or  sehot,  corresponding  to  Q«r.  seheit,  a  split 
or  cut  piece  of  timber — ^from  sefteiden,  to  divide;  the  word  would  thus  mean  wall-timbtr 
or  boards),  the  name  given  to  boards  lining  the  interior  walls  of  apartments.  Such  lining. 
usually  in  panels,  is  very  commcm  in  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  name  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  best  kinds  of  oak  boards,  from  oak  having  been  so  much  used  for  paneling. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  d.d.,d.c.l..  1792-1854;  b.  England ;  of  Ameri- 
can parentage ;  came  to  this  country,1803,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,1812;  became 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Hartfora,  Coun.,  1816;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York,  1819;  rector  of  Grace  church,  1821;  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  1834;  took 
cliarge  of  8t.  John's  chapel.  Trinity  parish.  New  York,  1837;  visited  Europe  aud  the 
east,  1848-49,  and  Europe  a  second  time,  1852,  when  he  received  from  Oxford  the  de^rree 
of  D.C.L. ;  elected  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  consecrated  in 
Oct.,  1852.  Among  his  published  writings  are :  There  cannot  be  a  Church  without  a  BiaJiop 
— a  controversy  with  rev.  Dr.  Potts;  and  Tlui  PaHiways  and  Abiding- Places  of  our  Lord. 

'WAJBT,  in  a  ship,  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  deck  lying  between  the  fore  and^naiq 
masts.  In  it  the  larger  boats  are  stowed,  and  along  its  gunwale  the  crew  pile  their  ham- 
mocks during  the  day.     In  a  steamer  the  waist  is  much  broken  into  by  the  engine  room. 

WAITE,  Henry  Randall,  ph.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1846;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college. 
1868;  studied  at  Union  theological  seminary  (Presbyterian),  New  York;  resided  in 
Europe,  1871-74,  organizing  American  chapels  at  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  bein^  chaplain 
at  Rome;  became  editor  of  Daily  Evening  Journal  at  New  Haven,  1874;  associate  ettitor 
of  InternaiiontU  Review  at  New  York;  lecturer  on  political  science  in  the  Syracuse  uni- 
versity ;  and  president  of  the  political  science  association  and  of  the  national  reform  lea.:rnc, 
both  of  which  were  or^iuiiwd  by  his  efforts.  He  has  published  Sermons  from  t/ie  Uje  of 
8t,  Paul  at  Rome,  and  is  writing  other  works. 

WAITE,  MoRmsoN  Remicii,  ll.d.,  b.  Lyme,  Conn.,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, 1837,  a  classmate  of  William  M.  Evarts  and  Edwards  Plerrepont;  studied  law  at 
Lyme,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  success- 
fully in  Maumee  City  and  Toledo.  In  1849  he  served  in  the  state  legislature,  but  after 
that,  though  frequently  offered  political  and  judicial  positions,  declined  all  nominations 
and  built  up  a  large  practice  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  law.  In  1871  he  was  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Geneva  arbitration  on  the  AUibtima  claims.  He 
was  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Ohio,  1873,  and  in  March  of  the  next 
year  was  nominated  as  chief -justice  of  the  United  States  by  president  Grant,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate. 

WAITS  (anciently  spelled  waightes)  is  a  name  which  has,  at  successive  periods  of  our 
history,  been  given  to  different  classes  of  musical  watchmen.  The  word  is  one.  in 
ulightly  varied'forms,  common  in  the  sense  of  guard  or  watchman  to  all  the  Germanic 
languages.  It  is  the  German  wacJii  or  wadie,  Dutch  wagt,  Danish  f)aghi.  Swedish  u>ikt, 
Scotch  wate.  and  the  English  watch.  How  the  word  in  the  form  of  waits  came  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  musical  watchmen  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  the  lime  of  Edward  IV.  the  waits  appearea  to  have  formed  a  distinct  class  from  boih 
ihe  watch  and  the  minstrels.  It  was  their  duty,  we  learn  from  Rymer's  Fkgdcra,  to  pipe 
the  watch  nightljr  in  the  king's  court  from  Michaelmas  to  Shrove  Thursday  four  times, 
in  the  summer  nights  three  times,  and  to  make  *'  the  bon  gnyte'*  at  every  chamber  door 
bind  office,  for  fear  of  pyckeres  and  pillers.  The  waits  were  not  confined  to  the  court; 
there  were  musical  watchmen  at  an  early  period  in  manv  provincial  towns.  In  Exeter 
a  regular  company  existed  in  1400.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  {Knight  of  ihe  Burning 
Pestle)  speak  of  the  "  waits  of  South wark  as  rare  fellows  as  any  in  England."  The 
word  in  the  provinces  was  afterward  sometimes  applied  to  the  town  musicians,  who  tthxj 
have  represented  the  old  waits,  but  who  had  no  duties  to  perform  as  watchmen.  The 
came  was  als>o  given  to  the  town  band,  or  to  private  musicians  when  emplovcd  as.sere- 
•naders.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Tatler  (No.  222).  The  writer  says  that  it  had  become 
80  much  the  custom  for  lovers  to  employ  the  waits  to  help  them  through  their  courtship 
in  Nottingham,  that  the  ladies  of  that  place  could  get  no  sleep  by  reason  of  riotous 
lovers  who  infested  the  streets  with  violins  and  bass-viols  between  12  o'clock  ami  4  in 
the  morning.  Till  recently  the  waits  were  officially  recognized  in  London  and  West- 
minster. In  London  the  post  of  leader  of  the  waits  was  purchased;  in  Westminster  the 
appointment  was  in  the  gift  of  the  high  constable  and  court  of  burgesses.  In  1820  a 
Mr.  Munro  obtained  the  post  of  official  leader  of  the  waits  for  Westminster,  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  serenade  the  inhabitants,  and  make  application  for  Christmas-boxes. 
His  prerogatives  were  invaded  by  other  musicians,  and  he  prosecuted  several  persons 
before  the  police  courts.  At  present,  in  the  metropolis,  the  waits  arc  musicians  who 
play  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas. 
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Ttiejr  call  afterward  at  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  to  ask  for  a  Christmas-box.  In 
Gltisgow  there  were  waits  at  an  early  period.  The  magistrates  still  grant  a  certificate 
to  a  few  musicians,  generally  blind  men,  who  play  in  the  streets  during  the  niglit  and 
moming  for  about  three  weeks  previous  to  New  Year's  dtiy.  Like  the  London  waits, 
they  call  at  the  houses  of  the  lu habitants,  show  their  credentials,  and  ask  a  small  sub- 
acTjption. — See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  742. 

WAITZEH,  a  t.  of  Hungary  charmingly  situated  amon^  vineyards,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  21  ra.  n.  of  Pesth,  on  the  Vienna  and  Pesth  railway.  It  is  a  biishop's 
see.  contains  a  noble  cathedral  with  conspicuous  dome,  built  in  1777,  and  a  handsome 
episcopal  palace.  Considerable  wiuc-culture  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  important  cattle- 
markets.     Pop.  '69,  12,894. 

WAITER,  ill  law,  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  a  person  to  take  advantage  of  his  right. 
Every  person  must  claim  the  exercise  of  his  rights  at  the  proper  moment;  his  neglect  or 
relinquishment  will  be  regarded  as  a  waiver.  A  party  bringing  suit  against  another 
may  sometimes  waive  one  remedy  and  pursue  another. 

WAKE  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  toacian,  to  watch)  is  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  vigil  (q.v.).  In  early  times,  the  day  was  considered  as  beginning  and 
ending  at  sunset;  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  consequence,  began  not  on  the  morning,  but 
on  the  previous  evening:  (the  eve  of  the  holiday),  and  worshipers  then  repaired  to  the 
churches  for  worship.  Tlie  following  dav  was  spentin  amusement.  Each  church  wlien 
consecrated  was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  on  the  anniversai*y  of  that  day  was  kept  the 
parish  wake.  In  many  places,  there  was  a  second  wake  on  the  birthday  of  the  saint. 
On  these  occasions,  the  floor  of  the  church  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  flowei-s,  and 
the  altar  and  pulpit  were  decked  with  boughs  and  leaves.  In  the  churchyard,  tents 
were  erected  to  supplv  cakes  and  ale  for  the  use  of  the  crowd  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
kept  as  a  holiday.  The  second  part  of  the  festival  seems  to  have  made  most  impression 
ou  the  popular  mind,  and  the  word  wake  came  to  be  applied  to  it  Crowds  resorted  to 
the  wakes  from  neighboring  parishes,  hawkers  or  merchants  were  attracted  by  the 
crowds,  and  ultimately  they  became  mere  fairs  or  markets,  little  under  the  influence  of 
the  church,  and  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indulgence  and  riot.  In  1285,  Edward  I.  pjissed 
a  statute  which  forbade  fairs  and  markets  to  be  held  in  country  churchyards;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  In  1448  Henrv  Vl.'ordained  that  all  showing 
of  goods  and  merchandise,  except  necessary  victuals,  snould  he.  discontinued  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church.  These  regulations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  en- 
Torced.  An  act  of  convocation  passed  m  1536,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  stcn.s 
U)  have  effected  a  more  important  change.  It  ordered  the  day  of  the  deaication  of  the 
church  to  be  kept  in  all  parishes  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  and  gradually  that  fes- 
tival ceased  to  be  observed.  The  saint's-day  festivals  were  not,  however,  aflfected,  and 
they  are  still  kept  in  many  English  parishes  under  the  name  of  "country  wakes."  A 
hfketoake  or  liche-wake  is  a  watching  of  a  dead  body  (A.-S.  lie)  all  night  by  the  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  deceased.  The  custom  no  <jJoubt  ori^nated  in  superstitious  fear 
either  of  passing  the  night  alone  with  a  dead  body,  or  of  its  being  interfered  with  by 
enl  spirits.  It  must  at  all  times  have  led  to  scenes  ill  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  it  now 
wirvives  only  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland. — See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquiiiea,  by 
Ellis. 

WAKE,  a  CO.  it  central  North  Carolina;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  48,209—47,949  of 
American  birth,  23.915  colored.  It  is  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state.  Co,  scat, 
Kaleigh ;  capital  of  the  state. 

WAKE,  William,  d.d.,  1657-1737;  b.  England;  graduated,  Oxford,  1676;  accom- 
panied viscount  Preston  as  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  to  France;  reluming  was 
elected  preacher  to  Gray's  inn;  had  a  long  theological  controversy  with  Bossuct;  cjiuon 
of  Christ  church,  1689:  rector  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1698;  dean  of  Exeter,  1701; 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1705;  archbishop  of  Cambridge,  1716.  He  published  a  transkiion  of 
ApoaidUc  Fathers;  three  volumes  of  Sermons.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  collection  of 
coins,  valued  at  £10,000,  to  Christ  church-college,  Oxford. 

W4K£IlEIiD,  an  important  and  handsome  t.  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
overlooking  the  Calder,  9  m.  s.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway. 
The  town  consists  of  three  principal  and  many  minor  streets,  and  among  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  conspicuous  from  its  lofty  and  elegant  spire;  the  grnm- 
mar-scbool,  a  wealthy  institution,  attached  to  which  there  are  six  exhibitions  to  the 
universities;  the  library  and  news-rooms,  corn  exchange,  etc.  Its  benevolent  and  scien- 
tific  institutions  are  numerous  and  important.  The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
manufactures  of  woolen  yarn  and  cloths.  The  district  around  Wakefield  is  agricultural, 
and  the  town  is  noted  for  its  corn  and  cattle  markets.  Coal-mines  are  worked  in  the 
▼icinity.     Wakefield  returns  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.    Pop.  '71,  28,069, 

WAKEFIELD,  Edward  Gibbon,  1796-1862;  b.  England;  became  a  land-surveyor. 
In  1826  be  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  conviction  for  forcibly  abducting  an  heiress 
—with  whom  he  went  through  a  **  Gretna  Green"  marriage,  declared  void  bj'  art  of 
parliament.  His  three  3'ear8' imprisonment  furnished  him  material  for  a  work  on  priwn 
management.  He  subsequently  resided  in  Australia,  France,  and  New  Zealand;  Intro- 
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duced  the  **  Wakefield  colonization  system"  somewhat  resembling  the  pre-emption  plan 
of  the  United  States;  took  part  in  aboiishiug  penal  transportation;  and  wrote  A  View  if 
the  Art  of  ColoiiizcU4on,  and  other  treatises  on  social  and  political  questions.  He  died  in 
New  Zealand. 

WAKEFIELD,  Robert,  1480-1587;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge  and  on 
the  continent;  taugiit  Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldaic,  and  Byriac  in  France  and  Grenuaiiy; 
prof,  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  of  Lou  vain,  1519;  returning  to  England  became  king  g 
chaplain;  advised  Henri^  VIII.  m  regard  to  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Araa;on;  lec- 
turer in  Greek  at  Cambridge,  1524;  prof,  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  1530;  canon  of  Wolsey's 
'new  college,  1533.  He  published  various  books,  and  was  pronounced  tlie  greakbt 
linguist  of  his  time. 

WAKE-ROBIN.    See  Arum,  ante, 

WAKULLA,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  having  Appalachee  bay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  oa 
thes.e.;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,723-2,712  of  American  birth,  lldO  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Crawfordvilie. 

WALACH'IA.     See  Moldavia. 

WALBRIDGE,  Hiram,  1821-70:  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  graduate  of  Ohio  tinivereity, 
1841;  studied  law  in  Toledo,  O. ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1843;  brig.ffen.  of  Ohio  militia, 
1844;  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  iu  1847.  He  was  a  democrat  in  jwlltics; 
member  of  congress,  1853-^5;  opposed  tbe  rebellion,  declined  a  seat  in  president  Liu- 
coln's  cabinet,  but  worked  sedulously  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  He 
was  on  the  Pacific  railroad  committee,  1869,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  national 
commercial  conventions  at  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Louisville. 

WALCHEBEK,  an  island  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Zeeland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  contains  52,000  acres;  pop.  75,  42,503.  The  chief  places  are  MiddleUurg, 
Flushing,  and  Vere  or  Campvere  (q.v.).  One-half  is  meadow,  the  other  rich  arable 
land,  well  wooded  to  the  north.  Where  it  is  not  protected  by  natural  downs,  strong 
dikes  have  been  formed,  that  at  West  Kappella  being  a  magnificent  work.  The  draiu- 
.  age  water  is  carried  off  by  large  sea-sluices  at  Middleburg  and  Vere.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  employment.  Ship  building,  beer-brewing,  rope-spinning,  weaving,  sjiwing 
j|wood,  grinding  corn,  tanning  leather,  etc.,  are  carried  on,  especially  at  Middleburg 
and  Flushing.  From  the  latter  town,  a  railway  has  been  constructed  throiiijh  w.  and 
8.  Bevel  and  to  Bergen-op -Zoom,  joining  the  other  continental  lines.  Flushing  has  a 
considerable  shipping  trade.  The  people  are  chiefly  Protestants.  In  many  parts  are 
large  artificial  mounds,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  early  inhabitanla  as  places 
of  refuge  from  high  tides. 

WALOHEEEN  EXPEDITION,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  military  failures  iu  the  his- 
tory of  modern  warfare,  was  undertaken,  like  that  of  sir  John  Moore  to  Sptiin,  with  tbe 
view  of  helping  the  continental  allies^of  Britain,  by  creating  such  a  diversion  as  would 
prevent  the  concentration  of  Napoleon's  strength,  in  overwhelming  amount,  against  any 
one  of  his  opponents.  The  expedition  was  planned  in  1807,  when  Ptussia,  Russia,  ani 
Austria  were  all  in  arms  against  France;  but  it  was  not  till  early  in  the  summer  of  1809 
(when  Napoleon,  who  had  meantime  overwhelmed  Prussia,  and  reduced  Russia  to 
neutrality,  was  gradually  forcing  Austria  to  succumb)  that  the  British  ministry  resolved 
to  carry  it  out.  The  plan  was  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  up  the  Scheldt  and  attack  Ant- 
werp (tlie  principal  naval  station  and  arsenal  in  the  n.  of  France),  whose  fortifications, 
though  formidable,  were  much  in  need  of  repair,  and  whose  garrison  at  the  time  only 
numbered  about  2,000  invalids  and  coast->?uards;  while  there  were  not  more  than  10,000 
French  soldiers  in  Holland.  The  expedition,  after  numberless  needless  delays,  at  last 
sailed  on  July  28;  and,  to  the  number  of  37  men-of-war,  28  frigates,  115  sloops  and  gun- 
boats, accompanied  by  transports,  carrying  about  41,000  soldiers,  reached  the  Dutch 
coast  on  the  following  day.  But,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war. 
'  lord  Castlereagh,  to  adixtnce  at  once  in  force  a^jamst  ^n^ir/?77?,  the  commander-in-chief, 
lord  Chatham  (the  elder  brother  of  Pitt),  frittered  away  his  time  in  the  reduction  of 
Vlissingen  (Flushing),  which  was  not  effected  till  Aug.  16,  by  which  time  the 
garrison  of  Antwerp  had  been  re-enforced  by  king  Louis  Bonaparte  with  the 
troops  at  his  command  (about  6,000),  and  by  detachments  sent  from  France,  which 
swelled  the  garrison,  by  Aug.  20,  to  15,000  men.  About  the  end  of  August, 
Chatham,  who,  as  a  ffeoeral,  was  a  methodical  incapable,  "found  himself  pre- 
pared" to  march  upon  Antwerp,  but  by  this  time  30.000  men,  under  Bernadoite,  were 
gatliered  to  its  defense,  and  the  English  army  was  decimated  by  marsh-fever,  so  that 
success  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  However,  it  was  judged  right  to  hold  possession  of 
Walcheren,  in  order  to  compel  the  French  to  keep  a  strong  force  on  the  watch  in  Bel- 

f'um,  and,  accordingly,  15,000  men  remained  to  garrison  the  island,  the  rest  returning  to 
ngland;  but  the  malaria  proved  too  fatal  in  it^s  ravages,  and  as  peace  had  been  con- 
eluded  between  Austria  and  France,  this  force;  was  also  recalled.  Thus  an  excellently 
devised  scheme,  throucfh  the  utter  stupidity  of  the  agent  chosen  by  royalty  to  carry  it 
out,  failed  in  every  point  of  consequence,  and  ended  m  a  loss  of  7,000  men  (lead,  and  the 
permanent  disablement  of  half  the  remainder.    The  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition 
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was  made  the  occasion  of  furious  onslaughts  on  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  commons 
and  in  the  public  journals. 

WALI^OK-FTSXOKT,  formerly  a  sovereign  principality  in  the  n. w.  of  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  the  old  CO.  of  Waldeck,  inclosed  between  Westphalia,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Prussia,  and  the  small  co.  of  Pyrmont,  about  30  m.  n.  of  Waldeck.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy;  but  since  1868  the  administra- 
tion has  iKJcn  under  the  control  of  Prussia,  by  which  power  a  lieutenant-governor 
(hindes  director)  is  appointed.  The  entire  area  was  432  sq. miles.  Pop. 75,  54,743.  The 
elevation  of  the  countiy  is  greater  than  that  of  most  districts  of  Northern  Germany;  and 
the  scenery,  continually  alternating  between  mountain  and  valley,  forest  and  plain,  com- 
prises scenes  of  much  natural  beauty.  The  two  largest  rivers  are  the  Eder  and  Diemel, 
affluents  of  the  Weser.  Among  the  minerals  found  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead;  and 
mineral  springs  occur.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  by  far  the  most  common 
pursuits  of  the  people,  and  with  the  exception  of  leather,  no  articles  are  manufactured 
to  any  extent.  An  important  article  of  export,  and  one  from  which  the  prince  derives 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenue,  is  the  mineral  water  of  the  Pyrmont  spa. 

The  noble  house  of  Waldeck,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  formerly  owned,  besides 
their  present  possessions,  the  counties  of  Swalenburg  and  Sternberg,  but  lost  the  former 
in  1856,  and  the  latter  in  1899.     Chief  town,  Arolsen,  with  (1875)  2,460  inhabitants. 

WAUXEHSES  (VALDtENSEB,  Valdbsi,  Yalbsi,  YAnBois),  are  a  Christian  community 
-who  inhabit  a  mountain  tract  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  s.w.  from  Turin. 
The  district  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Dora  Ripaira,  on  the  s.  by  the  Po.  It  is  inclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  spurs  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  into  three  valleys — ^that  of  Perosa, 
drained  by  tiie  Clusone;  that  of  San  Martino»  dmined  by  the  Germanasc^;  and  that  of 
Lucerna,  drained  by  the  Pelice,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po.  These  valleys  lie  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  immediately  s.  of  the  gretit  western  route  into  Italy  by  the  passes 
of  Mont  Cenis  and  Genevre.  The  inhabitants  are  thus  brought  into  communicutiou 
with  both  countries;  indeed,  they  sjxjak  a  dialect  more  closely  allied  to  those  of 
Dauphine  than  to  those  of  Piedmont;  and  they  have  used  French  as  weU  as  Italian  as 
the  language  of  their  liturgy.  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  are  now  similar 
to  those  of  the  Reformed  churches.  There  is  a  minister  in  each  parish,  called  a  barber 
and  the  synod  is  presided  over  by  an  elected  7noderaU)r,  The  Waldenses  had  at  one  time 
bishops,  but  that  was  when  the  sect  was  more  widely  spread  than  it  now  is.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses.  Their  own  historians  assert  that  the  commu- 
nity has  remained  from  apostolic  times  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  boast 
that  they  can  show  a  regular  apostolic  succession  of  bishops  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Christianity  till  that  of  the  reformation.  This  statement  has  been  very  generally 
admitted  by  uncritical  writers,  but  in  the  light  of  recent  investigntions,  would  seem  to 
be  no  longer  tenable.  DieckholE  (Die  Waldenser  im  MittelaUer,  (lOtt.  1851)  and  Herzog 
{Die  ramani^chenWaldeTUier,  Halle,  1853),  have  submitted  the  early  history  of  the  Walden- 
ses to  a  critical  examination ;  and  the  result  to  which  they  have  come,  after  an  examinsi- 
tion  of  the  manuscript  records,  is,  that  the  Waldenses  had  not  the  early  origin  claimed 
for  them,  and  were  not  Protestants  before  the  reformation,  although  they  entertained 
some  opinions  which,  so  far,  were  in  anticipation  of  those  held  by  the  reformers.  They 
are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Waldenses  do  not  take  their  name  from  val^  TaUin,  a 
valley,  as  has  been  assumed,  but  from  Peier  Waldo  of  Lyon,  a  merchant  of  the  12ih  c. 
who  was  less  the  founder  of  a  sect  than  the  representative  and  leader  of  a  wide-spread 
struggle  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.  The  church  would  have  tolerated  Peter 
Waldo,  as"  it  had  tolerated  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
perhaps  have  allowed  him  to  form  a  new  order,  had  he  not  trenched  upon  ground 
dangerous  to  the  hierarchy.  But  he  had  the  tour  gospels  translated,  and  maintained 
that  laymen  had  a  right  to  read  them  to  the  people.  He  exposed  in  this  way  the  preva- 
lent ignorance  and  immoralitv  of  the  clergy,  and  brought  down  their  wrath  upon  him- 
self. His  opinions  were  condemned  by  a  general  council  in  1179,  and  he  retired  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  A  long  series  of  persecutions  followed,  but  Waldo*8 
followers  could  not  be  forced  to  abandon  their  opinions.  They  continued  to  be  known 
as  the  Leonisti,  from  the  place  of  their  orirfn — the  poor  people  of  Lyons,  from  their 
Voluntary  penury — Sabotati,  from  the  wooden  shoes  they  wore— and  HvmiUtaii^  on 
account  of  their  humility.  It  was  natural  that  a  body  cruelly  persecuted  should  stand 
aloof  from  the  church,  and  even  ofifer  armed  resistance ;  yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Waldenses  first  became  a  separate  community.  They  are  now 
shown  to  have  been  identical  with  the  followers  of  Waldo,  but  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Albigenses,  who  were  persecuted  at  the  same  period.  The  protest  of 
the  Waldenses  against  the  church  of  Rome  only  related  to  practical  questions,  that  of  the 
Albigenses  related  to  matters  of  doctrine. 

The  Waldenses  at  first  seem  to  have  spread  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Dauphin^  and 
Piedmont,  to  which  Waldo  retired.  They  were  subjected  to  persecutions  in  1332, 1400, 
and  1478.  and  driven  into  manv  parts  of  Europe,  where  their  industry  and  integrity  were 
universally  remarked.  So  widely  had  the  sect  been  scattered,  that  it  was  said  a  traveler 
from  Antwerp  to  Rome  could  sleep  every  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren.  In 
Bohemia  many  of  them  had  settled,  and  they,  without  forsaking  their  own  community£ 
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joined  Uic  Hussites,  Taborites,  and  Bohemian  bretliren — a  connection  which  led  to  a 
cimiige  in  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses.     They  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  this  l(jd  to  more  serious  persecutions  than  any  they  liad  previously  undergone. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  in  possession  of  Piedmont  in  1541,  ordered  them  to  l>e  extirijated. 
They  were  massacred  at  various  places  in  Dauphin^  and  in  the  valleys  they  still  oicup^', 
more  especially  at  Merindol  and  Cabri^re.     Several  persons  who  refused  to  abandon 
their  faith  were  burned  alive,  yet  the  sect  continued  to  exist.     In  1560  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  recovered  possession  of  Piedmont,  urged  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  forbade  the 
Walaenses  to  exercise  their  faith,  under  the  penally  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
The  Waldenses  sent  him  a  petition  and  apology  for  their  creed,  which  appeared  to  liini 
so  plausible,  that  he  suggested  that  a  conference  should  take  place  between  the  Walden- 
sian  and  Romanist  divines.    He  was,  of  course,  told  that  the  proposition  was  monstrous;, 
and  bullied  by  the  pope  and  llie  courts  of  Spain  and  France  so  effectually,  that  he 
dispatched  7,000  men  into  the  valleys,  who  were  joined  by  two  French  regiments.     Tlie 
Waldenses  offered  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  superior  force.    Many 
prisoners  were  burned  alive,  and  women  and  children  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.    TTie 
duke  was  disgusted  with  these  atrocities,  and  although  denounced  as  no  better  than  « 
heretic  at  Rome,  granted  the  Waldenses  an  amnesty  on  condition  that  their  service 
should  only  be  periornied  at  certain  places  in  the  valleys  of  Lucema  and  San  Martino. 
The  Waldenses  in  the  other  districts,  and  especially  the  marquisate  of  Sahizzo,  were 
then  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.    Charles  I.  of  England  sent  two  embassies  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  but  without  avail.    Victor  Amadus  I.,  not  long  after, 
ordeied  the  Waldenses  of  Saluzzo,  under  the  penalty  of  conflscation  of  property  and 
death,  to  become  Catholics;  and  the  edict  was  so  rigorously  carried  out  that,  in  a  few 
years,  none  qf  the  sect  remained  in  the  district.  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  in  1655,  directed 
a  fresh  persecution  against  the  Waldenses.     Some  time  before,  the  people  of  Lucema, 
inflamed,  it  is  said,  by  the  discourses  of  Jean  Leger,  a  popular  preacher,  set  fire  to  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  and  committed  other  excesses.    An  inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Waldenses  had  purchased  property  and  built  churches  and  schools  in  dis- 
tricts Mhere  no  concessions  had  been  granted  them.     They  were  ordered  within  20  days 
to  sell  their  property,  or  profess  Catholicism.     They  resisted,  under  leaders  named  Jaycr 
and  Janavel,  but  they  could  not  oppose  the  forces  sent  against  them.     No  quarter  was 
shown  to  women  and  children,  and  atrocities  were  committed — more  especially  by  the 
French  and  Irish  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  duke — which,  recorded  by  Jean 
Leger,  were  heard  of  with  indignation  in  all  Protestant  countries.    Subscriptions  were 
made  in  England  for  those  who  had  survived  the  massacre.    The  Swiss  cantons,  and 
the  states  of  Holland,  sent  envoys  to  the  duke.     Cromwell  addressed  Latin  letters  to 
him,  written  by  Milton,  and  also  sent  sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  collected  numerous 
manuscripts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Waldenses.  and  brought  them  to  England 
with  him     A  convention  was  concluded,  bv  which  the  Waldenses  were  allowed  again 
to  exercise  their  worship.     In  1685  Louis  XlV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  ordered 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  compel  the  Waldenses  to  adopt  Catholicism.     They  were  accord- 
ingly commamied  to  emigrate  or  abjure  their  tenets  within  15  days.    They  resisted,  and 
were  att^icked  by  the  troops  of  the  duke  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
other.     They  were  overpowered,  and  the  sui-vivors  could  make  no  conditions.     A  large 
number  were  imprisoned  at  Turin,  where  many  died;  others  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Their  whole  property  was  confiscated,  and  handed  over  to  Roman  Catholic  colonists 
W^hen  the  prince  of  Orange  be<ame  king  of  England,  the  Waldenses  who  had  settled  in 
Switzerland  resolved  to  return  to  their  valleys  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Arnaud,  one 
of  their  pastors.     In  1689  they  gathered  from  all  quarters  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  great 
forest  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.     On  the  night  of  Aug.  16,  they  embarked  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  landed' on  the  opposite  shore,  and  after  encountering  the  most  determined 
opposition,  reached  the  valley  pf  San  Martino.  after  a  perilous  march  of  31  days.  During 
the  winter  a  French  armv  of* 22, 000  men  entered  their  territories,  and  in  the  following 
summer  attacked  their  fort ifi en t ions,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.     Fortu- 
nately, the  French  and  Piedmontese  at  this  juncture  quarreled,  and  the  jatter,  to  sec^irc 
the  services  of  the  mountaineers,  granted  them  an  amnesty.     They  are  said  to  have 
fought  not  less  than  18  battles  ^against  the  French,  and  to  have  lost  only  30  men.     This 
was  the  la.st  persecution  against  the  Vaudois;  but  it  was  not  till  1848  that  they  were  put 
on  a  level  with  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects.     They  had  then  18  pastors  and  15  congre 
gations;  in  1879  there  were  56  regular  Waldensian  congregations  (with  14,600  communi- 
cants), beside  24  ''missionary  stations"  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  as  at  Turin  and  Rome. 
The  Libera  Chiem,  a  Protestant  Italian  church,  is  not  connected  with  the  church  of  the 
Valleys.     The  Waldenses  have  a  college  at  Florence,  and  publish  several  denomina- 
tional and  missionary  journals.     See  the  works  of  Botta,  Bender,  3Iorland,  Gelly. 
Muston. 

WALDO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Maine,  having  the  Penobscot  river  on  the  e..  the  Penobscot  and 
Belfast  bays  on  the  s.e. ;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32.468—31,843  of  American  birth,  24  col- 
ored.    It  lias  a  large  export  trade  and  important  manufactures.     Co.  seat,  Belfast. 

WALDO,  Danifx,  1762-1864;  b.  Conn.:  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war;  taken 
prisoner  at  Horse- neck,  and  confined  in  the  sugar-house.  New  York,  where  he  was  treated 
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with  great  cruelty;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1788;  pastor  of  the  Conffregational  church 
at  Wcit  Suffolk,  Couii.,  1792-1809;  missionary  in  Penusylvania  and  New  York;  settled 
at  Cambridgeport  and  Harvard,  Mass.;  at  Exeter.  R.  I.,  for  12  years:  cliaplain  to  tlie 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  1855,  at  the  age  of  93.    He  died  at  the  age  of  102. 

WALDO,  Peter.     See  Waldenses,  ante, 

WALDO,  Samuel,  1788-1861;  b.  Conn. ;  studied  at  Hartford,  and  afterward  at  Lon- 
don, where  lie  was  the  friend  of  Copley  and  West,  and  eained  some  reputation  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1809,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  there  till  his  death.  , 

WALDOBO ROUGH,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry,  Lincoln  co.,  s.w.  Maine;  incorporated, 
1778;  first  settled,  1748,  by  Samuel  Waldo,  who  obtained  from  George  IL  the  Waldo 
patent;  pop.  '80,  3,759.  It  is  50  m.  from  Portland,  19  m.  w.  of  Rockland  on  Muscongus 
bay,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Muscongus  river,  15  m.  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Knox  and  Lincoln  railroad.  Several  islands  in  the  bay  are  included  in  its  limits.  It  is 
built  on  a  hilly  surface  hiviug  ple»isant  sheltered  valleys,  and  has  an  important  coasting 
trade.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  2  national  banks,  a  library,  a  newspaper,  and  o 
churches.  Among  the  industries  are  ship-building,  the  manufacture  of  wool,  carriages, 
bricks,  earthenware,  etc. 

WALES.  See  the  articles  England,  Great  Britain,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tlie 
Bt=imes  of  the  various  counties,  towns,  etc.,  of  the  principality;  also  Welsh  Langtjagb 
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WALES,  New  South.    See  New  South  Wales. 

WALEWSKI,  Alexandre  Florian  Joseph  Colonna,  Count  and  Duke,  1810-68; 
b.  Poland;  repUed  son  of  Napoleon  I.  by  a  Polish  lady;  educated  at  Geneva;  fought  in 
the  Polish  army;  went  to  France  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  1830;  entered  the  army  and 
was  made  capt. ;  relinquished  military  life  and  devoted  himself  to  politics  and  litera- 
ture; was  sent  lo  Egypt  by  M.  Thiers  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  received  appointments 
under  the  Guizot  ministry;  was  charge  d'affaires  to  Buenos  A\Tes  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.  1848;  was  sent  by  Louis  Napoleon  ambassador  to  Florence,  1840;  to  London, 
1854;  minister  of  state,  1860-63;  president  of  legislative  assembly,  1865-67;  was  editor 
of  the  Me»*(fi^er,  and  published  Un  mot  sur  la  question  d'Afrique;  L*aUiance  Anglaise. 

WALHALLA(ihe  hall  of  the  fallen,  i.e.,  heroes.  See  Walkyries.),  is.  in  northern 
mytholofj:y,  the*  name  of  the  place  of  residence  for  the  fallen  in  battle.  This  brilliant 
hall  slood  in  Glaclsheim  (the  house  of  joy);  in  front  of  it  was  the  beautiful  grove  Glasur, 
the  trees  of  which  bore  golden  leaves.  Before  the  hall,  which  was  so  high  that  its  sum- 
mit could  scarcely  be  seen,  a  wolf  was  hung,  as  a  symbol  of  war,  over  which  sat  an 
eaglt?;  the  saloon  itself,  ornamented  with  shields,  and  wainscoted  with  spears,  had  540 
doors,  throUj^li  each  of  which  800  of  the  inmates  (Eiuherier)  could  walk  abreast.  For 
these  Einherjer  (i.e.,  the  brave),  who  came  after  deatli  to  Odin,  was  it  destined. 
Tlcnowned  chiefs,  especially  if  tliey  had  desolated  many  countries,  and  wielded  the 
blood-dripping  sword  far  and  wide,  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Bragi  and  Hermode  as 
messengers  from  Odin.  The  hall  was  decorated  to  honor  them;  all  the  divine  heroes 
stood  up  at  tlioir  reception;  the  Walkyries  tasted  wine  for  them,  which  otherwise  only 
Odin  drank.  AH  kings  came  to  Walhalla,  even  when  they  did  not  die  on  the  battle-field; 
in  general,  these  joys  seem  to  have  been  prepared  only  for  those  of  high  rank  and  the 
rich.  As  it  wns  honorable  to  come  to  Walhalla  with  a  great  retinue,  and  to  possess 
many  treasiin^s.  the  comrades  of  a  leader  who  had  fallen  in  battle  killed  themselves  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  in  his  grave  were  laid  along  with  his  horse  and  arms  the  treas- 
ures won  in  flight.  Every  morning  the  inmates  marched  out  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  fought  furiously  with  another;  but  at  midday  all  wounds  healed,  and  the  heroes 
assembled  to  the  feast  under  Odin's  presidency.  Odin  himself  partook  of  nothing  but 
wine;  he  gave  the  edibles  to  the  wolves  Geri  and  Freki,  who  sat  beside  him.  The  guests 
ate  of  the  bacon  of  the  boar  Sahrimmer,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  beer  and  mead, 
which  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  udder  of  the  goat  Heidrun ;  the  attendant  Walky- 
ries handed  them  the  drinking-horns,  under  Freyja's  direction.  Occasionally,  the  liero 
rode  by  ni^^ht  to  his  gi*ave,  where  the  beloved  Walliyrie  received  him;  he  reposed  in  her 
embrace  till,  night  disappearing,  he  exclaimed,  **rt  is  time  to  make  the  horse  tread  on 
the  white  stair  of  the  sky;  I  must  travel  toward  the  west  to  the  bridge  of  heaven  before 
the  cock  awakes  tlie  warriors  in  Walhalla."  The  half  of  the  fallen  belonged  to  Freyja. 
The  boar  Sahrimmer,  of  which  the  heroes  ate,  was  prepared  by  the  cook  Andhrimmor 
in  the  kettle  Eldhrimmer.  Sa  is  explained  as  signifying  water;  and,  breath  or  soul; 
eld,  fire;  hrim,  i.e.,  frost.  wa«?  the  primitive  matter  of  which  the  world  was  made;  from 
the  branches  of  the  deer  Eikthyrnir.  standing  over  Walhalla,  drops  fell  into  the  well 
Hvergelmer,  from  which  all  rivers  flowed.  According  to  this,  the  heroes  appear  to  be 
conceived  as  stars  or  spirits  of  the  constellations,  which  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  elements;  and  Walhalla  stands  for  heaven.  • 

The  name  Walhalla  is  also  given  to  a  magnificent  stnicture  erected  by  Ludwig  I. 
of  Bavaria  (1830-41)  as  a  temple  of  fame  for  all  Germany,  He  conceived  the  project  in 
1806,  when  the  fatherland  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  degradation,  and  while  he  was  yet 
crown-prince.    The  design  of  the  building  was  by  Klenze,  and  the  chief  sculptors^f 
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Germany  bave  contributed  to  the  execution  of  tbe  plan.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  260 
ft.  above  the  Danube  at  Donaustauf,  near  Kegensburg.  Tbe  temple  is  of  nearly  tlM? 
banie  dimensions  and  proportions  as  the  Partlienon,  and  is  built  of  marble.  By  meaois 
of  statues,  busts,  reliefs,  and  tablets,  the  mythology  and  history  of  Germany  are  illus- 
trated, and  her  greatest  names  commemorated.    Tbe  undertaking  cost  2,330,000  florin^i. 

WALKE,  Henry,  b.  Virginia,  1809;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1889.  Hf 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Tobasco,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tuspan  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
ranked  as  commander  at  the  beginniug  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  held  commands 
at  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  the  passage  of 
the  Vicksburg  batteries,  and  other  engagements;  becoming  a  commodore  in  1866,  and 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list,  1871. 

WALSUBR,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  drained  by  the  Black  Warrior  river  and  its  aflRu- 
ents;  d50  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,823—9,295  of  American  birth,  489  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Jasper. 

WALKER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  11,056—11,018  of 
American  birth,  1564  colored.  It  contains  Lookout  mountain  and  the  famous  battk- 
fleld  of  Missionary  Ridge.     Co.  seat,  Lafayette. 

WALKER,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Trinity  and  San  Jacinto  rivers;  700 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 12,840—12,442  of  American  birth,  7,410  colored.   Co.  seat,  Huutsville. 

WALKER,  Amasa,  li..d.,  1799-1875;  b.  Conn.,  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  1825-40, 
and  a  prominent  abolitionist;  a  delegate  to  the  international  peace  conventions  held  iu 
Europe,  1843  and  1849;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  1848;  a  state  seuu- 
tor,  1849;  secretary  of  state,  1851-82;  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con venlion,  18oo; 
and  a  member  of  congress.  1862-68;  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oberlin,  1842-49;  and 
lecturer  at  Amherst,  1861-75.  He  published  Nature  and  Uses  of  Mojiey  a/nd  Mixed  Cur- 
rency; Science  of  Wealth;  a  Mo/niml  of  PaUiical  Economy;  and,  in  connection  with  others. 
Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  cf  Massachusetts,  7  vols. 

WALKER,  Benjamin,  1758-1818;  received  a  business  education;  was  a  capt  in  tbe 
2d.  N.  Y.  regiment;  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Steuben,  and  to  Washington,  1781-82; 
siicretary  to  the  governor  of  New  York  after  the  revolutionary  war;  subsequently  a 
broker  in  New  York  city.  He  was  naval  officer  of  .^ew  York  under  president  Wash- 
ington; member  of  congress,  1801-3.  He  was  ideniilied  with  the  early  settlement  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  holding  the  position  in  1797  of  agent  to  the  immense  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Bute. 

WALKER,  Francis  Amasa,  b.  Boston,  1840;  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and 
was  made  brevet  brig.gen.,  1865;  chief  of  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washington,  1869: 
superintendent  of  the  census  of  1870  and  1880;  Indian  commissioner,  1871;  professor  of 
political  economy  and  history  in  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale  college,  1872-81 ; 
and  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  school  of  technology  at  Boston,  to 
assume  the  office  in  Oct.,  1881.  Besides  the  census  reports,  he  has  published  j.1te  Indian 
Question;  Tfie  Wages  Question;  and  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

WALKER,  Rev.  George,  an  Irish  clergyman,  distinguished  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  heroic  defense  of  Londonderry  against  the  army  of  James  II.,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  of  English  parents,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  entering  the  church,  became  rector  of  Donoughmore. 
The  early  life  of  Walker  was  not  remarkalHe.  When  the  Irisli  army  of  James  Il.'enlered 
Ulster,  and  took  possession  of  Kilmore  and  Coleraine,  Walker  sought  refuge  in  Lon- 
donderry, the  headquarters  of  "the  .Englishry"  since  the  times  of  James  I.,  when  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  county  had  been  bestowed  on  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  Saxon  colony,  English  and  Scotch,  had  been  planted  there,  who  had  con- 
verted a  waste  into  the  richest  district  of  Ireland.  The  town  was  fortified  sufficiently 
to  protect  it  from  the  pike-armed  Celtic  peasantry,  and  it  had  resisted  more  than  one 
attack.  But  it  was  not  so  defended  as  to  oppose  regular  troops.  Lundy,  the  governor, 
was  in  secret  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  prepared  to  hand  over  the  town  to 
them;  but  some  of  his  own  officers  protested  against  this  course,  and  the  citizens, 
remarkable  at  the  time  for  that  high  spirit  which  characterizes  a  dominant  race,  and 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  made  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  famous,  deter- 
mined not  to  yield.  The  bishop,  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  in  vain  inculated  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  at  a  conference;  he  was  interrupted  by  a  lad,  one  of  a  daring  band 
known  as  the  ** thirteen  Scotch  apprentices,"  who  called,  out:  "A  good  sermon,  my 
lord — a  very  good  sermon;  but  we  have  no  time  to  hear  it  now."  A  Scotch  fanatic 
named  Hewson  urged  the  Presbyterians  not  to  ally  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
covenant;  but  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  countrymen.  The  thirteen  apprentices  closed 
the  city-gates,  and  defied  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  Walker,  described  as  an  ag^jd 
clergyman  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  encouraged  the  townspeople  to  fight  to  the 
last,  yralker  ssived  Lundy  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  and  enabled  him  to  quit  the 
city  in  safely.  Maj.  Baker,  who  soon  after  died,  and  Walker  became  joint-governors, 
aicfed  by  capt  Adam  Campbell.  The  siege  is  the  most  memorable  in  British  history 
It  began  in  April,  and  lasted  till  the  en(i  ot  July,  1689.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremities  by  Lunger,  but  they  were  sustained  to  the  last  bvthe^using 
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sermons  preached  to  them  by  "Walker  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  example  he  and  capt. 
Cumpbell  set  iti  heading  sallviug-parties.  Wiien  the  siege  'was  raised  b^  the  English 
fleet  entering  the  harbor,  Walker  went  to  London.  He  was  warmly  received  at  court, 
thanked  by  the  house  of  commons,  created  d.d.  by  Oxford,  and  bishop  of  Derry  b>*the 
king.  Portraits  of  him  were  in  every  house  in  England,  and  his  triumph  would  have 
been  complete  had  the  Presbyterians  not  thought  that  their  share  in  the  defense  of  ihe 
city  was  overlooked,  and  provoked  useless  controversy.  Walker  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  quiet  possession  of  his  bishopric ;  he  would  head,  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  he  was  there  killed.  A  lofty  pillar  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  LondondeiTy, 
aud  the  Walker  club  and  the  Campbell  club  have  kept  alive  to  our  times  the  recollection 
of  the  siege.     Walker  published  in  1689  A  True  Aec&unt  of  Hie  Siege  of  Landondei'ry. 

WALKER,  Jamkb,  d.d.,  1794^1874;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1814, 
studied  divinity,  and  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown,  1818-89; 
when  he  became  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  of 
which  he  was  president,  1853-60..  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Exam- 
ine?', 1831-39,  published  for  undergraduate  use  editions  of  Reid  On  the  InteUectucU Powers, 
and  Stewart's  PhUoeophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Pow&r»;  Sermons  (1861);  Memoir  of 
D.  Appleton  White  (1863);  and  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy  (1867).  He  bequeathed  to 
Harvard  college  his  library  and  $15,000.  He  -was  a  man  of  intellectual  keenness  and 
literary  taste,  with  great  moral  fidelity  and  beauty  of  spirit. 

WALKER,  James  Barb,  d.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1805;  principal  of  an  academy.  New 
Durham,  N.  J.;  studied  law,  Ravenna,  Ohio;  studied  at  Western  Resei-ve  college,  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  1828-31;  edited  Ohio  Observer  at  Hudson;  Watchjnan  of  the  VaUey,  Cincinnati; 
Watchman  of  the  Prairies;  studied  theology;  licensed  as  a  Congregational  preacher,  1841; 
established  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  a  private  orphan  asylum;  preacSied  at  Sandusky;  lecturer 
at  Oberlin  college  and  Chicago  theological  seminary  on  Harmony  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion.  He  publislied  Philosophy  of  the  Han  of  Salvation;  Ood  Beteakd  m 
Creation  and  in  Christ;  Philosophy  of  Skepticism;  PhUonophy  of  ihe  Divine  Operations  in 
Human  Redemption;  Poems;  Ttte  Living  (Question  of  the  Age;  Docti-ine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

WALKER,  John,  1732-1807;  b.  England;  was  a  merchant,  an  actor,  a  school-master, 
and  a  teacher  of  elocution.  In  the  last  he  attained  great  success  in  London,  Oxford, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  1772  he  published  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  EngUah 
Language,  followed  by  ^4  Rhyming  Dictionary;  Elements  of  Elocution;  The  Critical  Pi^o- 
nouneing  Dictionary  and  S^eposition  of  t?te  English  Language,  for  many  years  the  standard 
of  the  language;  Key  to  Hie  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Lfitin,  and  Scripture  Proper 
Names;  Outlines  of  Grammar.  He  was  educated  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

WALKER,  Robert  James,  1801-69;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1819;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1821.  He  began  his  political 
career  at  an  early  age.  In  1826  he  settled  in  Mississippi,  became  a  prominent  demo- 
cratic leader,  ana  was  U.  8.  senator,  1887-45.  He  had  ^reat  influence  m  destroying  the 
U.  8.  bank,  and  in  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  union.  From  1845  to  1849  he  was 
secretary  of  the  U.  &.  treasury.  In  1857  he  was  made  gov.  of  Kansas,  but  two  years 
later  resigned,  "being  unwilling  to  aid  in  forcing  slavery  on  Kansas  by  fraud  and 
forgery."  He  was  loyal  in  the  civil  war,  and  as  financial  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  effected  large  sales  of  our  bonds.  He  published  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  1818-32,  Arguments  on  ihe  Mississippi  Slave- Question,  1841,  and  wag  for  some 
time  editor  of  a  monthly  magrzine.  ' 

WALKER,  Sears  Cook,  1805-53;  b.  Mass;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1824; 
taught  scliool  near  Boston;  removed  to  Philadelphia;  taught  and  engaged  in  scientific 
labors;  prepared,  1837,  apian  for  an  observatory  in  connection  with  the  high-school; 
contributed  many  observations  to  American  Joximal  of  Science,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Philosophical  Society;  published  a  memoir  on  the  periodical  meteors  of  August  and 
November;  was  appointed  to  the  Washington  obscr^'atory,  1845;  had  charge  of  the 
longitude  computations  of  the  U.  8.  coast-survey,  1847;  with  prof.  Bache  deveioped  the 
method  of  determining  difference  of  longitude  by  telegraph. 

WALKER,  TiMOTHYi  1802-56;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  and  the  Har- 
vard law  school,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Cincinnati  in  1881.  Two  years  later, 
in  association  with  judge  Wright,  he  founded  a  law  school  in  which  he  was  professor 
till  1844.  He  became  presiding  judge  of  the  Hamilton  co.  court  of  common  plciis  in 
1842.  He  afterward  edited  the  Westeim  Law  Journal,  He  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  American  Law,  and  other  works. 

WALKER,  William,  1824-60;  b.  Tenn.;  studied  medicine  and  law;  edited  the 
Crescent  newspaper,  New  Orleans;  co-editor  of  San  Francisco  Herald,  1850;  started  in 
San  Francisco,  1853,  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Sonora:  landed  at  La  Paz,  Low*er 
California;  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  peninsula;  declared  himself  president; 
captured  two  or  three  towns,  annexed  Sonora  to  his  territory;  received  a  re-enforcement 
under  col.  Watkins,  and  with  100  men  set  out  overland  for  Sonora;  their  provisions  being 
exhausted, .  the  party  dissolved.  Walker  surrendered  to  the  U.  S.  authorities  at  San 
Diego,  was  tried,  and  acquitted.    He  landed  in  1855  with  62  men  in  Nicaragua,  gained 
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two  battles,  took  possession  of  Granada,  and  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  repub- 
lic; afterward  caused  himself  to  be  elected  president.  A  puwerfui  insurrection  was 
excited  by  his  arbitrary  acU,  and  after  several  battles  he  surrendered,  May  1,  1857,  wiUii 
16  of  his  officers,  to  com.  C.  H.  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  ik,  Mary'it,  and  was 
taken  to  the  United  States.  Asainhe  set  out,  landing  at  Punta  Arenas.  Nicaragua,  Nov. 
11;  was  obliged  by  com.  Paulding,  IJ.  8,  navy,  to  surrender  with  132  of  his  followers, 
and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  New  York.  June  16,  1860,  he  left  New  Orleans,  landed  at 
Truxillo,  was  captured,  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot.  He  died  professing 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 

WALKER,  Wn.LiAM  Johnsok,  1790-1865;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  son.  of  maj.  Tim- 
othy Walker;  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  1810;  studied  medicine,  practiced  in 
Charlestown,  and  bec^xme  distinguished  as  a  surseon.  In  1861  he  established  profeasoi^ 
ships  in  mathematics  at  WillianiB  and  Tufts  colleges,  and  built  Walker  ch:ipel  at  Am* 
herst;  the  worth  of  the  property  given  being  estimate  at  $90,000.  The  total  utuount  of 
his  gifts  was  $400,000,  and  at  iTis  death  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  he  divided  $1,000,000  in 
bequests  for  educational  purposes. 

WALXIKCKLEAI'.    See  Lbaf-inbect. 

WALKIirO-STICK,  the  popular  name  of  many  insects  of  the  family  phasmidoB  (q.v.), 
destitute  of  wings,  and  having  a  lon^.  slender,  cylindrical  body,  like  a  small  stick  with 
the  bark  on,  the  delicate  legs  resemlning  little  twiss.  Their  habits  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  leaf-insects  or  walking-leaves,  and  their  peculiar  appearance  is,  in  like 
manner,  their  protection.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  they  are 
wiilely  distributed.  Some  of  them  attain  a  large  size.  P/uuma  gigas,  an  East  Indian 
species,  is  7  or  8  in.  Ions.  A  species,  between  3  and  4  in.  long,  P.femoratum,  is  found 
even  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  United  States. 

WALKIKO-STIOKS.  The  habit  of  using  a  stick,  either  for  support  or  merely  as  a 
fashion,  is  of  gi^eat'  antiquity;  and  in  modem  times,  the  supply ot  such  articles  con- 
stitutes a  lar^e  branch  of  trade  in  European  countries,  especially  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  imports  into  London  and  other  English  ports  of  sticks  in  the  raw  state, 
to  be  afterward  dressed  and  mounted,  is  enormous,  exceeding  four  and  a  half  millions 
annually,  and  reacliing  a  value  of  about  £25,000.  They  chiefly  consist  of  the  small  stemn 
or  canes  of  certain  palms,  as  the  Milacca  cane;  and  others  called  Whangee  and  Pcnang 
lawyers;  the  woody  stems  of  some  small  species  of  bamboo  are  also  used,  besides  straight 
siiools  of  orange,  cinnamon,  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs.  The  preparation  and  sale  of 
walking-sticks  are  extensively  carried  on  in  Hamburg,  and  the  nner  sorts  are  richly  and 
taslofully  mounted  in  Paris.  London  is,  however,  the  greatest  mart  for  all  kinds  of 
walkius^-sticks.  Of  British  trees  and  shrubs,  the  oak,  crab,  hazel,  and  sloe  are  used  to 
some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  walking-slicks. 

WALKT'BIES,  beings  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  (q.v.),  the  legend  of  whom  is  the 
most  terribly  bt;autiful  in  the  whole  system.  The  name  is  uerived  from  the  old  Norse  tal, 
which  signifies  a  heap  of  slaughtered  men,  and  kjora,  to  choose.  Vol  itself  contains  the 
notion  of  chosen,  elect,  being  allied  to  Ger.  toaJilen,  Scotch  tDole,  to  choose.  Thewalky- 
ries,  also  called  battle-maidens,  shield-maidens,  wish-maidens,  are  charming  young 
women  who,  adorned  wich  golden  orniiments,  ride  through  the  air  in  brilliant  armor, 
order  battles,  and  distribute  the  death-lots  according  to  Odin's  commands.  Fertilizing 
dew  drops  on  the  ground  from  the  manes  of  their  horses,  light  streams  from  the  points 
of  their  lances,  and  a  flickering  brightness  announces  their  arrival  in  the  battle.  With 
their  charming  glance,  they  rejoice  the  glazing  eye  of  the  hero,  and  lead  him  to  Wal- 
halla,  where  they  act  as  his  cup-bearers.  Two  walky  ries,  Hrist  and  Mist,  are  cup-bearers 
to  Odin  himself. 

They  differ  in  regard  to  their  origin ;  some  of  them  spring  from  elves  and  other  super 
human  beings;  some  also  are  the  daughters  of  princes,  who  in  their  lifetime  are  numbered 
among  the  walkyriea,  showing  all  their  qualities,  and  when  they  die,  their  spirits  become 
walkyries.  They  ride  generally  in  companies  of  three,  or  of  three  times  three,  or  four 
times  three,  and  have  the  arift  of  changing  themselves  into  swans.  They  often  choose 
noble  heroes  for  lovers.  Whoever  deprives  a  walky rie  of  her  swan-robe  gets  her  into 
his  power.  But  the  song  of  the  walkyries  sounds  terrible,  as  sitting  on  a  hill,  they  weave 
the  fateful  battle-web.  The  walkyries  were  frequently  confounded  with  the  norns  or  des- 
tinies. They  were  also  conceived  under  the  figure  of  the  clouds.  Thus,  Hrist  signifies 
dark  sky.  and  Mist  signifies  quaking.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  walkyries,  however, 
relate  to  war  and  battle. 

WALL  ABA  TREE,  Eperta  foUata,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  legvminosa^  suborder, 
easalpiTieir,  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  wood  is  deep  red,  often  variegated  with  whitish 
streaks,  hard,  heavy,  shining,  resinous,  and  very  durable.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
without  a  terminal  leaflet;  the  flowers  in  panicles  of  numerous  distinct  racemes. 

WALLABOUT  BAY,  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  East  river,  opposite  the  s.e.  extremity  of 
Manhattan  island.  The  small  island  which  divides  it  from  the  East  river,  and  the  Jand 
bordering  on  the  bay  form  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the 
British  prison-ship  Jertey  was  stationed  in  Wallabout  bay. 
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WALLACE,  a  co.  in  w.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Colorado  for  its  w. 
boundary;  about  2,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  686 — 666  of  American  birth,  6  colored.  Its 
surface  consists  of  fertile  prairies,  part  of  the  great  plains,  and  is  destitute  of  timber. 
Co.  seat,  Wallace. 

WALLACE,  Alfred  Russel,  traveler  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Usk  in  Monmouth, 
Jan.  8,  182^,  and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  land-surveyor  and  architect,  a  call- 
ing he  exercised  untiM845,  when  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  naturalistic  studies 
jiiid  rescHrches,  He  spent  four  years  on  the  Amazon,  and  eight  years  amongst  the 
Malay  islands,  making  extensive  zoological  collections.  It  was  while  living  in  the  east 
that,  unaware  of  Mr.  Darwin's  cognate  researches  and  speculations,  Wallace  formed  and 
cM>mmitted  to  writing  :v  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection,  though  not  using 
the  latter  term.  Valuable  contributions  to  zoology,  botauy,  and  cognate  subjects  are  to 
be  found  in  his  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  JSegro  (1853);  PaLm  Trees  of  the  Amazon 
(1853);  The  Malay  Ai-chipelago  (2d  ed.  1869);  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection  {IS70).  The  Geographical  Distribution  ofAnvnals  (1876)  practically  founded  a 
new  science.  Ti'opical  Nature  appeared  in  1878.  In  a  work  On  Miracles  and  Modem 
Hpiritualihrn  he  vindicates  views  that  have  found  few  champions  among  men  of 
science. 

WALLACE,  Horace  Binnbt.  1817-52;  b.  Penn.;  educated  at  the  univei*sity  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Princeton  college,  where  he  graduated,  1835;  studied  medicine 
and  law,  but  never  practiced.  He  assisted  judge  Ilare  in  editing  A-meiican  Leading 
Ca*es;  Smith's  Leading  Cases;  and  White  and  Tudor' s  Leading  Cases  in  Equity;  published 
a  uovel,  Stanley,  or  Oie  RecoUeclions  of  a  Man  of  the  Woild,  and  left  w^orka  on  European 
travel  and  literary  criticism,  published  posthumously.  In  1852  he  was  attacked  by 
brain  disciise  and  committed  suicide.  His  brother,  John  Wiiliam,  b.  Penn.,  1815,  also 
studied  law ;  1842-53;  was  reporter  for  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  (3d  circuit),  and  in  1864  was 
appointed  reporter  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
publisiied  a  work  on  law  reporters  of  great  value,  and  has  edited  various  collections  of 
cases. 

WALLACE,  Lewis,  b.  Ind.  1827;  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterward 
practiced  law  in  his  native  state,  of  whose  senate  he  was  a  member  for  a  year.  He  was 
adj.gen.  of  Indiana  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  reMlion;  was  soon  made  brig, 
gcn.'of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  division  at  fort  Donelson,  receiving  a  maj.gen.'s 
commission  for  his  gallantry.  In  1863  he  prevented  the  caplui-e  of  Cinciimati  by  gen. 
Kirby  Smith.  Taking  command  of  the  8th  army  corps,  he  met  Early  marching  on 
Washington,  and  was  defented  by  him  at  Monocacy  in  July,  1864.  Gen.  Ord  was 
directed  by  gen.  Halleck  to  supersede  Wallace,  but  the  latter  was  promptly  reinstated 
by  Grant.  Wallace  had,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  his  objfjct,  which  was  to  give  Grant  time 
to  re-enforce.  Washington  from  City  Point.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  assassins  of  Lincoln,  and  president  of  the  court  which  tried  Wirz  of 
Aiidersonville.  He  has  piiblished  The  Fair  God  (IS7Z);  nud  Ben-Uur  (1880).  He  is 
now  (1881)  minister  to  Turkey.  His  wife  is  known  as  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  writer 
of  historical  and  descriptive  sketches. 

WALLACE,  Robert,  d.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1831;  educated  at  Geddes  institution,  tl>c 
high  school,  Edinburgh,  and  the  tmiversities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  graduating 
M.  A.  in  the  former,  1853;  ordained  in  the  Pre^jyterian  church,  and  became  successively 
minister  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  1857;  of  Trinity  college  church,  Edinburgh,  1860;  of 
Old  Grey  friars,  Edinburgh.  1868;  received  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
1869;  elected  professor  of  church  history  m  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1872;  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Russel  as  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  1876. 

WALLACE,  William,  the  famous  Scottish  patriot,  was  the  younger  son  of  a  knight 
of  good  family  in  the  s.w.  of  Scotland.  Neither  the  date  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  has 
been  ascertained;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  may  be  assigned  to  the  middle 
or  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  education  or  his  early 
ytnrs.  Blind  Harry's  half- fabulous  poem  h»is  indeed  inseparably  associated  his  birth 
,\/ith  Ellorslie,  his  boyhood  with  Dundee,  and  his  youthful  manhood  with  Ayrshire;  but 
liis  true  history,  even  in  the  next  generation,  was  so  obscure,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
separate  truth  from  falsehood  or  exaggeration.  He  first  appears  in  the  light  of  authentic 
history  as  the  chief  of  a  band  of  insurgents  against  Edward,  king  of  England,  Taking 
a<iv:mtage  of  his  superior  power,  of  his  influence  over  the  barons  of  Norman  race,  who 
then  were  the  foremost  persons  among  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  position  of 
umpire  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  various  claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
Edward  had  established  his  supremacy  over  the  northern  kingdom,  and  afterward 
deposed  John  Baliol,  and  attempted  to  govern  in  his  own  absolute  right.  See  Scott^and, 
History.  The  injustice  of  the  claim,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  enforced,  roused 
the  opposition  of  all  classes  in  Scotland  except  the  higher  nobles.  The  gentrj-  imd  lite 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  Lowlands,  had  for  many  years  identified  themselves  with 
the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  rather  than  with  the  great  English  race  from  which 
most  of  them  drew  their  descent;  and  what  has  been  called  the  war  of  independence 
began,  which  resulted  in  tlie  deliverance  of  Scotland  from  foreign  rule,  at  thctjost  ofiii^ 
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ccimpnrative  civilization  and  tranquillity  ^hich  the  ocmntry  had  enjoyed  nnder  the 
dt'Hreudante  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  In  this  straggle  Wallace  was  the  most  successful 
leader;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1297  the  insurrection  became  general.  Edward 
himself  was  at  that  time  in  Flanders;  but  his  general  in  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  led 
his  army  to  Stirling.  On  Sept.  11  they  encountered  the  Scots  under  Wallace,  and  were 
compicfely  defeated.  The  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Wallace;  who,  passing  the 
border,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  Northumb«rland  without  opposition.  On  his  return 
from  this  exp(.'dition  he  was  elected  by  his  countrymen  eovemor  of  Scotland,  in  name 
of  king  John,  whose  title  was  still  recognized.  In  the  following  year  Edward  in  |)erson 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  He  was  met  at  Falkirk  (q.y.)  by 
Wallace  on  July  22;  but  the  Scots  were  defeated.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
jealousy  of  some  Scottish  nobles,  who  envied  the  position  of  the  governor,  had  aided 
m  bringing  about  the  disaster,  and  Wallace,  in  consequence  resigned  his  high  office. 
With  this  event,  his  brilliant  public  career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  All  that  is 
certainly  known  is  that  he  continued  to  struggle  for  his  countiy's  independence,  and 
never  made  his  submission  to  Edward,  or  took  those  oaths  of  fealty  to  him  which  were 
so  lightl}'  made  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  as  recklessly  broken.  The  events  of  this 
period  related  by  modern  writers  under  the  name  of  "Lives  of  Wallace/' are  either 
transactions  iu  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  part,  or  the  doubtful  legends 
which,  us  years  went  on,  gathered  round  the  name  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Some  docu- 
ments of  undoubted  authenticity  make  it  probable  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  France. 
The  close  of  his  life  forms  an  exception  to  this  obscurity.     When  Edward  offered 

Fardon  to  the  other  Scottish  leaders  on  certain  terms,  Wallace  was  excepted  by  name, 
f  he  chose  to  surrender,  he  might  do  so,  but  it  was  to  be  without  conditions,  and  his  life 
was  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  discover  his  retreat  and  secure 
his  person,  and  these  were  tinally  successful.  In  the  year  1805  he  was  seized  by  some 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  delivered  ti>  Edward.  He  was  carried  to  London,  and  with 
a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  tried  for  treason.  He  denied  the  charee,  asserting, 
with  truth,  that  he  had  never  been  the  vassal  or  subject  of  Edward;  b«t  liis  plea  was 
disregarded.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  on  Aug.  28;  and  his  death  was  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  barbarity  uncommon  even  in  that  age,  and  marking  the  merciless 
cliaracter  which  distinguished  the  later  ^'ears  of  the  English  kin^.  Contradictory  as 
arc  Llic  accounts  of  the  English  and  Scottish  chroniclers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
tn:c  chamctcr  of  Wallace.  He  was  the  true  leader  of  a  national  insurrection  against  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  cnielties  inflicted  in  his  invasion  of  England  are  undeniable,  but  he 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  them;  and  he  should  not  be  severely  blamed  if,  under  far 
greater  provocation,  he  tolerated  what  the  good  king  David,  in  his  war  of  the  standard, 
was  unable  to  prevent.  His  memory  lives,  and  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
<ountr}'nien,  who  know  that  they  owe  to  him^and  to  those  who  followed  in  the  same 
course,  Ihat  their  historj'  has  not  b<^en  as  unhappy  as  the  histor}'  pf  Ireland.  The  chief 
authority  for  the  life  of  Wallace,  as  told  by  popular  Scotch  writers,  is  the  poem  of 
Henry  the  minstrel,  who  lived,  however,  nearly  two  centuries  after  his  hero,  and  whose 
narrative  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  picturesque  impossibilities.  The  fullest 
modern  account  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Hwio^'y  ofScoihiui^ 
and  in  his  Life  of  Wallace  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Scottish  Worthies;  but  Tytler  is  to  a 
lar<re  extent  Blind  llai-ry  over  again,  with  judicious  excisions.  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Wallace  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Burton's  Uitiiory  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  ix?sult  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  i-eal  facts  by  a  writer  so  impartial, 
and  so  little  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  corroborates  the  most  favorable 
estimate  of  Wallace's  character. 

WALLACE,  William  Vincent,  a  British  musician  and  composer  of  operas,  was 
born  at  Waterford  of  Scotch  parents,  June  1.  1814.  He  early  attained  proficiency  as  a 
]>orformer  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin — his  performances  on  the  latter  instrument 
brincing  him  under  the  notice  of  Paganini.  After  being  for  some  years  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  a  Dublin  theater,  he  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  lived  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  bush,  and  then  suddenly  appeared  in  Sydney  as  a  musician,  and  gave 
coi  c  Tts  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  and  America.  In  1845  he  came  to  England, 
and  wrote  his  first  opera,  Maritana,  which  was  an  immediate  success  both  in  Limdon 
an(l  Vienna,  and  still  holds  the  stage  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  operas. 
Matilda  of  Ihnigary  followed  iu  1847.  During  a  sojourn  of  some  years  in  Germany. 
Wallace  added  further  to  his  musical  cuhure;  and  after  again  visiting  America,  com- 
posed Lurline,  which  was  brought  out  in  Loudon  in  1860,  with  even  greater  success 
than  Maritann.  In  1861  he  produced  The  Amber  Witch;  in  1862,  Lota's  Trivmph;  and 
in  1868.  The  Desert  Flower.  Wallace  di'jd  at  the  chfiteau  de  Bagen,  in  the  s.  of  France, 
Oct.  13.  1865.  leaving  another  opera,  Estrella,  nearly  completed.  Without  possess- 
ing genius  of  the  very  fii*8t  order,  Wallace  was  a  highly-cultivated  musician;  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  motives,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  orchestration  of  his  operas,  particularly 
Maritana  and  Lurline,  have  8taraj)ed  their  author  as  one  of  the  chief  English  composers 
of  this  century. 

WALLACH'I A.     See  Moldavia,  ante,  ^  ^ 
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WALLACK,  James  WnxiAM,  1795-1864;  b.  London;  played  at  Drury  Lane  theater 
with  Edmund  Kean  in  Shakespearean  parts.  He  came  to  Sew  York  in  1818,  making 
liii  appearance  at  the  Park  theater  as 'Macbeth  the  same  year.  He  assumed  the  man- 
aa^ement  of  Drury  Lane  theater  in  1820;  opened  the  National  theater,  New  York,  in  1837; 
and  Wallack*8  lyceum,  afterward  called  Wallack's  theater,  at  the  corner  of  Broome 
street  and  Broadway,  in  1852;  it  was  rebuilt  at  Broadway  and  18th  street  in  1861,  and  is 
now  (1881)  being  rebuilt  at  Broadway  and  30th  street.   *He  was  an  excellent  comedian. 

WALLACK.  John  Lester,  b.  New  York,  1818;  son  of  James  William,  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  Wallack's  theater  (see  Waixack,  James  William),  and  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  finished  actors  on  the  American  stage. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a  co.  in  8.e  Washington  territoiy;  separated  from  Idaho  on  the  e. 
by  the  Columbia  river.  In  1875  the  new  county  of  Columbia  was  formed  from  its  e. 
portion;  former  number  of  sq.m.,  8,500;  pop.  *bO,  8,716— 6, 847  of  American  birth,  588 
wioi;ed.     Co.  seat,  Walla  Walla. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a  city  in  Washington  territory,  incorporated,  1862;  county  seat  of 
Walla  Walla  co.,  610  m.  n.e.  of  San  Francisco,  75  m.  s.w.  of  Lewiston,  Idaho;  pop.  '75, 
4.5(X).  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Walla  Walla,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
nected by  mail  stage  lines  with  the  Centra]  Pacific  railroad  at  Kelton,  Utah,  385  m. 
diiiiant,  and  with  Portland  by  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Columbia  river  which  is  reached 
bv  the  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  railroad,  82  m.  long,  terminating  at  this  place.  It 
hits  an  important  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  hides,  cattle,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  furni- 
ture, bags,  flour,  etc.  It  has  public  schools,  a  public  library,  2  private  banks,  7  hotels, 
6  churches,  and  8  newspapers. 

WALLSKSTEIH  (or,  more  correctly,  WALBSTEIK),  Albert  Wenceslas  Eusebius 
VON.  Duke  of  Friedland,  Sagan,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  long 
series  of  eminent  men  who  owe  their  prominence  on  history's  page  to  the  thirty  year^* 
war,  wjis  the  third  son  of  a  noUe  though  not  wealthy  Bohemian  family,  and  was  bom 
at  the  chfiteau  of  Hermanc^,  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  15,  1583.  His  parents,  who  were  Prot- 
esiants,  intrusted  the  care  of  his  education  to  the  Moravian  brotherhood  of  Koschumberg. 
who,  however,  made  little  of  their  stubborn  and  passionate  pupil.  On  his  parents' 
death,  his  uncle,  Albert  Slavata,  a  zealous  Catholic,  took  charge  of  the  wayward  youth, 
and  having  won  him  over  to  his  own  creed,  sent  him  to  the  Jesmi  convictorium  atOlmtltz, 
and  to  the  universities  of  Altorf,  Bologna,  and  Padua,  where  his  education,  such  as  it 
was.  was  completed.  Wallenstein's  course  of  training  had  not  eradicated,  or  even 
mocierated,  the  prominent  faults  in  his  natural  disposition;  on  the  contrary,  his  wilful- 
ness and  independent  spirit  had  gathered  stability  and  strength  from  ineffective  opposition ; 
and  his  first  prominent  appearance  on  the  sta^e  of  events  showed  a  man  of  extreme  individ- 
uality, gifted  with  great  and  versatile  ability,  but  equally  remarkable  for  obstinacy, 
passion,  and  pride.  He  afterward  visited  Germany,  Prance,  and  Holland,  took  service 
ill  the  imperial  army,  then  engaged  with  the  Turks  and  Hungry,  and,  returning  home 
at  the  close  of  the  war  (1606),  married  an  aged  widow  of  noble  rank,  who,  at  her  death 
(1614),  left  him  the  whole  of  her  great  wealth.  This,  along  with  the  fourteen  domains 
lieoneathed  to  him  by  his  uncle,  made  him  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  lords 
of  Bohemia,  a  position  reco^ized  by  the  imperial  court  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of  the 
title  of  count  and  the  military  grade  of  col.  A  second  marriage  in  1617  with  the 
daughter  of  count  Harrach,  the  emperor's  favorite,  and  Wallenstein's  firm  adherence  to 
the  imperial  side  during  the  Bohemian  insurrection;  his  maintenance,  at  his  own 
expense,  of  a  large  body  of  troops;  and  his  brilliant  and  well-directed  gallantry  at  the 
bsiitle  of  Prague,  and  in  various  contests  with  Mansfeld  and  Bethlem  Qabor,  added  a 
iwwerful  influence  at  court  to  his  hitherto  only  local  eminence.  The  latter,  however, 
was  now  much  increased  by  his  purchase,  at  much  less  than  their  value,  of  sixty  con* 
fiscated  lordships  in  Bohemia;  and  Ferdinand  II.  felt  himself  impelled  to  recompense 
tlie  valuable  services  of  his  faithful  subject  by  (1623)  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Friedland.  (Friedland  is  a  town  situated 
close  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  about  60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Prague.)  Two  years  after,  when 
tlie  impoasibility  of  maintaining  an  army  sufilcient  to  restrain  the  Protestant  league  from 
uniting  with  the  Danes  against  him,  threw  the  emperor  almost  into  despair.  Wallenstein, 
'ieizing  such  a  favorable  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  offered  to  raise,  equip] 
rind  maintain  50,000  men  free  of  charge,  provided  he  were  intrusted  with  the  absolute 
command,  and  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers:  a  proposal  greedily  accepted  by  the 
pmi>eror.  Wallenstein  raised  80, 000  in  Bohemia ;  adventurers  from  all  quarters  flocked  to 
his  «itandard ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  army  far  exceeded  the  promised  number.  With  this 
motley  but  not  ill-disciplined  array,  he  then  marched  into  North  Germany,  and  acting 
in  concert  with  Tilly  (q.v.),  routed  Mansfeld  at  Dessau,  hunted  him  through  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  and  on  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor  in  Hungary,  compelled, 
by  skillful  strategy,  the  combined  forces  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Released  by  a 
truce  with  the  Transylvaninn  prince  and  the  death  of  Mansfeld,  he  returned  by  Silesia, 
recovered  the  fortresses  which  Thum  had  captured,  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
to  submit  to  the  emperor,  and  Joined  Tilly  in  annihilating  the  military  power  of  Den- 
mark. The  value  of  these  services  to  the  emperor's  cause  was  inestimable,  as  Ferdi- 
nand well  knew,  and  he  accordingly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loud  complaints  of  ihe  ^ 
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North  Germans,  who  liad  suffered  grievously  from  the  rapacity,  opprei^sion,  and  license 
which  Wallenstcin's  soldiers  were  allowed  to  exercise  without  the  slightest  opposilion; 
and  rewarded  their  leader  by  the  gift  of  the  Mecklenburg  ducliies,  the  rank  of  general- 
issimo  on  land,  and  admiral  of  the  Baltic.  Wailensteiu  speedily  made  himself  master 
of  bis  new  territory;  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  captured  Usedom 
and  Kugen,  with  various  Baltic  ports,  and  laid  siege  to  Stralsund.  But  the  Danes  anni- 
hilated his  navy;  and  the  Swedes  succoured  Stralsund,  the  siege  of  which  he  abandoned 
in  despair.  But  as  under  cover  of  the  dread  inspired  by  Wallenstcin's  arms.  Ferdinand 
had  resumed  bis  tyrannical  and  aggressive  schemes  (see  TniRTY  Years'  War)  in  Giir- 
ni:my,  the  Catliolfc  lengue.  hea(iedl)y  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  became  bitter  adversaries 
of  Wallenstin,  and  backed  by  the  intrigues  of  France  (which  was  represented  at  Vienna 
by  father  Joseph,  a  master  of  subtle  and  unscrupulous  diplomacy),  partly  forced  and 
partly  cajoled  the  emperor  to  dismiss  Wallenstein,  an  act  for  the  probable  consequences 
of  which  even  Ferdinand,  with  his  extraordinary  fortitude,  trembled.  Wallenstein. 
however,  disappointed  his  sovereign's  fears  and  liis  enemies*  hopes  by  obeying -wiili 
apparent  cheerfulness,  being  somewiiat  moved  thereto  by  the  predictions  of  his  favorite 
ftslrologer,*  who  declared  his  star  to  be  only  temponirily  eclipsed  and  that  it  would  soon 
shine  forth  again  with  far  greater  luster;  and  retired  to  Prague,  where  lie  lived  in  his 
magnificent  palace  in  sovereign  state,  surrounded  by  a  court  composed  of  liarons,  knights, 
and  the  piincipal  oflflcers  of  his  army.  But  the  insult  and  injury  he  had  received  were 
eating  into  his  soul;  the  frankness  and  affability  to  his  subonli nates,  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him,  were  changed  for  a  gloomy  taciturnity;  and  much  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  solitude,  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  and  scheming  for  revenge  on  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  whom  he  justly  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  his  disgrace;  though  all  the  while 
he  kept  a  calm  but  eager  >vatch  over  the  ciianges  of  opinion  in  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  several  of  the  ministers  and  numerous  secret  agents  were  either  in  his  pay,  or 
devoted  to  his  interests.  His  eminent  services,  his  immense  p()pularity,  and  his  great 
talents,  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  hope  of  the  empire  after  Tilly's  death,  and  Ferdi- 
nand saw  himself  forced  almost  to  kneel  to  his  haughty  subject,  and  beseech  him  again 
to  gird  on  his  sword;  but  Wallenstein  for  a  long  time  affected  the  utmost  indif- 
ference to  re-engaging  in  active  service,  and  at  last  consented  only  on  such 
conditions  as  made  him  the  independent  ruler  of  the  empire  in  military  affairs. 
With  the  Swedes  on  the  Danube,  the  Saxons  in  Bohemia,  and  the  army  of  the  League 
almost  annihilated,  the  emperor  had  no  choice;  and  Wallenstein.  three  month  after- 
ward, was  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  well  armed  and  discipliuetl.  But  commands  and 
entreaties  were  in  vain  employed  to  induce  him  to  save  Bavaria  from  the  Swedes;  and 
lie  lay  idle  at  Leitmeritz,  gloating  over  the  pangs  of  his  enemy,  till,  on  Austria  being 
threatened,  he  advanced  to  Kger,  and  by  menaein.o:  at  once  Saxony  and  Nuremberg, 
brought  Qiistavus  to  a  stand-still.  The  two  armies  lay  opposite  each  "other  for  10  weeks, 
each  suffering  the  extremities  of  famine,  hardship,  and  sickness,  in  the  hope  of  wear>'- 
ing  out  the  other.  At  last,  when  half  their  numbers  had  succumbed,  Gustavus,  who 
had  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  storm  Wallenstcin's  camp,  retreated  to  the  Danube, 
whence  his  skillful  opponent  soon  drew  him  by  marching  on  Saxony.  The  two  agjiiu 
confronted  each  other  at  Lutzeu  (q.v.),  and  though  Wallenstein  was  completely  defeated, 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  superior  discipline  and  m(/i'ak  of  his  opponents.  His  army  was 
recruited  and  reorganized  in  Bohemia;  and,  unable  to  make  head  against  Saxons  and 
Sw^edes  combjned,  he  found  it  advisable  to  gain  time  by  amusing  his  antagonists  with 
illusory  negot;iations,  after  repeated  vain  endeavors  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  come  to 
terms  W'ith  the  Protestant  princes.  Meantime  his  old  enemies  of  the  league  were  in  full 
artivity  at  Vienna;  and  the  emperor,  chagrined  at  the  humiliations  to  which  heliadsub- 
joctt^d  himself  to  gain  Wallenstein's  aid,  was  not  slow  to  give  credit,  real  or  feigneu.  to 
their  misrepresentations;  his  ill-concealed  dislike  was  developed  into  hatred  by  the  stub- 
born pertinacity  with  which  Wallenstein  insisted  on  the  full  observance  of  the  terms  of 
their  agreement;  and  on  AVallenstein,  who  was  kept  well  informed  of  the  state  of  mat- 
ters at  court,  attempting  to  attach  his  oflicers  permanently  to  himself  by  obtaining  their 
signatures  (Jan.  12)  to  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  the  emperor  (Jan.  24,  16H4)  declared 
him  a  rebel,  and  ordered  two  of  his  old  officers.  Piccolomini  and  Gallas,  who  had  for 
Fomc  time  been  acting  as  spies  on  his  actions,  to  tnke  him  dead  or  alive.  Wallenstein. 
with  some  devoted  adherents,  including  a  guard  of  200  dragoons,  took  refuge  in  Eger. 
but  was  there  assassinated,  Feb.  25,  1634.  Wallenstein  was  tall,  thin,  and  wiry,  with 
lively  brilliant  eyes,  taw^nj'-reddish  hair,  and  an  unhealihy-looking,  yellow  complexion. 
*'  He  was  far  superior  to  his  sovereign  in  true  policy,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  religious 
toleration ;  but  these  qualities  only  rendered  him  n'lore  obnoxious  to  the  bigoted  emperor 
and  his  ministers.  As  a  general, he  holds  the  foremost  rank,  vigilance  and  presence  of  mind, 
great  judgment  and  unflinching  perseverance,  l)eing  his  prominent  characteristics;  and  of 
him  alone  can  it  be  said  that  he  checked  the  progress  and  foiled  the  designs  of  the  great 
hero  of  Sweden.  After  his  death,  it  was  seen  that  the  treacherous  munler  of  one  who 
had  twice  saved  the  empire  from  destruction  called  for  some  justification ;  and  accord- 

**  Wallenstein,  during?  hia  attendance  at  the  It-aliaii  universities,  hod  deeply  studied  astrology;  and 
although  for  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  fact  by  hl.s  biographers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  u — 
tic  doctrines  of  this  pseudo-science  had  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind,  and  at  times^mnch  inHueaced 
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ingly  a  paper  wns  published  by  imperial  authority,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made,  ]>y 
niisrep resenting  every  ovcrtuie  ho  had  made  to  his  opponents,  and  every  scheme  he  had 
employed  to  divide  his  numerous  enemies  at  court,  to  prove  that  he  had  constantly  med 
itated  treason  from  the  time  of  his  fii^st  disgrace.  This  view  audits  opposite  have  found 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  supporters;  but  without  going  further  into  detail,  we  may 
observe  that  the  overtures  made  by  him  to  tlie  Swedes  and  Saxons  while  in  command 
yvvTt£  \iQdo\ibied]y  ruse^  dc  ffuerre,  and  were  invariably  found  to  be  such  by  his, oppo- 
nents; that  when  the  Saxons  invaded  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague,  whare  be  was  residing 
ill  disgrace  at  the  time,  he  took  no  part  on  either  side,  excefkt  such  measures  as  an  influ- 
ential citizen  would  adopt  for  the  sjifety  of  the  inhabitants  from  insult  and  spoliation; 
and  liistly,  that  when,  after  he  had  been  declared  a  rebel,  he  did  make  "treasonable'* 
overtures  to  Bernbard  of  Weimer,  the  latter,  Uiough  Wallenstein^s  defection  would  at 
that  time  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  could  not  convince  himself  that  this  was 
not  another  artifice;  a  proof  that  the  former  overtures  were  as  above  stilted. — See  Coxe's 
House  of  Axutriit;  Harte's  Ilutury  of  the  Life  of  Gvsianis  Adolphvtt  (1759);  Pelzel's 
(Jescldchte  der  Biihtnen  (Prague,  1774,  1779,  and  1782);  M'alletutein's Brief e  {ei\,hy  l^or- 
ster,  1836);  RimLc's  Gc»chichte  WaUeihtitein'a  (1869);  Gindely,  ^'eve^  tibei-  WaUtnuiein 
(1876);  articles  by  Hallwich  in  the  ArcJiivfuv  tddi  (Je^cJi,  (1876),  and  by  Lorenz  m  Sybel's 
/luftomc/ie  ZtHschrift  (1878). 

WALLER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Brazos  river;  350  sq.m.; 
pop.  *bU,  9,024—8,094  of  Amehcair  Lirlh,  5,882  colored.     Co.  seat,  Hempstead. 

WAILDB,  Edmukd,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  refiners  of  English  poetry,  was  b.  at 
Coleshill,  Herts,  March  3,  1605  or  1606.  He  was  of  an  jmcient  and  opulent  family,  and 
Lnving  passed  through  Eaton  and  K in e's  college,  Cambridge. was  returned  to  parlihment, 
r.t  the  early  nge  of  18,  a  member  for  Aniersham,  Bucks.  In  1681  he  married  a  London 
):(ires8,  wfio  died  shortly  afterward;  and  the  rich  widower  made  suit  to  lady  Dorothy 
Mdney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  poetically  and  perseyeringly 
comnicmoratcd  under  the  name  of  Suceharissa.  Lady  Dorothy,  however,  was  inexora- 
ble: "she  was  not  to  be  subdued,"  as  Johnson  says,  '"bv  the  powers  of  verse."  Meet- 
ing him  in  her  old  age,  she  asked  the  poet  when  he  would  agnm  write  verses  upon  her, 
and  he  ungallnutly  replied:  "When  you  are  as  young,  mudam,  and  as  handsome  as 
you  were  then."  In  the  long  parliament,  Waller  joined  the  party  of  Hampden  (who 
was  his  cousin),  and  he  was  one  of  the  ccmmLssioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with  king 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford  in  1648.  He  was  soon  gained  over  by  the  royali&ts,  and  entered 
into  a  crnFpiracy  against  the  dominant  jaity  in  the  house  ol  commons,  for  which  he 
v-n.*?  fined  £10,000,  and  banishtd  the  kingdom.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mean 
:.{'d  disgraceful.  He  not  only  confest^ed  all  he  knew,  but  all  that  he  suspected;  attempted 
to  criminate  innocent  ptrsoiis,  and  humbled  himself  before  the  house  of  commons  in 
huiguage  inexpressibly  abject  and  humiliating.  After  eight  years'  exile,  npent  in  France 
LudT  Italy,  he  was  puflertu  to  return  to  England;  and  he  then  became  a  supporter  of  the 
c<  mmonwealth,  and  a  pnnepyritt  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related.  When 
Charles  II.  was  reslored.  Waller  was  equally  ready  with  a  poetical  congratulation;  but 
liis  loyal  strains  were  much  inferior  to  tho.^e  with  which  he  had  hailed  the  protector; 
rnd  it  is  said  that  when  Cht.rks  reminded  him  of  this  fact,  the  pcet  wittily  replied: 
"Poets,  sir.  suceeed  better  in  fiction  thjjn  in  truth."  Up  to  his  80ih  year.  Waller  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  houKCof  c(^n  mons.  delighting  all  parties  by  his  ^^  it  and  vivacity, 
lieditd  at  Eeacons^field,  Get.  21.  1687.  Waller  began  early  to  write  vei>es,  and  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  his  poems— one  in  1645,  and  another  in  10C4.  An  edition 
fippenred  in  1711,  edited  by  Atterbury;  and  one  in   1729,  with  copious  "Observations  " 


yet  his  rank  among*  our   poets  is  but  a  subordinate   one,  as  he  is  deficient  in  passion, 
energy,  and  creative  power. 

WALLER,  Edwin,  b.  Va. ,  1800;  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  was  made  alcalde. 
The  Sabine,  a  ves.«:el  belonging  to  him,  carrying  cotton  on  which  the  ]^Texican  govern- 
ment had  laid  a  dutv,  evaded  its  payment;  Waller  was  imprisoned.  On  his  release  he 
brought  back  2  cannons, which  were  of  use  in  the  w»ar  that  ensu<d,  and  in  which  Waller 
wa^  active.  He  helped  to  frame  the  constitution  of  Texas,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Austin, 
a*nd  chief  justice  of  Austin  county.     He  selected  Austin  as  the  site  for  the  capital. 

WALLETTE,  a  CO.  in  n. w.  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  s.  boundary ;  bor- 
dering on  Montana  and  British  America;  8,350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  with  8  other  counties, 
471—821  of  American  birth,  23  colored. 

WALLFLOWEB,  Cheiranfhns,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crveiferoi,  bav- 
in;: the  slliqucs  quadrangular  from  the  prominence  of  the  nerves  on  the  back  of  the 
valves,  the  .seeds  in  a  sitjgle  row  in  each  cell,  the  stigma  deeply  2-lobed,  the  lobes  bent 
back.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes.  The  species  are  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herb- 
aceous plants,  some  of  them  almost  shrubs.  The  Common  W.  (C  cheirC)  is  found  in 
rockv  places  and  on  old  walls  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  also,  but  less  abundantly,  in  the 
middle  of  Europe  and  in  Britain.     In  its  wUd  state,  its  flowers  are  always  yellow;  but 
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in  culLivftlion,  Ihcy  exhibit  a  considerable  diversit)'  of  coloi*?,  chiefly  browD,  purple,  and 
varieg:ated;  and  they  attain  a  larger  size.  It  is  a  universal  favorite,  on  account  of  the 
delicious  odor  of  its  flowers.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  arc  very  numerous;  but  iliore 
are  among  them  no  marked  distinctions.  Double  and  semidouble  flowers  arc  not  un- 
common. The  plant  is  perennial,  but  in  gardens  is  generaUv  treated  as  a  bieuniaU  al- 
though fine  kinds  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  soon  strike  root  under  a  hand-gla.s*i. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  sow  tlieseed  of  an  approved  kind,  and  to  plant 
out  the  8ecd.lings.  The  flowers  of  wallflower  have  a  bitter  and  cress-like  taste,  and 
were  formerly  used  as  a  medicine. 

WALLING,  George  Washington,  b.  N.  J.,  1823;  studied  law,  but  in  1842  the* 
death  of  his  father  changed  his  plans  and  he  became  a  steamboat  engineer.  He  served 
in  that  position  on  a  revenue  cutter  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  its  close  became  a 
police  officer  in  New  York  city.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  captain  of  police,  and  iu 
1869,  inspector,  iu  which  capacity  he  greatly  strengthened  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 
In  1874  he  was  made  superintenuent  of  the  police  force  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

WALLIKGFOBB,  a  small,  but  ancient  and  interesting,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  mostly  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  ihe 
Thames,  13  m.  n.n.w.  of  Reading.  Of  its  three  churches,  that  of  St.  Leonard's — rebuilt 
iu  1849— has  a  Norman  doorway.  The  earthworks  with  which  the  Romans  encompassed 
the  town,  are  still  distinctly  traceable.  The  diversion  of  the  London  and  Oxford  road 
from  Wallingford  much  injured  the  old  town,  and  It  is  now  a  place  of  little  consequence. 
The  borough  returns  o;ie  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  71,  of  municipal 
borough,  2,972. 

WALLIS,  Rev.  John,  d.d.,  a  very  eminent  English  mathematician,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  rev.  John  WalHs,  incumbent  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  and  was  born  there,  Nov. 
23,  1616.  He  was  brought  up  with  a  view  to  the  church,  and  was  educated  for  his  pro- 
fession, to  the  strict  exclusion  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  accordance  witli 
the  prevailing  practice  of  the  time,  which  was  in  his  case  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  ordinary  arithmetic  was  wholly  neglected.  Wallis  never  saw  a  book  of  arithmetic 
till  he  was  15  years  old,  and  then  only  by  accident,  At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  entered  al 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  at  that  time  mathematics  found  no  place  in  Uie 
course  of  study,  being  esteemed  merely  mechanical.  After  a  brilliant  career,  he  took 
his  degree,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  queen's,  and  took  orders  in  1640.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  was  of  great  use  to  his  party  in 
deciphering  intercepted  correspondence,  an  art  in  which  like  Vi«ta  (q.v.)  and  Battista  la 
Porta,  he  was  eminent.  In  1644,  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  holding  at  that  time  the  living  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  street;  and. 
in  the  following  year,  he  joined  with  other  eminent  men  in  the  establishment  of  the 
meetings  for  mutual  instruction,  which,  17  years  afterward,  developed  into  the  royal 
society.  It  was  not  till  1647  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  mathematics;  and,*  in 
1649,  he  was  chosen  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  The  rapid  progress  li3 
had  made  in  his  mathematical  studies  was  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  his  greatest 
work,  the  Arithmetica  Inflnitoritm,  with  a  treatise  on  conic  sections  prefixed,  in  1655. 
In  the  same  year  commenced  his  well-known  controversy  with  Hob bes— regarding  a 
quaSlrature  of  the  circle,  which  the  latter  believed  he  had  effected — which  was  contin- 
ued at  intervals  till  1663,  and  was  marked  by  the  usual  quaint  caustic  satire  of  the  tim  •. 
Wallis  had,  of  course,  the  right  side  of  the  dispute ;  but  unfortunately  for  posterity,  his 
manly  feeling  of  forbearance  toward  a  deceased  antagonist  (Hobbes  died  in  1679)  pre- 
vented him  from  firJmittinff  his  polemical  treatises  into  the  collection  of  his  works,  which 
was  published  1693-99.  Numerous  other  matliematical  works,  as  the  Maihem  Unitcr- 
mils  (1657).  Co7nmercium  EpUtoUcum  (1658),  Cuno-Cnnem  (1663),  De  Pi'opartionibus  (16^). 
l)e  ^stu  Maris  (1668),  a  treatise  on  mechanics  '1669,  1670,  1671),  editions  of  the  works  of 
Horrocks  (1673),  of  the  arenarius  and  quadrature  of  Archimedes  (1676),  and  of  Ptolemy's 
harmonics  (1680),  a  treatise  on  algebra  (1685),  and  edition  of  Aristarchus  and  of  Pappus 
(1088),  etc.,  were  the  products  of  his  originality  and  industry.  We  have  l>esides  numer- 
ous minor  theological  works,  polemical  and  expository,  from  his  pen,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  important  enough  to  call  for  mention.  Of  his  other  works,  the  treatise  on 
logic  (1687)  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  even  at  the  present  day  is  well  worthy  of 
p(Tusal;  and  his  English  grammar  (1653),  written  in  Latin  for  the  use  of  forllgners.  has 
only  of  recent  years,  when  the  true  principles  of  grammar  are  becoming  better  under- ' 
st^>od,  received  the  attention  it  merits.  About  1658,  AVallis  joined  the  party  who  were 
in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  kingly  government,  and  his  talent  for  deciphering  was  now 
put  in  practice  against  his  former  friends,  an  act  for  which  he  has  been  abused  with  vir- 
ulent injustice.  At  the  restoration  he  was  confirmed  in  his  professorship,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  and  royal  chaplain.  In  1692,  he  was  consulted  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  his  strong  disapproval  decided  the  govern- 
ment to  retain  the  old  style.     He  died  Oct.  28,  1708. 

It  is  exclusively  as  a  mathematician  that  Wall is's  name  has  obtained  pemanently  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame;  though  as  an  expositor  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity he  was  fully  on  a  par  with  South  and  Sherlock;  but  his  eminence, in  the  former 
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character  has  thrown  into  shade  even  his  services  as  a  scholar,  and  few  at  the  present 
time  remember  that  it  was  he  who  first  edited  the  musical  works  of  Piolemj^  l\)rpliy- 
rius,  Ahstarchus  of  Samos,  and  the  later  work  of  Bfiennius,  though  the  maimer  lu 
▼•hich  these  labors  were  effected  indicates  unquestionably  an  immense  expenditure  of 
labor,  and  a  high  degi'ee  of  scholarship.  His  Ariihmetica  fnflnttorum  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  aolve,  by  means  of  tlie  summation  of  series  to  infinity,  a  number  of  the  more 

simple  problems  of  the  calculus,  such  as  the  evaluation  of  all  cases  of  /  jf^dx;  and,  in 

extension,  to  discover  the  limit  of  /  (a* — i2j')''c^*,of  which  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is 

a  particular  case.  There  are  numerous  other  results,  which  arc,  at  the  present  time,  con- 
Mdcred  to  belong  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  calculus;  and,  in  fact,  Waliis  is 
another  example  of  the  strange  blindness  wliich,  in  full  possession  of  a  principle,  neg- 
lects to  suit  it  with  a  generalized  form  of  expression.  The  best  known  of  Waliis's  results 
iH  hia  formala  for  x,  which  gives 
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WALLIS,  Shvern  Teackle,  b.  Md.,  1816;  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  Balti- 
more, 1882;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1837.  Since  1870  he  has  been 
provost  of  the  Maryland  university,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Fcabody  institute  of  Baltimore. 
He  has  published  Olimpses  of  Spain  (1849);  and,  Spain,  Iter  Institutions  and  Public  Men 
(1853). 

WALLON,  Henri  Alexandre,  b.  France,  1813;  educated  at  the  Paris  normal 
school.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  gave  lectures  on 
gi'ography  and  history.  In  1871  lie  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  as  a  moderate 
conMcrvative.  In  1875  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  Buffet  admiuis- 
tnition.  He  proposed  the  clause  by  which  the  republic  was  constitutionally  established. 
Ill  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  senate.  Among  his  works  are  La  vie  de  Jesus  et  son 
injutel  historien  (1864),  answering  Kenan;  and  La  Terreur  (1872). 

WALLOOHS.  the  name  given  to  a  population  belonging  to  the  great  Romanic  family 
more  especially  to  the  French  stock,  and  occup^'ing  the  tract  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
German-speaking  territory  in  the  South  Netherlands,  from  Dunkirk  to  Malmedy.  They 
are  loc^ited  more  particularly  in  the  Ardennes,  in  parts  of  the  departments  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  Nord.  Aisne,  and  Ardennes  in  France,  but  chiefly  in  South  Brabant,  as  well  as 
in  the  province*  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Lie^e  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Luxemburg,  and  finallv  in  some  towns  and  villages  m  the  neighborhood  of  Malmedy 
in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  Walloons,  whose  numbers  in  Belgium,  where  they  are  priuci- 
|Killy  established,  are  stated  at  2  millions,  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Gallic  Belgse, 
who  held  their  ground  among  the  Ardennes  mountains  when  the  rest  of  Gaul  was  over- 
run by  the  German  conquerors,  but  beciime  eventually  Romanized,  especially  in  their 
language,  which  appears  now  as  a  patois  or  popular  dialect  of  French;  of  all  the  French 
liialects,  liowever,  the  greatest  numl)er  of  Gallic  words  have  been  preserved  in  it.  See 
the  unfinished  work  by  Grand gagn age,  Dictifmnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Wnll&ne 
^!Jege,  1845).  The  name  Walloon,  in  Dutch,  Walen,  sufficiently  shows  their  Gallo- 
liomanic  origin,  and  their  relationship,  partly  by  race  and  partly  by  language,  with  the 
Galli,  Gaels,  Walese,  Welsh,  Walachians,  etc.  The  Walloons  of  the  present  day  re- 
'iemble  their  Fi*ench  more  than  they  do  their  German  neighbors.  They  are  squat  and 
middle-sized,  with  powerful  limbs,  dark  hair,  deep  sunk,  fiery,  dark-brown  or  blue  eyes. 
They  surpass  their  Flemish  neighbors  in  adroitness,  activity,  and  skill;  and  their  French 
in  earnestness,  perseverance,  and  diligence.  In  impulsiveness,  they  resemble  the  latter 
more  than  the  lormer,  but  their  anger  sooner  cools  than  that  of  the  more  deeply  feeling 
Fleming. .  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Belgian  revolution  was  pre-eminently  the  work 
of  the  Walloon  districts,  and  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  modern  Belgium  are  of 
Walloon  descent.  It  was  against  the  Walloon  spirit  and  tendencies  that  the  Flemish 
movement  (see  Flemish  Language  and  Literature)  was  chiefly  directed. 

WALL-PIECE,  a  small  cannon  (or,  in  ancient  times,  an  arquebus)  mounted  on  a 
swivel,  on  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fired  at  short-range  on  assail- 
ar  tfi  in  the  ditch  or  on  the  covert-way.  There  are  distinct  evidences  that  the  great  wuU 
of  ('hina  was  originally  constructed  for  the  reception  of  wall-pieces. 

WALL-PLATE,  a  piece  of  wood  laid  along  the  top  of  the  wall  of  a  building  to  receive 
the  feet  of  tlie  rafters  of  the  roof  (q.v.). 

WALLSEKB.  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Northumberland,  England,  four  m.  e.n.e.  from 
Xewcastlc.  celebrated  for  its  collieries,  which  produce  a  very  ^arge  quantity  of  coal  of 
v<ry  superior  quality.  About  2,000,000  tons  of  Wallsend  coal  are  annually  Imported 
ini(»  Ijondon. 

WALL-TBEE8.  in  horticulture  are  f  nut-trees  trained  on  walls  for  l)etter  exposure  of  the 
fruit  to  sunshine,  and  for  the  heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  Brick  walls  are  generally 
preferred;  and  nave  a  great  advantage  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  nailing  can  be 
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accomplished,  but  trees  areoftcD  also  trained  on  stone  walls,  and  the  walls  of  hoii«»s  are 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  Trees  are  trained  on  walls  in  bot-iiouses  as  well  aii  in  fhe 
open  air.  Fined  walls  are  often  used,  the  fruit  being  tiius  partially  forced  by  artificial 
heat;  and  screens  of  various  kinds,  as  of  reeds,  canvas,  and  oiled  paper,  are  f<;m<'i!nies 
employed  to  protect  blossoms  in  spring.  Woollen  nets  are  also  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  a  net  even  with  wide  meshes  affords  much  protection  from  spring  frosts.  'Wall- 
trees,  intended  permanently  to  occupy  the  wall,  are  generally  trained  in  the  nursery 
with  a  drawf  stem  only  5  or  6  in.  in  length,  so  that  the  branches  may  cover  the  whofe 
wall,  and  no  available  part  of  it  may  be  jost.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  planting  to  iKxn»- 
duce  riders  alternately  with  the  permaneut  wall- trees,  which  are  grafted  or  budckcl 
on  tall  stocks,  and  occupy  part  of  the  wall  till  the  other  trees  have  become  large  enoue-li 
to  require  it  all  for  themselves.  Garden-walls  are  generally  12  or  14  ft.  in  height.  Dif 
ferent  modes  of  training  wall-trees  are  practiced,  of  which  the  principal  are  known  s»fint 
frainvig  and  horizontal  training.  In  the  former,  the  branches  are  airanged  like  the  spoki  .< 
of  a  fan;  in  tlie  latter,  a  main  stem  is  led  up,  from  which  they  are  spreiid  out  horizon- 
tally on  both  sides.  Different  modes  are  preferred  for  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  tl»c 
art  uf  the  gardener  is  dispayed  in  keeping  to  his  ijlan  of  training,  and  laying  in  braiiclies 
so  as  completely  to  till  up  the  space,  and  make  every  part  of  the  wall  productive.  There 
is  a  Dutch  mode  of  training,  which  consists  in  leiiding  two  chief  branches  horizontallv  lo 
right  and  left,  and  training  shoots  from  them  straight  up  to  the  top  pf  the  wall,  li  is 
seldom  employed  in  Britain,  except  for  white  currants.  Riders  are  not  unfrcquently 
trained  in  asiar-like  form,  some  branches  being  led  downward,  in  order  to  fill  the  wall  i\s 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  for  the  gardener  in  training  wall-trees,  to  consider  the 
habit  of  each  kind,  particularly  whether  fruit  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  on  young  branches 
or  on  the  «p7n'/«  of  older  branches.  Superflous  branches  must  in  all  cases  becarefiilly 
removed,  and  among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  2\\  fm^e-rigld  sJioots^  or  branches  which 
project  stmight  froni  the  wall.  The  use  of  small  strands  of  cloth  along  with  nail.«.  to 
lasten  branches  to  walls,  is  familiar  to  everyone.  These  strands  are  renewed  from  ycnr 
to  year,  so  that  they  may  not  cause  disease  by  interferring  with  the  growth  of  the 
branches. 

WALNUT,  Jiiglans,  a  genus  of  beautiful  trees  of  the  natural  order  jvglandacem.  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  amcnfacfof  (q.v.),  and  particularly  to  the  sub-order  ciipvlife'm 
(q.v.)  or  corglaace,  but  differs  in  having  the  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  solitan' erect  ovule. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  male  flow^ers  in  catkins,  the  female  in  terminal  clusieis. 
The  species,  of  which  not  quite  thirty  are  known,  are  mostly  natives  of  North  America . 
a  few  are  found  in  Asia.  All  are  trees  with  alternate  pinnated  leaves.  The  gtMJs 
jvglansis  distinguished  by  mouacious  flowers,  with  18 to 24  stamens:  and  a  dnipe  with  it 
deciduous  fleshy  husk,  which  bursts  irregularly,  and  a  deeply  wrinkled  shell  (pvfamcn)  of 
two  valves,  within  which  is  the  seed,  curiously  lobed  and  winkled,  with  a  membranaceous 
testa  andpartial  dissepiments.  The  species  of  hickory  (q.v.)  were  formerly  included  in 
this  genus. — The  Common  Wai.nut  {J.  refja)  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  Uimalaya. 
but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  The  date  of  its  infio- 
duction  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  of  60  to  90  ft.,  with  large  spreading  branches.  Its  folia.irc 
resembles  that  of  the  asli.  The  leaves  have  2  to4  pair  of  leaflets  and  a  terminal  one.  They 
have  a  fine  balsamic  odor  when  bruised;  this  quality,  however,  Leing  much  more  marked 
in  some  trees  than  in  others.  An  infusion  of  them  has  been  found  useful  in  scrofula ; 
and  when  brqised  and  rubbed  on  the  skin  they  are  efficacious  in  curing  itch.  Placed  in 
wardrobes,  they  prevent  the  ravages  of  moths.  The  sap  is  limpid  like  water,  but  con- 
tains much  sugar,  so  that  the  tree  is  sometimes  tapped  for  it  like  the  sugar-maple,  and 
the  sugar  is  procured  by  evaporation.  A  pleasant  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  it. 
An  excellent  pickle  and  a  kind  of  ketchup  are  made  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  one  of  the  best  of  nuts,  and  is  an  important  article  of  export  from  many  parts  of 
the  8.  of  Europe.  Walnuts  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Ca.*ihniere  and 
other  Himalayan  ]*egiona  to  supply  the  markets  of  India.  The  outer  husk  is  removed 
before  the  nuts  are  brought  to  market.  In  the  s.  of  Europe  walnuts  are  a  very  consider 
able  article  of  food,  and  when  perfectly  fresh  they  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  althougli 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  imported  into  Britain  they  are  not  easily  digestible.  Just 
before  they  are  ripe  they  are  much  used  in  France  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
shallots.  Among  the  varieties  of  walnut  in  cultivation  is  one  with  a  very  thin  shell, 
which  is  much  esteemed.  Walnuts  yield  by  expression  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which  under 
the  names  oi  walnut  oil  and  7??/^  oil,  is  much  used  by  pninters,  and  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  produced  is  a  common  article  of  food.  The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of 
the  oil  is  sometimes  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  also  used  for  feeding  cattle  and 
poultry.  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is  of  great  vnlue,  and  is  much  used  by  cabinet 
makers.  Gun-stocks  are  made  of  it.  It  is  light,  although  hard  and  fine-grained.  The 
wood  of  young  trees  is  white  and  little  esteemed;  that  of  old  trees  Is  brown,  veined  and 
shaded  with  darker  brown  and  black.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  beautifully  veined 
Both  the  root  and  the  husks  of  the  walnut  yield  a  dye,  which  is  used  for  stainmg  light- 
colored  woods  brown.  The  walnut,  when  meant  to  become  a  timber-tree,  is  best  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain,  as  the  roots  are  much  injured  by  transplanting.     Th^  best  kinds  of 
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walnut  for  fruit  ure  genenilly  <» rafted.  The  walnut  succeeds  well  in  Britain  as  an  ornu- 
nie.ilal  tree,  even  in  the  n.  of  Scotland,  although  it  seldom  quite  ripens  its  fruit  except 
ill  lae  warmest  parts  of  England.  It  was  probahly  brought  to  England  by  the  Romans. 
It  takes  its  name  from  being  fortigu  (A.-S.  weathov  walk), — Very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon walnut  is  the  Black  Wal^iut  (»y.  niyra)  of  North  xlmerica,  found  iu  most  parts  of  ihe 
United  States  except  the  most  nortliern.  It  is  avery  large  and  beautiful  tree,  the  trunk 
sometimes  6  or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  'I'he  leaves  have  more  numerous  leatiets  than  those  of 
the  common  walnut.  The  timber  is  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  common  wal- 
nut, and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  fruit,  however,  is  very  inferioi',  although 
it  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  American  cities.  The  partial  dissepiments  of  the  kernel  arc 
thick  and  woody. — The  Buttkr  Nut  («/.  cin^iera)  is  abundant  in  the  northern  aud  uortli- 
westem  states  of  North  America,  and  in  Canada.  It  is  a  tree  only  about  50  ft.  higli, 
with  trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter;  leaves  with  15lol71eaflL*t.s;  the  fruii  elongated,  and 
externally  covered 'with  a  viscid  substance.  The  nut  is  hard  and  rough,  with  promiuent 
ridges,  of  good  quality,  and  sometimes  brought  to  market  in  America.  The  wood  it* 
not'apt  to  split  or  warp,  and  is  useful  for  man^r  purposes.  Sugar  is  obtained  from  ihe 
ssip,  as  from  that  of  the  maple,  but  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  inner  bark  is  a  mild 
cathartic  resembling  rhubarb  in  its  properties.  The  leaves  reduced  to  powder  are  used  for 
blistering,  like  cantharides.— To  the  natural  order  jugUi/ulct^ccB  belongs  the  genus  euffel- 
fiardiia,  found  in  the  Malayan  archipelago  and  the  Himalaya.  The  wood  of  X  lioxbucyJi- 
iitna^  a  Himalayan  species,  is  much  valued  by  turners. 

WALFOLE,  Horace,  third  son  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  earl  of  Orford,  was  born 
in  1717.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  After  finishing  his  education,  he 
traveled  abroad  for  some  years,  princi[)ally  iu  Italy,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
those  tastes  for  which  he  afterward  became  so  well  known.  In  1741  he  returned  to 
Endand,  and  took  liis  seat  in  parliament.  But  he  had  no  taste  for  politics,  and  nevjr 
look  any  active  part  in  public  life.  In  1747  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  near  Twickeu- 
ham.  Here  he  built  his  famous  mansion — Strawberry  Hill.  Its  erection  and  decoration 
may  almost  be  sjdd  to  have  formed  the  principal  occupation  of  his  long  life.  In 
1758  he  published  his  Catalogue  of  1{)yal  and  Noble  Authjrs.  This  was  followed  by  Tuc 
Castle  of  Otra)i(o;  The  Mysterious  MAher;  and  the  ITistorr^  Doubta  on  the  Life  and  Reign  if 
Richard  III.  The  works,  however,  to  which  be  owes  the  preservation  of  his  name  arc 
his  Letterft.  These  will  always  be  interesting  as  pictures  and  records  of  the  society  and 
fashionable  gossip  of  his  day.  Their  interest  is,  however,  considerably  marred  by  their 
palpiblc  want  of  truthfulness.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew  in  1791  he  became  fourth 
oarl  of  Orford.  He  died  in  his  80; h  year  on  March  2,  1797.  "Tlie  faults  of  Horace 
Walpole's  head  and  heart,"  says  Macaulay,  "  are  inrleed  sufficiently  glaring.  Ills  writ- 
ings, it  is  true,  rank  as  high  among  the  delicacies  of  intellectual  epicures  as  the  Stras- 
?)urg  pie  among  the  dishes  described  in  Almniiadi  des  Gourmands.  But  as  the  pdt^  'l-i 
foie  gnis  Q77e%  its  excellence  to  the  diseases  of  the  wretched  animal  which  furnishes  it, 
an  1  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were  not  made  of  livers  preternaturally  swollen,  ^'j 
none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disorganized  mind  could  have  produced  such  literary  lux- 
uries as  the  works  of  Wali)ole The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  such 

that  whatever  was  little  seemed  to  him  great,  and  whatever  was  great  seemed  to  him 
little.  Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were  his  senous  business." — See 
Letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  (8  vols.  1857);  also  Macaulay*s  Essay  on  Let 
ters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

WALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  m.p.,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
sir  Jeifrey  Bur  well,  wixs  boii  Aug.  26.  1676,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk.  He  received 
Ills  e<.Iucation  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  On  July  80,  1700,  he  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  sir  John  Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London.  On  Nov.  28  fol- 
lowing, he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1708  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  King's  Lynn;  and  in  1705  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council  ti>  prince  George  of  Denmark.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  appears  to 
liave  won  the  esteem  of  Godolphin,  Marlboiough,  and  other  whig  leaders.  In  1707  he 
was  appointed  secretary  at  war;  and  in  1709  trea.surer  of  the  navy.  Shortly  after 
this,  however,  his  fortunes  suffered  a  temporary  ecHpse.  Pie  was  found  guilty  by  the 
house  of  commons  of  ** a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,"  and  accord- 
ingly, on  Jan.  17,  1712,  he  was  expelled  the  house,  and  sent  to  the  tower.  There  can 
be  hltle  doubt  that  ha  had  all  his  life  a  pmfpund  faith  in  bribery,  and  never  scrupled  to 
exercise  it;  but  his  punishment  on  this  occasion  seems  rather  to* have  been  the  result  of 
party  imimosity  than  of  virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  house.  He  bad  all 
along  been  a  strong  Hanoverian,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  restored  to 
fortune.  He  was  made  a  priv}-^  councilor,  and  had  various  other  high  offices  conferred 
upon  him.  On  the  impeachment  of  Bolingbroke  and  others  by  his  means,  he  became, 
in  1715,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  disunion  of  the 
cabinet  having  arisen  in  1717,  he  resigned  office,  bringing  in  a  sinking-fund  bill  on  the 
(lay  of  his  resignation.  In  opposition,  he  was  the  determined  enemy  of  the  South 
.sea  scheme.  He  was  recalled  to  office  on  the  retirement  of  the  earl  of  Sunderhjud 
in  1721;  and  from  this  time  to  his  final  retirement  in  1742,  the  life  of  Walpf)le  may 
be  said  to  be  the  history  of  England.    In  1723  his  son  was  created  baron  Walpple. 
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In  1737  his  power  was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  disputes  which  had  arifien 
between  the  king  and  tlie  prince  of  Wales;  the  latter  siding  with  the  (jpposilion,  which 
began  to  grow  very  formidable  in  the  questions  which  arose  about  this  time  betwetu 
England  and  Spain.  Walpole  was  opposed  to  war;  the  grand  principle  of  his 
action  being,  according  to  archdeacon  Coxe,  "the  love  of  peace;"  according  to 
Macaulay,  however,  his  aim  was  not  the  peace  of  his  country,  but  of  his  own 
administration.  In  1740  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  petition  the  kino;  to 
remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  "from  his  majesty's  presence  and  counsels  forever."  This 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority;  but  the  power  of  the  great  minister  was  evi 
dently  shaken.  He  resigned  on  Feb.  2,  1742,  when  he  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  wiih 
a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year.  Charffes  of  bribery  were  now  brought  agaiust  him,  and  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  ultimately  appointed  by  the  house  of  comuious.  It 
consisted  of  21  members,  of  whom  only  two  were  of  his  own  party.  The  rej)ort  wa> 
against  him,  but  it  was  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  proceediugs  were  ultiinalely 
dropped.  The  rest  of  Walpole's  life  was  spent  in  tranquillity  and  reiirement.  He  dicil 
in  1745,  aged  68.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  good-tempered.  Love  of  power 
appears  to  liave  been  his  ruling  motive  of  action.  He  had  strong  common  sense,  with 
clearness  of  political  vision,  and  next  to  his  own  interest  he  had  at  heart  the  iutercst  of 
his  country.  Doubtless  he  bribed  largely,  but  as  Macaulay  says:  "We  might  as  well 
accuse  the  poor  Lowland  farmers  who  paid  blackmail  to  Rob  Roy,  of  corrupting  ihf 
virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  sir  Robert  Walpole  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of 
parliament." — See  Coxe,  Menunr  of  Life  and  AdminUftratioa  of  Sir  Ui'hert  Walp^nc 
(Lond.  1798);  and  loixi  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Walpole's  Letters  to  tiir  Hara^  Mann. 

WALPUB'QA,  or  WAXPUBGIS,  Saint  (otherwise  WMufga),  followed  her  broUiers  St 
Wilibald  and  St.  Wunnibald  (sons  of  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons),  in  the  time  of  St. 
Boniface,  from  her  native  country,  England,  to  Germany,  to  help  them  in  extending 
Christianity.  Wilibald  estabhshed  the  oishopric  of  Eichsta<it  about  741 ;  and  Wuuni'^ 
bald,  the  neighboring  convent  of  Heidenheim  about  745,  the  direction  of  whicli  \fisi 
Walpurga  undertook,  after  his  death  (about  763),  as  the  first  abbess,  and  continued  till 
the  end  of  her  own  life  (778).  Her  bones,  from  which,  according  to  the  oldest  bioj^ 
raphy,  a  miraculous  healing  oil  flowed,  were  transferred  to  Eichstadl,  where  a  convent 
was  erected  in  her  honor.  That  old  biography  was  written  toward  the  end  of  the  9Ui 
c.  by  a  monk,  Wolfhart,  in  the  monastery  of  Hasenried,  and  contained,  like  all  ihe 
later  legends,  which  are  based  solely  upon  it.  only  a  multitude  of  marvelous  stories  of 
the  usual  stamp.  A  somewhat  more  special  significance  lies  in  the  trait  thai  Walpurga 
was  not  molested  by  biting  dogs,  and  was  in  consequence  invoked  for  protection  against 
them  and  other  ferocious  animals.  The  veneration  of  Walpurga  became  wide-sprea«i. 
Throughout  all  Germany,  and  even  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Euglnud,  churches 
and  chapels  were  dedicated  to  her,  relics  of  her  were  shown,  and  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honor.  The  feast  of  Walpurga  falls  properly  on  Feb.  25;  but  as  in  some  German 
calendars  it  is  assigned  to  May  1,  the  name  of  Walpurga  has  become  associated,  in  a 
quite  accidental  way,  with  some  of  the  most  noted  popular  superstitions.  May  1  h:id 
been  one  of  the  most  sacred  days  of  all  paganism ;  it  was  the  time  of  a  great  saciificial 
festival,  and  of  the  old  May  assembly  of  the  people.  For  centuries  on  May  1,  infonnal 
courts  of  justice  continued  to  be  held,  the  joyful  May  procession  took  place,  and  the 
kindling  of  the  sacred  May-fire.  See  Beltein.  Wlien*  afterward  the  old  heathen  gods 
had  been  completely  degraded  into  devils  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  when  tlie 
belief  in  witchcraft  had  come  in  vogue,  the  Walpurgis-night  obtained  naturally  a 
notorious  significance,  inasnmch  as,  during  the  night  between  April  80  and  May  1,  the 
witches  were  held  to  ride  on  broomsticks  and  he-goats  to  the  old  places  of  judgment 
and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  enjoy  themselves  there  with  their  master  the  devil.  Such 
witch-hills  were  tolerabl)'  numerous  in  Gennany  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
best-known,  however,  was  the  highest  point  of  the  Harz.  the  Brocken,  Brocks,  or 
BrocksbersT,  which  has  obtained  a  wide  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the  witclies*  Sabbath  in 
Goethe's  Faust. 

WAIBTT8.    See  Morse. 

WALSALL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  Staffordshire,  stands  amid 
pleasing  scenery  on  a  small  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Tame,  8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Birmingham. 
Its  public  buildings  are  accounted  more  than  usually  handsome,  and  embrace  a  number 
of  churches,  a  free  gi*ammar  and  other  schools,  and  a  number  of  charitable  institutions. 
The  iron  manufacture,  for  which  tlie  situation  of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  South 
Staflfordshire  mineral  field  affords  facilities,  is  the  staple  branch  of  industry.  Tanning, 
currying,  the  manufacture  of  harness  and  harness  furniture,  and  of  every  description  of 
leather  goods,  are  extensively  carried  on.  Coal  and  lime  works  are  in  operation  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  malt.  Walsall  returns  one  member  to  the 
house  of  commons.     Pop.  71,  49,01G. 

WALSH,  Robert,  ll.d.,  1784-1859;  b.  Baltimore;  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Georgetown;  studied  law,  but  practiced  only  a  short  time.  He  adopted  literature  a«  a 
prnfession,  and  in  1811  published  the  first  American  quarterly,  the  Ancerican  Rfiviiv. 
This  meeting  no  great  success  was  discontinued  until  1827,  when  it  was  revived  and 
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edited  by  "Walsh  for  10  years.  lu  the  mean  time  he  was  editor  of  the  American  lUg- 
i»tet\  the  JSaUonal  Oaaetie,  and  the  American  Mctgazine  of  Farcign  Literature.  Yunx 
1845  to  1851  he  was  U.  S.  cousul  at  Paris  and  correspoudent  of  several  Americau  paijci;?. 

WAL8IHGHAM,  Sir  FRA^XIB;  Euglish  statesman,  of  an  ancient  Kentish  family, 
third  and  youngest  son  of  William  Walsingham  of  Scadljuiy,  was  born  at  Chiselhurel. 
Kent,  in  1586.  He  studied  at  King's  college,  Gambridge,  and  afterward  traveled  on 
the  coiitiuent,  where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  queen  Elizal)eth.  Burleigh, 
with  his  usual  discernment  in  selecting  men  of  talent,  discovered  his  abilities,  brought 
liim  into  office,  and  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  France  in  August,  1570.  He  remained 
in  Paris  until  April,  1573,  and  discharged  diplomatic  duties  with  such  consummate  skill 
that  he  was,  on  the  recommendaiion  of  his  great  patron,  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  to  Elizabeth.  He  was  also  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  knighted. 
In  1578  he  was  sent  on  an  important  embassy  to  the  Nelherlnnds;  in  1581  to  France; 
and  in  1583  to  Scotland.  He  was,  wilh  some  reason,  reiparded  by  the  adherents  of  Marj', 
queen  of  Scots,  as  the  most  insidious  of  her  enemies  in  the  English  council.  He  con- 
trived to  intercept  most  of  lier  letters,  and  after  having  deciphered  them,  sent  them  to 
their  destination,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  intelligence  from  their  answers.  Some  of  these 
deciphered  letters  are  preserved  in  the  British  museum.  Walsingham  soon  held  Mary 
secure  in  the  toils.  Some  time  previous  to  Sept.,  1588,  he  had  bribed  to  his  service 
Cherelles,  the  secretary  to  the  French  anibasstidor  Castelnau,  in  whom  Mary  placed  im- 
plicit confidence.  Walsingham  also  won  over  Gray,  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Guises 
and  other  friends  of  Maiy  to  James  VI.  (James  I.  of  Eneland).  who  employed  him  to 
manage  his  correspondence  with  his  mother  and  his  friends  in  France.  The  most  secret 
letters  of  Mary  and  of  James  thus  came  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham.  Up  to  Bab- 
ington's  conspiracy,  or,  as  some  have  called  it,  W^alsingham's  conspiracy,  tliere  was  no 
evidence  for  charging  Mary  wilh  being  accessoi-y  to  any  of  the  plots  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth.  The  real  fountain -he  ad  of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  chief  confederates, 
were  spies  in  the  pay  of  Walsingham,  and  all  the  correspondence  of  Mary  and  her  friends 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  dexterous  minister.  After  the  discovery  and  exe- 
cution of  Babington,  etc.,  Walsingham  went  to  Fothcrincay  as  one  of  the  commission 
to  try  queen  Mary.  She  charged  him  with  having  forged  the  correspondence  produced 
against  her,  when  Walsingham  rose  in  his  place  and  solemnly  called  God  to  witness  that 
be  had  not  done  anything  unworthy  of  an  honest  man,  and  that  he  was  wholly  free 
from  malice.  Elizabeth  signed  her  cfeath- warrant  with  a  jest  on  Walsingham 's  hatrtd 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  had  ordered  Davison  to  bring  her  the  warrant,  and  when 
she  had  signed  it  she  said,  **  Go;  tell  ail  this  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick;  though  I 
fear  he  wiil  die  for  sorrow  when  he  hears  it."  Walsingham  was  distinguished  even 
among  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  for  acuteuess  of  penetration,  extensive  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  and  profound  acquaintimce  with  human  nature.  His  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  was  founded  on  the  system  of  bribery,  espionage,  and  deception.  He  is 
said  to  have  bad  in  his  pay  53  agents  and  18  spies,  in  various  countries;  and  no  minister 
was  better  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts.  Notwitlistanding  this  diplomat  ic 
duplicity,  which  was  then  universal  among  public  men,Walsingham*s  penonal  iuteg- 
rity  and  disinterested  patriotism  are  undoubted.  He  was  of  strict  morals,  favored  the 
puritan  party,  and  in  his  later  davs  gave  himself  up  to  religious  meditation.  He  retired 
from  public  affairs  some  time  before  his  death,  and  resided  at  his  house  in  Barn  Elms, 
where  he  died  April  6, 1590.  Elizabeth  was  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  his  diligence, 
genius,  and  important  services,  yet  she  kept  him  poor.  There  remain  in  the  British 
museum  (Harleian  MSS.)  various  letters  from  Walsingham  complaining  of  his  being 
wholly  unable,  on  his  scanty  appointments,  to  support  his  establishment,  though  very 
inadequate  to  his  dignity  ot  ambassador  in  France.  Camden  says  he  died  so  far  in  debt 
that  he  was  buried  privately  by  night  in  St.  Paulas  church,  without  any  funeral  solem- 
nity. The  queen  was  chary  even  in  conferring  honors  upon  him, /or  he  received  nothing 
but  his  knighthood,  and  held  no  offices  when  he  resigned  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  married,  and  his  daughter  Frances  became  successively  tlie  wife  of  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  of  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  brave  soldier,  Richard 
de  Burgh,  4th  earl  of  Clanricarcle. 

WALTER,  John,  178»-1812;  b.  England;  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  in  1780  ob- 
tained possession  of  tw»o  patents  which  Henry  Johnson  had  received  for  an  invention 
called  logography,  a  method  of  printing  with  types  containing  whole  words  or  syllables 
and  various  combinations,  instead  of  sinffle  letters.  He  published.  Jan.  18, 1785,  the  first 
number  of  the  Ijondon  Daily  Uniwrsal  Register,  printed  logographically,  which,  on  Jan. 
1,  1788,  was  issued  as  The  Tim^»  or  Daily  Universal  Register,  The  invention  had  no 
great  sueces<*;  but  this  paper,  The  Times,  became  the  leading  English  daily  journal. 

WALTER,  John,  1784-1847;  b.  London;  son  of  John,  the  founder  of  the  London 
Times,  That  paper,  when  he  became  its  manager,  in  1803,  had  a  circulation  of  only  1000 
copies.  By  1813  it  had  increased  to  5,000.  In  1814  the  Times  begjin  to  be  printed  by 
steam.  Wiilter  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Berkshire  in  1832,  resigned  in  1837,  and 
was  elected  for  Nottingham  in  1841. 

WALTER,  John,  b.  London,  1818;  son  of  John.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.     He  represented  his  father's  borough  of  Notting-^ 
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hnm  as  a  liberal-conservative,  1847-59;  then  was  elected  for  Berkshire.  He  was  de- 
feut*.ti  in  I860,  but  returned  in  1868,  1874,  and  b}^  a  narrow  majority  in  1880.  Tbe 
Times,  under  bis  proprietorship,  though  successful,  has  scarcely;  maintained  its  former 
influence.     He  is  a  large  land-bolder. 

WALTER,  Thomas  Ustick,  ll.d..  b.  Pbiladelpliia,  1804;  studied  architecture. 
Anion*?  bis  (k'i>igns  are  the  Pliiladelphia  co.  prison,  Girard  college,  the  U.  S.  cnpiiol 
oxiension.  and  the  new  treasury  building.  He  long  held  the  chair  of  architecture  in 
the  Piiilad;*lphia  Franklin  instiuitc. 

WALTHAM,  Ji  village  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S..  on  Charles  river  and  the  Fitchburs 
railway,  10  ni.  n.  by  w.  from  Boston,  has  a  /)road  street  of  handsome  residences,  and 
nianuDictories  of  bleached  cotton  goods,  hollow  iron-ware,  machinerj*,  chemicals,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  machine-made  watches,  of  which  10,000  are  made  a  year.  Pop. 
'70,  9,065. 

WALTHAH  ABBET.  a  market  t.  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  13 
rn.  n.  of  the  e.  part  of  London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  It  contains  a  s|>acious 
Norman  church,  originally  belonging  to  au  abbey.  The  river  Lea  here  divides  into  sev- 
eral branches,  which  are  niade  to  turn  a  number  of  gunpowder  and  flour  mills  bclonar- 
ing  to  government.  Entield  Lock,  at  which  is  situated  the  celebi-ated  government 
factory  for  rifles,  etc.  (see  Small-aiims  Factories.  Koyal),  is  about  a  mile  distaut ;  and 
many  of  the  hands  there  employed  live  in  and  around  Waltham  Abbey.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published.     Pop.  71,  o,167. 

WALTHEB  VON  DEB  VOGELWEIBE,  the  greatest  and  most  famous  minnesin^t  r 
(q.v.)of  the  middle  ages,  was  b.  1165-70  in  Franconia  or  in  Austria.  Although  liis 
family  was  noble,  he  had  no  pcjssessions,  and  became  a  minstrel  as  much.  pMerhaps,  from 
necessity  Jis  from  impulse.  His  master  and  early  model  was  the  elder  Keinmar.  It  i-i 
thoi\ght  that  his  first  public  performances  in  "singing  and  saying"  date  from  about 
1187;  soon  after  which,  he  found  a  warm  patron  in  Friedrich  the  Catholic,  duke  of 
Austria.  But  this  prince  having  died  in  1198.  Walther  began  the  life  of  a  wauderin'^ 
minstrel,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  he  visitetl  the  courts  of  most  of  the  German  sover- 
eigns. A  few  details  of  his  career  are  known.  He  twice  (1199  and  1205)  spent  som? 
tiin(3  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Philipp;  and  Uien  lived  six  years  at  Eisenach  with  w 
generous  patron,  Hermann  landgraf  of  Thuringia.  During  1214-15  he  repeat^.'dly 
visited  llie  emperor  Otho.  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Philipp.  he  seems  to  have  been 
treateil  with  unkiugly  parsimony.  From  1217  to  1219  he  lived  with  duke  Bernhard  in 
Carinthia,  then  returned  to  Austria,  and  in  1220  I'eceived  from  Friedrich  II.  a  small 
estate  at  VVtlrzburg.  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  1228.  His  gmve  has  long  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Laurence  garden  of  the  cathedral  of  Wttraburg;  but  a  new  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  1843.  Walther  far  excelled  his  master  lleinmar,  whom  he 
survived  about  20  years,  both  in  matter  and  style;  while  in  richness  and  versalility  of 
mind  all  the  other  mipnesingers  must  stand  far  behind  him;  for,  to  his  wide  srm- 
pathies  and  matured  art,  all  "themes  were  alike:  tenderness  and  depth,  no  less  lli.in 
cheerfulness  and  <ja3'ety,  deep  earnestness,  as  well  as  playful  raillery.  He  did  not 
confine  himself,  like  Reinmar,  to  minnelays,  but  wrote  also  hymns'  eulogies  of  his 
patrons,  and  didactic  pieces.  He  sang  of  the  duties  and  dignities  of  the  emperor:  of 
the  obligations  of  princes  and  vassals;  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  question 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor;  of  the  glory  of  the  true  church;  and  often  his 
song  conveyed  earnest  and  cutting  censui-e.  But  it  was  only  on  conviction  that  he 
gave  praise  or  blame,  never  influenced  by  favor  or  prejudice;  and  his  censures  of  the 
church  were  those  of  a  candid  but  pious  believer.  From  a  decided  patriotic  feelinir. 
he  stood  firmly  by  the  e?iipire  and  the  emperor  in  opposing  the  pretensions  and  usur- 
pations of  the  pope.  His  writings  on  this  subject  had  a  widespread  and  powerful 
effect;  they  alienated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  Thomasin,  thou- 
rands  from  the  pope,  and  determined  the  politics,  so  to  spenk,  of  the  German  poets  for 
the  whole  century.  Walther  was  soon  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  master 
of  lyric  poetry;  and  the  traditions  of  the  later  minnesinger.schools  place  him  among 
the  twelve  who,  in  the  emperor  Otho  the  great's  time,  originated  and  establishefl  the 
noble  art  of  minstrelsy.  Lachmann  brought  out  a  masterly  critical  edition  of  Walther's 
writings  (Berl.  1827,  8d  ed.  1853):  and  Simrock  an  excellent  translation  (with  explana- 
tions by  Simrock  and  Wackernagel,  2  vols.  Berl.  1833;  2d  ed.  Leip.  1853);  Uhland  wrote 
a  beautiful  account  of  his  life  and  writings  ( Walther  von  dei'  Voqtlweide,  ein  altdefttarJier 
Dtchfer,  Stuttjj.  aild  TClb.  1822);  and  Hornig,  a  complete  Qlosmrium  to  his  poems  (Qued- 
linb.  1844).— See  Reuss,  WfUthsr  von  der  VogeLweide  {l^^)\  Daflis  (1854).  Opel  (1860). 
Rieger  (1863),  Kurz  (1863),  and  Menzel  (I860). 

WALTON,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Florida,  having  the  ^ilf  of  Mexico  and  Choctawhatchee 
bay  on  the  s. ;  about  1550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,201 — 4,182  of  American  birth,  519  colon;d. 
('o.  seat,  Euchee  Anna. 

WALTON,  a  CO.' inn.  Georgia;  460  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 15,622— 15, 617 of  American  birth, 
6.293  colored.     Co.  seat,  Monroe.  ^ 

WALTON.  Brian,  d.d.,  1600-61;  b.  England;  graduated st  Cnmbridire,  1619;  rector 
of  9t.  Martin's  Orgar,  London,  1626;  and  of  Sandon  in  Essex,  1636.   ,Beingin"«alved  in 
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ilie  troubles  of  the  times  he"  was  deprived  of  his  rectories;  but  unditimayed,  he  planned 
the  famuuB  polyglot  Bible  for  which  £9,000  were  subscribed.  He  had  various  learned 
helpers,  but  Uie  editorship  devolved  ou  himself.  The  great  work  was  tinished  in  4 
years.  It  employ's  in  nil  9  languages.  1  lie  four  gospels  are  in  six,  and  the  rest  of  the 
S'ew  Testament  m  live.  At  the  restoration  he  regained  his  preferments,  and  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Chester  in  1660. 

WALTON,  George,  1740-1804;  b.  Va. ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar.  1774.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  revolution ; 
li76^1,  a  delegate  to  congress;  at  the  defense  of  Savannah  was  wounded  and  maile 
prisoner.  He  was  twice  governor  of  Gteorgia;  chief-justice  of  the  slate,  178Ji;  judge  of 
the  U.  8.  supreme  court,  1798;  and  U.  8.  senator,  1795-96.  He  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  indepeDdence. 

WALT09,  IsAAK,  autlior  of  the  Complete  Angler,  was  the  son  of  one  Jervis  Walton, 
a  yeoman,  and  was  born  at  Stafford  on  A\ig.  9,  1593.  Of  his  earlier  life  not  mucli  is 
certainly  known.  In  the  ye;ir  1694  we  find  him  settled  in  Fleet  street,  London,  and  car- 
rying on  business  there  \\»  a»hosier.  In  the  end  of  1626  he  married  Kachel  i'loud,  a 
illscendant  of  archbishop  Cranmer.  From  George  Craumer,  her  uucle,  who  had  been 
u  pupil  and  friend  of  Hooker,  it  is  thought  likely  that  Walton  derived  much  of  the 
materuil  for  his  life  of  that  eminent  man.  .  In  Aug.,  1640,  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  hiivin^  before  had  two  sons,  neither  of  whom  survived  her.  In  1643  Walton 
retired  from  business  with  such  a  modest  c(mipetence  as  sufficed  for  the  simple  way  of 
life  be  affected; and  in  1647  he  married  a  second  time.  The  lady  was  Anne  Kenu,  halt- 
sister  of  the  well-known  bishop  of  that  name.  She  bore  to  him  a  daughter  and  t\\  o 
H)ns,  only  one  of  whom  lived,  and  died  in  1662,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband.  wh:> 
survived  her  many  years.  He  died  on  Dec.  15,  1683,  at  the  great  age  of  90,  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  his  son-in-law,  prel^ndary  of  Winchester  cathedral,  and  wj.s 
buried  in  the  vault  of  that  sanctuary. 

With  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Donne,  who  died  in  1631,  Walton,  who  attended  hi^ 
ministry,  had  been  on  terms  of  affeciionate  intimacy;  and  on  the  publication  o^  his 
st'rmons  in  1640  h^  was  indu(;ed  to  preface  them  with  a  life  of  the  author.  This,  his 
first  publication,  was  followed  by  lives  of  Hooker,  sir  Henry  Wotton.  and  George  Her- 
Wrt,  in  succession ;  the  whole  four  being  rcissued  in  a  collected  edition  in  1670.  In 
1678  the  life  of  his  friend,  bishop  Sanderson,  was  added.  7  he  Complete  Angler,  or  Con- 
fempia^itie  Afan's  lieei'eation,  was  published  in  1656.  A  facsimile  of  the  original  edition 
was  published  in  1675,  and,  from  first  to  lavSt,  more  than  fifty  editions  have  appeared.  To 
the  oJition  of  1676  a  little  treatise  on  fly-fishing  was  added  by  Walton's  friend,  Charles 
Cotton,  in  a  fishing-house  built  by  whom,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove,  many  of  the 
later  days  of  his  happy  and  blameless  life  lapsed  peacefully  in  the  pui-suit  of  his  favor- 
ite recreation.  7' lie  Chtnplete  Angler,  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  may  Ije  regarded 
ns  in  good  part  obsolete,  but  it  continues  and  will  continue  to  be  read  for' its  charmin^^ 
'^implicify  of  manner,  its  pastoral  freshness  and  poetry,  and  the  pure,  peaceful,  and 
pious  spirit  which  is  breuthed  from  its  quaint  old  pfl.ires.'  The  lives,  though  somewhat 
k*ss  widely  known,  are  in  their  kind  not  less  exquisite  and  vnique.  Wordsworth  has 
(hMlicatcd  to  them  a  betiutiful  sonnet,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  five  saintly  names  of 
tiic  subjects  of  them  as 

Satellites  bumfncr  In  a  lucid  rin«r 

Around  meek  Walton*s  heavenly  memory. 

WALTZ  (Ger.  WfUzer,  literally,  roller),  a  national  German  dance,  said  to  hnve  origi- 
nalty  come  from  Bohemia.  It  first  became  a  fashionable  dance  in  the  other  countrit'S 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  danced  to  music  of  f  time  by  anv  number  of 
foupU'S,  who,  with  the  g"ntleman*s  right  arm  round  his  partner's  wnist,  wheel  nqu'dly 
rrnnd  on  an  axis  of  their  own,  advancing  at  the  same  time  round  the  room.  Some  time 
.1ZO  the  mine  a  deux  femp»  was  generally  ndoptcd — a  form  of  the  waltz  not  so  gracreful 
a^  the  older  one,  because  not  so  correspondent  to  the  rhytiimof  the  music— -but  this  has 
now  given  place  to  the  vdUed  trois  tempn. 

WALWORTH,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  w.  bound- 
ary; alK>ut  900  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  with  three  other  counties,  676 — 484  of  American  birth, 
HI  colored. 

WALWORTH,  a  co.  in  s.  Wisconsin,  contalninsr  Gkneva  lake,  9  m.  long;  676  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  26,249—21,608  of  American  birth,  54  colored.     Co.  seat,  Elkhom. 

WALWORTH,  Reuben  Hyde,  i.l.d  ,  1789-1867;  b.  Conn.;  lived  on  a  farm,  taught 
M-hool,  and  in  1809  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  to  practice  at  Plattsburg.  and 
soon  rose  to  a  high  mnk  in  his  profession.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  adjt.gen.  of 
the  state  militia,  and  took  part  in  the  operations  about  Plattsburg.  He  wms  a  master 
of  chancery,  and  served  in  congress.  1821-23.  He  became  a  justice  of  the  circuit  court 
in  !«23,  an«l  was  chancellor  of  the  state.  1828-48.  His  decisions  nre  reported  in  Hill, 
\J'endell.  Denio.  Barlwur,  and  Page.  His  rank  as  an  equity -judce  was  hiirh.  He  pub- 
li-ilied  Rules  and  Orders  of  tltc  New  York  Court  of  t./ian«ry\l829);  and  llyde  Genealogu 
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WAMPUM,  a  name  [i^ven  to  shells  and  shell -beads,  used  as  money,  and  worn  for  orcs- 
ments  in  strings  and  belts  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

WANDEKING  JEW,  The.  The  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew,  who  cannot  die.  I  ut. 
as  the  pnnisliment  of  his  sin,  is  obliged  to  waiulor  over  the  face  of  the  earth  till  Chri.-t 
shall  pronounce  his  doom  at  the  last  day,  seems  to  have  originateci  in  that  passage  of  liie 
gospel  of  St.  John  (xxi.  22)  where  Jesus  says  of  John:  **  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me.  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  sliould  not  die."  It  arose,  probably,  in  the  13th  c,  when  it 
is  first  related  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  Jewish  people, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  nowhere  finding  a  home.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent legend,  the  wandering  Jew  is  Ahasuerus,  tiie  shoemaker  at  Jerusalem,  vho,  whtn 
the  Saviour  wished  to  resi  before  his  house,  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  drove  him  away. 
Another  legend  stales  him  to  be  Pilate's  door-keeper.  Kartaphilus,  who  struck  Jesus  on 
the  back  as  he  led  him  out  of  his  master's  judgment-hall.  So  recently  as  the  last  cen- 
tury impostors  took  advantage  of  the  belief  in  this  legend,  and  gave  themselves  out 
for  the  wandering  Jew;  and  people  were  not  wanting  who,  from  time  to  time,  main- 
tained that  he  had  appeared  to  them  under  different  forms.  A  popular  book  relating 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  wandering  Jew  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  Germ;.r., 
French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  languages.  The  legend  has  likewise  been  frequentlv  worked 
up  in  a  poetical  form,  as  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  in  the  romance  entitled  Die  iiTarnunff; 
by  Schubert  in  his  poem  oi  Ahasuer;  by  Goethe  in  Aits  meincm  Leben;  by  Mre.  Norton 
in  T/ie  Undying  One  (Lond.  1842);  and  by  Eugene  Sue  in  his  Le  Juif  errant.  Compare 
Gi-asse,  Die  JSage  vom  Etrigen  Juden. 

WAKDEBOO'y  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  several  species  of  monkey.  The  spe- 
cies commonly  described  under  the  name  is  macacus  silenus  or  sHenus  9)eter,  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  monkey  of  rather  large  size,  deep  black  throughout,  except  a 
niff  of  long  gray  or  white  hair,  from  the  mid^t  of  which  the  face  looks  forth,  and 
which  descencis  over  the  chest,  giving  tlie  animal  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  Tliis  monkiy 
e.\h i I lits  considerable  intelligence  and  docility,  and  performs  its  tricks  with  an  absurd 
air  of  gravity. — The  mime  wanderoo,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  monkeys  rf 
the  genus  pi'enbytes,  natives  of  Ceylon,  to  which  it  is  given  by  the  Singhalese,  and 
appears  to  have  been  transferred  hy  uiistnKe  to  the  species  just  described,  which  is  not 
found  in  Ceylon.  The  wanderoos  of  Ceyhm  are  all  small  monkeys.  The  best-known 
species  is  prenbyies  rcjlalopteitts,  found  in  (he  low  parts  of  the  island.  It  feeds  chiefiy 
on  the  berries  and  buds  of  trees,  and  is  schlom  seen  on  the  ground.  Twenty  or  thirty 
are  generall}*  found  together  in  a  troop.  "When  alarmed,  they  display  marvelous  agility 
in  leaping,  or  mther  swinging  from  branch  to  branch,  using  their  powerful  anns  alter- 
nately, often  flinging  themselves  obliquely  ho  as  to  catch  the  lower  bough  of  an  opposite 
tree,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  rebound  to  carrv  them  up  again  till  they  can  reach  a 
higher  branch;  the  females,  all  the  while,  being  often  encumbered  by  their  young,whi(h 
cling  to  them.  This  monkey  is  far  from  being  so  mischievous  as  monkeys  in  general. 
"In  captivity  it  is  remarkable  for  the  gravity  of  its  dr meaner,  and  for  an  air  of  melan- 
choly in  its  expression  and  movements  which  is  comj  let  ly  in  character  with  its  snowy 
beard  and  venend)le  Hspect." — Tennenl's  Ceylon.  Its  d  sposition  is  extremely  gentle  and 
affectionate;  it  is  intelligent  imd  docile,  and  veiy  ckanly  in  its  habits. — Several  other 
species  of  wanderoo  or  piaibytes  are  found  in  Ceylon,  some  of  them  in  ttie  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  island. 

WANIKA,  a  people  of  e.  Africa,  near  the  coast,  from  2°  to  6**  s.  lat.,  belonging  to  the 
Kaffer  family.  They  number  about  50,000,  and  are  divided  intol2triles.  They  are  a 
simple,  inoffensive,  timid  people,  but  untruthful,  impure,  indolent,  and  superstitionp. 
They  believe  m  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  offer  facrifices  to  a  fetich,  which  is  a  trunk  of 
a  tree  partly  hollowed,  and  covered  with  hides.  Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mom- 
baz,  who  have  had  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans,  have  received  some  of  their 
notions.  They  put  to  death  feeble  and  deformed  childien.  There  is  no  supreme  ruler, 
but  eacli  tribe  has  its  independent  chief. 

WAKTA0E.  a  markot-t.  in  Berkshire,  in  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse,  26  m.  w.  of 
Reading,  and  60  w.  of  London.  It  manufactures  agricultural  implements,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  '71,  8.295. 

WxlPELLO,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Des  Moines  river;  482  sq.m. ;  pop. 
*80,  25,282—22,680  of  American  birth,  460  colored.     Co.  seat,  Ottumwa. 

WAP'EKSHAW  (Sax.  lowpen,  weapon,  and  aeeaimn,  to  show),  a  periodical  gathering 
of  the  people,  institut(»d  by  various  Soots  statutes,  for  the  pui-posn  of  exhibitinff  tlieir 
arms,  these  statutes  directing  each  individual  to  be  armed  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  his 
property.  There  are  numerous  Scots  acts  of  the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  regulating  Iho 
subject  of  wapenshawa.  In  the  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  proclamations  were  i^sned 
charging  all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  burghs  to  direct  the  attendants  of  the  respective 
wapenshawings  to  join  the  king's  host.  During  the  reign  of  the  later  Stuarts,  attca- 
dance  on  the  wapenshaws  was  enforced  with  considerable  strictness;  and  in  addition  io 
military  exercises,  sports  and  pastimes  were  carried  on  by  authority  at  these  gatheriagf. 
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T:io  Covenanters,  inconsequence  of  these  sports  heingof  akind  disapproved  otby  them, 
ilia  what  thoy  could  to  discourage  attendance  on  the  wai^unhaws. 

WAP'EHTAKE  (Sax.  wcspen,  arms,  and  fac,  touch),  a  name  given  in  Yorksliire  to  the 
terrilorial  divisions  of  the  county,  similar  to  what,  in  most  of  the  other  counties  of 
England  are  called  hundreds,  and  in  the  moro  northern  counties,  wardit.  The  term  has 
rome  down  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  where  it,  in  the  first  instance,  signified  the  a.ssem- 
1)1  ies  of  each  district  held  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  like  purposes,  at  which 
each  vassal  attended  armed,  and  "  touched  "  the  spear  of  his  overlord,  in  token  of  hom- 
age. From  the  assembly  the  word  was  transferred  to  signify  the  district  within  which 
it  was  convened. 

WAP'ITI,  Gei'^us  Ganadenm^  a  species  of  deer,  nearly  allied  to  the  stag,  but  consid- 
erably exceeding  it  in  size,  being  4i  ft.  in  height  at  tlie  shoulder.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  found  as  far  s.  as  C-arolina,  and  as  far  n.  as  56"  or  57"  n.  lat.  It  is  yel- 
lowish brown  on  the  upper  parts:  the  sides  gray;  a  pale  yellowish  patch  on  each  but- 
tock, bounded  by  a  black  line  on  the  thigh;  the  neck,  a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  with 
long,  coarse,  black  hair,  falling  down  from  it  in  front  like  a  dewlap;  a  black  mark  at 
each  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  hair  is  crisp  and  hard,  but  there  is  a  soft  down  beneath 
it.  The  antlers  are  large,  much  like  those  of  the  stag,  but  the  first  branch  bends  down 
almost  over  the  face.  The  wapiti  is  called  elk  and  gray  nwone  in  some  parts  of  America, 
although  very  different  from  the  true  elk,  or  moose  deer.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  low 
grounds,  or  in  parts  of  the  forest  adjacent  to  savannas  and  marshes.  Its  flesh  is  coarse 
and  dry.     The  hide  makes  excellent  leather. 

WAPPERS.  GrsTAVE;  1803-74;  b.  Antwerp;  studied  art  in  Flanders  and  at  Paris, 
and  became  a  historical  painter  of  the  romantic  style.  By  Leopold  I.  he  was  made  a 
baron  and  director  of  the  Antwerp  academy.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  His  best  works  are,  "Christ  at  the  Sepulcher,"  "Charles 
IX.  on  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  "Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  and  "The  Great 
Fishery  of  Antwerp." 

WAB  between  states  or  nations,  or  between  parties  in  the  same  state  {cipU  ?wr.r),  is 
anf\lagous  to  club-law  (Ger. /a<w^r«jA<).  or  the  law  of  the  strongest,  among  the  individ- 
uals of  a  community,  which  is  the  normal  state  of  things  where  no  legal  or  fixed  rights 
are  established,  or  where  there  is  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  The  prevalence  of  war 
among  nations  is  thus  an  indication  of  the  imperfection,  or  the  total  want,  of  inter- 
nal ional  law.  If  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  were  universally  diffused,  and  a  system 
of  international  morality  established  and  generally  accepted,  together  with  an  organizii 
tion  for  putting  it  in  force,  we  can  conceive  the  necessity  for  war  to  cease.  And 
although  the  full  realization  of  this  state  of  things  may  never  be  attained,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  ideal  goal  to  which  all  real  progress  tends.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world,  while  the  sentiment  of  ijiternational  justice  is  yet  in 
embryo,  peace  at  any  price  is  to  be  preferred  to  war.  When  a  community  is  in  a  sUite 
of  anarchy,  the  individual  man  must  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  defend  his 
life  and  his  rights  with  violence  if  need  be;  and  nations  in  similar  circumstances  must  do 
the  same.  The  balance  of  pow«r  (q.v.),  the  shape  in  which  the  sentiment  of  political 
morality  in  Europe  seemed  at  one  time  trying  to  crystallize  itself,  has  gone  again  appar- 
<*nllv  into  chaos. 

\Vars  are  various  in  their  occasions  and  objects,  sometimes  breaking  out  in  conse- 
uuence  of  disputes  about  territorial  possessions  or  material  interests;  at  other  times,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  establishment  of  some  important  point  of  civil  or  religious  libert}-. 
In  uU  cases,  the  aim  of  each  contending  party  is  to  weaken  and  overthrow  the  opposing 
party.  At  one  time  the  art  of  war  was  supposed  to  consist  very  much  in  wearing  out 
the  enemy  by  a  slow  process  of  exhaustion,  and  thus  wars  were  much  protracted ;  but 
more  recently  the  greatest  generals  have  adopted  the  method  of  rather  endeavoring  to 
strike  sudden  and  temble  blows,  b}-  which  the  war  is  sooner  brought  to  a  termination; 
and  this  method,  although  it  may  often  have  been  adopted  without  regard  to  considero- 
tions  of  humanity,  is,  in  all  probability,  less  productive  of  suffering  to  mankind  than  the 
other. 

Amon^  rude  nations,  wars  are  conducted  by  tumultuary  hosts,  suddenly  congre- 
gated, and  in  jgeneral,  either  after  defeat  or  victory,  soon  dispersed.  But  the  wars  of 
tiie  more  civilized  and  powerful  nations  have  long  been  conducted  by  armies  carefully 
trained  and  disciplined;  and  in  the  case  of  maritime  powers,  by  means  of  fleets  at  sea  as 
well  as  of  armies  on  land.  Preparation  for  war  among  such  nations  requires  not  only 
the  forming  and  training  of  the  army,  but  vast-  provision  in  many  various  ways  of  the 
means  and  nuiteriel  of  war.  Much  science  and  skill  are  also  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
military  operations,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought,  to  be  conducted  have 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  theories  tested  by  an  examimition  of  the  history  of  the 
most  important  campaigns*     See  Strategy,  Tactics. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  certain  unagesofiaar  have  come  to  be  generally  recognized. 
These,  of  course,  have  v«ried  at  different  times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
ucconling  to  the  state  of  civilization  and  the  prevalent  feelings  of  the  time;  they  are  also 
subject  to  modiflcatioa  from  causes  less  general.     But  the  changes  which  have  taken 
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plsice  in  tbem  during  the  lapse  of  ages  Iiave  Ikjcd  In  sreneral  fjivorable  to  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Prisoners  of  war  are  no  longer  put  to  death,  nor  arc  the)-  reduced  to  slavery, 
as  was  once  very  frequently  Ihecase,  but  their  treatment  has  become  generally  moreatui 
more  mild  and  kincf.  It  is  a  well-understood  rule,  however,  that  a  prisoner  of  Wi.r 
obtaining  his  liberty  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  with  the  condition  of  not  serving  again 
during  a  fixed  period  against  the  siime  power,  forfeits  his  life  if  he  is  found  so  servinii 
and  is  agsiin  taken  prisoner.  Amongst  all  civilized  nations,  quarter  is  granted  in  battle 
whenever  it  is  sought;  and  there  are  certain  usages  universally  prevalent  with  regard  to 
the  cjipitulation  of  fortified  places,  and  of  bodies  of  troops  hi.pelessl^-  hemmed  in  by 
superior  forces,  etc. 

War-cries  for  mutual  recognition  and  encouracement  in  battle  have  always  been  com 
mon,  each  rude  nation  or  tribe  having  its  own.  The  ancient  war-crj' of  the  EngliBh  wa«. 
Saint  George/  that  of  the  Snaniurds,  San  Jaf/of  and  that  of  the  French,  Movnijoie&uul 
Denis!  In  the  feuds  of  the' middle  ages,  each  party,  or  the  retainers  of  lach  nolile  fam- 
ily, had  a  distinctive  war-cry.  Sometimes  the  war-cry  was  the  name  of  the  family. 
1'lius,  in  Scotland,  the  retainers  of  the  noble  houses  of  Douglas  and  of  Home  rushed 
into  battle  with  the  cry  of  A  Douglas!  a  Douglas!  or  A  Home!  a  Home!  The  French 
armies  under  Napoleon  were  accustomed  to  charge  with  shouts  of  Vive  VEhnpereur! 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  has  effected  great  changes  in  the  whole  an  of  war;  but 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  rendered  battles  less  sanguinary  and  ferocious  than  they 
previously  were.  While  fire-arms  were  yet  unknown,  warlike  engines  of  various  kind'';: 
were  employed;  but  close  combat  was  more  general,  and  often  mort*  protracted,  and  the 
passions  of  the  combatants  had  thus  in  ordinary  battle  more  of  thai  exasperation  which 
fearfully  characterizes  the  storming  of  a  town.'  See  Ii^teiunatiokal  Law. 

WAE  DEPAETMEKT.  the  entire  administration  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  nation. 
It  includes  the  purely  military  command  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  civil 
administration  under  the  surveyor- general  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  financial  secretary. 
This  latter  includes  the  manufacture  of  warlike  stores,  and  their  custody;  the  formation 
of  defensive  works;  the  paying,  feeding,  pimishing,  curing,  arming,  carrying,  etc.,  <i 
tlie  army.  The  national  surveys  form  also  a  part  of  this  departjnent.  The  whole 
department  is  controlled  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.     See  War  Office. 

WAB  OFFICE,  the  immediate  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  and  the  center 
on  which  pivots  the  entire  administration  of  tlie  army.  It  is  divided  by  the  **war  office 
act"  of  1869  into  three  great  departments — the  military,  the  ordnance,  and  the  finance — 
under  respectively  the  officer  commanding  in  chief,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  the  financial  secretary.  AH  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the  secretary  of  stale  for 
war,  who  has,  for  his  immediate  assistance,  one  parliamentary  and  one  permanent  under- 
secretary of  state. 

WAE-OFFICE  EEOTTLATIOITS  consist  of  the  royal  warrants  regulating  the  pa^,  retire- 
ment, and  allowances  of  officers  and  men  of  the  army,  together  wMth  the  instructions  to 
paymasters  and  others  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  warrant. 

WAE-SEEVICES.  The  science  of  destruction  had  made  such  nipid  progress  during 
the  publication  of  the  Enjcydopadia  that  to  render  the  more  important  descriptive 
articles  complete  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  to  bring  the  information  down 
to  the  standard  of  1868.  The  articles  most  requiring  supplement  v»ere  the  following,  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  (The  still  more  recent  state  of  things  will  now  be  found  in  ihe 
several  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work). 

Administration,  Military. — This  is  the  comprehensive  title  for  all  that  compli- 
cated machinery  by  which  the  military  force  and  energy  of  a  nation  are  endowed  with 
cohesion  and  vitality-  The  expression  staff  (q.  v.)  applies  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  to 
the  governing  and  ministering  center  of  a  specific  army,  but  is  as  much  inferior  to  the 
gsneral  military  administration  as  a  single  army  is  less  than  the  country's  aggregate 
military  strength.  In  every  nation  the  head  of  the  whole  administration  is  the  minister 
of  war,  whatever  exact  title'  he  may  bear.  Under  him  are  the  great  officers  charged  with 
superintending  the  discipline,  payment,  and  su|)plies  of  the  army  or  its  parts  wherever 
situated;  the  military  manufactures  and  the  national  reserves.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  specify  the  various  sub-departments  under  these  chief  officers;  but  there  is,  at' head- 
quarters, a  section  representing  each  civil  department  serving  with  the  army,  and  charg^<l 
with  the  duty  of  directing  and  supplying  that  department  with  all  things  required  to 
maintain  its  efllcieucy. 

Admiral. — The  distinction  of  flag— red,  white,  or  blue — has  been  abolished,  and 
the  flag-oflicers  now  constitute  three  classes  only — viz.,  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and 
rear-admirals,  all  carr}'ing  the  white  ensign  and  pendant,  and  the  St.  George's  cross  on  a 
white  ground  as  their  distinguishing  fiag,  hoisted  according  to  rank  at  the  main,  fore, 
or  mizzen  mast-head  respectively. 

Ambulanck  Corps. — ^The  functions  of  this  body  of  men  are  at  present  undertaken 
by  the  anny  service  corps. in  the  British  army. — In  the  French  army  the  duty  is  confidtd 
to  a  section,  specially  trained,  of  the  train  d/'s  equipages  mib'taires. 

Artillery,  Royal  Regiment  of.— The  terms  battalion,  company,  and  troop  have 
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been  abolished  in  favor  of  brigade  ami  b«atu»ry,     Tliere  were  in  the  artillery  of  the  regu- 
lar army  in  1879-80  over  84,o6o  men.  tlius  distributed: 

i  15  batteries  for  service. 
Royal  Horse       ■!    3  depot  batteries. 

Artillery.  (  15  batteries  serving  in  India. 
(1)  Field  artillery— 

36  batteries,  home  service. 
3        "        colonial  sei-viee. 
6  depot  batteries. 

43  field  batteries  serving  in  India. 
Royal  Artillery,  j    (3)  Garrison  artillery-— 

37  batteries  for  home  service. 
29        "       for  colonial,  etc.,  service. 

5  depot  batteries. 
28  batteries  in  India. 

See  also  Artillery,  Royal  Regiment  of. 

Ballistic  Pendulum,— The  use  of  this  apparatus  as  a  test  of  the  initial  velocity 
of  projectiles  has  nearly  ceased,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  the  electro-ballistic 
apparatus  of  maj.  Navez,  a  distinguished  Belgian  officer.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
pendulum  moving  on  a  graduated  arc  of  a  circle,  at  a  known  velocity,  at  the  top  of 
wliich  it  is  held  by  an  electro-magnet.  The  projectile  is  fired  through  two  screens  at  a 
known  distance  apart.  In  passing  through  the  first  screen  it  breaks  the  electric  circle 
and  demagnetizes  the  magnet,  causing  the  pendulum  to  fall.  As  the  ball  passes  the 
next  screen  it  restores  the  circuit  and  the  magnetic' power,  instantly  arresting  the  pendu- 
lum in  its  downward  course.  The  portion  of  the  circle  passed  over  by  the  pendulum 
shows  the  time  occupied  by  the  ball  in  passing  from  screen  to  screen;  and  that  distance 
Leing  known,  the  initial  velocity  becomes  a  question  of  very  simple  calculation.  Of 
course  the  magnet  and  the  two  screens  are  connected  by  wires  with  a  voltaic  hatterj-. 

Barracks. — The  office  of  barrack-maf^ter-generaUhad  been  abolished  in  1822,  and 
the  duties  transferred  to  the  board  of  ordnance.  On  the  extinction  of  that  bonrd  in 
1835,  barracks  came  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  who  confided. 
1  lie  executive  to  two  departments  of  his  office— the  director  of  wcrks  in  regard  lo  build- 
ings and  lands,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  barrack  department  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sonnel. The  system  of  government  was  so  far  altered  that  all  the  baiTack-masters  in 
r.ny  military  district  were  supervised  by  one  of  their  number,  who  ranked  as  district 
barrack-master.  The  correspondence  of  the  whole  district  with  tlie  war  office  was  . 
conducted  through  this  officer.  Barrack-masters  were  granted  relative  rank  and 
ii:creascd  pay,  with  some  other  minor  advantages.— For  the  most  recent  changes,  tee 
Baurackb. 

Booty. — A  verj'  important  decision  was  given  by  Dr.  Lushington,  judge  of  the  court 
of  admiralty,  in  1866,on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  co  operation  which  entitled  com- 
batants to  share  in  booty.  The  case  arose  on  the  question  of  the  Banda  and  Kirwee 
prize  money,  captured  in  1857-58  by  the  central  India  field-force;  and,  speaking  broadly, 
the  decision  was  that  only  those  divisions  of  an  army  could  share  the  booty  ivhich  were 
either  directly  concerned  in  its  capture,  or  contributing  to  that  operation  by  co-ordinate 
fi.uliting  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  principals.  This  excludes  those  portions  of 
the  army  which  inferentially  contribute  by  keeping  the  enemy  employed  in  other  theaters 
of  war.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army,  with  his  general  and  personal 
staff,  take  a  share  as  well  as  the  staff  immediately  in  command  of  the  capturing  division. 
In  the  case  in  point  the  capture  was  made  in  central  India,  and  the  divisions  at  Delhi, 
the  Punjab,  ;ind  Oude  were  held  to  be  excluded. 

Brevkt. — General  promotion  by  brevet  has  for  many  years  been  abolished  in  the 
navy,  and  in  1854  was  abolished  for  the  army.  Brevet  rank  can  at  present  be  obtained  in 
three  ways  only,  and  never  extends  above  the  grade  of  col.  Captains  or  majors  may  re- 
ceive brevet  promotion  for  distinguished  service  before  the  enemy.  Lieut,  col  on  els  have 
brevet  promotion  to  col.,  after  commanding  battalions  or  holding  certain  staff  appoint- 
ments for  five  years.  "When  a  general  officer  dies,  the  senior  maj.  and  capt.  in  the 
army  receive  each  a  step  of  brevet  rank.  Surgeons  of  twenty  years'  total  service  (or  of 
less  service  for  distinguished  conduct)  receive  brevet  rank  as  sur^eons-maj.  These 
are  the  only  modes  in  which  brevet  rank  can  be  obtained.  In  the  Lnited  States  armv, 
however,  brevet  rank  is  given  in  any  grade;  and  we  find  officers  with  the  puzzling  title 
of  ''brevct-maj-gen." 

BRiTisn  Navy. — In  1859,  the  navy  was  made  a  steam-navy,  and  sailing-vessels  of 
war  c<»ased,  practically,  to  exist.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  at  great  expense,  than, 
at  a  still  more  enormous  outlaj%  it  was  found  necessary  again  to  reconstruct  the  navy  by 
building  veasels  more  or  less  encased  in  iron  plates,  varying  In  thickness  from  4i  to  7 
inches.  These  are  for  the  most  part  already  obsolete.  'The  British  fleet  now  consists 
of  between  800  and  400  war-ships;  and  in  1879,  64  of  these  were  iron-clads.  The  most 
important  section  of  the  iron-clads  is  nowadays  the  turret-ships,  of  which  there  were  in 
all  16  in  the  same  year.  The  first  class  of  war-ships  consisted  of  4  iron-clad  turret  ships, 
with  armor  plates  varying  from  12  to  14  (or  more)  in.  thick.     The  second^  class  coii- 
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sidled  «.lso  of  tuiret-sliips,  9  in  number,  and  mostly   with  annor  from  10  to  12  in. 
thick.    The  remaining  three  classes  are  all  rigged  ships.     See  British  Navy;  also  Tir- 

RET-SHIP. 

Cannon. — The  service  ordnance  now  in  use  in  the  British  army  and  navy  is  divided 
into  two  great  classes — viz.  (I.)  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns;  and  (II.)  breech-loading 
rifled  guns.  I.  All  our  guns  of  heavy  caliber  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  their  dimen- 
sions range  from  the  80-ton  gun  of  16  in.  caliber  (taking  a  charge  of  870  lbs.  of  pow 
der  and  a  Palliser  shell,  weighing,  when  empty,  1700  lbs.),  down  to  the  7-pounder  of 
8-in.  caliber,  w^eighiug  only  150  lbs.  A  gun  of  100  tons  weight  has  recently  been 
turned  out  of  the  royal  factory  at  Woolwich,  and  underwent  trial  in  1879.  This  class 
of  guns,  again,  is  divided  into  four  kinds — viz.  (1)  armor-piercing;  (2)  medium;  (8) field 
and  siege;  and  (4)  rifled  howitzers.  II.  In  the  second  class  there  are  nine  varieii^. 
varying  from  the  7-in.  gun  of  4  tons  2  cwt.  to  the  6-pounder  of  8  cwt.  In  addition  to 
tlie  above,  there  are  in  m  fortresses  and  in  many  ships  numbers  of  the  old  cast-iroa 
ordnance,  for  which  the  new  guns  are  in  course  of  substitution. 

Cannon-founding. — Guns,  whether  of  iron  or  brass,  have  ceased  to  be  cast  at  Wool- 
wich. All  new  guns  are  now  formed  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  \vound  while  red-hot  Into  a 
coil  round  a  mandril,  and  welded  together  into  a  solid  barrel.  Such  a  coil  never  bursts 
explosively. 

Clothing,  Army. — All  uniforms  are  now  issued  to  the  soldier  without  charge 
against  him.  It  is  merely  for  the  renewal,  of  "necessaries"  that  the  price  is  debited 
against  him,  the  price  being  precisely  the  wholesale  cost  to  government,  and  far  less 
thau  that  at  which  the  soldier  could  purchase  it. 

Coast-guard  has  been  org.inized  under  the  chief  direction  of  a  controller,  who 
has  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  is  at -the  head  of  a  department  at  the  admiralty. 

Colonel. — The  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  is  alw^ays  held,  as  a  sinecure,  by  a  general 
officer,  who  receives  £1000  a  year  in  line  regiments,  and  somewhat  higher  pay  in  the 
gum  Is,  the  best  appointment  being  to  the  grenadier  guards  at  £2,200.  The  rank  of  coL 
when  held  by  an  officer  who  is  not  a  general  officer,  is  always,  except  in  the  artillerr, 
and  engineers,  brevet  or  army  vaja.k,  carrying  no  regimental  function  or  precedence 
with  it. 

Colonial  Corps. — Of  those  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  the  following  were 
disbanded  by  1868:  Newfoundland  veterans,  Ceylon  invalids,  St.  Helena  regun'?iit. 
Gold  Coast  artillery,  Falkland  Islands  company.  On  the  other  hand  a  fourth  West 
India  regiment  was  added;  and  a  second  baitalion  of  the  Ceylon  rifles  was  in  course  of 
formation  for  service  in  the  Striiits' settlements  and  in  Hong-kong.  The  Malta  fenci- 
bles  have  been  converted  into  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  are  higiily  etttcient.  For  tlie  latest 
changes,  see  Coljnlal  Coups. 

Control  Dep.artment — sometimes  called  the  Control  Dep.irtment,  a  presid- 
in'.^  civil  department  of  the  army,  the  creation  of  which  furnished  ground  for  murh 
public  controversy  throu^^hout  1837,  and  for  much  misapprehension  since  the  appoint 
m'ini  of  a  controller-iu-chief  to  the  war-office  in  Jan.  1868.  The  common  idea  seerae  I 
to  be,  that  this  officer,  who  held  high  rank  in  the  military  hierarchy,  was  to  control  thj 
whole  war-office,  and  consequently  the  minister  of  war  himself.  His  title  w;is  not  u 
very  felicitous  one;  but  his  functions  were  merely  to  control  the  departments  charg  :l 
wiih  army  supplies — that  is,  the  commissariat,  store,  purveyors,  transport,  and  barrac.c 
departments.  The  appointment  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry  in  1866  and  1867  by  aco:n- 
mittee  of  officers,  of  whom  lord  Strathnairn  was  chairman.  The  recommendation  was, 
that  the  departments  specified  should  not  only  be  concentrated  at  head-quarter.^;  but 
that  in  every  command  there  should  be  a  controller,  or  deputy  or  assistant  controller,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  charge,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  h;i:*monize  thesanu" 
departments  within  the  command.  It  was  the  corporation  formed  by  the  controller  in- 
chief  and  these  local  controllers  which  constituted  the  control  department  (The  de- 
partment was  formed  in  1870.  The  controller-in-chief  wjis  in  the  same  year  replaced  by 
the  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance,  a  parliamentary  officer  under  the  war  secrelarv. 
In  1875,  the  united  control  department  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  divided  into  a  commis- 
sariat department  and  an  ordnance  store  department.)  See  the  article  Commissariat, 
and  the  article  Ordnance  Department. 

Cross,  Victorla. — This  distinction  is  also  applicable  to  the  navy. 

Depots. — There  are  as  many  depots  as  there  are  battalions,  the  depots  being  main 
tained  for  the  sake  of  training  and  recruiting  at  the  new  depot  centers.  The  headquar 
ters  of  the  battalion  are  not  at  the  depot,  biit  with  the  service  companies.  Each  battal- 
ion has  two  companies  at  the  depot,  and  in  time  of  war  these  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
third  battalion  for  that  particular  sub- district.    See  Depot. 

DocKYABD  Battalions  no  longer  exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  corps  at 
Malta.  ft' 

Enlistment,  Army. —By  an  act  of  1867  the  first  period  is  fixed  at  12  years,  and  the 
second  at  9  years,  for  all  arms  of  the  service.  Men  are  also  empowered  and  encouraged 
to  enlist  for  general  service  as  distinguished  from  enlisting  for  particular  regimenta 

Ensign. — The  use  of  the  w^hite  ensign  is  now  peculiar  to  the  British  navy;  the  red 
ensign  being  assigned  to  yacht-clubs  and  non-combatant  government  vessels ;  and  the 
blue  ensign  to  vessc-ls  of  the  merchant  service.  ,  ^  . 
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FiFEii— A  fifer  now  receives  pay  at  Is.  Id.  a  day;  and  a  fife-major.  Is.  lid.     . 

Fleetwood.— The  school  of  musketry  at  this  port  has  been  discontinued. 

Gun-Carhiages. — In  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  modern  artillery,  and  the 
enormous  strain  produced  by  its  discharge,  it  has  been  found  cheaper  and  more  efficient' 
to  construct  carriages  of  wrought  iron  for  all  naval  and  garrison  guns  of  or  exceeding 
6^  tons  in  weight. 

Gun  Factories,  Royal. — The  establishment  of  sir  William  Armstrong  &  Co.  at 
Elswick  has  ceased  to  be  connected  with  government.  When,  in  18C3,  the  government 
work  was  withdrawn,  a  sum  of  £85,000  was  paid  to  the  company  as  compensation  for 
the  plant,  etc.,  they  had  set  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture. 

Launch  (^oaO-— The* launclies  of  the  largest  ships  of  war  are  now  usually  decked 
vessels,  fitted  with  steam-engines,  and  capable  of  cruising  and  fighting  on  their  own 
account.     They  are  hoisted  inboard  when  the  ship  is  on  her  course. 

Musketry,  Schools  of. — Tlie  school  at  Fleetwoood  has  been  discontinued,  dupli- 
cate establishments  being  found  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Palhser  Guns  and  Projectiles.— Since  the  issue  of  that  portion  of  the  Eneyclo- 
pcpcU^  devoted  to^reat  guns,  a  considerable  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  maj.  Palliser,  a  cavalry  officer  on  half-pay.  His  guns  liave  resisted  charges 
that  would  have  instantly  shattered  any  others  yet  brought  forw^ard ;  and  by  .the  aid  of 
his  hardened  projectiles,  shields  have  been  pierced  which  had  defied  the  heaviest  bolts  of 
allother  ordnance.  Although  only  prominently  before  the  puV)lic  during  the  last  few 
years,  this  indefatigable  officer  has  been  experimenting  from  time  to  time  since  1854, 
always  in  the  one  direction.  Cavalry  service  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India  interrupted  the 
investigations,  but  they  were  resumed  when  opportunity  offered.  The  principle  of 
maj.  Palliser's  gun  is  readily  understood. 

With  the  large  charges  used  in  this  country,  cast-iron  guns  were  unequal  to  project- 
ing modern  shot  and  shell,  and  wrought-iron  ordnance  were  introduced.  1  hese  answered 
their  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  the  Armstrong  and  otlier  guns;  but  there  was  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  their  texture,  and  some  of  them  had  burst  with  bad  effects. 
To  this  might  be  added  their  enormous  expense;  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  large 
cast-iron  guns  were  in  store,  to  all  appearance  useless.  Many  attempts  have  therefore 
been  made  to  utilize  these  cast-iron  gims,  the  means  adopted  being  generally  to  shrink 
rings  of  wrought  iron  over  them.  This  has  not  proved  effectual,  and  the  guns  have 
become  preposterously  cumbrous.  Next,  the  cast-iron  guns  were  bored  up  to  a  greater 
caliber,  and  then  a  tliinner  cannon  (called  a  tube)  was  inserted,  this  tube  being  a  cylin- 
der of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  bored  to  the  proper  caliber.  The  strength  thus  added  to 
the  gun  has  been  but  little.  Maj.  Palliser^  system  for  converting  guns  is  to  insert  a 
tube  of  wrought  iron ;  but  that  tube  is  coiled,  as  in  an  Armstrong  gun,  by  winding  a  bar 
of  iron  round  a  mandril,  and  then  welding  it  into  a  continuous  barrel.  These  guns  have 
withstood  the  utmost  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  For  the  preferable  and  cheaper 
process  of  making  new  guns  the  iron  would  be  cast  in  the  ordinary  way  around  the 
wrought-iron  tube.  For  the  purpose  of  this  tube  maj.  Palliser  finds  the  softest  and  most 
ductile  wrought  iron  the  best,  having  a  certain  stretch  in  it.  The  authorities  had 
already  found  out  that  thick  irpn  plates  could  not  be  penetrated  except  by  steel  projec- 
tiles; but  their  use  wa%  greatly  limited  by  their  great  cost.  Maj.  Palliser  came,  by  ex- 
periment, to  the  conclusion,  that  toughness  was  not  a  necessary  feature  in  the  shot,  and 
that  hardness — no  matter  how  brittle  the  material  might  be— was  the  real  thing  neces- 
sary for  extreme  penetration.  With  this  view,  he  selected  white  iron,  and  cast  it  in 
chuX,  which  secures  the  requisite  amount  of  brittle  hardness.  To  cast  in  chill,  an  iron 
mold  of  the  exact  shape  is  employed,  with  raised  studs  of  sand  inside  it.  The  liquid 
metal  is  poured  in  (the  sand  studsforming  holes  for  the  studs  of  the  future  shot  or  shell 
to  be  fixed  in);  and  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  by  the  iron  mold  causes  so  sudden  a 
.  cooling  from  the  outside  of  the  mass  that  tlie  particles  of  iron  are  driven  closer  together 
than  in  their  normal  state.  This  produces  intense  hardness.  The  same  inventor  has 
ascertained  the  proper  shape  for  the  head  of  a  shot  or  shell,  as  opposed  to  the  flat  head. 
the  pointed  conical  head,  and  the  hemispherical  head  already  in  use.  He  determined 
that  the  form  of  greatest  power  is  the  coiwidal,  which  lies  between  the  conical  and  the 
hemispherical,  the  conoid  consisting  of  the  intersection  of  two  circles,  each  with  a  radius 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  projectile. 

Recruiting. — The  competition  of  the  labor-market  at  home  and  abroad  telling  vqxj 
disadvantageously  against  the  recruiting-sergeant,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in 
1866  to  consider  by  what  means  the  evil  might  be  lessened.  Although  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  have  not  been  adopted,  several  have  taken  effect.  Among 
others,  an  inspector-general  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  and  harmonize  all  the 
recruiting  operations;  to  render  the  conditions  of  service  more  attractive,  the  pay  of 
every  soldier  has  been  increased  tAVopcnce  a  day,  with  an  additional  penny  in  prospect, 
if  he  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  period  of  service.  In  1872-73  fur- 
ther changes  were  made.     See  Recruiting. 

Reser^te  Forces  of  tue  United  Kingdom.— By  two  acts  of  1867 — one  for  \*n 
"army  reserve*'  of  50,000  men,  and  the  other  for  a  "militia  reserve"  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  militia — power  has  been  given  to  organize  a  more  effective  body  of 
trained  meii  of  previous  good  service  in  the  army  or  militia,  who  shall  be  immediately 
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available,  in  case  of  invasion  or  imminent  danger,  for  being  drafted  for  the  period  of 
danger  into  the  regular  army.  It  was  for  a  time  iinderstoou  to  be  under  conteinpluiifjQ 
to  allow  soldiers  to  commute  their  last  five  years  of  army  service  into  a  double  perio«i  in 
the  army  reserve,  which  would  leave  them  at  liberty,  under  restrictionp,  for  civil  im 
ployment,  without  depriving  the  countir  in  any  exigency  of  their  services  as  solditrs. 
(See,  however,  the  article  R^ervb.)  With  a  view  to  harmonize  the  several  constituents 
of  the  reserve,  and  to  give  them  that  corporate  organization  which  is  still  wanting,  a 
liigh  officer,  the  inspector-general  of  reserve  forces,  was  appointed  at  the  w-ar-office. " 

There  has  at  times  arisen  in  the  country  the  feeling,  expressed  in  1867  by  lord  EIcIhj 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  every  citizen  should  Se  ready  to  bear  arms  in  defenR\'^ 
war;  and  that,  with  this  view,  every  young  man  should  serve  for  two  years  or  K.n.'- 
other  short  period  with  the  armv  on  home  service.  That  such  a  measure  would  raise  tW 
character  of  the  army,  while  it  diminished  the  cost  of  recruiting,  it  is  impossible  \u 
doubt. 

RiFi^D  Akms. — Adverting  here  simply  to  the  system  adopted  for  rifling — whether  by 
grooves  or  otherwise — the  bore  of  the  gun  or  rifle,  and  irrespective  of  the  constructid: 
of  the  arm  in  other  particulars,  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  government  may  be  said  tci 
have  been  brought  to  a  close. 

In  small  arms  the  competition  long  lay  between  the  Enfield,  Lancaster,  and  Wliit 
worth  systems.  Of  these,  taking  all  considerations  into  account,  it  was  held  that  tl:e 
Enfield  system  was  incomparabljr  the  worst;  and  the  Lancaster  system  of  oval  bore  the 
best.  In  1871,  however,  a  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  tin- 
various  breech -loading  rifies,  decided  that,  out  of  104  different  kinds  of  breech -loadiiic 
small-artns,  the  Henry  .45  inch  bore  banel  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  requircmcDls  of 
the  service.  The  Martini  breech  was  adopted  along  with  the  Henry  barrel,  to  form  ll.t 
new  small-bore  rifie  of  the  British  army,  known  as  the  Martini-nenry.  See  Ritlfd 
Arms. 

In  great  guns,  after  protracted  experiments  with  the  systems  which  gave  the  mojt 
favorable  prospects — viz.,  those  of  Armstrong,  "Whitworth,  Lancaster.  Scott,  and  tU 
French  rifling— it  has  been  decided  to  give  the  preference  to  the  French  plan,  with  the 
exception  that  the  grooves  are  wider  and  shallower.  All  rifled  cannon  now  made  in  flit 
royal  ai-senal  are  constructed  on  this  system,  which  is  called  the  "Woolwich"  systeci, 
with  a  variable  number  of  grooves  according  to  the  caliber  of  the  piece. 

Rodman  GtrN. — This  has  been  extensively  used  for  large  ordnance  (smooth  bore)  in 
America,  and  is  said  to  stand  heavy  charges.  The  guns  are  of  cast-iron,  cast  hollow,  and 
then  cooled  from  within,  the  proceps  producing  great  hardness  round  the  bore.  A  U 
inch  gun  was  tried  in  1867  at  Shoeburvness ;  but  the  results,  though  on  the  whole  cfi 
unfavorable,  were  scarcely  such  as  would  lead  to  its  introduction  iii  the  British  service. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Rodman  gun  lined  with  wrought  iron  on  Palliser's  sys^um 
would  prove  a  highly  effective  weapon.  See  United  States  Abmt;  United  St.\tes5 
Navy. 

WAHA8BIK',  capital  of  a  co.  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  upon  the  rigl  i 
bank  of  the  Drave,  and  28  m.  n.n.e.  of  Agram.  It  is  to  some  extent  fortified,  issur 
rounded  by  straggling  suburbs,  and  contains  nine  churches,  a  few  convents,  and  a  g)Tii- 
naslum.  Bilk-spinning  is  carried  on;  and  stoneware,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  mannfac 
tured.     Pop.  '69,  10,628. 

WARBECK,  Pehkin.    See  Henry  VII.,  ante, 

WABBISB,  a  popular  name  often  applied  to  all  the  birds  of  the  family  gylviada 
(q.v.).  many  of  which,  however,  commonly  receive  other  popular  names,  as  the  black 
cap,  nightingale,  hedge-sparrow,  redbreast,  redstart,  stone-chat,  wheat-ear.  whiic-throni. 
etc.  (cj.v.),  while  many  receive  the  name  warbler  with  some  adjunct.  Several  Briibh 
species  commonly  thus  designated,  belong  to  the  genus  sdlicnria,  others  to  the  genu* 
FylHa.  The  species  of  the  former  genus  have  the  tail  rounded;  in  the  hitter,  it  is  alnu;>i 
square  or  a  little  forked.  The  salicuria  are  also  inhabitants  of  moist  situations,  whcncf 
thev  are  known  as  sedge  warblers  and  reed  varhlers  ;  the  sylrics  are  inhabitants  of  woods. 
Of 'the  former  genus  is  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  {mlicaria  locusteUa\  not  unfreqiieni 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  found  also  in  the  s.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  It  i'^ 
found  m  most  parts  of  the  center  and  s.  of  Europe,  at  least  during  summer,  being 
partially  a  bird  of  passage.  It  is  of  a  greenish- brown  color,  the  centers  of  theftatli 
era  dark  brown,  producing  a  spotted  appearance;  the  lower  parts  pale  brown.  It 
is  a  shy  bird,  hiding  itself  in  hedges  and  bushes,  but  very  active,  often  darting  out  like  n 
mouse  from  the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  and  receives  it**  name  from  its  chirping,  gnif? 


and  strong.  It  abounds  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  of  a  brown  col«r. 
exhibiting  various  shades,  finely  intermixed;  the  chin  and  throat  white;  the  under  parts 
buff  color.— The  Reed  Warbler  (sah'cai^  anindinacea)  is  found  in  summer  in  mai^hy 
situations  in  the  s.  of  England;  it  abounds  in  Holland  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
its  range  extends  to  the  n.  of  India.  It  is  of  a  uniform  pale  brown,  with  a  tinge  ot 
chestnut;  the  chin  and  throat  white;  .the  under  parts  pale  buff  <5o}or.    ilte  nest  is 
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remarkable;  it  is  attached  to  the  stems  of  three  or  four  reeds,  and  formed  by  winding 
tlic  branches  of  their  panicles  together  with  a  little  wool;  and  is  conical  and  deep,  so 
thut  the  eggs  or  youug  may  not  h«  shaken  out  when  the  reeds  are  shaken  by  the  wind. 
— The  Wood  Warblkr.  also  known  as  Wood  Wren  (sylvia  fylticda),  is  common  in 
tlie  wooded  districts  of  England  in  summer,  particular!^  in  old  plantations  of  oak  and 
beech.  It  is  olive  green,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  wings  brown,  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  edged  with  bright  yellow,  the  tertials  with  a  broader  edge  of  yellowish 
white;  the  lower  parts  yellow  and  white. — The  Willow  Warbler  {»yma  troeliilm),  is 
very  common  in  the  %  of  England  in  summer,  but  more  rare  in  northern  parts  of 
Britain.  It  frequents  woods,  shrubberies,  thick  hedgerows,  and  bushes;  but  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground.  It  is  of  a  dull  olive-green  color,  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  dark 
brown,  the  wing-feathers  edged  with  green;  the  under  parts  whitish,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  tail  is  slightly  notched.  Tliere  are  other  British  species  of  more  rare 
occurrence. — Numerous  species  of  warblers  are  found  in  North  America,  migratory 
birds,  which  spend  the  winter  in  more  soulJiern  regons.  Not  a  few  of  the  same  species 
are  therefore  reckoned  among  the  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  ^ome  of  the  European 
species  are  in  like  manner  found  ia  Africa;  and  Asia  has  many  species  of  warblci-s. 
among  which  some  of  the  European  species  are  included.  Australia  has  many  species 
of  warblers,  some  of  which  are  of  very  beautiful  plumage. 

WARBURTON,  Eliot  Bartholoi^bw  George,  181(M52;  b.  Ireland ;  educated  at 
Cambridge;  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
to  travel  and  literary  pursuits;  traveled  in  the  east,  1843,  and  published  on  his  return. 
The  Orescent  and  the  Crow,  or  Romance  and  Bealities  of  Eastern  2>avel.  He  settled  in 
London,  and  published:  Reginald  Hasting,  a  romance;  Memoir  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
1m  Contemporaries;  Hockdaga;  Darien,  or  the  Merchant  Pi'ince,  a  historical  romance. 
While  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  1853  he  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
Amazon  off  Land's  End. 

WASBTJBTOIT,  William,  a  distinguished  English  divine,  commonlv  known  as  bishop 
Warburton,  was  born  at  Newark,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  on  Dec.  24,  1698.  Ho 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Warburton,  an  attorney  of  that  place,  who  claimed  descent 
from  an  old  Cheshire  family.  Young  Warburton  received  his  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire,  which  he  left  in  the  year 
1714,  returning  home  to  pursue  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  had  died  some  years 
b'jfore.  Having  served  the  necessary  apprenticeship,  he  practiced  as  an  attorney  at 
Newark  for  some  years,  but  with  no  aistinguished  success.  His  natural  bent  was 
toward  literature:  and  he  had  all  along  expressed  a  desire  to  take  orders  in  the 
church  of  England.  Finally,  he  quitted  the  legal  profession  with  this  object  in  view; 
and  having  gone  through  the  necesr^ary  course  of  study,  he  was  presented  by  sir  Robert 
Sutton,  in  1728,  to  the  rectory  of  Hrand-Broughton,  m  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  where 
he  remained  for  many  years.  After  publishing  some  comparatively  unimportant 
pieces,  he  issued,  in  1736,  a  treatise,  entitled  The  AUmnce  between  Ohureh  and  State; 
or  the  Necemty  and  Equity  of  an  EttahUshsd  Religion  and  a  Test  Law,  This  work, 
which  is  still  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  stixtements  of  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  drew  great  and  immediate  attention;  and  in  January, 
1737-38,  it  was  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  the  opus  magnum,  on  which  his  fame  as 
a  theologian  must  mainly  continue  to  rest.  This  celebrated  work.  The  Divine  Lfgatvon 
of  Moses,  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  fr&m  the  Omission  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  the  Jeioish  DU^nsation, 
though  it  encountered  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism,  to  which  the  writer  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  reply  in  A  Vindication,  etc.,  at  once  established  the  position  of  Warburton  as 
one  of  the  most  i)otent  intellects  of  the  period ;  and  though  its  main  argument  has  since 
been  extensively  discredited  as  more  or  less  *'  precarious,"  not  the  less  the  book,  in  virtue 
of  its  vast  learnmg,  its  vigor,  and  originality,  will  always  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  period  of  our  English  theology.  In  1739,  a  new  and  i-e vised 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  appeared.  This  was  followed,  in  1741,  by  the  pub- 
lic it'ion  of  the  second  part;  and  the  third  and  concluding  section,  rather  supplemen- 
tary to  the  argument  than  essential  to  it,  was  only  given  to  the  world  after  the  death  of 
the  writer. 

Becoming  involved  in  the  controversy  which  followed  the  appearance  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  Warburton  undertook  the  defense  of  the  poet,  and,  in  173^-40,  issued  a  series  of 
seven  letters,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  Mr,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  by  t?ie  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation.  The  poet  was  much  gratified;  and  between  him  and  his  vindicator  a 
warm  friendship  was  the  result,  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of  Pope,  in  1744. 
He  died,  bequeathing  to  Warburton  one-half  of  his  library,  and  such  profit  as  might 
accrue  from  any  edition  of  his  works  published  after  his  death.  To  Pope,  Warburton 
was  indebted  for  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  lime — among  others,  of  the  well-known  Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  park, 
near  Batli,  to  whose  niece,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  he  was  married  in  1745. 

Though  Warburton's  important  services  to  literature  and  religion  were  admitted,  they 
did  not  for  a  long  time  bring  him  any  very  great  recognition  in  the  way  of  substantial 
preferment.     On  the  appearance  of  The  Dimne  Legation,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed 
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chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  1746,  nearl}'  ten  years  later,  the  society  of  Lm- 
coln's  inn  unanimously  elected  him  to  be  their  preacher/  In  1757,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Bristol;  and  finally,  in  1760,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterward  earl  of  Chatham, 
bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  declaring  that  **  noihinc  of  a  private  nature, 
since  he  had  been  in  office,  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure"  ns  this  exercise  of  bis  pat- 
ronage. In  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  mind  became  seriously  impaired;  and  he  wa« 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  whom  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died 
on  June  7,  1779. 

Warburton  was  a  keen  ix)lemic,  and  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  intellectual  warfare  r»f 
his  time.  In  neiirl}'^  everything  he  wrote,  there  is  the  impress  of  a  vigorous  and  fertile 
mind,  with  an  arrogance  of  tone,  which  tends,  in  his  treatment  of  adversaries,  to  degen- 
erate into  truculence  and  scurrility.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  give  the  titles  of  a  few  of  his  more  notable  performances.  In  1750  appeared 
his  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  F'iery  Eruption  whiefi  defeated 
that  Emperor* 8  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  apropos  of  Dr.  Middleton> 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Miraculous  P&icers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Shortly  after  came 
two  volumes  entitled  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Hevealed  Religion  occaswnally  Oyef*d 
and  Explained;  and  in  1755,  A  View  of  Bolin^broke*8  Philosophy,  in  a  ikrtes  of  Jjttters  to 
a  Friend,  which  was  held  to  be  much  the  ablest  of  all  the  answers  to  Bolingbrokc  which 
appeared,  in  1757,  he  attacked  Hume,  in  a  publication  entitled  RcnuArkson  Mr.  Darid 
Hunui's  Natural  Ilistory  of  Beligion  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Ucv. 
Dr.  Waiibui'lon.  The  blind  deceived  no  one;  and  if  we  may  estimate  the  success  of  The 
attack  by  the  annoyance  it  gave  the  philosopher,  his  allusion  to  *'  that  low  fellow  Whf- 
burton"  may  be  held  to  indicate  success.  In  1747,  he  went  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to 
issue  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  notes  critical  and  emendatory,  which  last,  thou^n 
ingenious,  and  occasionally  happy,  did  not  greatly  add  to  his  reputation.  A  coniplcie 
and  splendid  edition  of  his  works  was  published  m  1788,  at  the  expense  of  his  wiiiov, 
by  his  friend,  bishop  Ilurd,  who  prefaced  it  with  a  biography. 

WxlRD,  in  law,  in  the  feudal  system,  the  minor  heir  of  a  tenant  in  capiie  of  the  kinir. 
The  expression  was  extended  to  all  minors  under  guardianship.  A  ward  under  guarai....- 
ship  can  bind  himself  by  contract  only  for  necessaries.  The  guardian  stands  in  l^^' 
parentis  to  his  ward.  The  ward  is  entitled  to  an  account  by  the  guardian  of  the  latit-rV 
administration  of  the  estate.     See  Guaiidian. 

WARD,  AuTHMUs.     Sec  BiiowK,  Charles  Farbar,  ante. 

WABD,  Edward  jVIatthkw,  r..\.,  an  eminent  pninter  of  the  present  century,  was 
b.  in  the  year  1816,  in  London.  He  early  displayed  a  t^iste  for  art,  and  was  educat'tl 
in  a  way  to  develop  it.  In  1884  ho  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Koyal  academy;  and  two 
years  after,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  "for  some  time,  miiuing,  iu  1838,  a 
silver  medal,  given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  returned  to  England  iu  18iJ9. 
making  on  the  way  a  short  visit  to  Munich,  where  he  had  lessons  in  fresco-paintin«^ri)m 
the  celebrated  Cornelius.  After  his  return  he  annually  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Royal 
academy,  though  for  some  years  without  any  very  decisive  reco2:nition.  In  1843  li.' 
competed  unsuccessfully  for  the  decoration  of  Westminster  hall  and  the  houses  of  pr.r- 
liament,  his  large  cartoon  specimen,  "Boadicea,"  being  generally  adjudged  a  failure. 
In  the  same  year,  however,  he  made  a  very  "palpable  hit"  by  his  picture,  familiar  to 
every  one  as  Vnirraved,  **r)r.  Johnson  Perusing  the  Manuscript  of  the  Vir^r  of  Wak- 
feld,**  His  steady  progress  thenceforward,  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs  and  the 
public,  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  fact  that  iu  1853,  having  previously,  as  we  noted 
above,  failed  in  the  public  competition  for  the  work  at  Westniiuster,  he  was  solicited  bj' 
the  fine-arts  commissioners  to  aid  in  this  national  undertaking.  Of  the  eight  pictun-s 
which  he  engaged  to  furnish,  two  were  done  in  oils  and  two  in  water-glass.  The  merit 
of  all  eight  is  unquestioned;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  "The  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyll,"  is  ranked  by  competent  judges  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  in  this  kind 
which  our  country  has  yet  produced.  In  further  recognition  of  his  merits,  Mr.  Wanl 
was,  in  1847,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  academy:  and  in  185o  he  attained  the  full 
honor  of  academician.  Of  the  works  of  an  artist  so  'well  known,  it  would  be  idle  t> 
attempt  a  catalogue.  A  few  of  the  more  notable  are — **  The  Fall  of  Clarendon,"  **  Inter- 
view between  C-harles  II.  and  Nell  Gwyn,"  "The  Royal  Family  of  Fnuice  in  the  Prison 
of  the  Temple,"  "Charlotte  Corday  led  to  execution,"  "Jeanie  Deans,"  "The  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Amy  Robsart,"  "Juliet  and  the  Friar,"  "Luther's  First  Study  of  the 
Bible,"  "Baxter  and  Jeffreys,"  and  "Dr.  Goldsmith."  In  technical  execution.  Ward 
is  a  master;  but  he  often  fails  a  little  on  the  side  of  penetrative  power  and  imaginative 
realization.  He  died  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand.  Jan.  15,  1879.— His 
wife,  Henrfetta  Ward,  is  also  favorably  known  as  a  painter,  and  is  the  grand-daughter 
of  James  Ward,  r.a. 

WARD,  Frederick  Townshknd,  1811-62;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Salem.  During 
the  Crimean  war  he  was  a  lieut.  in  the  French  army  and  saw  considerable  service.  lie 
also  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  Walker's  flllbusterinfi: 
expedition.  He  afterward  entered  the  Chinese  service,  gained  several  victories,  and  was 
killed  near  Ningpo  in  a  fight  between  the  European '^allied  forcesralidvth&.  insurgent 
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WARD,  Henry  ArousTUS.  b.  N.  Y.,  1834;  educated  at  Williams  college  and  at  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school,  Cambridge,  wliere  he  was  for  some  time  prof.  Agassiz's  assistant 
in  zoology.  He  subsequently  studied  in  Paris  and  Freiberg;  traveled  extensively  in  the  east 
nnd  in  Africa,  exploring  the  river  Niger.  As  a  mininc  engineer  he  was  employed  in  the 
far  western  states,  and  visited  South  Americsi  and  tlie  West  Indies;  he  was  also  naturalist 
U>  the  Santo  Domingo  expedition  of  1871.  From  1861  to  1866  he  was  prof  essor  of  natural 
sciences  at  Rochester  university,  where  lie  established  extensive  collections  of  fossils  and 
gt'oJogical  specimens. 

WARD,  James.  1769-1859;  b.  London;  began  life  as  an  engraver;  became  a  painter 
of  the  school  to  wliich  Morland  belonged,  whom  he  is  said  to  nave  copied;  member  of 
t!ie  academy,  1811.  "The  Alderney  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,"  in  the  national  gallery,  is 
.  considered  a  masterpiece.     He  excelled  as  a  painter  of  rural  subjects.' 

WARD,  John  Quincy  Adams,  b.  Ohio,  1830;  studied  medicine,  but  in  1850  entered 
the  studio  of  H.  K.  Brown,  the  sculptor,  and  after  studying  art  there  for  six  years,  went 
to  Washington,  and  in  1861  opened  a  studio  in  New  York.  His  best  known  works  are 
the  bronze  statues  in  Central  park,  **  Shakespeare,"  "  Private  of  the  Seventh  Regiment," 
•*Fitz-Greene  Halleck,"  and  the  **  Indian  Hunter."  In  1874  he  was  made  president 
of  the  National  academy  of  design. 

WARD,  Nathaniel,  1570-1653;  b.  England;  graduated,  Capibridge,  1603;  bred  a 
lawyer;  traveled  on  the  continent;  studied  theology;  rector  of  Standon,  Massye,  Essex, 
1026;  suspended  by  Laud  for  non -conformity,  1633;  Ci.me  to  America,  1634;  colleague 
pastor  of  Thomas  Parker,  and  afterward  of  John  Norton,  at  Ipswich,  1634-37;  pub- 
Unshed  Body  of  Libei'ties,  the  first  code  of  laws  enacted  in  New  England,  adopted,  1641; 
look  part  in  the  settlement  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1640;  returned  to  England,  1646;  pastor 
<if  Shenfield,  1648.  He  published  The  Simple  CotUer  of  Agmram,  a  politico-religious 
8;itire;  Mercwrius  Anti-nieehanieus,  07'  tlie  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy  ictih  hu  Lap  full  of 
Caveats.    He  was  a  famous  wit,  and  something  of  a  poet. 

WARD,  Samttel,  1725-76;  b.  R.  I. ;  son  of  Richard,  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
served  in  the  assembly  of  tlje  colony,  1756-59;  was  chief -justice,  1761;  governor,  1762 
,Mid  1766-67.  He  was  active  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
c  orrespondence,  and  of  the  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774r-75.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Brown  university. 

WARD,  Samuel.  1756-1882;  b.  R.  I.;  educated  at  Rhode  Island  college.  He 
aocompanied  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1775;  was  captured,  and  remained 
ji  prisoner  till  1776.  lie  afterward  served  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  Settling  in 
New  York,  he  became  a  merchant  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  convention. 

WARD,  William,  1769-1823;  b.  England;  was  a  printer;  studied  theology;  became 
a  Baptist  preacher;  was  sent  by  the  Baptist  missionary  society  as  a  missionary  and  prin- 
ter to  India,  1799;  forbidden  by  the  East  India  company  to  remain  at  Calcutta,  he  settled 
nt  Serampore;  printed  the  Bengalee  New  Testament  and  other  translations  of  Dr.  Carey; 
visited  England,  Holland,  ana  the  United  States.  1819;  returned  to  Seramoore,  1821. 
He  published,  besides  other  books.  An  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and  Manners  of 
the  Hindus,  including  Translaiions  from  their  Principal  Works,  4  vols.,  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Stales. 

WARD,  WnxiAM  Hayes,  d.d.,  b.  Ma.ss.,  1885;  graduated,  Amherst  college,  1856, 
find  Andover  theological  seminary,  1859;  ordained  a  Congregational  minister,  1859;  sup- 
])lied  two  churches  in  Kansas;  teacher  of  natural  science,  Beloit  college,  1857-68;  and 
ill  Utica  free  academy,  1862;  professor  of  Latin.  Ripon  college,  Wis.,  1865;  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Independent,  1868;  superintending 
tMliior.  1870.  which  position  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Ward  has  given  special  attention  to 
oiicntal  studies,  has  read  valuable  papers  l>efore  the  American  oriental  society,  and  con- 
tributed articles  in  the  Biblioth^ca  Sacra  on  Assyriology:  in  these  departments  he  has 
made  extensive  research,  and  holds  hi^h  rank  among  scholars.  As  an  editor  he  is  vigor- 
ous, incisive,  and  with  broad  scope  of  thought. 

WARDEK,  an  ofl5cer  appointed  for  the  naval  or  militar}'  protection  of  some  particular 
<listrict  of  country.  In  order  to  keep  the  districts  of  England  adjoining  to  Scotland  and 
Wales  in  an  attitude  of  defense,  mat  officers,  called  lords  wardens  of  the  marches,  were 
appointed,  to  whom  the  duty  of  protecting  the  frontier  was  committed.  From  this 
source  originated  the  name  imrd,  applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham — a  term  afterward  extended  to  divisions  of  a  city, 
town,  or  burrii  adopted  for  municipal  purposes.  The  custodier  of  Dover  castle  was 
created  by  William  the  conqueror  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports  (q. v.),  and  guardian  of 
the  adjacent  coast;  an  office  comprising  extensive  jurisdiction,  civil,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary, the  greater  part  of  which  was  taken  away  by  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  48. — As  to  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Stannaries,  see  Stannaries. 

WABDHOLDIHO,  the  military  tenure  of  land  in  Scotland  under  the  feudal  system,  by 
which  the  vassal  was  bound  to  serve  the  superior  in  war  whenever  called  on  to  do  so. 
As  the  military  duties  of  the  vassal  could  not  be  performed  when  he  was  under  age,  the> 


superior  had  a  right  both  to  the  guardianship  of  his  person  and  to  the  possession  of  his 
fee  during  his  minority.  An  arrangement,  however,  was  frequently  made  by  which  this 
right  was  commuted  into  an  annual  payment,  in  which  case  the  fee  was  said  to  be  held 
in  tokxed  ward.  When  an  unmarried  vassal  succeeded,  the  superior  was  entitled  to  a 
sum  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  called  the  avail  of  jnarrioffe;  and  a  larcer 
sum,  called  the  double  avail  ofmarnage,  was  due  when  the  superior  named  a  wife  for  his 
vassRil,  and  the  vassal,  rejecting  her,  married  another  woman.  If  a  vassal  alienated  his 
lands  or  the  larger  portion  of  them  without  consent  of  his  superior,  the  fee  fell  to  the 
superior  hy  what  was  called  the  casualty  of  reeogniUon,  which  was  a  check  on  vassals 
impoverishing  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  would  render  them  unfit  to  perform 
feudal  services.  Wardholding  was  abolished  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50,  as  a  system  hazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity  such  fees  as  were  held  ward  of  the  crown  being  converted  into 
blanch  (q.v.)  holdings,  and  those  held  of  subjects  becoming  feu-holdings,  a  yearly  sum 
being  made  payable  to  the  superior,  as  a  recompense  for  the  casualties  which  were  done 
away  with. 

WABDIAN  CASES,  close  glass  cases  placed  upon  a  trough  containing  soil,  and  accu- 
rately litted  to  it,  intended  for  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  windows  of  apartments. 
Remarkable  success  has  attended  the  use  of  them  even  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
largest  towns.  Ferns  and  other  plants  may  now  be  seen  in  great  beauty  and  luxuriance 
in  these  cases  in  the  windows  of  houses  in  London  and  in  all  the  cities  of  Britain.  They 
are  especially  adapted  to  tliose  plants  which  require  an  atmosphere  more  moist  than  that 
of  an  mhabited  apartment  can  ordinarily  be.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  inventor, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ward,  of  London.  To  the  success  attending  them  the  invention  and  frequent 
use  of  vivaria  for  marine  animals  is  with  great  probability  attributed. 

WABDIiAW,  Ralph,  d.d.,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  and  theologian  in  the  roll  of 
Scotch  Independents,  was  a  seceder  by  extraction,  and  studied  in  connectiop  with  the 
Associate  Secession  church.  Before  he  had  completed  his  curriculum,  however,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  congregational  independency  was  the  scriptural  system  of  church 
government.  In  1800  he  began  to  preach,  and  after  some  time  settled  in  Glasgow  a* 
pastor  of  an  Independent  church.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  to 
the  Congregational  body  in  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with  the  rev.  Greville  Ewing;  an 
ofiice  he  retained,  along  with  his  pastorate,  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happeued 
on  Dec.  17,  1853.  Wardlaw's  life  was  a  very  laborious  and  earnest  one.  Besides  dis 
charging  faithfully  and  ably  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  ho  was  a 
voluminous  author,  often  involved  in  theological  controversy,  and  a  prominent  actor  ia 
the  public  religious  and  philanthropical  movements  of  the  day.  His  intellect  was  acute, 
his  understandmg  sound,  and  his  style  remarkable  for  its  perspicacity,  vigor,  and  grace. 
Tlie  most  important  of  Wardlaw's  works  are:  Discourses  on.  tlie  Socintan  GorUroter^^j 
{\^\Z)\.  Lectures  on  Ecclesuistes  (3  vols.  1831);  Essays  on  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  an  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon  (1830);  Discourses  on  the  Sai)bath  (1833): 
Christian  Ethics  (1833);  Discourses  on  th^  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atoneinent  of  Chriit 
(18-13);  TJie  TAfe  of  Joseph  and  the  Last  Tears  of  Jacob  (1845);  Oor^regational  Independent^ 
(1848):  On  Miracles  (1852).— See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ealph  Wardlaw,  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander (1856). 

WABDOEHinrS,  a  sea-port  in  Norway,  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Finmark,  stands  on  the 
island  Ward5e  or  Vard5e,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort,  the  most  northerly  fortification  on 
the  globe,  being  in  lat.  70°  22'.  The  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  34  men. 
number  only  120.  Not  even  potatoes  or  barley  comes  to  maturity;  and  the  few  cows 
that  are  kept  have  sometimes  to  be  fed  on  herrings. 

WARDSHIP,  in  English  feudal  law,  was  the  guardianship  which  the  feudal  lord  had 
of  the  land  of  his  vassal  while  the  latter  was  an  infant  or  minor.  Until  the  majority  of 
the  infant,  the  lord,  out  of  the  profits,  provided  a  fit  person  to  render  the  services  incum- 
bent on  the  vassal.    See  Tenure,  Wardholding. 

WARE,  a  CO.  in  s.  Georgia,  containing  Okeflnokce  swamp  in  the  s.  portion;  850 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,159—4,135  of  American  birth,  1,143  colored     Co.  seat,  Way  Cross. 

WABE,  a  small  market-t.  in  Herts,  2^  m.  n.e.  of  Hertford.  Malting,  for  which  there 
are  several  establishments,  most  of  them  engaged  in  supplying  the  London  breweries,  is 
the  principal  employment.  There  is  a  silk-mill  here,  employing  200  hands,  and  two  large 
paper-mills.  In  one  of  the  inns  of  the  town  is  still  to  be  seen  the  famous  bed  of  Ware, 
for  a  notice  of  which,  see  Bkd.    Pop.  '71,  4,917. 

WARE,  Henry,  d.d.,  1764-1845;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1785,  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hinirham,  Mass.,  1787-1805,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
HoUis  professorship  of  divinity  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  the  Congregational  churches  were  divided  into  the 
groups  known  as  Unitarian  and  Evangelical.  Dr.  Ware,  with  Drs.  Norton  and  Channing. 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  former.  He  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Woods, 
whom  he  answered  in  Letters  addressed  to  Trinitaria?is  and  Calvinists  (1820).     He  also 
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WAKE,  Henry,  d.d..  1794-1848;  b.  Mass.;  son  of  Henry.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1812;  was  for  a  liino  au  instructor  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and  in  1817 
was  settled  over  the  Second  cliurch  (Unitarian)  in  Boston.  He  was  professor  of  pulpit 
eloquence  and  pastoral  care  in  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  1829-42.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Disciple,  afterward  the  uhristian  Examiner,  a  Unitarian  news- 
paper. Among  his  works  are  Etnta  on  Extemporaneous  PreaclUng  (1824);  and  Life  of  the 
Saviour  (1882). 

WARE,  William,  1797-1852;  b.  Mass. ;  son  of  the  elder  Henry.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  college  and  the  Harvard  divinity  school;  was  settled  over  Unitarian  churches 
in  Brooklj^n,  Conn.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  New  York,  and  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  retired 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health.  His  historical  novels,  Zenobia,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  for  1887,  as  Letters  from  Palmyra;  Aurelian  (1838); 
and  JuUan  (1841),  had  considerable  reputation.  He  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the 
Christian  Examiner, 

WABEHAM,  an  exceedingly  ancient  though  small  t.  of  Dorsetshire,  stands  between 
the  rivers  Piddle  and  Frome,  14  m.  nearly  due  e.  from  Dorchester.  It  was  a  British 
town,  and  afterward  a  Roman  station,  and  is  surrounded. by  a  British  vallum  or  rampart 
of  earth,  which,  although  extremely  ancient,  is  still  about  80  ft.  high,  and  is  perfect  on 
three  sides.  The  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  potter's  clay;  there  are  also  breweries, 
malt-houses,  and  brick-fields.  The  borough,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Lady  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Martin  Arne,  Bere  Regis,  Corfe  Castle,  and  parts  of  the  parishes 
of  i:^ast  iSioke  and  Mordeu,  sends  a  member  to  parliament.     Pop.  '71,  6,532. 

y/AREIIOUSEMAN,  in  law,  any  person  receiving  goods  and  merchandise  for  stor- 
age only.  As  a  bailee  he  is  held  only  to  use  ordinary  care,  as  the  contract  is  one  of  mutual 
l)enetit.  But  he  may  assume  full  responsibility  by  special  agreement.  The  same  party 
may  be  a  warehouseman  in  ceitain  relations  and  a  common  carrier  in  others.  Thus,  if 
a  railroad  makes  a  contract  to  store  certain  mercJmndise  until  a  fixed  day  and  then  to 
transport  it,  it  becomes  a  common  carrier  (and  practically,  an  insurer)  upon  that  day,, 
whether  the  goods  are  then  moved  or  not.  The  warehouseman's  lien  is  for  storage  of 
the  particular  goods  only  and  not  for  a  balance  of  accounts.  It  has  been  held  that  his 
liability  begins  when  the  crane  is  attached  to  goods  which  are  yet  outside  the  store- 
house' 

"WABEHOTJSING  SYSTEM  is  a  plan  for  lessening  the  pressure  of  excise  or  customs 
duties  by  postponing  payment  ot  Ihcm  until  the  goods  they  are  laid  on  pass  to  the  con- 
sumer, or,  at  all  cvent8,'to  the  retail  dealer.  A  merchant  who  might  import  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  wine  or  tobacco,  if  he  only  paid  duty  on  it  by  installments  as  it  went 
out  to  the  dealer,  would  be  quite  unable  to  import  so  much  if  he  had  to  pay  somewhere 
from  one  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  duty  on  its  arrival.  The  system  of  bonded  ware- 
houses was  hence  adopted.  The  taxable  commodity  thus  came  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
government  warehouse,  and  the  duly  to  be  paid  on  its  removal,  along  with  a  propor- 
tional fee  or  rent  for  the  custody  of  the  article,  or  its  accommodation  in  covernment 
premises.  Bonding  in  this  manner  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1733.  generally  known  as  the  excise  scheme,  which  was  defeated  from  its  unpopular- 
ity. The  system  was  first  authorized  by  an  act  of  George  III.  in  1802.  When  the 
customs  laws  \vere  from  time  to  time  consolidated,  the  warehousing  act  formed  a 
portion  of  the  consolidation.  In  the  consolidation  of  1846  there  was  a  separate  "act 
for  the  warehousing  of  goods."  In  the  latest  consolidation  of  1853  the  warehousing 
system  is  embodied  m  clau.ses  41  to  113  inclusive  of  the  general  "customs  consolidation 
act"  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107).  This  process,  by  which  the  crown  holds  in  custody  the 
^oods  of  private  persons,  has  produced  some  curious  effects  on  mercantile  law  and  trad- 
ing practices.  When  transactions  have  taken  place  about  bonded  goods,  should  tliey  be 
iujurpd  or  destroyed,  it  may  come  to  be  a  question  of  nice  Jidjustment  who  is  to  bear  the 
l!)ss.  seeing  there* is  not  possession  to  show  ownership;  and  still  nicer  questions  some- 
imes  arise  as  to  whether  such  goods  are  or  are  not  part  of  a  bankrupt  estate.  There  is 
.  difficulty  in  securing  money  upon  goods  without  transferring  their  absolute  possession, 
IS  in  the  case  of  pledging  or  pawning.  The  warehousing  system,  however,  by  retaining 
the  goods  f(jr  the  owner,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  created  a  complete  system  of  paper 
money  in  the  transference  of  the  title-deeds,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  such  goods — the 
dock-warrants  or  other  documents — the  possession  of  which  is  equivalent  to  possession 
of  the  goods. 

WARFIELD,  Catharine  Anne  (Ware),  1817-77;  b.  Washington,  Miss.;  daughter 
of  Nath.  A.  Ware,  secretary  Mississippi  territory  (an  author  and  writer  on  political 
economy),  granddaughter  of  capt.  Charles  Percy,  of  the  British  navy;  educated  at 
Philadelphia;  married  Elisha  Warfield  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1833,  and  removed  to  a 
farm  near  Louisville.  With  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lee  (d.  1850),  she  published  The 
Wifeof  Tjfon.  and  otiier  Poems  (IS^),  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Two  Sisters  of  the 
West  "  She  was  sole  author  of  The  Household  of  Bouverie  {IQQO,  new  ed.  1875);  other 
romances  following  annually: 'among  iham  Heeter  Hoicfird's  Temptation  (1875). 

WARHAM,  John,  1590-1670;  b.  England;  was  a  distinguished  Puritan  minister  at 
Exeter;  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1880;  was  witli  the  Plymouth  church,  and  was  co- *^ 
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pastor  with  John  Maverick;  was  settled  at  Dorchester;  the  church  removed  toTTindsor, 
Conn.,  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Warham  followed  and  joined  them. 

WARING,  George  E.,  b.  Conn.,  1838;  for  a  time  agricultural  engineer  of 
Central  park,  New  York.  He  wi\a  col.  of  the  4th  Missouri  cavalry  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  Among  his  works  are:  Whip  and  Spur;  A  Farmer's  Vacation;  The  Bride 
oftJie  Rhine;  and  Tyrol  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Alps.  He  is  a  sanitary  engineer  of  some 
reputation,  and  has  published  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns, 

WAKK-BLOODED  ANIXALS..  Under  this  title  are  included  those  vertebrates  which 
possess  a  four-chambered  heart  and  npougy  lun^s;  the  heart  and  lungs  being  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  the  venous  or  impure  blood  is  propelled  over  the  large  but  closely 
packed  capillary  area  of  the  lungs,  by  successive  contractions  of  a  special  venlricre, 
receiving  it  from  a  distinct  auricle  (these  being  called  the  right  or  pulmonary  ventricle 
and  auricle),  while  the  blood  thus  purified  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  con- 
veyed to  another  auricle,  and  propelled  over  the  whole  system  by  a  second  distinct  ven- 
tricle (these  being  known  as  the  left  or  somatic  auricle  and  ventricle).  The  only  animals 
which  exhibit  these  structural  peculiarities  are  mammals  and  birds.  In  man  and  in  the 
ox  the  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  bodv  is  100" ;  in  the  mouse  it  is  99^ ; 
while  in  the  whale  it  is  lOS**.  In  birds,  it  ranges,  in  dinerent  species,  from  lOG*'  to  112". 
The  warm-blooded  animals  present,  however,  gradations  of  tneir  heat-making  power. 
In  the  hibernating  animals  there  is  commonly  a  loss  of  heat  of  from  10°  to  20'  during 
their  winter-sleep;  and  in  the  bat  the  tempeniture  falls  to  40°.  In  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  the  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  nirely  exceeds 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  For  the  general  characters  of  the  waim-blooded 
animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  BniDS  and  Mammalia. 

WABXING  AND  VENTILATION.  Waeming.— A  certain  temperature,  constant 
within  narrow  limits,  is  essential  for  the  life  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  the  heat  by 
which  this  temperature  is  maintained  is  produced  by  the  vital  actions  of  the  body  Itself. 
See  Animal  Heat,  Temperature  op  the  Body.  In  the  case  of  man,  however,  at  least 
in  ordinary  climates,  and  in  the  civilized  condition,  the  heat  of  the  body,  if  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  would  be  dissipated  faster  than  it  is  produced;  and  hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  clothing,  houses,  and  other  means  of  retarding  its  escape.  To  allow  the 
body  to  continue  depressed  in  temperature  beyond  the  natural  state,  instead  of  harden 
ing,  infallibly  weakens  its  vitality,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  disease;  and  that  this  error  is 
committed  on  a  vast  scale,  in  Britain  more  especially,  is  apparent  enough.  The  report* 
of  the  registrar-geperal  show  that  exactly  as  the  thermometer  sinks,  the  rate  of  mortality 
rises  and  certain  diseases  of  tlie  most  fatal  kind  become  more  prevalent;  the  vitality,  in 
short,  of  the  community  decreases  as  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  decreases.  Could 
this  be  if  the  means  taken  to  arrest  the  waste  of  heat  from  our  bodies,  or  to  supplement 
it,  were  not,  for  the  majority  of  men  and  women,  insufficient,  or  injudiciously  managed? 
This  is  a  matter  of  literally  "vital"  moment  to  one  and  all.  The  economy  of  heat  is  a 
primary  element  in  the  art  of  living  in  health  and  comfort;  and  **no  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things"  that  we  can  think  of  can  surpass  in  importance  a  right  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  facts  on  which  that  art  rests. 

Where  fuel  is  scarce  the  resource  against  the  cold  of  winter  is  thick  clothing  indoorf 
as  well  as  out.  This  is  said  to  be  the  regular  practice  in  China;  and  even  in  the  south 
of  Europe  fires  are  dispensed  with  in  weather  when  we  should  think  them  absolutely 
necessary,  and  additional  wrappings  are  considered  as  appropriate  while  sitting  in  the 
house  as  in  the  open  air.  But  wherever  fuel  can  be  had,  it  is  always  preferred  to  wear 
within  doors  much  the  same  clothing  in  winter  as  in  summer,  ana  to  keep  the  apart- 
ments nearly  at  summer  temperature  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  this  special  branch  of  the 
sjibject,  viz.,  the  artificial  warming  of  apartments,  that  we  are  at  present  to  consider; 
and  in  doing  so,  we  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  more  general  facts 
re<rardinff  the  generation  of  heat  by^  combustion,  and  its  diflfusion,  as  stated  in  the 
articles  Combustion,  Flame,  Fuel,  IIeat. 

The  great  aim,  it  may  be  premised,  in  all  plans  of  warming  is,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Dr.  Arnott,  **  to  obtain  every wJiere  on  earth  at  will,  the  iemiyerature  most  congenial  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  air  as  pure  as  bloicf  on  a  hilltop.'*  The  obtaining  of  the  desired 
temperature  would  be  comparatively  easy  by  itself;  the  diftlculty  lies  in  combining 
warmth  with  pure  air.  Warming  and  ventilation  arc  thus  in  some  degree  antagonistic 
operations,  and  are  therefore  best  treated  in  one  article.  The  various  plans  of  warming 
hitherto  tried  may  be  classed  under  the  four  heads  of  the  open  fire,  stoves,  gas.  steam 
and  hot-water. 

The  Open  Fire.— The  first  application  of  artificial  warmth  consisted,  most  likcty,  in 
lighting  a  fire  of  dried  sticks  and  leaves  in  a  grove,  a  cave,  or  other  natural  shelter. 
When  tents  or  wigwams  came  to  be  erected,  the  fire  would  be  lighted  on  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  with  perhaps  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape  by.  This  primitive 
arrangement  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cabins  of  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  high 
lands.  The  Romans  warmed  their  apartments  chiefly  bv  portable  stoves  or  chafins: 
(jislies.  without  any  regidar  exit  for  the  smoke  and  fumes;  and  a  brasier  of  charcoal  Is 
still  the  chief  means  of  heating  sitting-rooms  in  Spain  and  Italy,  which  are  in.  general 
without  chimncvs.     The  chimney  (q.v.)  is  a  modern  invention,     d  by  VjOOQIc 
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The  open  coal-fire  glowing  in  a  grate,  which  is  the  prevalent  mode  of  warming 
dwelling-houses  in  Britain,  has  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  Ji  power  of  con- 
centratiug  the  whole  family  in  one  social  circle,  that  make  it  almost  an  object  of  worship; 
but.  it  is  not  without  serious  drawbacks,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  waste  of  fuel  it 
occcisions.  About  one-half  of  the  heat  produced  by  a  common  fire  ascends  with  tlie 
smoke — the  black  part  of  the  smoke  itself  being  un  unconsumcd  part  of  the  fuel— while 
about  a  fourth  of  the  heat  which  is  radiated  into  the  apartment  is,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, carried  into  the  chimney  between  the  fire  and  the  mantel-piece,  and  thus  lost. 
It  wjvs  calculated  by  Dr.  Arnott  that  only  about  one-eiglith  part  of  the  heat-producing 
power  of  the  fuel  used  in  common  fires  is  realized,  all  the  rest  being  dissipated  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A  common  fire  gives  also  a  partial  kind  of  warmth,  heating 
the  side  of  the  body  next  to  it,  but  leaving  the  rest  cold ;  and  it  produces  draughts  into 
our  rooms  which  are  anything  but  safe  or  agreeable.  Notwithstanding  these  and  otUer 
acknowledged  evils,  the  open  fire  continues  to  hold  its  place,  partly  perhaps  from  preju- 
iice,  partly  from  real  points  of  superiority  over  other  methodis  as  ^'et  practiced;  aM  the 
object  of  late  has  been  not  so  much  to  do  it  awaj',  as  to  improve  it. 

Grates. — One  improvement  consists  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  metal  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  fuel,  and  forming  the  back  and  sides  of  the  grate  of  fire-bricks. 
The  bricks  act  like  clothinij,  and  keep  in  the  heat  of  the  coals,  thus  rendering  the  com- 
bustion more  complete,  and  the  fire  far  hotter;  while  iron,  being  a  good  conductor,  runs 
away  with  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  passes  it  into  the  wall,  making  the 
coals  tliat  touch  it  dull  and  black.  The  same  quantity  of  fuel,  therefore,  burned  in  a 
brick-lined  grate,  not  only  produces  more  heat,  but  throws  a  greater  proportion  of 
that  heat  out  into  the  room,  and  less  up  the  flue  and  through  the  wall,  than  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  iron;  for  radiation  depends  more  upon  the  intensity  of  heat  than 
upon  its  quantity. 

Another  point  deserving  attention  is  the  shape  given  to  the  chimney-mouth,  or  recess 
above  the  grate.  When  the  sides  are  square  with  the  back  none  of  the  heat  falling  on 
them  is  given  out  again  into  the  room.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  throw  out  the  heat 
better,  the  sides,  or  covins,  as  they  are  called,  are  inclined  to  the  back  at  an  angle  of  about 
130*;  and  sometimes  they  are  ma<le  curved  and  of  polished  metal,  in  order  that  they 
may  reflect  the  heat  without  absorbing  it.  It  is  questionable  if  simple  brick  slabs,  placed 
at  the  proper  angle,  do  not  throw  out  more  heat  than  the  most  splendid  polished  metal 
plates;  for  though  the  bricks  do  not  reflect  the  rays  of  the  fire,  they  become  heated 
themselves,  and  then  radiate  their  heat  into  the  room.  Plates  of  rough  metal  absorb 
the  heat  that  falls  upon  them  as  the  brick  does;  but  bemg  good  conductors,  the  heat 
passes  through  them  into  the  wall,  and  thus  they  never  become  hot  enough  to  radiate 
sensibly. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  fire-box,  or  ffrate  itself.  To  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to  the  exact  way  in  which  an  open  fire 
lioats  a  room.  It  does  so  almost  entirely  by  tlie  rays  of  heat  that  it  throws  out;  and  these 
rays  do  not  warm  the  air  directly;  they  pass  through  it  like  liglit  through  glass,  just  as 
the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the  upper  atmosphere,  leaving  it  cold  enough  to 
freeze  mercury.  It  is  only  when  the  rays  of  the  fire  fall  on  the  floor,  furniture,  and 
walls  of  the  room  thfit  they  gave  out  their  heat;  and  it  is  by  coming  in  contact  with 
these  solid  heated  bodies  that  the  air  is  gradually  warmed.  We  may  thus  see  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  fire  lighted  and  burning  brightly  for  a  considemble  time  before  the  hour 
when  tlie  apartment  is  expected  to  be  comfortable. 

The  law  that  radiant  heat  neither  affects  nor  is  affected  by  the  surrounding  air,  also 
explains  the  fact  that  an  apartment  may  feel  very  cold,  though  the  air  in  it  be  at  high 
summer  heat.  A  church  or  other  massive  stone  building  in  frosty  weather  ma}*"  be  filled 
with  artificially -heated  air  and  yet  retain  its  chilling  effect  for  many  hours.  The  warmth 
of  the  livjng  body  is  lost  in  two  ways:  the  film  of  colder  air  that  touches  it  receives  part 
of  its  heat  bv  conduction,  and,  rising  up,  makes  room  for  another  film  to  do  the  same;  a 
moderately  heated  body  in  cooling  is  robbed  of  about  half  its  heat  in  this  way.  The 
other  half  is  given  off  in  rays,  which  pass  through  the  air,  and  impinge  upon  the  objects 
around.  These  objects  are  radiating  back  heat  m  return;  but  their  temperature  being 
low,  the  return  is  small,  and  the  warmer  body  is  colder  by  the  difference.  Hence  we' 
are  chilled  by  a  cold  wall  or  a  cold  window  without  touching  it,  and  though  the  air 
between  us  and  it  may  be  at  70". — To  return  to  the  shape  of  the  grate: 

The  chief  object  is  to  present  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  glowing  fire  to  the  front. 
With  this  view,  the  gmte  is  made  long  and  deep,  in  proportion  to  its  width  from  front 
to  back.  This  principle,  however,  is  carried .  too  far  in  many  grates.  The  stratum  of 
fuel  is  too  thin  to  burn  perfectly,  especially  in  the  narrow  angles  at  the  sides,  where  the 
coals  seldom  get  to  a  red  heat,  and  are  only  warm  enough  to  distil  away  in  smoke.  Such 
fires  are  constantly  going  out,  and  are  further  from  being  economical  than  a  square  box. 

The  praccice  recently  come  into  vogue  of  placing  grates  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  is  also  a  mistake.  The  floor  and  the  lower  part  of  the  person  receive  no  share  of 
the  radiant  heat. 

The  chimney- throat,  instead  of  a  gulf  drawing  in  a  constant  wide  current  of  the 
warm  air  of  the  room,  and  causing  diaughts  from  windows  and  doors  towai*d  the  fire- 
place, should  just  be  sufi^cient  to  admit  the  burned  gases  and  smoke  that  come  direct 
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f  I'oni  the  fire,  and  no  more.    See  Chimney.    This  is  the  object  of  the  movable  plate  in 
wliat  are  called  register-grates. 

It  vrould  be  endless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  grate  constructed 
with  more  or  less  success  on  the  above  principles.  We  shall  content  ourselves  wiUt  a 
notice  of  the  recent  invention  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnott,  to  whom  the  subject  of  wurmiTig 
ai)ji!iments  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  individual  since  the  days  of  count  Rumford. 
It  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  perfection  in  an  open  fire-place  than  any  previous  contriv- 
ance.    Its  peculiar  advantages  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description : 

ArnotCs  Snwkeless  Gh-ate.—ab,  ef  (fig.  1),  represent  the  front  bars  of  a  grate  in  & 
chimney  of  the  usual  construction,  rsuou.    The  grate  has  no  bottom,  and  below  it  is  an 

iron  box,  open  only  at  top,  into  which  the  charge 
of  coal  for  the  day— from  20  to  30  lbs. — is  put. 
Any  kind  of  coke  or  coal  may  be  used.  To  light 
the  fire  the  usual  quantity  of  wood  is  laid  on  the 
Bui'face  of  the  fresh  coal  at  ef,  and  a  thickness  of 
8  or  4  in.  of  cinders  or  coked  coal,  left  from  the 
fire  of  the  preceding  day,  is  laid  over  all.  '*  The 
wood  being  then  lighted,  very  rapidly  ignites  the 
cinder  above,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pitchy  vapor 
from  the  fresh  coal  below  rises  through  the  wood- 
flame  and  cinders,  and  becomes  heated  suflacienlly 
itself  to  become  flame  and  so  to  augment  the  blaze. 
When  the  cinder  is  once  fairly  ignited,  all  the  bitu- 
men rising  through  it  afterward  burns,  and  the  fire 
remains  smokeless." 

As  there  is  no  supply  of  air  but  through  the 
bars  in  front,  the  box  bem^  dose  underneath,  the 
fire  must  be  gradually  raised  up  as  the  combustion 
goes  on;  and  this  is  effected  by  having  a  false  bot- 
tom, 88,  in  the  box,  which  can  be  moved  like  a 
piston  by  means  of  a  rod.  yiiQ  rod  has  notches  in 
ft,  and  by  means  of  the  poker  used  as  a  lever  can 
be  raised  up  and  then  retained  at  any  height  by  a 
ratchet-catch.  When  the  piston  comes  level  with 
the  bottom  bar  of  the  grate,  the  coals  may  be 
replenished  while  the  fire  is  burning  by  pushing  in 
a  flat  shovel  over  the  piston,  so  as  to  form  a  tem- 
porary bottom  to  the  gi-ate  and  support  the  fire, 
while  the  piston  is  allowed  to  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  shovel  is  then  raised  up  a  little  in  front, 
or  a  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  is  made  ot 
fold  down,  and  fresh  coals  are  shot  into  the  box;  on  wluch  the  shovel  is  withdrawn  and 
the  combustion  goes  on  as  before. 

"A  remarkable  and  very  valuable  quality  of  this  fire  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  so  to 
speak,  or  its  little  tendency  to  be  extinguished."  Even  after  it  sinks  below  the  level  of 
the  box  it  does  not  go  out,  but  continues  to  smolder  slowly  for  a  whole  day  or  night, 
and  is  ready  to  bum  up  actively  when  the  piston  is  raised. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Arnott  grate  is  the  means  taken  to  diminish  the  propor> 
tion  of  the  heat  usually  carried  up  the  chimney.  Of  the  thick  column  of  smoke  that 
issues  from  a  common  chimney-can,  only  a  small  fraction  is  true  smoke  or  burned  air; 
the  rest  consists  of  the  warmest  air  of  the  room,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  true 
smoke  in  the  large  space  usually  left  between  the  top  of  the  fire  and  the  throat  of  the 
chimney.  *  *  The  whole  of  the  air  so  contaminated,  and  which  may  be  in  volume  twenty, 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  true  smoke  or  burned  air,  is  Uien 
all  called  smoke,  and  must  all  be  allowed  to  ascend  away  from  the  room  that  none  of 
the  true  smoke  may  remain.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  a  cover  or  hood  of  metal  be 
placed  over  a  fire,  as  represented  by  the  letters  yab  in  the  diagram — or  if,  which  is  better, 
the  space  over  the  fire  be  equally  contracted  by  brickwork,  so  as  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  the  true  smoke  or  the  entrance  of  pure  air  from  around  to  mix  with  it,  except  just 
what  is  necessary  to  burn  the  inflammable  gases  which  rise  with  the  true  smoke— there 
will  be  a  great  economy.  This  is  done  in  the  new  fire-place  with  a  saving  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  fuel  required  to  maintain  a  desired  temperature.  In  a  room, 
the  three  dimensions  of  which  are  15  ft.,  13^  ft.,  and  12  ft.,  with  two  large  windows^ 
the  coal  burned  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  65°  in  cold  winter  days  has  been  18  lbs. 
for  19  houra,  or  less  than  a  pound  per  hour." — Arnott's  Warming  and  VeniiUUion, 

The  hood  is  furnished  with  a  throttle-valve  or  damper,  t,  having  an  external  index 
showing  its  position,  so  as  to  give  complete  control  over  the  current.  The  provision 
made  for  ventilation  in  this  fire-place  is  considered  further  on. 

Even  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  economical  form  of  open  fire  yet  contrived,  there  is 
still  great  waste  of  the  heat  actusiUy  produced  by  the  combustion.  To  say  nothing  of 
what  passes  by  conduction  from  tlie  fire  itself  into  the  wall  and  is  mostly  lost,  the  quan- 
tify cjirried  off  in  combination  with  the  hot  gases,  though  no  more  air  i  '  " 
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thnn  is  necessary  for  complete  combustion,  is  still  great.  It  deserves  being  noticed  that 
the  proportion  thus  carried  off  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  fujl  that  burns  with  flame. 
Experiment  shows  tliat  a  tire  of  wood  radiates  one-quarter  of  its  heat,  the  rest  flying 
up;  while  the  radiation  from  wood-cbarcoal  is  one-half  of  the  whole  heat  produced. 
Evury  one  has  felt  that  a  bUmng  fire  has  far  less  warming  effect  than  a  glowinff  one. 
^»»t  that  flame  has  not  intense  heat  in  it — more  intense  even  than  a  glowing  fire,  but  it 
gi\-e8  it  out  only  by  contact  and  not  b;^  radiation.  It  thus  appears  that  any  mode  of 
he.iting  that  depends  upon  direct  radiation,  as  the  open  fireplace  chiefly  does,  necessa- 
rily involves  gieat  waste  of  fuel.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by  applying  the  heat  on  a 
diiferent  principle,  which  consists  in  first  making  the  fire  heat  certain  apparatus  with 
con.siderable  surface,  which  then  by  radiation  and  contact  with  the  air  of  the  apartment 
ciifiuses  its  heat  throughout  it.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  other  methods  of  warming, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  describe.  The  consideration  of  methods  that  combine  the 
two  principles  will  come  most  conveniently  last. 

Waimiing  by  Stoves, — A  dose  stove  is  simply  an  ihclosure  of  metal,  brick,  or  earthen- 
ware, which  is  heated  by  burning  a  fire  within  it,  and  then  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  air 
by  contact,  and  to  surrounding  objects  by  radiation.  The  simplest,  and,  so  far  as  mere 
temperature  is  concerned,  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  all  wai*miifg  arrange 
ments,  is  what  is  called  the  Dutch  stove;  which  is  simply  a  hollow  cylinder  or  other 
form  of  iron  standing  on  the  floor,  close  at  top,  and  having  bars  near  the  bottom  on 
which  the  tire  rests.  The  door  by  which  the  coals  are  put  m  being  kept  shut,  the  air 
for  combustion  enters  below  the  grate,  and  a  pipe  issuing  from  near  the  top  carries 
the  smoke  into  a  flue  in  the  wall.  If  this  pipe  is  made  long  enough  by  giving  it,  if 
iiecessaiT,  one  or  more  bends,  the  heated  gases  from  the  fire  may  be  made  to  give  out 
nenrly  all  their  heat  into  the  melal  before  they  enter  the  wall;  and  thus  the  whole  heat 
of  the  combustion  remains  in  the  room. 

The  great  objection  to  this  form  of  stove  is  that  the  metal  is  apt  to  become  overheated, 
wLicb  not  only  gives  rise  to  accidents,  but  has  a  hurtful  effect  upon  the  air.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  change  that  highly  heated  metal  produces  upon  air  is  not  very  well  undel*- 
siood.  It  cannot  be  Siud  to  burn  it,  in  the  proper  sense  oi  the  word,  for  none  of  its  oxy- 
gen is  abstracted,  but  it  gives  it  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  both  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
f.(;me.  This  is  thought  to  arise  in  some  measure  at  least  from  the  hot  iron  burning  the 
]^ailic1es  of  dust  that  light  on  it,  which  particles  consist  of  organic  matter,  such  as  wool, 
wood,  etc. 

Part  at  least  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  air  so  heated  arises  from  its  excessive  dry- 
ness; it  parches  and  withers  everything  it  touches,  like  the  African  simoom.  It  must 
not.  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  peculiar  to  air  heated  by  contact  with  metal;  air 
suddenly  heated  is  always  ttmtholesomely  dry.  This  is  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the 
Fubject  of  warming,  and  requires  consideration.  A  cubic  foot  of  air,  say  at  32",  can 
<ontain  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  and  no  more;  but  if  heated  to  80°,  it  is  capable  of 
containing ^re  times  as  much,  and  has  thus  become  thirsty,  and  drinks  up  moisture  from 
cvciylhing  that  contains  any.  The  heating  of  air,  therefore,  does  not  dry  it,  in  the 
sense  of  taking  moisture  from  it,  it  only  renders  it  greedier  of  more;  and  this  is  equally 
t  rue  whether  it  is  heated  by  a  stove  or  an  open  fire.  The  chief  difference  is  that  in  the 
hitter  case  the  warming  is  more  gradual,  and  no  part  of  the  air  becomes  very  highly 
heated;  while  the  air  that  touches  a  metal  plate  near  redness  is  all  *>.t  once  rendered 
intensely  thirsty,  and,  before  its  fierceness  is  tempered  by  thoroughly  mixing  with  the 
rest  of  (he  atmosphere  of  the  room,  must  be  highly  pernicious.  But  whenever  the  tem- 
penUure  within  dooi*s  is  much  hig]ier  than  without,  the  air  is  in  a  too  thirsty  state,  and 
pai'ches  the  skin  and  lungs,  unless  means  be  taken  to  supply  the  necessary  moisture. 
An  evaporating  pan  or  other  contrivance  is  an  essential  part  of  wumiing  apparatus;  it  is 
specially  necessary  to  attend  to  this  during  e.  winds,  which  are  generally  too  dry  even 
at  their  natural  temperature. 

All  improvements  ou  this  simple  and  rude  form  of  stove  aim  at  avoiding  a  high  heat 
in  the  warming  surface,  and  this  chiefly  by  lining  the  fire-box  with  brick,  and  inclosing 
it  in  seveml  casings,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  heated  surface.  In  the  kind  of  stove  called  a 
cockle,  the  fire  is  burned  in  a  small  furnace  within  the  inner  case,  and  the  air  is  warmed 
by  circulating  between  the  inner  and  outer  cases.  When  placed  in  the  aj»rtment  or 
hall  to  be  warmed,  the  outer  casing  has  perforations  about  tlie  top  for  tlie  issue  of  the 
warm  air.  For  heating  churches  and  similar  buildings,  the  stove  is  placed  in  a  separate 
furnace-room,  and  the  warm  air  is  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building  in 
pipes  or  fiues,  while  fresh  air  is  di-awn  to  the  stove  through  a  channel  or  culvert  leading 
from  outside  the  building  to  the  openings  in  the  outer  casing. 

The  stove  invented  oy  Dr.  Amott  is  upon  tlje  same  principle  of  an  extensive  and 
moderately  warm  heating  surface.  Under  a  sense  of  professional  honor.  Dr.  Arnott  did 
not  take  out  a  patent  for  his  stove;  it  was  therefore  made  by  many  furnishing  ironmon- 
gers in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  took  out  patents  for  what  they 
con?^i(lered  as  improvements  upon  it.  No  fewer  than  12  patents  were  taken  out  in  one 
ye.'ir  for  modifications  of  this  stove,  aU  of  which  Dr.  Amott  considered  tobenponfalse 
pi't'itn'r^lfift.  The  consequence  has  been  that  many  Arnott  stoves,  which  had  been  intro- 
duccd  into  houses,  have  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  felt  from  the 
Species  of  heat  which  they  generate'd.     It  is  also,  how^ever,  to  be  observed  that  the  stove^^ 
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iinidv^  even  upon  ilio  most  approved  principles,  requires  certain  adjuncts  and  conditions 
in  onk'i-  to  operate;  healthfully  und  agreeably. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  Arnott  stove  in  the  most  improved  form 

given  to  it  by  the  inventor.  We  give  Ihe  description  in 
his  own  words:  '*  The  complete  self-regulatiug  stove 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  close  stove,  with  an 
external  case,  and  certain  additions  and  modification> 
now  to  be  described.  The  dotted  lines  and  small  let- 
ters mark  the  internal  stove,  and  the  entire  lines,  the 
external  case  or  covering.  The  letters  ABC'D  mark 
the  external  case,  which  prevents  the  intense  lieat  of 
the  inner  stove,  abed,  from  damaging  the  air  of  the 
room.  F  is  the  regulating- valve,  for  admitting  tlie  air 
to  feed  the  fire.  It  may  be  placed  near  the  ash-pit 
door,  or  wherever  more  convenient.  The  letters  ff 
mark  the  fire-brick  lining  of  the  fire-box  or  grate, 
wliich  prevents  such  cooling  of  the  ignited  mass  as 
might  interfere  with  the  steady  combustion.  H  is  a 
hopper,  or  receptacle  with  open  mouth  below,  sus- 
pended above  the  tire  like  a  bell,  to  hold  a  sufficient 
charge  of  coal  for  24  hours  or  more,  which  coal  always 
falls  down  of  itself,  as  that  below  it  in  the  tire-box  "is 
^^-  ^'  consumed.     The  hopper  may  at  any  time  be  refilled 

with  coal  from  above,  through  the  lid,  k,  of  the  hopper,  and  the  other  hd,  K.  of  the  outer 
case.  These  lids  are  rendered  nearly  air-tight  bv  sand-joints;  that  is,  by  their  outeT 
edges  or  circumference  being  turned  down,  and  inadc  to  dip  into  grooves  filled  with 
siin  l.  as  at  e,  e.  The  burned  air  or  smoke  from  the  fire,  M,  rises  up  in  the  space  between 
the  hopper  and  the  inner  stove-case,  to  pass  away  by  the  internal  flue,  x,  into  the  other 
flue,  X,  of  the  outer  case.  L  is  the  ash-pit  under  the  Are  bars.  G  is  the  ash-pit  door, 
which  must  be  carefully  titted  to  shut  in  an  air-tight  manner,  by  grinding  its  face  or 
otherwise.  M  is  the  coal  intensely  ignited  below  wliere  the  fresh  air  maintains  combus- 
tion, but  colder  gradually  as  it  is  further  up.  Only  the  coal  in  the  fire-grate  below, 
where  the  fresh  air  has  access  to  it  through  the  fire-bars,  can  be  in  a  state  of  active  com- 
bustion." The  self-regulating  valve  above  mentioned  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  the  passage  for  the  air  is  rendered  narrower  according  to  the  force  of  the  drauglit. 
Dr.  Arnott  describes  various  other  plans  of  effecting  the  self-regulation  of  the  combus- 
tion. 

A  drawer  inserted  into  the  heated  chamber  of  the  stove  would  serve  for  cooking  meat, 
and  a  pot  for  boiling  might  be  placed  upon  the  fire  b:)X;  it  is,  therefore,  as  the  inventor 
remarks,  peculiarly  the  poor  rna/i*8  stove.  Or.  by  making  the  space  between  the  two 
casings  water-tight,  a  teater-stooe  is  produced,  which,  besides  securing  a  regulated  heat, 
offers  many  other  conveniences. 

•In  Russia,  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  other  northern  countries  of  Europ)e,  the 
stoves  are  usually  btiilt  of  brick,  covered  with  porcelain.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a 
large  and  very  high  chest  of  drawers,  and  usually  stand  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
fire  is  burned  in  a  furnace  near  the  bottom,  and  the  heated  smoke  is  made  repeatedly  to 
travefso  the  structure  from  side  to  side,  along  a  winding  passage,  before  it  reaches  "the 
top,  where  a  pipe  conveys  it,  now  comparatively  cold,  mto  a  flue  in  the  wall.  The 
heated  mass  of  brick  continues  to  warm  the  room  long  after  the  fuel  is  burned  It  is 
generally  sufficient  to  warm  the  stove  once  a  day.  The  same  quantity  of  wood  burned 
m  an  open  grate  would  be  consumed  in  an  hour,  and  would  hardly  be  felt. 

Open-fire  Stoves.-^AB  a  specimen  of  the  numerous  plans  for  combining  the  advantages 
of  the  stove  and  the  open  fire,  we  may  take  Sylvester's  stove  or  grate,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Ronalds  and  Richardson's  teehnology:  "The  fuel  is  placed  upon  a  grate, 
the  bars  of  which  are  even  with  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  sides  and  top  of  these  stoves 
are  constructed  of  double  casings  of  iron,  and  in  the  sides  a  series  of  vertical  plates,  par- 
allel with  the  front  facing,  are  included  in  the  interior,  which  collect,  by  conduction,  a 
great  portion  of  the  heat  generated  from  the  fire — the  mass  of  metal  of  which  these  are 
composed  being  so  proportioned  to  the  fuel  consumed  that  the  whole  can  never  rise 
above  the  temperature  of  212**  Fahr.  under  any  circumstances.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
stove  are  thus  converted  into  a  hot  chamber,  offering  an  extensive  surface  of. heated 
metal;  at  the  bottom,  by  an  opening  in  the  ornamental  part,  the  air  is  allowed  to  enter, 
and  rises  as  it  becomes  warmed,  traversing  in  its  ascent  the  different  compartments 
ffjrmed  by  the  hot  parallel  plates,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  at  tKe  top  by  some  similar 
opening  into  the  room."  The  Sylvester  stove  can  either  be  placed  in  an  orciinary  chimney 
recess  or  be  made  to  stand  ornamentally  forward  into  the  room.  The  feeding-draught 
may  be  either  taken  directly  from  the  apartment  or  brought  by  flues  from  the  outside  of 
the*  building. 

The  idea  of  having  an  air-chamber  behind  and  around  the  flre-place,  from  which 
warm  air  would  issue  mto  the  room,  thus  saving  part  at  least  of  the  vast  amount  of  heat 
that  is  lost  by  passing  through  the  wall,  is  not  new,  having  been  put  in  practice  by  the 
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ciEiTdiiial  Polignac  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  But  the  way  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciple out  to  the  full  would  be  to  have  the  open  fire-place  in  a  pier  of  masonry  standing 
isolated  from  the  wall,  like  a  German  porcelain  stove.  A  very  small  fire  would  keep 
the  whole  mass  mildly  heated.  The  pier  could  receive  any  shape,  so  as  to  give  it  archi- 
lectviral  effect;  and  it  might  either  terminate  in  the  room — the  smoke,  after  parting  with 
most  of  i(s  heat,  being  conducted  by  a  pipe  into  the  wall—or  it  might  be  continued  into 
the  story  above,  where  its  heat  would  still  be  sufficient  to  warm  a  bedroom.  An  Arnolt 
smokeless  grate,  set  in  the  pedestal  of  an  ornamental  column,  which  might  either  stand 
iu  front  of  the  wall  or  in  a  niche  in  its  depth,  might  be  ma^le  the  beau-ideal  of  comfort, 
economy,  and  elegance. 

Warming  by  Oas.r—A  prejudice  arose  ngainst  gas  as  a  medium  of  heat,  from  the  first 
attempts  to  employ  it  being  made  in  an  unskillful  way.  But  when  care  is  taken  to  cai  ry 
off  the  products  of  combustion  by  a  pipe,  and  to  prevent  overheating,  gas  stoves  will  be 
found  economical  and  pleasant,  and  capable  of  being  used  in  situations  where  a  common 
stove  is  inadmissible. 

In  stoves  gas  should  always  be  burned  with  the  Bunsen  burner,  which  is  generally 
employed  by  chemists  when  they  make  use  of  gas  for  healing  purposes.  It  consists  of 
a  small  brass  cylinder,  or  chimney,  set  over  the  gas-jet,  like  the  glass  of  an  argand  lamp, 
with  openings  near  the  bottom  to  allow  air  to  enter.  The  gas  being  admitted  into  this 
before  lighting,  mixes  with  the  air,  and  when  lighted  at  the  top,  which  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  wu-e-gauze  or  perforated  metal,  burns  with  a  pale- blue  flame.  The  most 
complete  combustion  and  the  greatest  heat  are  obtained  in  this  way.  Smoke,  properly 
so  called,  there  is  none.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  there  is  burned  air — a  cubic 
fi>ot  of  carbonic  acid,  besides  a  quantity  of  watery  vapor,  for  every  cubic  foot  of  gas 
used;  and,  therefore,  even  with  the  Bunsen  burner,  these  gaseous  products  shouk!, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  be  conducted  away. 

A  pleasant  and  very  serviceable  gas-stove  might  be  constructed  by  making  the  casing 
double,  to  contain  water.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  in  20  minutes  by  burning  4  cubic  ft.  of  gas,  whicli,  at  4s.  Gd.  per 
1000  ft.,  cost«  less  than  a  farthing.  The  cost  of  doing  the  same  by  a  newly -lighted  coal- 
fire  is  more  than  threefold. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water. — The  immediate  warming  agent  in  these  two  methods  is  the 
same  as  in  Arnott's  and  other  low- temperature  stoves — viz.,  an  extensive  metallic  sur- 
face moderately  heated ;  but  instead  of  heating  these  surfaces  by  direct  contact  with  the 
fire,  the  heat  is  first  communicated  to  water  or  steam,  and  thence  to  the  metal  of  a  sys- 
tem of  pipes.  This  affords  great  facility  in  distributing  the  heat  at  will  over  all  parts  of 
a  building;  and  these  methods  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  factories,  workshops,  and  other 
large  establishments.  Other  advantages  are — freedom  from  dust,  and  from  all  risk  of 
overheating  and  ignition. 

SteaiH:. — Steam- warming  is  generally  adopted  in  establishments  where  sfeam-power  is 
used,  as  the  same  boiler  and  furnace  serve  both  purposes.  When  steam  enters  a  cold 
vessel  it  is  condensed  into  water,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  out  its  latent  heat  till  the 
vessel  is  raised  to  212°,  when  the  condensation  ceases.  The  condensing  vessel  is  usually 
a  cast-iron  pipe  placed  round  the  wall  of  the  apartment  near  the  fioor.  In  admitting 
fresh  air  into  the  room  it  may  be  made  to  pass  over  this  pipe,  and  thus  be  warmed.  The 
steam  is  conducted  from  the  boiler  by  a  smaller  tube,  which  may  be  covered  with  list  or 
other  material,  to  prevent  all  condensation  by  the  way;  and  the  admission  of  the  sieiim 
is  regulated  by  a  cock  within  the  apartment,  means  being  provided  for  allowing  the  air 
to  escape.  Where  a  pipe  cannot  be  laid  round  the  room,  a  coil  of  pipe  may  be  formed,  ■ 
or  the  steam  may  be  admitted  into  a  large  vessel  or  into  a  hollow  statue,  forming  a 
steam-stove.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  tubes  by  heat;  and  they 
are  so  arranged  that  the  condensed  water  is  conveyed  back  to  the  boiler. 

There  can  be  no  proper  comparison  between  this  plan  of  heating  and  that  of  common 
fire-places.  Coal-fires  cannot  warm  the  air  in  large  workshops;  the  heat  is  confined  lo 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood;  hence  the  workmen  are  often  obliged  to  draw  near 
the  grate  to  warm  themselves.  According  to  the  plan  here  adopted  every  part  of  the 
house  is  equally  heated,  and  the  whole  of  the  workmen  are  as  comfortable  during  tlie 
hardest  frosts  as  if  they  were  working  in  a  pleasant  summer  day.  It  is  diflacult  to  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  supplying  the  heat,  seemg  that  the  steam  happens  to  be  drawn  from 
a  boiler  which  is  always  in  operation  for  other  purposes.  Excellent,  however,  as  the 
process  is,  it  is  for  many  reasons  unsiiited  to  private  dwelling-houses. 

In  calculating  how  much  surface  of  steam -pipe  will  be  sufficient  to  warm  a  room,  it 
is  customary  to  allow  about  1  foot  square  for  every  6  ft.  of  single  glass  window,  of  usual 
thickness;  as  much  for  every  120  ft.  of  wall,  roof,  and  ceiling,  of  ordinary  material  and 
thickness;  and  as  much  for  every  6  cubic  ft.  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute  as  ventila 
tlon,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  • 

Hot  Water, — Hot-water  apparatus  was  applied  as  early  as  1777  by  M.  Bonnemain,  in 
Paris,  to  warm  the  hot-houses  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  as  well  as  for  the  artificial 
hatching  of  chickens.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
bunnes  m  1816,  and  is  now  used  in  many  large  building.  It  is  more  economical  than 
steam,  except  where  a  steam-boiler  is  required  for  machinery;  and  from  this  nnd  other 
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advantages  it  is  gecerally  prefen*ed  to  steam-apparatns.  One  of  these  advactarcs  is 
that  the  lieat  begins  to  be  distributed,  in  some  degiee,  as  soon  as  tlie  tire  is  lighted,  while 
with  steam-apparatus  the  whole  of  the  water  must  be  at  boiling-heat  before  any  stc^ni 
enters  the  pipes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hot-water  apparatus — ^high-pressure  and  low  pressure.     In  the 

first  the  water  is  confined,  and  can  be  heated  to  any  degree;  in  the  other  it  is  open  to 

the  air,  and  cannot  be  heated  above  212^    Fig.  3  will  explain  iLe 

way  in  which  water  is  made  to  carry  tlie  heat  of  a  furnace  to  any 

part  of  .a  building  by  the  low-pressure  method,    a  is  a  boiler,  from 

the  top  of  which  a  tube  issues,  and  after  circulating  through  the 

building,  re-enters  near  the  bottom.      At  the  top  of  the   circuit 

there  is  a  funnel,  or  a  small  cistern,  c,  by  which  tlie  tubes  &i;d 

boiler  may.be  kept  full.     When  the  fire  is  lighted  at  the  bottom  of 

the  boiler,  the  heated  portion  of  water,  being  lighter  than  the  rtbi, 

rises  toward  the  top  through  the  tube  hb,  while  the  colder  water 

from  dd  flows  in  to  take  its  place.    The  tube  is  made  to  travcxi* 

the  apartments  to  be  warmed,  where  it  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  nir: 

the  returning  portion  of  the  pipe  is  thus  always  colder  and  thcrc- 

Pio.  8.  ^orc  heavier  than  the  other,  so  that  the  circulation  is  constanily 

kept  up.    The  warming  surface  is  increased,  wherever  it  is  nects- 

sary,  by  coiling  the  pipe,  or  by  making  expansions  upon  it  of  various  forms,  so  as  lo 

constitut?  water-stoves. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  so  large  a  surface,  and  such  a  mass  of  water  as  is  required 
at  the  low-temperature  the  water  attains  in  the  pipes  of  this  kind  of  apparatus,  Mr. 
Perkins  introduced  the  high-pressure  system.  In  this  the  pipe  is  made  com  para tivciy 
small,  but  very  strong,  and  is  formed  into  an  endless  circuit  cut  off  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  water  is  heated  by  making  a  number  of  coils  of  the  pipe  itself  pass  through  the 
furnace;  and  as  the  wfiole  circuit  forms  a  shut  vessel,  as  it  were,  the  temperature  may 
be  raised  to  800^  and  upward,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pipes.  This  high  tem- 
perature causes  a  rapid  circulation.  In  filling  tlie  tube  with  water  care  is  taken  to 
expel  all  the  air;  and  at  the  top  of  the  system  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  tube,  equal 
to  15  or  20  per  cent  of  tlie  cajMcity  of  the  whole,  which  is  left  empty  both  of  water  aLd 
air,  lo  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  when  heated.  The  arrangement  of  the  pipe 
may  be  various:  the  plan  genei ally  followed  is  to  place  a  considerable  coil  of  it  within 
a  pedestal  or  bunker,  with  open  trellis-work  in  front,  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  room. 
It  may  also  be  made  to  wind  round  the  room,  behind  the  skirting-board,  which,  being 
perforated  with  holes,  will  allow  of  the  entrance  of  the  warmed  air. 

The  hot-water  apparatus  has  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs  Perkins  &  Heath  in  varimis 
public  buildings,  warehouses,  and  gentlemen's  houses;  and,  while  suflaciently  effective 
for  the  desired  end,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  attended  with  as  few  drawbacks  as  any 
regulated  mode  of  heating  whatever.  But  there  is  a  great  obstacle  to  its  general  adop- 
tion in  its  expensiveness.  The  temperature  also  becomes  at  times  so  high^s  to  cause  a 
disagi-eeable  odor.  Another  objection  is  its  liability  to  burst;  though,  from  the  tubes 
being  of  malleable  iron,  such  an  accident  causes  more  inconvenience  than  serious 
danger. 

Uonaercatwn  of  Warmth.— -Th^  art  of  warming  enibraces  not  only  the  production  and 
distribution  of  heat,  but  the  construction  of  apailments  with  a  view  to  prevent  its 
escape.  The  way  to  effect  this — setting  aside  in  the  meantime  the  necessity  of  renewing 
the  air — is,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  walls,  floor,  windows,  doors,  etc.,  as  impervious 
to  air  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  being  carried  off  by  currents;  ard  in  the 
next  place,  to  make  them  bad  conductors  of  heat.  For  this  last  purpose,  the  walls 
ought  to  be  sufliciehtly  thick,  and,  if  possible,  built  of  non-conducting  materials.  Solid 
iron  would  make  a  cold  wall;  wood,  a  warm  one;  and  in  this  respect  brick  or  pcrous 
stone  is  preferable  to  hard  stone.  But  the  chief  element  in  a  w^arm  wall  is  that  it  be 
double,  which  every  wall  in  effect  is  when  it  is  lined  by  a  coating  of  plaster,  kept  apart 
from  the  wall  itself  by  the  laths.  The  plate  of  confined  air  between  the  two  is  the 
most  effectual  banier  to  the  passage  of  heat  outward  that  could  be  contrived.  By 
making  iron  walls  double  or  cellular,  with  a  lining  of  plaster,  they  might  be  rendered  i^ 
warm  as  wished.  Windows  are  a  great  source  of  cold,  not  merely  by  admitting  cold 
air,  but  by  allowing  the  heat  to  pass  by  conruo.tion  through  the  thii:  glass.  The  air  of 
the  room  that  touches  the  window  is  robbed  cit  its  warmth,  and  is  constnntl}'  d&scending 
in  a  cold  stream  toward  the  floor.  There  is  thus  a  cold  influence  felt  from  a  window, 
however  close  it  is.  This  is  partly  rrrest^d  by  window-blinds,  shutters,  and  curtains, 
which  check  the  flow  of  the  air,  and  retard  its  carrrying  power.  But  a  far  more  effect- 
ual plan  is  to  have  double  windows:  either  two  frames,  or  double  panes  in  the  s^ime 
frame.  The  loss  of  heat  b}^  a  double  window  is  said  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  that  by 
a  single.  Double  windows  are  considered  essential  in  countries  where  the  winters  arc 
rigorous. 

By  carrying  those  principles  far  enough,  we  might  succeed  in  well-nigh  imprisoning 
the  heat,  and  tlius  produce  a  house  of  ideal  perfection,  so  far  as  mere  temperature  is 
concerned.  But  for  the  habitation  of  living  beings  another  condition,  seemingly 
antagonistic  to  the  former,  is  no  less  requisite — **  air  as  free  as  that  on  a  mountain-top. 
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In  general  practice  the  two  hoBtile  conditions  are  not  so  much  sought  to  be  reconciled 
SIS  compromised;  and  then,  as  usual,  neither  object  is  well  attaiued.  CircultiliDn  of  air 
is  got  accidentally,  through  the  imperfections  of  structure  in  our  rooms — thiough  llie 
chinks  and  bad  fittings  of  the  winciows,  doors,  floors,  and  the  uneconomical  fashion  of 
our  fire-places.  Were  houses  much  better  constructed  than  they  are,  the  inmates  wouUl 
in  many  coses  be  suifocated  outriffht,  as  they  often  partially  are  with  the  degree  of  per- 
fection we  have  already  attainea.  Neither  the  airing  of  our  houses,  nor  the  art  of 
building  them  solid  and  warm,  can  advance  to  perfection  until  the  former  be  no  longer 
1  ;ft  to  chance,  but  be  in  every  case  secured  by  special  apparatus  capable  of  direct  con 
f.ol.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  how  this  is  sought  to  be  attained;  confining  ourselves 
still  to  the  leading  principles,  and  only  noticing  a  few  of  the  specific  plans  that  have 
been  put  in  practice.  ^ 

Ventilation. — The  necessity  of  constantly  renewing  the  air  wherever  living  beings 
are  breathing,  arises  chiefly  from  the  effects  produced  upon  air  in  the  lungs  (see  Uespi- 
bation).  The  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  expired  air  or  breath  is  found  to  be 
4.3  per  cent  by  measure.  Now  this  ga.s,  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  is  a  poison,  and 
tends  to  arrest  the  vital  processes.  Like  other  poisons,  however,  it  can  be  rendered 
harmless  by  dilution.  The  small  proportion  naturally  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  p'jr- 
fectly  innocuous,  and  may  be  considerably  increased  without  sensible  effect.  But  it  is 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  breathe  for  a  long  time  air  containing  1  measure  in  100  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  proportion  should  never  exceed  1  in  500.  We 
may  assume,  then,  what  is  near  the  truth,  that  20  cubic  ft.  of  air  pass  through  the 
lungs  of  a  man  in  an  hour.  To  reduce  the  poison  of  this  to  1  percent,  at  which  point  it 
is  barelv  respirable,  it  requires  to  mingle  with  as  much  fresh  air  as  will  make  a  mixture 
of  nearly  100  cubic  feet;  and  to  make  the  dilution  at  all  safe,  it  must  be  carried  fivu 
times  as  far.  In  other  words,  the  respiration  of  one  human  being  vitiates  hourly  about 
500  cubic  ft.  of  air. 

In  addition  to  carbonic  acid,  expired  air  contains  an  undue  amount  of  watery  vapor. 
Minute  quantities  of  animal  matters  are  also  exhaled  with  the  breath,  which  in  close,  ill- 
ventilated  apartments  form  a  clammy  deposit  on  the  furniture  and  walls,  and,  by  putre- 
fying, become  organic  poisons. 

A  further  necessity  for  the  constant  renewal  of  fresh  air  arises  wherever  lights  are 
burned.  The  deteriorated  air  of  a  fire  goes  off  by  the  flue,  but  lights  are  general!/ 
burned  where  the  product  must  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment.  Now,  i\ 
pound  of  oil  in  burning  consumes  the  oxygen  of  18  ft.  of  air,  and  produces  a  largj 
amount  of  water  in  vapor,  and  also  of  carbonic  acid.  Every  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumes 
the  oxygen  of  10  ft.  of  air,  and  forms  at  least  1  foot  of  carbonic  acid,  besides  watery 
vapor,  sumetimes  mixed  with  sulphurous  fumes. 

To  counteract  these  various  sources  of  pollution,  and  keep  the  air  sufficiently  fresh 
and  wholesome,  in  rooms  where  many  persons  are  bi-eatiiing,  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
on  an  average  about  20  cubic  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  for  each  individual  must  be  sup- 
plied. 

Ventilation  consists  of  two  operations — the  removal  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh.  Though  neither  operation  can  go  on  without  the  other  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  two  separately. 

The  agents  employed  in  removing  the  air  from  apartments  are  chiefly  two:  that  by 
which  nature  effects  the  ventilation  of  the  earth  on  a  grand  scale,  viz.,  the  draught  of 
ascending  currents  produced  by  difference  of  temperature;  and  mechanical  force,  such 
as  pumping.  The  former  is  the  more  common,  and  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  private 
houses. 

The  column  of  air  in  the  chimney  of  a  lighted  flre-place  being  expanded  and  com- 
paratively light,  exerts  less  than  the  prevailing  pressure  on  the  air  immediately  under 
and  about  its  base.  The  air,  therefore,  below  and  around  it  pushes  it  up,  and  Sows  in 
to  take  its  place;  the  velocity  of  the  movement  being  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
chimney  and  the  degree  of  heat.  Thus,  although  it  is  often  convenient  to  speak  of  the 
air  being  draton  or  mcked  into  the  chimney,  the  force  does  not  lie  in  the  chimney,  but 
in  the  greater  pressure  of  the  air  behind. 

Wherever,  then,  there  is  a  heated  chimney,  there  is  a  means  of  removing  the  foul  air. 
And  in  rooms  moderately  lofty  and  spacious,  with  windows  and  other  fittings  not  closer 
than  usual,  and  a  chimney  mouth  of  the  usual  width,  there  is  little  risk,  when  there  are 
only  a  few  inmates,  of  any  serious  vitiation  of  the  air.  The  heated  breiith  that  ascends 
to  the  ceiling  has  time  to  diffuse  itself  gradually,  and  be  drawn  in*  a  diluted  state  into 
the  currents  that  are  setting  from  all  quarters  toward  the  chimney.  These  currents. 
however,  are  one  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  ventilation,  as  they  consist  in  great  part 
of  cold  air  that  has  just  entered  by  the  doors  and  windows,  and  are  strongest  where  the 
inmates  sit  to  eujoy  the  fire. 

The  ascent  of  foul  air  to  the  top  of  the  room  dictates  its  exit  in  that  direction,  rather 
than  low  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  It  is  conceived  by  some  that  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  breath,  from  its  greater  weight,  must  be  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  room; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  heated  breath  ascends  instantly,  because  it  is,  as  a  whole, 
lighter  than  the  air  around  it:  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  it  does  not  tend  to  separate  fron) 
it  and  fall  down  by  its  superior  weight,  but,  by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  see^ 
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to  spread  itself  equally  all  over  the  room,  and  would  do  so  though  it  were  lying  at  first 
on  the  floor.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  foul  air  ascending  at  first  to  the  top  of  a  room, 
that  Dr.  Arnott's  ventilaling-valve  is  contrived.  The  valve  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  open-fire  draught  in  small  and  crowded  apartments,  and  is  essential  where  the  fire  is 
burned  in  a  close  stove  or  in  the  smokeless  grate.  The  valve  is  represented  at  t?,  tig.  1. 
An  aperture  is  cut  in  the  wall  over  the  chimney,  as  near  to  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
as  maybe  convenient.  In  this  is  suspended  a  vaive,  capable  of  openmg  inwaixi  to  the 
chimney,  but  not  in  the  other  direction,  by  which  means  a  return  of  smoke  is  prevented. 
The  valve  is  so  balanced  on  its  center  of  motion,  that  it  settles  in  the  closed  position,  but 
is  easily  opened.  A  flap  of  36  sq.in.  is  sufficient,  w^hore  there  is  good  chimnev -draught,  for 
a  full-sized  room  with  company.  This  simple  apparatus  may  be  painted  or  otherwise 
made  ornamental.  It  operates  by  virtue  of  the  draught  in  the  chimney.  Whenever  that 
is  active  from  the  presence  of  a  tire,  the  valve  is  seen  to  open  inward,  and  a  stream  of  air 
from  the  top  of  the  apartment  passes  through  into  the  chimney,  and  is  carried  off.  The 
operation  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  stream  of  air  always  passing  into  a  chimney 
between  the  tire  and  the  mantel-piece,  but  has  the  great  superiority  of  draining  off  the 
most  impure  air  in  the  room.  A  wire  descends  to  a  screw  or  peg  fixed  in  the  wall,  liy 
which  the  opening  of  the  valve  may  be  limited  or  altogether  prevented.  ThLs  is  a  far 
more  efficient  plan  of  ventilation  than  an  open  window,  or  an  opening  in  the  wall  ueur 
the  roof,  leading  merely  to  the  outer  air;  where  there  is  an  open  fire  m  the  room,  such 
openings  rather  admit  a  rush  of  cold  air  than  let  out  the  foul. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  draught  in  a  chimney  even  without  a  fire,  from  the 
air  within  being  slightly  warmer  than  that  without;  and  this  action  might  be  strength 
ened  by  burning  a  jet  of  gas  within  the  ventilating  aperture  at  v.  Where  a  house  is  to  be 
built  new,  some  recommend  having  special  ventilating-flues  in  the  walls,  separate  from 
but  close  to  the  fire-flues,  so  that  the  air  may  be  heated,  and  an  ascending  current  pro- 
duced. In  weather  when  fires  are  not  rcqiured,  the  draught  can  be  maintained  bv  gas- 
jets  at  the  entrances  to  the  vents.  This  plan  of  causing  a  draught  by  gas  is  applicable 
to  churches  and  apartments  without  fire-places. 

Where  a  fire  is  burned  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  a  current  of  air,  it  is 
called  ventilation  hy  fire-draught.  The  plan  has  been  exemplified  with  success  in 
mines,  where  a  tire  being  lighted  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  air  is  drawn  off  in  all  diixfc- 
tions  around,  and  sent  up  the  shaft;  to  replace  which,  fresh  air  is  constantly  i)ounijg 
down  other  shafts. 

Many  of  our  large  buildings  are  ventilated  by  fire-draught.  A  school  or  church  may 
be  ventilated  by  having  the  flooring  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  air,  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes,  passes  to  the  interior.  The  ceiling  is  perforated,  leading  to  a  chamber 
which  communicates  with  a  vertical  flue  which  leads  to  the  fireplace  of  the  warming-ap- 
paratus, situated  at  the  foot  of  a  fine.  As  the  only  air  which  reaches  this  must  pass  from 
the  vertical  flue,  a  constant  current  is  maintained  therein,  and  also  through  the  apen«rcf> 
in  the  ceiling.  Dr.  Reid  exemplified  this  method,  first  in  his  own  class-room  in  £din- 
burgh,and  afterward  in  various  public  buildings,  among  others,  in  the  temporary  house 
of  commons,  erected  after  the  burning  of  the  old  house  m  1834.  The  plan  was  attendetl 
with  some  inconveniences — in  fact,  no  plan  can  meet  ever>'  contingency — but,  notwith- 
standing the  storm  of  hostile  criticism  that  was  raised  at  the  time,  prof.  Tomlinson 
{Treatise  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  1864)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  *'  in  the  case  of 
the  temporary  house  of  commons,  where  all  the  arrangements  were  left  in  his  own 
hands,  he  succeeded  in  the  proposed  object  of  removingthe  vitiated  air,  and  keeping  up 
a  constant  supply  of  warm  or  of  cool  air  to  fill  its  pbvce."  The  arrangements  for 
warming  and  ventilating  the  present  house  of  commons  are  a  modification  of  Dr.  Reid's 
plan 

In  other  cases,  as  at  the  prison  in  Millbank.  warm  air  is  admitted  at  the  ceiling,  and 
carried  off  by  the  draught  of  a  chimney  in  connection  with  the  sides  or  lower  part  of  the 
rooms. 

In  these  last -mentioned  instances,  the  apparatus  provides  as  well  for  the  admission  as 
for  the  removal  of  air.  In  ordinary  dwellings  no  special  provision  is  in  general  made  as 
to  admission.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  absolutely  necessary:  for  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
air  of  a  room  never  fails  to  secure  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  supply  somewhere.  When- 
ever the  chimney-draught  or  other  means  removes  a  little  of  tne  pressure  inside  the 
room,  the  pressure  without  forces  air  throuuh  every  opening  and  chink;  and  even,  were 
there  no -actual  openings,  would  force  it  through  the  porous  substance  of  the  structure — 
■such  as  mortar,  and  even  wood  itself.  But  this  irregidar  source  of  supply  has  various 
inconveniences.  It  often  requires  more  force  to  strain  the  air  in  this  manner  than  the 
draught  is  possessed  of,  and  then  the  chimney  smokes;  it  is  smoke  produced  by  this 
cause  tliat  is  curable  by  opening  the  door  or  window.  Another  objection  is  that  impure 
air  is  often  thus  drawn  into  rooms  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  and  from  drains 
about  the  foundation.  For  these  and  other  reasons  there  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  a  free 
and  legitimate  entrance  provided  for  fresh  air,  so  as  to  give  a  control  over  it:  and  this 
entrance  should  be  independent  of  the  windows.  It  is  a  much  disputed  point  where- 
about in  a  room  the  air  should  be  made  to  enter — some  advocating  openings  for  it  near 
the  floor,  others  near  the  ceiling;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  neither  method  has  yet 
been  rendered  unobjectionable.     One  essential  thing  is  to  prevent  the  air  from  rushing 
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1b  With  a  Strong  current,  by  passing  It  through  minute  holes  spread  over  a  large  space. 
A  tube,  for  instance,  leads  from  the  outer  air  to  a  channel  behind  the  skirting,  or  behind 
the  cornice,  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  issue  into  the  room  through  minute  holes,  or 
through  a  long,  narrow,  and  concealed  opening  covered  with  perforated  zinc  or  wire- 
gau2&e.  The  ptissage  or  tube  leading  from  outside  the  wall  can  be  more  or  less  closed  by 
a  valve  regulated  from  the  inside. 

^  But  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  coldness  of  the  air  directly  introduced  from  the 
outside,  whether  by  the  doors  and  windows,  or  tlirough  channels  in  the  walls,  and  all 
such  plans  of  ventilation  must  be  considered  as  imperfect  makeshifts.  The  fresh  air 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  warmed  before  being  admitted,,  or,  at  least,  before  being 
allowed  to  circulate  in  a  sitting-room.  In  the  smokeless  grate  (fig.  1)  the  air  is  lea 
directly  from  the  outer  atmosphere  into  a  channel  underneath  the  hearth,  and  escap- 
ing below  the  fender  and  about  the  tire,  is  warmed  before  spreading  through  the 
apartment.  With  stoves  and  Leated  pipes,  the  air  should  enter  about  the  heated  sur- 
face; in  stoves  on  the  cockle  principle,  the  fresh  air,  as  it  enters,  is  made  lo  pass  between 
the  casings  of  the  stove.  With  an  open  fire  a  very  feasible  plan  is  to  make  the  fresh-air 
channel  pass  behind  the  fire-place,  and  allow  the  warmed  air  to  escape  from  concealed 
oi>enin4*s  about  the  chimney-piece  and  jambs,  or  from  behind  the  skirting.  In  Condy's 
ventilatiDg-grate,  the  fire-box  is  constructed  of  hollow  pieces  of  fire-brick  communicating 
with  the  external  atmosphere  and  with  the  room. 

For  a  house  with  fire-places  of  the  usual  construction,  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  expedient  is  to  admit  the  fresh  air  into  the  entrance-hall,  and  there  waiin  it  by 
means  of  a  low -temperature  stove  or  by  hot-water  pipes:  its  passage  into  the  several 
r.)om8  can  then  be  provided  for  by  regular  channels,  behind  the  skirting  or  other- 
wise. In  America  perforations  are  frequently  made  in  certain  parts  of  the  doors, 
before  which  silk  curtains  aic  disposed,  so  as  to  temper  the  currents.  It  is  almost 
uDaccountable  that  in  this  country  the  plan  of  warming  the  lobby  and  staircase  is  so 
Feldom  resorted  to.  To  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  thus  diffused  through  the  whole 
Louse,  and  the  benefit  in  point  of  health,  especially  to  weakly  constitutions,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  arrangement  is  beyood  dispute.  In  the  sitting-rooms,  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  fuel  requires  to  be  burned  in  the  open  fires;  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms, as  a  rule,  fires  are  rendered  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  coldest  weather.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  when  air  is  admitted  by  a  regular  and  free  channel,  compara- 
tively little  is  strained  in  by  the  windows  and  other  by  ways. 

Yentilatum  hy  Fans  and  Pumps. — The  fan-wheel  has  been  for  man^  years  used  in 
factories,  to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
be  kept  in  motion  by  the'  engine.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  barn-fanners;  the 
nir  is  drawn  in  at  the  center  of  tlie  wheel,  and  flies  off  at  the  circumference  by  centrif- 
ugal force.  The  fan  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  flue,  into  which  branches  from  all  parts 
ot'  the  establishment  proceed;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion,  it  draws  off  the  air  from 
every  apartment  communicating  with  it.  Dr.  Arnott  observed  that  in  the  fan-wheel 
as  well  as  in  the  air-pump  or  bellows  invented  by  Dr.  Hales,  a  great  deal  of  power  w^as 
wasted  by  *' wire-drawing"  the  air— that  is,  making  it  squirt  through  small  valves  or 
other  narrow  openings.  To  obviate  this,  he  invented  a  ventilating-pump,  which  sup- 
plied a  hospital  with  fresh  air,  requiring  no  other  motive  power  than  the  descent  of 
the  water  used  in  the  establishment  from  a  high  reservoir  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building.     It  is  described  in  his  work  on  Warming  and  Venhlatton, 

Transference  of  heat  fnym  the  tised  air  to  the  fresh, — This  is  the  kind  of  economy 
wliich  is  put  in  practice  in  the  respirator  (q.v.)  and  in  the  caloric  eagine  (q.v.).  What- 
ever dififtculties — or  impossibilities,  as  some  maintain — there  may  be  m  the  way  of 
turning  this  transferred  heat  into  a  fresh  source  of  power,  nothing  seems  simpler,  in 
theory  at  least,  than  to  economize  heat  in  this  manner  for  the  warming  of  dwellings 
and  similar  purposes.  The  idea  originated  with  Dr.  Arnott,  many  years  ago,  who  thus 
illustrates  it  in  the  case  of  water:  Suppose  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  with  a  thin  metallic 
tube  issuing  from  the  bottom,  and  having  a  stop-cock  at  its  extremity;  and  a  similar 
vessel  of  water  at  freezing,  the  tube  of  which  is  larger,  and  envelopes  the  other.  When 
both  are  flowing  simultaneously,  the  hot  water,  if  the  tube  is  long  enough,  will  have 
lost  all  its  excess  of  heat  before  getting  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  while  the  counter-current 
will  have  gained  all  that  the  other  lost.  In  an  experiment  with  tubes  0  ft.  long,  the 
boiling  water  from  the  first  vessel  issued  from  the  pipe  at  84",  and  the  freezing  water 
from  the  second  vessel  issued  from  the  pipe  at  210**.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  first  vessel 
werft  a  bath,  the  warm  water  in  it,  after  bein/]f  used,  might  in  flowing  out  be  made  to 
heat  tlie  cold  water  from  a  reservoir,  flowing  into  another  bath  below.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  principle  has  ever  been  acted  upon;  but  the  possible  economy  of  heat  is 
obvious,  and  it  only  requires  mechanical  ir.irenuity  to  realize  it. 

It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  how  dcsirulile  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  with  the 
impure  heated  air  which  we  are  obliged  to  eject  from  our  dwellings.  Where  the  ventila- 
tion depends  upon  the  draught  of  a  common  chimney,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  bring 
the  entering  air  in  contact  with  that  which  is  escaping;  but  where  the  mechanical  force 
of  a  pump  or  a  fan  is  employed,  nothing  seems  simpler  than  to  make  the  two  cursents 
nm  counter  to  one  another  for  a  certain  distance  in  close  contact  through  a  system  of 
tubes.  Tlif!  smoke  even,  which,  with  the  most  economical  arraugements,/8till  issues 
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from  the  flues  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  building,  might  be  drawn 
into  the  current  along  with  the  foul  nir  of  the  apartments,  and  the  whole  reduced  nearly 
to  the  temperature  of  the  {ilmosi)bere  before  being  alh)wcd  to  escape.  Of  course  ihen- 
must  be  loss  in  the  transference;  but  a  large  percentage  would  be  saved,  and  the  ou- 
sumption  of  fuel  would  be  reduced  by  iliat  amount.  Were  this  **  double-current 
vcntilaLioii"  applied  to  c'/urclics.  ball-rooms,  theaters,  etc.,  where  thousands  of  person.-* 
are  nsseuibled,  Dr.  Aruoit  believed  that  "no  other  heating  apparatus  would  be  required 
but  llie  lungs  of  the  company." 

Notwithstanding  all  tho  improvements  recently  effected,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  tLi« 
important  branch  of  the  art  of  living  is  still  in  averyrudeandimperfectconditit.il. 
A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  litckw  for  April,  1800,  in  a  very  suggestive  article  on  O*'' 
and  Smoke,  points  to  the  radical  error  of  tiic  existing  system"  when  he  remarks  that  **  in  n 
household  fire  heat  is,  as  it  were,  manufactured  on  ti  very  small  scale;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  the  cost  of  pr^ductumot  an  article  has  always  been  inversely  propoilioante 
to  the  scale  of  its  manufacture."  lie  accordingly  suggests  that  "  it  seems  practicable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  supersede  domesiic  fires,  and  to  lay  on  heat  (heated  air),  or  the  mean^ 
of  generating  heat  (low-priced  gasetms  fuel),  to  our  houses  pretty  much  as  we  now  lay 
on  gas."  Tlie  abatement  of  the  smolce  nuisance,  and  systematic  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion, ought  to  be  effected  on  a  similar  joint-plan,  "  by  connecting  the  chimneys  of  all 
the  houses  with  underground  culverts,  provided  at  intervals  witli  high  shafts,  in  wliich. 
if  necessary-,  the  draught  upward  might  be  increased  by  furnaces.  We  liave  long  bet  n 
familiar  with  extensive  manufactories,  covering  large  areas,  in  which  are  very  numerous 
fires,  all  in  communication  with  a  single  lofty  chimnej'.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
no  visible  smoke  should  be  produced,  and  with  due  attention  a  smoky  chinmey  shoufil 
be  impossible.*'  In  the  case  of  existing  houses,  the  amount  of  reconstruction  riecessfry 
might  be  a  serious  obstacle;  but  in  building  a  new  street  it  might  easily  be  niiide  to 
empty  its  entire  smoke  through  the  medium  of  a  singl>i  tall  tower  resembling  tho-e 
mediaeval  campanili  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities."  It  is  fnrih-r 
jjropo'-ed  to  make  the  ordinary  sewers  serve  the  purpose  of  culverts  for  the  pas.«ige  "'f 
tlie  smoke  to  the  common  chimney.  The  sulphurous  acid  of  the  smoke  would  destroy 
the  noxious  qualities  of  the  sewage  gases,  and  improve  the  sewage  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; and  instead  of  foul  gases  escaping  through  every  opening  or  leak  iu  the  sewer-, 
as  at  present,  tlie  powerful  suction  of  the  ventilating  shafts  would  draw  iu  fresh  air,  Uius 
establishing  a  thorough  system  of  atmospheric  sewage.  Another  effect  of  the  common 
chimney  system  would  be  to  make  the  transference  of  heat,  or  double-curi*ent  ventila 
tion,  spoken  of  above,  easily  practicable  in  domestic  houses.  .  The  pipe  through  which 
die  heated  air  and  smoke  were  being  drawn  away  might  be  made  to  give  up  its  heat  lo 
the  counter-current  of  fresh  air  which  was  being  drawn  in. 

Even  thou^i^h  such  painstaking  plans  of  economizing  heat  might  not  pay  at  tlu' 
present  cost  of  fuel  in  this  country,  it  is  pleasing  to  think'  that  there  is  such  aVesounc 
in  reserve.  It  is  not  with  all  countries  as  with  us;  and  even  our  stores  of  coal  are  no: 
inexhaustible.  It  is  an  unworthy  and,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  an  inhuman 
maxim  that  bids  us  "let  postoritv look  to  itself."  If  the  absorbing  passion  for  prestr^ 
gain  will  not  let  us  begin  practising  economy  now,  we  may  at  least  seek  to  flevise  and 
perfect  plans  to  be  in  readiness  wlieii  the  necessity  comes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hesr 
the  argument,  that  before  the  coals  are  done,  something  else  will  be  discoveretl  as  a 
substitute.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  the  something  is  to  be,  unless  it  be  the 
ingenuity  to  make  the  fuel  that  is  now  wasted  in  a  year  last  a  hundred ;  and  this  we 
believe  to  be  quite  possible. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION  {ant^?).  In  its  aspect  ac  to  health,  it  may  \^ 
assumed  that  no  system  of  heating  is  advisable  which  does  not  provide  for  a  constant 
renewal  of  the  air  in  the  locality  warmed.  All  heating  apparatus  depends  upon  the 
transference  of  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building  which  it  \% 
intended  to  warm,  and  this  transfer  may  be  effected  by  radiation,  by  conduction,  or  by 
convection.  Radiant  heat  is  emitted  and  absorbed  in  an  accelerating  ratio  in  proportion 
as  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  radiant  and  the  recipient  increases;  and, 
w^ith  the  same  difference  of  temperature  between  the  recipient  and  the  radiant,  the  effect 
of  the  radiant  will  be  greater  according  to  the  increased  temperature  of  the  recipient. 
In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  emission  of  heat  increases  with  the  temperature.  It  is 
thus  easier  to  effect  the  warming  of  a  given  space  by  means  of  a  highly -heated  surface 
than  by  a  surface  emitting  a  lower  temperature.  An  open  fire  acts  by  radiation* it 
warms  the  air  in  a  room  by  first  warming  the  wall?,  floor,  ceiling,  and  articles  in  the  room, 
and  these  in  their  turn  warm  the  air.  Tlicreforc.  in  a  room  v;ith  an  open  fire  the  air  of 
the  room  is,  as  a  rule,  less  heated  than  the  walls.  In  this  case  the  warming  of  the  «ir 
depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  surfaces  to  absorb  or  emit  heat;  except  that  the  heat 
received  by  the  wall  may  ?je  divided  into  two  parts,  one  heating  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  wall,  and  the  other  passing  through  the  wall  to  the  outer  surfaces,  where  it  is  finally 
dissipated  and  wasted.  Fire-places  are  sometimes  constructed  to  assist  the  warming  of 
the  air  of  a  room.  For  instance,  in  Sylvester's  grate,  iron  bars,  of  which  one  end  ter- 
minates under  the  fire,  are  laid  so  as  to  form  a  projecting  radiating  hearth.  Tlie  venti- 
lating fire-place  warms  the  fresh  air  before  its  admission  into  the  room  by  means  of  gills 
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cast  on  the  back  of  the  grate.  In  a  close  stove,  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
iieit  as  it  passes  from  the  fire  warms  the  suiface  of  the  materials  wliich  inclose  and  are  m 
<orit;icl  with  the  tire  and  the  heated  gases.  The  materials  next  transfer  the  heat  to  iLe 
ouur  surface  in  contact  "wiih  the  air,  and  the  air  is  warmed  by  the  agency  of  this  outer 
»iir:ace.  If  healed  to  a  high  temperature  a  stove  gives  out  radiant  heat,  which  passes 
hinjiigU  the  air  to  warm  the  objects  on  whicli  the  niys  impinge.  With  hot-water  pipe>, 
lue  hiat  from  the  water  heats  the  inner  surface  of  the  pip^,  and  this  surface  transfers  its 
beat  to  ilie  outer  surface  through  the  material  of  the  pipes.  The  rate  at  whicli  the  heat 
cm  pass  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface,  and  be  thus  utilized  instead  of  pa»ingaway 
>trja^ht  into  the  chimney,  depends  on  flie  heat  evolved  by  the  fire,  on  the  extent  of  suf- 
fjicea  exposed  to  the  heat  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  and  emit  heat,  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  material  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  as  a  good  or  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
This  passage  of  heat  through  a  body  by  conduction  varies  directlv  with  the  quality  of 
material,  and  with  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  Inner  surface  exposed 
to  the  heat  and  the  outer  surface  exposed  to  a  cooling  influence,  and  inversely  as  the 
'luckness  between  the  surfaces.  Other  things  being  equal,  copper  is  a  better  material 
ibau  iron  for  conveying  the  heat  from  the  tire  to  water  or  air;  and  coverings  of  brick- 
work, wood,  or  woolen  fabrics  are  better  adapted  than  iron  for  retaining  the  heat.  The 
prf)pcrty  which  appears  more  than  any  other  to  make  materials  good  non>conductors  of 
heat  is  their  poroMty  to  air,  and  the  retention  of  the  air  in  their  pores. 

WASIOHSTEB,  a  small  ancient  t.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  w.  border  of  Salisbury  plain, 
and  19  m.  n.w.  of  Salisbury.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; 
and  the  interesting  editices  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  ai'e  numerous.  An  importanc 
curn-market  is  held  every  week.     Pop.  71,  5,786. 

WARNER,  Charles  Dtjdley,  b.  Mass.,  1829;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college.  1851. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  surveving  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  he  studied  law  iu 
Xew  York  and  began  practice  in  Chicjigo,  but  in  1860  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  was  assistant  editor  and  afterward  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hartford  PrcHS.  I  u 
1867  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Courant,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  He  is 
the  author  of  My  Saiaimr  in  a  Garden  (1871);  Saunterings  (1872);  Back  Log  Studies  (1872; ; 
joint  author  with  "Mark  Twain"  (Clemens)  of  TJie  Gilded  Age  (1873),  a  novel;  and 
author  of  Mummies  and  Moslems  (1876),  a  book  of  travels  in  Egypt.  As  a  writer  he  has 
a  fine  vein  of  fancy,  a  delicate  humor,  and  rich  thought. 

WARNER,  Seth,  1743-84;  b.  Conn.;  a  leader  of  the  "Green  Mountain  boys"  ii 
the  disputes  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  where  he  had  settled  in  1765.  At  the 
o.ipiure  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  1775  by  Ethan  Allen,  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand. As  col.  of  Vermont  forces,  he  participated  in  Montgomery's  expedition  to  Can- 
ada; and  he  was  commander  at  the  action  at  Hubbardton  in  1777.  He  was  also  at  tl^o 
battle  of  Bennington,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  1782,  when  ill  health  forced  him 
to  retire. 

WARXER,  Susan,  b.  New  York,  1818;  daughter  of  Henry  W.,  lawyer,  of  New 
York.  She  was  the  author  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  published  1850,  under  the  nom  t^e 
ylnme  of  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  immensely  popular  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  m  the  first  10  j'cars  the  sale  numbering  500.- 
'»00  copies.  Oneechy,  2  vols.  (1852),  was  almost  as  well  received.  She  wrote  also  TJ-c- 
hfip  and  the  Testimony  (1853),  a  compilation  of  scriptural  texts  proving  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  The  Old  I/elmet  {18QB):  and  other  works,  secular  and  religions,  including 
B<M^ht  of  Btesnn/g^  and  Wycft  Hazel  (1876).  Her  sister,  Anna  Warner,  writing  over  Xha 
signature  of  Amy  Lothrop,  has  published  a  number  of  popular  books,  among  them  lie 
tuurt/i  Watch  (1872);  and  T/ie  Other  Shore  (1878). 

WABmNG,  in  Scotch  law,  moans  a  notice  given  to  terminate  the  relation  of  mast-  r 
nnd  servant,  or  landlord  and  tenant;  corresponding  in  England  to  notice  to  leave  and 
notice  to  quit  respectively. 

VAKP,  in  weaving,  signifies  the  yam  or  thread  which  runs  lengthwise  in  the  cloth 
Sec*  We  A  VINO. 

WABPING,  a  mode  of  improving  land,  practiced  where  rivers  bring  down  large  quan- 
litic?.  of  mud,  or  where  mud  is  brou'jht  up  from  estuaries  by  the  tide.  It  is  practiced  in 
^rin.e  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps;  and  the  rich  soil  brought  down  from  the  mountains  is 
hiw  arrested,  and  made  to  increase  the  fertility  of  fields.  It  is  practiced  also  in  En^-- 
lind.  on  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Ouse,  Trent,  and  other  rivers  falling  into  the  HumbtT. 
Tiiere  are  not  niany  places  in  Britain  where  the  process  of  warping  is  capable  of  profit- 
able application.  The  teiin  warping  belongs  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber.  The  nan^o 
varp  is  there  given  to  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  particles  held  in  suspense  by  the  tidal 
walers.  About  a  century  ago  warping  began  to  be  practiced  by  means  of  small  tunnels  mad  (^ 
through  emlmnkments,  the  water  Ixjing  allowecl  to  remain  and  deposit  its  sediment  of 
earthy  particles  before  the  sluices  were  opehcd  for  it  to  flow  off.  Warping  has  now 
long  Ixjen  carried  on,  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  large  canals,  embankments,  and  flood- 
inites.  Many  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  large  warping  canals,  to  lead 
tide- water  over  great  tracts  of  land.  Land  previously  sterile  and  worthless  has  been 
covered  with  good  soil,  and  has  become  very  productive.    The  "  compartment'*^  wiu€h^  I  p 
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is  embanked  around,  in  order  to  warping,  is  generally  only  fifty  acres,  Or  less;  the 
farmer  warping  only  one  field  in  the  season,  because  in  tlie  meantime  it  is  unproduelive. 
In  some  Ciises,  liowever,  500  or  600  acres  have  been  warped  in  one  piece.  In  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Humber,  the  water  coming,  down  the  river  in  floods  is  unsuitable 
for  warping,  and  contains  no  such  quantity  of  sediment  as  the  tidal  waters. 

WABEAHDICE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  obligation  to  indemnify  the  grantee 
or  purchaser  of  land  if,  by  deftjct  of  title,  there  should  be  an  evictive  or  paramc.unt 
claim  esta]jlished  agtiinst  the  lauds.  Warrandice  is  personal  or  real;  and  pei^onal  war- 
randice is  subdivided  into  general  and  special.  Special  warrandice  is  either  (1)  simple — 
i.e.,  that  the  gr«.nter  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  grant;  or  (2)  warrandice  from 
fact  and  deed-— i.e.,  that  the  granter  has  not  donc^  and  will  not  do  any  contrary  deed: 
or  (3)  absolute  warrandice,  or  warrandice  against  all  deadly — contra  crmne^  mortale*^- 
i.e.,  that  the  ^ranter  shall  be  liable  for  every  defect  in  the  right  which  he  has  granted. 
Real  warrandice  is  wiiere  the  granter  or  vender  conveys  another  estate  or  lands,  oilltd 
warrandice  lands,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  in  security  of  the  lands  originally  granted. 

WABSAHT  OF  APFBEHSNSION  is  an  authority  given  by  a  justice  of  the  pence  to 
apprehend  a  person  who  is  charged  with  a  rtisdeineanor,  felony,  or  treason.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  command  in  her  majesty's  name,  issued  by.  the  juMice  to  a  constable,  and 
to  all  other  peace-officers  of  the  county,  reciting  that  an  offense  has  been  committeil, 
and  that  oath  has  been  made  as  to  the  offender,  and  con^manding  the  constable  to  bring 
the  offender  before  him  (the  justice),  or  some  other  of  her  majesty's  justices,  to  answer 
the  said  charge,  and  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  The  warrant  must  be  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  justice.  It  may  be  issued  and  executedjon  a  Sunday  as  well  as  anj"  other 
day.  In  Scotland,  the  sheriff  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  issues  a  waiTaut  to  am  si 
does  not  seal  the  document.  In  both  countries  the  warrant  must  name  the  individual 
arrested.  In  England,  the  party  must  either  be  tnk^nr  or  seized,  or  hands  must  be  laid 
on  him,  accompanied  with  the  words,  "I  arrest  you/*"  If  the  party  arrested  demand 
to  see  the  wan-ant,  the  constable,  if  a  known  oflfeer,  is  hot  in  strictness  bound  to  show 
it  to  him;  but  if  the  officer  is  not  a  known  officer,  and  not  acting  within  liis  precinct, 
then  he  must  show  the  warrant.  It  is  enough  for  the  constiible  to  say  simply  that  be 
arrests  in  the  queen's  name.  If  the  party  to  oe  arrested  be  in  a  house,  and  the  doors  be 
fastened,  the  constable  may,  after  fii-st  demanding  admittance,  and  being  refused, 
break  open  the  doors.  If,  however,  the  house  be  a  stranger's  house,  the  constable  who 
breaks  open  the  door  is  not  justified  in  doing  so  unless  the  accused  be  actually  within. 
A  general  warrant,  i.e.,  a  warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  without  naming 
or  particularly  describing  any  individual,  is  illegal* and  void  for  uncertainty,  for  niire 
vague  suspicion  is  not  enough  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  liberty.  A  practice  had 
obtained  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ever  since  the  restoration,  grounded  on  some 
clauses  in  the  acts  for  regulating  the  press,  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up 
(without  naming  any  person  in  particular)  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  such 
obscene  or  seditious  libels  as  were  particularly  specifie(f  in  the  warrant.  When  these 
acts  expired  in  16d4,  the  same  practice  was  inadvertently  continued  in  every  reign, 
except  the  last  four  years  of  queen  Anne,  till  the  question  was  raised  and  decided  as  to 
tlie  validity  of  such  warrants,  and  they  were  declared  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
illegal.  The  house  of  comiions  in  1766  also  passed  a  resolution  making  the  issuing 
of  general  warrants  iilegal. 

WABRANT  OF  ATTOBNEY,  in  English  law,  is  an  authority  given  by  a  debtor  to 
some  attorney  to  enter  up  judgment  against  him  in  anv  action  that  may  be  brought 
to  recover  a  particular  debt,  ft  is  genemlly  given  by  a  debtor  when  he  finds  he  has  no 
defense,  and  wishes  to  gain  time;  and  if  he  do  not  carry  out  his  promise,  the  effect  is 
that  the  attorney  can  immediately  sign  judgment,  and  issue  execution  against  him, 
without  the  delay  and  expense  of  an  ordinary  action.  But  to  prevent  the  malpnictioes 
of  attorneys,  and  any  imposition  upon  ignorant  men,  no  such  warrant  is  legal  unless 
the  debtor  had  his  own  attorney  present,  expresely  named  by  him,  and  attending  at  his 
request,  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  such  warrant;  and  such  attoniey 
must  subscribe  his  name  as  a  witness.  It  is  also  provided  that  all  warrants  of  aliorney 
shall  be  void  unless  they  are  filed,  within  21  days  after  execution,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
judgments  in  the  queen's  bench. 

WABBAITT-OFFICEBS,  on  shipboard,  afe  the  highest  grade  to  which  seamen  ordina- 
rily attain.  They  are  the  gunner,  boatswain,  and  carpenter.  Their  widows  receive 
pensions. 

WABBAKTT,  in  English  law,  is  a  promise  or  covenant  to  warrant  or  secure,  against 
all  men,  a  certain  pei-son  the  enjoying  of  the  thing  granted  or  sold  to  him.  As  applied 
to  ordinary  sales  of  things  personal,  it  is  used  to  secure  the  truth  of  certain  representa- 
tions which  the  purchaser  has  no  means,  or  has  imperfect  means,  of  ascertaining  for 
himself,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  which  is' material  to  the  contract.  The  law  does  not 
imply  on  the  part  of  the  seller  of  an  article  in  its  natural  state,  who  has  no  better  means 
of  infoi-mation  than  the  purchaser,  and  who  does  not  affirm  that  the  article  is  fit  for 
any  particular  purpose,  any  w^arranty  or  undertaking  beyond  the  ordinary  promise  that 
he  makes  no  false  representation  calculated  to  deceive  the  purchaser,  and  practices  no 
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deceit  or  fraudulent  concealment,  and  that  he  is  not  cognizant  of  any  latent  defect 
:.ucoriully  affecting  the  marketable  value  of  the  goods.  In  the  ordinary  sale  of  a  horse, 
ihe  seller  only  warrants  it  to  be  an  animal  of  the  description  it  appears  to  be,  and  nothing 
more;  and  if  the  purchaser  makes  no  inquiries  as  to  its  soundness  or  qualities,  and  it  turns 
oattol>e  unsound  and  restive,  or  unfit  for  use,  he  cannot  recover  as  against  the  seller,  as  it 
must  be  assumed  that  he  purchiised  the  animal  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And  on  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  wares  and  merchandises,  if  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  character  or  Quality  of 
the  thin^  sold,  the  buyer  lakes  the  risk  of  all  latent  defects  unknown  to  the  seller  at  the 
time  of  Ihe  execution  of  the  contract  of  sale;  all  that  the  seller  answers  for  being  that 
the  aiticle  is,  as  far  as  he  knows,  what  it  appears  to  be.  Whenever  a  man  sells  goods 
as  owner,  he  impliedly  undertakes  and  promises  that  the  goods  are  his  own  goods,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  make  the  sale  and  transfer  w^hich  he  professes  to  make ;  and  if  he 
was  not  the  owner,  he  is  responsible  in  damages  if-the  real  owner  claims  themfrom  the 
parehnscr.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  himself  inspect  and  select  the  subject-matter  of 
sale,  the  seller  impliedly  w^arrants  the  article  he  sells  to  be  the  very  article  the  pur- 
chaser has  agreed  to  buy,  and  is  responsible  in  damages  if  he  furnishes  a  different  arti- 
cle. If  the  vender  is  toldthe  article  is  wanted  for  a  specific  purpose,  then  he  is  taken 
to  warrant  impliedly  that  the  article  he  furnishes  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Every 
victualer  or  dealer  in  provisions  impliedly  warrants  them  to  be  wholesome  and  fit  for 
food.  But  a  private  person  who  does  not  trade  in  provisions  is  not  responsil>le  for 
s-Iling  an  unwholesome  article  of  food  without  fraud  and  in  ignorance  that  it  is  unfit 
to  eat.  Where  buyer  and  seller  have  equal  means  of  knowledge,  then  the  vender  is 
not  liable  for  any  representation  which  he  makes  without  fmud:  but  if,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ctvse,'  the  vendor  has  the  exclusive  means  of  knowledge,  then  he  impliedly 
warrants  that  what  he  says  is  true.  Warranty  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  mere 
matter  of  opinion  or  belief.  When  a  servant  sells  a  horse,  he  has  no  right  to  give  a 
wan-anty,  unless  his  master  expressly  authorized  him  to  do  so.  In  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, the  doctrine  of  warranty  of  goods  does  not  substantially  differ  from  the  above. 

WAEBEH  is  a  place  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  game  or  rabbits.  In  its 
strict  legal  sense,  a  right  of  free  warren  can  only  be  derived  by  grant  from  the  crown, 
and  gives  certain  privileges  to  the  warrener  as  to  recovering  game  and  destroying 
dogs  which  infest  it  (see  Paterson's  Game  Laws,  20);  but  in  the  popular  sense,  a 
irnrrcn  merely  means  a  preserve  for  keeping  game  and  also  rabbits. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Ogeechee  and  other  rivers;  400 
sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  10,885— 10,873  of  American  birth,  6,798  colored.    €o.  seat,  Warrenton. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  drained  by  Henderson's  river  and  Swan  s  creek ; 
540  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  22,940—20,759  of  American  birth,  291  colored.  Co.  seat,  Mon- 
moiith. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  tlie  Wabash  river;  860  sq.m. ; 
pop.  'SO,  11,497—11,047  of  American  birth,  19  colored.     Co.  seat,  Williamsport. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  s.  Iowa,  drained  by  aflBuents  of  the  Des  Moines;  576  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  19,578—18,636  of  American  birth,  63  colored.    Co.  seat,  Indianola. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Green  river;  580  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  27,528—27,081  of  American  birth,  7,640  colored.     Co.  seat,  Bcwling  Green. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  boundary; 
650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  81,242—30,138  of  American  birth,  22,529  colored.  Co.  seat,  VickV 
burg. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mh^souri  river  for  its  s.w.  boundary;  450 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,806—8,917  of  American  birth,  9'.4  colored.    Co.  seat,  Wairenton. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  New  Jersey,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  w.  and  n.w. 
boundaiy;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  36,588—33,827  of  American  birth,  351  colored.  It  con- 
tains Blue  mountain  and  Jenny  Jump  mountain,  crossing  it  ^om  n.e.  to  s.w.;  and  Dela- 
ware water  gap  in  tlie  n.w.     Co.  seat,  Belvidere. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  having  lake  George  for  its  e.  boundary;  drained 
by  the  Hudson  and  Schroon  rivers;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25.180—22,684  of  American 
birth,  62  colored.  Among  its  mineral  products  is  black  marble,  found  at  Glens  Falls. 
Co.  seat,  Caldwell. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  other  rivers; 
450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  22,619—22,439  of  American  birth,  16,282  colored.  Co.  seat,  War- 
renton. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  a.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Little  Miami 
rivers;  370  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,392—26,995  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Lebanon. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Alleghany  and  other  river?; 
containing  valuable  T)etroleum  wells;  680  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  27,981— 23,302  of  American 
birth,  196  colored.     Co.  seat.  Wan-en. 

WARREN,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Caney  fork  of  the 
(-umberland  and  Rock  river;  370  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  14, 07fr— 14,027  of  American  birth, 
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WARREN,  a  co.  in  n.  Virginia,  bavins  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  on  the  8.e.  bound- 
ary, forms  a  part  of  the  Great  valley  of  Virginia;  270  aq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  7,S99— 7,301  of 
American  birth,  1441  colored.     Co.  seal,  Frout  Royal 

WARREN,  GouvERXEUR  Kemble,  b.  N.  Y.,  1830;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1850. 
and  was  commissioned  in  the  engineers.  He  was  employed  in  topographical  work  in  I'le 
Mississippi  valley,  in  the  Pacific  railroad  explorations,  and  in  Dakota  and  Nebnu^ka; 
from  1859  to  18(51  was  assi:?taui  prof,  of  matbemutics  at  West  Point,  and  then  Ijctaiui 
licut.col.  of  a  New  York  zouave  regiment.  lie  bad  commuuds  at  Big  Beibel  in  ili 
peninsular  campaign  and  at  ibe  battles  of  Manassas,  Antielam,  Fredericksburg,  Chunccl 
Jorsville.  and  Gettysburg;  was  Ho<»ker's  cliief  topogiiipbical  engineer,  and  cbief  cngiwar 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  At  Five  Porks  be  led  the  combined  Ist  and  5tb  corj^,  ami 
in  tbe  last  year  of  the  war  bad  charge  of  Petersburg,  and  later,  the  Mississippi  dci/ari- 
ment. .  He  left  tbe  volunteer  service  witb  rank  of  brevet  maj.gen.  and  maj.  of  engi 
neers  in  tbe  U.  S.  army.  He  bas  since  bad  cbarge  of  tbe  construction  of  many  fonilica- 
tions,  bridges,  and  barbor  and  river  improvements. 

WABRE9,  Henry,  president  of  tbe  institute  of  painters  in  water-colora,  was  b.  in 
London,  Sept.  24,  1798.  Warren's  fatber  iuberited  considerable  wealtb,  wbicb,  In)W 
ever,  be  contrived  to  dissipate,  and  bis  cbildren  were  left  to  sbift  for  themselves.  The 
subject  of  tbis  memoir  at  first  got  a  situation  in  a  counting-house ;  but  afterwards,  having 
an  intense  love  for  art,  was  placed  in  tbe  studio  of  Nollekens,  tbe  celebrated  sculptor  of 
the  day.  At  Nollekens*s,  be  was  associated  with  Bonomi  and  Gibson.  Through  Benja- 
min West,  Warren  obtained  an  introduction  to  tbe  sculpture-room  of  tbe  Britisb  museum, 
wbere  be  practiced  both  drawing  and  modeling,  and  where  be  used  to  meet  IlayduaV 
pupils,  Bewick,  Christmas,  and  the  Landseers.  In  1818  be  became  a  student  of  the 
royal  academy,  where  he  attended  regularly  for  many  years  in  the  company  of  Eity.  ilu' 
Landseers,  F.  R.  Lee,  Webster,  and  others  less  distinguished.  Warren's  first  paintingH 
were  in  oil.  He  exhibited  several  of  these  from  time  to  time  at  the  academy.  Cue  was 
a  subject  from  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Pamoiu.  Etty  thought  yety  highly  of  this  picture, 
and  Warren  repeated  it  in  water-color,  and  sent  it  for  exhibition  to  the  "New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-colore,"  of  which  he  became  a  member  at  its  foundation  in  l>^o, 
Of  this  society,  now  known  as  the  "  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colors,"  Warren  h.x< 
been  president  for  the  last  thirty  years,  during  which  time,  both  by  his  teaching  and 
example,  he  has  done  much  toward  raising  the  English  school  of  water-color  dmwin<4 
to  the  proud  eminence  that  it  now  occupies  in  comparison  witb  the  s-ame  bmnch  of  art 
in  foreign  countries — namely,  the  highest  place  of  all.  Warren's  first  great  picture  in 
water-colors  was  **The  Happy  Valley,"  from  Hasselfts — a  piece  embodying  both  Ian  I- 
scape  and  figures,  and  displaying  great  power  both  in  its  composition  and  coloring.  A 
great  many  of  his  subsequent  pictures  are  on  eastern  subiects.  leading  some  perscTns  to 
suppose  that  he  has  lived  a  long  time,  or  at  least  traveled  much,  m  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  Arabia,  etc.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Among  these  eastern  subjects  mnnv  iut 
scriptural,  as  "Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  "Hagar  and  Ishmael  cast  out  into  the  Wilder 
ness,"  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria."  "Joseph's  Coat  brought  to  Jncob," 
"Christ  with  his  Disciples  in  the  Cornfield,"  "The  Death  of  the  First-born,"  "Tlic 
Flight  into  Egypt."  Of  eastern  subjects  not  scriptuml  may  be  named  "The  D^vii-g 
Camel  in  the  Desert,'*  well  known  by  the  engravinir  so  deservedly  popular;  "  A  Halt  in 
the  Nubian  Desert,"  "  Moslem  Charity."  "  The  Crusaders' First  Sight  of  Jerusalen\" 
and  "  The  First  Sunset  witnessed  by  our  First  Parents."  This  picture,  with  its  beautiful 
landscape  an(i  admirably  drawn  figures,  is  said  by  a  good  authority  to  be  "worthy  of 
'  being  classed  witb  the  best  works  of  John  Martin  and  Danby."  Of  siihjects  not  eas'tcni 
there  may  be  mentioned  "  Alfred  in  the  Swineherd's  Cottage,"  "  The  Warrant  exhibiieii 
to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  Benedictine  Nunnery  for  the  Suppression  of  her  Convent." 
"Incipient  Courtship,"  " Happy  Nutting  Days,"  etc.,  besides  numerons  English  land 
scapes  done  from  nature  with  much  feeling  and  truthfulness.  Warren  is  an  honoran* 
member  of  the  "  Societc  Belgique  des  Aquarellistes,"  and  of  the  "  Pennsylvanian  Acad 
emy  of  Arts;"  he  is  also  prof,  of  the  fine  arts  at  Queen's  college,  London.  He  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  selection  in  the  fine  arts  department  for  the  great  international 
exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855;  again  for  that  of  London  in  1862;  and  for  that  of  Paris  agiiin 
in  1867.  Warren  has  written  a  little  book  on  Arfmfic  Anatomy,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions;  also  a  book  on  Water-eoUn*  Painting;  two  funny  books,  2(oi€S  upon  2i*U*. 
and  Hints  upon  Ilinis;  and  an  antiquarian  work.  On  the  Riter  Baveniibourne,  In  18'20. 
Warren  was  married  to  Isabella,  niece  of  John  Martin  the  painter,  and  has  a  son. 
Edmund  George,  also  a  water-color  artist,  whose  drawings  of  landscape — especially 
when  he  deals  with  woodland  scenery — have,  by  their  originality  and  truthfulness, 
placed  their  author  in  the  foremost  rank  of  landscape  painters. 

WARREN,  Jamkb,  1726-1808;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  lr45.  He  wa«a 
merchant,  who  succeeded  to  a  handsome  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1757.  H»: 
also  succeeded  his  father  as  high-sheriff  of  Plymouth  county.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  leg- 
islature in  1766,  and  warmly  advocated  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  He  became  pnsi 
dent  of  the  provincial  congress  on  the  death  of  gen.  Joseph  Warren,  and  was  for  a  time 
I);iy master-gen.  of  the  continental  army.  He  was  afterward  speftker.of  the  Maswichu- 
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WARREN,  John,  1768-1815;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1771;  studied  mcdi 
cine,  aud  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  look  part  iu  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  in  June 
became  a  hospilal-surgeon,  afterward"  going  to  the  front.  He  was  also  with  gen.  Greene 
iu  1778,  aud  in  the  forces  sent  against  Shay  iu  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Harvard  medical  school,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  anatomy.  He  delivered,  in 
178U,  liie  first  of  the  Boston  4th  of  July  orations. 

WARREN,  John  CoLLI^'s,  1778-1856;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvani  in  1797 
lie  studied  medicine  with  his  father  (Dr.  John),  and  in  London  and  Paris,  llo  bcgjiu 
practice  in  Boston  in  1802,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  as8istant-profesK)r  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Harvard  university,  1806-15;  full  professor,  1815-47;  and  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  1847-56.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  long  an  editor  of  the  Bijutoii. 
Mediotl  and  Surgical  Jourrnd.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  McLean  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  of  which  he  was  long  chief- 
surgeon.  In  1848  he  used  ether  in  surgery  for  the  first  time.  He  made  a  fine  collection 
of  specimens  in  anatomy  and  paleontology,  now  known  as  the  Warren  museum. 
Among  his  works  are  Diminen  of  the  Heart  (1809);  Comparative  View  of  the  8en6oiial  Sys- 
tem (1820);  Ethsi'tzalion  (1848);  and  Mastodon,  Qiganteus  (l^b). 

WARREN,  Jonathan  ]VL\son,  1811-67;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard,  took  the 
degree  of  m,d.,  and  studied  surgery  in  London  and  Paris.  He  was  long  attending-sur- 
geon  to  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital.  His  Surgical  Observations  tcitli  Cases  and 
Operations  was  published  in  1867. 

WARREN,  Joseph.  1741-75;  b.  Roxbury,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759. 
and  became  a  physician  in  Boston  in  1764.  He  took  the  place  of  Samuel  Adams  as  ora- 
tor at  the  2d  anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address. 
In  1772  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Suffolk  county  convention,  which  was  called  to  oppose  gov.  Gage's  proposed  fortifica- 
tion of  the  s.  entrance  to  Boston  harbor,  aud  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
remonstrate  with  Gage  on  that  subject,  drew  up  two  papers,  which  were  afterward  laid 
before  congress.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  congress, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  In  March  of  the  next  year  he  was 
again  the  orator  at  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess at  Lexington,  and  iu  June,  1775,  was  commissioned  mai.gen.  He  opposed  the 
occupation  of  Charlestown  heights,  advocated  by  Putnam  and  Prescott,  thinking  the 
American  supply  of  ammunition  too  small  to  repel  an  attack.  Overruled  by  a  majority 
of  the  council,  which  resolved  to  fortify  Bunker  bill,  he  went  there  as  a  volunteer,  refus- 
ing to  take  the  chief  command  offered  to  him  by  both  Prescolt  and  Putnam.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  field  among  the  last,  he  was  killed  by  a  ball  in  the  forehead. 

WARREN,  Mercy  (Otis),  1728-1814;  b.  Mass.;  sister  of  James  Otis;  wife  of  gen. 
James  Warren.  She  was  active  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  carried  on  a  cor 
respondence  with  the  chief  public  men  of  herlime.  She  wrote  The  Adulato7\  a  tragedy 
(1778);  2he  G^oup  (1775).  both  satirizing  the  royalists;  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscellanem/s 
(1790);  and  a  valuable  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  American  Beco- 
lution  (1805). 

WARREN,  Sir  Peter,  1711-75;  b.  England;  entered  the  navy  when  a  boy,  and 
gradually  rose  in  rank  until  he  became  commodore.  In  1745  he  commanded  the  squf  d- 
Ton  which  captured  Louisburg,  and  two  years  later  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a 
French  fleet.     For  this  service  the  electors  of  Westminster  returned  him  to  parliament. 

WARREN,  Samuel,  d.c.l.,  1807-77;  b.  Racre,  Denbighshire,  Scotland;  son  of 
Samuel,  ll.d.  ;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  taking  the  prize  on  comparative  juris- 
prudence. In  1828  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Inner  temple,  London;  practiced  as 
a  special  pleader,  1831-37;  in  the  latter  year  was  called  to  the  bar.  "Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician."  translated  into  French,  he  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Maga 
^n^,  1830-31.  He  w^as  conservative  in  politics,  a  strong  supporter  of  lord  Derby,  and 
published  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  in  BlackinotKVs,  1839,  in  the  interest  of  that  party. 
Other  publications  are  Now  and  ITien,  a  novel  (1847);  T^e  Lily  and  the  Bee(lS61),  a  poem, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  palace.  In  the  same  year  he  became  queen's  counsel; 
recorder  of  Hull,  1854-74;  member  of  parliament  from  Midhurst,  1856;  re-elected,  1857; 
resigned,  1859,  having  loeen  appointed  master  in  lunacy  by  lord  Chelmsford. 

WARREN,  William,  b.  Philadelphia,  1812;  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stace 
the  Arch-street  (Philadelphia)  theater,  as  "  Young  Norval,"  in  which  his  father  had  made 
Ms  dehui.  In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the  company  at  the  Boston  museum,  with 
which  he  is  still  (1881)  coimected.  Though  little  known  outside  of  New  England,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  comedians  on  the  American  stage. 

WARREN,  William  Fairfield,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1833:  graduated  Wesleyan  univer 
sity,  Middletown.  Conn.,  1858;  ordained  and  Joined  the  New  England  Methodist  confer- 
ence,  1855;  studied  at  Andover  theological  seminarv,  Berlin,  and  Halle;  traveled  in  the 
east;  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  Boston  Methodist  theological  seminary,  1866; 
president  of  the  Boston  university,  1878:  elected  bishop,  1880.  He  has  published  works 
OD  logic  and  systematic  theology    Aa  a  scholar  he  holas  high  rank.   ^ 
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WARRICK,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Ohio  river,  producing 
in  one  year  3,611.775  lbs.  of  tobacco;  380  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,162—18,893  of  American 
birth,  617  colored.     Co.  seat,  Booneville. 

WAHBINGTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  manufacturing  t.  of 
Laiiciishire,  on  ihe  riglit  bank  of  the  Hersey,  16  m.  e.  of  Liverpool  by  railway.  After 
tlie  parish  church,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  the  chief  buildings  to  be  mcniioued  are  the 
coiton  and  other  factories,  and  the  cloiii-halls.  In  the  older  streets  ancient  wooden 
iioiises  are  even  yet  to  be  seen.  The  manufactures  of  Warrington  comprise  cotton- gooils 
— as  fustians,  twills,  corduroys;  chemicals;  tiles  and  other  tools,  pins,  wire,  and  wire- 
woven  work;  glass;  leather  and  soap;  and  a  famous  ale  is  brewed.  Vessels  of  100  tons 
can  ascend  the  Mersey  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  this  town.  Population  of  parliamentary' 
borough,  which  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  1871,  33,0o3. 

WARRINGTON,  Lewis,  178^1851 ;  b.  Va. ;  graduated  William  and  Mary  college. 
1798;  midshipman  in  the  navy,  1800;  was  lieut.  on  the  Chesapeake  in  her  A:ncouui€r 
witli  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  1807;  as  master  of  the  sloop  Peacock,  captured  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Epermer,  off  cape  Canaveral,  Fla. ;  received  for  this  a  gold  medal 
from  congress;  took  14  British  merchantmen,  mostly  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  1814;  became 
capt. ;  went  to  India;  captured  the  English  cvMisxir  Nautilus  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  1815; 
commanded  a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies;  was  a  member  of  the  navy  comniiBaioiL 
board,  1827-30;  chief  of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  1842,  till  his  death. 

WARSAW,  a  ffovcrnment  of  Russian  Poland,  adjoining  Prussia,  watered  by  the 
Vistula,  Bzura,  and  Pilica  rivers;  about  5,600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  925,639.  The  sorfaoe  is 
level,  and  generally  fertile.     Capital,  Wai-saw. 

WABSAW,  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland  (q.  v.),  now  capital  of  the  Russian,  or  rather 
Russianized,  government  of  Warsaw,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  al)out  300 
m.  e.  of  Berlin  by  railway,  Lat.  of  observatory,  53°  13'  n.,  long.  21**  2'  east.  It  stands 
partly  on  a  plain,  partly  on  rising  gi'ound  sloping  upward  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  extends  over  a  wide  area,  and  consists  of  the  cit}'  proper,  and  a  number  of  sub- 
urbs, several  of  which  are  beautifully  built.  A  bridge  of  boats  1626  ft.  long  connects 
Warsaw  with  the  suburb  of  Praga.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  The  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  though  in  several  instances  they  are  broad  and  handsome.  The  Vistula 
at  Warsaw  is  broad,  shallow,  and  ever-changing  in  its  sandy  course,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  only  when,  after  thaw,  rivers  of  melted  snow  pour  down  into  it  from 
the  Carpathians,  or  when  it  is  swelled  by  the  autumn  rains.  But  the  only  craft  seen 
here  on  the  Vistula  are  rude  rafts,  usually  laden  with  wheat,  whicJi  they  convey  to 
Danzig  by  river,  and  (within  the  last  few  years)  steamers  at  intervals.  Seen  from 
Praga,  on  the  right  bank,  the  castle,  standing  on  a  steep  ascent,  has  a  most  imposing 
effect.  Attached  to  the  Saxon  palace  are  a  spacious  court  and  gardens,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  promenade  in  the  cit3\  Among  the  otber  buildings  there  are  nearly 
30  palaces;  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  (dating  from  1250),  a  Gothic  building  of  greiU 
beauty,  containing  statuettes  and  many  interesting  monuments,  among  wWch  is  one  by 
Thorwaldsen;  the  Lutheran  church,  the  loftiest  building  in  Warsaw,  and  numerous 
other  places  of  worship,  including  synagogues.  There  are  several  large  and  memorable 
squares,  as  the  Sigismund  square,  rontaining  the  monument,  erected  by  Ladislas  IV.. 
in  hontn*  of  his  father,  Sigismund  III.  In  this  square,  in  April  8,  1861,  40  unarmed  and 
imresistiug  Poles  were  massacred.  The  cittulel,  erected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  for. 
the  express  purpose  of  intimidatiuif,  and,  if  necessary  destroying  the  city,  commands, 
from  its  situation,  every  part  of  Warsaw.  The  university,  broken  up  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas  after  the  insurrection  of  1830,  was  re-established  by  decree,  1864,  through  the 
influence  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine;  and  besides  this  institution,  there  are  several 
minor  colleges,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  chemicals,  sugar,  and 
leather  are  manufactured.  Pop.  77,  308,548  (50,000  beins:  Jews).— The  government  of 
Warsaw  has  an  area  of  5.600  sq.m.,  and  pop.  of  '70,  925,639.  For  the  history  of  War- 
saw, see  Poland,  John  III.,  etc. 

WABTBUSG,  War  of  the,  the  name  given  both  to  a  grave  poetic  contest,  which  is 
represented  to  have  taken  place*  on  the  Wartburg,  and  also  to  a  poem  in  the  Middle 
High -German  dialect,  which  commemorates  the  event.  At  the^  time  when  the  aforesaid 
dialect  had  atttiined  its  highest  literary  development,  and  its  poets  enjoyed  a  brilliant 
reputation,  Hermann,  the  munificent  Landgraf  of  Thuringia,  had  made  his  court  a  sort 
of  refuge  or  home  for  the  irritable  race,  as  well  as  for  many  other  people.  It  could  hardly 
fail,  under  the  circumstances,  that  quarrels  and  jealousies  should  abound;  and.  in  fact, 
allusions  to  these  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  several  of  the  most  distinguii^hcd  writers 
who  lived  at  the  Thuringian  court — e.  g.,  in  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.  But  soon  after  the  conception  of  those  things  imderwent  a  sort  of 
mythical  transformation,  and  the  occasional  temponiry  and  natural  rivalries  of  the  poets 
were  changed  into  a  particular  and  premeditated  contest  for  superiority  in  poetic  skill; 
and  to  the  list  of  those  poets  who  actually  had  intercourse  with  eaoh  other  at  Eisenach 
were  now  added  others  partly  historicid.  and  in  part  purely  fictitious  charactci-s — e.g , 
the  virtuous  Schreiber,  Bitterolf,  Reinmar  (subsequently  confounded  with  Reinmar  von 
Zweter),  the  almost  mythical  Hcharich  von  Ofterdingen,  uud  the  wholly  mythical  3Ia8- 
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ter  Klingsor.  the  Transylvanian  magician  and  astrologer.  On  the  basis  of  this  liistorico- 
iiiythical  tradition,  and  under  ihu  lormal  influences  of  the  then  much  admired  songs  of 
c-iuulatiou,  riddle-contesls,  and  ecclesiastical  plays,  there  was  composed,  about  the  year 
1300,  a  strange,  obscure,  uuharmonious  poem  in  two  parts,  called  Knee  ron  Warf/urg, 
In  the  first  ot  these,  executed  in  a  lon^  aud  artistically  managed  measure,  and  entitled 
2oue  des  Furatcn  van  Thurinffia,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  challenges  the  other  poets  to  a 
contest  in  verse — the  fate  of  the  vanquished  to  be  death— -aud  asserts  the  excellence  of 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  over  all  the  other  princes.  Victory,  liowever,  inclining  to 
the  Eiseuacliers,  Heinrich  calls  in  Kliugsor  to  his  aid,  who,  on  his  part,  fights  his  verse- 
battle  against  Wolfram  by  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  with  riddles  and  dark  science. 
With  distinct  reference  to  Klingsor's  "  black  art,"  the  simpler  and  shorter  measure  of 
this  second  part  is  called  Schwarze  Tan,  Throughout  the  whole  poem,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  secular  drama,  but  which  is  rather  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  lyric  contest  and  the  drama,  one  may  trace  an  unmistakable  imitation  of 
"Wolfram's  style  of  poetry.  The  author  is  unknown.  From  the  inequality  of  the. style 
one  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  several  hands  were  employed  in  its  composition.  The 
poem,  which  has  been  much  overrated  in  modern  limes,  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
any  particular  influence  on  literature.  In  a  prose  form  the  story  of  the  Wart  burg  con- 
test tirst  appears — in  the  Thuringian  chronicles — after  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  and 
prolmbly  owes  its  origin  to  the  poem.  The  poem  was  printed  in  a  separate  edition  by 
littmUller  (Ilmenau,  1830),  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  Bodmer's  and  Von  der  Hagen's 
collection  of  the  Minnmnger. — Ses  Von  Plotz,  Uebei'  den  S&ngerkrieg  auf  Wai-tburg 
(Weimar,  1851). 

WABTHE,  the  longest  and  most  extensively  navigable  affluent  of  the  Oder,  rises  on 
thes.w.  frontier  of  Poland,  35  m.  n.w.  of  Cracow.  In  Poland  it  flows  n.  and  w.,  aud 
the  length  of  its  course  in  this  country  is  800  miles.  It  then  flows  w. n.w.  through 
Prussia  for  180  m.,  passes  Poseu,  and  joins  the  Oder  at  Kustriu,  where  it  is  620  ft. 
broad.     Total  length,  483  m^  for  220  m.  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

WABT-HOG,  Ph(icocharu9,  a  genus  of  suuice,  closely  resembling  the  true  hogs  in  most 
of  their  characters,  and  particularly  in  their  feet,  but  remarkably  differing  from  them  in 
their  dentition:  the  molar  teeth  being  much  like  those  of  the  elephant,  and  replacing  one 
another  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  two  triangular  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
six  small  ones  in  the  under;  the  tusks  are  lateral,  very  large,  project  far  from  the 
mouih,  and  are  bent  upward;  there  are  six  or  eight  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is 
very  large,  and  the  muzzle  very  broad ;  the  cheeks  furnished  with  large  wart-like  excres- 
cences, so  tliat  the  appearance  is  altogether  vciy  remarkable  and  uncouth.  The  species 
arc  all  natives  of  Africa.  They  feed  very  much  on  the  roots  of  plants,  which  they  dig 
up  by  means  of  their  enormous  tusks.  The  African  Waht-hoq,  or  Haruja  (P.  Ahani), 
a  native  of  Abyssinia  and  of  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to 
that  of  Mozambique,  is  nearly  4  ft.  long,  with  a  naked  slender  tail  of  one  foot,  is  scan- 
tily covered  with  long  bristles  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  has  a  mane  sometimes  10  in. 
long,  extending  from  between  the  ears  along  the  neck  and  back.  Another  species  is 
found  in  the  s.  of  Africa  (P.  .^Ethinpicus  or  pallasii),  the  'oaJk  vark  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  incisors  of  the  latter  fall  out  at  an  earlv  age.  those  of 
the  former  are  persistent. — A  closely  allied  genus  is  potamochasrus,  of  which  4here  are 
several  species,  as  the  hoscJi  tark  of  fcape  Colony  (P.  Africnnua),  which  is  nearly  black, 
with  whitish  cheeks  having  a  central  black  spot;  and  the  Painted  Pig  of  West  Africa 
(P.  peni'nVatiis),  which  is  reddish,  with  black  face,  forehead,  and  ears.  The  species  of 
pofnmorhcei'us  frequent  swampy  grounds,  and  sometimes  receive  the  name  of  Water-iiog. 
They  have  longer  ears  than  the  true  water-hogs,  taperingand  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs; 
the  ?ace  is  elongated,  and  has  a  huge  protuberance  on  each  side.  The  flesh  of  all  the 
wnrt-hog  and  water-hogs  is  in  high  esteem.  They  are  hunted  by  dogs,  which  are  often 
killed  in  the  encounter  with  them.  They  are  much  addicted  to  fighting  among  them- 
selves. 

WARTON,  JosETH,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Dunsfold,  Surrey,  in  1722.  His  earlier  educa- 
tion  he  received  from  his  father,  the  rev.  Thomas  Warton,  sometime  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  the  CTeat  school  at  Winchester,  whence,  in 
1740,  he  was  transferred  to  Oriel  college.  Oxford,  where,  four  3'ears  afterward,  he  took 
his  degree  of  b.a.  ^Vfter  passing  the  intermediate  years  as  a  curate  at  Chelsea  and  else- 
where, in  1748  he  was  presented  by  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Winsdale,  near 
Basingstoke,  a  living  of  no  great  value,  yet  sufficient  to  determine  his  marriage  with  a 
Mi?8  Damon,  to  whom  ho  had  been  eneaged.  Previous  to  this  he  had  become  known 
as  a  writer  of  verse  in  the  Genilenuiirs  Mtgazins,  Dodsley's  Museum,  etc.,  and  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  Odes  and  other  Poems.  In  1751  he  went  abroad  with  the  duke  of 
Bolton;  and  after  his  return  he  issued,  in  1753,  an  edition  of  Virgil,  with  a  translation  of 
the  Eclogves  and  Oeorgics.  This,  with  the  critical  notes  and  dissertations  appended  to  the 
work,  met  with  great  approval,  and  subsequently  procured  him  from  the  university  of 
Oxford  the  degree  of  m.a.  In  1756  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  chief  literary  per- 
formance, the  Esu'^y  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  which  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1782.  Venturing,  as  he  did,  to  ques- 
tion the  positive  supremacy  which  it  was  then  fashionable  to  attribute  to  Pogre,'  Wa 
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did  not  by  this  work  altain  any  very  instant  increase  of  popularity;  but  the  value  in 
relation  to  the  littirature  of  tlie  time,  of  the  critical  principles  announced  in  it,  as  aLso  in 
his  other  more  casual  essays,  has  since  been  sufHciently  recognized.  In  1755  Warton 
was  appointed  second  master  of  Winchester  school,  of  which  he  became  head  in  1766. 
Soon  after,  he  revisited  Oxford,  and  had  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  divinity.  Of  preferment  in  the  church,  he  had  subsequently  his  full  share. 
By  the  good  olhces  of  Dr.  Lowtb,  bishop  of  London,  he  was  made,  in  1782,  a  prebend- 
ary of  St.  Paul's;  and  the  living  of  Thorlcj^,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  conferred  on  him. 
He  obtained  besides,  in  1788,  a  prebend  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and  the  reclorv'  of 
Easton,  which  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  that  of  Upham.  The  mastership  of  AVin- 
chester  he  resigned  in  1793,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  an  annotated 
edition  of  Pope,  which  was  conix)lctf*d  in  9  vols.  8vo  in  1797.  At  his  death,  Feb.  25?, 
1800,  he  was  engaged  on  a  similar  edition  of  Diyden,  of  which  he  had  j/ublifdied  two 
volumes.  Though  Warton's  reputation  has  not  survived  as  a  i)oet,  yet  it  oerttiinly  has 
as  a  critic,  along  with  that  of  his  more  distin.icuished  brother. — See  Biogra2.hical  Jfcmvin 
ofBev.  Jose])h  Warton,  D.D.,  by  rev.  John  WooU,  a.m.  (1806). 

WABTON,  Thomas,  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1728,  at  Bas- 
ingstoke, in  Hampshire,  of  which  place  his  father  had  then  become  vicar.  His  earlier 
education  he  received  chiefly  at  home  from  his  father;  and  in  1743  he  was  entered  at 
.  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where,  in  1750,  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  The  year  after,  he 
obtained  a  fellowship.  He  remained  at  tlu;  university,  emplo^'ed  as  a  tutor;  and  in 
1757  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
lecturer.  In  1767  he  took  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  soon  after  pre 
senled  to  the  living  of  Kiddington- by  the  earl  of  Lichfield.  In  1782  that  of  Hill  Far 
ranee,  in  Somersetshire,  fell  to  him  by  favor  of  his  college;  and  these  two  unimportant 
pieces  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  were  the  only  ones  he  ever  enjoyed.  Very  early  he 
became  known  as  a  poet,  and  in  1754  he  published  a  volume  entitled,  Obsej'rafions  on 
the  Fairie  Queene  of  Spenser,  which  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  critics 
of  the  day.  In  a  second  edition  of  the  work,  issued  in  1762,  it  was  expanded  into  two 
volumes.  Of  Warton's  miscellaneous  literary  activity,  no  account  need  be  given  in 
detail.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  his  UUiory  of  Engli-^ 
Poetry,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1774.  Two  other  volumes  followed 
in  1778  and  1781,  but  at  his  death  the  work  remained  unfinished.  In  its  wealth  of 
information  regarding  the  earlier  portion  of  our  literature,  the  book  remains  to  this  day 
unrivaled.  As  a  poet,  also,  Warton  takes  distinct,  if  not  veiy  high  rank.  In  1777  he 
published  a  collection  of  such  of  his  scattered  pieces  as  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  being 
reprinted,  and  the  acceptance  it  met  with  is  shown  in  the  successive  editions  of  177t<* 
1779,  and  1789,  as  also  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  death  of  Wliitehead,  the  poet-laiirtate, 
Warton  had  the  honor,  such  as  it  might  be,  of  being  selected  to  sncceea  him  in  the 
office.  The  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  an  elaborately  annotated  edition  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Milton.  Of  this,  publTslied  in  1785,  a  carefully  prepared  re-impres- 
sion was  issued  the  year  after  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  May  21.  1790. 
In  1802  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
Mant. 

WABT8  (sometimes  known  in  surgery  by  their  Latin  name  temica)  are  collections 
of  lengthened  papillfe  of  the  skin  (q.v.).  closely  adherent  and  ensheathed  by  a  thick  cov 
ering  of  hard  dry  cuticle.  From  friction  and  exposure  to  the  air,  their  surface  p^e^enls 
a  horny  texture,  and  is  rounded  off  into  a  small  button-like  shape.  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  wart,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  on  the  hands  and  finp:ers  (and  rarely 
on  the  face  or  elsewhere)  of  persons  of  all  ages,  but  especially  of  children.  Among 
other  varieties  of  warts  arc:  (1)  One  to  which  the  term  verruca  digitata  has  been  applied. 
It  is  more  elongated  in  shape,  and  less  protected  by  cuticle  than  the  preceding.  It  is 
said  to  occur  nowhere  but  on  the  scalp  of  women  oi  adult  ago,  and  sometimes  to  occa- 
sion gi-eat  annoyance  in  brushing  and  combing  the  hair.  (2)  Sahnngual  inarU*,  gix)wing, 
as  their  specific  name  implies,  l^neath  or  at  the  side  of  the  finirer  or  toe-nails.  They 
originate  beneath  the  nail,  and  as  they  increase,  tliey  crop  out  either  at  the  free  extrem- 
ity or  the  side  of  the  nail,  and  are  usually  troublesome,  and  often  veiT  painful.  They 
are  generally  of  sypliilitic  origin.  (3)  Veixereal  hearts,  caused^  by  the  direrl  irritation  of 
the  discharges  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  and  occurring  about  the  parts  which  are  liable 
to  be  polluted  with  such  discharges.  They  attain  a  larger  size,  and  are  more  fleshy  and 
Tascular  than  other  warts. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  causes  of  warts  furthur  than  the  third  variety  is  induced  hy 
an  irritating  discharge,  that  the  malignant  form  of  wart  wliich  is  the  beginning  of 
chimney-^jweepers'  cnncer  is  caused  by  the  irriration  of  soot,  and  that  persons  enpagi'd 
in  dissection  and  poet-nwrtem  researches  are  especially  liable  to  them;  hence  we  mav 
infer  they  are  always  due  to  some  local  irritation.  Venereal  warts  are  certainly  cr  nuji:! 
ous;  with  regnrd  to  others,  we  cannot  speak  positivel}'.  In  some  cases,  but  not  invaria- 
bly, blood  from  a  wart  is  capable  of  producioir  similar  warts  when  applied  to  the  sUin. 
In  conSecjuence  of  the  capricious  way  in  which  warts  often  spontaneously  dif^^ppear. 
there  are  numerous  popular  charms  for  their  removal,  several  of  which  nmj'  be  lonml 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  (Queries,    Common  warts  are  so  apt  to  disappear,  that 
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they  may  be  often  left  to  themselves.  If  it  ig  desired  to  remove  them,  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy ;  it  must  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  till  the 
wart  is  pretty  well  sodden,  care  being  taken  not  to  blister  the  neighboring  skin.  One  or 
at  most  two  applications  are  usually  sufficient.  Nitnite  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iron 
are  popular  and  general  applications.  Small  warts  hanging  by  a  neck,  may  often  be 
verv  simply  removed  by  the  moderately  tight  application  of  an  elastic  ligament  (for 
example,  a  small  broken  elastic  ring)  to  the  base.  The  wart  usually  shrivels  up,  and 
falls  off  within  a  week.     The  other  varieties  of  warLs  must  be  left  to  the  surgeon. 

WARWICK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  having  the  James  river  on  the  s.w. ;  80  sq.m.; 
p.  '80,  2,257—2,247  of  American  birth,  1479  colored.  Co.  seat,  Warwick  Court- 
ouse. 

WABWICK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  chief  t.  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  Avoa,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Birniinghani. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  contains  many  ancient  and  interesting  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions. Of  these  the  most  notable  is  Warwick  casile,  the  principal  residence  of  the  earls 
of  Warwick,  beautifullv  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation,  40  ft.  high,  on  the  banlis  of  the 
Avon.  Of  this  edifice,  'Guy's  tower,  128  ft.  high,  was  built  in  1394;  and  Ciesar's  tower, 
still  more  ancient,  is  147  ft.  high.  The  interior,  before  the  castle  was  partly  burned, 
Dec.  3,  1871,  was  remarkable  for  its"  splendor  and  elegance,  and  has  been  restored  in 
similar  style.  The  earl  of  Leicester's  hospital  for  aged  brethren  has  an  annual  income 
of  £3,016.  There  are  numerous  other  charities,  with  schools,  libraries,  etc.  Apiculture 
and  general  trade  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Warwick 
returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.     Pop.  '71,  10,986. 

WAEWICK,  a  township  of  Rhode  Island,  10  m.  s.w.  of  Providence,  on  Narragansett 
bnv,  and  the  Stouington  and  Providence  railway,  containing  the  villages  of  Natick, 
Phcpnix,  Ccntreville,  Arctic,  Crampton,  and  Apponang.  It  has  22  cotton-mills  with 
160,000  spindles  and  4,000  looms,  2  woolen  mills,  2  bleacheries,  2  print-works,  15 
churcljcs.  Drum  rock,  a  balanced  rock  of  great  size,  can  be  moved  by  a  child,  and 
makes  a  sound  which  can  be  heard  for  miles.     Pop.  '70,  10,453;  '75,  11,614. 

WARWICK,  Guy,  Earl  of,  a  hero  of  early  English  legend.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  Saxon  times,  during  the  reign  of  Athelstan  iu  the  10th  century.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  ever  lived  at  all.  The  legend  of  Guy  is  of  AuKlo-Norman  origin,  but 
docs  not  go  back,  so  far  as  known,  beyond  1300.  Chaucer  alludes  to  sir  Guy  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  Shakespeare  in  Hmry  VIIL  (if  that  work  be  his),  to  sir  Guy  and 
Culbrand,  a  Danish  giant,  whom  Guy  fought. 

WARWICK,  Richard  db  BEAUCHAMP,  12th  Earl  of,  1381-1489;  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1401.  He  participated  in  the  war  with  Owen  Glendower  and  the  Percys,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  1413  he  went  to  Prance  as  a  commissioner  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  the  next  year  attended  the  council  of  Constance.  In  1415  he  was  copt. 
of  Calais,  and,  1418,  ambassador  to  Burgundy.  He  was  presently  made  earl  of  Aumerle. 
He  was  reijent  of  France,  1425-28,  and  of  France  and  Normandy,  1437-39. 

WARWICK,  Richard  ITEVILLE,  Earl  of,  kg.,  popularly  named  the  king-maker, 
was  eldest  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Montacute.  ile  was  born  about  1420,  shortly  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  Lord 
Richard  Neville,  as  he  was  then  styled,  early  manifested  liis  distinguished  bravery  and 
brilliant  personal  equalities  in  a  hostile  incursion  across  the  Scottish  marches,  in  which 
he  accompanied  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  became  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man in  the  kingdom,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  de 
Bcaiichamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  not  only  acquired  by  this  alliance  the  broad  lands  of 
the  Warwick  family,  but  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  with  succession  to  tha  heirs  of 
his  wife.  He  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  civil  war  of  the  roses,  one  of  the  dark- 
est periods  of  English  history.  The  (luke  of  York  gained  his  support  by  his  niarriaj^e 
with  lady  Cecille  Neville;  and  when  the  barons  declared  the  incapacity  of  Henry  YL, 
and  chose  the  duke  to  be  protector  of  the  kingdom.  Warwick  led  into  the  field  liis  well- 
tried  borderers  of  Wales.  The  Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians  first  met  at  St.  Albans  in 
1455,  when  Warwick,  rushing  suddenly  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  men,  mainly 
won  the  battle  by  his  impetuous  onset.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
Calais — "then,"  says  Comines,  "  considered  as  the  most  advantageous  appointment  at 
the  disposal  of  any  Christian  prince,  and  tliat  which  placed  the  most  considerable  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor."  He  also  obtained  command  of  the  fleet  for  five 
years.  In  1458  he  sailed  from  Calais  with  five  large  and  seven  small  vessels,  and  attacked 
a  fleet  of  28  ships,  belonging  to  the  free  town  of  Lllbeck.  After  a  battle  of  6  hours, 
betook  8  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  In  1460  he  landed  in  Kent  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  entered  London  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He*  defeated  the 
queen's  army,  near  Northampton,  with  great  slaughter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  king.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  now  advanced  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
Queen  Margjiret  raised  an  army  to  rescue  the  king;  and  the  duke  committed  the 
idiotic  monarch  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Warwick,  while  he 
advanced  to  Wakefield  to  attack  the  Lancastrians.  The  duke  was  taken,  and  put 
to  death;  and  Warwick's  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  twelve  other  Yorkist 
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chiefs,  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  Another  battle  at  Bt.  Albans  was  won  by  the  Lan- 
cuistrkus;  but  Edward,  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  accompanied  by  Warwick. 
marched  boldly  upon  London,  which  was  throughout  Yorkist,  and  Eklward  w^as  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  style  of  Edward  IV.  The  next  battle  was  that  of  Towton,  near 
Y(H'k.  The  Lancastrians  had  retaken  the  pass  of  Ferrybridge,  on  the  river  Aire,  and 
AVarwick,  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  so  good  a  position,  rode  up  to  Edward,  and  dis- 
mounting, shot  his  own  horse  through  the  head,  as  a  signal  for  an  attack  from  which 
there  could  be  no  retreat,  exclaiming:  "Sir!  let  him  flee  who  will  flee;  but  by  this 
crohs"  (kissing  the  hilt  of  his  syrord)  ^*  I  will  stand  by  him  who  will  stand  by  me! "  TLe 
Laiicjistrians  were  defeated  with  immense  loss;  and  Edward,  returning  to  I^ondon  in 
triumph,  was  crowned  June  22,  1461.  The  battle  of  Hexham  was  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Henry ;  and  Warwick,  who  had  been  left  in  command  in  London,  placed  the 
deposed  king  on  a  horse,  under  whose  belly  his  feet  were  fastened,  and  thus  led  him 
through  Cheapside  to  the  tower.  Warwick  having  been  authorized  to  nesrotiate 
with  Louis  XL  of  France  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  princess  Bonne,  of 
Savoy,  to  king  Edward,  could  not  brook  the  king's  sudden  marria^  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and  seemed  inclined  to  show  that  he  could  pull  down  as  well  as  set  up  kings. 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.  To  the  earldoms  of  Warwick  and  Salisbur)% 
wiih  the  estates  of  the  Spencers,  he  added  the  offices  of  liigh-admiral  and  great-cham- 
berlain, together  with  the  lonl-lieutenaucy  of  Ireland  and  the  government  of  Calais. 
Comines  states  the  income  of  his  offices  at  80, 000  crowns  a  year,  besides  the  immecse 
revenues  accruing  from  his  patrimony;  yet  he  had  the  meanness  to  ac<'ept  a  secret  pen- 
sion and  gratuities  from  Louis  XL  After  being  sent  into  houorable  banishment  by 
means  of  embassies  to  France,  Burgundy,  and  Brittany,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  without  asking  Edward's  permission.  He  soon  after- 
ward broke  out  into  revolt  against  Edward,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  queen  Mnr- 
garet,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  her  sou,  prince  Edward,  should  espouse  Anne  Neville, 
Warwick's  daughter,  and  tliat  in  failure  of  issue,  the  crown  should  uevolve  on  Clarence. 
King  Edward  escaped  to  Holland,  and  Henry  VI.  resumed  the  sovereignty.  Edwanl, 
however,  raised  a  body  of  Flemings  and  Dutchmen,  and,  landing  near  Hull,  advanced 
toward  London.  He  gave  battle  to  king  Henry's  army,  commanded  by  Warwick,  at 
Barnet,  April  14,  1471.  The  battle  was  memorable  and  important.*  Warwick  and  Ids 
brother,  Montague,  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  with  them  fell  the  ^eatncss  of  the 
house' of  Neville.  This  fatal  battle,  followed  by  the  decisive  engagement  of  Tewkes- 
bury, completed  the  defeat  of  .the  Lancastrians,  and  concluded  the  sanguinai-y  war  of 
the  roses.  It  appears  (Fenn's  Letters)  that  every  individual  of  two  generations  of  the 
great  f-.imilies  of  Warwick  and  Somerset  fell  on  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  a  victim  of 
these  sanguinary  contests.  Warwick  is  the  most  conspicuous  personage  of  tliese  dis- 
turbed times.  He  kept  open  hou.se  wherever  he  resided,  and  daily  fed  at  hia  various 
mansions  30,000.  He  loved  turbulence  for  its  own  stike,  ami  was  ready  to  make  or 
unmake  any  king,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  in  order  to  show  his 
power. 

WARWICK,  Robert  RICH,  Earl  of.  about  1590-1658:  succeeded  to  the  title,  WIS, 
and  Avas  a  descendant  of  lord-chancellor  Rich.  He  joined  himself  to  the  Puritan  move- 
ment, took  great  interest  in  the  colonization  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  founder  of  Wethersficld.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Puritan  cause,  in  1 642  served  under  Northumberland  as  lieutenant  of  the 
fleet,  and  during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell  was  chosen  to  bear  the  sword  of  state  in 
the  latter's  presence. 

WABWICKSHIBE,  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
WorooRtershire.  on  the  n.  by  Stafford  and  Leicester  shires,  and  on  the  s.  mainly  by  that 
of  Oxford.  Area,  610,587  acres;  pop.  *71,  630,472.  The  surface,  though  presenting  no 
lofty  hills,  is  marked  by  gentle  eminences  and  vales.  The  n.  districts  of  the  county  were 
formerly  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Arden,  of  which  there  are  still  remains:  aiid  the 
.<<cenery,  in  general  remarkably  rich  and  charnung,  is  varied  by  moor  and  heatli*.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Avon,  flowing  from  the  n.e.  to  s.w. :  and  the  Tame  in  the  north. 
The  soil  varies  much  in  quality,  being  cold  and  heavy  on  the  hiirher  and  more  exposed 
positions;  while  in  more  favorable  districts,  it  is  ns  a  nile  good.  Of  the  whole  area, 
there  were  (1878)  488,819  acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  chief  manufacturinc 
centers  in  Warwickshire  are  Birmingham  and  Coventry;  the  brass  jewelry,  iron,  ana 
steel-pen  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  former,  and  ribbon- weaving  and  watchmaking  in 
the  latter.  Of  minerals,  coal,  stone,  lime,  and  marl  are  found.  Tiie  county  returns  four 
members  to  the  house  of  commons. 

WASATCH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Utah.  9,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  2.927— 2, 134  of  American  birth, 
8  colored.  In  the  n.  portion  are  the  Uintah  mountains;  the  Wasatch  mountains  lie 
along  the  w.  border,  a  long  range  extending  from  the  n.  border  of  Utah  nearly  to  the 
Colorado  river,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  11,500  ft.  high,  their  sides  broken  by 
cafions  varying  in  depth  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  sumnaits  of  this  range  rise  from 
a  plain  varving  from  4,250  to  6.000  ft.  in  heiirht,  and  reach  a  further  elevation  of  from 
6,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  valley.    Silver  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Heber. 
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^^^  Washburn. 

WASCO,  a  CO.  in  central  Oregon,  having  the  Columbia  river  on  the  n.  and  on  the 
W.  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  including  Diamond  Peak,  and  the  Blue  mountains 
on  the  S.C.,  about  12,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  11,120— 8, 41 7  of  American  birth,  1802  colored. 
Co.  seat,  Dalles. 

WASECA,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  482  si.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,385—8,694  of  American 
birtl),  9  colored.     Co.  seat,  Waseca. 

WASH,  a  wide  estuary  on  the  e.  coast  of  England,  between  the  counties  of. Lincoln 
on  the  n.w.  and  Norfolk  on  the  s.e.,  is  about  22  m.  in  length,  and  15  m.  in  average 
breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  and  murshy  shores,  and  receives  tlie  rivers  Witham, 
WcJland,  Ouse,  Nen.  and  Nar.  The  estuary  for  the  most  part  is  occupied  by  sand- 
banks, dry  at  low  water,  and  between  these  sandbanks  are  the  channels  througii  which 
the  rivers  mentioned  flow  into  the  Norlh  sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  channel  by  wliich 
the  Ouse  falls  into  the  sea,  considerable  tracts  of  land  liave  been- reclaimed.  Anchbrage 
is  affoixled  to  vessels  by  two  wide  spaces  or  pools  of  water,  called  respectively  Lynn 
deeps,  opposite  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  Boston  deeps,^  opposite  the  Lincolnshire 
coast. 

WASHBURN,  Cadvitallader  Colden.  ll.d.,  T).  Maine,  1818;  brother  of  EHhu  B. 
and  Israel,  jr.  He  removed  to  the  west  in  1839,  and  lived  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  He 
-was  elected  to  congress  in  1856  and  served  three  terms.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace 
conference  of  1861,  but  soon  after  raised  and  became  coh  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  com- 
manded an  expedition  into  Mississippi,  and  later  was  at  the  head  of  divisions  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaigns,  held  a  command  under  gen.  Banks  in  Louisiana,  and  rt ached 
the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  From  1867  to  1871  he  was  again  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  in  the  latter  .year  was  •elected  governor  of  Wisconsin  by  the  republican  party 
of  that  state.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  flour  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  ' 

WASHBURN,  Chableb  Ames,  b.  Maine,  1822;  educated  at  Bowdoin  college.  He 
went  to  California  in  1860,  became  cditr>r  and  afterward  proprietor  of  the  Aita  Call- 
f<tpiia.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  TimeSy  1868-61.  He  acted 
with  the  republicap  party  from  its  foundation,  was  a  presidential  elector  in  I860,  and 
was  minister  \o  Paraguay,  1861-68.  Violence  was  offered  to  hisl^alion  by  Lopez,  and 
Wabhlurn  saved  them  only  by  calling  the  aid  of  an  American  squadron. 

WASHBURN.  Edwahd  Abiel,  d.d.,  1819-81;  b.  Boston;  graduated,  Harvard  col- 
lege, 1838:  studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary,  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  Yale 
<)ollege,  graduating  1842;  was  licensed  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  after  preaching 
six  months  entered  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordained  by  bishop  Eastburn,  1844; 
was  rector  of  St.  PauFs,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  for  seven  years;  spent  six  months  in 
China,  1851.  returning  through  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Europe,  1853;  became 
rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Hartford,  and  prof,  of  church  polity  at  the  divinity  school, 
Middletown;  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Philadelphia,  1862;  of  Calvary  church.  New 
York,  1865;  visited  Europe,  1871,  as  a  delegate  of  the  evangelical  alliance.  Dr.  Wash- 
burn was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Bible  revision,  a  translator  of  part  of  Langc's 
*  commentaries,  a  contributor  to  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
a  broad  churchman  in  his  views,  fraternizing  cordially  with  ministers  and  Christians 
of  other  denominations.  His  intellectual  power  was  great,  and  h^e  was  admired  equally 
for  a  certain  symmetry  and  nobleness  of  character.  . 

WASHBURN.  Emory,  Lii.D.,  1800-77;  b.  Mass.;  graduated^alL. Williams  college  in 
1817  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Worcester, 
1828-56,  attaining  a  high  rank.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  1844r-47, 
and  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1854-55.  He  had  previously  served  in  both  branches  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  had  declined  a  whig  nomination  for  congress,  though  in  a 
district  surely  whig.  The  overthrow  of  the  whigs  in  Massachusetts  by  the  *'  know- 
nothings"  cut  short  his  political  career.  He  afterward  acted  with  the  republican  party, 
and  was  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  prof,  in  the  Harvard  law  school,  1855-76.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  TVeatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Eeal  Property  (1860-62)  and  Law  of 
Easements  and  Servitudes  (1863). 

WASHBURN,  Israel,  1784-1876;  b.  Mass.;Jn  1806  went  to  Maine,  and  two  years 
later  became  a  shipbuilder  on  the  Kennebec  river,  near  the  site  of  Richmond.  He 
afterward  settled  in  Livermore,  Maine.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Benjamin, Wil- 
liam Drew,  Elihu  Benjamin,  Cadwallader  Colden,  €haries  A.>and  Israel,  jr. 

WASHBURN,  Israel,  jr.,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine;  cnlled^to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  profession  with  success  till  18^0,  when  he  was  elected  to  congrcps; 
and  he  was  four  times  re-elected.  He  was  governor  of  Maine,  1861-62,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  collector  of  Portland.    He  is  now  (1881),  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

WASHBURN.  WiLLL^M  Burritt,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
1844.  He  became  a  manufacturer  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  in  1850,  and  of  the  house  in  1854.  In 
1862  he  was  unanimotisly  elected  to  congress  on  the  republicain  ticket,  and  wa^jtei|^ 
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times  re-elected.  He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts.  1871-74,  xrhen  he  resigned,  baring 
been  elected  lo  fill  the  remainder  of  Charles  Sumner's  term  in  the  U.S.  senate.  His  term 
expired  in  1875. 

WASHBURNE,  Elihtj  BEyjAMiN,  b.  Livcrmore,  Me.,  1816;  as  a  boy  was  appren- 
ticed in  the  Kennebec  Jmirnal  office;  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law  school;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1842  began  practice  at  Galena,  III.,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  gen.  Grant.  He  Wiis  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  in  1853,  and  held  hisstal 
until  18G9,  joming  the  republican  party  not  long  after  its  organization.  In  186Si  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  by  president  Grant,  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill-heal tli,  and 
w.is  appointed  minister  to  France,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1877,  when  he  was 
recalled  at  his  own  request.  In  the  Franco-Pru.ssian  war  he  was  requested  by  the  Gt^r- 
nian  government  to  ace  as  its  representative  in  France.  He  remained  in  Paris  during 
the  siege  and  the  rule  of  the  commune,  and  his  energetic  and  impartial  aid  to  foreign 
citizcms  and  to  suffering  Parisians  were  recognized  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Germany  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States. 

WASHIHG  AND  WASHING  MACHINES.  Although  domestic  washing  is  a  simple 
enough  process,  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  most  efficiefat  way 
of  conducting  it,  in  so  far  as  experience  and  correct  principles  can  guide  such  an  opera- 
tioii.  The  first  essential  is  suitable  water,  in  other  words,  mft  water.  See  Wateh- 
SUPPLY.  Yellow  soap  (q.v.)  bjing  the  kind  chiefly  used  in  washing  linen,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  purchase  it  very  pale  in  color,  or  very  low  in 
pri:e.  In  order  to  gratifv  the  desire  for  a  light  color  soap-makers  are  obliged  tt) 
reduce  the  strength  of  good  dark  soaps  with  adulterants;  and  it  will  give  some  idea  of 
how  easily  the  demand  for  cheapness  may  be  met  to  state  that  hiird  soap  which  shousd 
not  contain  so  much  as  25  per  cent  of  water,  can  be  made  with  as  much  as  75  per  cenL 
S():".p,  as  is  well  known,  improves  by  keeping.  Soft  or  potash  soap  is  sometimes  used  to 
wash  coarse  things,  on  account  of  its  being  stronger  than  hard  soap,  but  its  sraeli  i>» 
objectionable.  Soda  is  easily  procured  good;  and  with  respect  to  washing-powders,  ;ls 
th'jir  merit  depends  on  the  amount  of  alkali  which  they  contain,  suliice  it  to  say  that  lo 
buy  them  is  only  a  dear  way  of  buying  soda. 

In  arranging  clothes  for  washing,  it  Is  desirable  to  sort  them  into  kinds  most  suitable 
for  washing  together;'  such  as  lace,  nets,  and  fine  muslin  into  one  heap;  white  body- 
linen  into  another;  colored  things  of  the  nature  of  prints  and  ginghams  into  another; 
and  so  on.  It  is  also  desirable  to  wash  clothes  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  soiled. 
Previous  to  washing,  all  white  articles  should  be  soaked  for  a  night  in  cold  water,  in 
which  a  little  soda  has  been  dissolved,  as  the  steeping  in  alkaline  water  greatly  aid?  in 
removing  all  dirt  of  a  greasy  nature.  The  clothes  should  then  be  washed  twice  in  clean 
tepid  water  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  soap.  If-  the  water  is  quite  cold,  the  dirt  is  taken 
off  with  difllculty;  and  if  too  hot,  it  is  apt  to  fix  it  into  the  fiber  of  the  cloth.  •  The 
clothes  should  npxt  be  examined  for  spots  or  stains,  so  as  to  remove  them,  if  possible,  by 
an  additional  rubbing;  after  which  they  are  boiled  for  at  least  15  minutes  in  soap  and 
water.  Ink-stains  or  iron-molds  require  to  be  taken  out  with  oxalic  acid,  or  the  essential 
salts  of  lemon  (oxalate  of  potash);  .and  fruit-stains  by  boiling  the  stained  part  with 
pearl-ash.  After  being  boiled,  the  clothes  are  rinsed  twice  in  cold  water;  and  in  the 
second  rinsing,  a  little  stone  blue  is  added,  to  neutralize  any  yellowness  occasioned  by 
the  washing.     When  this  is  done,  they  are  wrung,  and  hung  out  to  dry. 

For  the  washing  of  flannels,  it  is  even  more  desiraole  that  the  water  should 
bs  softer  than  for  linen  or  cotton;  and  it  should  contain  no  soda  or  pot4ish  in  any 
form,  as  although  a  little  alkali  would  more  effectually  remove  dirt,  yet  it  always 
turns  woolens  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  thickens  them.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber also  that  all  rubbing,  wringing,  or  squeezing  tends  to  make  woolen  goods  shrink, 
by  facilitating  their  tendency  to  felt  or  mat  into  a  thicker  fabric.  Wfth  respect  to 
ladies'  colored  dresses  made  of  fine  wool,  such  as  merino,  it  is  considered  best  to  wash 
them  in  warm  soft  water  with  ox-gall,  say  a  pint  in  a  tubful  of  water.  Ox-gall  is  a  soap 
in  its  chemiciil  nature,  and  it  clears  and  brightAis  the  colors. 

The  washing  of  printed  cotton  fabrics,  especially  muslins,  has  of  late  years  become  a 
difFiGult  operation,  on  account  of  the  fugitive  nature  of  some  of  the  dye-stuffs  employed. 
The  beautiful  hues  produced  by  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors,  and  by  the  arcJiil  lakes 
in  imitation  of  them,  have  led  to  their  being  extensively  used  in  calico-printing,  as  well 
a^  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  and  wool.  These  dyes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  permanent  on 
any  fabric;  but  on  cotton  they  require  to  be  fixed  by  mordants,  such  as  albumen  (white 
of  eg^\  which  will  scarcely  stand  washing  at  all,  and  to  which  hot  water  is  utter 
destruction.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  other  dyes,  such  as  the  light  blue  produced 
by  artificial  ultramarine.  If  economy  is  to  be  studied,  it  is  far  better  to  have  printed 
dresses  done  in  fast  colors — the  reds  and  purples,  from  madder,  for  exampje — as  they, 
although  less  attractive  at  first,  can  be  washed  without  injuring  their  appearance.  K\\ 
such  articles  should  be  washed  in  soft  warm  water;  that  which  has  been  used  for 
flannels,  if  not  too  dirty,  will  do.  When  thoroughly  cleaned,  rinse  them  well  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  contact  before  they  are  hung  up  to 
dry. 

White  silk  articles,  as  stockings  and  gloves,  should  be  washed  with  soap,  first  in 
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.milk  warm,  and  afterward  in  nearly  boiling  water.  They  will  be  improved  if  hung  up 
for  a  short  lime  in  the  fumes  of  buniing  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid)  while  still  damp. 

\Vc  have  now  to  notice  the  domestTc  washin*- -machines  wliich  have,  of  late  years, 
come  into  rather  extensive  use.  A  machine  of  tins  kind,  when  in  motion,  ought  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  agitation  as  will  keep  up  a  constant  change  in  the  deterging  solu- 
tion in  contact  with  the  linen,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  clothes  to  slide  over  each 
other  in  a  somewhat  analogous  manner  to  hand-was liing.  There  is  an  eld  form  of 
"washing-machine  called  the  dolly-tub,  which  has  been  in  use  in  Yorkshire  for  upward 
of  elghiy  years.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  presser  or  dolly,  which  is  simply  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  say  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  from  three  to  five  legs  rounded  at  the 
ends;  the  whole  exactly  resembling  a  footstool,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  upright  rod 
or  spindle  from  its  center,  with  a  cross  piece  at  the  top  for  working  it.  Any  vessel, 
such  as  a  tub,  barrel,  or  box,  may  be  used  to  hold  the  clothes,  which  are  washed  by 
moving  the  dolly  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  at  the  same  time  a  certain  pressure 
being  exerted  on  them  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Of  recent  washing-machines  a  certain  class  of  them  are  modifications  of  the  dolly- 
machine,  with  spring-ribbed  boards,  on  which  the  linen  is  rubbed  by  a  swinging  motion. 
Another  class  consists  of  boxes  which  also  oscillate  upon  an  axis,  but  operate  by  jerking 
the  clothes  and  w^ater  from  side  to  side.  A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  efllcicnt  class, 
are  made  upon  the  principle  of  the  dtijsh -wheel,  so  much  used  in  large  bleach- works.  In 
this  machine,  the  materials  to  be  washed  are  lifted  by  internal  ribs  on  the  rim  of  a  farge 
wheel,  and  allowed  to  fall  with  some  force  from  fully  half  its  height  into  the  cleansing 
liquid — this  being  of  course  repeated  as  the  wheel  rotates. 

In  a  dash-wheel  washing-machine  for  domestic  purposes,  by  Messrs.  Summerscales 
&  Sons,  Krei^hley,  Yorkshire,  the  linen  is  put  inside  the  drum  or  dash-wheel  (a  sparred 
cylinder),  which  has  a  reciprocating  action,  so  that,  after  making  a  complete  revolution, 
it  is  reversed.  The  clothes  are  thus  driven  both  ways  through  the  water,  and  the  quick 
reversing  action  of  the  machine  gives  them  a  jerk  or  dash  at  each  change  of  motion — the 
equivalent  of  the  fall  from  a  large  dash-wheel.  There  are  brushes  on  the  inside  of  the 
drum,  which  are  brought  into  play  if  the  clothes  are  coarse  and  dirty,  but  are  turned  out 
of  action  if  they  are  of  a  fine  descripton.  A  machine  of  this  kind,  26  in.  wide,  will  take 
in  2  pair  of  sheets  or  a  dozen  of  shirts  at  a  time,  and  by  turning  the  handle  with  a  brisk 
motion,  they  will  be  washed  in  8  or  10  minutes.  The  lather  for  linen  is  made  up  with 
one  pound  of  soap,  half  a  pound  of  soda,  and  three  quarts  of  water — the  last  being 
poured  in  boiling.     Only  about  half  as  much  soap  is  required  as  for  washing  by  hand. 

The  wringing  is  performed  by  passmg  the  wet  clothes  through  wooden  rollers,  the 
upper  one  being  temporarily  covered  with  flannel  to  protect  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes, 
etc.,  from  damage.  The  necessary  pressure  is  obtained  by  a  means  of  a  spring,  and 
before  tm-ning  the  rollers,  theT  washing-cylinder  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  AVith  the  aid  of 
mangling-boards  the  clothes  are  mangled  by  these  same  rollers. 

Waff/iirif/  by  steamy  though  little  known  in  England,  is  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  France.  The  r'rench  chemist,  Chaptal,  first  brought  the  process  to  perfection. 
Besides  a  sjiving  of  fuel,  soap,  and  manual  hibor  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-half,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  linen  attending  rubbing  and  beating  is  avoided.  The  efficacy  of 
steam  in  washing  depends  upon  its  penetrating  and  dissolving  property.  The  clothes 
are  first  steeped  in  a  le,y  of  soda  or  potash,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alkali  ancf  soap,  and  then 
hung  in  a  wooden  vessel  kept  full  of  steam  by  a  pipe  communicating  with  a  boiler.  On 
ii  small  scale,  a  large  cask,  made  air-tight,  will  answer,  and  a  common  tea-kei  tie  will 
produce  steam  enough.  There  must  be  an  aperture  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  when  the 
.steam  first  enters;  the  air  being  expelled,  the  aperture  is  shut.  In  half  an  hour  the  dirt 
is  sufficiently  loosened  to  wash  out  with  ease,  and  the  linen  is  found  to  be  extremely 
white. 

WASHING  OP  FEET  (called  in  Latin  pedilamim,  and  sometimes  mandatum,  from  the 
first  word  of  the  *'  little  chapter"  in  the  service),  one  of  the  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  holy  v/eek  (q  v.)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  forms  part  of  the  service  of  holy 
Thursday,  which  day,  from  the  word  manilatutn,  is  also  called  Maundy  Thursdny.  The 
origin  of  this  observance  is  extremely  ancient.  It  is  founded  on  the  example  anci  exhor- 
tation of  our  Lord  in  John  xiii.  5-14;  and  is  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  Tertullian, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  early  councils.  In  some  churches, 
however,  or  at  least  at  some  particular  periods,  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremonial  was  good 
Friday,  although  for  many  centuries  it  has  uniformly  been  assigned  to  holy  Thursday. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  from  the  ceremonial  of  the  holy  week,  another 
washing  of  the  feet  (also  called  pedilavium),  which,  in  the  case  of  catechumens,  preceded 
baptism,  and  which,  in  many  churches,  was  accompanied  by  a  washing  of  the  head. 
captUamim,  and  took  place  on  palm  Sunday  (q.v.),  thence  called  **  Dominica  Captilavii." 
To  this  usage  Sts.  Ambrose  and  Augustine  distinctly  refer.  In  the  mediaival  and  modern 
church,  the  washing  of  feet  has  generally  followed  the  solemn  mass  of  the  day.  In  those 
churches  where  the  ceremony  is  still  retained,  the  olficiating  bishop  or  priest,  wearing  a 
cope  and  girt  with  a  towel,  and  attended  by  <i  deacon  and  subdeacon,  washes,  dries,  and 
kisses  the  right  foot  of  a  certain  number  of^  pilgrims,  generally  twelve,  in  memory  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  after  which  all  the  pilgrims  are  hospitably  entertained^ an^^^e^fc^ 
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person  by  the  bishop,  who  distributes  to.  each  a  dole  in  money  or  provisions.  An  appro* 
priale  service,  consisting  of  a  gospel  (John  xiii.  1-14)  sung  by  the  deacon,  a  chapter  (**  Man- 
datum  novum*')  chanted  by  tlie  choir,  and  a  prayer  by  the  bishop,  accompanies  the  cere- 
monial. The  wjishing  of  ihe  pilgrims'  feet  on  holy  Thursday  forms  a  very  strikioi?  pai^ 
in  the  holy  week  ceremonial  as  carried  out  not  only  by  the  pope,  but  also  by  the  bi*&hop^ 
in  most  of  the  great  cathedrals  abroad.  It  was  also  practiced  by  kings  and  other  royal 
and  noble  persouages,  even  down  to  a  very  recent  date.  '    , 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Alabama,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Tombigbee  river; 
about  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,588—4,526  of  American  birth,  1753  colored.  Co.  seat,fc 
St.  Stephens.  • 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas;  containing  a  sandstone  called  millstone! 

frit;  860  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  23,844-23,700  of  American  birth,  1,109  colored.     Co.  seat, 
'ayetteviUe. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n,w.  Florida,  having  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  its  8.  border; 
1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,089—4,067  of  American  birth,  918  colored.     Co.  seat.  Vernon. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia;  drained  by  the  Ogeechee  and  other  rivers; 
900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,964—21,928  of  American  birth,  12,619  colored.  Co.  seat,  San- 
dersville. 

\YASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Kaskaskia  river;  550 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21.117—16,852  of  American  birth,  212  colored.     Co.  seat,  Nashville. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  n.  bv  the  Muscatalnck  river; 
580  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 18,954—18,687  of  American  birth,  3  colored.     Co.  seat,  Salem. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Iowa  river;  575  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  20,376—18,518  of  American  birth,  95  colored.     Co.  seat,  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Kansas;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 14,910—12,422  of  Ameri- 
can  birth,  19  colored.     Co.  seat,  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky;  870  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 14,419—14,288  of 
American  birth,  2,481  colored.     Co.  seat,  Springfield. 

WASHINGTON,  a  par.  in  e.  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Pearl  river;  600 
eq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,190—5,184  of  American  birth,  1175  colored.     Co.  seat,  Franklinton. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maine,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  s. ;  2,950 
sq.m, ;  pop.  '80,  44,477—87,626  of  American  buth,  276  colored.     Co.  seat,  Machias. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Mainland,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Potomac  river, 
drained  bv  the  Antietnm  and  other  rivers,  haviner  the  Blue  Ridge  or  South  mountain  on 
its  e.  border;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 88,561—87,942  of  American  birth,  8,064  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Ilagerstown. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  s.  bound- 
ary; 375  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 19,562—11,889  of  American  birth,  68  colored.  Co.  seat,  Still- 
water. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  bound- 
ary separating  it  from  Arkansas;  partly  subject  to  inundation;  about  1000  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  25,365—25,001  of  American  birth,  21,891  colored.     Co.  seat,  Greenville.  . 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  hilly,  well-timbered,  and  containing  vast 
mineral  resources;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 12,895—12,478  of  American  birth,  1038  coioreA 
Co.  seat,  Potosi. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Nebraska,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
consisting  of  fertile  prairies  well  watered;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,631 — 6,861  of  American 
birth,  20  colored.     Co.  seat,  Blair. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  having  lake  George  for  its  n.w.  boundnrv, 
lake  Champlain  on  the  e.,  and  the  Hudson  river  on  the  w. ;  870  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 47,8t4 
— 41,525  of  American  birth,  355  colored.    Co.  seats,  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Albemarle  sound, 
having  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  river  on  the  n.w.  margin;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,923 
—8,910  of  American  birth,  4,377  colored.     Co.  seat,  Plymouth. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  s.  and  s.e.  by  the  Ohio  river, 
containing  valuable  petroleum  wells;  650  sq.m.;  pop. '80, 43,244 — 40,191  of  American 
birth.     Co.  seat,  Marietta. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Oregon,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Coast  range:  830 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,7,082—5,902  of  American  birth,  117  colored.    Co.  seat,  Hillsborough. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Monongahela 
river,  produced  in  one  year  1,862.752  lbs.  of  wool;  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  one  year, 
$696,080;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  55,417—52,190  of  American  birth;  2,645  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Rhode  Island,  having  the  Narragansett  bay  for  its  e. 
boundnry,  on  the  s.  the  Atlantic  ocean;  370  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 22,495—20,100  of  American 
birth,  780  colored.    It  has  extensive  woolen  manufactures.     Co.  seat,  Kingston. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 16,181—16,162  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  1578  colored.     Co.  seat,  Jones  borough. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  produced  in  one  year  23,452  bales  of  cotton; 
600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  27,584— 24, <^98  of  Ameiicau  birth,  14,729  colored.  Co.  seat,  Bren- 
ham. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Utah;  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  4,235—8,205  of  A-'nerican 
birth,  79  colored.     Co.  seat,  St.  George. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Vermont,  containing  a  part  of  the  Green  mountains  and 
Camel's  Hump,  a  peak  rising  4,088  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  640  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80. 
25,^3^23,485  of  xVmericaii  birth,  85  colored.  Among  its  mineral  products  are  verd- 
antique  marble,  dolomite,  8en)eutine,  slate,  and  granite.  Co.  seat,  Moutpelier,  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  Clinch  mountain, 
contains  a  long  ridge  called  Walker's  mountidn;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,203 — 25,185  of 
American  birtli,  4,090  colored.     It  has  extensive  beds  of  solid  salt.    Co.  seat,  Abingdon. 

WASHINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Milwaukee,  Mequon,  and 
Rubicon  rivers;  482  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 23,442—15,903  of  American  birth,  2  colored.  Co. 
eat.  West  Bend. 

WASHIKGTOK,  D.  C,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  is  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  between  Auacostia  river 
and  llock  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Georgetown;  lat.  38**  51'  20 "  n.,  long.  77'  0' 
15'  w.;  35  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  136  from  Philadelphia,  205  from  New  York,  120  n.e. 
of  Richmond,  1203  from  New  Orleans,  2,000  from  San  Francisco,  160  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  and  800  from  the  ctipes  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  Potomac  at  Washing- 
ton is  one  m.  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessel**.  The  city  was  hud 
out  under  the  direction  of  gen.  Wafihingtoii,  on  a  handsome  scale  for  the  national  capital. 
on  a  plateau  40  ft.  above  the  river,  with  several  elevations,  with  streets  from  90  to  120  feet 
wide,  and  20  avenues  130  to  160  feet.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  capitol ;  the  while 
house,  residence  of  the  president ;  patent  office  ;  general  post-office  ;  treasury',  war, 
and  navy  departments  ;  Smithsonian  institute  (q.v.),  etc.  The  capitol,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  gentle  elevation,  in  a  pleasure-ground  of  35  acres,  was  commenced  in  1793, 
burned  by  British  troops  in  1814,  completed  in  1825.  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
spacious  wings  in  1851;  the  center  is  352  ft.  by  101,  with  a  lofty  iloine;  the  wings  142  by 
238  ft. ;  the  entire  buildiu^  being  751  ft.  long,  324  deep,  covering  3^  acres— the  center 
of  white  sandstone,  the  wings  white  marble.  The  rotunda,  under  the  dome,  contains 
several  national  pictures  by  Trumbull,  Weir,  Vanderlyn,  Powell,  Chapman,  etc.  The 
senate  chamber  is  a  noble  hall,  112  by  82  ft.,  with  galleries  for  1000  spectator's ;  the  hall 
of  representatives  is  139  by  93  ft. ;  with  galleries  for  1200.  The  old  senate  and  represent- 
ative chambers,  used  before  the  enlargement,  are  beautiful  rooms.  The  congressional 
library,  91  by  34  ft.,  contained  in  1876  upward  of  300.000  volumes.  The  capitol,  con- 
taining also  numerous  committee  rooms  and  offices,  is  highly  ornamented  with  rich 
marbles,  frescoes,  and  groups  of  statuary.  The  buildings  of  the  treasury  and  state  de- 
partments, post-office,  etc.,  are  msussive  and  spacious.  The  saloons  of  the  patent  office, 
filled  with  models,  are  1300  ft.  in  leni^th.  A  monument  to  Washington  intended  to  bo 
600  ft.  higii  remains .  unfinished.  The  city  also  contains  numerous  large  hotels,  50- 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Baptist  college,  three  daily  and  several  weekly  news- 
papers, academies,  schools,  etc.  The  public  buildings  alone,  however,  are  spacious  and 
costly,  the  city  m  general  having  a  scattered  and  mean  appearance.  During  the  war  of 
secession,  from  its  exposed  position,  it  was  threatened  with  capture,  and  was  surrounded 
by  fortifications,  and  converted  into  an  intrenched  camp.    Pop.  in  '78.  131.947. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  {anic\  was  built  on  the  Potomac,  as  a  compromise  after  a  lonj: 
conflict  in  congress  over  the  claims  of  rival  places.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
*  March  30,  1791,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and  the  location  of  the  public  squares  and 
buildings  were  determined  by  president  Washington  himself,  who  thus,  at  the  height  or 
his  fame,  availed  himself  of  the  skill  in  surveying  that  he  liad  acquired  in  his  youth. 
He  called  it  the  Federal  city,  but  after  his  death  it  received  his  name.  The  topoffniphi- 
cal  plan  is  a  mtmument  of  French  influence  which  at  the  time  was  so  strong;  a  French 
engmeer,  under  the  direction  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  having  taken  as  a  basis  for 
his  plan  Versailles,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  France.  Thus  it  happened,  at  a  time 
when  the  words  "French  revolution"  were  unknown,  that  the  broad  avenues  crossing 
in  various  directions  rectangular  streets,  with  the  resulting  squares,  circles,  and  triangles, 
which  marked  the  residence  of  a  splendid  monarchy,  were  peri>etuated  in  the  capital 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  west.  Ihe  streets  from  n.  to  s.  are  numbered;  those  from 
e.  to  w.  are  lettered;  and  crossing  these  in  different  directions  are  21  avenues,  named 
after  various  states,  and  the  newly  laid  out  Executive  avenue  winding  from  the  presi- 
dent's house  around  the  city  to  the  capitol.  The  streets  and  avenues  are  from  70  to  160 
ft.  wide,  and  their  aggregate  length  is  more  than  250  miles.  As  the  plan  was  so  extensive 
and  the  actual  growth  for  many  years  was  very  small,  Washington  was  often  satirically 
called  '*  the  city  of  magnificent  distances."  In  1800  it  was  said,  **  The  capitol  is  on  an 
eminence  near  the  center  of  the  immense  country  called  hero  '  the  city.'  Tiiere  is  one 
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good  tavern  and  several  other  houses  are  finished  or  being  built."    Framyfvanla  avexme 
was  then  a  deep  morass  covered  with  bushes.    For  years  members  of  congresa  lived 
principally  in  Georgetown.     As  a  higher  price  was  asked  for  land  around  the  capitol, 
the  must  coinmandmg  and  healthful  portion  of  the  city  remained  unoccupied  for  more 
than  50  yeara.     TUe  stores  and  dwellings  advanced  toward  the  n.w.  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue.     In  1839  an  English  traveler  said,  **  The  town  looks  like  a  large  straggling  vil- 
lage reared  in  a  drained  swamp."    In  1851  the  work  of  laying  out  and  adorning  the  res- 
ervations and  parks  was  commenced  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  A,  J.  Downing,  bor 
his  death,  the  next  year,  and  the  neglect  of  congress  arrested  it  for  20  years.     In  1871 
came  a  new  era.     A  government  for  the  district  was  establibhed  by  congress  with  a  gov- 
ernor and  legislature  and  a  board  of  public  works,  to  which  was  given  control  of  the 
streets,  avenues,  and  sewers  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  with  authority  to  im- 
prove them  under  a  general  plan.     A  system  of  sewerage  and  of  pavements  was  organ- 
ized which  resulted  in  regradiug  most  of  the  highways,  paving  160  m.  of  streets  with 
stone,  wood,  or  concrete,  planting  about  80,000  shade  trees,  and  improving  the  public 
squares  with  fences  and  trees.     In  three  years  the  city  was  tr^iusformed.     From  that  time 
to  the  present  a  very  large  number  of  public  buildings  and  private  residences  has  been 
erectea.     The  city  covers  about  6,000  acres,  of  which  the  government  reservations  com- 
prise 500,  and  the  streets  2,500,  leaving  3,000  for  the  lots  on  which  private  residences  are 
built.     Half  of  the  ground  therefore  is  not  built  upon ;  and  as  the  open  phices  are  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  fresh  air  is  abundant  and  healthfulness  is  greatiy  promoted.     The  uo- 
ilu luting  surface  of  the  city  produces  a  constant  variety  of  scenery  without  obstructing 
the  travel.    Its  environs  present  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  landscape,  which  is  seea 
to  the  best  advantage  from  the  portico  or  tlie  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  drew  from  Hum- 
boldt the  declaration,  *'Iu  all  my  travels  I  have  hot  seen  a  more  charming  panorama.'* 
The  capitol  building  is  tlie  most  conspicuous  object;  its  white  dome  being  visible  from 
all  directions  for  miles  around.     Its  lofty  position,  niassiveness,  and  harmonious  effect 
have  elicited  a  general  verdict  from  good  judges  of  all  lands  that  it  is  one  of  the  m<xt 
impressive  edifices  of  modern  times.     The  central  building  was  designed  chiefly  by  B. 
H.  Latrobe,  and  the  extension  with  the  dome  by  Thomas  U.  Walter.     The  new  hall  of 
representatives  was  occupied  in  1857,  and  the  senate  chamber  in  1859.    During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  the  work  was  carried  on;  the  great  dome  rose  from  day  to  day  while  the 
city  was  an  intrenched  car  p,  and  at  the  close  of  1863  the  statue  of  freedom  was  lifted  to 
its  place.    The  rotunda  is  96  ft.  in  diameter  and  180  in  height.     The  senate  chamber,  ia 
the  center  of  the  n.  wing,  is  plainly  finished,  but  the  corridors  and  committee  rooms  arc 
elaborately  adorned.     The  marble  stairway  is  a  gem  of  architecture;  the  long  apartmeat 
in  the  rear  is  constructed  of  the  richest  varieties  of  marble;  and  near  at  hand  are  the 
splendid  room  for  the  president  and  the  plainer  one  for  the  vice-president.     The  a.  wing 
contains  the  hall  for  the  house  of  representatives,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  legisbr 
tive  chamber  in  the  world.     The  old  senate  chamber  now  accommodates  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  old  hall  of  the  house — not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  room  in  the  build- 
ing— contains  statues  of  distinguished  men  of  tb.e  several  states.     The  library  of  congress, 
in  the  western  projection  of  the  central  building,  comprises  three  communicating  and 
thoroughly  fire-proof  halls.    As  a  copy  of  every  publication  for  which  a  copjTight  is 
taken  out  must  be  sent  to  it,  the  number  of  volumes  increases  rapidly — ^far  more  rapidly 
than  the  accommodation;  and  a  new  library  is  now  a  necessity.     The  president's  house, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  170  ft.  long,  86  ft,  deep, with  a  portico  of  8  Ionic  col- 
umns on  the  n.  and  a  semicircular  Ionic  colonnade  on  the  south.    It  is  built  of  freestone, 
and  after  it  had  been  burned  by  British  troops  in  1814,  its  blackened  walls  were  painted 
white;  hence  it  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  white  house."    The  largest  apartment — the 
•e.  room— is  80  ft.  by  40,  and  22  ft.  high.     Other  beautiful  rooms  are  named  from  the 
color  of  their  respective  decorations  and  furniture,  in  blue,  green,  and  red.     ThouRh 
lars^e  sums  have  been  expended  in  adorning  this  house  for  the  executive  head  of  the 
nation,  its  situation  on  low  and  marshy  grounds,  with  other  causes,  renders  it  unhealth- 
ful,  and  a  new  residence  on  a  more  elevated  site  will  probably  be  provided.    Twenty* 
jaci-es  of  the  grounds  around  it  are  inclosed  and  handsomely  laid;  out.     On  the  e.  of  the 
p  csident's  house  is  the  massive  treasury  building,  of  freestone  and  granite,  468  ft.  by 
^64,  with  Ionic  porticoes  on  all  the  four  sides,  the  monolithic  columns  on  the  s.  front 
being  3H  ft.  high  and  4^  ft.  in  diameter;  and  on  the  w.,  the  magnificent  building  for  tlie 
atate,  war,  and  navy  departments,  of  granite,  in  the  Roman-Doric  style,  567  ft.  by  348, 
with  four  fapades  of  which  those  on  the  n.  and  s.,  and  on  the  e.  and  w.  respectively  cor- 
respond.    The  department  of  the  interior  has  a  grand  Doric  building — commonly  known 
as  the  patent  office — of  marble,  freestone,  and  granite,  453  ft.  by  881.     The  general  post- 
office  building  is  of  marble,  in  the  pure  Corinthian  style,  800  ft.  by  204.    The  Smithson- 
ian institution,  one  of  the  greatest  adornments  of  the  city,  is  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  department  of  agriculture  occupies  a  building  of  brick  and  brown  stone,  in  the 
lienaissjmce  style,  170  ft.  by  61,  with  green  houses,  graperies,  and  experimental  grounds, 
around  it,  covering  10  acres.     The  business  of  the  department  is  the  aistribution  over  the 
country  of  seeds,  plants,  and  general  agricultural  information.    The  U.  8.  naval  obser- 
vatory is  on  the  Potomac  between  Wasiiington  and  Georgetown.     The  grounds  attached 
to  it  are  19  acres  in  extent.     From  the  flagstaff  on  the  dome  of  the  principal  building  a 
signal  ball  is  dropped  daily  at  noon,  transmitting  by  telegraphic  connections  the  mean 
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time  to  an  parts  of  the  United  States.  Another  edifice  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the 
reception  and  employment  of  the  great  equatorial  telescope  made  by  Alvan  Clark,  and 
mounted  in  1873.  It  has  an  object-glass  of  26  in.  and  cost  nearly  ^,000.  The  army 
medical  museum  contains  10,000  MS.  yols.  of  hospital  reports  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
8X)ecimens  representing  the  effects  of  wounds,  diseases,  and  surgical  operations^.  The 
microscopic  section  is  admirable ;  and  the  models  of  barracks,  hospitals,  ambulanjces,  and 
surgical  instruments  are  not  equaled  in  any  similar  collection.  The  medical  library  con- 
tains about  40.000  volumes.  The  government  printing  and  binding  establishment,  in  a 
building  800  ft.  by  175,  has  a  complete  equipment,  and  manufactures  about  1.000,000 
volumes  annually.  The  navy-yard,  about  a  m.  s.e.  of  the  capitol,  covers  about  27  acres, 
and  though  not  much  used  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  is  of  great  importance  in 
manufacturing  and  storing  supplies.  Besides  the  public  buildings  already  erected, 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  city  are  rented  for  the  department  of  Justice,  pension 
office,  commissary  bureau,  and  other  branches  of  service. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  with  various  degrees  of  success  to  adorn  the  city 
l)y  the  sculptor's  art.  There  are  equestrian  statues  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  Lin- 
coln, and  some  other  distinguished  men.  The  Corcoran  ^llery  of  art,  founded  by  the 
eminent  banker  whose  name  it  bears,  contains  also  his  collection  of  paintings,  statuary, 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  national  monument  to  Washington  was  commenced  m 
1848,  and  after  long  delay  is  now  to  be  completed  as  a  lofty  and  plain  obelisk,  70  ft. 
square  at  the  base  and  4'20  ft.  high. 

The  soldiers*  home,  a  national  institution  for  invalid  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  8  ra. 
B.  of  the  city,  was  established  in  1861,  by  the  purchase  of  200  acres  with  money  levied  by 
gen.  Scott  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  maintained 
-with  a  fund  accumulated  by  retaining  12i  cents  a  month  iromi  the  pay  of  each  private 
soldier.  The  buildings  are  hand.some,  and  the  grounds,  adorned  with  meadows,  groves, 
and  lakes,  contain  7  m.  of  beautiful  drives  and  supply  a  free  public  park  for  the  city. 
Here  also  the  j)residents  of  the  United  States  sometimes  find  a  pleasant  summer  retreat. 
The  naval  hospital  supplies  a  similar  home  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy. 
The  Columbia  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Kendall  green,  accommodates  100 
pupils  in  beautiful  buildings,  surrounded  with  100  acres;  the  hospital  of  the  insane  has 
a  commodious  building  in  the  midst  of  400  acres,  and  shelters  600  patients;  Providence; 
hospital  has  200  inmates;  the  Louise  home  is  a  beautiful  building,  on  the  finest  avenue 
of  tiie  city,  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Corcoran  as  a  memorial  of  his  daughter  and  a 
home  for  gentlewomen  who  have  become  poor.  The  Columbia  woman *s  hosspital,  the 
Washington  orphan  asylum,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  home,  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Vinccnrs  orphan  asylums,  St.  John's  hospital  for  children,  the  freedmen's  hospital,  and 
the  home  for  the  aged  under  the  care  of  *'  the  little  sisters  of  the  poor,"  are  among  the 
charitable  institutions  with  which  the  city  abounds.  Among  its  institutions  of  learning 
are  Columbian  university;  Gonzaga  college,  under  Jesuit  instruction;  and  Howard  uni- 
versity, for  colored  youth,  under  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  supervision. 

The  great  interests  centering  in  the  legislation  for  nearly  60,000,000-  of  people — 
embracing  88  states  and  9  territories — bring  to  the  cily  multitudes  of  people  of  every 
class  and  for  various  objects;  and  its  pleasant  winter  climate  makes  it  attractive  to  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  leisure  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  visitors  from  other  lands. 
The  fashionable  season  begins  with  the  meeting  of  congress  in  December.  From  Chri8^ 
mas  to  Lent,  receptions,  balls,  and  dinners  abound ;  tbe  levees  of  the  president,  members 
of  the  cabinet,  and  speaker  of  the  bouse  are  open  to  all  comers;  tbe  president  receives 
the  calls  of  the  public  from  12  to  8  p.m.  on  four  days  of  the  week;  and  on  Jan.  1  his 
reception  is  attended  by  foreign  ministers  in  officiarcostume,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  uniform,  officers  of  the  government,  members  of  congress,  and  citizens  gener- 
ally. 

There  are  120  church  edifices  representing  15  different  denominations.  The  principal 
.parts  of  the  city  and  of  Georgetown  are  well  supplied  with  street-cars.  Among  the 
places  of  amusement  are  Ford's  opera-house  and  the  National  theater.  Some  of  the  pub^ 
lie  halls  are  Lincoln,  Odd  Fellows',  Willard's,  Tallroadge,  and  the  Masonic  temple:  and  of 
the  hotels,  the  Arlington,  Ebbitt  house,  Willard's,  Riggs  house,  National,  and  Metropol- 
itan are  widely  known.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  population,  boarding- 
houses  greatly  abound.  The  number  of  government  officers  and  clerks  is  about  ^.000. 
During  the  rebellion  Washington  was  the  center  of  vast  military  operations.  Its  fortifi- 
cations "consisted  of  68  inclosed  forts  and  batteries,  having  an  aggregate  perimeter  of 
about  14  m.,  and  emplacements  for  1120  guns,  of  which  807,  besides  98  mortars,  were 
mounted;  of  93  unarmed  batteries  having  401  emplacements;  and  of  20  m.  of  infanti^r 
trenches.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  the  chain  bridge-works,  and  of  the 
stretch  across  the  Potomac  from  fort  Greble  to  fort  Lyon,  was  88  m. ;  82  m.  of  military 
roads,  besides  the  existing  streets  and  avenues  of  the  district,  afforded  the  means  of  com- 
munication." These  works  were  serviceable  for  the  safety  of  the  city  after  the  disasters 
of  1862  and  when  Early  marched  on  the  city.  Throughout  the  war  Washington  was  a 
vast  depot  for  military  supplies;  long  trains  of  army- wagons  were  almost  constantly 
passing  through  its  streets;  immense  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  were  erected, 
and  many  churches,  public  institutions,  and  the  capitol  itself  were  at  times  given  up  to 
this  service.    During  these  critical  years  property  greatly  depreciated  and  no  JiewJjuildi 
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ings  were  erected.    But  at  the  return  of  peace  the  rapid  building  up  of  the  new  Wa^- 
ington  already  described  began. 

Favorite  drives  out  of  the  city  take  visitors  to  the  soldiers'  home  with  its  enehanting 
view;  to  Rock  Creek  valley,  rich  in  flowers  and  forest  trees;  to  the  heights  above Georiif- 
town,  with  its  wide  and  impressive  prospect,  and  to  Arlington  heights  on  the  Vir^iiia 
shore,  with  its  city  of  the  dead  containing  15,000  union  soidiei-s*  graves,  and  its  view 
across  the  Potomac  bounded  by  the  dome  of  the  capitol. 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  in  s.w.  Indiana,  co.  seat  of  Daviess  co.;  pop.  *80,  4,923.  It 
is  19  m.  e.  of  Vincennes,  3  m.  e.  of  the  west  fork  of  White  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
coal  mines;  having  7  establishments.  It  contains  a  court-house,  2  banks  (1  national), 
and  3  newspapers.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  has 
manufactures  of  flour  and  woolen  goods. 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  in  s.e.  Iowa,  settled  1835;  co.  seat  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
'80, 2,950.  It  is  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Sigoumey  branch  of  the  Cliicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  railroad,  28  m.  n.e.  of  Fairfield.  It  is  tlie  center  of  a  fertile  farming  district, 
and  has  12  churches,  an  academy,  2  national  banks,  3  newspapers,  2  steam  elevators, 
and  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  flour,  and  agricultural  implements. 

WASHINGTON,  a  t.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  co.  of  Franklin,  55  m.  bv  rail  from  St.  Loui?; 
pop. '80,  2,421.  It  is  built  on  a  high  ridge  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  a  steam  ferry  connecting  the  town  with  tbe 
opposite  bank.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  a  shipping  point  for  prod- 
uce and  the  fire  and  potter's  clay  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  and  shippeti 
to  St.  Louis.  It  contains  a  savings  bank,  7  churches,  a  Turnverein  hall,  public  schoois, 
a  conreut,  a  Catholic  parochial  sctool,  a  free  Luthenin  school,  the  Jeffries  high  school, 
and  2  newspapers.     Its  industries  include  flour,  leather,  and  pork  packing. 

WASHINGTON,  the  seat  of  Washington  co.,  Penn.;  contains  a  ^court-house,  9 
churches,  several  banks,  a  female  seminary,  and  Wasliington  and  Jeflferson  college, 
formed  in  1865  by  the  union  of  Jefferson  college,  which  had  been  chartered,  1802,"ar 
Canonsburg,  7  miles  distant,  with  the  college  established  at  Washington  in  1806.  The 
union  of  these  adjacent  institutions,  several  times  previously  attempted,  became  after 
the  war  a  matter  of  necessity  to  both;  and  rev.  Dr  Beatty,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  having 
offered  $50,000  toward  an  endowment  for  the  united  college,  the  legislature,  in  1865. 
authorized  the-  union  with  the  imderetanding  that  parts  of  the  course  of  study  should 
be  pufsued  at  Canonsburg  and  parts  at  Washington.  But  as  this  partial  union  provui 
nnsatis factory,  the  le^slalure  subsequently  gave  authority  to  consolidate  the  whole  ai 
Washington.  Its  endowment  now  is  sufficient  for  9  professors,  and  its  new  buildings 
acconmiodate  all  the  departments. 

WASHINGTON,  Bushbod,  ll.d..  1759-1829;  b.  Virginia;  nephew  of  Geonre 
Washington,  being  the  son  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  younger  brother  of  tiie 
latter.  From  1780  to  1781  he  was  a  volunteer  member  of  col.  Mercer's  troop  of  horse. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  returnin^^  to  Virginia,  practiced  in  his  native  county.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Vu*ginia  house  of  delegates;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  state  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  He  was  appointed  in 
1798,  by  president  Adams,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  death  of  gen.  Washington,  he  left  Mount  Vernon  to  his  nephew  Bushrod. 

WASHINGTON,  George,  commander  in-chief  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  and  first  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Va.,  Feb.  22, 1732;  son  of  Augustine  Washington  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Ball;  a  descendant  of  John  Washington,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  England 
about  1657.  who  was  a  grandson  of  John  Washington,  mayor  of  Northampton,  and  first 
lay-proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Shirlv,  earl  Ferrers.  Lawrence,  an  elder  brother  of  John,  studied  at  Oxford;  John  re- 
sided at  one  time  at  South  Cave,  Yorkshire.  Being  royalists  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
both  emigrated,  and  became  landed  proprietors  and  planters  in  Virginia,  in  the  district 
between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  (Augustine  Wj^shington  died  when  his 
second  son  George  was  12  years  old,  leaving  a  large  property  to  his  widow  and  five 
children.  (His  education  in  the  indifferent  local  schools  extended  only  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  land-8urveying,\then  an  important  acquisition,  ^e 
grew  tall,  had  great  physical  strength,  and  was  fond  of  military  and  athletic  exercises^) 
(At  the  age  of  13  he  wrote  out,  for  n>s  own  use,  110  maximsof  civility  and  srood  behavior. , 
In  1740  his  elder  brother,  capt.  Lawrence  Washington,  served  uncler  admiral  Vernon 
in  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  and  named  his  residence  on  the  Potomac  Mount 
Vernon,  in  honor  of  his  commander,  who  offered  George  a  commission  as  midshipman 
on  his  ship,  which,  but  for  the  opposition  of  his  mother,  he  would  have  gladly  accepted. 
,He  then  spent  his  time  chiefly  with  his  brother  at  Mount  Vemon,)and  with  lord  Fairfax, 
who  owned  great  estates  in  the  Virginia  valley;  and  in  1748  he  engaged  to  survey  these 
wild  territories  for  a  doubloon  a  day,  camping  out  for  months  in  the'forest,  in  peril  from 
Indians  and  squatters,   (At  the  age  of  19,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years*  war,  he 
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was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  provincial  troops,  with  the  rank  of  maj. ;  in  1751  he  made 
Iiis  only  sea  voyage^a  trip  to  Barbadoes-/with  lus  brother  Lawrence,  who  died 
>ooQ  after,  and  leit  George  heir  to  his  estates  at  Jdount  Vernon.  )(At  22  (1754)  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  against  theFrench»  who  had  established  themselves  at  fort  Duquesnc 
(now  Pittsburg),  and  held  fort  Necessity  against  superior  numbers,  until  comjielled  to 
capitulate.)  (The  year  following,  when  two  regiments  of  regulars  were  led  against  fort 
Duquesne  by  gen.  Braddock,  W  ashington  volunteered ;  and  at  the  disastrous  ambuscade 
of  July  9,1755,  he  was  the  only  aid  not  killed  or  wounded.  | /fie  had  four  bullets  through 
bis  coat,  and  two  horses  were  shot  under  him.)  (The  Indians  believed  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  and  his  countrymen  were  proud  or  his  courage  and  conduct.)  (Two  thou- 
sand men  were  luised,  and  he  was  selected  to  command  them.)  An  1759  he  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Oustis,  a  wealthy  widow,  resigned  his  military  appointments,  and  engaged  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estates,  raising  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  carrying  on  brick-yards  and 
tistieries.j  (He  was,  like  nearly  ill  Americans  of  property  at  that  period,  a  slaveholder, 
and  possessed  at  his  death  124  slaves,  whom  he  directed,  in  his  will,  to  be  emancipated 
at  the  death  of  his^w^  (who  survived  him  but  three  years),  so  that  the  negroes  of  the 
two  estates,  who  Had  intermarried,  mi^ht  not  be  separated.]  He  was  for  some  vears  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  assembly;  and  m  1774,  though  opposed  to  the  idea  of  independ- 
cDce,  and  in  favor  of  the  union  with  Great  Britam  so  ardently  desired  by  all  British 
Americans,  he  was  ready  to  fight,  if  necessary,  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists. (He  spoke  seldom  and  briefly;  but  Patrick  Henry  declared  him  to  be,  "  for  solid 
information  ami  sound  judgment,  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  in  the  assembly.") 

.''The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  (April  19,  1775)  called  the  country  to  arms;  and 
Washington,  then  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  was  elected  commander-in-chief 
by  that  body.  ^  ^e  hastened  to)the  camp  at  [Cambridge;  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
tioslon;  was  driven  from  New  York;  compelled  to  retreat  across  New  Jersey;  often 
defeated  and  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits,  by  disaffection,  lack  of  men  and  sup- 
plies, and  even  cabals  against  his  authority;  but  by  his  calm  courage,  prudence,  firm- 
ness, and  perseverencc,  he  brought  the  war,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  allies,  to  a  success- 
ful termination  ;\  and  (Dec.  23,  1788),  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  achieved, 

(he  retired  from  the  army  to  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had,  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
war,  but  once  visited.')  yHe  refused  pay,  but  kept  a  minute  account  of  his  personal 
expenses,  which  were  reimbursed  by  congress. )  in  1784  he  crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  see 
his  lands  in  western  Virginia,  and  planned  the  James  river  and  Potomac  canals.  The 
shares  voted  him  by  thestate  he  gave  to  endow  Washington  college,  at  Lexington,  Va., 
and  for  a  university.  (The  federation  of  stalos  having  failed  to  give  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, Wasliington  proposed  conventions  for  commercial  purposes,  which  led  to  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  formed  the  present  federal  constitution, 
considered  by  him  as  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Under  this  consti- 
tution he  was  chosen  president,  and  inaugurated  al  New  York,  April  80,  1789.^  With 
"Lady  Washin^on,"  so  tenned  by  the  courtesy  of  the  period,  he  presided  over  a  federal 
court,  far  more  formal  and  elegant  than  exists  at  this  day,  and  made  triumphal  progresses 
in  the  north  and  south,  {buring  his  second  term  of  office,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  republican  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  and 
refusing  a  third  election,  he  issued,  in  1796,  his  farewell  address,  and  retired  to  Mount 
Vemon.1  In  1797,  when  there  arose  a  difficulty  with  France,  threatening  hostilities,  he 
was  appointed  lieutgen.  and  commander-in-chief.  [On  the  Dec.  12th,  1799, 
be  was  exposed  in  the  saddle,  for  several  hours,  to  cold  and  snow,  and  attacked 
with  acute  laryngitis,  for  which  he  was  repeatedly  and  largely  bled,  but  sunk  rapidly, 
and  died,  Dec.  14  julis  last  words  were  characteristic.  He  said:  "I  die  hard;  hut  I 
am  not  afraid  to  go.  I  believed  from  my  first  attack  that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My 
breath  cannot  last  long.''  A  little  later  he  said:  "  I  feel  myself  going.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attentions;  but  I  pray  you  to  take  no  more  trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off 
quietly.  I  cannot  last  long.*"  After  some  instructions  to  his  secretary  about  his  burial, 
be  became  easier,  felt  his  own  pulse,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  ^  (He  was  mourned 
even  by  his  enemies,  and  deserved  the  record:  *'  First  in  peace,  first  m  war,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.") (Washington  was  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  with  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  large  head,  and  strong  arms;  a  bold  and  graceful  rider  and  hunter;  attentive  to  his 
perwnal  appearance  and  dignity;  gracious  and  gentle,  though  at  times  cold  and  reserved; 
childless,  but  very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  and  his  adopted  children — nephews 
and  nieces.  His  best  portraits  are  those  by  Stuart,  and  statue  by  Houdin  at  Richmond. 
He  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  church  of  England. — See  art.  United  States; 
also  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  12  vols.  8vo  (Boston,  1834-37);  Life  of 
WashingU}n,  by  chief- justice  Marshall,  5  vols,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1805);  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Washington  Irving,  5  vols.  8vo  (New  York,  1855-69);  etc. 

WASHINGTON,  George  {ante),  1733-99;  b.  Bridges  creek,  Westmoreland  co.,  Ya., 
the  eldest  of  four  sons  of  Augustine  Washington,  by  his  second  wife.  His  fathex.  who 
died  in  1744,  bequeathed  to  George  the  lands  and  mansion  which  were  the  family 
bomestcnd  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  other  children  were  all  handsomely  provided 
for  by  his  will,  and  to  the  widow  was  left  a  life-interest  in  the  propcrtv  of  those  by  his 
second  marriage.    But  whUe  the  family  were  thus  left  in  good  circumstances,  and  large 
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landed  proprietors,  the  facilities  for  education  in  tbe  colonies — particularly  in  the  south 
— were  at  this  time  so  meager,  that  the  younger  children  were  forced  to  depend  on  the 
poor  common  schools  of  Uie  neighborhood,  where  they  acquired  but  the  Teriest  rudi- 
mentary branches.  Such  education  as  he  received,  George  completed  by  the  lime  be 
was  16  years  of  age,  his  last  two  years  of  schooling  having  been  devoted  mainly  to 
the  study  of  engineering-geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying;  probably  from  his 
having  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  anil  also  because  the  profession  promised  advao- 
tages,  in  view  of  the  wild  state  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  accurate 
surveys.  Besides,  Gkorge  was  athletic  in  form,  given  to  much  exercising,  a  ^racefnl 
and  expert  rider,  and  fond  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Woods  and  encampments.  He  had 
the  customary  boyish  proclivity  toward  imitation  of  military  service,  possibly  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  appears  to  have  been  generally  chosen  as  their  leader,  and  to  have 
been  deferred  to  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  arose  among  them  b^  the  compan- 
ions of  his  youth.  As  a  growing  lad,  he  wad  not  remlirkable  in  his  aptitude  for  book 
knowledge;  was  rather  reserved  and  sedate  in  his  demeanor;  and  was  more  tban  ie^ 
usual  among  boys  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  Another  reason  for  his  adopting  tbe 
profession  which  he  did,  was  the  aversion  M  his  mother  to  parting  with  him  for  long 
periods,  an  objection  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  a  position  in  the  British 
navy,  when  it  was  offered  him  by  admiral  Vernon.  In  17^  he  received  a  commiseioa 
as  public  surveyor,  and  the  summer  months  of  the  next  three  ^ears  were  occupied  by 
him  in  the  duties  of  his  profession:  more  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  Alleglianies^ 
and  ranging  over  the  immense  tracts  of  land  owned  by  lord  Fairfax.  8urveyoi8  were 
scarce,  and  the  remuneration  was  ample,  and  as  the  young  Virginian  was  economical. 
he  saved  money,  and  acj^uired  property  by  purchase,  long  before  he  reached  his  majority. 
This  fact,  and  the  qualities  of  character  which  he  displayed,  gained  him  a  solid  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  thus  early  regarded  with  esteem  and  confidence  by  the  leading  men 
in  the  province.  The  year  1751  found  the  frontiers  threatened  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  frequent  attacks  and  depredations  occurred,  necessitating  some  provision 
for  the  public  safety.  The  colony  was  accordingly  divided  into  military  districts,  to 
each  of  which  an  adjutant-general  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  a  salary 
of  £150  per  annum.  Greorce  Washington  received  one  of  these  appointments,  and 
entered  with  zeal  on  the  study  of  the  art  of  war  and  military  tactics  and  strategy,  under 
experienced  provincial  ofBcers,  among  whom  was  his  elder  brother,  who  had  seen 
service  on  the  Spanish  main.  These  studies  were  varied  by  an  excursion  wtth  his 
brother  (Laurence  Washington)  to  Barbadoes,  whither  the  latter  was  sent  by  his  physi- 
cians; and  who,  on  his  death  soon  after,  bequeathed  to  Qeorge  the  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father.  The  care  of  this  property,  and  his 
military  duties  occupied  George  until  1758,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner,  by 
governor  Dinwiddle,  to  gain  information  coneerning  the  intentions  of  the  French,  who 
had  sent  an  expedition  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio.  Washington  acquitted  himself 
of  this  mission  very  creditably,  displaying  great  judgment,  coolness,  and  address.  In 
the  spring  of  1754  he  was  made  second  in  command  of  the  six  companies  which  formed 
the  military  establishment  of  the  colony,  and  with  three  of  these  companies,  was  sent 
forward  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the  Ohio.  This  was  his  first  campaign,  and  be  at 
once  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  a  detachment  of  the  French  under  De  Jumon  ville ; 
and,  his  superior  officer  dying  suddenly,  he  was  raised  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
detachment.  In  1755  Washington  became  attached  to  general  Braddock's  staff,  and 
passed  through  the  ill-fated  campaign  of  that  year  with  great  eclat,  his  personal  bravery 
under  fire  becoming  thoroughly  established ;  while  it  was  recognized  that  the  fact  of  his 
wise  counsel  not  having  been  listened  to,  had  been  in  no  slight  measure  tlie  cause  of 
Braddock's  defeat.  The  duty  now  fell  to  Washington  to  reorganize  the  provincial 
troops,  and  he  retained  the  command  of  them  until  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1758. 
when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  into  private  life;  dissatisfiea,  as  it  would 
appear,  with  the  course  of  the  government  in  failihg  to  recognize  the  claims  of  pro- 
vincial officers,  and  in  preferring  to  them  the  officers  of  the  royal  army.  On  Jan.  6. 
1759,  Washington  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  young  widow  with  two  children, 
wealthy  in  her  own  right.  The  management  of  her  large  estate  combined  with  that  of 
his  own,  now  occupied  the  most  of  his  time,  at  least  until  about  1763.  Having  been 
elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  he  now  began  to  appear  prominently  in 
public  affairs,  attending  regularly  every  meeting  of  the  assembly;  and,  though  seldom 
speaking,  taking  care  to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  every  prominent  public  question. 
He  moved  mudi  in  society,  also;  practiced  a  generous  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon; 
associate  constantly  with  the  leading  men  of  the  colony;  and  soon,  and  imperceptibly, 
he  had  gaitied  a  recognized  position  as  a  man  of  profound  ability  and  marked  personal 
influence.  At  this  time,  he  was  frequently  made  the  depositary  of  important  trusts, 
and  was  very  often  chosen  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  arising  among  the  colonists. 
-His  devotion  to  business  and  affairs  was  untiring;  his  industry  extraordinary.  He 
personally  took  charge  of  all  his  numerous  accounts  and  business  records,  conducted 
his  large  and  increasing  correspondence,  and  drafted  all  his  own  contracts  and  deeds. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading  man  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  six  Virginian  delegates  appointed  to  the  first  continental 
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congress;  and  in  June,  1775,  was  appointed  by  that  body  commander-in-cliief  of  the 
continental  army.  For  this  important  position  his  previous  education  had  exactly 
adapted  him.  Kot  only  was  he  skilled  in  military  affairs:  taught  by  precept  and 
experience  the  art  of  war;  but  his  extensive  Itnowled^e  of  thu  geographical  character  of 
the  coantry,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  characteristics  and  qujiliflcations  of  the  royal 
army,  made  him  certainly  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  a^  a  commanding  officer, 
witii  whom  that  army  could  have  to  cope  in  tlie  colonies. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  Washington  left  Pliiladelphia  and  joined  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  assuming  command  on  July  2, 1775.  This  army  numbered  17,000 
men.  all  told,  including  the  sick.  It  was  in  want  of  everything  which  could  make  it  an 
effective  fighting  force — arms  ammunition,  accoutrements;  and,  worse  than  all,  esprit  de 
corps.  The  course  pursued  by  congress  in  making  its  appointments  had  occasioned  much 
discontent  among  the  general  officers;  the  organization  was  defective;  a  commissary  and 
adj.gen.  were  more  needed  than  a  brave  warrior,  or  a  skillful  tactician.  In  Washing- 
ton, fortunately  for  the  country,  were  combined  all  three.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
complete  an  effective  organization  of  his  smalt  army,  by  forming  it  into  six  brigades  of 
SIX  rcdments  each,  keeping  the  troops  from  each  colony  as  far  as  practicable,  together, 
nnd  placing  them  under  a  commander  from  their  colony.  He  sustained  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  congress;  pressing  his  views  earnestly  upon  that  body,  and,  though 
slowly,  with  marked  success.  All  the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  by  congress, 
and  by  degrees  a  continental  army  was  formed.  Washington  corresponded  with  the 
heads  of  the  different  colonial  governments,  and  afterward  with  the  governors  of  the 
Tarious  states;  and  by  these  various  means  succeeded  at  length — not  only  in  creating  the 
American  army,  but  in  becoming  the  sole  channel  of  communictition  between  it  and 
the  numerous  and  complicated  depositories  of  authority  in  the  United  States.  But  all 
this  was  accomplished  amid  embarrassments  innumerable.  The  army  itself  became  dimin  • 
isbed  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment;  there  were  cabals  among  the  officers,  and 
disftgreementa  with  the  civil  authorities;  yet,  despite  all  opposing  influences,  the  British 
were  held  in  check  during  the  year  1775,  and  until  a  new  army  could  be  collected,  and 
arms  and  ammunition  supplied.  On  March  4,  1776,  the  Americans  took  possession  of 
Dorchester  heights,  and  on  the  17th  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  and  their  fleet  put  to 
sea;  whereupon  Washington  at  once  proceeded  to  New  York,  with  the  design  to  pre- 
vent a  landing.  In  this  he  was  foiled;  partly  through  the  incompetence  of  his  own  offi- 
cers; partly  on  the  account  of  the  royalist  strength  in  New  York.  The  landing  was 
effected,  and  the  Americans  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776; 
and  Wiishini^ton  was  forced  to  abandon  New  York  to  its  fate,  and  retreat  up  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  He  crossed  the  Hudson,  Nov.  12,  with  only  4.000  men ;  was  hotly 
pursued  through  New  Jersey  by  the  British;  and,  when  he  crossed  the  Delaware  into 
Pennsylvania,  had  less  than  8,000  weary,  half-starved,  dispirited  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand. Three  weeks  later,  with  only  2,400  men,  he  captured  more  than  1,000  Hessians 
at  Trenton;  stole  away  from  the  superior  forces  of  Comwallis.  defeating  ins  reserve  at 
Princeton:  and  by  Mar.  1,  1777,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  was  to  te  found  in  New 
Jersey,  save  a  remnant  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Frederick  the  great  declared, 
with  regard  to  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  little  band  of  heroes,  between 
Dec.  25,  and  Jan.  4,  followmg,  that  they  were  not  excelled  in  brilliancy  by  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  military  actions.  In  tne  mean  time  congress  had  seen  the  necensity  of 
enlisting  a  regular  army  of  men  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year,  which  had  been  its  pre- 
vious judgment;  and  it  now  conferred  dictatorial  powers  on  ^en.  Washington.  The  cam- 
paign of  1777  oi>ened  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  was  disastrous  to  the  Americans 
from  the  beginning.  They  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  Sept.  11 ;  and 
the  British  entereof  Philadelphia  two  weeks  later.  On  Oct.  4  they  were  again  defeated 
at  Germantown;  and  early  in  December,  Washington  and  his  half-clothed  and  worn-out 
command  made  their  terrible  march  to  Valley  Forge;  where  on  the  11th  they  went  into 
winter  quartePB,  in  a  fortified  encampment.  During  that  winter  Washington  and  his 
troops  were  subjected  to  inconceivable  privations;  and  to  add  to  his  embarrassment,  a 
conspiracy  amonff  his  own  general  officers  had  nearly  resulted  in  deposing  him  from 
bis  command;  and  was  only  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and  good  sense  of  congress,  and 
by  the  friendly  influence  of  Lafayette  andDe  Kalb,  who  fully  sustained  him  in  this  try- 
ing moment.  Meanwhile,  the  men  suffered  for  lack  of  foo3  nnd  proper  clothing;  the 
quartermasters  and  commissariat  departments  were  deranged  and  inadequate;  and  the 
patriot  cause  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes.  But  congress  took  up  the  question 
of  properly  recruiting  and  providing  the  army;  a  treaty  with  France  was  ratified  with 
great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  Americans;  and  the  British,  although  only  20  m.  dis- 
tant from  the  American  camp,  permitted  the  winter  and  spring  to  pass  without  any  of- 
fensive movement.  All  of  these  circumstances  combined  enabled  Washington  to  open 
the  campaign  of  1778  in  somewhat  better  condition,  and  with  an  anny  in  good  spirits. 
Howe  evacuated  Philadelphia  June  18,  and  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his 
whole  army,  attacking  the  enemy  at  Monmouth,  when  they  retreated,  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement. Washington  continued  his  march  to  the  Hudson,  which  he  crossed,  and  en- 
camped near  White  rlains.  He  now  distributed  his  troops  in  a  line  of  cantonments 
around  New  York,  extending  from  Long  Island  sound  to  the  Delaware;  arranged  for 
the  defense  of  New  £ngland;  and  in  December  went  into  winter  quarters.     During  the. 
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whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  position  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and 
remained  on  the  defensive.  In  1780  the  French  government  sent  out  count  Rocliam- 
beau,  who  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10,  with  an  expedition;  and  combined  oper- 
ations were  concerted,  but  not  earned  out  on  account  of  tlie  naval  superiority  of  the 
British.  The  features  of  importance  of  this  yejir  were  the  capture  and  execution  of 
maj.  Andre,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  year  1781  found 
Washington  hampered  by  a  vacillating  and  unreliable  congress,  doubtful  of  its  own 
powers,  and,  although  now  strongly  supported  by  the  French  auxiliary  army  and  lib- 
eral feupplies  from  France,  unable  to  bring  these  advantages  into  full  use  ami  applica- 
tion. But  in  the  latter  part  of  September  the  Americans  and  French  united  cotiipkiely 
invested  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  was  lord  Comwallis,  with  the  British  force.  On  Oct. 
17  the  latter  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  and  two  days  later  he  capitulated  with 
his  whole  army.  This  concluded  the  active  operations  of  the  war,  and  the  following 
year  whs  chiefly  occupied  by  Washington  in  endeavors  to  heal  quarrels  among  his  offi- 
cers, and  to  obtain  for  them  from  congress  the  concessions  they  demanded,  and  to  which 
they  were  doubtless  rightfully  entitled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Washington  so  de- 
sired, he  could  at  this  time  have  founded  a  monarchy,  sustained  by  the  bayonets  of  bis 
army.  He  took  the  course,  on  the  contrary,  of  quelling  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
his  soldiers,  whenever  it  showed  itself.  On  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  British  evacuated  New 
York;  on  Dec.  4  he  delivered  his  farewell  address  to  the  army;  and  on  Dea  23  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  into  private  life. 

During  the  next  five  years  after  the  close  of  Washington's  military  career,  he  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  homestead  and  property,  and  in 
fostering  the  progress  of  his  native  state.  Mount  Vernon  was  now  constantlv'tlie  scene 
of  a  profuse  hospitality,  over  which  Washington  presided  with  the  courtly  dignity  and 
grace  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  dispensed  with  princely  generosity.  In 
the  convention  of  1787,  which  framed  tlie  constitution  of  the  united  "States,  Wa'shing- 
ton  acted  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  the  fli*st  president 
of  the  United  SUites,  and  on  April  30, 1789,  took  the  oath  of  office  in  New  York,  where 
,  congress  was  then  sitting.     Washington's  administration  of  the  civil  government  was 

I  manned  by  the  methodical  precision  which  had  characterized  his  conduct  through  life. 

:  His  conscientious  habit  of  undertaking  no  duty  until  he  comprehended  its  entire  scope 

I  and  bearing,  was  also  specially  apparent  in  his  new  position.     He  thoroughly  informeti 

i  himself  concerning  all  affairs  of  state,  and  every  political  act  of  importiuice  which  had 

^  been  performed  b>'  the  government  and  its  agents  since  his  retirement.     He  personally 

\  directed  the  organization  of  the  different  departments  of  the  government  under  the  new 

system,  and  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  and  no  act  of  his  better  showed  the 
solemn  seriousness  which  he  attached  to  the  great  drama  now  being  performed  on  the 
I  western  continent,  than  his  appointment  to  the  offices  of  heads  of  these  departments  of 

such  distinguished  and  able  men  as  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Randolph,  and  Jay. 
Congress  opened  in  January,  1790:  and  meanwhile  Washington  had  found  time  to  make 
a. tour  through  the  eastern  slates,  to  better  acquaint  himself  with  the  yiews  of  those  who 
were  presently  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  commercial  and  manufaclurinff  supremacy 
of  the  United  States.  Before  congress,  in  his  firet  message,  he  presented  a  profound 
and  eminently  judicious  series  of  suggestions  of  laws  and  provisions,  which  were  at  once 
made  the  basis  of  legislation.  Not  only  the  skeleton  of  a  new  government  was  now  being 
'  informed  with  life  and  made  active  and  puissant;  but  the  framework  of  the  whole  politi- 

cal and  social  system  of  the  country  was  being  erected.     The  people  were,  in  the  case 
of  their  social  formation,  assimilating;  while,  in  that  of  their  political  organization,  they 
were  separating  into  two  parties  ;  the  same  two  parties  which  were  henceforth — in  dif- 
'  ferent  forms,  and  at  times  under  different  names — to  sway  the  course  of  the  empire  of 

'  the  west.     The  democrats  and  federals  each  included  the  names  of  many  of  Washing- 

ton's closest  personal  and  political  friends.  Not  only  on  this  account,  but  from  the  sense 
of  justice  which  ruled  his  life,  he  refrained  sedulously  from  allying  hims^f  with  either 
party;  and,  on  the  contrary,  strove  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  leaders  which 
he  foresaw  must  inevitably  in  the  future  bring  about  wider  differences  among  the  people. 
The  success  of  his  first  administration,  and  the  universal  sense  of  a  security  under  his 
direction  which  did  not  apj)ear  in  the  least  to  be  certain  under  that  of  any' other,  pro- 
duced a  general  anxiety,  as  it  drew  to  a  close,  that  Washington  should  accept  the  reins 
of  government  for  a  second  term.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton— wide  apart  as  the  poles  in 
their  political  opinions,  and  personally  at  emnity  with  each  other — agreed  in  this  ;  and 
e^.ch  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington  urging  his  compliance  with  what' was  now  a  great 
popular  demand.  To  their  solicitation  and  those  of  others  he  acceded  ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1793,  took  the  oath  of  office  for  the  second  time  as  president  of  tlie  United 
States.  The  very  l)eginnin2:  of  Washington's  second  administration  saw  the  United  Stales 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European  politics.  The  French  revolution  and  the  '* reign  of 
terror"  had  culminated  in  the  French  republic.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war, 
and  gratitude  seemed  to  demand  that  the  western  republic  should  sustain  her  sister  state 
in  the  existing  struggle.  But  Washington  was  especially  opposed  to  foreign  compHca. 
tions,  and  Avhile  he  accepted  the  French  republic,  and  received  its  representative,  he 
steadfastly  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  published 
April  22, "^1793.    Now  arose  factions  in  the  United  States,  on  the  one  side  seeking  to 
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enforce  practical  adherence  to  the  cause  of  France ;  on  the  other,  sustaining  Washing, 
ton,  though  accused  bitterly  of  bias  in  favor  of  the  ancient  enemy  of  America.  Between 
democrats  and  federalists  the  line  was  now  dniwn  strictly  on  tliis  basis.  Dissensions 
and  resignations  occurred  in  the  cabinet;  and  Jacobin  clubs  were  formed  among  ihe 
people,  and  were  as  virulent  in  the  expression  of  tlieir  animosities  as  were  their  proto- 
n-pes  in  France.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  consequent  to  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
Washington  sent  John  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinaiy  to  Ensrland,  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
which  wjis  signed  by  Washington  on  Aug.  18,  1795.  'iThe  publication  of  the  terms  of 
tills  treaty  aroused  the  most  violent  discussion  in  aud  out  of  congress.  The  latter  body 
called  upon  the  president  for  the  correspondence  and  instruction^  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations, and  these  Washington  declined  to  furnish.  Acrimonious  debate  followed,  but 
the  president  held  firm  to  his  position,  and  the  matter  died  out.  Thus  by  his  wisdom 
and  determination  did  Washington  preserve  his  country — just  emerging  from  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  war  of  independence — from  engaging  in  ent«n^ling  alliances 
which  would  certainly  have  precipitated  renewed  warfare,  and  perhaps  have  rendered 
impossible  the  growth  of  the  magnificent  superstructure  of  which  he  had  laid  the  solid 
foundation.  On  Sept.  15, 1796,  Washington  published  his  farewell  address  to  the  country 
be  had  formed— almost  out  of  chaos.  He  delivered  his  last  presidential  message:  a  new 
election  resulted  in  placing  John  Adams  in  the  presidential  seat — tliough  Washington 
could  have  been  elected  for  a  third  term,  had  not  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs 
mdnced  htm  to  decline  the  honor;  and  the  father  of  his  country  retired  to  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  followed  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  a  people  who  now  fully  recog- 
nized his  public  spirit,  his  stanch  integrity,  and  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  resources. 
There  he  died  on  Dec.  14,  1799;  his  epitaph  a  nation's  pndse.  Europe  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Washington;  the  sermons  and  addresses  in  commemoration  of  his  noble 
life  grew  into  a  literature ;  his  name  was  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  a  multitude  of 
American  localities,  and  his  countenance  became  a  perpetual  heirloom  among  his  peoi)le. 

WASHINGTON,  William  Augustixe,  1753-1810;  b.  Virginia  ;  was  educated  for 
the  ministry,  but  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  continental  army,  and  fought  in  the 
Unties  of  Lrong  Island,  Irenton,  and  Princeton.  He  was  in  command  of  a  troop  of 
light-horse  in  South  Carolina  for  a  time,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  receiving  in  recognition  thereof  a  silver  medal  from  congress. 
Ihiring  the  southern  campaign  of  1781  he  was  captured  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and  was 
held  a  prisoner  until  the  war  ended.  He  afterward  settled  in  Chnrleston,  8.  C,  and 
in  1798  was  a  member  of  gen.  Washington's  staff,  with  rank  as  brig. gen. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  at  Lexington,  Kockbridire  co..  Va., 
founded  in  1782  as  "Liberty  Academy;"  in  1796  it  took  the  name  of  **  Washington 
Academy;"  in  1813  its  designation  was  changed  to  "Washington  College;"  and  in  1871 
it  assumed  its  present  title.  In  1796  gen.  Washington  gave  it  100  shares  of  stock  in 
the  James  river  canal  company  which  were  converted  into  an  interest-bearing  fund  of 
$50,000.  In  1808  it  received  $25,000  from  the  Cincinnati  society;  and,  in  1826,  another 
l)equcst  of  $40,000.  Its  present  name  is  intended  to  pay  equal  honor  to  the  leading 
gen.  of  the  south  in  the  late  rebellion  with  that  before  conferred  upon  the  '*  father  of  his 
country."  The  university  has  no  denominational  patronage.  It  has  funds  amounting 
to  |20u,000,  aud  an  annual  income  of  $12,000.  Its  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at 
?laO,00<).  In  labonvtories  and  apparatus  it  has  a  complete  outfit,  and  its  extensive 
museum  comprises  zoological,  mineralogical,  and  geological  cabinets,  with  a  herbarium 
of  5,000  specimens.  The  universitv  is  divided  into  thirteen  elective  schools,  including 
law,  engineering,  and  the  applied  sciences.  In  1880  it  had  9  professors,  11  other  instruc- 
tors, and  7  lecturers;  students,  200;  alumni,  8,000.    President,  gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee. 

WASHINGTOK  TEBEITOBT,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  lat.  45°  80'  to  49*' 
n.;  long.  IIT  to  125"  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  British  Columbia,  e.  by  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
s.  bv  the  Columbia  river,  which  separates  it  from  Oregon,  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Estimated  area,  69,994  sq.  miles.  Its  capital  is  Olympia.  Port  Town  send  is  a  flourish 
iog  site  on  Puget's  sound;  and  other  new  towns,  with  a  multitude  of  mining  villages 
and  camps,  are  scattered  over  the  territory.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Columbia  or 
Oregon,  on  the  southern  border,  which  also  drains  the  whole  territory  e.  of  the  Cascade 
mountains;  the  Okonagan,  its  great  northern  branch,  flowing  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  British  Columbia;  Lewis  or  Snake  river;  and  numerous  streams  emptying  into 
Pnget's  sound  and  the  Pacific.  Washington  territory  is  rich  in  sounds  and  harbors. 
Puget's  sound,  from  1  to  4  m.  wide,  and  8  fathoms  or  more  in  depth,  opens  out  of  the 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  penetrating  100  ra.  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  with  its 
bays  and  islands  forming  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  harbors  in  the  world.  Hood's 
canal,  a  nan-ower  cliannal  on  the  w.,  extends  60  miles.  Bellinghnm,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  has  a  tide  of  20  feet.  There  are  also'large  and  deep  har- 
bors, suitable  for  naval  stations,  on  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  great  range  of 
Oiscade  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  territory  from  n.  to  s.,  about  100  m.  from  the  coast.  Its  chief  summits  are  mount 
Baker,  lat.  48"  44',  11,900  ft.,  an  active  volcano:  moimt  Rainier,  Int.  46^*  40',  12,330  ft., 
an  extinct  volcano:  mount  St.  Helen,  9,550  ft.,  nearl}-  extinct;  mount  Adams,  9,000  ft., 
cniircly  extinct.    East  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  soil  is  thin,  rocky,  dry,  and  sterile. 
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but  with  fertile  valleys;  on  the  w.,  and  especially  around  Pusret's  sound,  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  tlie  countr\'  covered  with  a  dense  evergreen  forest.  West  of  the  Cascades,  liie 
formation* is  of  tertiary  sandstone;  near  the  sound,  tlie  alluvium  has  a  depth  of  100  feet 
Lignite,  or  tertiary  coal,  is  found  in  many  places.  The  mountains  are  granitic,  an«l 
near  mount  Adams  is  a  large  field  of  lava.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  forma- 
tions are  igneous  and  metamorphic,  with  trap  and  volcanic  scoriee.  There  are  rich  g^okl- 
digdngs  in  the  north-eastern  portion.  The  climate  in  the  western  district  is  almost  pre- 
cisely that  of  England,  with  a  rain-fall  of  53  in. ;  e.  of  the  mountains,  there  is  but  a 
quarter  of  the  rain-fall,  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  timber  in  the  western  dis- 
trict is  of  great  richness  and  abundance;  the  red  fir  and  yellow  fir  iaMe9  BougloMi  and 
A,  grandvi),  growing  300  ft.  high,  and  6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  vegetable  and  apimal 
productions  are  the  siime  as  in  Oregon.  Fish  are  very  abundant,  a  dozen  species  of 
salmon^filling  all  the  streams,  with  halibut,  cod,  herrings,  and  sardines  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  water  and  mountain  scenery  is  among  the  finest  on  the  continent.  The  chief 
Product  is  timber,  of  which  250,000,000  ft.  were  produced  in  1875.  Steam  saw -mills  on 
•uget's  sound  and  Hood's  canal  saw  150,000  ft.  a  day.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  the  hardier  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  This  teiTitoiy  was  discovered  by 
Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Greek,  in  1592;  visited  by  a  Spanish  navigator  in  1775,  and  three  years 
after  by  capt.  Cook.  In  1787,  Berkeley,  an  Englishman,  rediscovered  the  strait  of  Fuca, 
which  had  been  missed  by  others.  Capt.  Gray,  an  American,  visited  the  coast  la  1791 ; 
and  the  English  capt.  Vancouver  in  1792;  capts.  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  interior 
during  the"  presidency  of  Jefferson,  and  settlements  were  made  by  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  in  1828:  in  1845  American  settlers  entered  the  territory,  then  a  part  of  Oreiron. 
It  was  constituted  a  separate  territory  in  1858.  Wars  with  the  Indians  in  1855  and  18^ 
retarded  immigration,  but  in  the  latter  year  15,000  persons  were  attracted  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  diggings  at  Eraser's  river,  many  of  whom  became  permanent  settlers^ 
White  pop.  70,  23,195;  Indian  pop.  *e9,  15,808.* 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  (ante)  is  divided  by  the  Cascade,  mountains  and  the 
Columbia  river  into  western  Washington,  lying  w.  of  the  Cascade  mountains  and 
extending  to  the  Pacific;  central  Washington,  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the 
Columbia  river;  and  eastern  Washington,  e.  of  the  Columbia.  Western  Washington, 
comprising  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  a  densely  timbered  country  with  a  few  fertile 
prairies  and  some  rough  and  broken  mountain  lands.  The  climate  is  relatively  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  the  rainfall  is  large.  The  central  division  embraces 
the  summits  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  valley  of  Yakima,  and  a  plateau  stretcliini; 
to  the  Columbia  river.  The  mountains  on  its  western  border  form  an  unbroken  range 
from  5,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  several  lofty  peaks  rise  from  2,000  to  6,000 
ft.  higher.  The  regions  about  tlie  river  valleys  are  fertile;  but  the  land  of  the  plate;iu 
is  barren,  sterile,  and  dry.  Eastern  Washington  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  large  affluents,  the  Clark,  Spokane,  and  Lewis  rivers,  and  the  Spokane  plains  or 
plateau— the  latter  elevated  and  sterile,  and  without  forests;  the  former  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  containing  much  timber.  In  this  division  the  climate  is  dry  and  the  simi- 
mers  are  warmer  and  the  winters  colder  than  w.  of  the  mountains.  The  principal 
geological  formations  in  the  first  division  are  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  eozoic,  cretace- 
ous, and  tertiary.  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  mines 
are  worked  here  rtnd  there  that  yield  a  good  average.  There  are  also  at  the  head  of  the 
s.  fork  of  the  Yakima  river  gold  mines  that  some  years  since  gave  promise  of  exten- 
sive deposits,  but  from  1863  the  yield  has  steadily  declined.  The  central  and  s.e. 
portions  of  the  territory  are  of  volcanic  formati6n.  On  the  Pacific  the  territory  has  a 
coast-line  about  180  m.  long.  The  most  noted  headlands  are  cape  Disappointment  or 
Hancock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  cape  Flattery  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  Fuca.  The  principal  indentations  are  Shoalwater  bay,  n.  of  the  Columbia,  and 
Gray's  harbor,  both  of  which  are  accessible  by  large  vessels.  The  strait  of  Fuca 
extends  e.  80  m.  and  then  divides  into  two  cnannels,  Rosario  strait  on  the  e.  and 
the  canal  de  Haro  on  the  w.,  which  inclose  the  archipelago  of  Washington  sound  and 
connect  on  the  n.  with  the  gulf  of  Georgia.  Puget  sound  extends  s.  into  the 
territory  from  the  e.  end  of  the  strait  of  Fuca  80  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  alK>unds 
in  excellent  harbors.  This  sound  and  the  strait  of  Fuca,  with  its  connecting  waters, 
furnish  a  coast-line  of  several  hundred  miles.  The  Columbia  river  affords  ship  navisra- 
tlon  nearly  to  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  throughout  the  territory  this  river  and  its 
main  affluents,  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  afford  steamboat  navigation,  with  occasional 
interruption  from  rapids.  The  Lewis  flows  n.,  forming  tlie  s.  portion  of  the  Idaho 
boundary'  for  30  m.,  and  then  entering  Washington  territory  flows  w.  150  m.  to 
the  Columbia.  It  is  navigable  to  the  Idfaho  border.  The  chief  lakes  in  west  Wash- 
ington, none  of  them  large,  are  Washington,  Union,  American,  and  Whatcom.  In 
eastern  Washington  the  largest  body  of  water  is  lake  Chelan. 

Washington  territory  originally  formed  part  of  Oregon,  and  when  it  wa<5  erected  into 
a  separate  division  in  1853  it  comprised  the  region  lying  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and 

*  In  1860,  before  the  abstraction  of  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  of  its  area,  which  is  now  included 
in  the  separate  territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  Washington  territory  contahied  193,071  sq.  miles. 
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the   summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  n.  of  the  Columhia  river  and  the  46tU 
parallel.      In  1859,  however,  when  Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  union,  the  region 
l^etween  the  e.  boundarjr  of  that  state  and  the  Rocky  mountains  and  n.  of  the  42d 
parallel  was  added  to  this  territory.     It  llien  comprised  193,071  sq.m.,  embracing  the 
present  territory  of  Idaho  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.    The  first  American 
settlement  wjis  made  at  Tumwater  in  1845  by  a  few  families  who  had  ventured  across 
tlie  plains.     Since  then  there  have  been  one  or  two  tides  of  immigration  to  the  territory 
caused  by  discoveries  of  gold;  but  it  is  too  remote  as  yet  to  offer  much  inducement  to 
settlers  compared  with,  the  more  eastern  territories.     Of  the  total  population  in  1870, 
18,931  were  of  native  and  5,024  of  foreign  birth,  14,990  males  and  8,965  females.    Tlie 
number  of  families  was  5,678,  with  an  average  of  4.22  persons  to  each;  the  number  of 
dwellings  6,066,  with  an  average  of  3.95  persons  to  each.    About  9,800  persons  were 
engagea  in  occupations,  of  whom  3,771  were  employed  in  agriculture,  2.207  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  1129  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  2,653  in  manufac- 
tures and  mining.     By  the  census  of  1880  the  total  population  was  72,120,  of  whom 
59,259  were  of  native  and  15,861  of  foreign  birth.     The  males  numbered  45,977  and  the 
females  29,143.    About  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  east  of  the  Cascade  mount- 
ains, principally  in  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  counties.    A  majority  of  those  settled 
w.  of  the  mountains  are  located  around  Puzet  sound;  the  others  on  the  Columbia 
river.     The  largest  towns  are  Walla  Walla,  Olympia,  Seattle,  Steilacoom,  Port  Town- 
send,  and  Vancouver.    There  are  seven  Indian  agencies  in  the  territory  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  tribal  Indians,  who  number  about  15,000  and  occupy  3,933,500  acres  of 
land  as  a  reservation.    The  names  of  these  agencies,  which  have  become  places  of 
more  or  less  importance,  are  Colville,  in  the  n.e.;  Neah  Bay,  on  the  coast;   Quinai- 
elt,  also  on  the  coast;  Nisoually,  on  Puget  sound;  Skokomish,  on  Puget  sound;  Tula- 
lip,  on  Puget  sound;  and  Yakima,  in  the  south.     In  1870  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  farms  in  the  territory  was  649,139,  of  which  192,016  were  improved.    The  produc- 
tions were  186,180  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  30,863  of  winter  wheat.  4,458  of  rve,  21,781 
of  Indian  corn,  255,169  of  oats,  55,787  of  barley,  316  of  buckwheat,  15,790  of  peas 
and  beans,  280,144  of  potatoes,  179  of  clover  seed,  1682  lbs.  of  tobacco,  162,718  of 
wool,  407,306  of  butter,  17,465  of  cheese,  6,162  of  hops,  629  of  wax,  25,636  of  honey, 
612  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  285  of  wine,  and  80,233  tons  of  hay.     The  live  stock 
on  nirms  consisted  of  11,188  horses,  943  mu^es  and  asses,  16,938  milch  cows,  2,181 
working  oxen,  28,185  other  cattle,  44.063  sheep,  and  17,491  swine.    The  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  territory  in  1870  numbered  269;  employed  1000  hands;  possessed 
a  capital  of  $1,893,674;  paid  $574,936  in  wages;  used  raw  material  annually  valued  at 
$1,435,128;  and  produced  goods  worth  $2,851,000.     The  most  important  establishments 
were  46  saw-mills,  7  planing  mills,  and  20  flouring  and  grist-mills.    The  trade  of  the 
territory  is  chiefly  in  lumber  and  canned  fish,  both  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  San 
Francisco  markets  in  large  quantities  and  the  latter  to  the  east.     The  teiTitory  consti- 
tutes one  customs  district,  that  of  Puget  sound,  of  which  Port  Townsend  is  the  port  of 
entry.     For  the  year  ending  in  July,  t875,  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
$759,230.  including  33,907,000  ft.  of  assorted  lumber  valued  at  $852,510,  and  live 
stock,  grain,  provisions,  etc.,  valued  at  $406,720:  the  imports  amounted  to  $49,125. 
The  railroad  facilities  for  internal  traffic  consist  of  the  Pacific  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  narrow-gauge  road.    The  former  extends 
from  Kalama  on  the  Columbia  river  to  Tacoma  on  Puget  sound,  105  m.,  and  is 
designed  to  form  part  of  the  trans-continental  line  completed  west  to  the  Missouri  river 
in  Dakota.    The  latter  road  extends  from  Walla  Walla  to  Wallula  on  the  Columbia 
river,  32  miles.    There  are  no  banks  or  insurance  companies  in  the  territory. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  territory  in  1875  was -$14,569, 156,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial tax  levied  amounted  to  $^,295.  The  territorial  debt  at  that  time  was  $20;59d. 
The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  during  the  same  year  were  $39,294.  The  schools 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council 
every  two  years,  and  are  supported  by  taxation,  nnes  under  criminal  statutes,  and  by 
private  contributions.  In  1875  there  were  305  districts  and  the  school  population  was 
about  11,900.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  was  7,592;  the  number  of  schools 
238;  of  teachers,  240.  •  The  only  institutions  for  liighor  education  are  the  territorial 
university,  at  Seattle,  which  has  an  endowment  of  $15,000  and  buildings  and  grounds 
valued  at  $50,000;  and  the  Holy  Angels'  colleore,  at  Vancouver,  a  Homan  Catholic 
institution  which  was  organized  in  1865.  In  1870  the  number  of  libraries  in  the  terri- 
toiy  was  102,  containing  33,362  vblumes,  of  which  72,  with  19,810,  volumes  were  pri- 
vate. The  number  of  newspapers  published  is  about  17,  of  which  3  are  dailies,  and  13 
weeklies.  The  religious  denominations  in  1875  were  12  Baptist,  5  Christian,  6  Congre- 
gational, 9  Protestant  Episcopal,  24  Methodist.  7  Presbyterian,  19  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Second  Advent,  10  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  1  Union. 

The  executive  officers  arc  a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  president 
every  four  years,  and  an  auditor  and  treasurer,  appointed  by  the  governor  every  two 
^ears.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  9  members  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives of  80  members,  both  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  two  years.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  three  district  courts,  a  probate  court  in  each  county, 
and  iustices  of  the  peace.    Every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  vote,  pn^ 


vided  he  has  resided  within  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  Tote  a  certain  prescribed 
time.     The  territory  is  represented  in  congress  by  one  delegate. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  founded  in  St.  Louis,  under  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion by  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1858,  comprises  several  departments,  and  is  intended  to 
embrace  the  wliole  range  of  university  studies,  except  theology,  and  to  afford  opportu- 
nity of  complete  preparation  for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific  life.  The  char- 
ter provides  that  **no  instruction,  either  sectarian  in  religion,  or  partisan  in  politic*, 
shall  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  said  university ;  and  no  sectarian  or  party  test  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  officers  of  said  university, 
or  in  the  admission  of  scholara  thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever."  The  university 
comprehends — 1.  Smith  academy,  essentially  a  preparatory  school;  2.  Mary  institute, 
a  school  for  young  ladies;  3.  the  college;  4.  the  polytechnic  school;  5.  the  law  school. 
The  interest  of  a  lecture  endowment  fund  is  used  for  the  support  of  lectures  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.  Forty  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have  been 
founded  and  are  available  to  students  under  proper  regulations.  A  trust  fund  of 
$80,000  has  been  accepted  from  the  Western  sanitary  commission  for  the  establishment 
of  ^  free  scholarships  in  the  college  or  polytechnic  school,  to  be  filled  by  children  of 
descendants  of  union  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  The  polytechnic  school  embraces  courses 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  and  metallurg%',  building  and 
architecture,  and  science  and  literature,  for  all  of  which  the  university  i's  well  supplied 
with  apparatus.  The  collections  in  mining  and  metallurgy  contain  over  18,000  speci- 
mens. A  collection  of  casts  of  celebrated  fossils,  well  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features.  Number  of 
professors  in  1880,  29;  other  instructors,  85;  students  in  all  departments,  1021.  Presi- 
dent, William  G.  Eliot,  d.d. 

WASHITA,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  on  the  western  borders  of  Arkansas, 
and  runs  e.  and  s.e.  through  Louisiana,,  emptying  into  the  Red  river,  30  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  it  is  500  m.  long,  and  navigable  to  Camden,  800.  Its  chief  branches  are  the 
Saline  river.  La  Fourche,  Tensas,  and  Little  Missouri. 

WASirOE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Kevada,  having  the  Truckee  river  on  the  s.e.  and  lx>rder- 
ing  on  California;  1150  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,664--8,678  of  American  birth,  902  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Reno. 

WASHOE  SILVER  HIKES,  a  rich  deposit  of  siliceous  argentiferous  galena,  discovered 
in  1859  in  a  range  of  hills  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  borders  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  territory,  near  the  soi^rces  of  Carson's  river,  IdO  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Sac- 
ramento. Tlie  ore  produces  as  much  as  $2,000  to  the  ton,  and  is  largely  exported  to 
England.  The  discovery  of  these  mines  caused  a  great  excitement  in  California,  and  a 
large  emigration. 

WASHTENAW,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Michigan;  produced  in  one  year  906,011  lbs.  of  wool: 
720  sq.m. ;  pop,  '80,  41,848—83,922  of  American  birth,  1,219  colored.  Co.  seat,  Ann 
Arbor. 

WASP,  Ve^pa,  a  Linnffian  genus  of  insects,  now  forming  the  family  tespidm,  a  veiy 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  family,  of  the  order  hymenoptera  and  section  aeuleata. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  hymenopi&ia  by  their  wings,  when  at  rest, 
being  folded  throughout  their  entire  len^h.  The  wings  of  all  the  wasps  exhibit  a  sim- 
ilar pattern  of  nervation,  with  one  margmal  and  three  subtnarginal  cells^  and  an  incom- 
plete terminal  submarginal  cell.  Their  antennae  are  usually  angled,  and  somewhat  club- 
shaped  at  the  extremity.  The  raaxillfle  are  }ong  and  compressed;  there  are  glands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  labrum;  the  tongue  is  trifid,  its  tips  laciniated.  The  body  is  naked,  or 
but  slightly  hairy.  The  general  appearance  resembles  that  of  bees;  the  color  is  usually 
black,  with  yellow  markings.  The  division  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  veiy 
deep,  the  abdomen  often  stalked.  The  legs  are  not  fitted  for  collecting  pollen,  like 
those  of  bees.  The  females  and  neuters  have  stings,  generally  more  formidable  than 
those  of  bees.  The  larva  have  tubercles  instead  of  feet.  The  wasps  differ  very  widely 
in  their  habits,  some  being  solitary,  the  family  eumenidoi  of  some  entomologists;  others 
social,  to  which  the  name  vespida  is  sometimes  restricted.  Neuters  are  only  found 
among  the  social  wasps.  Some  of  the  solitary  wasps  make  curious  burrows  in  sand,  or 
construct  tubes  of  earthj'  paste  on  the  sides  of  walls,  in  which  they  form  cells  for  their 
eggs,  at  the  same  time  placing  there  a  store  of  food  for  the  larva?,  some  of  them  using 
for  this  purpose  perfect  insects,  others  caterpillars,  which  are  stung  so  as  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  motion  without  being:  killed.  Others  make  little  earthen  cells  on  the  stems 
of  plants,  and  store  in  them  a  little  honey  for  their  young.  The  social  wasps  have 
various  modes  of  constructing  their  nests,  which  are  sometimes  formed  in  excavations 
in  the  ground,  sometimes  attached  to  walls,  boughs  of  trees,  etc.,  and  formed  of  a  paper- 
like, or  sometimes  a  pasteboard-like  substance,  produced  by  mixing  into  a  pulp,  with 
their  saliva,  small  particles  of  w^oodj'  fiber,  torn  by  their  broad  and  powerful  mandibles 
from  gate-posts,  palings,  the  bark  of  trees,  etc.  Great  diversities  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  coml)s  within  the  nest  The  combs  are  made  of  a  substance  simiiar 
to  the  outer  covering  of  the  nest,  but  generally  thicker  and  firmer.  As  the  nest  is 
enlarged,  new  paper  is  mad«  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  nest  being  inclosed  in  the  last- 
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made  envelope,  and  the  inner  ones,  which  Biifficed  for  its  former  size,  are  removed  to 
give  place  to  combs.  Several  inner  envelopes  are  generally  found  in  a  wasp's  nest,  so 
that  paper-making  must  be  a  great  part  of  the  industry  of  these  insects.  Tlic  ncsis  of 
the  wasps  of  tropical  countries  are  often  very  large,  sometimes  6  ft.  long,  and  the  com- 
munities very  numerous.  In  colder  regions  the  increase  of  the  community  and  of  the 
nest  is  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  males  and  tlie  neuters  die;  but  a  few 
of  the  females  survive,  passing  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state  in  some  retreat,  mid  found 
new  communities  in  spring.  In  a  community  of  wasps  there  are  many  perfect  females 
—not  a  single  queen,  as  in  the  case  of  hive  bees.  Wasps  in  their  per-fect  state  feed  very 
indiscriminately  on  a  great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  Substances,  as  insects,  flesh, 
frait,  sugar,  etc.  Grapes  or  gooseberries,  esj>ecially  if  over-ripe,  are  c^ften  found  to  con- 
tain a  wasp  in  the  interior.  Wasps  often  invade  bee-hives  and  steal  honey.  There  is  a 
Brazilian  species  {myropetra  seuteUaris)  which  stores  up  honey  like  bees.  Wasps  may  be 
killed  by  pouring  hot  water  on  their  nests;  but  more  easily  by  the  vapor  of  burning  sul- 
phur, w'hen  the  nests  are  not  in  the  ground;  or  ether  or  chloroform  may  be  used  to  stu- 
pify  the  wasps,  so  that  the  nest  may  be  safely  destroyed.  The  largest  British  species  of 
wasps  is  the  hornet  (q.v.),  found  only  in  the  s.  of  England.  The  most  abundant  species, 
diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  vespa  vulgaTis  and  V.  media.  The  former  is 
about  eight  lines  long.  Tlie  front  of  the  head  is  yellow,  with  a  black  center;  the.e  ire 
many  yellow  spots  on  the  thorax,  and  a  yellow  band  with  black  points  at  the  po  Jteri  )r 
margin  of  each  ring  of  the  abdomen ;  the  rest  is  black.  V.  media  is  very  simil  ir,  h  iit 
rather  larger.  V.  vulgaris  makes  its  nest  in  the  ground;  V,  media  suspends  it  gcj  leni!  ly 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  but  sometimes  to  the  projections  of  walls. 

WASSON,  David  Atwood,  b.  Me.,  1828;  studied  at  an  academy;  was  a  teacher  at 
the  age  of  19;  spent  a  year  in  Bowdoin  college;  went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor  [or  '.  lis 
health;  studied  law,  but  relinquished  its  practice  after  a  short  time;  entered  tJje  lougfe- 
ptional  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,1848,  and  completed  the  coun?e;  settled  at  Gro  /e- 
mnd,  M:is8.,  1851 ;  changed  his  theological  views,  and  became  a  preacher  of  an  inde>end«:nt 
church  there,  and,  with  an  interval  of  six  months,  remained  till  1857;  supplied  tin :  society 
of  Thewiore  Parker  for  a  few  months,  and  retired  from  failure  of  health;  has  1  een  ju- 
gajjed  in  the  Boston  custom-house  for  four  years,  and  spent  two  in  Germany,  lie  has 
wrhten  much  for  reviews. 

WASTE,  in  English  law,  has  several  meanings.  (1)  It  means  a  common  be  long  ng 
to  a  manor,  and  by  analogy  is  often  applied  to  pieces  of  land  of  no  great  valu?,  ly.ng 
at  the  sides  of  highways  or  the  sea-shore.  The  presurftption  is  that  a  strip  >f  hnd 
adjoining  a  highway  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  next  to  it.  (2)  Wa;'.tc  tlso 
means  the  spoil  or  destruction  to  houses,  gardens,  trees,  or  other  corporeal  hei-edifcvmeiits, 
committed  by  tenants  for  life  or  for  years  to  the  injury  of  the  remainder-man  or  rcer- 
sioner.  Thus,  he  who  has  a  life  estate,  or  an  estate  for  years,  in  a  house  or  land,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things,  as  by  turning  meadow  into  arable,  nor  wood  into  j  asture, 
though  he  may  better  a  tlun§  of  tlie  same  kind,  as  by  draining  the  meadow,  etc.  The  al- 
teration causecl  by  thus  diminishing  an  inherhanceis  called  waste,  and  its  characteristics 
are  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  inheritance,  or  to  increase  the  burden  upon  it,  or  to  impair 
the  evidence  of  title.  Waste  Is  either  voluntary  or  permissive.  The  former  consists  in  the 
commission  of  acts  which  the  tenant  has  no  authority  to  do — such  as  pulling  down  build- 
ings, felling  timber,  or  opening  mines.  Permissive  wasta arises  from  the  omission  of  acts 
wjjitii  it  is  the  tenant's  duty  to  do— as,  for  example,  suffering  buildings  to  go  to  decay  by 
wrongfully  neglecting  to  repair  them.  There  is,  however,  incident  to  every  estate  for  life 
or  years,  the  right  to  take  estovers — that  is,  so  much  wood,  stone,  etc.,  as  is  required 
for  use  on  the  tenement,  for  repairs,  husbandry,  and  the  like  purposes.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  in  family  settlements,  to  provide  that,  in  addition  to  this  piivilege, 
the  ei^tates  of  the  tenants  for  lives  shall  be  without  impeachment  for  waste.  The  effect 
of  this  clause  is  to  enable  the  tenant  to  take  timber,  minerals,  etc. ,  severed  by  himself  or 
others  during  the  continuance  of  his  estate.  But  even  where  the  tenant  holds  without 
impeachment  of  waste,  ho  is  not  entitled  to  cut  down  ornamental  timber;  and  if  he  do 
80,  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  him  by  injunction.  Wherever  tlie  tenant  is  committing 
acts  of  a  character  especially  destructive  to  the  inheritance,  or  still  more,  acts  of  wanton 
or  malicious  mischiet,  the  court  of  chancery  holds  that  his  legal  power  to  commit  waste 
is  being  used  unconscientiously,  and  will  restrain  him. 

WASTE  (ante)  in  the  law  of  real  property,  is  "any  act  or  omission  of  the  tenant  of 
a  particular  estate,  by  which  the  estate  of  the  reversioner  or  remainder-man  is  diminished 
in  value."  It  may  be  voluntary,  where  the  act  of  the  tenant  is  willful;  or  permissive, 
rising  from  neglect.  The  waste  may  be  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years  as  against  him 
wlio  holds  the  fee,  but  not  by  tenant  in  fee  simple  against  his  heir,  or  by  tenant  in  fee 
tail  against  the  next  donee. 

WASTE  LAKB8,  according  to  the  general  use  of  the  term,  are  uncultivated  and  un- 
profitable tracts  in  populous  and  cultivated  countries.  The  term  waste  lands  is  not  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  land  not  reduced  to  cultivation  in  countries  only  partially  set 
tl«i.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  waste  lands  even  in  the  British  islands.  *0f  the  77,800,- 
000  acres  which  they  contain,  only  about  47.000,000  are  arable  land  and  improved  pas- 
ture; 2,000,000  acres  are  occupied  with  woods  and  plantations;  7,000,000  acfcsin  Scotr 
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land  consist  of  sheep-pasture,  generally  at  a  consfcfonble  elevation,  and  little  impiOTed 
by  art;  8,000.000 acres  in  Ireland  are  uninclosed  pasture,  generally  quite  unimproved: 
8,000,000  acres  are  mountain  and  bo^;  and  the  remainder  consists  of  unimproved  aod 
very  unproductive  land  of  other  kinds. 

The  improvement  of  waste  lands  is  very  much  a  question  of  expense.  It  is  often  nraif 
profitable  to  improve  lands  already  cultivated,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation  and  productiveness,  than  to  reclaim  waste  lands;  in  attempting  mrhich,  much 
monev  has  often  been  lost.  Much  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Britain  is  far  from  having 
been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  evidently  capable,  or  to  a 
state  equal  to  that  of  the  best  cultivated  lands  of  similar  soil  and  situation.  Id  many  m- 
stances,  however,  waste  lands  have  recently  been  improved  with  great  advantage,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  no  small  part  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  country  are  capable  of  profit- 
able improvement.  The  process  must  often  be  slow  and  gradual,  especially  where  the' 
soil  is  naturally  very  poor,  as  even  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  manure  to  veir 
poor  soils  will  not  render  them  fertile,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  followed  by  a  sterility 
greater  than  before.  The  quantity  of  guano  which  a  rich  soil  would  gratefully  receive 
will  destroy  every  vestige  of  vegetation  on  a  very  poor  soil. 

The  waste  lands  of  Britain  are  of  very  various  character.  Some  of  them  are  bogs, 
already  sufficiently  noticed  in  tlie  article  Boo.  Others  are  marshes  and  fenSy  generally 
very  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  often  within  the  reach  of  its  tides,  chiefly  in  the  east- 
ern counties  of  England.  See  Bedford  Level.  Of  these,  a  great  extent  has  been  tt- 
claimed,  and  has  become  very  productive;  much  still  remaining,  however,  to  be  done. 
There  are  also  extensive  moors  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  often  of  very  poor  soil, 
and  often  also  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  to  render  protitable  agri- 
culture hopeless.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  moors,  and  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  effect  great  improvement  by  drainage;  so  that  land,  formerly  almost  worthless, 
may  be  converted  into  good  pasture.  In  many  places  the  heath  has  been  extirpated, 
and  the  moorland  changed  into  good  pasture,  and  even  into  good  arable  land.  It  is 
sometimes  found  very  profitable  to  break  up  such  land,  even  at  very  considerable 
elevations,  and  afterward  to  lay  it  down  in  pasture,  the  produce  being  much  greater 
than  it  was  before.  Even  in  the  most  elevated  tracts,  drainage  is  beneficial;  althou^ 
it  must  always  be  considered  whether  or  not  drainage  will  pay.  The  highest  sheep- 
pastures  of  the  south  of  Scotland  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a  kind  of  superfi- 
cial di-ainage  {sheejhdrains),  consisting  of  mere  open  channels  for  water;  but  in  tbe 
peater  altitudes  of  the  Highlands,  and  amidst  their  more  rugged  steeps,  even  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  Iii  some  cases,  chiefly  of  the  more  level  moorlands,  much 
improvement  is  effected  by  paring  and  huming,  the  surface  being  pared  off  by  the 
brectst-pUmgh  or  paring-spade^  and  burned,  generally  in  heaps,  of  wliich  the  ashes  are 
spread  upon  the  soil.  The  application  of  Time  is  of  great  benefit  in  many  cases,  as 
is  also  that  of  chalk  and  of  marl,  but  tlie  expense  must  always  be  considered,  and 
many  tracts  of  waste  lands  are  so  situated  that  the  application  of  such  manures  is 
impossible.  Railwavs  have  rendered  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  profitable  in 
many  districts  in  which  formerly  it  would  not  have  been  so. — The  chalk  downs  of 
the  south  of  England  may,  in  great  part,  almost  be  considered  as  waste  lands,  al- 
though used  for  sheep  pasture;  but  they  have  beer*  foimd  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, although  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  by  tillage,  and  the  application  of 
manures. — Sands  near  the  sea-shore  are  fixed  by  sowing  certain  masses  (see  Akmo- 
fhila),  and  are  capable  of  further  improvement  by  cultivation  and  the  application  of 
manures;  particularly  where  the  sand  is  in  considerable  part  calcareous.  Tbe  mort 
barren  and  hopeless  sands  are  those  which  are  almost  entirely  siliceous.  Some  time 
ago  a  company  proposed  to  experiment  on  a  large  scale  on  sand  of  this  kind,  by 
conveying  the  sewage  of  London  to  the  Maplin  sands  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  VeTj 
different  opinions  were  expressed  by  scientific  men  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
experiment,  which  was  important  both  as  to  the  reclamation  of  wastes  and  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  Liebig  necmed  the  siliceous  sand  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  rich 
manure  poured  upon  it.  The  company  commenced  their  works,  but  failed  to  com- 
plete them. 

WABTDIO  PALSY  is  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  disease  described  in  tius  work 
under  its  old  name  of  Tabbb  DoBa^Lis.    . 

WATAUGA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Blue  Hidge  mountains  on 
the  8.e.  border;  460  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,160—8,160  of  American  birth,  409  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Boone.  \ 

WATCH,  a  small  portable  machine  for  measuring  time,  lie  construction  of  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  clock  (see  Horology),  except  that  the  moving  poweris 
obtained  from  the  elastic  force  of  a  coiled  spring  instead  of  from  a  weight,  and  rhe^ 
movement  regulated,  so  as  to  be  isochronous,  by  a  balance  and  balance-spring  (q. v.)  in- 
stead of  a  pendulum.  The  going  part  of  a  watch  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  pin- 
ions, kept  in  motion  by  a  spring,  called  the  main-spring;  the  last  and  fastest  wheel  of 
the  train,  the  scape-wheel  or  balance-wheel,  acting  so  as  to  keep  in  vibratory  motion  a 
balance  whose  movement,  again — which  is  made  isochronous  by  the  action  of  another 
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spnng  called  the  balance-spring— regulates  to  a  uniform  rate  the  revolution  of  the  scape- 
^heel,  and  consequently  the  motion  of  the  rest  of  the  train,  and  the  uncoiling  of  the 
main-spring. 

The  mam-spring  is  a  thin  ribbon  of  steel  coiled  in  a  barrel.  The  inner  end  of  it  is 
fixed  to  a  strong  spindle,  the  axis  or  arbor  of  the  barrel,  around  which  it  is  coiled,  and 
the  outer  end  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  By  its  tendency  to  uncoil  itself,  the 
spring  sets  the  barrel  in  motion,  and  it  produces  as  mimy  revolutions  of  the  barrel  as  it 
makes  turns  itself  in  unwinding.  As  its  elastic  force  is  greater  when  it  is  tightly  coiled 
than  when  it  has  to  some  extent  unwound  itself,  tlie  spring,  if  its  force  were  applied 
Mriihout  modification  to  the  watch  train,  would  act  upon  it  unequally,  the  power  ex- 
erted diminishiDg  as  the  spring  uncoiled ;  so  much  so,  that  the  watch  could  not  go  uni- 
formly throughout  the  day,  though  it  might  keep  time  from  one  day  to  another.  A 
piece  of  machinery,  called  a  fusee,  is  employed  to  correct  the  variations  in  the  force  of 
the  spring,  and  equalize  tlie  power  exerted  upon  the  train.  The  fusee  is  a  cone  with  a 
spiral  groove,  connected  with  tlie  barrel  which  contains  the  main-spring  by  a  chain,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  cone,  and  the  other  end  to  the  barrel. 
The  barrel  moves  the  fusee  by  means  of  the  chain,  which,  as  it  runs  off  the  sides  of  the 
fusee,  is  coiled  upon  the  outside  of  the  barrel.  In  winding  a  watch  the  kev  is  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  fusee,  and  by  the  same  movement  the  main-spring  is  coiled  around  its 
spindle,  and  the  cliain  wound  off  the  barrel,  to  cover  the  cone  of  the  fusee.  So  when 
tlie  spring  is  all  coiled  up,  and  its  force  upon  the  barrel  is  greatest,  the  chain  is  acting  at 
the  small  end  of  the  fusee,  audits  leverage  upon  the  fusee  is  least;  as  the  force  of  tlie 
spring  diminishes,  the  chain  having  got  to  a  broader  part  of  the  fusee,  the  leverage  is 
iucreased;  and  the  grooving  of  the  fusee  being,  when  perfect,  arranged  so  that  a  sectio^ 
of  the  fusee  along  its  axis  would  present  two  hyperbolas  placed  back  to  l)ack,  secures 
that  the  force  of  the  spring,  modified  by  the  leverage  of  the  chain,  shall  produce  a  uni- 
form motion  of  the  fusee.  From  the  fusee  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  watch- 
train,  the  first  wheel  of  the  train — called  the  fusee-wheel  or  the  great  wheel — Iniing  set 
upon  the  fusee.  The  fusee  is  introduced  in  almost  all  English  watches;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  foreign  watches,  and  most  French  spring  clocks,  have  no  fusee,  and  have 
the  great  wheel  fixed  on  to  the  barrel.  Accurate  time-keeping  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
from  such  clocks  or  watches;  but  it  19 said  that  many  of  the  main-springs  made  upon 
the  coulineut  are  so  skillfully  contrived,  that  the  force  is  pretty  constant  during  the 
"Whole  time  of  unwinding. 

Between  the  train*of  wheels  and  pinions  in  a  watch  and  that  of  a  clock,  until  we 
cnme  to  the  escapement,  there  is  no  difference,  except  that  there  is  one  more  wheel  and 
pinion  in  the  watch-train  than  in  the  clock-train;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 
Bcape-wheel  of  a  watch  revolves,  not  like  that  of  a  clock,  in  a  minute,  but  usually  in 
about  six  seconds,  making  necessary  an  additional  wheel  to  revolve  in  a  minute  and 
carry  the  seconds  hand.  A  great  variety  of  watch  escapements  are  in  use.  The  oldest, 
-which  is  now  going  out  of  use,  is  the  vertical  escapement.  It  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
crownwheel  escapement  in  clocks  (see  Horology).  The  accompanying  figure  shows 
a  watch-train  with  this  escapement.  It  may  be  useful  also  as  indicating,  in  a  general 
-way,  the  arrangement  of  the  wheel- work  in  a  watch  (fig.  1).  The  main-spring  contained 
in  the  barrel  B,  sets  in  motion  the  barrel, 
which,  by  means  of  the  chain  c,  moves  at 
a  uniform  rate  the  fusee  F,  along  with 
which  turns  the  fusee-wheel  W,  the  first  or 
great  wheel  of  the  watch-train.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  how,  from  the  great  wheel,  mo- 
tion is  communicated  successively  to  the 
center-pinion  D,  and  the  center- wheel  D' 
(which  turn  in  an  hour);  to  the  third-wheel 

pinion,  E,  and  the  third  wheel,  which  is  Fio.  1. 

upon  the  same  arbor,  E' ;  and  to  the  fourth 

or  contrate-wheel  pinion  G,  and  the  contrate-wheel  G'.  The  upiight  teeth  of  the  last 
named  wheel  move  the  balance-wheel  pinion  H,  and  with  it  the  bhlance- wheel  or  scape- 
wheel  H',  which  is  fixed  upon  its  arbor.  The  scape-wheel  (and  in  this  escapement  the* 
contrate-wheel  also)  is  what  is  called,  from  its  shape,  a  crown-wheel.  Upon  the  arbor 
or  verge  of  the  balance  K,  are  two  pallets,  p,  p,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  scape- wheel,  and  so  placed  that,  as  the  scape-wheel  revolves,  its 
teeth  give  them  alternately  an  impulse  in  different  directions,  which  keeps  up  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  balance.  The  balance  is  made  to  vibrate  isochronously  by  the  action 
of  the  balance-spring (q. v.);  and  its  vibration  regulates  the  escape  of  the  teeth  of  the 
scape- wheel,  and  so  the  motion  of  the  whole  train,  exactly  as  that  of  the  pendulum 
does  in  an  ordinary  clock.  The  vertical  escapement  is  liable,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  the  same  obiection  as  the  old  crown  wheel  and  the  crutch  or  anchor  escapements  in 
clocks.  There  is  a  recoil  of  the  scape-wheel  after  one  of  its  teeth  has  been  stopped  by  a 
prillet,  which  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  the  motion  of 
Uie  train.    See  Horology. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  invention  of  the  balance-spring,  attempts  began  to  be 
made  to  introduce  an  escapement  which  would  produce  greater  accuracy^  t" 


vertical  escapement,  Hooke,  Huygens,  Hautefeuillc,  and  Tompion  introduoed  new 
principles,  each  of  which  has  since  been  successfully  applied,  though  they  all,  from 
imperfect  ezecvtion,  failed  at  the  time.  The  first  real  improvement  was  made  by 
George  Grahaoi,  the  inventor  of  the  dead  escapement  in  clocks.  This  is  called  the  hori 
zontal  escapement;  it  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  still 
the  escapement  used  in  most  foreign  watches.  The  impulse  is  given  lo  a  hollow  cut 
in  the  cylindrical  axis  of  the  balance,  by  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form  projecting  from  a 
horizontal  crown-wheel.  Other  forms  of  escapement  in  high  estimation  are  the  lever 
escapement,  originally  invented  by  Berthoud,  improved  by  Mudge;  the  duplex  ej?cape- 
ment,  the  principle  invented  by  Hooke,  the  construction  perfected  by  Tyrer;  and  the 
detached  escapement  of  Berthoud.  improved  by  Arnold  and  Earnshaw.  The  last-m<:n- 
tioned  is  that  which  is  employed  in  marine  chronometers  and  in  pocket-chronometers, 
as  watches  made  in  all  respects  like  chronometers  are  'called.  The  lever  escapement  is 
that  which  is  used  in  most  English  watches.  In  it  the  scape-wheel  and  pallets  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  dead  escapement  in  clocks.  See  Horology.  The  palleu 
are  set  on  a  lever  which  turns  on  their  arbor;  and  there  is  a  pin  in  a  small  disk  on  the 
verge  or  arbor  of  the  balance,  which  works  into  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  The 
pin  and  notch  arc  so  adjusted,  that  when  a  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel  lias  got  free,  the  pin 
slips  out  of  the  notch,  and  the  balance  is  detached  from  the  lever  during  the  remainder  of 
its  swinir;  whence  the  name  detached  lever  escapement,  originally  applied  to  this  arrange- 
ment. On  the  balance  returning,  the  pin  again  enters  Uie  notch,  moving  the  lever  just 
enou<jh  to  send  the  tooth  next  in  order  to  esciipe  from  thetdead  face  of  the  pallet  on  to  the 
impulse  face;  then  the  scape-wheel  acts  upon  the  lever  and  balance;  the  tooth  escapes,  and 
another  drops  upon  the  dead  face  of  the  pallet,  the  pin  at  the  same  time  passing  out  of  the 
notch  in  the  other  direction,  leaving  the  balance  again  free.  This  aiTangeraent  is  found  to 
give  great  accuracy  and  steadiness  of  performance.  To  prevent  the  teeth  from  slipping 
away  while  the  balance  is  free,  the  faces  of  the  pallets  are  slightly  undercut,  and  this 
makes  them  secure  while  at  rest;  moreover,  there  is  a  pin  on  the  lever  which  moves 
through  a  notch  on  the  balance  disk,  while  the  pin  moves  through  the  notch  in  the 
lever,  which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  guard  against  the  lever  moving  and  the  teeth  escap- 
ing, while  the  balance  is  free. 

In  watches,  even  more  than  in  clocks,  varintions  of  temperature,  unless  provided 
for,  produce  variations  in  the  rate  of  going,  the  increase  or  mminution  of  the  lempeni- 
turc  affecting  to  some  extent  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance,  and  to  a  graa 
extent  the  elastic  force  of  the  balance-spring.  A  rise  in  the  temperature  makes^  the 
balance  expand,  and  therefore  augments  its  moment  of  inertia;  it  adds  to  the  length 
of  the  spring,  and  thereby  diminishes  its  elasticity,  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  length;  and  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  balance,  which  depemls 
upon  the  moment  of  inertia  directly,  and  upon  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring  in- 
versely, is  increased— the  watch,  that  is,  goes  more  slowly—in  consequence  both  of 
the  increase  of  the  inertia  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring. 
A  fall  in  the  temperature  is  attended  by  opposite  results,  the  watch  going  more  nip- 
idly  than  before.  A  watch  without  a  compensated  balance  would  vary  very  mucli 
more  than  a  clock  without  a  compensation  pendulum,  but  that  being  usually  curried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  it  is  kept  at  a  pretty  uniform  tempeniture.  To  invent  a  sat- 
isfactory compensation  was  at  one  time  the  great  problem  for  watcli-makers.  The 
compensation  can  obviously  be  made  in  either  of  two  ways — ^by  an  expedient  for  short- 
ening the  effective  length  of  the  balance -spring  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  as  to  increase 
the  elastic  force  of  the  spring;  or  by  an  expedient  for  diminishing  the  moment  of  iner- 
tia of  the  balance  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  diminution  of 
the  force  of  the  spring.  The  first  method  was  that  made  use  of  by  John  Harrison  (q.  v.), 
who  first  succeeded  in  making  a  chronometer  capable  of  measuring  time  accurately  in 
different  temperatures;  but  an  adaptation  of  the  other  method,  invented  about  eighty 

years  ago  bv  Earnshaw,  is  that  which  is  always "em'- 
pl()\'ed  now  (Fig.  2):  tat'  is  the  main  bar  of  the  balance, 
and  t  b,  V  b'  are  two  compound  bars,  of  which  the  outer 
part  is  of  brass  and  the  inner  part  of  steel,  carrying 
weights,  b,  b\  which  may  be  screwed  on  at  different 
places.  The  brass  bar  expands  more  with  heat,  jmd 
contracts  more  with  cold  than  the  steel  bar;  therefore, 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  bars,  with  their  weights, 
bend  inward,  and  so  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  bal- 
ance is  diminished;  as  it  falls,  they  bend  outward,  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  increasecl;  and  of  course  the 
diminution  or  the  increase  must  be  made  exactly  to 
correspond  to  the  diminution  or  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  spring. 

The  chronometer  is  just  a  large  watch  fitted  with 

Fio.  2.  ftll  the  contrivances  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 

conducive  to  accurate  time-keeping — e.g. ,  the  cylindrical 

balance-spring,  the  detached  escapement,  and  the  compensation-balance.    As  a  watch 

which  will  keep  time  in  one  position  will  often  not  do  so  equally  well  in  another,  marine 
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^ ''  •  Watching. 

cliponometers  are  always  set  horizon  tally  in  a  box  in  gimbals  (q.v.),  an  ammgeincnt 
which  keeps  the  ciironometcr  horizontal,  whatever  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

The  ^eat  importance  of  an  accurate  poitable  time-keeper  at  sea  is  for  deteiniining 
tbe  longitude  (q.v.).  This  use  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  A 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  whom  this  philosopher  formed  one,  having  been 
appointed  on  June  11,  1714,  to  consider  the  question  of  encouragement  for  the  invention 
of  means  for  finding  the  longitude,  the  result  of  their  meetings  was  a  memorial  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  dinerent  means  proper  for  ascertaining  the  longitude,  and  rec- 
ommending encouragement  for  the  construction  of  chronometers  as  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  it.  An  act  of  parliament  was  then  passed,  ottering  a  reward  for  this 
purpose. 

The  first  chr5>nometer  used  at  sea  was  invented  by  John  Harrison.  After  many  years 
of  study  it  was  completed  in  1736.  After  several  further  trials  and  improvements,  and 
two  trial  voyages  to  America,  undertaken  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  the 
last  of  which  was  completed  on  Sept.  18, 1764,  the  reward  of  £20,000  was  finally  awarded 
to  Harrison. 

Somewhat  later  than  this,  several  excellent  chronometers  were  produced  in  France 
by  Berthoud  and  Le  Roy,  to  the  latter  of  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  by  the  acadeinic 
royale  des  sciences.  Progress  was  still  made  in  England  by  Arnold,  Eamshaw  (the 
inventor  of  the  compensation  still  in  use),  and  Mudge,  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  board  of  longitude,  and  under  whom  a  perfection  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  present 
day  was  obtainea.  The  subsequftit  progress  of  watch- making  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  construction  of  pocket  watches  on  the  principle  of  marine  chronometers,  or  to  the 
combination  of  accuracy  with  convenient  portability.  The  adjusted  lever  watch  is  now 
made  in  Clerkenwell  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  enables  the  performance  to  be 
^i-arranted  within  an  error  of  one  second  a  day. 

While  the  compensation  of  a  chronometer  can  never  be  made  perfectly  accurate  for 
all  degrees  of  temperature,  there  are  always  two  temperatures  at  which  a  well-con- 
structwl  chronometer  will  go  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  variations  of  elastic  force  in  the' spring  go  on  uniformly  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  temperature,  the  inertia  of  the  balance  cannot  be  made  to  vary 
as  it  should  do,  in  exact  correspondence  to  them  inversely.  The  variation  of  the  elastic 
force  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  inclined  at  some  angle  to  a  straight  line 
divided  into  degrees  of  temperature;  the  corresponding  changes  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  will  be  represented  by  a  curve,  and  this  curve  can  coincide  with  the  straight  line 
representing  the  variations  of  elastic  force  only  at  two  points,  corresponding  to  two  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  The  particular  points  in  the  case  of  any  chronometer  are  matter  (.f 
adjustment.  For  instance,  one  chronometer  may  be  made  to  go  accurately  in  a  temper- 
ature of  40',  and  also  in  a  temperature  of  80°,  at  other  temperatures  being  not  so  accu- 
rate: another  chronometer  to  go  accurately  at  a  temperature  of  20°  and  of  60*.  It  is 
nianifest  that  the  former  would  be  adapted  to  voyages  in  a  warmer,  the  latter  to  voyages 
in  a  colder  climate.  Apparatus  for  testing  chronometers  have  been  long  in  use  in  the 
observatories  at  Greenwich  and  Liverpool.  In  the  latter,  there  is  now  an  extensive 
apparatus  for  this  purpose,  devised  by  tlie  ingenious  astronomer,  Mr.  Hartnup,  In  a 
room  which  is  isolated  from  noise  and  changes  of  temperature,  the  chronometers  are 
arranged  on  a  frame  under  a  glass  case,  so  contrived  that  they  may  be  subjected  in  turn 
to  any  given  degree  of  temperature.  The  rate  of  each  under  the  different  temperatures 
i:?  observed  and  noted,  and  the  chronometers  registered  accordingly.  These  observations 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  ship-captains  and  in8truraen^makers,  who  can 
have  their  instruments  subjected  to  the  observations  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  mainspring  had  been  employed  as  the  moving  force  of 
time-keepers  for  about  a  century  before  the  invention  of  the  balance-spring;  but  very 
little  ifi  known  about  the  action  of  these  forerunners  of  the  watch.  A  watch  without  a 
balance-spring  must  have  been  a  ver}'  rude  and  untrustworthy  contrivance.  The  honor 
of  first  proposing  the  balance-spring  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hooke,  though  Huygens 
and  De  Hautefeuillc  also  invented  it  independently  much  about  the  same  time.-^See 
Denison's  Rudimentary  Treatise  an  Clocks  and  Watties;  Wood's  Curiosities  of  Clocks 
and  Watches;  Benson's  2\me  and  Time-tellers  (1875). 

WATCH,  on  shipboard,  a  division  of  the  crew  into  two,  or  if  it  be  a  large  crew,  into 
three  sections;  that  one  set  of  men  may  have  charge  of  the  vessel  while  the  others  rest. 
Tbe  day  and  night  are  divided  into  watches  of  four  hours  each,  except  the  period  from 
4  to  8  P.M.,  whlch'is  divided  into  two  dog-tta^hes  of  two  hours'  duration  each.  The 
objecf  of  the  dog-watches  is  to  prevent  tlie  same  men  being  always  on  duty  at  the  same 
hours. 

WATCH  HILL,  the  extreme  s.w.  limit  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  t.  of 
Westerly;  containing  several  large  hotels  and  a  light-house,  built  of  granite,  40  ft. 
iiigli,  showing  a  fixed  white  light  62  ft.  above  the  sea.    It  is  a  popular  summer  resort. 

WATCHIKO  AND  WABDIHO,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  the  services  rendered  by  one  who 
holds  lands  under  burgage  tenure.    These  services  are  merely  nominaL  (  ^  r>.     ^ir> 
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WATCH-BATES,  in  England,  are  the  rates  aiiiborized  to  be  levied  in  a  jnsi^  a: 
borough  under  the  watching  and  lighting  act,  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  90,  for  the  purjuw 
of  watching  and  lighting  the  parish. 

WATEB  (symb.  HO,*  equiv.  9,  spec.  grav.  1).  in  a  state  of  purity,  at  the  ordicarr 
tempeniture  of  the  air,  is  a  clear,  colorless,t  transparent  liquid,  perfectly  neutral  in  ii'> 
reaction,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  At  a  temperature  below  82"  it  freezes,  cry  sal- 
lizing  in  various  forms  derived  from  the  rliombohedron  and  six-sided  prism.  See  let. 
Snow;  Fusing  and  Freezing  Points;  Heat.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of 
Arago  and  Fresnel,  that  notwithst*indiug  the  gradual  dilatation  of  water  below  39  ,  it^ 
refractive  power  on  light  continues  to  increase  regularly,  as  though  it  contrsiclci  It- 
density  at  60'',  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  taken  at  1.000,  and  forms  the  standard  <.t 
comparison  for  all  solids  and  liquids,  hydrogen  being  similarly  taken  as  the  standanic! 
comparison  for  gases  and  vapors.  Distilled  w^ater  is  815  times  heavier  than  air;  s 
cubic  inch  weighs,  in  air  at  62",  -with  the  barometer  at  80  inches,  252.458  grains,  and ; 
meuo,  252.722  grains,  the  grain  l)eing  y^  of  the  avoirdupois  pound.  See  Avoib 
DUPOis,  Gallon.  For  all  practical  purposes,  water  may  be  considered  afi  incomprc-^ 
sible;  but  very  accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  it  does  yield  to  a  slight  exien? 
when  the  pressure  employed  is  very  great;  the  diminution  of  volume  for  each  jiimc- 
phere  of  pressure  being  about  Sl-millionths  of  the  whole. — See  Miller's  Clicmicdi Ph^^m, 
8d  ed.  p.  41.  "Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  boils  at  212**,  passing  off  in  the  form  of  steani,  which,  in  its  slate  of 
greatest  density  at  212°,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature,  and  with  an  equ* 
elastic  force,  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0.625.  In  this  condition  it  may  be  represented  as  con 
taining.  in  every  two  volumes,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
See  Boiling,  Steam,  Vapor. 

Water  is  the  most  universal  solvent  with  which  the  chemist  is  acquainted,  and  it- 
operations  in  this  respect  are  equally  apparent,  although  on  very  different  scales,  od  ikv 
surface  of  the  globe  and  in  the  laboratory.  This  solvent  action  is  usually  much  incrca«efi 
by  heat,  so  that  a  hot  aqueous  saturated  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  the  dtssohtu 
matter  on  cooling.  Some  substances  are  so  soluble  in  water,  that  they  extract  its  v&ptr 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolve  themselves  in  it.  Moreover,  when  water  is  heaiei: 
in  a  strong  closed  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  ordinary  boiling-point,  212%  ii? 
solvent  powers  are  much  increased.  Pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass,  acted  upon  for 
four  months  by  water  at  800''  (in  a  steam-boiler),  were  found  by  the  late  prof.  Turner  tr. 
be  reduced  to  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute  of  alkali;  while  stalactites  of  siliceous  mai 
tcr,  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  hung  from  the  little  wire  cage  which  inclosed  theglav 
— an  experiment  illustrating  the  action  which  goes  on  in  the  Geyser  springs  of  Icelacil 
which  deposit  siliceous  sinter.  All  gases  are  soluble  in  water,  but  water  dissolves  very 
unequal  quantities  of  different  gases,  and  very  unequal  quantities  of  the  same  gas  ai 
different  temperatures.  Some  gases  are  so  extremely  soluble  in  this  fluid,  that  it  \< 
necessary  to  collect  them  over  'mercury.  For  example,  at  82°.  1  volume  of  water  dlv 
Folves  S(imewhat  less  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  exactly  |^  of  its  volnrnt 
of  nitrogen,  while  it  dissolves  506  and  1050  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammomu 
gases;  and  while  at  82"  water  dissolves  1.8  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  it  dissolvr> 
on\y  half  that  volume  of  the  gas  at  60'. 

'Wpter  enters  into  combination  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  When  an  acid  has  once 
been  allowed  to  combine  with  water,  the  latter  can  seldom  be  entirely  removed  unltTs- 
by  the  intervention  of  a  powerful  base,  which  displaces  the  water,  and  allows  of  \\S' 
rc-moval  by  heat.  For  example,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  and 
exposed  to*heat  watery  vapor  alone  at  first  passes  off;  but  as  the  temperature  is  raisiii 
to  about  600°.  a  point  is  reached  at  which  acid  and  water  distil  over  together  Tlie 
liquid  at  this  stage  of  concentration  is  found  to  be  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  acu. 
and  one  of  water  (HO,SO,).  The  further  separation  of  the  water  can  only  be  effeciwl 
by  the  addition  of  a  base,  as  potash,  oxide  of  lead,  etc.  Water  which,  as  m  this  cairt-. 
supplies  the  place  of  a  base,  is  called  ham  watei\  and  the  compound  is  called  a  hjfdnitr, 
or  is  said  to  be  hydrated.  Similarly,  water  combines  with  strong  bases,  such  as  poioMi 
and  soda,  and  heat  can  only  succeed  in  reducing  a  mixture  of  potash  and  water  to  a  con 
(lit  ion  represented  by  one  equivalent  of  each  (HO,KO);  and  this  last  equivalent  of  water 
can  only  be  removed  bv  the  addition  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the  water  m  conibioanon 
with  ihebaseactsthepartsof  anad<f.  These  compounds  also  are //ydra/<M.  In  these  cas© 
of  acids  and  bases,  the  one  equivalent  of  water  cannot  be  removed  without  completely 

• 

•Durinf?  recent  years  Gterhardt's  views  as  to  the  neeewrfty;  of  doublinfir  the  **2"^„^!5«%,2^ 
oxveen  carbon,  sulphur,  and  a  few  other  of  the  elements  have  been  gradually  gidnlng  ground  Ttu^, 
?h^?^mbininrnuXrs  of  oxyj^n.  carbon,  and  sulphur,  instead  of  being  8  6  and  16  are  no^v  flxe<la 
16, 12,  and  8?,  and  the  corre^Snding  symboU  are  indicated  by  a  horizontal  bar,  whichdoub^  th 
vaiiiA  nf  fhf>  avTTihol  Accoramg  to  tnese  views,  uj 

lymbol  fS^  a^^ui^^  of  water  is  H.O,,  in  place  of  90,  and  the  combining  number  is  It  m 

place  of  9  (see  CHjanarRT). 
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S' lacierr  wWch,"&cIm^^^  »"/!  ^^  ^^^  **"®' 

lie  ocean  is  doubtless  due  to  the  water  itself,  rather  than  to  the  oalts  diw^olved  in  it. 
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altering  the  obemical  character  of  the  body.  (;See,  for  instaiice,  in  tlie  article  Sul- 
i-uuRic  Acid,  the  diSercuce  between  the  properties  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric anhydride.)  In  the  case  of  many  salts,  however,  a  certiiin  quantity  of  the  water 
entering,  so  to  speak,  loosely  into  their  composition  mav  be  expelled  by  heat  without 
altering  the  properties  of  the  salt.  The  water  capable  of  being  thus  got  rid  of  is  called 
tcater  ^  crystaUieatio/i,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  salt  in  the  act  of  crystallizing.  The  form 
of  the  salt  depends  upon  this  water  of  crystalliauition.  In  chemical  formulas,  this  variety 
of  water  is  represented  by  Aq  instead  of  by  HO.  For  example,  in  the  formula  for 
rhombic  phosphate  of  soda— gNaO.HO.POa+^-A.q— the  HO  represents  an  equivalent  of 
basic  water,  while  24Aq  represents  24  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization. 

It  is  less  tiian  a  century  since  the  ancient  view,  that  water  was  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, has  ceased  to  be  believed  in.  It  is  now  known  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  each.  Hence  its  symbol  is  HO, 
and  its  combining  number  9.  When  converted  into  vapor,  9  grains  of  steam  occupy  the 
bulk  of  8  gmius  of  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature;  hence  the  combining  volume 
of  aqueous  vapor  is  equal  to  2,  if  the  combining  volume  of  oxygen  be  taken  as  1. 
That  water  is  such  a  compound  us  has  been  just  stated  may  be  proved  either  analyti- 
cally or  synthetically;  and  the  subject  is  one  of  so  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
chemistry,  that  we  shall  enter  more  fully  than  usual  into  the  consideration  of  these  two 
modes  of  proof.  The  following  simple  mode  of  separating  water  by  voltaic  electricity 
into  its  constituent  elements  is  borrowed  from  Fowness  Manual  of  Chemistry:  '*  When 
water  is  acidulated  so  as  to  render  it  a  conductor,  and  a  portion  interposed  between  a 
pair  of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  volaic  apparatus  of  moderate 
power,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  takes  place  in  a  very  interesting  manner;  oxygen  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity  is  evolved  from  the  water  in  contact  with  the  plate  belonging 
to  the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  and  hydrogen,  equally  p»ire,  is  disengaged  at  the  plate 
connected  with  the  zinc  extremity,  the  middle  portions  of  the  liquid  remaining  appar- 
ently unaltered.  By  placing  small  graduated  jars  over  the  platinum-plates,  the  gases 
can  be  collected,  and  their  quantities  determined.  When  this  experiment  h:is  been  con- 
tinued a  sufficient  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  very  little 
above  twice  that  of  the  oxygen;  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  oxygen  being  sensi- 
bly more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  by  measure 
would  come  out  exactly."  In  lecture-rooms,  an  ingenious  but  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus, devised  by  Kopp,  is  commonly  used  to  illustrate  the  elect-olysis  of  water.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Grove  that  an  extreme  heat  may,  like  electricity,  be  employed  to 
decomj)ose  water  into  its  constitutents;  and  it  is  well  known  that  if,  in  the  form  of 
steam,  it  be  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  while  the 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  as  gas.  The  synthetical  proof  of  the  composition  of  water  is 
afforded  by  passing  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio  of  two  volumes  of  the 
former  to  one  volume  of  the  latter,  into  a  strong  glass  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and 
exploding  the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark,  when  the  gases  are  replaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  into  the  tube  so  as  to  fill  it.  The 
most  satisfactory  form  of  this  syntlietical  proof  is,  however,  afforded  by  reducing  pure 
oxide  of  copper  at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen,  and  collecting  and  weighing  the  water  that 
is  thus  formed.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  experime;it,  and  tlie  method  of  Employ- 
ing it,  are  given  in  Fownes's  MantuU  of  Chemistry,  9th  eu.,  p.  131,  and  in  Miller's  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry,  8d  ed. ,  p.  52. 

Owing  to  its  extremely  solvent  powers,  the  pure  water  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
considering  is  never  found  in  nature.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  natural  pure  water  is 
rain-water,  after  a  continuance  of  wet  weather;  but  even  this  water  always  contains  in 
100  volumes  about  2.5  volumes  of  atmospheric  air,  with  a  trace  of  ammonia;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  water  which  does  not  contain  this  ingredient, 
for,  after  two  distillations,  professor  Miller  found  from  1.85  to  2.38  volumes  of  air  in 
100  volumes  of  water.  In  addition  to  rain-water,  the  other  natural  toatera  may  be 
included  under  the  heads  of  spring-water,  mineral  waters  (already  considered  in  a  special 
article),  river-u>ater  (see  Water-supply),  and  sea-water  (see  below). 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  notice  of  the  prolonged  and  acrimoni- 
ous controversy  that  w^as  for  many  years  carried  on,  and  is  probably  now  hardly  to  be 
regarded  as  settled,  regarding  the  respective  claims  of  different  philosophers  to  be'  the 
true  discoverer  of  the  nature' and  composition  of  water.  In  the  year  1781,  Cavendish  made 
a  long  and  careful  series  of  experiments,  which,  unfortunately,  were  not  published  till 
Jan.,  1784,  when  his  celebrated  memoir  entitled  Experiments  on  Air,  was  read  to  the 
royal  society.  In  the  interval  (June,  1783),  his  friend.  Dr.  Blagden,  visited  Paris,  and 
on  the  authority  of  Cavendish,  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  proving  the  compo- 
sition of  water  to  Lavoisier;  and  this  delay  between  the  discovery  and  the  date  of  pub- 
lication caused  his  claims  to  one  of  the  most  marvelous  discoveries  the  world  ever 
saw,  to  be  contested  by  an  English  and  a  French  rival,  James  Watt  and  Lavoisier.  It 
juay  be  briefly  stated,  that  Cavendish's  experiments  consisted  in  exploding,  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air,  and  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  finding  as  the  result  a  liquid  which  proved  to  be  pure  water.  (Priest- 
ley an(i  his  friend,  Mr.  Warltire,  had  made  similar  experiments,  and  had  noticed 
the  deposition  of  moisture  that  followed  the  explosion,  but  failed  to  recognize  in 
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it  anything  but  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapora  in  the  gases.)  The  general  con- 
clusion to  which  Cavendish  caroc  was,  in  liis  own  words,  "that  water  consists  of 
dephlogisticated  air  united  with  phlogiston,"  and  as  dephlogisticated  air  was  his  term 
for  oxygen,  and  phlogiston  his  term  for  hydrogen,  this  statement  corresponds  to  the 
modern  view  of  the  nature  of  water  introduced  by  Lavoisier.  As  Lavoisier  was  fnjm 
the  first  accused  by  the  English  chemists  of  having  acted  unfairly  toward  them, 
and  as  indeed  his  own  claim  only  dates  back  to  June  25, 1783,  he  may  be  dismissed  from 
further  consideration;  and  during  the  lives  of  the  Englisli  claimants  there  were  no  pub- 
lic complaints  on  either  side,  although  Watt,  in  private  letters  to  his  friends,  hinted  at 
Cavendish's  incapacity  and  unfairness.  Hence,  then — at  all  events,  in  this  countrj'— 
scientific  men  were  startled  when  Ara^o,  then  secretary  of  the  French  academy,  pub- 
lished in  1888  the  eloge  of  Watt,  which  he  had  read  as  far  back  as  Dec,  1834,  in 
which  he  charged  Cavendish  with  deceit  and  plagiarism,  inasmuch  as  be  was  said  to  have 
learned  the  composition  of  water,  not  by  experiments  of  his  own,  but  by  obtaining  sight 
of  a  letter  from  Watt  to  Priestley.  Tlie  battle  now  fairly  begixn ;  the  first  blow  being 
struck  in  Aug.,  1889,  when  the  president  of  the  British  association,  the  rev.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  in  his  opening  address,  vindicated  Cavendish,  and  pointed  out  Arago's  mis- 
statemen*.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  academy,  Amgo,  with  Dumas  to  back  him, 
defended  his  statements.  Sir  David  Brewster  (JStfin.  iife«.,  Jan.,  1840),  then  sought  lo 
act  as  mediator;  and  the  controversy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  went  on  with 
increased  acrimony;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  when  the  president  of  the 
British  association  published  the  report  he  had  delivered  the  preceding  year,  he  added  a 
postscript,  replying  to  Arago,  Dumas,  and  lord  Brougham  (who  had  appended  "An 
Historical  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Theory  of  Water,"  to  Arago's  eloge).  Li  1841. 
Berzeliua  published  what  Dr.  Gfeorge  Wilson  terms  '*  a  conditional  judgment,"  in  favor 
of  Watt;  and  in  1846,  in  his  Lites  of  Men  of  Letters  (see  Life  of  WaU,  p.  400),  lord 
Brougham  followed  on  the  same  side.  Dr.  Peacock  (Quart,  Meo.,  1845,  p.  105),  in 
reviewing  his  book,  assailed  his  conclusions,  and  asserted  the  claims  of  Cavendish.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Ilarcourt  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1846),  also  replied  to  l«rd 
Brougham;  and  in  1847,  in  the  second  edition  of  hisiTwtory  of  the  InducUte  Sciences,  Dr. 
Whewell  maintained  his  old  conviction  of  the  claims  of  Cavendish.  In  1846,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Co)TCtipondence  of  iJie  late  James  Watt  an  his  Discovery  of  the  Theoi-y  of  Ute 
Composition  of  Witter,  with  an  introduction  by  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Muirhead,  who  was 
editor,  and  a  letter  from  his  son,  formed  a  most  imporiant  addition  to  the  literature  of 
this  controversy.  Finally,  the  question  was  discuspcd,  in  1847,  by  sir  David  Brewster 
in  the  North  British  Jierieir,  anrt  m  1848,  by  lord  Jeflfrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  both 
of  whom  advocated  the  claims  of  Watt.  As  we  have  no  space  to  discuss  Walt's  real 
claims,  we  may  hc^e  state  that  Dr.  George  Wilson,  whose  Life  of  Cavendish  is  in  reality 
a  strictly  impartial  history  of  the  watcr^controvcrsy,  maintains  on  very  sound  grounds 
that  in  reality  Watt  was  informed  of  Cavendish's  discovery  through  Priestley,  as  Lavoi- 
sier was  through  Blagden. 

Sea-water. — For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  sea-water,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  investigations  of  prof.  Forchhammer  of  Copenhagen.  Not  very 
many' j^ears  ago,  the  only  elements  known  to  exist  in  sea-water,  in  addition  to  those 
constituting  water  itself,  were  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  carbon,  sodium, 
magnesium,  pota.ssium,  calcium,  and  iron.  To  these  twelve  must  now  be  added  (13) 
fluorine,  discovered  by  Dr.  George  Wilson;  (14)  phosphorus,  as  phosphate  of  lime;  (15) 
nitrogen,  as  ammonia;  (16)  silicon,  as  silica,  in  which  form  it  is  largely  collected  by 
sponges  from  sea- water;  (17)  boron,  as  boracic  acid;  (18)  silver;  (19)  copper;  (20)  lem'; 
(21)  zinc;  (22)  cobalt;  (23)  nickel:  (24)  manganese;  (26)  aluminium,  as  alumina;  (2ii) 
strontium,  as  strontia;  (27)  barium,  as  baryta.  Several  of  these  elements,  however, 
exist  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  can  only  be  discovered  indirectly,  that  is  to  say, 
in  sea-weeds,  marine  animals,  or  in  the  stony  matter  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boilers  of  oceanic  steamers.  The  substances  which,  in  respect  of  quantity,  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  composition  of  sea- water  are  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  potasl:, 
lime,  and  magnesia;  those  which  occur  in  less  but  still  determinable  quantity,  are  silicji, 
phosphoric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  elaborate  tables  which  are 
annexed  to  this  paper.  Forchhammer  has  always  calculated  the  single  substances 
(chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash)  and  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  for 
1000  parts  of  sea-water;  but  besides  this,  he  has  calculated  the  proportion  between  the 
diifcrent  substances  determined,  referred  to  chlorine  =  100,  and  of  all  the  salts  likewiye 
referred  to  chlorine.  This  last  number  is  found  if  w^e  divide  the  sum  of  all  the  .<«alts 
found  in  1000  paits  of  any  sea-water  by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  in  it;  and  he 
terms  it  the  co-tfficient  of  that  sample  of  sea- water,*  *This  chemist  divides  the  sea  into 
seventeen  regions,  his  reasons  for  doing  so  being  that  he  could  thus  avoid  the  pievailina: 
iflfluence  which  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  arc  best  known,  and  from  which  he  has 
taken  most  observations,  would  exert  upon  the  calculations  of  the  mean  number  for  the 
whole  ocean.  In  reference  to  the  salinity  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  he  has  made  the 
following  observations.     (1.)  The  mean  salinity  of  the  Atlantic  between  O**  and  80'  n. 

*  We  f?ive  these  details  because  the  term  co-efficient  will  now  doubtless  be  permaiiently  retained  by 
writers  on  the  chemistry  of  sea-water. 
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lat.  is  38.169  (i.e.,  this  is  the  quantity  of  salts  in  1000  parts  of  water);  the  raaximum, 
which  is  jilso  the  mnximum  of  the  surface-water  of  the  whole  Atlantic,  being  37.908, 
and  occurring  in  24*  13'  n.  lat.,  and  about  5"  w.  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  no 
rivers  of  any  size  carry  water  from  the  land,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  dry  and  hot 
winds  of  the  Sahara  is  prevailing.  This  maximum  is  equal  to  the  mean  salinity  of  the 
Mfdilerranean,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  the  maximum  of  that  sea  off  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  that  of  the  Red  sea.  The  minimutai  is  34.283  in  4"  10'  s.  lat.,  and  5**  36'  w.  long., 
close  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  large  masses  of  fresh  water  which  the  great  rivers 
of  tliat  region  pour  into  the  ocean  exercise  their  influence.  (2.)  In  the  Atlantic,  between 
'SO"  n.  lat.  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  n.  point  of  Scotland  to  the  n.  point  of  Newfound- 
laud,  the  mean  salinity  is  35.946,  the  diminution  being  due  to  the  fresh  water  poured 
into  it  by  the  southern  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  (3.)  In  the  Baffin's  bay  and  Davis's 
strait  region,  the  mean  salinity  is  38.281.  and  the  salinity  increases  from  lat.  64"  toward 
the  n.,  being  in  64^  82.926,  and  in  69%  33.598.  This  peculiarity  is  owing  (says  Forch- 
liaramer)  to  the  powerful  current  from  the  Parry  islands,  which  through  different 
sounds  passes  into  Bafiin's  bay,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  great  quantitv  of  fresh  water 
tliat  comes  into  the  sea  from  the  West  Greenland  glaciers.  Had  this  met  been  known 
bc'foie  the  sounds  that  connect  the  Parry  archipelago  with  BaflSn's  bay  were  discovered, 
it  might  have  proved  the  existence  of  these  sounds,  because  bays  and  inlets  show  quite 
the  reverse;  the  further  we  get  into  them,  the  less  saline  the  water  becomes.  (4.)  From 
eleven  observations  on  the  Mediterranean  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Greek 
nrchipc^lago,  he  confirms  the  old  view  of  its  great  salinity;  its  mean  salinity  being  37.936, 
while  that  of  the  whole  ocean  is  84.888.  Its  maximum  (39.257)  falls  between  the  island 
of  Candia  and  the  African  shore;  and  its  minimum  (36.801)  is  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
These  results  are  due  to  the  influence  of  Africa  and  its  hot  and  drj'  winds.  In  salinity, 
the  Mediterranean  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Red  sea,  whose  mean  salinity  is  43.067.  (5.) 
Tlic  Black  sea,  like  the  Baltic,  is  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  waters.  In  three  different 
experiments,  the  salinity  varied  from  18.146  to  11.880.  At  a  distance  of  50  m.  from  the 
Bosjphorus.  the  proportions  between  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia,  were 
100  :  11.71  :  4.22  :  12.64,  while  the  normal  oceanic  proportions  are  100  :  11.89  :  2.96; 
11.07;  thus  shewing  a  relative  increase  in  the  lime  and  magnesia.  (6.)  As  the  Caspian 
fca  is  considered  by  many  geologists  to  have  been  formerlv  in  connection  with  the 
Bl.'^ck  sea,  the  results  of  Mahner's  analysis  of  its  waters  are  given.  The  salinity  varied 
between  66.814  and  6.236.  and  the  proportion  between  the  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  is  100  :  44.91  :  9.34  :  21.48,  which  differs  extremely  from  the  normal  pro- 
ptTlion.  Thus  the  Caspian  sea,  if  it  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Black  sea,  must 
have  entirely  changed  its  character  since  that  time— a  change  which  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  different  salts  which  tlie  rivers  brought  into  it,  and  which  accumulated  there  by 
evaporation  of  the  water;  or  which  might  be  caused  by  the  deposition  of  different  salts 
in  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  sea  itself.  (7.)  The  Atlantic  between  80"  s.  lat.  and  a  line 
from  cape  Horn  to  the  cape  of  Goofl  Hope,  is  less  saline  than  the  corresponding  rerion 
u.  of  the  equator,  and  all  the  samples  from  the  western  part  of  this  region  have  less, 
w  hile  the  samples  from  the  eastern  part,  nearer  to  the  African  coast,  have  considerably 
more  sulphuric  acid  tlian  the  normal  quantity.  Does  this,  asks  Forchhammer,  depend 
ui)on  the  more  volcanic  nature  of  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  than  the  e.  American  coast? 
(8.)  In  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  East  India  islands,  the  mean  salinity  is  83.868. 
The  minimum  (26.879)  is  from  a  place  high  up  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  of  course  much 
influenced  by  the  Ganges.  It  lies,  however,  about  800  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river; 
and  another  specimen  tnken  60  m.  nearer  the  mouth  has  a  salinity  of  82.365,  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  other  cause  (possibly  fresh -water  springs  at  the  bottom)  had  been 
in  operation  to'  weaken  the  sea-water  at  the  minimum  spot.  (9.)  In  the  Patagonian 
cold-water  current,  the  mean  salinity  was  33.966;  while  three  samples  brought  from  the 
South  Polar  sea,  by  the  late  sir  James  Ross,  had  different  salinities  of  28.566, 15.598,  and 
37.513.  Forchhammer  cannot  account  for  thcise  discrepancies.  All  the  specimens 
showed  a  great  ex  cess  of  sulphuric  acid  (12.47  in  place  of  11.88,  as  compared  with  100  of 
chlorine),  a  result  probably  due  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  antarctic  continent. 
Forchhammer's  analyses  of  waters  from  other  of  his  17  districts  call  for  no  remark ;  and 
the  following  are  the  general  results  of  his  investigations.  "If  we  except  the  North 
sea,  the  Kattegat,  Sound,  and  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  sea,  the  Caribbean 
.*«ea  and  the  Rea  sea,  which  have  all  the  characters  of  bays  of  the  great  ocean,  the  mean 
numbers  are  the  following: 

Sea-water.    Chlorine.    Stilpfauric-Acld.    lime.     Magnesia.    All-Salts.    Ck>-efflcient 
1000  18.999  2.258  0  556         2.096        34.404        1.812 

100  11.88  2.98        11.08 

Equivalents,  429  45  16  82 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  sea-water,  in  its  totality,  is  as  little  a  chemical  compound  as 
the  atmospheric  air;  that  it  is  composed  of  solutions  of  different  chemical  compounds; 
that  it  is  neutral,  because  it  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere  finds  carbohic  acid  to  neutral- 
ize its  bases,  and  everywhere  on  its  bottom  and  shores  finds  carbonate  of  lime  to  neutral- 
ize any  prevailing  strong  acid;  that,  lastly,  the  great  stability  of  its  composition  depends 
upon  its  enormous  mass,  and  its  constant  motion,  which  occasions  that  any^l 
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tion  i8  evanescent  compared  to  the  whole  quantity  of  salt."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Athmlic  is  that  part  of  the  oce^n  which  conuins  the  gieatest  proportion  of  salt,  while 
sonic  of  the  bays  in  the  tropical  or  subtropical  zone  (the  Mediterranean  and  Red  sea, 
for  example)  have  a  greater  mean  than  the  Atlantic;  that  on  approaching  the  shores, 
the  sea -water,  as  might  have  been  expected,  becomes  more  diluted,  and  consec^uenily 
less  saline;  that  the  polar  currents  contain  less  salt  than  the  equatorial;  that  the  iK>kr 
current  of  west  Greenland  contains  more  sulphuric  acid  that  the  water  in  any  otht-r 
region  except  the  east  Greenland  and  south  polar  cuirents  (while  in  the  ocean  at  large 
the  chlorine  is  to  the  sulphuric  acid  as  100  :  11.89;  in  the  south  polar  current  it  is  as 
100  :  12.55).  As  in  the  Ciise  of  the  west  Greenland  current,  there  is  no  neighboring  vol- 
canic region  to  account  for  this  excess.  Forchhammer  suggests  that  the  absence  of 
fucoidal  plants,  which  have  a  great  attraction  for  sulphuric  acid,  may  have  an  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  this  result;*  that  most  lime  occurs  in  the  ocean  in  the  second 
region,  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  Atlantic;  and  the  least  in  the  west  GreeulaD<l 
polar  current  (the  quantities  being  8.07  and  2.77  respectively).  Wherever,  in  other 
regions,  the  influence  of  land  prevails,  the  lime  also  is  in  excess;  thus,  in  the  Black  sea, 
it  was  4.221. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  surface-water,  we  pass  on  briefly  to  notice  the  difference 
of  sea- water  in  different  deptlis.  On  this  subject,  the  result  obtiiined  from  the  analyst's 
of  specimens  of  sea-water  taken  from  different  regions,  is  so  contradictory  that  we  shall 
simply  quote  the  sentence  with  which  Forchhammer  commences  this  department  of  his 
subject:  "  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  salts  in  sea- water  would 
increase  with  the  depth,  as  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water  would  cause  such  an  arrangement.  But  this  difference  in  specific  gravity,  rela- 
tive to  tho  increase  in  the  quantity  of  salts,  is  counteracted  by  the  decreasing  tempera 
ture  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  We  have  parts  of  the  sea  where  the  quantity  of 
solid  salts  increases  with  the  depth;  in  other  parts,  it  decreases  with  tlie  increasing 
depth;  in  other  places,  hardly  any  differences  can  be  found  between  surface  and  depth; 
and,  lastly,  T  have  found  one  instance  where  water  of  a  certain  depth  contained  more 
salt  than  both  above  and  below,  'f  hese  differences  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent 
upon  currents  both  on  the  surface  and  in  different  depths." — Op.  f*Y.,  p.229.  Some- 
times salinity  of  the  surface-water  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  deep:  or  one  or  uiort* 
ingredients  may  vary  in  its  proportions:  for  example,  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
deep  water,  generally,  is  richer  than  the  surface-water  in  sulphuric  acid,  in  some  parts, 
as  between  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the  surface-water  is  the  richer  in  that  ingredient. 
There  are  few  observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  at  different  depths. 
For  the  following  observations  we  are  indebted  to  sir  James  Ross:  "At  39°  16'  s.  hit . 
177**  2'  w.  long.,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  surface-water  was  1.0274;  at  150  fathoms. 
1.0272;  and  at  450  fathoms,.  1.02^8;  all  tried  at  the  temperature  of  60"  Falir..  and 
showing  that  the  water  beneath  was  specifically  lighter  than  that  of  the  surface,  when 
brought  to  the  same  temperature;  our  almost  daily  experience  confirmed  these  results." 
—  Voyage,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p  133. 

The  important  question.  How  did  the  salts  which  now  occur  in  the  sea  come  into  it? 
Is  it  the  land  that  forms  the  sea,  or  is  it  the  sea  that  makes  the  land?  Are  the  salts  that 
are  now  found  in  sea-water  washed  out  of  the  land  by  the  atmospheric  water  ?  Has 
the  sea  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  earth?  And  has  it  slowly  but  continually 
given  its  elements  to  form  the  land?  and  their  answers  constitute  the  last  part  of  Forcli- 
hammcr's  most  pliilosophical  and  laborious  Memoir.  The  following  is,  in  a  condensed 
form,  his  reply  to  these  questions:  Suppose  a  river  had  its  outlet  in  a  valley,  with  no 
communication  with  the  sea;  the  valley  would  be  filled  with  water  till  its  surface  was  so 
great  that  the  annual  evaporation  was  equal  to  the  annual  supply.  There  would  then 
be  a  physical,  but  not  a  chemical  equilibrium,  because  the  annual  loss  would  consist  of 
pure  water,  while  the  received  water  would  contain  various  mineral  or  saline  matterss, 
which  would  go  on  increasing  till  chemical  changes  would  occasion  precipitation  of  dif- 
ferent salts.  Now,  in  the  water  of  the  assumed  river,  we  should  find  thfe  bases  prevail- 
ing in  the  following  order — lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  manganese,  and  potash;  while 
the  acids,  similarly  arranged,  were  carbonic,  sulphuric,  muriatic  (chlorine),  and  silicic. 
Now,  all  these  substances  are  found  in  sea-water,  although  in  very  different  proportions. 
The  ocean  is,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  lake  as  we  have  here  supposed,  with  all  tho  rivers 
carrying  their  dissolved  matters  into  it.  **  Why,  then,"  our  author  asks,  '*do  wenot 
observe,  a  greater  influence  of  the  rivers?  Why  does  not  lime,  the  prevailing  base  of 
river-water,  occur  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  water  of  the  ocean?  In  all  river- water 
tho  number  of  equivalents  of  sulpliuric  acid  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  lime,  and  yet 
we  find  in  sea-water  about  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  lime.  There 
must  thus  be  in  sea- water  a  constantly  acting  cause  that  deprives  it  again  of  the  lime 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  association  in  1844,  Forchhammer  showed  that  the  fncna  trib« 
has  a  great  attracticni  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  acid,  when  the  plant  undergoes  putrefaction. 
H  reduced  to  soluble  sulphides  and  to  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which,  wltlj  the  oxide  of  the  iron  of  tl)«> 
plant.  wWch  Is  partly  dissolved  and  partly  suspended,  will  form  sulphide  of  Iron.  Thns  the  sulphur 
will  disapDear  from  the  water.  He  suggests  that  the  diminution  of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  found  in 
thH  Atlanf  <c,  between  the  equator  and  SO*  n.  lat.  (11.73  in  place  of  11.8U),  may  be  due  to  the  action  of 
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vv-hich  tlie  rivers  fumi^li,  and  we  find  it  in  the  shell-fishes,  the  corals,  the  bryozoa,  and 

t.  II  ihe  otiier  animals  which  deposit  curbouate  of  lime."    These  animals  not  only  deprive 

t  lie  water  of  its  carbonate  of  lime,  but  they  likewise  decompose  the  sulphate  of  lime — a 

ciecoraiwsition  probably  depending  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  by  the  vital 

l>rocesses  of  these  animals.     The  silica,  which  is  always  present  in  river-water"  is  appro- 

i>riated  by  the  varied  sponges,  diatoms,  etc.,  and  hence  its  scantiness  in  sea-water. 

\Vitli  regard  to  the  sulphuric  acid  conveyed  into  the  sea,  a  small  part  enters  into  the 

oomposition  of  shells,  corals,  etc.,  and  a  greater  part  is  attracted  by  sea- weeds,  in  which 

it  undergoes  reduction,  as  already  described,  while  the  balance  remains  in  the  sea- 

^water.    The  magnesia  of  the  river- water  enters  in  small  quantity  into  marine  shells 

sftnd  corals,  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  thus  abstracted  from  sea-water,  while  the  soda 

and  muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  form,  as  far  as  we  know,  bv  the  pure  chemical,  or 

organo-chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  the  sea,  no  insoluble  compound.     "Tlius," 

lie  concludes,  "the  quantity  of  the  different  elements  in  sea-water  is  not  proportional 

to  the  quantity  of- elements  which  river-water  pours  into  the  sea,  but  inversely  to  the 

facility  with  which  the  elements  in  sea-water  are  made  insoluble  by  general  chemicnl 

or  orguno-chemical  actions  in  the  sea;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  chemical  composition 

of  the  water  of  the  ocean  in  a  great  part  is  owing  to  the  influence  general  and  organo- 

chemical  decomposition  has  upon  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  composition  of  the 

primitive  ocean." 

WATES-BEB,  called  also  the  Hydrostatic  Bed,  or  Floating  Mattress.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  life  and  health  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body  depend  on  the  sufficient 
circulation  through  tliem  of  refreshed  blood.  See  Circulation.  Now,  when  a  person 
in  health  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  the  flesh  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
tlo  not  receive  the  blood  so  copiously  as  at  other  times:  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action 
of  the  heart  has  become  weak,  the  mterruplion  will  follow  both  more  quickly  and  be 
more  complete.  A  peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  ob- 
structed, impelling  to  change  of  position;  and  the  change  is  made  as  regularly  and  with 
as  little  reflection  as  the  winking  of  the  eyes  to  wipe  and  moisten  the  eyeballs.  A  per- 
son weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  generallr  feeling  the  uneasiness  sooner,  as 
explained  above,  and  becoming  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  increasing  fatigue;  and 
should  the  sensations  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  etc.,  or 
should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  compressed  parts 
are  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they  lose  their  vitality,  and 
l)ecome  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts.  These,  if  the  patient  survives,  have 
afterward  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  leaving  deep  hollows  to  be  filled 
up  by  new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever  or  other  disease,  after  a 
favorable  crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back  or 
sacrum.  The  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions,  palsies,  spine 
diseases,  etc.,  and  generally  ia  diseases  that  confine  the  patient  long  to  bed. 

It  was  to  mitigate  all,  and  entirely  to  prevent  most  of  the  evfls  attendant  on  the 
necessitv  of  remaining  long  in  a  recumbent  posture,  that  the  hydrostatic  bed  was  devised 
b}'  Dr.  If  eil  A'rnott,  late  one  of  the  queen's  physicians.  The  bed  may  be  shortly  described 
as  a  mattress  floating  on  water,  with  a  loose  sheet  of  caoutchouc  cloth  properly  secured 
between  it  and  the  water,  to  prevent  its  being  wetted.  A  person  rests  on  it  as'  a  water- 
fowl does  on  its  bulky  feathers,  with  as  little  inequality  of  local  pressure  as  if  in  a  bath. 
A  trough  of  the  dimensions  of  a  wide  sofa  or  a  bed.  having  6  or  7  in.  depth  of  water  in 
it,  with  the  required  caoutchouc  covering,  is  the  foundation,  on  which  clothes  and  pillows 
are  laid  ae  in  a  common  bed.  A  full  description  is  given  in  Dr.  Amott's  book,  the  Ele- 
inent8  of  Phyiics  {Qth  edition.  Longman  &  Co.).  The  bed  not  only  prevents  the  occur- 
H'nce  of  bell-sores,  but  by  lessening  antecedent  distress  lessens  also  the  danger  of  the 
illness. 

On  a  sudden  emergency,  or  when  the  need  of  the  fluid  support  is  not  very  urgent, 
local  relief  may  bo  given  by  forming  in  any  way  a  partial  hollow  or  depression  in  a  bed, 
and  placing  in  it  a  water-sack  or  bag  half>filled,  so  as  to  remain  loose  or  slack.  This 
approaches  in  effect  the  slack-sided  cushion,  which  is  another  modification  of  the  in> 
vention. 

WATESBSASH.    See  Pyrosis. 

WATSE-BUDOBT,  a  heraldic  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  yoke  with  two  pouches  of 
leather  appended  to  it,  originally  intended  to  represent  the  bags  used  by  the  crusaders  to 
convey  water  across  the  desert,  which  were  slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  across  the 
shoulders.  The  Trusbuts,  barons  of  Wartre  in  Holdemess,  l)ore  IVois  boutz  cfeau,  three 
water-budgets,  symbolizing  at  once  their  family  name  and  baronial  estate;  and  by  the 
marriago  of  the  heiress,  similar  arms  came  to  l)e  assumed  by  the  family  of  De  Ros,  who- 
bear  gules,  three  water-budgets  argent. 

WATEB-BU0,  the  popular  name  of  a  tribe  or  section  of  heteropterous  insects,  hydi*o^ 
eori8(B,  which  live  almost  entirely  in  water,  and  feed  upon  other  acquatic  insects.  Th& 
anterior  portion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings  is  horny;  the  antennse  are  very  small,  and  con- 
cealed beneath  the  eyes.  The  hydroeorua  are  divided  into  two  families,  noUmeetid/p,, 
and  nepidcB.  Of  the  former,  the  boat-fly  (q.v.)  is  an  example.  The  nepida  are  popu- 
larly known  as  Water  Scorpions,  from  the  form  of  their  fore-legs,  which  are  efficienti 
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lustrumeDts  for  seizing  their  prey.    Some  of  the  nepidcB  are  powerful  insects,  two  or 
three  inches  long. 

WATEBBTTSY,  a  township  and  city  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  83  ra.  s.w.  of  H;.rt 
ford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Naugatuck  river,  at  its  confluence  wiih  Great  Brook  iwA 
Mad  river,  whose  falls  furnish  abuudant  water-power.  It  is  a  well-buiit  town,  wiiL  ;i 
tine  park  and  ornamental  cemetery,  7  churches,  2  banks,  and  30  large  mauufactorio « f 
rolled  copper,  brp.ss,  German-silver,  pluted  ware,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  butions,  lamfiS. 
clocks,  percussion-caps,  etc.  It  ha*s  been  built  up  by  small  mechanics,  and  is  the  hend 
quarters  of  the  brass  business  m  the  United  Stares.  '  Pop.  '70,  10,826. 

WATES  CALTK0P8.    See  Trapa. 

WATES  CHESTKTTT,  Marron  d'eau  the  name  given  in  France  to  the  edible  seedf^  f.f 
the  trapd  naUiiiS  (see  Trapa). — The  name  water  chestnut  is  also  given  to  llie  edible 
tubers  of  the  ncii-pus  tubei'osu^.  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  cyperacea  (see  Bui.RUsn  and 
CYPERACEiE),  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  in  tanks  very  abundantly  supplied  wiih 
manure.  It  is  destitute  of  leaves,  except  a  slender  short  sheath  or  two  at  the  base  of 
each  culm.  It  is  stoloniferous,  and  the  tubers  are  produced  on  the  slolons.  They  nrc 
in  high  estimation  among  the  Chinese,  both  for  food  and  as  a  medicine,  and  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  boiled.    They  are  called  pi  Ui  or  maatai, 

WATER-COLOR  PAINTING,  in  some  of  its  forms,  was  employed  from  the  most 
ancient  times  until  the  middle  ages,  when  oil  was  scmelimes  added  to  the  gum,  wiib 
which. the  colors  were  prepared.  About  1410  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  at  Ghent,  ma<lf 
improvements  in  the  use  of  oil-colors,  which  entitle  them  to  be  called  the  initiators  of 
the  modern  school  of  oil-painlere.  In  the  method  known  as  dutcmper,  the  pigments  are 
ground  up  with  size  and  water,  or  with  gum-water.  In  ancient  Egyptian  pamtiugs  the 
colors,  mixed  with  gum  and  water,  were  sometimes  laid  immediately  on  stone  walls, 
sometimes  on  a  coating  <;f  plaster,  on  wood,  and  baked  or  wet  clay.  The  Greeks  mixed 
their  colors  with  gum,  the  yoke  and  white  of  eggs,  and  water.  Sometimes,  it  is  siid. 
milk  also  was  added.  The  gum  wap  used  to  make  the  paint  adhere  after  the  water  had 
evaporated.  .  Until  1410  the  Italian  artists  employed  the  distemper  of  the  ancients;  and 
afterward  they  still  used  it  in  fresco-painting.  Michael  Angelo  employed  it  in  bis 
[jreatest  works,  and  thought  oil-painting  unworthy  of  a  true  artist.  Most  artists  of  that 
'  day  painted  their  easel  pictures  m  oil,  and  tlieir  fu^cos  in  distemper.     In  the  true  innt 

the  colors,  mixed  with  water,  are  applied  directly  to  the  smooth  wet  surface  of  good 
lime  mortar,  when  a  crjstalline  surface  is  formed,  which  almost  excludes  water.  In 
dry  fresco,  the  plaster,  having  first  dried  thoroughly,  the  artist  moistens  again  as  largi- 
a  part  of  it  as  he  can  cover  with  color  at  a  single  sitting.  Societies  of  artist.^  in  waltr 
color  pictures  on  paper  now  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  the  various  schools  of 
pain'ing.  In  New  York  the  annual  exhibitions  show  a  great  advance  in  excellence  and 
variety  of  work. 

WA'TEB-COLOBS  are  .painters*  colors  mixed  with  water  and  some  adhesive  material, 
as  gum  or  size,  instead  of  oil.  Those  intended  for  drawings  on  paper  are  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  are  usually  formed  into  dry  cakes  with  gum.  Those  for  coloring  walls 
and  scene-painting  are  roughly  prepared  with  glue  or  size.  These  are  often  called  dis- 
temper colors,  from  the  Italian  term  tempera,  applied  to  them  to  express  their  applica- 
tion to  tempoi^ry  purposes. 

WATERCOURSE,  in  law.  means  a  stream  flowing  naturally  and  constantly  between 
ascertained  banks.  Ownership  in  a  watercourse  is  included  under  the  name  land:  and 
a  conveyance  of  land  vests  in  the  grantee  not  only  the  land  strictly  so-called,  but  all  tlie 
streams  crossing  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  case  of  a  division  of  two  estates  by  a  water- 
course, the  estate  of  each  proprietor  is  bounded  by  the  central  line  of  the  stream.  Pro- 
prietors of  land  adjoining  a  watercourse  are  called  riparians.  All  owners  of  lands 
through  which  water  flows  have  tlie  same  rights,  a  usufruct  in  the  water,  to  a  reasonable 
use  of  wliich  every  riparian  proprietor  is  entitled:  but  one  is  not  allowed  to  flow  it  back 
upon  the  proprietor  above  him,  or  to  flood  the  pioprietor  below.  A  navigable  water- 
course, if  it  lie  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  tlie 
Ktate  government.  A  navigable  river,  flowing  between  two  or  more  states,  is  subject  to 
the  right  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  ])ei.ween  the  states.  The  proprietor  of  land 
lying  along  a  navigable  watercourse  are  not  owners  of  its  bed, 

WATEB-CBE88.    See  Cress. 

WATER-CURE.    See  IIydropatiiy,  anU, 

WATEE-DOO,  a  kind  of  do^,  of  whicli  the  poodle  (q.v.)  is  regarded  ns  a  stib-variety. 
The  head  is  rather  large  and  round,  the  ears  long,  the  legs  rather  short,  the  general  form 
compact,  the  hair  everywhere  long  and  curly.  The  water-dog  of  England,  common 
before  the  poodle  had  been  introduced  from  the  continent,  is  still  much  esteemed  bv 
professional  wild-fowl  shooters,  and  by  the  fishermen  of  the  north-eastern  counties.  It 
IS  about  18  or  20  in.  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is  coarser  and  crisper  than  tliat  of 
the  poodle.  This  dog  was  formerly  sometimes  used  in  London  for  the  brutal  sport  of 
himting  and  worrying  domestic  ducks,  placed  in  a  pond  tor  the  purpose.  It  ia  an  Intel 
ligent  and  affectionate  kind  of  dog,  although  not  of  much  beauty. 
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WATEB-DBOPWOST,  (EnantTie,  a  genus  of  planls  of  the  natural  order  vmheUifau; 
li.iv'mg  oViiLuc^iindriwil  fruit,  not  prickly  nor  beaked,  ejich  carpel  with  5  blunt  convex 
ribd,  and  single  vitta)  iu  the  iutei*stices;  the  calyx  teeth  bmccolale;  the  petals  obcordate 
and  radiant,  wiili  an  inflected  point;  the  partial  involucre  of  many  rays;  the  flov^ers  of 
the  circumference  on  long  stalks  aud  sterile,  those  of  the  center  subsessile  aud  fertile. 
A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  Britain — large  perennial  plants,  with  a  strong  and 
generally  disagreeable  aromatic  bmell,  and  compound  or  decompound  leaves.  The  Com- 
mon Water-dropwort(Q^.  flstulom)  and  the  Hemlock  Water-duopwort,  or  Water 
HBMiiOCK((^.  erocaia),  are  both  common  in  wet  places  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe, 
and  Ijoth  are  narcotic  acrid  poisons.  The  roots  of  the  latter  have  some  lesemblance  to 
small  parsnips,  and  hence  fatal  accidents  have  frequently  occurred.  The  Fike-leaved 
Water-dropwort,  called  water  fennel  by  the  Germans  {CE.  picellaudnum,  formerly 
known  os  pJieUandHum  aquatieum\  is  also  common  in  ditches  aud  ponds  both  in  Britain 
and  oji  the  continent.  It  has  a  jointed  root-stalk  {rhizome),  with  tufted  whorled  fibers 
and  a  strong  zigzag  stem  dilated  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  decomi)ound.  Tiie  fruit 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  but  distigreeable  smell.  It  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  other  species 
just  named.  It  was  at  one  time  erroneously  regarded  as  a  specitic  against  pulmonary 
consumption;  but  it  lias  been  advantageously  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

WATEKEE',  a  river  of  the  United  States,  formed  by  the  iunction  of  the  Catawba  and 
Fishing  creek  in  North  Carolina,  runs  8,0.  into  Booth  Carolina,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Gongaru  to  form  the  Sautee.  Steaim- boats  ascend  the  Wateree  to  Camden,  200  m.  from 
the  sea. 

WATESFALL  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  slope  of  the  channel  of  a  river  or  stream, 
so  abrupt  that  the  body  of  water  falls  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level.  Waterfalls 
occur  most  frequently  in  mountainous  countries,  where  the  streams  from  the  mountain- 
sides enter  the  valleys.  It  is  only  when  the  side  of  the  valley  is  composed  of  hard  rock 
lliat  there  can  be  a  waterfall ;  in  triable  strata  the  stream  weai-s  out  a  ravine  or  side- valley. 
These  mountain  waterfalls,  however,  are  generally  rather  curious  and  picturesque  than 
grand,  the  volume  of  water  being  in  most  cases  comparatively  insignificant,  though  the 
height  of  fall  is  occasionally  very  great.  All  moMntaiu  watertalls  necessarily  change 
their  aspect  from  season  to  season— in  winter,  a  roaring  torrent  plunging  headlong  into 
the  abyss;  in  summer,  often  a  mere  film  of  water  tricKling  down  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice. Waterfalls  in  comparatively  level  districts  are  not  nearly  so  common,  and  their 
height  of  fall  is. insigniticant  compared  with  that  of  mountain  cataracts;  but  the  much 
greater  volume  of  water,  its  steady  and  even  flow  to  the  head  of  the  precipice  over 
which,  in  solid  column,  it  descends  with  a  thundering  plunge,  place  such  waterfalls 
among  the  grandest  of  nature's  phenomena.  It  is  where  the  course  of  a  large  river 
pjis-ses  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plateau,  and  where  the  upper  plateau  is  edged  with  rock, 
that  the  grander  cataracts  are  formed.  If  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  hardness  from  lop 
to  bottom,  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  supposing  it  to  be  perpendicular  at  first,  becomes 
worn  off,  and  a  slope  or  rapid  is  formed.  But  whea  the  upper  edge  is  hard  and  the 
under  strata  soft  aud  friable,  the  reverberation  of  the  spray  wears  away  the  softer  parts 
below,  leaving  a  projecting  ledge  at  the  top,  which  breaks  off,  piece  by  piece,  as  it 
becomes  too  much  undermined,  so  that  the  fall  is  constantly  receding.  The  question  of 
the  rate  of  regression  of  waterfalls  has  not  hitherto  occupied  mucli  attention,  and  has 
only  been  estimated  in  the  case  of  Nia^^ara,  Bake  well  giving  its  annual  value  at  one 
yard,  wuile  Lyell  limits  it  to  about  a  third  of  this.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
falls of  the  world  are  the  Yosemite,  California,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name;  a  fall  2,550 
ft.  in  entire  height,  but  broken  into  three  leaps;  the  Oreo  falls  at  Monte  Rosa,  2.400  ft; 
Gavarnie  (Pyrenees),  1400  ft.;  Staubbach  (Switzerland),  1000  ft;  Maanelvan  (Norway), 
940ft;  Niagara  (q.  v.);  Zambezi  (q.v.);  Missotiri;  the  great  Kaieturfall  in  British  Dcme- 
rani.  over  700  ft  The  cataracts  of  the  Velino  and  Anio,  in  Italy,  are  beautiful  artificial 
imitations. 

WATES  FLEA.  Daphiiia,  a  genus  of  enfojnostracn,  of  the  order  dadocera,  and  family 
daphn'adoB.  Que  species,  D.  mo/u>culus,  is  abundant  in  pools  and  ditches  in  Britain.  It 
comes  to  the  surface  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  but  keeps  near  the  bottom  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  It  swims  by  taking  short  springs,  whence  its  popular  name.  It 
feeds  on  minute  particles  both  of  animal  aud  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  beautiful 
object  for  the  microscope;  the  whole  interior  organization  being  visible  through  the 
transparent  carapace.  The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  aud  comparatively 
rare.  The  eggs,  after  leaving  the  ovary,  are  retained  in  a  cavity  between  the  body  and 
the  carapace,  until  the  young  have  attained  almost  their  perfect  form. 

WATEBFOBB,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  province  of  Monster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  on  the  e.  by  Wexford,  on  the  s.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  county  of  Cork.  Its  greatest  length  from  e.  to  w.  is 
53  m.,  and  its  breadth,  n.  to  s.,  28;  the  total  area  being  721  sq.m.,  or  461,563  aqres,  of 
which  325,845  are  arable,  105.496  waste,  23,468  in  plantations,  526  in  towns,  and  5,579 
under  water.  The  pop.  in  '51  was  164,051;  in  *61,  134,252;  and  in  71,  123,810.  of 
whom  116,830  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  5,090  Protestant  Episcopalians.  In  1878, 
there  were  about  12.000  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools.  The  number  of  acres 
under  crops  of  all  kind^  m  1878  was  90,581,  oats  being  the  principal  crop.^'^^^ji|^ 
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Stock  in  1878  comprised  18,948  horses,  93.732  cattle,  56,734  sheep,  and  53,825  pigs.  The 
fishing-grounds  on  the  coast,  once  thought  inexliaustible,  are  now  said  to  be  uuprocluc- 
live.  1  he  coast  line  extends  from  the  estuary  of  the  Suir,  Waterfoitl  harbor,  to  that  oi 
the  Black \vat(*r  at  Youghal,  and  is  partly  flat,  partly  rocky,  but  in  general  very  dangtr- 
o  us  for  shipping.  The  rocky  district  contains  some  remarkable  caverns.  The  surfae*? 
is  in  general  mountainous;  tlie  principal  ranges  being  Knockmeledown,  the  Cummeragij, 
Monevohigh,  and  Drum.  The  Cummeragh  mountains  are  the  loftiest,  and  abound  hi 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Suir  (q. v.)  and  the  Blackwater  (q.v.)  are  the  chief 
rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  note.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  soil,  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  county,  is  marshy,  but  the  upland  districts  are  well  suifed  for 
tillage,  and  the  lower  pasture-lands,. although  inferior  in  fattening  properties  to  thoeeof 
the  grout  central  plain,  produce  excellent  butter,  which  is  exported  in  large  qunnlliie?. 
In  geological  structure,  the  mountains  present  the  old  and  new  slate,  separated  by  n-ii 
and  grjiy  quartz  rock  and  quartzose  slate.  Of  quarry  slate,  there  are  two  prioripal 
varieties,  wliich  are  raised  extensively  for  local  use.  The  valleys  belong  to  the  liine- 
slone  series,  being  an  outlying  prolongation  of  the  great  bed  of  tlie  central  plain.  Lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  found.  The  former  two  have  proved  unprofitable,  but  the  copper- 
works  at  Bonmahon  and  Knockmahon  have  for  many  years  been  veiy  produciivj*. 
Marble  of  several  colors  and  of  consideroble  beauty  is  quarried  near  Oappoquin  uiui 
Whitechurch,  and  potter's  clay  of  good  quality  is  found  at  Kildnim,  near  Dungsirvan. 
The  chief  occupations  of  the  population  are  pasturage  and  dairy  farming;  but  a  consid- 
erable manufacture  both  of  cotton  and  linen  has  been  recently  introduced  at  Portlaw, 
and  the  shipping- trade  has  of  late  years  become  active  and  profitable. 

Waterford  is  divided  into  eight  baronies.  The  most  considerable  towns  besides  Wjii- 
crford  city  (q.  v.)  are  Duugarvan.  Carrick-beg—properly  a  suburb  of  Carrick-on-Suir. 
which  is  inTipperary — Lismore,  Cappoqu in.  Tallow,  and  Tramore.  Clonmel,  althou^ 
chiefly  in  Tipperary,  lies  partly  within  this  county.  Waterlord  returns  five  n^eraUrslo 
parliament — two  for  the  county,  two  for  Waterlord  city,  and  one  for  tlie  borough  <»f 
Dungarvan.  The  county  constituency  in  1878-79  was  3,223.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  the  county,  with  the  city,  is  £316,685.  This  district,  in  common  with  the 
adjoining  county  of  Wexford,  is  believed  to  have  been  anciently  peopled  by  a  Belgic 
colony.  The  Danes  also  formed  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suir.  From  the  dale 
of  the  invasion,  Waterford  became  a  stronghold  of  the  English,  large  grants  having  been 
made  by  Henry  II.  to  the  family  of  Le  Peer;  and  in  all  the  alternations  of  the  suIr*' 
quent  struggle  with  the  Irish  population,  it  continued  for  the  most  parC  a  finn  center  oi 
Knglish  inrtuence.  The  county  abounds  with  antiquities,  ecclesiastical  and  military,  an*l 
of  the  Celtic  and  Danish,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 

WATERFORD,  a  t.  in  n.w.  N.  Y.;  incorported  1801;  set  off  from  the  t.  of  Il.nlf. 
Moon,  1816;  laid  out  in  1784  as  Half-Moon  Point,  in  tho  co.  of  Saratoga;  pop.  '80,  4.326. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hud?on 
river,  10m.  n.e.  of  Albany.  It  is  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad;  the  river  is 
navigable  to  this  point,  and  the  Champlain  canal  passes  through,  with  locks  for  conv<>y. 
ing  boats  into  the  river.  It  is  connected  whh  Lansingburgh  by  a  bridge,  with  lake 
Champlain  by  the  state  canal,  and  with  Troy,  8  m.  distant,  by  horse-cars.  The  falls  of 
the  Mohawk  are  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  a  hydraulic  canal  4 
m.  long,  constructed  in  1828-29.  It  contains  a  fire  department,  and  has  manufactori«'3 
of  iron,  nuts,  and  valves,  hay-presses,  lampblack,  cement  sewer-pipes,  straw  board, 
paper,  a  veneer  sawing-mill,  a  fire-engine  factory,  etc.;  the  establishments  employing* 
capital  of  $8,000,000.    It  contains  6  churches,  a  bank,  and  a  newspaper. 

WATEBFOBD,  a  city,  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  but  itself  a  co.  of 
a  city,  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  in  n.  lat.  52**  16',  w.  long.  7°  8',  on  the 
river  Suir,  12  m.  from  the  sea,  and  97  s.s.w.  from  Dublin,  with  which  city  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  Waterford  and  Limerick  Junction  rail 
ways,  as  also  by  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  railway.  Tlie  pop.  in  '61  was  23.293.  of 
whom  20.429  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  1969  Episcopalians  of  the  Protestant  churcli: 
and  in  71,  23,349,  of  whom  20,604  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  1861  Protestant  EpLsro 
palians.  Eight  newspapers  are  published  in  Waterford.  The  city,  with  the  exception 
of  an  inconsiderable  suburb,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  39  arches,  i^o'l 
ft.  long,  opening  for  the  passage  of  ships,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Suir,  along  wliicli 
a  hand.some  and  spacious  quay  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  from  wbidi 
the  city  ascends  gradually  in  well-built  streets.  Vessels  of  2,000  tons  are  now  enabled  lo 
discharge  their  cargc^s  at  the  quay;  but  there  is  an  anchorage  for  still  larger  ships  about 
6  m.  lower  down  the  river,  at  Passage.  The  chief  public  huildings  are  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  cnthednds,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  palace,  the  (Catholic)  rollc.se 
of  St.  John,  tho  model  national  school,  and  the  city  and  county  court-houses.  In 
addition  to  the  union  workhouse,  there  is  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospitnl, 
a  district  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  penitentiary.  The  atfairs  of  the  municipality  are  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor  and  corporation  consisting  of  10  aldermen  and  30  councilors;  \ho^ 
of  the  port,  by  a  bodyof  conimissionei-s,  24  in  number,  elected  by  tlie  corporation  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  chief  trade  is  with  England,  in  the  export  of  butter,  pork, 
bacon,  coru,  flour,  c^s,  and  live  stock.     The  annual  value  of  property  under  the  viJ- 
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imtion  act  is  (1879)  £58,314.  Steam-navigntion  has  received  u  great  impulse,  acd  tlieic  is 
iicjw  a  sliip-buildiug  yard,  with  patent  shp,  graving-bank,  aud  dock,  on  the  Kilkenny 
Liciuk  of  the  river. 

Waterford  is  originally  of  Danish  foundation;  but  at  tlie  invasion,  the  city  was  taken 
l»y  assault  by  Strongbow,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged,  and  made  a  place  of  strength.  It 
rtH:«ived  a  charter  from  John,  which  was  forfeited  under  James  I.,  but  restored  by 
C  harles  I.  in  1626.     But  few  remains  of  its  ancient  buildings  are  now  to  be  seen. 

WATER-GAS,  a  term  first  applied  to  hydrogen  on  account  of  its  being  tire  gas  which 
>vas  lil)erated  when  steam  was  brought  into  contact  with  red-hot  iron;  the  oxygen  of 
the  steam  uniting  with  the  iron,  forniing  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  was  evolved. 
Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that,  when  carbon  was  employed  in  place  of  iron,  there 
Avas  not  only  hydrogen  libeiated,  but  oxide  of  carbon,  which  'is  also  a  gas;  it  was  llieii 
fr)und  that,  if  this  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon  was  enriched  by  the  uddi-    • 
tiou  of  naphtha,  etc.,  it  would  make  an  illuminating  ^as;  but  so  far  as  known,  there  v\  jis 
no  practical  application  made  of  this  fact  till  1830,  wlien  Michael  Donovan  patented  a 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  an  illuminating  gas  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of 
carbon,  enriched   to  give  it  illuminating  power,  which  was  called  wnter-gas,  aud  Wiis 
essentiallv  the  same  as  is  now  manufactul-ed  under  that  name.     A  Belirian  by  the  nair.e 
of  Jobard  obtained  a  patent  for  water-gas  in  1832;  and  later,  George  Lowe,  an  English 
engineer,  also  obtained  a  patent.     M.  Selligne,  of  Paris,  employed  three  iron  retorts  for 
making  water-gas,  two  of  which  contained  charcoal,  while  the  third  was  two-thirds  filled 
with  red-hot  iron  chains,  upon  which  a  slow  stream  of  shale  oil  was  allowed  to  flow. 
Stoam  was  passed  into  the  firat  retort,  where  it  was  decomposed ;  from  thence  into  the 
second,  where  the  red-hot  charcoal  converted  any  CDs  (carbonic  acid)  into  CO  (carbonic 
oxide).     The  gases  then  passed  into  the  third  retort  containing  the  red-hot  chains  upon 
wiiich  the  "shale  oil"  was  flowing  and  being  vaporized,  therebj;  imparting  to  the  cases 
illuminating  properties.     Later,  Mr.  Kirkham,  an  English  engineer,  took  hold  of  the 
process,  and.  iu  1852,  it  was  patented  in  England  by  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Kirk- 
Iwrn.    An  attempt  was  then  made  to  introduce  it  into  England,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess.   It  was  then  taken  to  Paris  and  there  created  considei*able  excitement,  and  was 
iUM>ut  to  be  extensively  introduced,  wlien,  by  some  misunderetandin^  in  regard  to  its 
]>oisonous  properties,  it  was  abandoned.     In  1871  there  was  intro<inoed  into  this  country 
i\  process  called  after  its  inventor,  Tesse  du  Motay;  it  is  now  in  use  by  the  municipal 
a  nd  New  York  gas-light  companies  in  New  York  city.     Water-gas,  before  being  enriclied, 
lias  a  specific  gravity  of  about  one-half  that  of  air;  it  has  a  strong  odor,  and  burns  witli 
it  II  almost  non-luminous  flame,  producing  an  intense  heat.     It  consists  of  about  equal 
pjirts  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  some  marsh  gas,  and  a  small  percentage  of  car- 
bonic acid,  sulphur  compounds,  and  any  volatile  impurities  in  the  coal.     After  being 
enriched  and  purified  it  still  has  a  strong  odor  and  a  gravity  of  about  .66  compared  with 
air.     Its  illuminating  power  is  from  25  to  30  candles.     It  requires  less  oxygen  to  burn 
it,  but  will  not  explode  as  quickly  as  coal  g»is,  and  when  exploded  exerts  less  shock,  as 
is  shown  by  windows  being  blown  out  without  breaking  the  glass.     The  fact  that  it  can 
beproducecl  with  rapidity  horn  smaller  apparatus,  and,  as  is  claimed,  more  economically 
than  coal  gas,  seems  to  indicate  for  it  an  extended  use  in  the  future. 

WATEB-0LAS8,  the  soluble  silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  It  is 
usually  prepared  bv  boiling  silica  with  caustic  alkali  under  pressure,  about  60  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  in  a  digester.  When  pure  and  solid,  it  has  the  appearance  of  common 
irlass,  and  is  slowly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  water-glass  is  used,  mixed 
with  sand,  etc.,  to  form  artificial  stone.  It  is  also  spread  on  the  surface  of  stone  to  pro- 
tect it  from  decay,  as  it  sinks  in  and  cements  the  particles  together;  and  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  some  kinds  of  cement.  In  the  art  of  stereochromy,  or  fresco-painting 
(q.v.),  water-glass  is  now  much  used.  It  has  also  become  useful  in  certain  dyeing  pro- 
cessed, having  in  some  cases  been  found  to  answer  the  puiposo  of  dunging. 

WATEB-HEN.    See  Gallinule. 

WATERHOUSE.  Benjamin.  1754-1846;  b.  R.  I.;  educated  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Harvard  university,  1783-1812;  was  appointed  U.  8.  hospital  surgeon  in  1813,  and  was 
post-surgeon,  1818-21.  He  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  ever 
g-iven  in  this  country,  into  which  he  introduced  the  study  of  mineralogy.  He  secured 
the  foundation  of  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden.  He  defended  Jenner's  discovery  of 
vaccination,  and  wrote  several  books. 

WATESLAHD,  Daniel,  d.d.,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  chnrch,  prominent  in  the 
theolo.£rical  controversies  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  born  on 
Feb.  17,  1688.  at  Waseley  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  the  rector. 
After  going  through  the  usual  course  cf  study  at  Magdalen  college.  Cambridge,  he  was 
admitted  into  orders;  and  in  1713  he  became  rector  of  Ellingham  on  the  nomination  of 
the  earl  of  Suffolk.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  published  his  first  book.  Advice  to 
(I  Young  Sludenf.,  with  a  Method  cf  Study  for  t?ie  first  Fbur  Te(ir» — an  unpretentious  but 
useful  work,  which  soon  became  very  popular,  and  brought  its  author  into  nntir'-. 
King  George  I.  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1717.    About  this  period  he  bcgr.i^ 
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to  be  eiipiged  in  theological  controversy,  one  of  his  earliest  works  being  a  criticism  of  a 
book  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  which  a  severe  attack  was  made  upon  bishop  Bull's  Dtfenee 
of  the  tficene  Greed.  Wliitby  answered  him;  Waterliouse  reioined;  and  m  1719  the  latter 
expanded  his  writings  upouthis  subject  into  his  Defence  of  uhrisfs  Divinity.  This  work 
wus  sharply  criticised  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  Arians;  to  whom  Waterland  replied  in  a 
work  published  in  1724.  Upon  the  same  subject  he,  in  1720,  preached  and  published  a 
scries  of  sermons  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Within  a  few  years  after 
this  lie  passed  tluoiigh  a  rapid  course  of  promotion  in  the  church.  In  1721  he  was 
a;>pointed  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  city  of  London;  in  1724  he  got  the 
chancel lor.-jliip  of  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1727, 
and  arclulcacon  of  Middlesex  in  1728.  He  held  along  with  the  latter  appointments  the 
valuable  living  of  Twickenham.  During  these  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  contro- 
ver-;y;  not  only  keeping  up  a  paper  war  against  the  Arians,  but  entering  the  lists  again>i 
free-thinkers,  such  as  Middleton  and  Tindal,  and  against  those  of  the  Anglican  body 
who  did  not  share  his  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  the  eucbarisi.  .1 
Critical  HiMonj  of  the  Athafiasian  Creel  (1724);  A  Review  of  tite  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharvtt 
(17.>7);  and  Scripture  Vindicutrd  [ITSi),  are  considered  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  his 
)r(Kiiictions.  In  17;58  were  published  two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  one  of  his 
riends — the  one  upon  Justification,  the  other  upon  the  Communion  of  Infants.  Water- 
laud  died  on  Dec.  23,  1740.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  accompanied  bv  a  pretty 
full  inemoir  of  his  life  from  the  pen  of  bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1823,  in  ten  vols.  8vo;  an  eleventh  vol.  contaming  a  general  index,  was  added  in  1828. 

WATEB-LILY,  a  name  commonly  enough  given  to  the  different  species  of  nymphmi 
and  ntiphar,  aiui  also  of  neluinbium,  all  genera  of  the  natural  order  nymphctacea  (q.v.). 
and  ituleed  often  extended  to  all  the  plants  of  that  order.  Britain  produces  three  spcxries 
— iiyinphoia  alha,  the  white  water-lily;  and  nuphar  luteum  and  nupfuir  pumilum,  cidled 
yellow  water-lilies.  The  two  former  are  frequent  in  still  waters  in  most  parts  of  the 
island;  nuphar  pumUum  is  more  rare,  and  chiefly  found  in  fcicotland.  All  have  hear^ 
shaped  leaves,  floating  on  the  water.  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  white  flowers  of  nyia- 
pJupji  alba  float  upon  the  water;  the  flowers  of  the  yellow  water-lily,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively little  beauty,  are  raised  by  their  stalks  a  little  above  it.  The  seeds  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  {iiympaa  lotus — see  Lotus),  arc  farinaceous, 
and  are  sometimes  used  for  food.  The  Turks  prepare  a  cooling  drink  from  the  stems  of 
nuphar  luteujn.-^The  Swket-Scented  Watbe-Lily  of  North  America,  nympkni 
ofpmita,  has  a  large  white  flower  of  great  beauty,  and  of  very  sweet  smell.  Not  only 
nunwhoki  lotus,  but  also  iV.  rubra  and  N.  pubescem,  are  regarded  as  sacred  plants  by  the 
Hindus.     N.  ccerulea  was  also  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

WATERLOO,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  drained  by  the  Grand  river;  680  sq.m.;  pop. 
71,  40,251.     Co.  seat,  Beriin. 

WATERLOO,  a  citv  and  co.  seat  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river;  a  station 
on  the  Buriingtou,  Cedar  lijipids  and  Northern,  and  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroads;  pop.  '70,  5,508.  Cedar  river  furaishes  abundant  water-power,  and 
tiiore  are  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  farming  implements  and  furniture,  9  elevaton^. 
2  flour- mills,  2  foundries,  3  banks,  and  3  newspapers. 

WATEBLOO',  BATTiiE  OP,  the  decisive  conflict  which  annihilated  the  power  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  fought  June  18,  1815.  in  a  plain  about  2  m.  from  the  village  of  Water- 
loo, and  12  m.  s.  from  Brussels.  Agreeably  to  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies  te 
attack  Napoleon  on  all  sides,  and  crush  him  as  they  had  done  in  1814.  British  and  Prus- 
sian troops  were  stationed  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  Wellington  and 
Biacher  respectively,  in  order  to  attack  France  on  the  north.  Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
well  aware  that  for  a  considerable  time  no  weighty  attack  could  be  made  on  France 
except  by  these  forces,  and  fully  recognizing  the  immense  advantage  to  be  gained  bv 
destroying  one  enemy  before  the  others  could  come  up,  rapidly  concentrated  the  bulk 
of  bis  troops;  and  with  a  suddenness  and  secrecy  which  defied  all  effective  counter- 
preparations,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  fell  with  one  part  of  his  forces  on  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny  ((}.v.),  and  with  the  other  ,part,  under  Ney's  immediate  command, 
on  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Quai re-Bras  (q.v.).  The  Piiissians— as  Welling- 
ton, after  learning  Blftcher's  dispositions  for  the  battle,  had  foretold— were,  after  aeon- 
test  of  the  most  obstinate  description,  completely  defeated;  but  the  prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  aid  of  the  re-enforcements  promptly  forwarded  to  liim  by  the  English  commander, 
succeeded  in  withstanding  Ncy*8  attack.  In  the  plan  preconcerted  by  the  allied  generals 
such  a  result  was  not  unforeseen,  and  in  accordance  with  their  scheme  of  firm  resistance 
and  retreat  if  necessarv  (to  allow  time  for  the  Russians  and  Austrians  to  assemble  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France),  BlQcher  retreated  northward  (instead  of  eastward,  as 
Napoleon  expected,  nearer  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  Wellington  at  Mont  Bt.  Jean; 
while  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Anglo- Netherlanders  retired  along  an  iilma«t 
parallel  route  till  they  reached  the  forest  of  Soignies,  in  front  of  which  they  were 
formed  in  battle-array,  facing  southward.  Napoleon,  imagining  that  the  Prussians 
were  in  total  rout,  and  that  their  complete  dissipation  would  easily  be  accomplished  by 
Grouchy's  division  (33,000  men),  which  he  had  sent  in  pursuit,  crossed  to  Quatre-Bi-»s 


^^*^  Waterloo. 

A'ith  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  uniting  witli  Ney,  marched  in  pursuit  of  Wellington, 
4rriving  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo  in  the  evening. 

The  two  armies  whidi  then  confronted  each  other,  though  nearly  equal  in  strength, 
were  composed  of  veir  different  materials.  The  French  army,  numbering  from  69,909 
:o  72,347  men  (according  to  French  authorities,  English  historians  varying  in  their  esti- 
:iiate  from  74,000  to  90,000,  though  its  exact  strength  cannot  be  ascertained,  owing  to 
Aie  loss  of  the  official  returns),  was  composed  of  veteran  troops,  who  liad  entbusiastically 
ranked  themselves  once  more  under  the  standard  of  the  chief  who  had  so  often  led  them 
to  victory.  The  Anglo-Netherlands  army,  which  numbered  69,894,  of  whom  only 
35,389  were  British,  6,793  of  the  king's  German  legion,  10,995  Hanoverians,  6.808 
Brunswickers,  2,926  Nassauers,  and  17,488  Netherlauders,  consisted,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  number  of  Peninsula  veterans,  wholly  of  young  soldiers,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  had  never  been  under  fire;  the  Hanoverians  were  only  militia,  some  of  them 
being  fit  but  for  ffarrison  duty;  while  the  behavior  of  many  of  the  Belgian  ti'oops  during 
the  battle  showed  plainly  enough  that  they  mainly  increased  the  num&t'tcal  strength  of 
the  army,  as  they  left  it  to  the  Dutch  soldiers  to  vindicate  the  wrongs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. I^'he  French  had  240,  while  their  opponents  had  only  about  156  guns.  Witli 
such  an  army,  to  maintain  even  a  defensive  conflict  with  an  army  of  veterans,  com- 
manded by  the  greatest  gen.  of  the  time,  was  a  task  which  (laboring  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  exact  superiority  in  number  of  his  opponents)  it  required  all  Wellington's  rare 
tenacity  of  purpose  to  undertake;  yet  undertake  it  he  dia,  depending  on  BK\chcr's 
promise  to  join  him  an  hour  after  midday. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  18th,  the  two  armies  found  themselves  ranged  in  battle-nrrny 
opposite  each  other:  the  allies,  posted  on  a  line  of  eminences,  had  their  loft  wing  resting 
on  Frischermont,  the. farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  their  center,  while  their 
right  wing  curved  con vexly  round  behind  Hougomont,  and  rested  on  Braine  Merbes. 
The  French  were  ranged  ^  a  parallel  row  of  eminences,  having  La  Belle  Alliance  in 
their  center,  with  some  divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  reserve  behind  the  right 
wing;  Kellermaun's  dragoons  behind  the  left  wing;  and  the  guard,  stationed  with  the 
6th  corps,  in  the  rear.  Skirmishing  had  continued  all  the  morning;  but  the  lirst  serious 
attack  was  not  made  till  between  eleven  and  twelve,  when  a  part  of  the  1st  corps 
advanced  against  Hougomont,  with  the  view  of  making  the  more  important  attack  to  Ik? 
made  against  the  allied  left.  This  preliminary  assault,  however,  though  unsuccessful, 
was  maintained  with  great  vigor  for  a  considerable  time;  till  Napoleon,  dreading  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  time,  prepared  to  make  his  grand  attack  on  the  left  center.  At  this  time 
(half -past  one  p.m.),  he  learned  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  4th  Prussian  cori>« 
(Bulow's)  was  appearing  in  front  of  St.  Lambert,  2  to  3  m.  to  his  right;  and  being  forceil 
to  detj^ch  his  6th  corps  (Lobau's)  with  the  reserves  of  cavalry  behind  his  right  wing,  to 
keep  them  in  check,  he  had  to  modify  his  grand  plan  of  atttack  on  the  Anglo-Nether- 
landere,  and  accordingly  ordered  Ney  to  break  through  their  center.  At  two  p.m.,  after 
a  furious  preliminary  cannonade,  from  which  Wellington  sheltered  his  men  (as  at  various 
other  times  during  the  battle), by  retiring  them  to  the  reverse  of  the  slope,  Ney  advanced 
against  the  left  center  with  20,(K)0  men,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  putting  "^to  flight  a 
Belgian  brigade,  when  he  was  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Picton's  ni vision,  his  retreat- 
ing columns  charged  and  broken  by  the  English  cavalry,  and  2,000  prisonere  taken. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  brief  space,  Ney  returned  to  the  charge,  and  carried  La  Have 
Saints,  though  his  repeated  attacks  on  the  infantry  in  position  were  constantly  repulsed, 
and  his  retreating  columns  severely  handled  by  the  British  cavalry,  who,  disordered  by 
success,  were  as  often  overthrown  by  the  French  cuirassiers.  By  this  time  (half-past 
four  P.M.),  Bulow  had  succeeded  in  deploying  from  the  woods,  and,  advancing  against 
Planchenoit,  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  carried  it  after  a  vigorous  conflict. 
Lobau's  corps,  however,  aided. by  a  re-enforcement  from  the  guard, speedily  retook 
the  post,  anci  driving  the  Prussians  back  into  the  wood,  secured  the  French  right  flank 
for  a  time;  Napoleon,  though  now  learning  that  another  Prussian  corps  (the  1st,  under 
Ziethen)  was  coming  up  by  Ohlin  to  join  the  allied  left,  being  still  conflaent  that  he  could 
destroy  the  Anglo-Netherlanders  before  the  Prussians  could  render  effective  aid.  During 
the  conflict  with  Bulow,  Ney  had  been  warmly  engaged  with  the  center  and  right  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  made  various  attempts  to  regain  the  wood  of  Hougomont  and  La  Haye 
Sainte»  a6d  had  supported  his  repeated  attacks  with  not  only  his  own  cavalry,  but  (by. 
at  any  rate,  the  '*  tacit  consebt*'  of  the  emperor)  with  the  cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  chas- 
seurs of  the  guard,  and  the  whole  of  Uie  mounted  reseiTC,  without,  however,  protiucing 
any  result  other  than  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  the  useless  sacrifice  of  18,000 
of  the  finest  cavalry  ever  .«»een.  ]?fapoleon  now  resolved  on  another  vehement  assault  on 
the  immovable  British  center,  and  airected  agjtinst  it  in  succession  two  columns,  one 
composed  of  four  battalions  of  the  middle  guard,  and  the  other  of  four  battalions  of 
the  middle  and  two  of  the  old  guard,  supporting  them  with  flank  attacks  of  other 
infantry  divisions,  of  cavalry,  and  with  a  dreadful  tire  of  artillerj-.  The  advancing 
Frencli  wore  met  with  a  well-sustained  Are  from  every  piece  which  could  be  brought  to 
l)car  upon  them;  the  flrst  attacking  column  was  fairly  driven  down  the  slope  by  the 
English  guards,  and  the  second  was  totally  routed  by  a  bayonet-chargo  of  Adams' 
brigade,  the  British  cavalry  following  up  the  fugitives.  Ziethen  had  now  (7  p.m.)  joined 
the  left  of  the  English  line ;  Bulow,  further  re-enforced,  had  carried  PlanchenoU,  and  * 
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was  driving  the  French  right  wing  before  liim:  and  the  canvbined  attack  od  the  rearing 
masses  of  llie  French  hythe  whole  effective  force  of  the  Anglo-Net herlanders  on  tbeu^c 
side,  and  of  the  Prussian  cavaliy  on  the  other,  converted  an  ordinary,  though  sevf^rt 
defeat  into  a  rout  unparalleled  in  history.  The  magnificent  cavalry,  wantonly  desirojt^ 
by  Ney  in  fruitless  attacks  upon  an  "  imprncticabltT'  infantrj-,  would  then  have  been  •  f 
incalculable  service,  but  tliey  were  no  longer  to  be  had.  The  last  square  of  the  guairi 
still  stood  its  ground,  to  protect  the  flight  of  the  emperor;  but  it  was  speedily  surroiincrn!. 
and  on  the  soldier-likG  refusal  of  Cambronne  tosurrender,  was  in  a  moment  piereed  Ihrou^i 
and  broken  to  pieces.  From  this  lime  all  resistance  wafe  over;  the  roads  southwar., 
especially  that  to  Genappes,  were  crowded  '.vith  fugitives  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  tia 
pursuing  cavalry;  and  though  the  English  light  cavalry,  exhausted  wiih  Uieir  fever*' 
work  during  the  battle,  soon  ceased  the  pursuit,  it  was  kept  up  with  great  erf  raj 
ihrou^liout  the  whole  night  by  the  Prussian  troopers,  wiio  seemed  bent  upon  at  tm 
avenging  the  defeats  of  Jena,  Auerstadt,  and  Ligny,  and  glutted  their  fierce  animofeit; 
by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  total  loss  in  this  battle  was,  from  the  obstinacy  and 
determination  with  which  it  was  contested,  necessaiily  large;  the  figures  are :  British  an  1 
Hanoverians,  11,678;  Brunswickers,  687;  Nassauers,  643;  Netherlanders,  3,178:  a  iota] 
of  16,186;  which  added  to  6,999  Prussians,  gives  the  aggregate  allied  loss,  23.185.  Tli#^ 
French  had  18,600  killed  and  wounded;  7,800  prisoners  (some  French  accounts  raise  4ij* 
totnl  list  of  hoi's  de  rxmibat  to  82,000),  and  227  cannon  captured. 

This  great  battle  has  given  rise  to  numerous  controversies  among  the  British,  French, 
and  German  historians  of  the  great  struggle  between  Europe  and  Napoleon — the  point* is 
dispute  being,  (1)  as  usual,  the  numbers  engaged  on  each  side,  (2)  the  abilit3'  ahownly 
each  general  in  his  dispositions  for  the  coufiict,  and  (8)  the  relative  share  of  the  BritK 
and  Prussians  in  producing  the  final  result.  These  questions  can  be  briefly  and  sat> 
factorily  answered.  The  strength  of  the  Englisli  army  is  known  from  officJal  estimaie*. 
the  French  army,  as  shown  by  its  maneuvers  throughout  the^ay,  was  more  numer.*-. 
and  though  its  amount  cannot,  with  perfect  accuracy,  be  ascertained,  it  was  certaitk 
over  70.000,  and  under  t»0.000;  but  the  fact  that  many  Belgians  in  the  duke's  army  Hh«L- 
to  their  heels  as  soon  as  the  French  marched  toward  them,  and  fled  direct  to  Briis^els. 
increased  the  disproportion,  already  sufficiently  great,  between  the  two  armies;  tb- 
Prussians  had  only  35,000  men  under  fire  at  Waterloo,  and  half  of  these  only  for  abuB* 
half  an  hour.  Fault  has  been  found  with  Wellington  for  giving  battle  in  front  of  a 
wood,  but  the  accusation  is  foolish,  as  several  good  roads  traversed  the  wood,  i1j'> 
affording  means  of  retreat,  if  necessary,  and  the  wood  could  have  been  held  by  skii 
mishers  to  protect  the  retreating  infantry.  Napoleon's  faults  were  cliiefly — the  lafcbnur 
at  which  he  (not  calculating  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  Prusshins  at  all,  and  certainly  i:ft 
without  Grouchy)  conjmenced  the  conflict,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  his  cavalrj 
reserves  were  wasted;  and  his  neglecting  to  take  into  account  the  steadiness — a  steaditi^ 
new  to  one  of  even  his  experience — with  which,  as  he  was  warned  by  Soult.  who  kotv 
it  only  too  well,  tlie  British  infantry  were  wont  to  maintain  their  ground.  As  to  the  tLir  1 
point)  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bulow's  attack  on  Planchenoit  distracted  Napok-os? 
attention,  and  drew  off  10,000  of  his  forces;  but  though  the  Prussians  had  not  cume  up. 
the  battle  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  drawn  battle;  however,  the  effect  f 
their  successful  attack  on  the  French  right,  by  taking  in  flank  also  the  squadrons  wLkk 
recoiled  before  the  invincible  steadiness  of  the  British,  was  the  conversion  of  an  otherwiw 
drawn  battle  into  a  glorious  victory.  Each  of  the  three  nations  claims  its  right  to  giw 
name  to  this  famous  conflict — the  French  calling  it  after  mount  St.  Jean,  a  chateau  in 
rear  of  the  British  line;  the  Prussians  after  La  Selle  Alliance;  while  the  true  victors  od 
the  bloody  field  assert  their  rightful  claim,  and  will  hand  it  down  to  all  future  ages&> 
the  biUtle  of  Waterloo.     See  col.  Chesney's  Waterloo  Lectures  (1868). 

WATERLOO,  Antoni,  1600-^2;  b.  Holland;  a  member  of  the  Utrecht  guild  of  paint- 
ers. He  was  an  excellent  engraver,  whose  works  still  bring  high  prices.  He  is  said  'o 
have  left  186  engravings,  ite  also  pointed  Dutch  landscapes,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  wh'ch  is  his  "Fishermen,"  now  in  Florence. 

WAT£S*MASK,  the  manufacturer's  mark  on  various  kinds  of  paper.     See  Paper 

WATEK  0TT8EL.    See  Dipper. 

WAT£S-FOW£B.  The  value  of  water-power  depends  much  on  the  mature  of  the 
source  of  supply,  whether  steady  or  otherwise.  Where  streams  supplying  water-power 
are  liable  to  fall  off  much  in  dry  weather,  large  impounding  reservoirs  are  necessary  to  ketp 
the  mills  from  being  stopped  during  summer.  These,  however,  being  generally  cxpcn 
sive  concerns,  are  seldom  made  for  one  mill,  but  rather  by  some  association 'of  niiil 
owners;  and  often  bj"  a  water  company  or  commission  for  supplying  a  town  with  '.Tatcr, 
to  afford  compensation  to  the  mills  by  storing  up  flood-water,  for  what  is  abstracted  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  On  small  streams  there  1;^  generally  a  pond  provided  fit  to  hold  a 
night's  water,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  Sunday's,  in  addition;  but  in  the  case  of  large  rivers, 
there  is,  in  general,  only  a  weir  or  dam  across  the  river  to  direct  the  water  into  the  intake 
lade.  When  the  inclination  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  small,  the  lades  require  to  be 
proportionally  long,  to  give  sufficient  fall,  and  are  often  above  a  mile  long  or  more 
from  the  intake  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tail  or  discharge  lade,  where  the  water  is  n^ 
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tiirned  to  the  stream.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  has  been  frequently  used  for  driving 
WiUer-wheels. 

The  moKt  usual,  and  generally  the  most  eligible,  mode  of  applying  water  to  the  driv- 
ing of  machinery  is  by  means  of  a  vertical  wheel;  and  the  wheel  ia  put  in  motion  either 
by  the  water  aeting  on  blades  or  floats  by  impulse  derived  from  its  velocity  acquired  in 
falling,  or  by  the  weight  of  water  being  applied  to  one  side  of  the  wheel.  The  former 
mt>dcof  applying  the  water  is  generally  adopted  in  low  falls,  say  under  six  ft.  or  there- 

Ia'><)Uts,  and  to  what  is  called  an  undershot  wheel — i.e.,  a  wheel  where  the  effective  head 
of  water  is  below  the  level  of  the  center ;  and  to  make  the  application  eflicient,  that  portion  of 
liic  periphery  of  the  wheel  measuring  from  the  point  of  im]>act  of  the  water  to  a  point 
(lireclly  below  the  center,  requires  to  be  surrounded  by  a  casing  generally  of  stone,  but 
Rometfrnes  of  cast-iron,  callud  the  arc,  closely  fitted  to  the  extremity  of  the  floats,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  considerable  escape  of  water. 

The  wheel,  which  may  be  either  of  timber  or  of  cast-iron,  or  partly  of  both,  consists 
of  axle,  arms,  floats,  which  are  generally  radii  of  the  circle,  but  are  sometimes  set  a  lit- 
t  le  obliquely  to  the  radius,  pointing  up  stream ;  and  generally  theie  are  also  a  sole,  being 
j\  lining  round  the  circumference  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  floats,  havins  openings  for  the 
escape  of  air;  and  a  shrouding  or  circular  plate  at  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  of  the  sjime 
ck^pth  as  the  floats. 

Someliines,  when  there  is  veryiittle  fall  beyond  the  mere  current  of  the  stream,  the 
floats  simply  dip  into  the  water  like  the  paddles  of  a  steamer,  iu  which  case  no  sole  or 
siirouding  is  required;  and  to  make  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tail-lade 
during  floods,  which  is  generally  called  book-water,  and  seriously  impedes  and  sometimes 
stops  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  occasionally  the  wheel  and  its  arc  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  together,  without  throwing  the  machinery  out 
of  gear.  This  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Inverness  water-works,  where  the  wheel  is  lia- 
ble to  be  much  affected  by  Uie  rising  and  falling  of  the  river  Ness. 

Sometimes  in  this  country,  and  often  on  the  continent,  the  machinery  is  all  on  board 
a  vessel  moored  in  a  river,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  level  of  the  water,  and  thereby 
keep  its  water-wheel  always  immersed  to  the  proper  depth.  At  the  old  London  bridge 
water- works  the  wheels,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  were  worked  by  the  current 
of  both  the  flood  and  ebb. 

The  other  mode  of  applying  the  water  to  a  vertical  wheel  by  making  it  act  by  its 
gravity,  is  the  more  perfect  and  economical  mode,  where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it, 
and  is  generally  adopted  in  falls  of  any  considerable  height,  say  of  six  ft.  and  upward, 
and  where  the  water  can  be  let  on  above  the  level  of  the  center.  The  wheels  are  calknl 
respectively  breast  &nd  overMotwhaelSy  according  as  the  water  is  let  on  more  near  to  the  level 
of  the  center  or  to  the  crown  of  the  wheel;  and  they  have,  instead  of  straight  floats, 
curved  or  kneed  buckets,  according  as  they  may  be  made  of  iron-plate  or  of  wood,  and 
of  such  a  shape  as  to  retain  the  water  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  There  are  gen- 
erally in  good  wheels  ventilating  openings  in  the  sole  for  the  escape  of  air.  The  over- 
shot wheel  has  this  disadvantage  that,  as  the  water  has  little  or  no  power  until  consider- 
ably past  the  top  center,  the  wheel  is  burdened  with  a  useless  weight  of  water. 

The  direct  overehot  wheel  has  the  water  run,  without  changing  its  direction,  right 
over  the  top;  which  arrangement  has  this  advantage,  that  as  the  top  of  the  wheel  moves 
iu  the  same  direction  as  the  stream,  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the  whole  initial  velocity  and 
impulse  of  the  water;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  if  at  all  immersed 
in  water,  which  it  generally  is  to  some  extent,  meets  with  obstruction  by  moving  against 
the  current. 

The  pitch-back  of)er$hot  is  a  modification  of  the  last,  making  the  water  to  pass  along- 
side the  wheel,  and  then  to  return  and  be  let  on  the  top  of  the  wheel  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. This  requires  longer  and  more  complicated  troughs,  and  by  the  change  in 
direction,  part  of  tlie  impulse  from  the  water  is  lost,  but  the  bottom  of  the  wheel 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  tail-water,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  impeded  by  being 
immersed  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  generally  thought  better  to  apply  the  water  at  about  30**  from 
the  top  of  the  wheel.  In  such  high-breast  or  nearly  overshot  wheels,  the  water  is  let  on 
to  the  buckets  over  the  top  of  the  sluice,  which  is  made  to  open  by  lowering,  and  shut 
by  lifting.  In  this  way,  however  small  may  be  the  quantity  of  water,  it  is  always  ap- 
plied at  the  highest  possible  level,  which  is  of  importance  when  it  is  its  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  height  of  descent,  not  its  impulse,  that  yields  the  effective  power. 

The  structure  of  the  overshot  and  breast  wheel  'is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
undershot,  excepting  in  the  substitution  of  curved  or  angular  buckets,  for  straight 
floats;  but  even  in  the  undershot  wheel  the  floats  are  sonietimes  made  with  a  slight 
curvature. 

In  any  description  of  wheel,  the  motion  may  be  taken  off  the  axle  by  torsion,  which 
necessarily  requires  rigidity  in  the  arms ;  or  it  may  be  taken  directly  on  the  periphery, 
when  the  power  is  applied  to  a  pinion  working  into  segments,  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, attached  to  the  shrouding.  In  this  arrangement  there  is  no  torsion  of  the  axle,  or 
transverse  strain  on  the  arms,  and  therefore  the  latter  are  more  often  made  of  round, 
wrought-iron  rods,  with  a  slight  axle.  This  wheel  is  much  lighter  than  with  the  massive 
axle  and  the  strong  wooden  or  cast-iron  arms,  and  is  called  a  suspennon  or  gpider-tolteel.    . 
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In  reckoning  the  power  of  water,  its  weight  being  62 J  lbs.  to  a  cubic  foot;  theoreti- 
cally 528  ft.  falling  vertically  1  ft.  a  minute,  would  be  equal  to  1  Boulton  and  Walt 
.  horse-power  of  33,000  lbs.  lifted  1  ft.  a  minute;  but  the  effective  power  is  far  short  of 

that,  and  60  per  cent  of  it,  requiring  880  cubic  ft.,  falling  1  ft.  a  minute,  is  generally 
reckontd  a  fair  allowance  for  an  effective  hoi-se-power.  )Seventy-five  per  cent,  requiring 
704  ft.,  falling  1  It.  a  minute,  is  about  the  liigiicsl  that  has  ever  been  spoken  of,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  more  than  70  per  cent  has  ever  been  attained;  while  with  low 
falls  and  imperfectly  constructed  wheels,  it  is  often  reckoned  that  a  horse-power  requires 
*  nearly  100  cubic  ft.  a  minute. 

The  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  an  undershot  wheel  is  usually  from  500  to  60O  ft.  a 
minute,  and  that  of  a  bucket- wheel,  overshot  or  breast,  from  300  to  450  feet.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  whole  height  of  a  fall  can  be  advantageously  made  use  of;  for  if  the  wheel  be 

(placed  so  low  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  height  of  the  fall  in  low  states  of  the 
water,  very  often  it  is  liable  in  floods,  to  have  the  lower  rim  immersed,  and  to  be  ob- 
structed or  stopped  by  back-water. 

The  most  extensive  application  of  water-power  to  one  work  in  Scotland,  or  proliably 
in  Britain,  is  that  of  Deanstou  cotton  mills,  on  the  river  Teith,  6  m.  above  StirJing, 
where  there  are  in  one  house  four  wheels,  88  ft.  in  diameter,  and  12  ft.  in  breadth,  aiui 
having  a  volume  of  water  of  8J  millions  of  cubit  ft.  in  lOJ  hours  a  day — falling  33  ft.  u 
minute.  The  most  systematic  application  of  water-power,  however,  is  probably  that  of 
the  Shaws  water-works,  now  the  properly  of  the  corporation  of  Greenock.  There  the 
yield  of  nearly  7,000  acres  of  hill-ground  is  stored  up  in  reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of 
320,000,000  of  cubic  ft.,  and  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  of  about  6  m.  in  length  to  ibe 
outskirts  of  Greenock,  which  it  reaches  at  the  level  of  512  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  then  divided  into  two  lines  of  falls,  one  having  1200  cubic  ft.  a  minute  for  12  hours 
a  day,  and  the  other  the  equivalent  quantity  of  1066  ft.  for  13J  hours  a  day,  divide<l  each 
into  19  falls,  for  which  those  already  appropriated  pay  per  annum  from  £l  16s.  to  £4  5s. 
per  horse-power,  according  to  their  clistance  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and  Ibeir 
height  above  its  level.  One  foot  of  fall  for  each  line  is  reckoned  1.8  horse-power,  which 
is  a  very  high  computation,  being  79.2  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  horse-power.  At  the 
"  cotton  mill,"  where  both  lines  of  falls  are  combined,  there  ia  the  largest,  or  nearly  th" 
largest  water-wheel  in  existence.  It  is  70  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  13  ft.  wide,  with  10<> 
I  buckets,  having  a  depth  of  17  in.     It  has  2,266  cubic  ft.  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  fall 

of  64  ft.  4  in.,  and  is  therefore  nearly  200  horse-power.  By  the  Shaws  computation,  it 
would  be  218  horse- power.     It  is  a  spider  wheel,  taking  the  power  off  the  circumferen(*e. 

Of  horizontal  w^heels:  In  the  proper  turbine  (from  ItaL  turbino,  a  whirlwind),  the 
water  passes  either,  first,  vertically  down  through  the  wheel  between  fixed  screw  blades, 
which  give  it  a  spiral  motion,  and  then  strikes  similar  blades  attached  to  a  movable 
spindle,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  impact  of  the  water  communi- 
cates a  rotatory  motion  to  the  blades  and  spindle,  or  second,  a  modification  of  the  fore- 
going is  to  pass  the  water  from  the  center  horizontally  outward  through  fixed  curvo<l 
blades,  so  ns  to  give  it  a  rotatory  or  tangential  motion,  and  thereby  cause  it  to  act  on 
the  blades  of  tJie  wheel  which  revolves  outside. 

In  the  reactionary  wheel,  which  is  in  principle  almost  identical  with  Whitelaw  and 
Stirret's  wheel,  previously  described  under  the  article  Barker's  Mill,  the  water  is 
admitted  at  the  center  of  the  wheel  from  below,  passes  to  the  circumference  between 
curved  blades  of  the  wheel,  and  escapes  by  tangential  orifices  at  the  circumference,  there 
being  valves  made  to  open  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  lo  the 
power  required. 

The  vortex  wheel  of  prof.  Thomson  takes  in  the  water  after  descending  through  tubes, 
at  the  circumference,  where,  by  means  of  fixed  blades,  it  acquires  a  tangential  motion, 
and  then  passes  through  between  the  curved  arm  of  the  wheel,  and  escapes  at  the  centcT. 
As  the  two  last  described  wheels  work  alwa5's  under  water,  they  are  not  liable  to  Ik? 
obstructed  by  back-water,  or  to  have  their  power  lessened  thereby  more  than  what  u 
due  to  the  diminished  fall,  and  they  are  understood  to  yield  a  good  percentage  of  power, 
sometimes  stated  at  75  per  cent:  but  all  turbines  are  somewhat  delicate,  and  liable  to  b? 
choked  by  leaves  or  twigs,  unless  the  water  be  carefully  strained.  Although  only  a  few 
horizontal  wheels  have  been  described,  their  name  is  legion,  and  it  would  take  a  book  to 
mention  them  all,  or  to  descrilw  their  respective  merits. 

The  reciprocatory  hydraulic  engine  works  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordi- 
nary non-condensing  steam-engine.  The  water,  under  considerable  pressure,  is  admitted 
at  one  end  of  a  cylinder,  the  exit  valve  at  that  end  being  simultaneously  closed,  while  it 
is  shut  off  from  the  other  end,  and  the  exit  valve  there  opened;  and  so  the  altematin.^ 
action  of  the  valves  and  of  the  piston  goes  on  continuously.  To  work  smoothly  and 
effectively,  the  piston  ought  to  be  of  large  diameter,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  stroke, 
and  to  go  slowly;  otherwise  the  quick  Jerkins:  is  apt  to  shake  and  to  injure  the  engine; 
and  generally  it  is  better  to  have  two  cylhiders  and  pistons  working  together,  as  that 
enables  them" to  work  more  equally,  and  to  turn  the  crank  without  the  use  of  a  fly-wheel. 

Both  the  turbine  and  the  reciprocatory  engine  have  been  made  use  of  ais  water 
meters. 

The  turbine  and  the  reciprocatory  engine  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  toke 
the  use  of  a  fall  much  greater  in  height  than  the  diameter  of  the  largest  wheel  that  can 
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be  made ;  but  for  all  ordinary  falls,  a  ^ood  breast  or  overshot  wheel,  or  even  an  undersliot, 
is,  on  the  whole,  generally  considered  better* 

WATES-PSOOFIH0.  See  Caoutchouc.  Besides  the  application  of  caoutchouc, 
peculiar  methods  have  been  employed  to  render  cloth  impervious  to  water,  at  the  san>e 
time  allowing  the  passage  of  air,  the  absence  of  this  property  in  the  impermeable  caout- 
chouc manufactures  having  been  found  disadvaut^igeous.  Two  plans  are  adopted  for 
water-proofing  woolen  cloths,  without  rentlering  them  quite  impervious  to  air — the  first 
is  to  dip  the  cloth  into  a  solution  of  soap,  and  uiorou^hly  rub  it  into  the  texture,  after 
wliich  it  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  alum ;  a  decomposition  of  the  soap  and  alum  is  effected, 
and  the  minute  openings  between  the  fil)ei's  are  in  some  way  partly  filled  so  as  to  exclude 
water.  In  the  second  plan,  the  cloth  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  isinglass, 
and  afterward  in  a  solution  of  galls.  A  kind  of  Umning  process  is  the  result,  the  gelatine 
'  which  has  pervaded  the  cloth  being  rendered  as  insoluble  as  leather  by  its  union  with 
the  tannin  of  the  galls. 

WATER-SHIELD,  Brcuenia  peUata,  now  classed  with  the  water-lilies  in  the  family 
nymplueacef.  It  has  long,  slender  stems  which  arise  from  prostrate  root-stocks.  The 
oval  leaves,  having  the  slender  petioles  attached  at  the  center,  are  from  2  to  4  in.  long, 
and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  upper  surface  is  green ;  the  under  surface 
and  all  the  other  parts,  of  a  dull  purple.  The  solitary  floweis,  on  axillary  peduncles, 
bloom  at  the  surface,  but  soon  become  submerged.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  each 
composed  of  four  parts,  with  from  12  to  18  stamens,  and  from  4  to  18  pistils.  The 
plant  grows  in  water  varying  from  1  to  15  ft.  deep.  The  only  species  known  is  that 
named  above,  which  grows  in  ponds  and  slow  streams  from  Canada  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  along  the  northern  border  of  Puget's  sound,  and  in  eastern  India  and  Australia. 

WATEB-8P0TTT.    See  Whirlwind. 

WATEB-SUPPLT.  Water  is  one  of  the  primary  wants  of  human  life,  no  less  essential 
than  air  and  food;  hence  the  strong  and  religious  interest  that  has  always  been  attached 
to  the  means  of  its  supply:  In  the  earliest  records  of  civilization,  we  read  of  the  digging 
of  wells,  and  of  quarrels  about  the  possession  of  them.  The  "  pools  of  Solomon,'  near 
Bethlehem,  which  remain  now  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  were  con- 
nected with  a  scheme  for  supplying  Jcrusa^m  with  water.  In  Assjrria  and  Pereia,  from 
the  earliest  times,  water  has  been  conveyed  to  towns  from  astonitdiing  distances  in  open 
channels  or  canals,  and  in  subterranean  tunnels,  or  kancUs.  In  Egypt  also,  and  in  China, 
gigantic  works  for  conveyin/j  water,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  iiTigation,  have  been 
in  existence  from  remore  antiquity.  Nor  were  these  undertakings  confined  to  the  east- 
ern hemisphere;  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  kindred  works  in  pre-Christian 
America.  The  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  which  was  built  on  several  islands  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  was  connectea  with  the  mainland  by  four  great  ctmseways  or  dikes,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist.  One  of  these  supported  the  wooden  aqueduct  of  Chapol- 
tepee,  which  was  constructed  by  Montezuma,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  when 
they  besieged  the  city.  Hydraulic  works  on  a  great  scale  had  also  been  executed  by  the 
Incas  of  Peru.  Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  the  uomans  paid  tl^e  greatest  attention  to  the 
supply  of  water,  and  carried  the  construction  of  aqueducts  to  the  greatest  perfection  and 
luagnificenoe.  If  we  except  the  supply  of  New  York  from  the  Croton  river  (see  Aque- 
duct), and  that  of  Glasgow  from  loch  Katrine,  the  cflforts  to  supply  modern  cities 
are  as  yet  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  the  Romans.  The  last-named  works, 
finished  in  18^.  can  convey  50,000,000  gallons  a  day  a  distance  of  26  miles.  It 
is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  stmitary  movement,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  visita- 
tions of  cholera  beginning  with  1882,  that  tlie  subject  of  water-supply,  and  more 
especially  the  quality  of  water-supply,  has  seriously  occupied  public  attention.  The 
result  of  every  inquiry  and  every  day's  experience  has  been  to  bring  out  more  strongly 
the  decided  effects  on  the  health  of  a  community  arising  from  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  water  at  their  command ;  and  as  the  river  and  surface  souroesof  supply  near  the 
chief  seats  of  population  are  becoming  every  year  more  contaminated  by  sewage  (q.v.), 
the  drainage  from  manured  land,  the  droppings  of  animals,  and  the  refuse  of  manu- 
factures, enterprise  and  engineering  skill  must  oe  directed  either  to  procuring  a  supply 
of  pure  subterranean  spring  water  from  the  clialk  or  other  absorbent  strata,  or  to  bring- 
ing pure  water  from  greater  distances  than  hitherto.  In  1867  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  inc^uire  into  the  condition  of  the  water-supply  of  London;  and  numerous 
schemes  were  laid  before  them.  Mr.  Bateman  proposed  to  utilize  the  high  drainnp^e- 
grounds  of  north  Wales,  from  which  the  river  Severn  is  supplied,  having  an  area  of  204 
sq.  miles.  The  water  was  to  be  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  an  open  aqueduct  173  m. 
long,  and  capable  of  carrying  280,000,000  of  gallons  a  day,  to  service-i-eservoirs  on  the 
high  land  near  Stanmore,  about  10  m.  from  London  (from  which  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
at  high  pressure,  by  means  of  pipes,  to  the  whole  city).  The  total  cost  was  estimated 
at  £11,^^,028.  On  the  ground  of  the  distance,  the  committee  reported  against  the  pro- 
posal ;  as,  on  like  gjronnds,  thev  also  did  against  a  rival  scheme  for  taking  tide  supply 
from  the  lake  districts  of  Cumoerland  and  Westmoreland.  Owing  to  the  exceptionally 
p:reat  rain-fall  in  these  regions  (140  in.  on  an  average),  it  is  calculated  that  the  two  lakes 
of  Ullswater  and  Haweswater,  with  a  drainage  of  100  sq.m.,  receive  together  an  average 
daily  discharge  of  550,000,000  gallons.  From  this  water  it  was  proposed  to  supply ^p 
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oDly  the  metropolis,  but  the  pnncipnl  towns  of  the  n.w.  of  EDgland;  bnt  from  various 
causes  the  scheme  was  abandoued.  A  bill  has  lately  passed  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  supply  Manchester  with  water  from  Thirlmere.  The  Thames  water  has  in  some 
respects  a  superiority  over  the  soft  waters  usually  obtained  from  high  gathering-bounds. 
It  is  well  aerated,  and  keeps  well.  Recently,  a  covered  conduit,  80  m.  loug,  lias  bete 
constructed,  which  conveys  8,000,000  gallons  of  pure  chalk  spring-water  from  the 
sources  of  the  Dhuis,  in  Ohanyjagne,  to  Paris;  and  operations  are  about  complete  iv 
bring  the  chalk  springs  of  the  \  anne,  calculated  to  yield  22,000,000  gallons  a  day.  alsL- 
to  Paris,  a  distance  of  104  miles. 

The  chief  i)oints  of  interest  on  this  subject  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  tht^ 
sources  of  supply,  the  qualities  of  water,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  conveyance  antl 
distribution. 

Sources  of  Water. 

The  ultimate  source  of  &\l  fresh  water  is  rain  (q.  v.).  When  it  has  fallen  on  the  earth, 
it  presents  itself  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  surface-water,  rivers,  and  springs. 

Surface-coUection. — Rain-water,  as  it  is  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  the  purest  that  nature  supplies;  but  in  descending,  it  brings  with  it  whatever  inipuri 
ties  are  floating  near  the  surface,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  are  numerous. 
consisting  of  various  gases,  together  with  soot  and  other  floating  particles,  organic  and 
inorganic.  I^in-water  has  a  strong  afllnitv  for  organic  inpurities-^that  is,  the  corrupt- 
ing ingredients  derived  from  vegetable  and  animid  bodies,  and  which  are  diffused  over 
every  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  living  beings;  hence,  when  collected  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  it  has  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction.  Being  free  from  saline  ingredients,  it 
is  excellent  for  washing,  but  is  not  generally  pleasant  to  drink. 

But  if  we  resort  to  a  barren  district  of  rock,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  remote  froci 
the  pollution  of  towns,  we  may  obtain  water  with  comparatively  little  organic  impurity 
Notwithstanding  several  defects,  it  happens  in  various  places  that  a  surface-supply  is  thi 
best  that  can  be  had. 

Bivers, — The  water  obtained  from  running  streams  is  in  part  what  has  flowe<I 
immediately  from  the  surface,  and  in  part  the  water  of  springs,  shallow  or  deep.  lu 
an}'  case,  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with  the  ground  has  taken  place,  and  in 
consequence  saline  and  organic  matter  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  extent  of  the  impregnation,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  material  dissolved,  will  depend 
on  the  rocks  and  strata  of  the  river-basin. 

River- waters,  besides  the  qualities  they  derive  from  their  primitive  sources,  are  apt 
to  contain  mud,  decayed  leaves,  the  exuvise  of  fish,  and  other  matters  in  suspension, 
and  are  thus  deficient  in  the  clearness  and  transparency  so  essential  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  eye  in  a  drinking-water.  Moreover,  the  water  partakes  of  the  extremes  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperature.  But  the  great  objection  to  water  from  rivers  is  their 
general  pollution  from  the  manure  used  upon  the  land,  sewage,  and  manufactures,  i^y 
that  there  are  now  few  rivers  left  from  whose  lower  course  a  supply  could  be  taken  for 
domestic  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  from  one  of  our  large  livers  U 
boundless  and  unfailing;  and  it  conveys  the  surface-drainage  and  spring  effusions  of  i 
large  tract  of  country,  without  incurring  any  trouble  or  expense  as  to  tlie  originn' 
sources.  Rivers  that  issue  from  lakes  are  generally  the  purest,  as  the  suspended  raiattir 
lias  time  to  be  precipitated. 

Springs. — The  qualities  that  recommend  water  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate  belong:  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  to  spring- water  (see  Spring):  it  is  clear,  sparkling,  and  of  an 
agreeable  and  uniform  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  (about  50  Fnhr.);  it  i^ 
well  aerated,  and  is  totally  free  from  the  offensive  taint  so  common  in  all  other  -waters, 
as  well  as  devoid  of  the  animalcules  generated  by  organic  impurity;  and  where  a  pufi- 
cient  number  of  springs  can  be  collected  to  suffice  for  a  town,  it  is  the  most  desirable  •  f 
all  sources  of  supply.  About  a  quarter  of  the  water  brought  to  Edinburgh  is  spring- 
water  collected  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands. 

Quality  of  Water. 

Perfectly  pure  water  is  hardly  to  be  found ;  rain- water,  and  even  artificially  distilled 
water,  are  only  approximates.  The  chief  impurities  may  be  considered  under  the  beads 
of  mineral  matter  in  supension,  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  organic  matter. 

Mineral  Mutter  in  Suspension. — When  running  wat«?r  comes  upon  a  loose  bottom,  it  car- 
Ties  the  finer  particles  of  sand  and  earth  along  with  it.  If  the  water  comes  into  a  position 
of  perfect  stillness,  the  matters  thus  floated  ,irradunlly  sink  to  the  bottom  again.  Pfirii- 
cles  of  clay,  owing  either  to  their  excessive  fifieness'  or  to  their  adhesive  aUraction  for 
water,  subside  very  slowly,  and  impurities  of  this  nature  are  not  easily  remedieil. 
Besides  earthy  matter,  compounds  of  iron  and  lead  are  also  in  some  circumstances  pres- 
ent in  a  solid  state,  and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  filtering.  To  separate  clay-powder  from 
water,  the  practice  has  long  been  resorted  to  in  India  and  China  of  putting  in  a  piece  of 
alum,  which  seems  to  produce  a  kind  of  coagulation. 

Dissolved  Mineral  Matter. — Spring-water,  which  is  generally  clear  and  sparklinc:. 
holding  no  solid  matter  in  suspension,  is  seldom  without  a  large  amount  of  dissolvcii 
mineral  matter,  sometimes  as  much  as  3  parts  in  1000,  commonlyj^foni Xm  1000  to  1  in 
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20.000.  River  and  surface  water  also  contains  more  or  less  dissolved  minerals  (see 
Mineral  Waters).  The  great  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution  in  ordinary 
waters  consists  of  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Tlie  most  material  are 
the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  they  are  the  causes  of  what  is  called  "  hardness"  in 
water,  which  we  shall  speak  of  more  particularly  afterward.  The  most  important  salt 
of  lime  is  the  soluble  hydric  carbonate  formerly  known  as  bicarbonate,  which  is  derived 
from  chalk  or  limestone.  Chalk  or  limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  (otherwise  calcic  car- 
bonate)— that  is,  a  compound  of  lime  with  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  (carbonic 
dioxide) — and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water;  but  when  water  containing  an  excess  of  car- 
*  bonic  acid — as  is  the  case  with  spring- water  especially — passes  over  limestone,  it  gives 
the  carbonate  a  double  dose  of  carbonic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  bicarbonate,  which  is 
soluble.  The  waters  having  bicarbonate  of  lime  for  their  chief  impurity  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  the  chalk- waters.  The  other  salt  of  lime  often  present  in  water  is  the  ^ul- 
pfuUe  or  gypsum.  The  important  distinction  between  the  bicarbonate  and  the  sulphate 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  first,  the  bicarbonate,  may  he  in  great  part  precipitated,  or 
thrown  down  in  a  solid  form,  by  boiling,  which  drives  off  the  solvent  carbonic  acid ; 
whereas  the  second,  the  sulphate,  cannot  be  so  precipitated.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
boiling  takes  place  in  the  first  five  minutes. 

Apart  from  its  hardness,  it  lias  been  made  a  question  whether  water  containing  salts 
of  lime  is  injurious  or  not  to  the  human  constitution.  Dr.  Lankester  holds  that  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  carbonate  of  lime  in  large  quantity  is  positively  injurious;  and 
most  physiologists  ai'e  agreed  that  pure  water  is  the  best  for  securing  the  health  of  ani- 
mals and  man. 

With  regard  to  magnesia,  it  salts  are  well  known  to  act  as  powerful  medicines  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  and  it  may  be  presumed  are  not  altogether  without  eflPect  in  the 
small  quantities  existing  in  ordmary  magnesian  waters.  A  foreign  physician  has  lately 
made  the  observation,  that  magnesia  is  the  characteristic  ingredients  of  water  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  diseases  called  cretinism  and  goiter  ^ahoMwd. — Of  salts  of  sodn  and  potash, 
the  principal  is  common  salt,  or  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Sodic  sulphate  (Olauber's  salt) 
oc(;urs  along  with  the  chloride  in  the  salt-springs  of  watering-places  as  well  as  in  the  sea- 
waters.  None  of  all  these  salts  have  any  efl'ect  on  the  hardness.  In  the  case  of  sea- 
water,  which  is  very  hard,  the  effect  is  not  due  to  common  salt,  but  to  the  lime  and 
magnesian  salts  dissolved  in  it;  were  it  not  for  these,  sea-water  would  be  perfectly  suit- 
able for  washing,  although  not  for  driuking.-^Salts  of  iron  in  considerable  quantitv 
make  what  are  called  technically  named  chalybeate  waters,  which  belong  to  the  medici- 
nal class.  When  the  iron  exists  in  the  spring  as  carbonate,  which  is  the  most  usual 
cjLsc,  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  changed  into  the  peroxide,  and  falls  down  in  the  form 
of  an  ochery  precipitate.  Salts  of  iron  give  an  inky  taste  to  the  water,  and  a  yellowish 
tint  to  linen  washed  in  it. 

Hardness  in  Water. — The  quality  of  hardness  in  water  is  commonly  recognized  by  the 
diflJculty  experienced  in  washin.cr,  and  by  the  amount  of  soap  necessary  to  form  a  lather. 
This  quality  is  in  jurious  also  in  the  preparation  of  food;  but  its  action  is  most  universally 
felt  in  washing  operations.  It  occasions  the  chapping  of  the  skin,  an  enormous  waste  of 
soap,  an  extra  labor,  and  a  corresponding  tear  and  wear  of  clothes.  Every  grain  of 
chalk  contained  in  water  decomposes  10  grains  of  soap;  and  thus  the  hardening  matter 
contained  in  100  gallons  of  water,  such  as  is  supplied  to  London,  will  destroy  85  oz.  of 
soap — that  is,  the  first  35  oz.  of  soap  added  to  this  quantity  of  the  water  wilf  disappear 
without  forming  any  lather,  or  having  any  cleansing  effect.  Soap  is  a  compound, 
formed  of  an  alkali  (soda  or  potash)  joined  to  an  oily  acid.  When  a  salt  of  lime.  then, 
is  present  in  the  water,  the  lime  decomposes  the  soap,  and  combines  with  the  oily  acid 
to  form  a  lime-soap,  which  is  insoluble,  and  has  no  detergent  properties. 

The  most  usual  hardening  ingredients  are  the  salts  of  lime.  Salts  of  magnesia  and 
of  iron  are  also  hardening  siuts.  Salts  of  soda  and  potash  have  no  hardening  effect. 
Dr.  Clark,  fonnerly  professor  of  chemistry  in  Marlschal  college,  Aberdeen,  has  devised 
a  scale  of  hardness  which  is  now  universally  employed  in  the  chemical  description  of 
waters.  The  hardening  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  one  grain  of  chalk  dissolved  in 
in  a  gallon  of  water  is  one  degree  of  hardness;  in  like  manner,  four  grains  per  gallon 
would  produce  four  degrees  of  hardness;  ten  grains,  ten  degrees;  and  so  on.  Tlie  degrees 
are  expressed  in  numbers — thus,  1",  4°,  10  ,  15",  are  one,  four,  ten,  fifteen  degrees 
respectively.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  any  particular  water  can  be  readily  and  exactly 
determined  by  Dr.  Clark's  soap  test  (q.v.). 

Next  to  washing,  the  deleterious  consequences  of  hardness  are  felt  in  various  culi- 
nary operations,  especially  in  the  fumng  of  boilers  and  cooking  utensils,  and  in  the 
infusion  of  tea.  It  is  a  fact  of  universal  experience  that  hard  water  requires  more  tea 
than  soft  water  to  make  an  infusion  of  the  same  strength,  and  also  renders  the  infusion 
muddy.  Subcarbonate  of  soda  in  crystals,  by  decomposing  the  earthy  salts,  improves 
the  water;  but  if  more  is  added  than  what  will  exactly  decompose  the  earthy  salts  pres- 
ent, it  injures  the  fine  flavor  of  the  tea.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  washing  and  cooking,  a  water  of  less  than  6"*  is  soft,  but  above  this  point  the 
hardness  becomes  objectionable.  At  8°, ,the  water  is  moderately  hard;  at  12",  it  is  very 
hard;  at  16°,  the  hardness  is  excessive;  and  much  above  this,  it  is  intolerable. 

To  make  these  observations  more  intelligible  we  may  mention  a  few  instance 
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known  waters,  with  their  place  in  the  scale.  In  Keswick  the  water  is  under  half  a 
degree  of  hardness;  in  Lancaster  it  is  IV ;  and  in  Manchester,  2**.  The  water  of  the  Dte 
at  Aberdeen,  which  is  used  for  the  supply  of  tlie  town,  is  li°  of  hardness.  The  waur 
of  loch  Katrine  is  of  great  purity,  having  only  two  grains  of  solid  matter  of  all  kind^  in 
the  gallon,  and  V  of  hardness.  The  waters  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  from  which  it  hi_5 
been  proposed  to  supply  London,  have  on  an  average  less  than  2°.  The  river  Clv»ic% 
which  formerly  supplied  Glasgow,  is  4^°,  and  may  also  be  reckoned  a  soft  water.  The 
Thames  at  London,  as  well  as  the  New  river,  is  about  14",  while  many  of  the  tributaiu? 
of  the  Thames  rise  as  high  as  16°;  but  being  all  chalk-waters,  tbey  may  be  materially 
softened  hj  boiling.  Springs  from  the  cbulk  commonly  range  from  16"  to  18";  but  puf- 
ticular  springs  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  tlie  world  four  or  live  times  as  Laid, 
from  the  pre^sence  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  The  water  of  the  treasury  pump  in  Londou 
has  from  50°  to  60"  of  hardness.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  hard  waters  abound; 
but  the  testing  of  waters  has  not  been  so  much  attended  to  there  as  in  this  country'. 

The  evidence  laid  before  the  royal  commission  above  referred  to  went  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  hardness  of  the  Thames  water,  which 
averages  about  15",  would  be  in  the  least  degree  prejudicial  to  health.  It  appears  thai 
the  hardness  of  springs  is  generally  considerable;  and  that  surface-waters  may  be  col- 
lected in  a  state  that  is  to  be  considered  soft  (494"). 

Lead  in  TVater. —Injurious  effects  have  frequently  arisen  from  the  contamination  of 
water  with  lead,  derived  from  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns.  Some  kmds  of  water  are  known 
to  act  powerfully  on  a  leaden  surface,  and  others  scarcely  at  all ;  but  the  qualities  and 
circtimstances  on  which  the  action  depends  have  never  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Distilled  water,  and  soft  lake  and  river  whalers  in  general,  act  most  decidedly,  but  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  tlieir  softness.  The  presence  of  air  in  the  water  seems  one  essen- 
tial condition;  light  also  increases  the  action,  as  does  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter; 
it  has  been  observed  that  when  leaves  drop  by  chance  into  a  lead  cistern,  the  spots  where 
they  lie  becoipe  visibly  corroded.  The  water  of  loch  Katrine,  according  to  extensive 
sets  of  exprimeuts  b^-  distinguished  chemists,  is  allowed  to  have  an  intense  action*  on 
lead  under  certain  circumstances— viz.,  **  1st,  If  the  lead  be  bright  and  highly  polished; 
and  2d,  If  the  lead  and  water  be  freely  exposed  to  the  access  of  air."  But  it  **does  not 
exert  any  noxious  action  on  lead  when  the  metal  is  in  its  ordinarily  dull  state."  The 
coating  formed  on  the  sui-face  of  the  metal  is  held  to  protect  it  from  further  chemical 
action.  Still  there  are  opposing  facts  to  show  that  this  protective  action  is  not  always  to 
be  relied  on;  and  that  water  that  has  passed  through  any  considerable  length  of  lead 
pipe,  or  stood  for  some  time  in  a  short  one,  or  in  a  cistern,  should  never  be  used  without 
care;  a  ninth  part  of  a  grain  of  lead  per  gallon  has  been  known  to  derange  the  health  of 
a  whole  community.  Dr.  Clark  made  the  unexpected  discovery  that  sand-filters  com- 
pletely separate  the  lead. 

Organic  Impunities, — The  contamination  of  water  by  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
takes  place  in  various  ways.  The  most  obvious  and  abundant  source  of  this  class  of 
ingiedients  is  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  towns;  and  next  in  order  may  be  ranked  the  con- 
tact with  soils  rich  in  organic  matter.  Among  orminic  impurities  may  be  classed  offen- 
sive gases,  such. as  carbureted,  sulphureted,  and  phosphureted  hydrogen;  vegetable 
flbere  in  a  state  of  rottenness;  putrefying  products  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms; 
starch,  muscular  fiber,  etc.;  urea  and  ammoniacal  products;  vegetable  forms — algw, 
confervae,  fungi,  etc.;  animalcules — infusoria,  entomostraccse,  anuelidsB  or  worms,  etc. 
Water  falling  on  a  growing  soil,  and  i-unning  off  the  surface  to  lie  in  stagnant  ponds, 
is  in  very  favorable  circumstances  for  being  tainted  with  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Water-plants  will  spring  up  and  feed  numerous  tribes  of  animalcules,  and  each  pool  will 
be  a  constant  scene  of  vitality.  In  such  a  state  the  water  is  usually  unfit  for  drinking; 
the  palate  instantly  discerns  a  disagreeable  taint,  and  no  one  will  use  it  who  can  do  bet- 
ter. The  surface-water  of  a  district  overgrown  with  peat-moss  has  usually  a  peatv 
flavor,  as  well  as  a  dark  and  dirty  color.  The  infusion  of  peat  does  not  breed  animal- 
cules, bein/j  a  strong  antiseptic;  but  it  is  an  objectionable  ingredient  nevertheless.  Very 
slow  filtration  has  been  found  to  remove  the  color  of  the  infusion  in  some  degree,  but 
not  entirely.  Lime  removes  the  peat  most  effectuall}',  but  there  is  both  expense  and  risk 
in  applying  it.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  any  specific  unwholesomeness  can  lie 
Justly  attributed  to  peat-water;  but  it  is  unpalatable,  and  the  use  of  it  is  shunned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  peaty  districts,  and  even  by  cattle.  The  presence  of  peat  in  the  Iccds 
used  as  collecting-grounds  for  surface-water — ^and  it  is  generally  such  worthless  tracts 
that  are  so  employed-^is  a  disadvantage  attending  that  mode  of  supply. 

Chalk- water,  which,  as  it  issues  from  a  sprjijg,  is  perfectly  free  from  organic  matter, 
has  a  source  of  contamination  within  itself.  When  exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  dupli- 
cate dose  of  carbonic  acid  that  keeps  the  chalk  dissolved,  becomes  decomposed;  and  the 
carbon  of  the  decomposed  acid  gives  rise  to  a  green  vegetation,  which  soon  acquires  an 
offensive  marshy  smell. 

Organic  matter  in  a  putrefying  state  forms  the  worst  kind  of  contamination  that 

•  The  water  of  loch  Katrino  Is  remarkablv  ^ell  aerated,  havliifr  7i  cubic  In.  of  air  per  gallor.  '^f 
which  2^  In.  are  oxy^iren.  Dr.  Clark  had  a  suspicion  that  the  oxygen  may  tiim  out  to  be  in  some  C.!- 
ferent  state  or  modification  from  common  oxyiren.  ^  ^  . 
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crater  can  liave.  Though  "we  may  not  know  the  precise  effects  of  these  impurities  on  the 
animal  system,  the  single  fact  of  their  rendering  the  water  repulsive  to  the  taste  and 
nauseous  to  the  stomach  would  be  suiBcient  to  condemn  their  use.  What  is  disagreeable 
to  the  senses,  must  he  presumed  to  be  unwholesome  in  addition,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved.  Though  no  one  has  ever  yet  gone  the  len^h  of  maintaiuinff,  as  a  general  truth, 
the  wholesomeness  of  water  abounding  in  vegetation,  insects,  and  decaying  matter,  yet 
the  water  of  the  Thames,  even  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  where  it  is  contaminated 
by  the  whole  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  found  defenders  until  lately,  on  the  plea  that  the 
r.mount  of  impurity  was  too  small  to  do  harm.  This  ground  is  at  length  given  up;  but 
Thames  water  above  Teddington  lock  is  still*  sanctionSi  as  safe  water  for  the  companies 
to  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  notwithstanding  the  sewage  of  the  numerous 
populous  towns  that  the  river  receives  above  that  point.  As  to  this  plea  of  small uess  of 
amount,  the  highest  medical  authorities  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  small  a 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation  may  not  do  harm.  We  are  not, 
however,  left  merely  to  presume  that  organic  impurity  in  water  is  prejudicial  to  health. 
During  the  cholera  visitation  of  1853-54,  a  gigantic  experiment  was  undesignedly  made 
ou  half  a  million  of  human  beings.  It  so  happened  that  a  certain  district  of  London  was 
supplied  by  two  rival  water-companies,  the  two  mains  running  often  side  by  side,  and 
some  houses  taking  water  from  the  one,  and  some  from  the  other.  The  whole  inhabi- 
tants were  living  alike  in  all  respwects  save  one — viz.,  that  one  company  drew  its  water 
from  high  up  the  Thames,  where  it  was  of  comparative  excellence,  while  the  other  drew 
its  water  from  low  down  the  river,  where  it  was  profusely  contaminated  with  town-drain- 
nge.  Among  this  population,  there  were  more  than  4,000  deaths  from  cholera;  and 
when  the  epidemic  had  subsided,  an  inquiry  was  made,  house  by  house,  as  to  those 
deaths,  and  as  to  the  water-supply  of  the  several  houses  where  they  had  occurred.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  with  every  precaution,  to  avoid  sources  of  fallacy;  and  the* result 
was  this:  in  the  one  set  of  houses,  the  mortality  per  10,000  of  the  population  was  37;  in 
the  other  set  of  houses  it  Was  130— that  is  to  say,  the  cholera  death-rate  was  8^  times  as 
great  in  the  one  set  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  ei>ery  drop  of  water  teems  toith  life;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Deep  wells,  and  spring-water  in  general,  contain  little  or  no  living  organic  matter.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  liquid  perfectly  free  from  animalcules  and  vege- 
tation. The  presence  of  living  creatures,  vegetable  or  animal,  discernible  either  by  the 
naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope,  is  a  proof  of  organic  taint  in  the  water,  and  is  one  of 
the  tests  of  this  kind  of  impunty.  With  respect  to  rain-water,  Dr.  Hassall  states,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  general  board  of  health:  "  I  have  made  several  examinations  of  rain- 
water immediately  after  its  dissent  to  the  earth,  obtained  in  both  town  and  country,  and 
can  confidently  assert  that  it  does  not,  in  general,  contain  any  form  of  living  vegetable 
or  animal  matter."  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  vegetiition  and 
animalcules  over  and  above  the  presence  of  matter  for  them  to  feed  on,  are  air,  light,  and 
stdlneas.  With  regard  to  the  probable  effects  on  health  of  living  creatures  contained  in 
water.  Dr.  Hassall's  observations  are  worthy  of  attention:  "  All  living  matter  contained 
in  water  used  for  drink,  since  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  it,  and  is  not  present  in  the 
purest  waters,  is  to  be  regarded  as  so  much  contamination  and  impurity — is  therefore 
more  or  less  injurious,  and  is  consequently  to  be  avoided.  There  is  yet  another  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  presence  of  these  creatures  in  water — viz.,  that  where  not  injurious  them- 
selves, they  are  yet  to  be  regarded  as  tests  of  the  impurity  of  the  water  in  which  they  are 
found." 

Means  of  purifying  Water. 

The  mechanical  impurities  of  water,  or  the  solid  particles  rendering  it  muddy  or 
milky,  may  in  most  cases  be  removed  by  mechanical  means'.  The  two  processes  for  this 
purpose  are  subsidence  and  filtration.  The  effects  of  subsidence  are  strikingly  seen  in  the 
case  of  rivers  that  pass  through  lakes.  See  Geneva,  Lake  op.  The  subsidence  of  solid 
particles  depends  on  their  own  weight,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  To  favor  the  process,  the  most  perfect  stillness  should  be  allowed.  It  is  expe- 
dient to  have  partitions  placed  in  the  subsiding  reservoirs  at  short  intervals,  more  effec- 
tually to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  water.  The  water  should  be  nin  off  from  the  top, 
and  not  from  the  bottom.  By  making  the  bottom  of  the  subsiding  reservoir  form  a 
declivity  from  opposites  sides,  and  providing  means  to  let  off  the  water  occasionally  from 
it<  lowest  depth,  it  is  possible  to  get  quit  of  the  subsided  mud.  It  is  always  found  of 
aii vantage  in  clearing  water  from  solid  particle^  whether  by  subsidence  or  by  filtration, 
to  mix  together  streams  of  different  qualities' 

In  constructing  an  artificial  filter  on  a  large  scale,  a  basin  is  formed,  having  the  floor 
nearly  level,  but  slightly  inclining  toward  a  center  line,  and  made  water  tight  by  pud- 
dling the  bottom  and  sides  with,  clay.  On  the  floor  is  laid  a  series  of  layers  of  gravel, 
coarse  at  first,  and  getting  gradually  finer  upward ;  next,  a  layer  of  slate-chips  or  sea- 
shells,  then  one  of  coarse  sand,  on  which  is  placed  the  actual  filtering  layer  of  fine  sand. 
The  depth  of  this  layer  is  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches,  that  of  the  entire  mass  from  four 
to  six  feet.  The  water  being  admitted  gently  on  the  top  of  the  sand,  sinks  down  and  is 
conducted  by  a  series  of  channels,  generally  of  tile-pipes,  into  the  main  drain.  A  filter 
in  a  clean  state  will  pass  from  twelve  to  eighteen  vertical  feet  of  ^igj^r^te  f wenty-fou^ 
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hours.  The  solid  matter  intcrcc^ptcd  docs  not  penetrate  more  than  than  three-fourths  of 
an  iucli  into  the  sjuid,  so  thjil,  by  removing  a  very  thin  film  from  the  surface,  the  lilu  r 
is  again  clean.  What  is  i-cniped  off  the  lop,  is  capable  of  being  washed  and  put  agaiu  iu 
use.  "This  process  of  tiiirauoii,"  says  prof.  Clark,  is  ** efficacious  in  removing mechaKi 
cal  impurities  to  an  extent  thzit  could  scarcely  be  believed  without  seeing  the  process. ' 

The  cleausing  power  of  sand  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  ineri^ 
meciianical  interception.  Though  there  is  no  chemical  action^  strictly  speaking  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  attract  ion  of  adhesion  is  at  work — a  power  that  plays  a  greater  part  in 
natural  processes  than  has  generally  been  assigned  to  it.  Some  substances  manifest  tiiis 
adhesive  attraction  more  strongly  than  sand,  and  have  therefore  still  greater  efficacy  us 
filters;  though  practically,  and  on  the  large  scale,  sand  is  the  most  eligible.  Powdend 
charcoal  has  long  been  known  as  a  powerful  filtering  medium,  attracting  and  detainini!: 
especially  organic  matter.  Animal  charcoal,  or  that  derived  from  burning  hones,  is 
still  more  etficaclous  than  wood  charcoal.  A  filter  of  animal  charcoal  will  render  Lou- 
don porter  almost  colorless. 

According  to  recent  researches,  it  would  seem  that  loam  and  clay  have  similar  i)rop- 
erlies,  and  may  be  made  available  as  filters.  Professor  Way  states  that  "they  have 
powers  of  chemical  action  for  the  removal  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters  from  water 
to  an  extent  never  before  suspected."  The  filthiest  liquids,  such  as  putrid  uriue  and 
sewei-waier,  when  passed  through  clay,  dropped  from  the  filter  colorless  and  inoffeusive. 
The  clay  used  was  that  known  as  pipe-clay. 

For  tillers  for  domestic  use,  see  t  iLTEit. 

iSffteiung  of  Water  rendered  Hard  by  GhaUc — Clark's  Process. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life  that  could  i^erhaps  be  named.  Wu 
extract  the  inventor's  own  account  of  it  (retaining  the  old  nomenclature)  as  read  at  the 
meeiiug  of  the  society  of  arts: 

*'  In  order  to  explain  how  the  inventor  operates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
chemical  composition  and  some  of  the  chemical  properties  of  chalk;  for  while  chalk 
ma\es  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  matter  to  be  separated,  chalk  also  conUiins  the  ingredient 
that  brings  about  the  separation.  The  invention  is  a  chemical  one  for  expelling  chalk 
by  chalk.  Chalk,  then,  consists,  for  every  1  lb.  of  16  oz.,  of  lime,  9  oz. ;  carbonic  acid, 
7oz. 

•*  The  9  oz.  of  lime  may  be  obtained  apart,  by  burning  the  chalk,  as  in  a  lime-kiln. 
The  9  oz.  of  burnt  lime  may  be  dissolved  into  any  quantity  of  water  not  less  than  40 
galious.  Tiie  solution  would  be  called  lime-water.  During  the  burning  of  the  chalk  to 
convert  it  into  lime,  the  7  oz.  of  carbonic  acid  are  driven  oflf.  This  acid,  when  unconi- 
bined,  is  naturally  volatile  and  mild;  it  is  the  same  substance  that  forms  what  has  been 
called  soda-water,  when  dissolved  in  water  under  pressure. 

"Now,  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  is  chalk  by  itself,  that  probably  upwanl 
of  5,000  gallons  would  be  necessary  to  dissolve  1  lb.  of  16  oz. ;  but  by  combining  1  lb.  of 
chalk  in  water  with  7  oz.  additilional  of  carl)onic  acid — that  is  to  say,  with  as  murh 
more  carbonic  acid  as  the  chalk  itself  contains — the  chalk  becomes  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  so  dissolved,  is  called  bicarbonate  of  lime.  If  the  quantity  of  water 
containing  the  1  lb.  of  chalk  with  7  oz.  additional  of  carbonic  acid,  were  40b  gallons, 
the  solution  would  be  water  of  the  same  hardness  as  well-water  from  the  chalk-strata, 
and  not  sensibly  different  in  other  respects. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  1  lb.  of  chalk,  scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  water,  may  be  ren- 
dered soluble  in  it  by  either  of  two  distinct  chemical  changes — soluble  by  being  deprived 
entirely  of  its  carbonic  acid,  when  it  forms  lime-water,  and  soluble  by  combining  with 
a  second  dose  of  carbonic  acid,  making  up  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

"Now.  if  a  solution  of  the  9  oz.  of  burnt  lime,  forming  lime-water,  and  another  solu- 
tion of  the  lib.  of  chalk  and  the  7oz.  of  carbonic  acid,  forming  bicarbonate  of  lime,  l>e 
mixed  together,  they  will  so  act  upon  each  other  as  to  restore  the  %  lbs.  of  chalk,  which 
will ,  after  the  mixture,  subside,  leavi  ng  a  bright  water  al)ove.  This  water  will  be  free  from 
bicarl)onate  of  lime,  free  from  burnt  lime,  and  free  from  chalk,  except  a  very  little, 
whicli  we  keep  out  of  account  at  present  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  this  explanation. 
The  following  table  will  show  what  occurs  when  this  mutual  action  takes  place: 

AaKzrr&  PRODroTBi 

Bicarbonate  of  limeJChagL. 16oa.  =  16o«.  of  cbalkl  l| 

^r\^f^^ons -ical-^nicacldToz.)  S 

Burnt  lime  in  40  gallons  of  lime-  V  =  16  os.  of  chalk  J  • 

water 9  oz. ) 

"  A  small  residuum  of  chalk  always  remains  not  separated  by  the  proceas.  Of  Vi\ 
grains,  for  instance,  contained  in  a  gallon  of  water,  only  16  grains  would  be  deposited 
and  U  grains  would  remain.  In  other  words,  water  with  17i°  of  hardness,  arising  from 
chalk,  can  be  reduced  to  \\\  but  not  lower. 

"These  explanations  will  make  it  easy  to  comprehend  the  successive  parts  of  the 
softening  process. 

"  Supposing  it  was  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-water  from  thp  chalk-strata  around 
the  metropolis  that  we  had  to  soften,  say  400  gallons.    This  quantity,  as  has  already  been 
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explained,  would  contain  1  lb.  of  chalk,  and  wouM  fill  a  vessel  4  ft.  squai*e  b}^  4  fl. 
deep. 

"We  would  take  9  oz.  of  burnt  lime,  ma<:e  from  scfl  upper  cbalk;  we  first  slack  it 
into  a  hydrate,  by  adding  a  little  water.  When  iliis  is  done,  wo  would  put  the  slacked 
lime  into  the  vessel  where  we  intend  to  soften;  then  gradually  add  some  of  the  water 
in  order  lo  form  lime-water.  For  this  purp(;se,  at  least'' 40  gallons  are  necessary,  but  we 
niav  add  water  gradually  till  we  have  added  thrice  as  much  as  this;  afterward,  we  may 
add  the  water  more  freely,  taking  care  to  mix  intimately  the  water  and  the  lime-water,  or 
lime.  Or  we  might  previously  form  saturated  lime-water,  which  is  very  easy  to  form, 
and  then  make  use  of  this  lime-water  instead  of  lime,  putting  in  the  lime-water  first, 
and  adding  the  water  to  be  softened.  The  proportion  in  this  case  would  be  one  bulk  of 
lime-water  to  ten  bulks  of  the  hard  water." 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  lime-water — that  is,  the  softening  ingredient — be  put  into 
the  vessel  first,  and  the  hard  water  gradually  added,  because  tiiere  is  thus  an  excess  of 
lime  present  up  to  the  very  close  of  the  process.  Instead  of  lime-water,  the  lime  itself 
may  be  put  at  once  into  the  vessel,  and  some  of  the  water  to  be  softened  gradually  added 
to  dissolve  it.  The  softened  water  thus  obtained  has  no  action  on  lead  pipes  or  cisterns, 
as  many  soft  waters  have.  One  ton  of  burned  lime,  used  for  softening,  will  produce 
three  and  a  half  tons  of  precipitate.  The  present  water-supply  of  the  metropolis,  if 
subjected  to  Clark's  process,  would  deposit  about  fifty  tons  of  chalk  daily. 

The  process  is  and  has  been  in  6ucce«-ful  use  on  a  large  scale  at  vanous  works  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Homersham,  c.E.,  London,  some  of  them  20  to  25 
years  since,  and  others  more  recentl}',  for  softening  spring  water  derived  from  the  chalk, 
the  oolitic,  the  lower  grcensand.  and  other  geological  formations,  for  the  supply  of  Ayles- 
bury, Aston,  Clinton,  and  Mentmore  in  Bucks;  the  city  of  Canterbury  with  ilc  subiirbs, 
and  Herbert  hospital,  in  Kent;  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  Caterham,  Qodstone,  Nut- 
field,  liedhill,  and  Warlingham  in  Surrey;  Park  Place  Henley  in  Oxfordshire;  Trinpin 
Herts.  Works  have  also  been  more  recently  constructed  for  supplying  softened  sprmg- 
water  to  Sandringham,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of'his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,-  and 
to  Bushey  and  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

The  process  should  always  he  carried  out  in  suitable  covered  reservoirs,  and  is  tlien 
found  to  Ix;  as  conveniently  applicable,  and  even  more  so,  for  softening  large  as  small 
quantities;  and  spring-water  varying  from  18  to  20  degrees  of  hardness  by  Clark's  scale 
is  thus  readily  softened  down  and  supplied  to  the  consumers  at  from  2^  to  4J  degrees  of 
hardnei?s.  The  process  for  several  years  past  lias  been  in  use  at  Sandhurst,  106  m.  n.w. 
6f  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  for  lessening  the  amount  of  organic  matter  always  found  to 
exist  in  surface-water  impounded  in  large  open  reservoirs  or  artificud  lakes,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  very  superior  to  filtration  through  sand.  Indeed,  in  the  warm  climate  at 
Sandhurst,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  becomes  so  great  as  to  plug  up  the  pores  of 
the  sand,  and  render  filtration  impracticable. 

Natural  Process  of  PuHfication  from  Organic  Matter. — Although,  by  means  of  sand 
and  other  filters,  or  of  the  liming  process,  organic  contamination  of  water  may  be  much 
reduced,  there  still  remains  enough  to  renJer  the  water  unsafe  for  use.  Is  water,  then, 
once  corrupted  with  organic  matter,  hopelessly  and  permanently  so?  This  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  negsitive.  Filthy  water  has  a  tendency  to  purify  itself,  and  this  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  in  any  shallow  stream  of  polluted  water,  such  as  the  ken- 
nels of  a  street,  there  may  be  observed  long  brushes  of  a  sort  of  slimy  vegetation 
adhering  to  every  projection  of  the  bottom.  All  this  matter  has  been  disengaged  from 
the  water,  which  thus  flows  away  so  much  the  purer.  The  second  and  most  effective 
part  of  the  natural  purification  consists  in  the  actual  decomposition  of  the  impurities. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  decaying  matter,  then,  goes  to  form  nitric  acid,  which,  uniting 
with  bases,  forms  salts  of  the  class  called  mtrates,  of  which  salpeter  is  one.  Thus,  what 
was  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  change,  offensive  to  the  senses,  breeding  loathsome  insects, 
and  causing  dangerous  disorders,  is  changed  in  course  of  time  into  a  stable  r.nd  harmless 
product.  This  process  is  constantly  going  on  in  rivers  and  other  waters  containing 
organic  matter.  In  the  case  of  streams  passing  through  populous  districts,  the  con- 
tamination  goes  on  at  a  rate  far  l)eyond  the  po\\er  of  natural  purification;  but  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  a  river,  very  much  contaminated  with  organic  impurities  at 
one  part  of  its  course,  may.  after  flowing  a  long  way  through  an  uninhabited  tract, 
be  almost  restored  to  its  natural  state.  The  process  is  one  of  oxidation,  and  takes 
place  at  the  exjtense  of  the  free  oxygen,  of  which,  in  healthy,  normal  water,  there 
ought  to  be  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  volume  of  gases  held  in  solution. 

The  oxidation  is  much  favored  and  hastened  when  the  water  percolates  or  filters 
very  slowly  through  porous  beds  of  earth.  If  the  filtration  has  been  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  convert  "ail  the  decaying  matter  into  carbonic  acid  or  nitrates,  the  water  will 
be  pure,  as  far  as  the  organic  taint  and  the  presence  of  animalcules  are  concerned*, 
and  will,  in  fact,  be  neither  disagreeable  nor  unwholesome,  the  amount  of  the  dissolved 
carbonates  or  nitrates  being  unimportant. 

Dr.  Smith  has  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  decomposing  organic  matter  passed 
through  a  filtering- bed  is  changed  into  nitric  acid.  "Ajar,  open  at  both  ends,  such 
as  is  used  with  an  air-pump,  was  filled  with  sand,  and  some  putrid  yeast,  which  con- 
tained no  nitric  acid,  was  mixed  with  pure  water,  and  poured  on  the  sand,  and  allow^ 
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to  filter  through.  The  production  of  nitric  acid  was  abundant."  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  other  earthy  matters,  such  as  loam  and  clay,  may  have  a  still  more 
decided  influence  in  hastening  the  formation  of  the  nitrates;  and  perliaps  by  imitat- 
ing more  closely  the  slow  m<xic  of  filtration  by  wbich  nature  converts  aurface-waler 
into  spring-water,  it  may  yet  be  practicable  tu  make  the  most  contaminated  waters  fit 
for  use. 

Conteyanee,  Storage,  and  Digtributum. 

Into  the  engineering  operations  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  water  from  its 
source  to  the  town  to  be  supplied,  we  need  not  enter,  beyond  noticing  that  when  the 
source  is  below  the  level  of  the  houses,  steam  or  other  power  is  necessary  to  lift  or 
propel  the  water  to  the  necessary  height ;  while  in  the  more  general  and  more  desir- 
able case  of  the  source  beiuj^  higher  than  tbe  place  where  the  supply  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered, the  water  is  made  to  now  by  its  own  gravitation,  either  in  a  channel  or  culvert 
with  a  continuous  descent,  as  in  the  ancient  aqueduct  (q.v.),  or  in  the  simpler  and 
more  economical  modern  plan  of  a  line  of  cast-iron  pipes  following  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  In  many  cases,  both  principles  are  emploved,  the  water  flowing  for  the 
most  part  in  a  gently-sloping  conduit,  tunneled  through  hills  where  neces^jy,  and 
being  carried  through  valleys  m  tubes  decending  and  ascending— an  inverted  siphon,  as 
it  is  called.  Tlie  Croton  aqueduct,  which  supplies  New  York,  is  carried  across  the 
Manhattan  valley,  upward  of  100  ft.  deep,  in  this  way.  The  Glasgow  supply  from  loch 
Katrine  flows  mainly  in  a  sloping  channel  carried  through  tunnels  and  over  bridges;  but 
there  are  four  miles  of  iron  pipings  across  valleys. 

The  extent  of  the  storage  in  reservoirs  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  supply.  If 
Wiiter  is  derived  from  perennial  springs,  whose  minimum  flow  equals  the  maximum 
demand,  the  storage  may  be  the  least  possible.  If  a  river  is  the  source,  the  reservoirs 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  such  a  stock  as  will  carry  the  consumers  over  the  periods 
when  the  river  is  polluted  by  rains;  they  should  also  be  large,  on  the  principle  of 
allowing  time  for  purification  by  subsidence,  especially  if  artificial  filtration  be  not  em- 
ployed. In  places  where  the  supply  is  obtained  from  surface  drainage,  or  from  a  small 
streiini,  the  practice  is  to  build  reservoirs  capable  of  containing  a  five  or  six  months' 
supply,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  against  the  greatest  droughts  that  ever  happen  in 
any  season. 

The  reservoirs  should  be  deep,  so  as  to  prevent  vegetation,  and  the  distributing  or 
service  reservoirs  should  be  roofed. 

In  distributing  water  over  a  town,  two  different  methods  have  been  adopted,  known 
respectively  as  the  intermittent  and  the  eomtant  systems  of  supply.  On  the  intennittcnt 
system,  water  is  laid  on  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two  or  three  days,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  fills  a  tank  attached  to  every  separate  house,  and  from  this  ttink  the  water  is  drawn 
off  as  required.  The  feeding- pipe  of  such  a  tjink  or  cistern  is  provided  with  a  ball-cock 
which  ingeniously  shuts  off  or  admits  the  supply,  as  the  cistern  may  be  full  or  empty. 
On  the  constant  system,  no  tank  is  absolutely  needed,  but  the  house-pipes  are  kept  con- 
stantly charged  through  their  unbroken  connection  with  the  distributine  reservoir, 
which  must  therefore  be  higher  than  the  highest  house  to  be  served.  The  intermittent 
supply  was  until  lately  employed  everywhere  In  the  metropolis;  but  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  other  system  is  vastly  superior  in  every  respect.  The  disadvantages 
of  the  intermittent  practice  have  been  strongly  set  forth  in  all  the  recent  oflScial  reports 
on  sanitary  improvement;  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  cisterns,  the  trouble 
requisite  to  keep  them  clean,  the  contamination  of  the  water  by  the  neighborhood  of 
sources  of  pollution,  the  frequent  waste  of  water  that  occurs,  the  difficulties  imposed  on 
the  poorer  class  of  tenements  where  cisterns  are  not  provided — are  a  few  of  the  objections 
urged  against  this  mode  of  supply.  In  a  letter  in  the  Times,  January  8, 1866,  Dr.  H. 
Jeaffreson  thus  describes  the  condition,  in  regard  to  water-supply,  of  the  centers  of  typhus 
infection  in  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Bethnalgreen,  etc. :  "  Those  houses  the  best  supplied 
have  each  a  butt,  holding  about  80  gallons,  into  which  water  fiows  from  a  stand-pipe  for 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  each  day,  and  is  supposed  to  supply  the  wants  of  20 
persons  for  cooking,  the  w^ashing  of  their  person^«,  house,  and  linen,  and  for  the  rinsing 
down  of  the  water-closets  at  such  times  as  it  may  suit  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the 
inmates.    At  other  places,  a  larger  butt,  but  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons  pro- 

gortionally  smaller,  supplies  a  whole  court  of  ten  or  more  three-roomed  houses,  which 
ave  no  back  yards,  and  a  population  of  150  people — members  of  80  different  families. 
On  Sundays,  even  this  supply  is  absent,  the  water  of  the  day  l^efore  is  gone,  and  in 
many  houses,  that  for  the  Sunday  cooking  has  to  be  begged  from  neighbors  who  may 
have  provided  themselves  with  a  lar^i  butt,  who  are  more  provident  or  more  dirty. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  these  water-butts  iiave  no  covers;  and  fully  half  are  so  placed 
as  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  foitl  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  are  lined  internally  with 
scum  and  slimy  vegetation." 

One  important  advantage,  arising  from  the  constant  svstem,  is  the  ease  with  which 

water  can  be  had  in  time  of  fires.    The  water  being  supplied  at  high-pressure,  all  that 

is  necessary  is  to  affix  a  hose  to  the  water- plug  in  tlie  street,  when'a  Jet  corresponding 

in  height  to  the  pressure  is  obtained,  which  can  be  immediate  directed  against  tlie  fire. 

The  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  population  varies  in  different  towns.    In  Edinburgh, 
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it  is  47  gallons  for  each  individual;  in  Glasgow,  it  is  50  gallons.  This  includes  the 
wiitT  furnished  to  works  of  various  kinds.  The  eight  companies  that  supply  London 
p^iiir  into  the  city  and  suburbs  not  much  less  than  100,000,000  gallons  daily,  which  • 
i:lvcs206  gallons  per  bousv  (including  manufactories),  or  26  gallons  to  each  person. 
Xoiwiihstandiu^  this,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  proprietors,  "thousands  of  the  poor 
gel  but  little  of  it  directly  any  day,  and  none  at  all  on  Sundays. " 

Ci*terji^,  pipes. — Owing  to  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  already  described,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  avoid  the  use  of  that  metal  in  connection  with  very  soft  lake  or  river  water.  With 
agard  to  lead  pipes,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  when  the  T-'ater  has  stood  for  anv  time  in 
them,  of  allowing  the  first  portions  to  run  off  before  any  is  taken  for  use,  little  danger 
cim  arise;  but  either  lead  cisterns  should  be  wholly  avoided,  or  means  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  they  contaminate  the  water;  and  if  so,  a  remedy  should  be  applied.  There  are 
various  substitutes  for  lead  as  a  lining  for  cisterns.  Slate  slabs  are  highly  recommended. 
Gutta-percha  is  also  found  to  be  an  easily  fitted,  cheap,  and  diirable  linmg.  For  a  few 
days,  the  water  tastes  of  the  naptha  used  in  applying  the  lining;  but  afterward,  no  kind 
cf'water,  not  even  acids,  have  any  action  on  the  gutta-percha.  Pipes  of  gutta-percha 
may  also  be  used;  they  are  cheap,  and  easily  fitted  up. 

C'mmon'WeQs. — The  simplest  of  all  water-supplies  is  that  of  a  cottage  or  farmhouse 
in  the  country,  with  a  good  spring  rising  to  the  surface  close  by;  and  yet  what  a  poor 
use  is  usually  made  of  such  a  precious  boon  I  The  country  well  is  generally  a  simple 
cavity  to  receive  the  spring,  rudely  lined,  it  may  be,  with  stones,  but  with  open  mouth, 
into  which  dust  and  dead  leaves'  are  blown  by  every  wind,  and  foul  surfiice- water  is 
trickling  from  all  sides.  Being  exposed  to  the  light,  there  is  generally  a  profuse  vegeta- 
tion on  the  bottom  and  sides,  and,  in  addition  to  these  impurities,  it  is  furitier  muddied 
by  the  dipping  in  of  buckets,  often  dirty  on  the  outside.  Who  has  not  been  disgusted, 
^vhen  asking  a  drink  at  a  cottage,  to  get  water  thick  with  dust  and  visible  impurities, 
knowine,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  it  miglit  be  so  easily  remedied?  A  surface-spring  should 
always  be  covered,  and  made  to  issue  by  a  pipe,  half  a  day's  labor  to  create  a  fall,  and 
a  clay  drain-tube,  will  generally  convert  a  filthy  puddle  into  a  crystal  fount.  It  is  singu- 
lar to  see  this  blindness  to  the  impurity  of  water  in  i>eople  otherwise  cleanly  enough. 
This  is  a  subject  worth  the  attention  of  country  pliysicians  and  clergymen.  The  evil 
effects  of  drinking  impure  water  are  not  confined  to  towns.  May  not  the  putrid  sore 
ilirnat  and  maglignant  fevers  that  often  sweep  away  whole  households  in  the  country, 
e^ixicially  in  autumn,  be  partly  owing  to  the  cause  now  pointed  at? 

Deep  wells  should  invariably  be  covered,  and  carefully  protected  from  the  infiltration 
of  superficial  ooze.  The  situation  of  pump- wells  is  often  singularly  ill  chosen  in  this 
rccl)cct.    See  Artesian  Wells. 

VATEB-TABUS,  a  set-off  in  a  wall  sloped  on  top  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

WATERTOWTSr,  a  t.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Charles  river;  pop. 
'80.  5,426.  It  is  6  m.  from  Boston,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad, 
and  is  also  connected  with  that  city  by  a  horse-railroad.  It  has  5  churches,  public 
schools,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  public  library,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It 
contains  a  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  a  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.  It  has  handsome 
public  buildings  and  many  fine  private  residences.  Its  industries  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  stoves,  and  Cardigan  jackets. 

WATEETOWK,  capital  of  Jefferson  co..  N.  Y..  on  the  Black  river,  86  m.  n.w.  from 
Utica,  and  182  from  Albany;  has  manufacto.ies  of  cotton,  woolen,  flour,  paper,  iron 
castings,  machinery,  etc.  An  ice-cave  extends  partly  under  the  village.  Pop.  in  1875, 
10,041. 

WATERTOWN  (ante\  a  city  in  w.  New  York,  incorporated  1869:  pop.  70,  9,836. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  river,  which  is  here  180  ft.  wide,  and 
spanned  by  three  bridges,  one  an  in)n  suspension  bridge.  The  river  has  a  fall  of  112  ft. 
in  2  m.,  affording  valuable  water-power.  It  is  built  10  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Black  river  with  lake  Ontario,  at  the  jun-ition  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg, 
and  the  Utica  and  Black  River  railroads,  260  m.  n.w.  of  New  York.  It  contains  many 
fine  private  residences,  a  court-house,  the  county  institutions,  the  county  fair-grounds, 
the  river  park  race-course,  and  a  cemetery  of  70  acres.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
stock  and  grain.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  flour,  6  mills  producing 
annually  200,000  barrels;  of  paper,  4  mills  producing  8,600  tons  of  printing  paper  annu- 
ally; of  steam  endues,  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  paper  bags,  malt,  etc.  It  has  4 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $760,000;  2  state  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
1400.000,  and  a  savings  bank.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  4  fire  insurance  companies,  a 
fia'  department^  and  police  force.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  2  reservoirs  180  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  central  square,  havmg  a  capacity  of  6,500,000  gallons.  It  has  IQ 
dmrches  and  5  newspapers. 

WATEBTOWN,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  river,  and  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock 
River  railway,  40  m.  e.  by  n.  from  Madison.  The  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Bend,  where  rapids  with  a  fall  of  24  ft.  afford  water-power  for  flouring  and  saw  mills, 
foundries,  and  manufactories  of  ogricultural  implements,  furniture,  woolen  mills,  and 
potteries.    Settled  in  1886.    Pop.  in  1875,  9,524  r  '^,^^1^ 
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WATERTOWN  (ante),  a  city  in  Jefferson  and  Doclge  counties,  Wis.,  on  the  Rvk  ! 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  aud"S5t.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  ! 
North-western  railroads;  pop.  '75.  9,524.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  river,  M-Iiicli  i> 
herc  crossed  by  sevend  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  countrt*,  and  is  the  priu- 
cipnl  place  in  both  counties.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  the  SacrcJ 
Heart,  organized  in  1872,  and  of  the  North-western  university,  a  Lutheran  iuslitulioa. 
founded  in  18(j4.  Watcrtown  has  a  large  ln;de,  and  growing  manufactures  of  flour, 
beer,  brick,  lumber,  chairs,  etc.     It  became  a  village  in  1849,  and  a  city  in  1853. 

WATEKVILLE,  a  village  of  *]VIaine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Tico 
nic  falls,  82  m.  n.n.e.  from  Portland.  Around  the  falls  are  clustered  «iw  mills,  plow. 
axe,  hoe,  and  scythe  factories,  machine-shops,  tanneries,  etc,  Walerville  has  a  Bnpt'<' 
college,  wiih  lOO  students,  and  library  of  15,500  volumes,  an  academy,  etc.  Pop.  in 
1876,  4,000. 

WATEB  VIOLET.    Bee  Hottonia. 

WATER  YAM.    See  Lattice  Leap,  ante, 

WATEBY  6BIPE8  is  the  popular  name  for  a  form  of  serous  diarrhea  occurring  in 
infants,  in  which  there  arc  copious  discharges  of  thin  watery  motions,  often  limpid,  ( r 
almost  colorless,  and  occasionally  intennixcd  with  flakes  or  shreds.  This  fonu  ui 
diarrhea  may  be  induced  in  weakly  children  by  sudden  impressions  of  cold  on  the  sur 
face,  so  as  to  check  perspiration;  or  it  may  be  brought  on  by  cold  drinks  taken  wk-n 
the  l?ody  is  heated.  The  exhaustion  brought  about  by  the  copious  excretions  from  tin 
bowels  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  C4ise  might  be  mistaken  for  ooe  of  cholera.  Ou 
the  occurreuce  of  such  an  attack,  the  child  should  at  once  be  wrapped  up  in  warm  flan- 
nel, placed  in  bed,  with  a  bag  of  hot  dry  bran  over  the  belly;  and  some  arrowroot,  wiih 
a  little  brandy,  given  frequently  in  teaspoon fuls  or  larger  acses  according  to  age:  aid 
the  medical  attendant  should  be  at  once  sent  for.  If  medical  aid  cannot  be  readily  pr . 
cured,  opium  must  be  carefully  used  to  check  the  profuse  evacuations.  One  of  the  It^t 
preparations  is  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  every  40  grains  of  which  contain 
1  grain  of  opium.  From  3  to  5  grains  of  this  powder,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha,  may  he  given,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  for  two  or  three 
times,  unless  any  head-s^'mptoms  (due  to  the  opium)  are  perceived. 

WATFORD,  a  market-t.  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  on  the  banlts  of  the  Colne,  18  m. 
n.w.  of  London.  Straw-plait  is  manufactured,  and  silk-spinning  and  malting  are  carried 
on;  and  there  arc  two  large  paper-mills.     Pop.  7,461. 

W ATKINS  GLEN,  in  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y..  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine  ascendir? 
between  two  lonir  i-anges  of  low  hills  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Seneca  Lake  valley.  1' 
derives  its  name  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Watkins.  Its  course  is  nearly  e.  ant 
w.,  and  it  rises  800  ft.  in  about  8  miles.  The  remarkable  forms  assumed  by  the  rivi-r 
rocks,  and  the  cascades  on  the  falling  stream  niake  it  one  of  the  most  charming  cf 
American  glens,  and  it  is  visited  annually  by  over  50,0C0  persons.  Among  the  principJil 
objects  of  interest  are  glen  Alpha,  the  cathedral,  the  well,  and  Rainbow  fall. 

WATKINSON,  David,  1778-1847;  b.  Suffolk.  England;  educated  by  Mrs.  BarlmuM. 
In  1795  his  parents  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Middletown.  Conn.  He  engnin-'l 
in  business  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1841  retired  with  a  large  fortune.  The  rest  of  V> 
life  was  spent  in  Hartford.  By  his  will  liberal  legacies  were  given  to  several  publio 
institutions,  the  more  notable  being  $100,000  for  the  formation  of  the  Waikin.<on  libn»T>- 
and  ^0.000  each  to  the  Hartford  hospital  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  juvenile  ft>ylum. 

WATIINO  STBEET,  one  of  the  great  Roman  highway's  of  Britain,  commencinL'  ^t 
Dover,  passing  througii  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  London,  and  thence  tliroufirh 
Urieonium  and  Chester  to  Ca(?r-Seiont,  the  nncivnt  i^fgoiitium,  in  Caernarvonshire.  From 
Uriconium  a  branch  pr'^ceedcd  n.  by  Manchester,  Lancaster,  and  Kendal,  Into  Scotlniul. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  road  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  and  in  some 
it  is  still  an  important  highway.  A  street  in  London  retains  its  name.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  very  uncei-tain;  the  most  probable  supposition  is  tliat  the  original  name  was 
Stratum  ViteUiamim. 

WATLDTG  I8IAHD,  one  of  the  Bahamas  (q.v.). 

WAT'ONWAN.  a  co.  of  s.  Minnesota;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,104—8,039  of  American 
birth.  4  colored.    Co.  seat,  Madelia. 

WATSON,  Elkanah,  1758-1842;  b.  Mass. ;  was  sent  at  the  age  of  15  bj;  John  Brown, 
of  Providence,  a  distinguished  merchant  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  with  H  tons  of 
powder  to  Washington,  at  Cambridge;  at  19  to  Charleston  ami  other  southern  ports  with 
fSO.OOO,  to  be  invested  in  cargoes  for  Eurojiean  markets;  was  bearer  in  1779  of  dis- 
patches from  the  American  government  to  Franklin,  at  Paris,  by  whoee  atlvice  ht 
opened  a  commercial  house  at  Nantes;  was  very  successful,  but  by  the  financial  re- 
verses in  France  lost  most  of  his  property;  visited  England  and  Holland;  relm-ned  \o 
Newport.  1784;  settled  in  Albany,  1789.  crgnging  in  many  public  eutei-pri.^es:  settleti  in 
Pittstield,  Mass.,  1807,  devoting  himself  to  agriculture;  founded  the  Berkshiit*  agricul 
tural  society;  returned  to  Albany,  1616,  and  organized  the  firat  agricultural  society  in  the 
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Stale;  removed  to  Port  Kent,  lake  Champlain.     He  published  A  Tour  in  Holland;  His- 
tory of  Agricultural  Societies;  History  of  N.  Y.  Candts. 

WATSON,  Henry  Cood,  1816-75;  b.  London,  Eng. ;  as  a  child,  showed  musical 
taluut,  and  in  1829  appeared  at  the  Covent  Garden  theater  in  Weber's  Oberon.  He  be- 
came a  musical  critic  and  composer,  in  1840  came  to  New  York,  and  was  connected 
>vith  several  of  the  journals  of  the  day  as  art  and  musical  critic,  as  well  as  a  writer  on 
otliei-  topics.  In  1845,  with  Poe  and  Charles  F.  Briggs,  he  founded  the  Broadway  Jour- 
rial,  which  proved  a  failure  financially,  though  conducted  with  ability.  He  was  one  of 
Ihu  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  socfety  of  New  York,  and  had  a  cUief  share  in  organ- 
izing the  notable  Castle  Garden  Mendelssohn  concert.  In  1855  he  founded  llie  Musical 
0(0'»t,  and  published  many  of  his  own  compositions  in  its  columns.  Later  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newnpaper;  in  1863  started  the  Art  Journal, 
and  tor  the  last  13  years  of  his  life  was  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Ti'ibune. 

WATSON,  James  Craig,  1838-80;  b.  Canada  West,  of  American  parents;  graduated 
at  tho  university  of  Michigan,  1857;  a  teacher  there  for  some  time  of  mathematics,  and 
jiii  ;v«;.<isiaut  at  the  observatory;  appointed  prof,  of  astronomy,  1859,  and  of  physics  and 
ninth ematic4J,  1860;  became  director  of  the  observatory  in  1863;  took  charge  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  the  Wisconsin  state  imiversity,  1877.  He  di-scovered  many  asteroids.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  successful  American  expedition  which  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Peking,  China,  1874.  He  was  awarded  in  1870  the  gold  medal  of  the  Freucli 
a'-aderay  of  sciences  for  his  various  astronomical  discoveries.  He  prepared  many 
astronomical  charts;  was  the  author  of  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Cornets^  and  a  work  on 
Theoretical  Astronomy. 

WxiTSON,  John,  b.  Ireland,  1807;  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1810,  removed  to 
New  York  in  1818,  and  received  the  degree  of  m.d.  at  the  college  of  physicians  and 
snrixoons  in  1883.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  at  the  New 
York  dispensary,  of  which  he  was  an  attending  surgeon,  1839-68.  H*e  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  and  other  medical  associations.  Among  his  works  are  Thermal 
Ventilation  and  other  Sanitary  Improvements  (ISbl);  and  The  True  Physician. 

WATSON,  MusGUAVE  Lewtitwaite,  1804-47;  b.  England;  studied  sculpture  at 
Loudon,  at  Rome,  and  under  Chantrey.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, of  lord  Nelson,  lord  Stowell,  and  lord  Eldon.  The  statues  for  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, were  executed  by  him  after  Chan  trey's  models. 

WATSON,  Richard,  d.d.,  1737-1816;  b.  England;  graduated  Cambridge,  1759;  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  1760;  ordained  in  the  church  of  England;  prof,  of  chemistry,  1764; 
tutor  at  Trinity  college,  1767;  regius  prof,  of  divinity,  Cambridge,  and  rector.  Somers 
lijini,  1771;  archdeacon  of  Ely,  1780;  bishop  of  Llandaff,  1783.  His  chief  works  are 
An  Apology  for  Chi'istianiiy,  in  a  Seines  of  Letters,  addressed  to  Bdicard  Gibbon,  Esq.; 
C^tmictil  Essays;  A  Serinon  on,  t/ie  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God,  inJuithig  made  Bicfc  and 
Poor;  An  Apology  for  Vie  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  Tfiamas  Paine;  Miscella- 
neous Tracts. 

WATSON,  RiCHAKD,  1781-1833;  b.  England;  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  to  a 
carpenter;  joined  the  Methodists,  1796;  ordained,  1800;  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference. After  a  few  years  he  joined  the  Methodist  new  connection ;  was  stationed  at  - 
Mtmchester  and  Liverpool,  and  edited  the  Liverpool  Courier;  returned  to  the  regular 
Wesleyan  connection;  was  stationed  in  London;  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  and  a  teacher  of  theology  to  candidates  for  tho  ministry;  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference  in  1826.  He  published  A  Defense  of  the  Methodist  Missions 
in  the  West  Indies;  Bemarks  on  the  Eternal  Unship  of  Christ;  and  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters 
of  R  rpiation;  Tfveohgical  Imtitutes;  Conversations  on  ScHpture  for  iJie  Young;  Biblical 
and  T >eologiealIHet£ynary. 

WATT,  James,  mechanician,  engineer,  and  man  of  science,  famous  as  the  improver, 
and  almost  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  was  born  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  Jan.  19, 
1736.  His  father  was  a  blockmakcr  and  general  merchant  at  Greenock,  was  long  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  bureh,  and  for  a  time  a  magistrate.  Two  members  of 
James  Watt's  family — his  ^andfatner  and  his  uncle — had  had  some  local  reputation  for 
scientific  or  engineering  ability.  The  foi*mer  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  surveying, 
and  navigation  at  Crawfordsdyke,  near  Greenock;  the  latter  practiced  as  a  land-surveyor 
and  engineer  with  great  success  at  Ayr.  The  grandfather,  Thomas  Watt,  had  been 
brought  early  in  life  to  Lanarkshire  from  the  neighborhood  of  Aberdeen,  where  his 
family  had  previously  lived.  The  father  of  Thomas  Watt,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Jamns,  is  said  to  haye  farmed  a  little  property  of  his  own  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  to  have 
been  killed  while  lighting  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters  against  tlie  marquis  of 
Montrose, 

James  Watt  was  very  weakly  as  a  child,  and  being  unable  to  go  to  school  with  regu- 
Inrity,  he  became,  to  a  great  exteht,  his  own  instructor.  What  schooling  he  did  get,  he 
got  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  early  manifested  a  turn  for  mathematics  apd 
calculations,  and  a  great  interest  m  machines,  and  accordingly — his  father's  business, 
for  which  he  had  been  destined,  having  greatlv  declined — he  was,  at  the  age  of  18,  sent 
to  London,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker.    Ill-health  jcompelledi 
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111  in  to  return  home  about  a  year  after:  but  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
in  London;  and  on  his  health  improving,  he  resolved  to  set  up  as  a  malhemiitical  instru- 
ment maker  in  Glasgow.  The  incorporation  of  hammermen  of  that  city  put  difficuhies 
in  his  way ;  but  the  authorities  of  the  university  took  him  by  the  hand,  appointed  him 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  university,  and  gave  him  the  use  of  premises 
within  their  precincts.  He  occupied  these  premises  from  1757  to  1768.  They  seem  to 
have  been  badly  situated  for  his  business,  for  which,  moreover,  at  that  time  there  was 
but  little  room  in  Glasgow :  and  Watt  during  those  years  was  scarcely  able  to  make  a 
living.  In  1768  ho  got  a  place  of  business  in  the  town,  and  after  that  he  did  somewhat 
better;  still,  he  had  to  eke  out  his  income  by  making  or  mending  fiddles  (which  he  was 
able  to  do,  though  he  had  no  ear  for  music),  or  doing  any  mechanical  job  which  came 
in  his  way;  and  no  work  requiring  ingenuity  or  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  him.  At  length,  in  1767,  he  fell  upon  a  new  and  a  more 
lucrative  occupation.  In  that  yeat  he  was  "employed  to  make  the  surveys  and  prepare 
the  estimates  for  a  canal  projected  to  unite  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  This  work  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  the  time,  because  it  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ptirliaroeni;  but 
Watt  had  now  made  a  beginning  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  henceforth  be  got  a  good  deal 
of  employment  in  this  capacitv.  He  made  surveys  for  various  canals,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbors  of  Ayr,  ?ort-Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  and  for  the  deepening  of  the 
Forth,  the  Clyde,  and  other  rivers.  One  of  the  tasks  committed  to  him  was  to  decide 
wliether  a  projected  canal  between  the  firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Western  ocean  should  be 
made  by  way  of  Crinan  or  of  Tarbert;  and  the  last — also  the  greatest — undertaking  of 
this  kind  on  which  he  was  employed  was  a  survev  for  a  canal  between  fort  William  and 
Inverness;  a  work  which  has  since  been  executed;  on  a  greater  scale  bv  Telford.  In  bis 
surveys,  he  made  use  of  a  new  micrometer,  and  of  a  machine,  also  of  his  own  inveulion, 
for  drawing  in  perspective — the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  been  for  several  years 
about  this  time  one  of  his  sources  of  income.  The  reports  which  he  drew  up  in  ibe 
capacity  of  engineer  arc  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  accuracy. 

Living  in  the  college  at  Glasgow,  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  professors  of  the 
university,  with  access  to  books,  and  with  much  unemployed  time  on  his  hands— hav- 
ing, too,  a  great  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  lively  interest  in  mechanical  novelties^ 
Watt  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  science,  and  experimenter  in  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts.  As  early  as  1759  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  capabilities  of 
steam  as  a  motive-force  by  Mr.  Robison  (q.v.),  afterward  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  a  student  in  Glasgow.  It  bad 
occiiiTed  to  Mr.  Robison  tliat  steam-pressure  might  be  used  to  propel  wheeled-carriagi'?: 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Watt  or  he  attempted  to  carry  out  this  idea.  In  1761 
or  1762,  however,  Watt  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam,  using  a 
Papin*8  digester.  These  do  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  results;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1768-64  that  he  began  the  investigations  which  ended  in  his  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine.  During  that  winter  a  working  model  of  the  Newoomen  engine,  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  natural  philosophy  class  in  the  college,  was  sent  to  him  to  l)e  put  in 
repair.  Watt  quickly  found  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  model,  and  easily  put 
it  into  order.  But  in  doing  this  he  became  greatljr  impressed  with  the  defects 
of  the  machine,  and  with  the  importance  of  getting  rid  of  them.  The  Newcomea 
engine  (see  Steam-engine)  was  still  but  little  used,  and  only  for  pumping  water 
out  of  mines.  It  was  a  cumbersome  machine,  and  it  required  so  much  fuel  that 
the  expense  of  working  it  had  restricted,  and  must  always  have  restricted  its  use. 
It  was  not  a  steam-engine  at  all.  It  was  worked  by  means  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  steam  being  only  used  in  producing  by  its  condensation,  a  vacuum  in 
a  cylinder,  into  which — the  vacuum  made— a  piston  was  depressed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  The  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder  until 
it  filled  it,  when  the  supply  was  cut  off  by  a  self-acting  cock;  and  then  the  steam 
was  condensed  in  the  cyhnder  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water.  The  water  so  greatly  cooled 
the  cylinder  that  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  at  each  stroke  of  tlie  piston  was  wasted  in 
heating  its  walls;  and  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  injected  water  was  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  gave  off  steam  which  resisted  the  descent  of  the  piston.  Watt  found 
that  about  four- fifths  of  the  steam,  and  consequently  of  the  fuel,  was  wasted:  and  he 
saw  that  to  make  the  machine  work  economically,  two  apparently  incompatible  con- 
ditions must  be  obtained — first,  that  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  must  constantly  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  steam  which  came  in  contact  with  them;  and  second,  that  the 
injected  water  must  never  be  heated  up  to  100",  the  poiling-point  in  wcuo.  lie  now 
experimented  upon  the  conducting  power  of  various  substances,  and  made  trial  of  a 
cylinder  made  of  wood  steeped  in  oil;  but  with  this  cylinder,  though  it  cooled  less 
rapidly  than  a  metallic  one,  there  was  still  far  too  much  waste  of  steam.  Constantly, 
from  the  end  of  1768,  occupied  with  the  subject  of  steam,  he  at  length,  early  in  1765, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  which  solved  all  his  aifilcultie.<« — the  separate  condenser,  an  air- 
exhausted  vessel,  into  which  the  steam  should  be  admitted  from  the  cylinder  and  there 
condensed.  The  separate  condenser  at  once  prevented  the  loss  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
which  had  arisen  in  the  process  of  condensation ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  Iteeping 
it  cool,  so  as  to  prevent  the  undue  heating  of  the  injection-water.  He  had  now  got  a 
perfectly  economical  engine  on  Newcomen's  principle,  but  he  did  not  rest  content  with 
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this— he  resolved  to  make  steam  his  motive-power.  Closing  the  cylinder  at  both  top  and 
bottom,  and  connecting  the  pii^ton  with  the  beam,  to  which  it  was  to  communicate 
motion,  by  a  piston-rod  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  he  admitted  the  steam  by  suitable  • 
▼alves  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston,  to  push  it  downward  and  upward  in  turn; 
and  this  done,  his  invention  was  substantially  complete.  He  had  at  last  made  a  real 
steam  engine,  capable  of  being  worked  with  a  eomparat'.vely  small  expenditure  (»f 
fuel,  and  of  yielding  any  desired  amount  of  power.  Comparinij  his  invention  with 
the  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  ]s  not  without  justice 
that  the  popuhir  voice  has  awarded  him  the  name  of  inventor  of  the  steam-engine. 

Watt,  soon  after  perfecting  his  model,  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  then 
of  the  Carron  iron-works,  for  the  construction  of  engines  on  a  scale  adapted  to  practical 
uses;  and  a  model  was  erected  at  Kinneil,  near  Borrowstounness,  where  Dr.  Koebuck 
then  lived.  But  Roebuck  got  into  difficulties;  and  nothing  further  was  done  until,  in 
1773,  Watt  entered  into  a  partnership  wuih  Matthew  Boulton  of  Soho,  near  Binningham, 
when.  Roebuck's  interest  having  been  repurchased,  the  manufacture  of  the  new  engine 
was  commenced  at  the  Boho  iron-works.  A  patent  for  his  invention  had  been  taken  by 
Watt  in  1769.     He  got  from  parliament  a  prolongation  of  his  patent  for  25  years  ir.  1775. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  engine  were  in  no  long  time  found  out  by  the  proprii  tors 
of  mines;  and  it  soon  superseded  Kewcomen's  machine  as  a  pumping-engine.  Watt 
afterward  made  numerous  improvements  in  its  consti-uction  (for  the  most  important  of 
which  see  Steam-Engine)  ;  and  in  conjuclion  with  his  partner  Boulton,  he  immensely 
improved  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  employed  in  building  engines  and  other 
machines.  In  the  years  1781,  1782,  1784,  1785,  he  obtained  patents  for  a  series  of  inven- 
tions—among them  the  sun-and -planet  motion,  the  expansive  principle,  the  do\ible 
engine,  the  parallel  motion,  and  the  smokeless  furnace,  of  most  of  which  the  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  make  steam-pressure  available  for  turning  machinery  in  mills.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this— extending  the  npplicntion  of  the  new  power  to  the  arts — was  of 
5cnrcely  inferior  importance  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  itself.  The  first  con- 
trivance invented  by  Watt  for  this  puipose  was  lost  to  him  through  the  treachery  of  a 
mechanic,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  the  morlel,  who  sold  it  to  a  manufacturer 
named  Prickards,  who  got  a  i^vtent  for  it  for  himself.  The  application  to  the  steam- 
engine  of  the  governor  (see  STEAM-ENomE)  was  Watt's  crowning  improvement.  He 
made  numerous  inventions  unconnected  with  the  steam-engine,  several  of  which  he 
patented,  but  they  ere  all  of  minor  importance. 

He  retired  from  business  in  the  year  1800,  giving  up  to  his  two  sons  his  interest  in 
the  extensive  and  prosperous  business  which  Boulton  had  created  at  Soho.  He  died  at 
Heathfield  in  Stanordshire,  on  Aug.  25,  1819,  in  his  84th  year.  Watt  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first  in  1768,  to  his  cousin.  Miss  Miller;  and  a  second  time  shortly  after  his 
removal  to  Birmingham,  to  a  Miss  M'Gregor  of  Glasgow.  He  had  a  most  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences — to  several  of  which  he  made  important 
contributions— and  an  almost  unsui*passed  fund  of  general  information.  (His  claims  to 
be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water  are  considered  in  the  article 
Water.)  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tlie  Royal  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1784;  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  society  of  London  in  1785;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Batavian  society 
in  1787;  and  in  1808,  a  corresponding  member,  and  afterward  a  foreign  member,  of  tLe 
institute  of  Prance.  The  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ll.d, 
in  1806.  His  statue,  the  funds  for  which  had  been  raised  by  a  public  and  almost  a 
national  subscription,  was  erected  in  Birmingham  in  1824;  and  his  statue  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  many  of  our  larger  towns.  The  honor  paid  to  his  memory  and  to 
himself  in  his  later  years  appear  to  have  been  deserved  by  his  personal  qualities,  no  less 
than  by  the  immeasurable  benefits  which  his  iuventive  talents  have  conferred  upon  the 
human  race. 

WATTEATT,  AiJTomK,  was  b.  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1684.  In  1702  he  betook 
himself  to  Paris,  where  for  some  time  lie  worked  as  assistant  to  a  scene  painter.  When 
'his  employment  failed  him,  bv  the  retirement  of  his  master  from  Paris,  he  employed 
himself  in  copying  pictures.  The  talent  which  he  showed  in  this  humble  walk  of  the 
art  drew  the  attention  of  Gillot,  a  popular  painter  of  the  day,  who  engaged  him  to 
assist  in  his  studio.  In  no  long  time  it  was  found  that  the  pupil  excelled  his  master, 
who  speedily  relinquished  the  field  in  his  favor,  and  became  an  engraver.  The  success 
of  Watteau  was  now  assured ;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  academv,  and  be- 
came by  special  favor  peintre  de  fetes  galarUes  du  roi.  In  1718  he  visited  England,  it 
is  believed  chiefly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  to  consult  a  certain  Dr.  Meade,  then  I 

famous,  for  whom,  during  his  stay,  he  painted  one  or  two  pictures.   He  remained  about  ' 

a  year,  without,  as  it  should  seem,  much  benefit.     After  his  return  home,  his  health  ' 

gradually  declined ;  and  in  1721  he  died  at  Nogent,  near  Paris.  ! 

In  virtue  of  their  charming  color  and  graceful  design,  the  picttires  of  Watteau  con-  I 

tinue  to  please,  though  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is  now  but  a  faint  echo  of  that  which,  \ 

in  his  lifetime,  he  enjoyed.     He  employed  himself  chiefly  in  painting  small  landscapes,  j 

^iih  something  of  the  nature  of  thej^^^a^n*^  going  on  in  them — idylls  in  court-dress, 
which,  as  preserving  for  us  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  are  not  without  a  certain  value 
distinct  from  their  properly  artistic  one  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GOOQ  Ic 
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WATTERSON,  Hknuy,  b.  D.  C.  1840;  editor  of  the  Democratic  Bmew  in  I808;  re- 
moved to  Teuuessee  in  18C1,  and  was  in  the  confederate  army  during  the  rebeliiun. 
except  for  one  year,  when  he  edited  the  Cliattanooga  Rebel.  For  a  year  after  the  war 
he  was  editor  of  the  Nasliville  Banner.  On  the  deatli  of  G.  D.  Prentice  he  became  ecli 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  afterward  consolidated  with  other  papers,  and  called  the 
Courier-Journal.     He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1876. 

WATTLE.    See  Acacia. 

WATTLE-BISD,  Anthoccera  earu7iculata,  ah  Auetndian  bird,  of  the  family  of  honey- 
eatei*8  {mdiphagidcB).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  magi)ie,  grayish  brown  above,  each  fcailicr 
striped,  and  bordered  with  white;  the  tail  brown,  long,  wide,  and  graduated.  It  derivti 
its  name  from  a  pendulous  reddish  wattle  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  It  feeds  chiefly  ou 
honey  and  insects  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  bankslas,  these  trees  continuing  in  flower 
most  of  the  year.  It  is  a  bold  and  active  bird,  and  drives  away  all  other  birds  from  thf 
part  of  the  ti-ee  which  it  occupies. 

WATTS,  Geotige  Frederick,  b.  London,  Eng.,  1820.  His  first  large  oil-paintings. 
"Echo,"  and  **  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons  to  Maritime  Enterpiise,"  received  a  prize  or 
£500  at  the  Westminster  hall  competition  of  1843,  and  were  placed  in  tlfe  then  new 
houses  of  parliament,  for  which  he  also  painted  **  St.  George  overcoming  the  Drngou." 
In  1867  he  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  academy.  He  iias  executed  several  lanrt 
fresco  designs  of  merit,  the  best  being  that  in  Lincoln's  Inn  hall,  representing  the  law 
givers  of  dilferent  ages  and  races. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  was  b.  on  July  17,  1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father  had  a 
boaixliiig-school.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  after 
ward  sent,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  an  academy  in  London,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  an 
Independent  minister.  Here  his  devotion  to  his  studies  was  «o  excessive  as  to  peraiJi- 
nently  injure  his  constitution.  In  1696  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  01  sir  John  llur- 
topp,  at  Sioke-Xewington,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years.  During  the  latter  p:ir: 
of  this  time  he  officiated  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  minister  of  the  Independent  churth 
in  Mark  lane,  to  whose  post  he  succeeded  in  1702.  His  health  was  throughout  iiifimi; 
and  in  1712  he  was  prostrated  by  au  illness  so  violent  that  he  never  thoroughly  i-ecov- 
ered  from  its  effects,  though  he  lived  for  many  years  afterward.  A  visit  winch  he  pai-i 
to  sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  for  change  of  air,  result-ed  in  his  domestication  in 
the  establishment  till  his  death,  86  years  afterward,  on  Nov.  25,  1748.  As  his  health  pi-r- 
mittcd,  he  continued  to  discharge  his  clerical  duties,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  Wxinvj 
pursuits.  His  theolosrical  w^orks  were  numerous,  but  are  now  quite  forgotten.  Hi^ 
treatise  on  Logic,  though  long  since  superseded,  had  in  its  day  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  was  adopted  ns  a  text-book  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  By  his  well-known  liymn^ 
for  children,  his  reputation  lias  been  chiefly  perpetuated.  So  lately  as  1837  his  Ihni 
Lyric(B  were  republished,  with  a  memoir  by  Southey.  In  Johnson's  lAves  of  the  Po^t*.  a 
notice  of  him  is  likewise  to  be  found. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  d.d.  (ante),  is  distinffuished  even  more  for  his  religious  poetry  than 
for  his  theological  works.  "He  was,  says  Montgomery,  "almost  the  mventor  u: 
hymns  in  our  language.*'  His  poetical  works  are:  IlorcB  LyricoB;  Hymns  and  Sjiiritu-il 
Songs;  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament;  Ditine  and  Moral  iSour^ 
for  Children.  His  psalms  and  hymns  were  long  used  exclusively  in  the  churches,  and 
many  of  them  arc  found  in  all  modern  church  collections.  A  complete  collection  01  his 
works  wfis  published  by  Drs.  Jennings  and  Doddridge,  6  vols.  4to. 

WATTS,  John,  1749-1836,  b.  N.  Y. ;  recorder  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  f>l 
congress,  1793-96;  and  judge  of  Westchester  co.,  1802-6.  He  founded  an  orj^hn:: 
asylum  in  New  York.  His  father  John  (1715-89)  was  an  extensive  land-holder,  wh 
served  for  many  years  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  council.  He  mamed  a  si-^tcr  <•: 
James  De  Lanccy,  the  governor  of  New  York,  was  a  partisan  of  the  royalists,  and  Itt* 
the  colony  for  England  in  1775.  His  estates  were  confiscated,  but  a  part  of  them  t\il< 
restored  to  his  sons. 

WATTS,  Tho3£A8,  a  distinguished  philologist  and  librarian,  was  b.  in  London  early  in 
the  present  century.  At  school  he  studied  Latin  and  French,  and  in  due  time  Greek  - 
well;  but  he  principally  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  English.  He  n^id 
every  book  that  came  in  his  way.  and  he  wrote,  apparently  with  the  utmost  ease.  taK>. 
essays,  and  poetry,  very  much  above  the  average,  not  alone  of  school-boy  comp'^sitit::. 
but  of  the  magazine- writing  of  the  day.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  Frerub. 
Watts  soon  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  other  languages  of  the  Latin  fanuly--;i> 
Italian,  8i>nnish,  and  Portuguese;  likewise  with  the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  D;ini>i., 
and  Icelandic.  The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  these  several  languages,  encourogid 
him  to  undertake,  from  time  to  lime,  the  study  of  some  of  the  oriental  tongues,  viz.. 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Pereian,  Turkish,  and  even  Chinese.  In  each  of  these  -he  maiie  con- 
siderable progress,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  mastered  any  of  them  as  he  did  those  lao- 
guages  before  named,  and  as  he  subsequently  mastered  the  Russian,  Polish,  anil  Hun- 
garian. There  are  few  Englishmen  who  know  anything  of  the  tliree  langua-re?  'as: 
named,  which  Watts  could  read  and  translate  with  the  utmost  ef^e^being  jas  familiar. 
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in  fact,  with  their  great  writers  as  he  was  wilh  those  of  Germany  or  France.  It  remains 
only  to  mention  tliat  Watts  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language  and  liter- 
aiure,  besides  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  as  well.  Upward  of  20 
langiiages  have  thus  been  named  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  No  other  Erjglish- 
mau  has  approached  him  as  a  linguist,  considering  the  variety  as  well  as  the  numUr  of 
languages  which  he  acquired;  while  of  foreigners,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mczzo- 
fanti  alone  appears  to  have  surpassed  him. 

In  1833  Watts  first  became  a  *'  reader"  in  tbte  reading-room  of  the  British  museum, 
^here,  in  studying  some  of  the  languages  mentioned,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
deficiencies  in  the  literature  of  other  countries  under  which  our  national  library  then 
labored.  In  1837  the  rev.  Mr.  Babcr,  then  keeper  of  the  printed  books,  purchnsed,  at 
his  recommendation,  a  small  Collection  of  Russian  books,  which  Watts  offered  to  calii- 
logue  as  a  volunteer.  This  brought  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  who,  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  attainments,  recommended  hiiu  for  employment  in  the  library.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  printed  books, "Jan.,  1838. 
At  that  time,  the  books  were  being  transferred  from  the  old  rooms  in  Montague  house 
to  the  new  library.  It  was  Watts  s  duty  t(^  assist  iu  the  rearrangement  of  the  books, 
and  when^his  was  finished,  he  was  intiiisted  with  tlie  responsible  duty  of  anangingand 
placing  on  their  shelves,  according  to  subjects,  all  tlie  new  wor^s  purchased  or  other- 
wise acquired  for  the  library.  For  this  his  vast  acquirements  as  a  linguist  eminently 
qualified  him.  In  other  respects  also  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  brought  to  bear 
in  the  service  of  the  museum.  He  drew  up  lists  of  desiderata  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  also  that  the  first  large  orders  were  given  for  American 
books.  "The  object"  (seys  Watts  in  a  letter  to  the  principal  librarian  in  1861,  printed  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1866)  **  which  has  been  kept  in  view  during  the  last 
three-and-t  went)' years  has  been  to  bring  together  from  all  quarters,  the  useful,  the  elegant, 
and  the  curious  litcraturs  of  every  language ;  to  unite  with  the  best  English  librarj'  in  Eng- 
land or  the  world  the  best  Russian  libraiy  out  of  Russia,  the  best  German  out  of  Ger- 
many, the  best  Spanish  out  of  Spain,  and  so  for  every  language  from  Italian  to 
Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese.  In  five  of  the  languages  in  which  it  now  claims 
this  species  of  supremacy,  in  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Danish,  and  SwecJish,  I  believe 
I  may  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  fifty  volumes,  every  book  that  has  been 
purchased  by  the  museum  within  the  last  three-and-twenty  years  has  been  purchased  at 
my  suggestion.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  every  future  student  of  the  less 
known  literatures  of  Europe  will  find  riches  where  I  found  poverty."  The  number  of 
books  classified  and  arranged  by  Watts,  while  only  an  assietant  in  the  library,  is  reck- 
oned at  about  400,000  volumes,  and  of  these  as  many  as  100,000  were  arranged  upon  a 
plan  of  his  own  invention,  now  known  as  "  the  elastic  system."  *'  One  of  the  advan- 
tages," he  says,  in  the  letter  before  mentioned,  "obtained  by  this  system  is,  that  when 
the  new  library,  which  surrounds  the  new  rcading-ix)om,  was'^ready  for  the  reception  of 
books,  these  100,000  volumes  were  removed  to  their  new  locality  without  the  necessity 
of  altering  a  single  press-mark:  had  the  operation  of  altering  the  press-marks  been  still 
rcquire<l,  as  undsr  the  former  system,  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  effect  it  would 
have  been  enormous,  and  the  expense  not  less  than  some  thousands  of  pounds."  Here 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  Watts  who  first  suggested  the  erection  of  a  library  and 
large  reading-room  in  the  vacant  quadrangle,  where  now  rises  the  splendid  dome  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  Panizzi.  The  suggestion  was  originally  made  in  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  anonymously  to  the  Mechanics'  Maganne  for  1836  and  1837,  since  that  time 
acknowledged  by  Watts'as  his  own.  In  one  of  these,  speaking  of  the  quadrangle,  he 
says:  '/  The  space  thus  unfortunately  wasted  would  have  provided  accommodntibn  for 
the  whole  library.  A  reading-room  of  ample  dimensions  might  have  stood  in  the  center, 
and  been  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  galleries  for  the  books,  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  lighted  from  the  top."  In  1856  Watts  was  promoted  to  be  assistant- 
keeper  of  the  printed  books;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  splendid  new  reading-room  m 
1857,  he  was  most  fitly  appointed  its  superintendent.  In  Aug.,  1866,  Watts  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1869.  Watts 
was  a  member  of  the  philological  society  of  London;  he  was  also  an  honorary  meml.er 
of  the  Hungarian  academy^,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  late  lord 
Maeaulay.  Among  the  literary  productions  of  Watts  maybe  mentioned:  **  Notes  of  a 
Reader,*  contributed  to  a  weekly  periodical  entitled  The  Spirit  of  Liierature,  1830: 
numerous  poetical  pieces  contributed  to  Linnington's  Wietoi'ical  Speakei^  and  Poetical 
CUis8-Book,  1883;  A  Letter  to  Antonio  Panim,  Esq.,  on  the  reputed  Earliest  Piinfed  Neics- 
Vnper,  '*  The  English  Mercurie,  1588,"  1839;  A  Sketch  oftlie  History  of  the  Welsh  L<tnguage 
and  laterature  (reprinted  from  Knight's  English  Cyclorxedia),  1839;  more  than  a  hundred 
biographies  of  eminent  men,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  etc.,  contributed  to  the 
?ame  Offdopcedia;  numerous  articles  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  society  for  tlK* 
tiiffusion  of  useful  knowledge:  papers  in  the  Ti'ansacUons  of  tlie  Philological  Society,  among 
^'hich  are  an  ''Essay  on  the  Hungarian  language,"  and  a  biographical  notice  of  cardinal 
Hezzofanti;  also  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Ueview,  the  Athenceum,  and  other  literary 
periodicals, 

WAT  TYLER.    See  Tyler  Insurrection,  ante.  ^  j 
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WATTXE'GAK,  a  city  and  port  of  Illinois,  on  tbe  w.  shore  of  lake  Michigan.  85  m.  n. 
by  w.  from  Chicago,  and  50  m.  s.  of  Milwaukee,  connected  with  both  by  railway.  Tbe 
town  is  lianrlsomely  built  on  a  bluff,  50  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  has  9  churches,  an  active 
trade,  and  is  becoming  a  summer  resort.     Pop.  '75,  5,500. 

WAUKFSHA  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,957—20,273  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  64  colored.    Co.  seat,  Waukesha. 

WAUKESHA,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Pox  river,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  niilroad;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  has  churches,  schools. 
hotels,  banks,  8  newspapers,  and  a  court-house.  Carroll  college  and  the  state  industriai 
school  for  boys  are  i  ituated  here. 

WAUPAK'A,  a  co.  in  e.  Wisconsin;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,954— 15, 068 of  American 
birth,  20  colored.    Co.  seat,  Waupaka. 

WAUSHA'RA,  a  co.  in  central  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  Pox  river;  648 
8q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,688—9,907  of  American  birth,  82  colored.    Co.  seat,  Wauloma. 

WAVE,  the  name  ^yen  tohstate  of  disturbance  propagated  from  one  set  of  particles  of 
a  medhim  to  the  ad](»iqing  set,  and  so  on;  sometimes  with,  sonieiimes  without,  a  small 
permanent  disi)lacement  of  these  particles.  But  the  essential  characteristic  is,  that  energy 
(see  Force),  not  matter  (q.v.),  is  on  the  whole  transfeiTed.  The  theory  of  wave-motiou 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  physical  science;  smcc,  besides  the  tide-wave,  waves  iu 
the  sea,  in  ponds,  or  m  canals,  undulations  in  a  stretched  cord  (such  as  a  piano-forte 
.  wire),  or  in  a  solid  (as  sound-waves  or  earthquake-waves),  we  know  that  sounds  iu  air 
are  propagated  as  waves  (see  Soukd),  and  that  even  light  (see  Undulatory  Theory)  is 
a  form  of  wave-motion. 

The  general  investigation  of  the  form  and  rate  of  propagation  of  waves  demands  the 
application  of  the  highest  resources  of  mathematics;  and  the  theory  of  even  such  com- 
paratively simple  cases  as  the  wind- waves  in  deep  water  (the  Atlantic  roll,  for  instana), 
though  easily  enough  treated  to  a  first,  and  even  to  a  second  and  thiiti  approximatiou, 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  fluid  friction  has  not  been  taken  account  of. 
In  this  article,  therefore,  we  will  merely  stats  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions 
which  mathematical  analysis  has  established  in  the  more  difficult  of  these  inquiries,  com- 
paring them  with  the  observations  of  Scott  Russell  and  others;  while  we  give  at  full 
length  the  very  simple  investigations  of  the  motion  of  a  wave  along  a  stretched  cord,  and 
of  the  propagation  of  a  particular  kind  of  sound-wave. 

To  fina  the  rate  at  which  an  undulation  runs  along  a  stretched  coid,  as  for  instance, 
when  a  harp-string  is  sharply  struck  or  plucked  near  one  end,  a  very  simple  investiga- 
tion suffices.  Suppose  a  uniform  cord  to  be  stretched  with  a  given  tension  in  a  snioiUh 
tube  of  any  form  whatever,  we  may  easily  show  that  there  is  a  certain  velocity  with 
which  the  cord  must  be  drawn  through  the  tube  in  order  to  aase  to  press  on  it  at  any 
point,  that  is,  to  move  independentlv  of  the  tube  altogether.  For  the  pressiire  on  the 
tube  is  due  to  the  tension  or  the  cord ;  and  is  relieved  by  the  so-called  centrifugal  force 
(see  Cektral  Forces)  when  the  cord  is  in  motion. 

If  T  be  the  tension  of  the  cord,  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  tube  at  any  point, 
the  pressure  on  the  tube  per  unit  of  length  is 


If  m  be  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  cord,  t>  its  velocity,  the  centrifugal  force  is. 

r 

Thttae  fure  equal  in  magnitude,  and  so  destroy  each  other,  if 

T=mu«. 

Hence,  if  the  cord  be  pulled  through  the  tube  with  the  velocity  thus  determined,  there 
will  be  no  pressure  on  the  tube,  and  it  may  t?ierrfore  be  dispenned  icU?u  If  we  suppose 
the  tube  to  have  a  form  such  as  that  in  the  figure,  where  tlie  extreme  portions  are  in  one 

straight  line,  the  cord  will  appear  to  Iti 
drawn  with  velocity  r,  alonff  this,  the  cuivcd 
part  being  occupied  by  eacli  portion  of  tic 
cord  in  succession:  presenting  something 
like  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  sheep  in  In- 
dian file,  jumping  over  a  hedge. 
P     -  To  a  spectator  moving  in  tbe  direction  of 

the  arrow  with  velocity  v,  the  straight  parts 


of  the  cord  will  appear  to  \re  at  rest,  wbilp  an  undulation  of  any  definite  form  end  size 
whatever  runs  along  it  with  velocitv  «,  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  a  very  singu- 
lar case,  and  illustrates  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  possibility  of  tbe  propagauon  of  a 
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Wave. 


Thus  we  have  proved  that  the  velocity  with  which  an  undulation  runs  along  such  a 
ordis 


m 

i  2  be  the  length  of  the  cord  in  feet,  t9  its  whole  weight,  W  the  appended  weight  by 
irhich  it  is  stretched,  g=  83.2  ft.,  the  measure  of  the  earth's  gravity,  tiiis  becomes 


rhis  formula  is  found  to  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment.  We  can 
asily  see  why  it  should  be  to  some  small  extent  incorrect,  because  we  have  supposed 
he  cord  to  be  iDe^etensiblo,  and  perfectly  flexible,  which  it  cannot  be;  and  we  have  neg- 
Bcted  the  effects  of  extraneous  forces,  such  as  gravity,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  etc. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  motion  of  air  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  in  the  particular  case 
n  which  the  le^  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  applied  at  one  end.  This  is  a  simple  case 
►f  the  propagation  of  sound-waves.  We  shall  treat  it  by  a  synthetical  process,  some- 
what like  that  given  by  Newton. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (see  Pendulum),  a  simple  vibration  such  as  that  of  a  pendu- 
um  or  tuning  fork  is  the  resolved  part,  in  a  definite  line,  of  the  uniform  motion  of  a 
>oint  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  What  we  have  now  to  show  is,  that  such  a 
notion  of  all  the  particles  of  air  in  the  pipe,  the  phase  of  the  vibration  (or  the  position 
»f  the  particle  in  its  path  at  any  instant)  depending  on  its  distance  from  the  ena  of  the 
ube.  i«  consistent  with  meclianical  principles.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  easy  for 
IS  to  trace,  in  this  particular  example,  the  process  by  which  the  wave  is  propagated 
rom  one  layer  of  the  fluid  to  the  next.  We  must  now  consider  (a  little  moi*e  closgly 
ban  in  Pendulum  or  Sound)  the  nature  of  the  simple  vibration  of  each  particle  of  the 
lir. 

Suppose  P  to  move,  with  uniform  velocity  V,  in  the  circle  APB,  and  let  PQ  be 
Irawn  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  diameter,  OA,  then  the  acceleration  of  Fs  motion  is 


>A 


in  the  direction  PO.    Hence  In  the  motion  of  Q,  which  is  a  simple  vibi'ation,  we 


Lave,  by  the  rule  for  resolving  velocities  and  accelerations  (see  Velocity), 
Velocity  of  Q=SxV  in  the  direction  QO; 

LI  A, 

OQ  V 
Acceleration  of  Q=oAOA  ^'^  *^®  direction  QO. 

Jext  connlaer  two  particles  of  air  near  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,  or  the  masses 
f  air  m  two  contiguous  cross-sections  of  the  tube.  If  the  phase  of  vlbnition  were  the 
ame  for  both  they  would  be  equaUy  displaced  from  their  original  positions  and  the  air 
etween  them  would  be  neither  compressed  nor  dilated, 
lence,  that  a  wave  may  pass,  the  phases  must  be  dlffer- 
nt.  Let,  then,  Q  represent  the  position  of  the  one  par- 
icle,  or  layer,  in  its  line  of  vibration  at  any  instant;  Q', 
he  simultaneous  position  of  the  other.  The  first  will  be 
iisplaced  through  a  space  OQ  from  its  position  of  rest; 
he  second,  through  a  space  OQ' ;  and  their  distance  will 
here  fore  be  altered  by  the  amount  QQ',  which  may  be 
aken  to  represent  the  compression  or  dilatation.  But  it 
3  easy  to  see  that,  as  P  and  P'  move  round,  QQ'  is  always 
proportional  to  PQ.  Hence  the  compression  or  dilatation 
f  the  air  in  any  cross-section  of  the  tube  is  proportional 
0  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving.  Hence  the  dif- 
erence  of  pressures  before  and  behind  any  such  section 
J  proportional  to  the  difference  of  velocities — i.e.,  to  the  acceleration  of  the  motiom 
rhile  the  section  passes  over  a  space  equal  to  its  own  thickness.  And  this  is  consistent 
nXh  mechanical  principles,  for  the  moM  of  air  in  the  section  is  constant,  while  the  difiterr- 
nce  of  pressures  before  and  behind  produces  the  acceleration^  and  should  therefore  be^ 
Toportional  to  it.  The  particles  of  air  in  cross-sections  of  the  tube  therefore  vibrate,, 
ach  in  the  same  period  as  does  the  tuning-fork,  but  the  phase  is  later  for  each  section  In. 
roportion  to  its  aistance  from  the  fork.  Where  the  phase  Is  one  or  more  whole  vibra- 
ions  later  than  that  of  the  fork,  the  motion  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  fork,  and 
\multaneou%  with  it.  At  all  other  points,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fork,  buft 
ot  simultaneous.  Thus  the  greatest  displacement  of  the  fork  is  immediately  shared  by 
he  layer  next  It,  later  by  the  next  layer,  and  so  on.  Thus,  a  toa'oe  of  displacement  trav- 
Is  along  the  tube  from  one  section  to  the  next,  while  each  particle  merely  oscillates 
ackward  and  forward  through  (in  general)  a  very  small  space  about  its  position  of  rest. 
The  reader  who  lias  followed  the  little  geometrical  investigation  above  will  have  i^OOqIc 
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difficulty  in  proving  for  himself  tbat  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave  travels  is 
proportional  to 

where  p  Is  the  pressure,  and  p  the  density  of  the  air.  The  easiest  mode  of  doing  this  is 
to  express,  in  terms  of  these  and  other  quantities,  the  equation  given  us  by  the  laws  of 
motion, 

Mass  X  Acceleration  =  Difference  of  pressures, 

and  to  assume  that  Hooke's  (q.v.)  law  holds,  even  during  the  sudden  compression  of 
air.  This,  we  know,  is  not  the  case;  so  that  a  coiTection  has  to  be  applied  to  the  above 
expression ;  depending  on  the  heat  developed  by  sudden  compression  or  lost  in  Buddtn 
rarefaction,  by  eacli  of  which  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  is  increased,.  But  this  has  beeu 
already  discussed  in  Sound. 

The  above  formuUi  shows  us,  however,  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  not  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air — ^Le.,  the  height  of  the  barometer — since,  in  still  air.  p  Is  pro- 
portional to  p.  The  velocity  does  depend  on  the  temperature,  beiug,  in  fact,  proportional 
{ceteris p<m6us)  to  the  square  root  of  the  temperature  measured  from  absolute  zero.  :^ 
Heat. 

We  see  also  from  the  formula  that  the  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density  of  the  gas— the  pressure  being  the  same.  Thus  a  sound-wave  travels  about  four 
times  faster  in  hydrogen  than  in  air. 

Also  we  sec  that,  witliin  the  limits  of  approximation  we  have  used,  the  velocity  docs 
not  depend  upon  the  intensity,  pitch,  or  quality  of  the  sound  (q.v.).  The  investigatious 
which  seem  to  lead  to  slight  modifications  of  this  conclusion  are  too  recondite  to  be  intro- 
duced here.  We  can  only  mention,  also,  the  beautiful  investigations  of  Stokes  (q.v.) 
connected  with  the  extinction.of.a  sound-wave  as  it  proceeds,  partly  by  fluid  friction, 
partly  by  radiation.  And  we  may  conclude  by  stating  that  the  result  of  a  completely 
general  mvestigation  of  the  velocity  of  a  sound-wave  gives,  to  a  first  approximation,  the 
result  we  have  deduced  from  the  study  of  a  simple  particular  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  waves  in  water.  Of  these,  there  are  several 
species.  One,  however,  we  may  merely  mention,  as  its  theory  is  the  same  as  that  jiM 
briefly  discussed.  This  is  a  sound-wave,  or  wave  of  compression,  in  water.  Its  velocity 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  sound  in  air  (see  SotrKD).  The  others,  which  are 
commonly  observed  on  the  surface  of  water,  depend  on  mere  changes  of  level,  and  their 
effects;  and  in  studying  them,  we  may  consider  water  as  incompressible. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  is  called  a  long  or  solitarv  wave.  Its  essential  characteristic 
is,  that  its  length  is  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  moves.  Tu 
this  class  belong  the  tide-wave  (see  Tidbs),  and  the  long  wave  which  accompanies  a 
canal-boat,  and  which  we  see  slowly  traversing  the  canal  when  the  boat  is  stopped. 
Scott  Russell  has  made  many  interesting  observations  on  this  wave,  all  of  which  acci  rd 
well  with  the  results  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  its  propagation.  The  velocity  of 
this  wave  depends  solely  on  the  depth,  not  on  the  density  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  moves 
— and  in  a  uniform  canal  the  velocity  is  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  stone  fallini; 
freely  through  a  space  ecjual  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water.  Another  characteristic  of 
tills  wave  is  that,  after  it  has  passed,  it  leaves  the  water  bodily  transferred  through  a 
small  space  along  the  bed  of  the  canal — ^forward  or  backward,  according  as  it  consists 
of  an  elevation  or  a  depression  of  the  water-surface.  Scott  Russell  has  shown  that  the 
most  favorable  rate  at  which  a  canal-boat  can  be  drawn  is  when  its  velocity  is  such  tJiat 
it  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  solitary  wave.  If  drawn  at  any  other  speed,  it  leaves  the 
solitary  wave  behind,  or  is  left  by  it;  and  in  either  case,  part  of  the  horse's  work  is 
expended  in  producing  fresh  solitary  waves.  An  excellent  mode  of  observing  tho5e 
waves  is  to  tilt  slightly  a  rectangular  box  containing  some  water,  and  restore  it  to  its  origi- 
nal position.  A  long  wave  is  thus  formed,  which  is  reflected  repeatedly  at  the  ends  of 
the  box,  and  whose  rate  of  motion  may  be  accurately  observed  by  watching  the  image  of  a 
candle  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  sides  of  the  box  be  made  of  gl?.^, 
and  some  light  particles  be  dispersed  through  the  water,  their  motions  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover all  the  circumstances  of  the  propagation  of  this  wave. 

We  next  come  to  what  are  called  osc&atory  waves  in  water  or  other  liqulda  To  thl? 
class  belong  all  waves  whose  length  from  crest  to  crest  is  small  compared  with  the  depth 
of  the  liquid;  from  ripples  on  a  pool  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  never 
observed  as  solitary  waves,  their  general  characteristic  being  their  periodical  recunt* nee. 
And,  by  watching  a  piece  of  cork  floating  on  the  surface,  we  see  that  it  moves  forwanl 
when  at  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  backward  through  an  equal  amount  when  in  the 
trough.  Also  it  rises  while  passing  from  the  trough  to  crest,  and  sinks  from  crc?t  tn 
trough.  Mathematical  investigation,  conflrmed  by  experiments  with  floats  at  sea,  and 
with  short  waves  in  the  glazed  box  before  described,  shows  that  each  particle  of  the 
water  describes  a  circle  about  its  position  of  rest  in  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  vrnrp 
is  advancing.  Particles  at  greater  and  greater  depths  describe  smaller  and  smaller 
circles.  The  diameters  of  these  circles  diminish  with  extreme  rapidity.  At  a  depth 
equal  to  the  distance  from  crest  to  crest  (i.e.,  the  length  of  the  wave),  the  dIsplar'mcDt 
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of  the  -water  is  already  only  rh  of  that  at  the  surface.  At  the  depth  of  two  wave- 
lengths, it  is  about  ^inAnnr  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  surface.  Thus  we  may  see  to  now  small  a  depth 
the  ocean  is  agitated  even  by  the  most  tremendous  ^nd-waves;  for,  according  to 
Scoresby,  48  ft.  is  about  the  utmost  difference  of  level  between  crest  and  trough  in  ocean- 
waves.  If  the  wave-length  be  800  ft.  (which  is  a  large  estimate),  then  at  a  depth  of  800 
ft.  the  water-particles  describe  circles  whose  radii  are  only  the  Vi^  of  a  foot,  or  about 
four-tenths  of  an  in. ;  and  at  600  ft.  this  is  reduced  to  yg^  of  an  in. ;  while  the  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  is  in  many  parts  more  than  three  or  four  nmeB.  In  this  case,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  the  wave  has  been  shown  to  be 

-where  g  is,  as  before,  82.2  ft.;  {is  the  wave-length  in  feet;  and ir  is  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  (see  Quadratxtbb  of  thb  Cxrole).  Thus  the 
velocity  of  an  oscillatory  wave  in  deep  water  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its 
leugth.  This  fact  has  been  of  use  as  an  analogy  in  helping  us  to  account  for  the  duper- 
sion  (see  Rbfractiojn)  of  light,  where,  by  experiment,  we  know  that  the  waves  of  red 
light  are  longer  than  those  of  blue  light,  and  also  that  they  travel  faster  in  refracting 
niedia. 

When  the  depth  is  not  infinitely  mat  compared  with  the  len^h  of  a  wave,  theory 
and  experiment  agree  in  showing  that  the  motion  of  each  particle  takes  place  in  an 
ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  horizontal.  These  ellipses  diminish  rapidly  in  length  as  we 
descend  in  the  liquid,  but  still  more  rapidly  in  breadth;  so  that,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  particles  cU  the  bottom  oscillate  in  horizontal  straight  lines.  The  expression  for  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  now  by  no  means  so  simple  as  in  the  previous  cases — but  is 
easily  shown  to  include  the  values  already  ^ven. 

So  far,  the  first  approximation.  A  section  of  the  surface  made  by  a  vertical  plane  in 
the  direction  of  the  wave's  motion,  is  shown  to  be  bounded  by  the  harmonie  curve,  or 
curve  of  9ineSy  the  form  assumed  by  a  vibratinsjstring  (see  Sound);  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  crests  are  similar  to  the  troughs.  The  secdnd  approximation  makes  the 
troughs  flatter,  and  the  crests  steeper,  and  also  shows  that  the  particles  are,  on  the  whole, 
CATtied  forward  by  each  successive  wave.  The  amount  of  this  progression  diminishes 
rapidly  with  the  depth  below  the  surface.  A  third  approximation  shows  that  the  veloc- 
ity is.  ceteris  pcmbua,  greater  the  greater  is  the  height  of  the  waves. 

When  waves  advance  toward  the  shore,  their  circumstances  change,  in  general  gradu- 
ally, from  those  of  oscillatory  waves  to  those  of  waves  of  translation,  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  becomes  less  and  less  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  wave; 
and  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  they  *'  break, '^  as  it  is  called,  when  the  depth  of  the 
water  is  about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  crest  above  the  undisturbed  level.  All  the 
curious  phenomena  of  breakers  are  thus  easily  explained  by  the  results  we  have  ali-eady 
given,  when  they  are  considered  with  referende  to  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  depth  of 
the  water. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  a  singular  phenomenon  often  observed,  viz.,  that  of  a  series 
of  waves  breaking  on  the  coast,  every  eighth,  or  ninth,  or  tenth,  etc.,  is  seen  to  be  higher 
than  its  predecessors  or  successors.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough,  and  points  to  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  two  or  more  sets  of  oscillatory  waves  of  different  lengths,  due 
in  general  to  quite  distinct  causes,  which  reach  the  shore  together. — For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  th6  reader  is  referred  to  papers  by  Stokes  in  the  Cambridge  and 
IMiblin  Math.  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  and  the  Cambridge  PhU.  Trans,,  vol.  viii,  and  to  Airy's 
*'  Tides  and  Waves  "  in  the  Enc^elapadia  Metrop, 

This  might  lead  us  to  consider  the  very  interesting  case  of  "  Ohexietenee  ofSmaU 
Motions"  presented  by  the  interference  (q.v.)  of  such  waves;  but  we  have  already  in 
various  articles  (see  Polarization,  Sound,  Undulatoby  Thboby)  given  sufficient 
examples  to  illustrate  the  great  principle. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  propagation  of  waves  in  elastic  solids,  among 
which,  at  least  so  far  as  lupainiferous  vibrations  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  the  ether 
(q.v.)  must  be  ranked.  This  is  a  subject  of  a  higher  order  of  difficulty  than  any  of  those 
before  mentioned,  and,  in  the  case  of  light  at  least,  has  not  yet  been  treated  in  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  manner,  though  such  men  as  Cauchy,  Neumann,  Maccullagh,  Green, 
and  Stokes  have  written  profouna  memoirs  upon  it. 

WAYBE,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  Belgium,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Brussels,  has 
a  pop.  of  5,900,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  leather,  and  cotton- 
yam.  Wavre  is  better  known  as  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and  protracted  conflict  betweeh 
the  French  and  Prussians,  on  June  lS-19,  1815.  The  former,  under  Grouchy,  Gerard, 
and  Vandamme,  advanced  against  the  Prussians  at  the  same  time  as  Napoleon  directed 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  orders  affalnst  Wellington  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),  and  being 
much  superior  in  number  (82,000  to  15,200),  drove  the  I^russians,  under  Thielman,  into 
Wavre,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  desperate  firmness,  repulsing.  18  dif- 
ferent assaults  in  the  course  of  the  18th.  On  the  following  morning,  Thielman,  who 
had  heard  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  attacked  Grouchy,  but  waft  repulsed  with  vigor, 
though  the  urgent  orders  of  Napoleon  forced  the  latter  to  retreat  to  Laon,  instead  of       ■ 

following  up  his  success.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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WAX.  Under  this  term,  chemists  include  various  matters  of  a  well-known  (so  called 
waxy)  appearance,  derived  both  from  the  animal  and  tlie  vegetable  kingdoms.  While  in 
their  ^nerai  relations  the^  approximate  to  the  fats,  they  differ  materi^ly  from  the  latter 
in  their  chemical  composition ;  those  of  them  which  have  been  carefully  examined,  being 
found  to  consist  {)artly  of  mixtures  of  alcohols  and  comooUnd  ethers,  and  partly  of  free 
fatty  acids.  Their  general  properties  may  be  thus  iaia  down:  They  are  solid  or  semi 
solid  matters;  are  easily  broken  when  cold,  but  at  a  moderate  warmth  are  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  fuse  at  a  temperature  below  212°.  They  have  a  peculiar  glistening  appeamuce, 
are  lighter  than  water,  are  insoluble  in  that  fluid  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolve  rend- 
ily  in  ether;  thev  are  combustible,  and  burn  with  an  illuminating  flame,  are  nou- volatile, 
aiid  when  heated  in  a  free  atmosphere,  undergo  decomposition.  In  this  category  are 
included  spermaceti  (which  has  been  already  considered),  l>ees-wax,  Chinese  wax'  aud 
other  less  known  kinds,  as  palm  or  vegetable  wax  (obtained  from  the  bark  of  eeroJtyUm 
a7i^2io02a,' by  the  action  of  hot  water  and  pressure),  Carnuhuba  wax  (an  exudation  from 
the  leaves  of  a  Brazilian  palm),  sugar-cane  wax,  etc. 

Bees-wax  is  an  animal  secretion  formed  by  the  bees  from  sugar,  and  constitutes  the 
material  of  which  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb  are  composed.  It  is  obtained  by  express- 
ing the  honey,  and  fusing  the  residue  in  boiling- water.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  yellow 
color  (oeraflava).  It  may  be  bleached,  so  as  to  form  white  wax  {cera  alba),  by  being 
exposed  in  thin  Edices  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  (Chlo- 
rine readily  destroys  the  color,  but  renders  the  wax  unflt  for  candle-making,  as  a  ]>or- 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wax  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  candles,  when  buroing, 
evolve  irritating  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.)  From  the  researches  of  sir  B.  Brodie 
(PkU,  Trans,,  184S-49),  it  appears  that  wax  consists  of  three  different  substances,  vt^ri- 
cin,  c&rin,  and  eerolein,  which  are  separable  from  one  another  by  means  of  alcohol 
Myi*icin,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  constitutes  more  than  two  thirds  of  tlie 
bulk  of  ordinary  wax  '  Cerin,  or  cerotie  acid,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  sep- 
arates on  cooling,  varies  in  quantity  in  different  specimens.  In  one  sample  of  genuine 
bees- wax,  Brodie  found  thaLit  constituted  23  per  cent,  and  it  was  always  present  in 
European  samples,  while  in  Ceylon  wax  it  was  entirely  absent.  This  cunous  variadoa 
in  the  nature  of  an  animal  secretion,  under  different  conditions  of  life,  resembles  ihe 
variations  sometimes  noticed  in  the  acids  of  butter,  in  which  the  butyric  and  caproic 
acids  of  one  season  are  replaced  in  another  by  vaccinlc  acid,  differing  from  the  former 
acids  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  alone.  Cerolein;  the  substance  soluble  iu  cold  alcohol  is 
a  greasy  body,  constituting  4  or  6  per  cent  of  ordinary  wax.  Without  entering  into 
chemical  details,  we  may  observe  that  bees-wax  yields  the  following  derivatives:  Oro- 
tic acid  or  cerin,  HO.CftiHciOt;  cerylic  alcohol  or  cerolin,  HO,Cs«H»tO;  melissylic 
alcohol  or  melissin,  HO.CeoHaiO;  melissic  acid,  HO,CeoHa90a;  palmitic  acid,  HO.Cn 
HsiOa;  myricin,  CgiHasO*;  and  melene,  CeoHso* 

C/dnese  wax  (G108H10BO4)  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  insect  of  the 
coccus  family,  and  consists  principally  of  cerotic  acid,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
cerotyl. 

Both  yellow  and  white  bees- wax  occur  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  characters  and 
tests,  as  given  in  that  work,  are — Of  yellow  wax :  "Firm,  breaking  with  a  granular  frao- 
ture,  yellow,  having  an  agreeable  honey-like  odor;  not  unctuous  to  the  touch,  does  not 
melt  under  140'*,  yields  nothing  to  cold  rectified  spirit,  but  is  entirely  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine;  boiling  water  in  which  it  has  been  agitated,  when  cooled,  is  not  rendered 
blue  by  iodine."  W whitewax :  "  Hard,  nearly  white,  ti-anslucent;  not  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  does  net  melt  under  150°."  The  iodine  test  is  used  because  wax  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  starch.  Wax  was  formerly  much  employed  internally  as  an  emollient  medi- 
cine, in  cases  of  suspected  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  At  present  it  is  only  used  as  an 
external  agent,  being  an  ingredient  of  many  ointments  and  plasters. 

The  commercial  value  of  bees-wax  is  very  great;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
the  total  of  the  quantity  produced,  it  would  cause  great  surprise  at  the  amount  of  val- 
uable material  derived  from  a  source  apparently  so  insufficient.  Its  chief  uses  are  for 
candles,  modeling,  medicinal  cerates  or  ointments,  besides  n^ny  minor  purposes.  Nearly 
500  tons  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £80.000; 
but  so  large  is  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  that  Russia  alone  consumes  more  than  four  times  that  amount,  and  the  vari- 
ous Catholic  countries  probably  ten  times  as  much.  The  Insect  Wax  of  China,  or 
Pe^la,  has  lately  been  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dles by  Messrs.  Price  &  Co. ;  but  it  is  far  too  costly  for  general  use  (see  Wax  Insect).  In 
China,  this  wax  is  very  highly  valued,  and  is  so  costly  as  to  be  used  only  by  the  highest 
classes;  it  is  white,  and  breaks  with  a  crystalline  fracture  and  pearly  luster.  Of  vegeta- 
ble wax,  there  are  four  distinct  kinds  known  in  commerce.  The  first  in  importance  is 
the  Jafak  Wax,  which  is  almost  as  white  and  compact  as  refined  bees* wax,  which  it 
closely  resembles;  it  was  first  brought  to  Great  Britain  in  1859,  and  since  then,  some 
very  considerable  importations  have  taken  place.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  bv  boiling 
the  seeds  otfkMipeci^  of  Bonn  (il  mbooedofMay  It  has  only  been  used  in  making  can- 
dles. Tiii^aifiiftrr  YsaBBABUE  Wax  is  also  an  article  of  regular  importation,  but  only 
in  small  aiMmtities;  it  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  corypha  eerifera,  the  carnahuba 
palm  of  the  Brazilians.    It  forms  a  glossy  varnish-likc  covering;  and  when  the  leaves 
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are  gathered,  and  begin  16  shrink  from  ivitheriog,  it  cra^cks  and  peels  off ,  .anH  is  collected 
and  melted  iato  masses.  It  is  hai'd  and  brittle,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  color.  The  candle- 
makers  have  used  it  for  mixing  and  improving  other  materials.  In  Brazil,  candies  are 
whoUj  made  of  it,  or  half  the  quantity  of  stearine  is  added.  The  Ybgbtablb  Wax  of 
the  Andes  is  also  yielded  by  a  palm  (see  Wax  Pajlm).  Although  much  used  in  Mexico, 
it  has  not  yet  become  of  commercial  importance  to  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  can- 
dles in  the  churches.  Mybtlb  Wax,  tliough  rarely  seen  in  Europe,  is  much  used  in  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America  and  the  United  States,  and  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
it  is  also  in  use  in  Brazil.  It  is  procured  by  boiling  the  berries  of  myriea  cerffera  in 
North  America,  and  probably  from  other  species  in  Brazil,  and  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  resembles  bees-wax  very  much,  except  that  it  has  a  greenish  yellow  instead 
of  a  yellow  color.     It  is  only  used  tor  caudle-making.    See  Candlbberby. 

(Sf  the  manufactured  compounds  called  wax,  the  following  are  the  chief — viz., 
sealing-wax  (q.v.).  Modeleus'  Wax,  used  by  artists  for  modehng  small  works.  It 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  bees-wax,  druggists*  lead -plaster — olive  oil  and  yellow  resin — 
and  just  sufficient  whiting  added  to  produce  the  consistency  of  putty.  Gildebs'  Wax 
consists  of  four  parts  of  m^es-wax,  well  mixed  by  melting  with  one  part  each  of  verdi- 
gris and  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  bees-wax  of  commerce  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,and  mixed  with  many  impurities. 
It  has,  consequently, to  undergo  a  process  of  bleaching,  by  which  it  is  rendered  quite  white 
and  pure.  The  usual  process  is  to  melt  the  wax  with  boiling  water,  and  stir  them  together 
for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  separate  the  impurities  from  the  wax.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  short  time,  and  the  pure  wax  floats  on  the  top ;  and  when  cold,  is  taken  off  in  a 
cake,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  often  discolored  with  the  dirty  water.  This  is  scraped 
off  and  mixed  with  the  next  lot  to  be  operated  upon.  The .  purified  portion  is  next 
remelted,  and  is  then  allowed  to  trickle  from  the  melting-pan  on  to  a  wooden  cylinder, 
revolving  rapidly,  and  jjartly  immersed  in  pure  cold  water,  in  a  large  cistern.  This 
throws  it  into  the  water  in  the  form  of  fine,  thin,  feather-like  fiakes,  which  cool  and 
harden  instantly  in  the  water.  When  all  is  run  off,  the  wax  is  removed  from  the 
water,  and  laid  on  linen  cloths,  placed  on  tables  in  a  field  for  the  air  to  bleach. 
From  time  to  time,  the  flakes  are  turned  over  and  examined;  and  when  the  bleaching 
effect  of  the  air  seems  to  have  stopped,  the  wax  is  remelted,  and  converted  into 
flakes  in  the  cistern,  and  replaced  in  the  bleaching -ground  until  it  is  quite  white. 

WAX,  MiNBBAii,  is  a  natural  product  known  under  the  name  of  ozokerit.  It  used 
only  to  be  found  in  small  quantities  oozing  from  rocks  of  coal  formation,  though  near 
Edinburgh,  candles,  as  curiosities,  were  made  of  it  by  the  miners.  Lately,  however, 
immense  deposits  of  the  hydrocarbon  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly 
in  Galicia  and  Moldavia,  and  it  has  now  become  a  commercial  article  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles.  When  found,  it  has  a  dark,  rich-brown  color,  slightly  greenish  and 
translucent  in  thin  films;  but  when  refined,  it  resembles  well  bleached  bees-wax.  Its 
melting.pomt  is  about  00°. 

WAX-CLOTH,  a  name  sometimes  given,  but  very  erroneously,  to  floor-cloth  (q.v.). 

WAX-FL0WEB8.  An  elegant  use  is  found  for  bees-wax  in  the  manufacture  of  wax- 
flowers.  The  wax  for  this  purpose  is  bleached  and  prepared  in  thin  sheets  of  various 
colors,  which  are  cut  out  into  tne  shape  for  petals  and  leaves  according  to  the  kind  of 
flower  to  be  imitated.  They  are  easily  made  to  adhere,  either  by  a  uight  amount  of 
heat  or  a  little  melted  wax. 

WAX  nrSEGT,  Coccus  sinensis;  sec  CoccJUfl,  a  very  small  white  insect,  a  native  of 
China,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cochineal  and  kermes  insects,  and  with  the  scale  in- 
sects, which  are  the  pest  of  our  greenhouses,  valuable  on  account  of  the  wax  which  it 
produces.  It  is  found  about  the  l)eginning  of  June  on  the  branches  of  certain  trees  on 
the  juices  of  which  it  feeds,  particularly  on  those  of  a  kind  of  sumach  (rhus  sueeeda- 
neum).  The  wax  is  deposited  on  the  branches  as  a  coating  which  resembles  hoar-frost. 
This  is  scraped  off  toward  the  end  of  August,  melted  in  boiling-water  and  strained 
through  a  cloth.  See  Wax.  The  Chinese  wax  insect  has  been  introduced  by  the 
French  into  Algeria. — Another  wax  insect  is  found  in  South  America,  but  is  not  yet 
well  known,  nor  has  its  wax  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

WAX-MTBTLX.    See  Candleberrt. 

WAX-PAIKTIK0  is  an  art  of  great  importance,  better  known,  however,  under  the 
name  of  encaustic  painting  (q.v.). 

WAX-PAIM,  Ceroxyhn — or  Iriartea — andioola,  a  lofty  palm,  found  in  the  Andes,  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  and  upward  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  160  ft.,  and  on  the  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves,  a 
resinous  secretion  is  produced  m  great  abundance,  composed  of  about  two  parts  of  yel- 
low resin,  and  one  of  a  kind  of  wax,  more  brittle  than  bees*  wax.  This  wax  exudes 
also  from  the  leaves,  and  is  whitish,  almost  inodorous,  except  when  heated,  when  it 
gives  out  a  resinous  odor.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
prodvced  for  making  candles,  but  is  usually  mixed  with  wax  or  tallow.  It  is  probable 
that  the  wax  palm  would  succeed  well  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  native  climate  is 
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not  dissimilar.  The  usual  method  of  obtmniDg  the  wax  is  by  felling  the  tree.  Each 
tree  yields  about  25  lbs.  The  wax  is  scraped  oif.  melted,  and  i*uu  into  culabaslie:^. 
The  timber  of  this  palm  is  very  liard  and  durable;  the  leaves  are  used  for  tliHlciiiiig.aud 
the  fibers  for  cordage,  The  tree  is  a  beautiful  one,  with  a  stately  stem,  and  a  head  of 
large  pinnate  leaves. — ^In  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  wax  is  obtained  from 
the  camahuba  palm  (q.v.). 

WAX-SC1TLPTTTBE.  The  use  of  wax  for  sculpture  is  believed  to  be  of  very  ancient 
oilgin ;  and  not  only  have  the  tombs  of  southern  Italy  yielded  many  specimens  of  the 
portraits  of  the  deceased  modeled  in  wax,  but  many  fine  bronzes  in  antiquarian  collec- 
tions bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  modeled  in  wax  by  tlie  process  called  cire-per- 
due.  This  consists  in  producing  a  model  in  wax,  and  then  coating  it  with  clay  or  other 
material  in  a  soft  state;  this  is  allowed  to  harden;  and  the  wax  is  then  melted  out  by 
heat,  and  the  molten  metal  poured  in.  A  ver^  fine  cast  of  the  wax-figure  is  thus  ob- 
tained; but,  of  course,  the  wax-model  of  the  artist  is  lost,  after  the  first  copy  is  t&ken; 
hence,  such  specimens  are  very  highly  prized  b^  connoisseurs.  Durins  the  14th  aod 
15th  c,  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax,  or  ceroplastics,  was  much  practicecT,  especially  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  by  many  of  the  first  artists,  even  Michael  Augelo  not  excepted; 
and  many  of  their  original  works  in  wax  are  still  preserved.  They  were  chiefly,  how- 
ever, in  low  relief,  although  very  fine  statuettes  were  also  produced  by  men  of  great  emi- 
nence. 

WAX-TBES,  Vitmia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  hyperieacea,  having  a 
6-parted  calyx  and  5  petals,  generally  covered  with  soft  hairs  on  tlie  inside.  All  the 
species  yield  a  yellow  viscid  juice  when  wounded,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  some- 
wliat  similar  to  gamboge.    The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

WAX-WIKO,  BambyciUa,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  ampelidcB,  or  chatterers  (q.v.), 
having  a  short,  straight,  elevated  bill,  with  a  very  wide  gape,  as  in  the  fly-catcliers,  but 
without  bristles;  bolli  mandibles  notched  at  the  tip;  the  wings  rather  long,  broad,  and 
pointed;  the  legs  short;  the  toes  long,  with  sharp  and  curved  claws.  The  name  w:ix- 
wing  is  deriveafrom  a  very  peculiar  character,  which  the  wings  exhibit;  some  of  the 
secondaries  and  tertiaries  terminating  in  homy  expansions  of  the  shaft,  resembling  small 
pieces  of  red  sealing-wax.  The  s|x;cies  are  few,  but  widely  diffused  over  the  colder 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  only  European  species  is  the  EuRorEAN  Wax- 
-wiNQ,  or  BoHEMiAJfT  Chatteber  (B.  gamua\  which  is  found  in  summer  in  the  arctic 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  migrating  southward  in  winter,  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  most  abundant  in  America,  during  wint(*r,  about  the 
great  lakes  and  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mussissippi.  It  is  found  also  in 
Japan.  It  is  only  an  occasional  winter- visitant  of  Britain.  In  some  winters,  numerous 
flocks  are  seen:  in  other  winters,  and  more  generally,  none  at  all.  It  is  in  severe  win- 
ters that  this  bird  is  most  frequently  seen  in  Britain,  and  in  the  more  soutliem  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  gregarious  in  winter,  and  the  flocks  are  often  large.  It  feeds  on  insects 
and  worms,  seeds,  berries,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  nearlv  as  large  as 
the  song  thrush ;  a  reddish  gray,  with  a  black  patch  on  the  throat,  and  a  black  band  on 
the  forehead;  the  tail-coverts  brownish  orange;  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  yellow,  two  white  bands  on  the  wings;  the  lower  parts  silvery  gray. 
The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  erectile  crest  of  brownish  orange  feathers.  The  soDg  ^ 
the  wax-wing  is  a  weak  whistling,  bearing  a  little  re8eml)lnnce  to  that  of  the  thrush.  It 
is  easily  tamed.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicate  food.— The  American  Waxwtog,  or 
cedar  bird  (B.  eedromm  or  CavoUnenms),  is  a  very  similar,  but  smaller  species,  found 
only  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Central  America,  less  migratory,  and  never  visi 
ting  arctic  regions.  The  general  color  is  reddish  olive,  passing  into  purplish  cinnamon 
in  front,  and  into  ash-color  behind;  the  chin  black;  no  white  on  the  wings;  the  lowtr 
parts  yellow.  It  is  crested  like  the  European  wax-wing.  Great  flocks  of  cedar  birdscol- 
jcct  in  the  end  of  summer.  They  feed  on  berries,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  those  of 
the  red  cedar.  The  cedar  bird  is  extremely  voracious,  and  when  food  abounds,  some- 
times gorges  itself  so  much,  that  it  may  be  taken  by  the  hand,  It  is  in  much  esteem  for 
the  table. — Another  species  is  found  in  Japan,  having  no  \^axy  drops  on  the  wings. 

WAXWORK,  a  common  name  for  celastrus  teandens,  a  climbing  shrub,  also  called 
staff  tree,  and  shrubby  bittersweet.  The  genus  comprises  about  eighteen  species,  one 
in  the  United  States,  the  othei-s  chiefly  in  Asia.  Celatims  seandem,  or  shrubby  bitter- 
sweet, flourishes  in  moist  soils  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina,  and  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  climbing  upon  rocks  and  trees  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more;  leaves  alternate, 
ovate-oblong,  pointed,  finely  serrate,  from  3  to  5  in.  in  length,  dark  green  above,  ligliter 
below;  fiowers  dioecious,  of  a  greenish  color  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  five  parted, 
bell  shaped;  petals  five,  marginal  toothed;  stamens  five  on  the  edge  of  "the  calyx  tube: 
ovary  three-celled,  styles  united,  stigma  three  lobed.  Pniit  globular,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea,  opening  by  three  valves  when  ripe.  They  are  of  a  rich  orange  color,  and 
when  fully  open,  expose  a  l)eautif ul  crim.son  berry. 

WAXT  DEOEHEEATIOH  is  a  morbid  process  in  which  the  healthy  tissue  of 
various  organs  is  transformed  into  a  peculiar  substance,  allied  in  some  respects  to 
amyloid  compounds,  and  in  others  to  albuminous  substances.    Organs  affected  by  this 
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Regeneration  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  consistency  and  physical  character  to  wax. 
They  may  be  cut  into  portions  of  the  most  regular  shape,  with  sharp  angles  and  smooth 
surfaces;  and  the  thiunest  possible  slices  may  be  removed  by  a  sharp  knife  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  Such  organs  are  abnormally  translucent,  increased  in  volume, 
solidity,  and  weight  Usually,  the  first  parts  affected  by  this  degeneration  are  the  small 
blood-vessels,  the  middle  or  muscular  coat  being  first  changed.  Subsequently,  tlie 
secretiog  cells  become  similarly  affected.  "When  a  solution  of  iodine  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  such  tissues,  a  very  deep  violet  red  color  is  produced;  and  this  deep  red  color 
is  alone  a  sufficiently  characteristic  test.  Although  annioid  degeneration  is  common  to 
many  tissues  and  organs,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  spleen,  liv(3r,  and 
kidnevs.  This  morbid  condition  in  one  or  more  organs  is  the  expression  of  a  general 
pathological  state,  the  conditions  and  relations  of  which  are  as  yet  but  little  known. 

WAY,  in  law,  denotes  the  right  of  a  person  or  persons  to  pass  over  land  of  another, 
or  the  path  or  road  over  which  such  right  may  be  exercised.  Ways  are  either  private 
or  public.  A  private  right  of  way  is  derived  by  grant,  express  or  implied.  If  one  con- 
vey part  of  his  land  to  another,  and  cannot  reach  the  part  reserved  except  over  the  part 
conveyed,  a  right  of  way  over  the  latter  is  impliedly  reserved.  This  is  called  a  way  of 
necessity.  As  to  another  method  of  obtaining  a  right  6f  way,  see  Prescription,  ante. 
Intermediate  between  public  and  private  ways  are  quasi  public  ways,  such  for  instance 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  t.  have  immemorially  used  from  tlieir  t.  to  a  market.  Such  a 
right  cannot  be  now  created,  but  must  be  the  result  of  an  ancient  custom.  A  highway 
is  created  where  a  person  has  expressly  or  presumptively  dedicated  a  portion  of  his  land 
to  the  public,  or  it  may  be  created  by  statute. 

WATLANB,  the  Smith  (Ang.-Sax.  Vbland;  old  Norse,  VOltjndr;  Ger.  Wieland), 
TKras.  according  to  the  old  Qerman  saga  (the  principal  traits  of  which  are  already  con- 
tained in  the  older  Edda,  but  which  is  related  in  the  most  detailed  form  in  the  Viltin- 
asflgii),  a  son  of  the  sea-giant  Wate,  a  nephew  of  king  Wilkinus,  and  of  the  sea-nympli 
Wac  hilt.  His  father  had  bound  him,  at  first,  apprentice  to  the  celebrated  smith,  Mimi, 
tiieii  took  him  across  the  sea  to  the  most  skillful  dwarfs,  from  whom  he  not  only  soon 
learned  all  their  science,  but  far  surpassed  them.*  He  afterward  dwelt  a  long  time  in 
Ulfdaler  (the  wolf's  valley,  which,  by  comparison  with  other  sagas,  appears*  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Greek  labyrinth)  along  with  his  two  brothers — Eigil,  the  best  archer,  to 
^iiom  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tell  legend  attaches;  and  Sla^dr,  whom  the  sa^a  has 
not  further  characterized.  The  brothers  here  met  three  swan-nvmphs,  and  Uvea  with 
them  for  seven  years,  when  they  flew  away  to  follow  battles  as  "Vl^alkyries  (q.v.).  After- 
ward, Wayland  came  to  king  Nidung,  who  made  him  lame,  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  his 
feet,  and  put  him  in  prison,  for  which  Wayland  revenged  himself  by  putting  the  king's 
two  sons  to  death,  and  violating  his  daughter  Beadohild,  who  afterward  gave  birth  to 
Wittich,  a  powerful  champion  of  the  German  hero-legends.  Wayland  then  flew  away 
in  a  feather-robe,  which  he  himself  manufactured,  and  which  his  brother  Eigil  had  tried 
first,  but  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Skillfully  putting  together  and  supplementing 
the  various  old  legends,  Simrock  has  produced  the  saca  of  Wayland,  as  a  whole,  in  his 
poem  Wieland  der  Sehmied  (Bonn,  1835),  and  in  the  4th  part  of  his  HM&nlnieh  (Stuttg. 
1843).  The  legend  was  a  favorite  one  among  all  the  Germanic  nations,  as  is  shown  by 
the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  German  poems, 
as  well  as  bjr  the  numerous  fragments  yet  extant  in  oral  tradition  throughout  all  Teu- 
tonic countries.  The  German  poems  to  which  the  Viltinasaga  appeals,  which  were  in 
existence  up  to  the  13th  c,  have  been  utterly  lost.  Even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ger- 
many, ^old  French  poems  and  traditions  tell  of  Gall ans  the  Smith.  See  Depping  and 
Michel,  Veland  le  Forgen-on  (Par.  1883).  The  legend  of  Wayland  is  in  fact  one  of  those 
rayths  common  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Besides  the  (ierman  tradition,  it  is  fotind 
most  distinctly  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  different  stories  of  Dsedalus,  Hephaestus,  Erich- 
thonius,  etc.  Next  to  Jacob  Grimm's  profound  discussion  in  the  German  Mythology, 
Kuhn  has  pointed  out  in  the  best  manner  the  signification  and  ramifications  of  the  mvth 
in  liis  treatise,  Die  Sprachvergletchnng  und  die  Vrgescldchte  der  Germ.  VoUcer,  in  the  Zeit- 
schriftficr  vergleiehejide  JSpi'ac?ifo7'8chung(v6\.  iv.,  Berl.  1854). 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1796-1865,  b.  New  York,  of  English  parentage; 
CTaduated  at  Union  college,  1813;  studied  medicine  and  commenced  the  practice  of  it  at 
Troy,  but  having  joined  the  Baptisfrchurch  in  1816  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry, 
studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary;  was  tutor  in  Union  college,  1817-21;  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  church,  Boston,  1821-26;  pres.  of  Brown  university,  1827-55;  after  which 
was  pastor  of  First  Baptist  church,  Providence.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  instructor, 
preacher,  and  writer— a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  self-devotion.  Among  his  published 
works  are,  Elements  of  Moral&cience;  Elementt  of  Political  Economy;  Mements  of  Intel- 
leetual  Philosophy ;  Christianity  and  Slavery;  Limitations  of  Human  Reason;  Life  of 
Adordram  Judson,  D.D,;  Thoughts  on  tlie  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States,  This 
last  led  in  1849  to  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  system  at  Brown  university.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  sons. 

*  The  name  Wayland  is  from  a  root  vAfj\ity\ng  art,  cunning;  fh>m  which  come  Eng.  vfOe  and 
(through  old  Ft.)  guile,    Ang.-Saz.  vekm  means  to  rabricatek  /"^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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WAYMOUTH,  Gbobob,  b.  England,  1570;  accompanied  sir  Fernando  Groi^es  on  an 
expedition  along  tlie  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  sailed  up  the  Petfobscot  awl 
Kennebec  rivers,  and  persuaded  some  of  the  natives  to  return  with  him  to  England.  la 
1605,  there  was  published,  A  True  Relation  of  the  moit  Prosperous  Voyage  made  thU  j^e»^ 
evU  year,  1605,  in  the  Discovery  of  tlie  Land  of  Virginia,  and  60  miles  up  a  most  ExceWnU 
rive7\  by  Copt  Geoi^e  Waymouth,  written  by  James  Hosier,  a  OeiUleinan  employed  i'm  the 
Voyage. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Altamaha  river,  dnuDtii 
by  the  Satilla;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  ^80,  6,980—5,954  of  American  birth;  1,920  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Wayniesville. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  Little  Wabash  river,  the  Skillet  fork, 
and  Elm  creek;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,297—20,979  of  American  birth,  14  colored. 
Co.  seat,  Fairfield. 

WAYNE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Indiana,  intersected  by  numerous  railroads;  400  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  88,614r-35,786  of  American  birth,  1,711  colored.    Co.  seat,  Richmond. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Chariton  river,  forming  its  n.e.  bonier, 
the  South  Fork,  and  two  branches  of  Locust  creek;  520  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,127 — 15,674 
of  American  birth,  21  colored.    Co.  seat,  Corydon. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  its  branclies. 
680  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,51J^-12,487  of  American  birth,  89  colored.    Co.  seat,  Montioello. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Huron,  Rouge,  and  Detroit  rivers^ 
the  latter,  with  lake  St.  Clair,  forming  its  e.  boundary,  having  lake  Erie  on  the  s.e;  600 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  166,426—106,875  of  American  birth,  8,406  colored.     Co.  seat,  Detroit. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mississippi,  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,741—8,719  of  Amcricaa 
birth,  3,771  colored.     Co.  seat,  Waynesborough. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Black,  Castor,  and  St  Frandf 
rivers;  660  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,097—8,925  of  American  birth,  107  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Greenville. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Elkhom  river;  450 
sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  813—650  of  American  birth,  1  colored.    Co.  seat,  La  Porte. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary,  600  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  51,701—48,818  of  American  birth,  402  colored.    Co.  seat,  Lyons. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  centi-al  North  Carolina,  intersected  by  the  Neuse  river;  GOO  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  24.943—24,850  of  American  birth,  12,133  colored.     Co.  seat.  Goldsborougb. 

WAYNE,  a  CO.  in  central  Ohio;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  37,452—34,661  of  American 
birth,  167  colored.    Co.  seat,  Wooster. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Pennsvlvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  n.e.  and  e. 
boundary;  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  88,512—28,290  of  American  birth,  82  colored.  Co.  seal. 
Honesdale. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 11,801—11,282  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  1,064  colored.    Co.  seat,  Waynesborough. 

WAYNE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  West  Virginia,  havincr  the  Ohio  river  for  its  n.  boundar?; 
830  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  14,737— 14,698  of  American  birth,  219  colored.  Co.  seat,  Wayne 
Court  House. 

WAYHE,  Anthony,  an  American  general  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  born 
at  Waynesborough,  Penn.,  Jan.  1,  1745.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  emigrated  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Anthony  was  educated  at  Philadelphia;  at  the  age  of  18,  he  was  employed  as  a 
land-surveyor,  and  was  selected  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  form  a  projected  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  revolution  (1776),  he  was  married  sod 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Pennsvlvania,  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  safety,  and  studied  military  drill  and  tactics.  At  tiie  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  sent  to  Canada;  where  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  provincial  forces  at  Three 
Rivers.  He  commanded  at  Ticonaeroga  until  1777,  when  he  was  made  brig. gen.,  and 
Joined  Washington  in  New  Jersey;  commanded  the  rear-guard  in  the  retreat  at  Brandy- 
wine;  led  the  attack  at  Germantown ;  captured  supplies  for  the  distressed  army  at  Valley 
Forge;  distinguished  himself  at  Monmouth;  was  defeated  atPaoli;  but  achieved  the 
most  brilliant  victory  of  the  war  in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  (q.v.),  July  15,  1779. 
His  courage  and  skill  saved  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  1780;  and  he  aided  in  Uie  siege  of 
Yorktown.  and  commanded  in  Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  rewarded  by  popular 
enthusiasm,  and  having,  by  his  dasn  and  audacity,  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  '*Mad 
Anthony."  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Waynesborough,  and  engaged  in  promoting  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals.    In  1792,  he  commauded  a  successful  expecLttion 
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finst  the  Indians  of  the  north- westerti  territories;  where  he  remained,  until  1796.  as 
S.  commissioner.    He  died  at  the  garrison  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Dec.  14,  1796. 

WAYS  AHD  XEAHS,  CoBfHiTTEB  of,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  ap- 
X)inted  to  determine  the  modes  of  raising  the  money  which  the  house — after  resolutions 
■eported  from  the  committee  of  supply,  and  agreed  to — has  granted  to  the  crown.  Like 
he  committee  of  supply,  it  is  always  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  A  chairman, 
elected  by  the  committee  of  supply,  but  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
¥ays  and  means,  presides  over  both  committees.  One  of  the  most  important  occasions 
•or  which  the  committee  sits  is  to  receive  the  budget,  or  annual  financial  statement  of 
he  year  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  propositions  of  the  government 
'cgjirding  loans,  duties,  taxes,  tolls,  and  any  other  means  for  raising  revenue,  are  sub- 
nitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  me  sliape  of  resolu- 
ions.  The  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  must  not  exceed  the  sum  gianieu  in  the  com- 
nittee  of  supply;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  house,  by 
I  detail  of  the  sums  granted  for  the  several  services,  that  the  amount  of  these  sums  will 
)C  a  sufficient  justification,  in  point  of  quantity,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
o  adopt  such  measures  and  impose  such  ta^es  as  shall  then  be  recommended.  Such 
esolutions  as  are  agreed  to  are  adopted  and  embodied  in  bills,  and  in  due  time  become 
aw.    See  Supply,  Committkb  op;  Parliament. 

WAYWODE,  a  word  of  Slavonian  derivation,  meaning  "war  leader,"  applied  to 
nilitary  commanders  in  Poland,  where  each  province,  or  arn^re  ban,  had  its  way  wode, 
^r  woyevoda,  in  Russia,  until  abolished  by  Peter  the  great;  and  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
Achia,  where  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Greek  despotOr,  and  finally  by  its  Slavonian  equiv- 
ient,  haspodar, 

WEAK  FISH,  the  cyTwscion  regalis,  a  common  fish  of  the  family  sciflenidse,  abound- 
ns  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  pale,  brownish  color  above, 
^ith  a  greenish  tinge,  grading  into  silvery  along  the  sides  and  belly,  and  a  variegated 
nottling  with  brown  vermicular  blotches.  It  is  from  1  to  2  ft.  long  and  is  purely  a  salt- 
vater  fish;  and  from  its  shape  and  habit  of  taking  the  hook  is  in  some  places  called  salt- 
crater  trout. 

WEAKLEY,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Obion  river;  600 
q.m. ;  pop. '80,  24,58&— 24,498  of  American  birth,  4,412  colored.     Co.  seat,  Dresden. 

WEALDEK  rOBXATIOn,  a  series  of  fresh-water  strata  belonging  to  the  lower  creta- 
reous  epoch.  Having  been  originally  studied  in  the  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
called  the  Weald,  this  local  name  was  given  to  the  formation.  It  has  been  divided  into 
rwo  series,  which  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  each  other,  viz..  Weald  clay,  560 
^t. ;  Hastings  sand,  740;  total  1800.  The  Weald  clay  consists  of  blue  and  brown  clay 
md  shale  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  shelly  limestone.  These  strata  were  probably 
ake  or  estuary  deposits,  and  contain  the  remains  of  the  land  fiora  and  fauna,  often  in 
jreat  abundance.  The  beds  of  limestone  called  Sussex  marbie,  ai*e  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  a  species  oi  paludina,  not  very  different  from  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  Eng- 
ish  rivers.  The  clays  are  of  ten  laminated  by  thin  layers,  consisting  of  immense  num- 
>er9  of  the  shells  of  minute  ej/prides.  But  the  most  remarkable  animal  remains  are  those 
)f  the  huge  reptiles  which  lived  on  the  land,  tenanted  the  air,  or  abounded  in  the  sea, 
5uch  as  the  iguanodon  (q.v.),  hyleosaurus  (q.v.).  pterodactyl  (q.v.).  and  the  numerous 
jpecies  of  turtles  which  have  been  described  from  these  strata.  The  vegetable  fossils 
)elong  chiefly  to  ferns,  and  to  the  gymnospermatous  orders  of  conifers  and  cycads; 
he  fruits  of  several  species  of  both  orders  have  been  found;  and  in  some  places  the 
•oiled  trunks  of  endogenites  and  clathraria,  belonging  to  cycads,  and  of  different  species 
)f  coniferous  wood,  Occur  in  enormous  quantities,  as  at  Brook  Point,  in  the  Isle  of 
PViglit.  where  the  shore  at  low  water  is  strewn  with  them. 

The  Hastings  beds  contain  more  sandstone  and  less  clay  than  those  of  the  upper 
SVeald  clays.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  High  Rocks  and  other  places  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Tun  bridge,  is  weathered  out  of  the  beds  of  white  sandstone  belonging 
o  this  period.  The  remams  of  the  huge  Wealden  reptiles  abound  in  the  sandstones  of 
his  division.  The  Tilgate  forest-beds,  where  Dr.  Mantell  first  found  the  iguanodon, 
md  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hastings,  are  the  best- known  repositories  of  those 
emarkable  fo^ils. 

The  deposition  of  the  Wealden  beds  was  followed  by  a  gradual  depression  of  the  land 
vhen  these  fresh-water  deposits  were  covered  by  the  estuarv  beds  or  the  newer  green- 
and.  The  depression  continued  until  the  fresh-water  ana  estuary  strata  formed  the 
)oltom  of  a  deep  sea,  on  which  were  deposited  the  immense  beds  of  chalk  and  allied 
itrata  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  cretaceous  series.  In  the  process  of  elevation,  these 
)eds  have  suffered  denudation,  so  that  districts  which  were  covered  with  cretaceous 
)eds  have  been  cleared  of  them,  and  immense  valleys  have  been  furrowed  through  the 
^alk,  greensand,  and  Wealden. 

WEALTH.    See  Capital. 

WEAKIKO  AND  FEEDIHO  IH  IirVAHCY.  The  propriety  of  mothers  nursing  their 
3WII  children  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
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less  frequently  to  urge  maternal  nursing  than  to  indicate  those  cases  in  whicb  It  I)ecoine8 
necessary  to  substitute  another  mode  of  roarinj^  the  infant.  "Women,"  says  Dr.  Maun- 
sell,  **  who  labor  under  any  mortal  or  weakening  disease — as  phthisis,  hemorrhap;es,  epi- 
lepsy—are obviously  disqualified  from  the  oflSce  of  nurse.  Some  who  are  in  other 
respects  healthy,  have  breasts  incapable  of  secreting  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk.  In  other 
instances,  the  breast  maj'  perform  its  functions  weU,  but  the  nipple  may  be  naturally  so 
small,  or  may  be  so  completely  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  tight  stays,  as  not  to 
admit  of  its  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  child.  These  are  actual  physical  hindrances  to 
nursing.  Again,  women  may,  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  frequently  do,  possess  such 
extremely  sensitive  and  excitable  temperaments,  as  will  render  it  imprudent  for  them  to 
suckle  their  own  children.  Frightened  and  excited  by  every  accidental  change  in  tlie 
infant's  countenance,  and  inordinately  moved  by  the  common  agitations  of  life,  such  per- 
sons are  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  fever,  which  materially  interferes  with  the  forma- 
tion of  milk  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Women,  also,  who  become  mothers  for 
the  first  time  at  a  late  period  of  life,  have  seldom  the  flexibility  of  disposition  or  the 
physical  aptitude  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  reguii-ed  to  constitute  a  good  nurse.*'— 4 
Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  (Mldren,  4th  ed.,  1842,  pp.  39,  40.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  child  should  be  put  to  tlie  breast  as  soon  as  the  latter  uegins  to  con- 
tain anything;  and  when  the  secretion  of  milk  has  fairly  commenced,  it  wilf  reauire  no 
other  food  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  provided  the  mother  be  a  good  nurse. 
During  the  first  five  or  six  months,  the  infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast  at  regohir 
intervals  of  about  four  hours;  afterward,  when  the  teeth  are  beginning  to  appear,  the 
child  need  not  suck  more  than  four  times  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  some  artificial  food 
being  given  to  it  twice  during  the  same  period.  This  at  first  may  consist  of  soft  bread 
steeped  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  cow's  milk;  and  subsequently 
a  little  broth,  free  from  salt  and  vegetables,  may  be  ffiven  once  a  day.  The  spoon 
is  now  the  best  medium  of  feeding,  as  the  food  should  be  more  solid  than  could  be 
drawn  through  the  sucking  bottle.  The  lime  of  weauinff  should  be  that  indicated  by 
nature,  when,  by  providing  the  child  with  teeth,  she  furnishes  it  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  its  nourishment  from  substances  more  solid  than  milk.  If  the  infant  hsisbeen 
gradually  accustomed  to  a  diminished  supply  of  maternal  and  an  increase  of  artificial 
food,  weaning  will  be  a  comparatively  etisy  process;  and  mucht)f  that  suffering  both  to 
parent  and  cfflld  will  be  spared,  which  commonly  ensues  when  a  sudden  change  is  made. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  period  of  weaning  varies  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelve  month; 
sometimes  the  child  is  kept  to  the  breast  for  a  much  longer  period,  from  the  popular 
idea  that  lactation  prevents  pregnancy,  but  such  unnaturalfy  prolonged  lactation  is 
usually  injurious  to  both  mother  and  child. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  inexpedient  or  impossible  for  a  mother  to  suckle  her  own 
child,  the  choice  of  a  wet-nurse  becomes  a  subject  of  much  importance.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Maunsell  lays  down  the  following  important  practical  rules:  "The  great  thing 
we  have  to  look  to  is  to  ascertain  that  both  the  woman  and  her  child  are  in  good  health; 
and  of  this  we  must  endeavor  to  judge  by  the  following  signs:  The  woman's  geneml 
appearance  and  form  should  be  observed,  and  they  ought  to  be  such  as  betoken  a  sound 
constitution.  Her  skin  should  be  free  from  eruptions;  her  tongue  clean,  and  indicaiiog 
a  healthy  digestion;  her  gums  and  teeth  sound  and  perfect;  the  breasts  should  be  firm 
and  well  formed— not  too  large  or  flabby— and  with  perfect,  well  developed  nipples. 
We  should  see  that  the  milk  flows  freely,  upon  slight  pressure;  and  we  should  allow  a 
little  of  it  to  remain  in  a  glass  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  its  quality.  It  should  Iw 
thin,  and  of  a  bluish-white  color;  sweet  to  the  taste;  and  when  allowed  to  stand,  should 
throw  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  cream.  A  nurse  should  not  be  old,  but  it  is  better 
that  she  shouW  have  had  one  or  two  children  before,  as  she  will  then  be  likely  to  have 
more  milk,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  experience  in  the  management  of 
infants.  Having  examined  the  mother,  we  must  next  turn  to  the  child,  which  should 
be  well  nourished,  clean,  and  free  from  eruptions,  especially  on  the  head  and  buttocks. 
We  should  also  carefully  examine  its  mouth,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  free  from  sores  or 
aphtha?.  If  both  woman  and  child  bear  such  an  examination,  we  may  with  tolerable 
security  pronounce  the  former  to  be  likely  to  prove  a  good  nurse.**— Cjp.  cit  pp.  44,  45. 
In  one  respect,  we  differ  from  this  eminent  physician.  He  holds  that  "  the  more 
recently  the  nurse's  own  confinement  has  taken  place,  provided  she  has  recovered  from 
its  effects,  the  better."  Supposing  a  nurse  is  requirea  for  a  new-born  infant,  this  rule 
holds  good ;  but  provided  a  nurse  is  required  for  an  infant  of  three  or  four  months  old 
(for  example),  it  is  preferable  to  obtain  a  nurse  whose  milk  is  of  that  age.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  general  physiological  law  that  the  age  of  the  milk  should  correspond  to  the  age 
of  the  infant;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  infant  taken  at  any  given  age  from  its  mother, 
before  the  normal  period  of  weaning,  should  be  provided  with  a  nuree  who  was  confined 
about  the  same  time  as  its  own  mother- 

A  wet-nurse  should  be  very  much  preferred  to  any  kind  of  arttfleial feeding;  but  pecu- 
liar cases  may  occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  nurse ;  or  an  infant  whose  mother 
is  incapable  of  nourishing  it  may  be  the  subject  of  a  disease  that  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  infant  to  the  nurse.  In  these  cases,  a  food  must  be  provided  as  nearly  as 
possible  resembling  the  natural  food;  and  this  is  naturally  sought  tor  among  the  food  of 
animals.    The  milk  of  the  cow  is  most  commonly  used,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
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iie  most  easily  obtained;  bilt  ass's  milk  more  nearly  resembles  hnman  milk,  as  is  shown 
rom  the  following  comparative  analyses  by  professor  Playfair: 

Wonuin.  Cow.  Ass. 

Caseine 1.5  4.0  1.9 

Butter 4.4  4.6  1.8 

Sugar 5.7  8.8  6.3 

Ashes 0.5  0.6 

Water 88.0  89.0  90.5 

lie  most  important  difference  between  cow's  milk  and  woman's  milk  is  the  great  excess 
f  caseine  in  the  former.  The  former  fluid  may,  however,  be  made  to  resemble  the 
liter  in  composition  in  either  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  On  gently  heating  cow's  milk, 
membrane  of  caseine  forms  on  the  surface;  by  removing  two  or  three  of  these  racm- 
ranes  as  they  fonn,  we  can  reduce  the  quantity  of  caseine  to  the  desired  extent;  or  (2) 
^e  may  dilute  cow's  milk  with  twice  its  bulk  of  pure  water,  and  add  a  little  sugar, 
his  food  should  be  administered  at  a  natural  temperature  (of  about  98°)  through  a 
J ckini|- bottle;  and  as  the  child  grows  older,  it  will  soon  be  able  to  take  natural  cow's 
lilk  without  inconvenience.  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  mixture  of  milk  and 
irinaceous  food  known  as  Liebig's  soup  for  children,  are  described  under  Soup. 

The  rules  regarding  the  times,  etc,  of  feeding  are  similar  to  those  laid  down  for 
ickling.  Assuming  that  the  infant,  whether  brought  up  at  the  breast  or  artificially 
jared,  lias  been  safely  weaned,  we  have  to  consider  what  rules  should  be  laid  down 
?garding  its  food  subsequently.  For  some  months  after  weaning,  the  food  should  con- 
st principally  of  semi-fluid  substances,  such  as  milk  thickened  with  baked  flour,  or 
ap.  to  which  a  little  sugar  should  be  added.  Light  broths  may  also  be  administered, 
specially  in  the  occasional  cases  in  which  milk  seems  to  disagree;  and  bread  and  butter 
lay  l)c  tried  in  small  quantity.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
model  of  a  suitable  diet  for  children,"  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
le  minds  of  all  young  mothers:  **  A  healthy  child,  of  2  or  3  years  old,  commonly 
wakes  hungry  and  thirsty  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  mornine:,  sometimes  even  earlier, 
mmediately  after  awaking,  a  little  bread  and  sweet  milk  should  be  given  to  it,  or  (when 
le  child  is  too  young  to  eat  bread)  a  little  bread-pap.  •  The  latter  should  be  warm;  but 
i  the  former  case,  the  bread  may  be  eaten  from  the  hand,  and  the  milk  allowed  to  be 
ruiik  cold,  as  it  is  well  at  this  meal  to  furnish  no  inducement  for  eating  beyond  that  of 
unger.  After  eating,  the  child  will  generally  sleep  aff>dn  for  an  hour  or  two;  and 
yoxit  nine  o'clock  it  should  get  its  second  meal,  of  bread  softened  in  hot  water,  which 
Lttcr  is  to  be  drained  off,  and  fresh  milk  and  a  little  sugar  added  to  the  bread.  Between 
Qe  and  two,  the  child  may  have  dinner,  consisting,  at  the  younger  ages,  of  beef,  mutton, 
r  chicken  broth  (deprived  of  all  fat),  and  bread.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth 
re  developed  to  admit  of  chewing  being  performed,  a  little  animal  food,  as  chicken, 
yixst,  or  boiled  mutton,  or  beef,  not  too  much  dressed,  should  be  allowed,  with  a  potato 
r  bread,  and  some  fresh,  well-dressed  vegetable,  as  turnips  or  cauliflower.  After  dinner, 
)me  drink  will  be  requisite;  and  a  healthy  child  requires,  and  indeed  wishes  for  noth 
ig  but  water.  Light,  fresh  table-beer  would  not  be  injurious  to  a  child  of  4  or  5  years 
Id.  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  the  child  mav  have  its  last 
leal  of  bread  steeped  in  water,  etc.,  as  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  healthy  child 
hich  has  been  in  the  open  air  during  the  greater  ijart  of  the  day,  will  be  ready  for  bed 
lortly  after  this  last  supply,  and  will  require  nothing  more  till  next  morning.  Similar 
?,i^inien  and  hours  may  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  childhood;  only  Jis 
IV  fourth  or  fifth  year  approaches,  giving,  for  breakfast  and  supper,  bread  and  milk 
itliout  water,  andeither  warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  weather  or  the  child's  inclina 
on.  The  supply  of  food  upon  first  awaking  in  the  morning  may  also  be  gradually  dis- 
)ntinued,  and  breakfast  be  given  somewhat  earlier. — Op.  dt.  pp.  80,  81. 

WE  ARE.  Meshech.  1713-86;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard.  1735,  studied  law 
3d  carried  on  a  successful  practice.  He  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  colonial 
gislature,  commissioner  at  the  Albany  colonial  congress,  1754;  chief  justice  of  the 
.  H.  supreme  court  in  1777;  and  president  of  the  state  from  1776  until  the  end  of  the 
ar,  and  again  in  1874.  He  displayed  great  vigor  during  the  revolution  in  i-aising  and 
quipping  troops. 

WEASEL,  Mustda,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  family  mustelidcs  (q.v.).  having  a  very 
ongated  body;  short  feet,  with  toes  quite  separate,  and  sharp  claws;  four  molar  teeth 
a  t?ach  side  above,and  five  below.  The  Common  Weasel  (M.  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  almost 
1  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, except  the  most  arctic  regions. 
s  range  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  n.  as  that  of  the  ermine.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
ustelidoi  of  the  old  world,  not  exceeding  2i  in.  in  height,  and  7i  in.  in  length,  from  nose  to 
Lil ;  the  tail  about  2^  in.  long,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  not  so  bushy  as  that  of  the  stoat 
r  ermine.  The  female  is  smaller  than  tlie  male.  The  head  is  large;  the  ears  short,  broad, 
id  rounded,  the  whiskers  long.  The  color  is  reddish-brown  on  the  upper  parts.sides,  legs, 
id  tail;  the  throat  and  belly  white.  The  eyes  are  small,  round,  and  black,  with  a  very 
uen  expression,  to  which  the  whole  habits  of  the  animal  correspond.     It  is  nimble  and,  j 

:;tive,  bold,  and  yet  wary.     It  may  often  be  seen  peeping  curiously  from  a  hole  in  a  wall^jOOQlC 
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but  vainly  does  the  school-boy  attempt  to  strike  it  with  a  stone.  Catching  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  him,  and  so  far  well,  for  it  is  ready  to  bite  severely.  It  is  a  most  persveriug 
hunter,  its  scent  as  keen  as  its  sight,  quarters  the  ground  like  a  dog,  and  wearies  out 
animals  larger  and  apparently  much  stronger  than  itself.  It  preys  on  mice,  rats,  voles, 
small  birds,  and  other  small  animals,  sometimeis  even  on  ha^s  and  rabbits,  robs  birds' 
nests,  devouring  the  young  birds  or  sucking  the  eggs,  and  is  occasioDnlly  troublesome 
in  poultry -yards,  killing  young  chickens.  It  climbs  walls  and  trees' with  CTeat  agility, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  water  in  pursuit  of  the  water-rat.  It  stmieiinics 
begins  by  abstracting  the  blood  of  the  animal  w^hich  it  has  killed,  and  generally  dtA-ours 
the  brain;  but  when  food  is  abundant,  it  carries  the  body  to  its  retreat,  where  a  cud 
siderable  quantity  of  prey  is  often  found,  the  weasel  preferring  to  cat  it  in  a  Imlf-puire- 
fied  state.  The  weasel  generally  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  most  active  at  night.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  strongest  in  hot  weather,  or  when  it  has  been  pui-^uid 
or  irritated.  It  is  capable  of  being  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  becomes  docile  and 
gentle.  The  female  w  easel  makes  a  nest  of  straw-leaves  and  moss  for  lier  j-oung  which 
are  produced  in  spring,  four  or  five  in  a  litter;  often  in  a  crevice  of  a  bank,  or  in  a 
hollow  tree.  The  fur  of  the  weasel  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  some  northern  connirics 
and  weasel-skins  are  exported  in  considerable  quantity  from  Siberia  to  China.  The 
weasel  sometimes,  but  rarely,  becomes  white  in  winter,  like  the  ermine.— The  ermine 
(q.v.),  or  stoat,  is  another  species  of  weasel. —America  has  several  species  of  wecsd.  of 
which  one  {M.  pimlUi)  is  rather  snuiller  than  the  comnion  weiisel  of  Europe,  and  hnsa 
shorter  tail.  It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  its  range 
extends  far  to  the  north.  In  the  United  States,  it  remains  brown  all  winter;  but  m  the 
fur-countries  it  becomes  white. 

WEATHEB  is  the  condition  (;f  the  atmosphere  at  ony  time  in  respect  of  beat,  moist- 
ure, wind,  rain,  cloud,  and  electricity ;  and  a  chan^  of  weather  implies  a  change  in  one 
or  more  of  these  elements.  From  the  direct  beanng  weather-changes  have  on  human 
interests,  they  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  closely  watched,  so  that  the  causes  bv 
which  they  are  brought  about  may  be  discovered,  and  their  approach  predicted  with 
some  confidence.  The  craving  in  the  public  mind  for  this  knowledge  is  strouifk 
attested  by  the  weather  prognostics  of  eveiy  language,  which,  with  much  that  is  shrewd 
and  of  considerable  value,  embrace  more  that  is  vague,  and  not  a  little  positively 
absurd. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  Moore,  Zadkiel,  and  other  almanac-makers  of  thai 
class,  except  as  proving  by  their  mere  existence  a  wide-spread  ignorance  of  even  the 
most  palpable  elements  of  physical  law.  Prognosticators  of  higher  pretensions  repeat- 
<dly  appear  before  the  public,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  their  predictions  are  laid 
lit)ld  01  by  the  newspapers,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  tlie  country.  Among  iliis  class 
■was  Mathieu  de  la  Drome,  whose  predictions  of  storms  and  rains  made  so  much  noirt, 
that  the  emperor  Napoleon  requested  the  celebrated  Leverrier  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  hia predictions  were  founded.  The  exposure  was  complete.  One  of  his 
principal  predictions  was  based  entirely  on  a  hifih  average  of  the  rain-fall  at  a  particular 
season.  On  examining  the  rain-fall  of  the  particular  years  from  which  the  average  had 
been  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  excess  was  entirely  "due  to  an  unprecedenledly  h«iTy 
lain  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  yeai-s  at  that  season.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
predictions  of  recent  times  was  made  by  an  Irish  nobleman  in  reference  to  Sept.,  1865. 
which  turned  out  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  prediction— dry,  warm,  and  fine,  beyond 
precedent  for  that  month.  The  celebrity  of  this  prediction  has,  however,  been  greatly 
reduced  by  other  predictions  made  since,  which  the  event  did  not  verify. 

The  changes  oi  the  moon  were  long,  and  in  many  minds  still  are,  regarded  as  sup- 
plying the  elements  of  prediction.  In  order  to  test  the  real  value  of  the  moon's  chances 
on  the  weather,  the  Greenwich  observations  of  50  years  were  carefully  examined,  audit 
was  found  that  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  weather  was  in  accordance  with 
the  prognostication  was  one  instance  less  than  those  in  which  the  weather  was  different 
When  brought  to  the  test  of  accurate  examination  and  figures,  the  theory  of  the  moon*« 
changes  on  the  coming  weather  is  by  this,  as  well  as  by  similar  investigations  of  old 
records  of  the  weather,  proved  to  be  a  delusion :  but  since  most  people  have  a  bias 
toward  forgettine  the  unsuccessful  and  remembering  the  successful  prognostications,  the 
theory  may  continue  to  be  accepted,  until  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  an 
more  generally  diffused. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Thomas  du  Boulay  predicted  the  general  character  of  the  weather 
of  each  summer  from  the  weather-conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  week  of  the 
spring  equinox  preceding,  supposing  that  the  general  character  of  the  weather  of  the 
next  six  months  is  already  settled,  and  that  it  only  requires  the  necessary  skill  to  read  its 
features,  since  these  will  remain  generally  constant  till  autumn.  For  a  few  years  he 
speculated  in  grain  on  the  faith  of  the  predictions,  which  turned  out  pretty  correcu 
Latterly,  however,  his  predictions  were  not  verified. 

Ihe  truth  M,  that  no  prediction  of  the  v>eather  can  he  made,  in  the  Briiish  idand»at  Uatt, 
for  more  than  about  tioo  daps  beforehand.  Any  attempt  at  a  longer  prediction  is  illusory. 
We  would  here  refer  to  the  article  Stobhb,  as  showing  the  possibility  and  mode  of  makirg 
real  predictions  of  the  weather.    Almost  all  the  weather-changes  of  Europe  begm  from 
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stward,  and  pass  over  Great  Britain,  following  a  generally  easterly  courBe.  Unsettled 
)ad  weather  is  accompanied  with  a  low  barometer;  elsewhere,  the  barometer  is  higher, 
ppose  that  from  weather-telegrams  received,  it  is  seen  that  everywhere  in  Europe 
ometers  are  high,  no  storm  is  imminent  and  generally  none  is  likely  to  happen  for 
>ut  two  days  at  least.  But  if,  on  the  following  morning,  barometers  begin  to  fall  a 
le  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  an  easterly  wind  begins  to  blow  over  Great  Britain  and 
rway,  and  a  s.e.  wind  over  France;  then,  seeing  the  winds  blow  toward  the  lowest 
ometer,  or  rather  a  little  toward  the  right  of  it,  the  presumption  is  that  a  storm  of 
ater  or  less  severity  is  coming  up,  the  center  of  which  is  likely  to  pass  over  England. 
is  ought,  therefore,  to  be  closely  watched;  and  if  the  winds  keep  in  nearly  the  same 
Bction,  or  veering  slowly  toward  the  s.  and  w.,  increase  in  force,  and  barometers  in 
west  of  Ireland  fall  rapidly,  a  great  storm  is  portended,  of  the  approach  of  which 
rning  should  be  at  once  issued.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  winds  do  not  increase  in 
ce,  and  the  barometer  fall  only  slightly,  or  cease  to  fall,  the  storm  has  either  passed 
isi<lenibly  to  the  n.  of  the  British  islands,  or  its  approach  will  be  delayed  for  some 
le;  and  hence  no  immediate  warning  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  our  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  that  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  the  weather 
rond  two  days  at  tne  utmost.  In  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  places  toward  the  east 
Europe,  the  weatlier  may  be  predicted  for  a  longer  time  owing  to  the  more  easterly 
lation  of  these  places.  In  A-merica  also,  where  storms  advance  chiefly  from  w.  to  e., 
es  and  unsettled  weather  are  predicted  to  places  on  the  sea-board  in  the  east  some  days 
ore. 

The  collecting  of  this  information  by  the  telegraph  is  a  work  which,  owing  to  the 
)ense,  governments  only  can  accomplish;  and  from  its  public  importance,  it  is  an 
unibent  duty  which  they  should  discharge  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-faring  and  agri- 
tural  population.  A  good  deal  may,  however,  be  done  by  each  one  for  himself,  by 
erving  his  barometer,  the  winds,  and  the  face  of  the  sky — especially  the  cirrus  cloud 
lie  most  elevated  and  delicate  of  the  clouds.  But  ere  these  simple  observations  can 
turned  to  account,  and  made  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  prediction,  some  knowledge 
the  general  features  of  storms  (q.v.)  is  indispensable.  These  specially — (1)  Storms 
ra  a  circular  area;  and  ^advance  in  an  easterly  direction,  bearing  a  low  barometric 
ssure  with  them.  (8)  Winds  blow  from  a  high  to  a  low  barometer,  the  observer, 
[iding  with  his  back  to  the  wind,  having  always  the  low  barometer  to  his  left  in  the 
them  hemisphere,  and  (4)  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  the  pressure, 
to  the  steepness  of  the  barometric  gradient.  (6)  Storms  are  first  noticed  in  the  upper 
ions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  region  of  the  cirrus  cloud.  (6)  In  front  of  the  storm 
air  is  warm  and  humid ;  in  the  rear  of  it,  cold,  or  cool  and  dry.  With  such  observa- 
13,  requiring  only  a  barometer  intelligently  interpreted,  particularly  if  hills  form  part 
tiie  landscape,  the  character  of  the  weather  may,  be  foreseen  for  one  day,  or  even  on 
«8ions  longer. 

To  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  not  high  winds  but  hails,  heavy  rains,  frosts 
I  fine  weather  are  what  are  required  to  be  known.  Such  forecasts  have  been  issued 
some  time  by  gen.  Myer  in  the  United  States,  were  also  begun  ii>  France  by  Lever- 
•  shortly  before  his  lamented  death,  and  are  gradually  being  introduced  over  the  con- 
;nt  of  Europe,  with  great  advantage  to  those  national  interests.  But  though  no  pre 
tion  of  the  weather  for  weeks  or  months  beforehand  can  be  made  with  any  preten- 
tis  to  trustworthiness,  yet  guesses  or  surmises  may  be  formed  not  without  some  value, 
observation  goes  to  prove  that  predictions  based  on  solar  or  other  astronomical  causes 
without  foundation,  and  that  averages  based  on  terrestrial  observations  are  the  only 
des  in  the  matter.  Of  this  class  are  the  interruptions  which  occur  in  the  regular 
rch  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus,  cold  weather  generally  prevails 
m  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  April— that  is,  the  period  of  the  "  borrowing  days'' (O.S.), 
I  in  the  second  week  of  May;  and  these,  with  some  other  cold  and  warm  periodis,* 
almost  co-extensive  with  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  globe.  Hence,  then,  at 
se  times,  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  or  warm,  it  may  be  predicted  that  such 
Uber  will  last  for  several  days.  Again,  if,  after  a  long-con tinuea  prevalence  of  s.w. 
ids,  the  n.e.  wind  should  set  in,  it  is  highly  probable  tnat  easterlv  winds  will  prevail 
some  time;  so  that,  if  the  season  be  winter,  a  continuance  of  frost,  and  perhaps 
w,  may  be  looked  for;  but  if  midsummer,  the  weather  will  become  dry,  warm,  and 
cing,    But  suppose  easterly  winds  have  been  unusually  predominant  in  autumn,  and 
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'  I  have  examined  the  temperature  of  Scotland  for  a  nmnber  of  years  and  haye  shown  iJ<mr.  qf 
t.  Meteorolog.  Soc.  Nos.  Mil.,  xiv.,  xvi.)  that  the  following  Interruptions  occur  from  year  to  year, 
1  very  rare  exceptions,  In  the  annual  march  of  the  BcottiBb  temperature: 


Biz  cold  periods. 


Three  warm  periods. . 


1.  7th  to  10th  February. 
8.  11th  to  14th  April 
&  9th  to  14th  May. 
4.  3Qth  June  to  4th  July. 
6.  6th  to  11th  August. 
6.  0th  to  ISth  November. 

1.  ISth  to  16th  July. 

2.  mh  to  16th  August. 
8.  8d  to  9th  December. 
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south-westerly  winds  begin  to  prevail  in  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of 
December,  it  is  most  probable  uiat  the  weather  will  continue  exceptionally  mild,  with 
frequent  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain  till  about  Christmas. 

A  good  bcgmning  has  been  made  in  India  by  Mr.  Bkuford  in  predicting  the  cbaiader 
of  the  monsoon  season,  it  having  been  shown  by  him  that  abnormal  distributions  of 
atmospheric  pressure  which  happen  to  prevail  about  its  commencement,  tend  to  perpctu* 
ate  themselves  during  the  season.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  rains  depends  on  the 
distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  forecasts  of  the  coming  monsoon  have  been  isfiued, 
which  thus  proceed  from  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  event  has  shown  them  to  have  beeu 
remarkably  succcasful.  It  may  be  predictod  that  as  systematic  observation  advance^ 
the  power  to  predict  the  character  of  the  ooming  season  will  be  extended  to  higher  lati- 
tudes.    See  3IETEOBOLOOT. 

WXATBTEBIKG,  a  slight  inclination  given  to  the  top  of  a  cornice  or  molding,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  lodging  on  it.  | 

W£Ay£B-BIBD,  Ptoceus,  a  genus  of  bird  of  the  finch  family  {fringillida),  of  a  group 
or  sub-family  {ploceina),  to  most  of  which  the  name  weaver-bird  is  extended.  Tm  \ 
name  has  reference  to  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  nests  of  these  birds,  which  aie  i 
woven  in  a  very  wonderful  mauuer  of  various  vegetable  substances,  and  are  object^j  of 
great  interest.  The  ploeeince  ore  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and 
of  Australia;  none  being  found  in  Europe  nor  in  America.  The  species  are  numcruui 
They  are  small  birds,  with  a  strong  conical  bill,  the  ridge  of  which  is  slightly  curvol,  I 
the  tip  entire.  The  cluws  are  large  and  very  long.  The  wings  are  pointed,  the  tir^t 
quill  remarkably  short.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  form  imd  appearance  of  thcnc-j  ! 
constructed  by  different  species.  One  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  Philippine 
Weaver  (P.  PhiUppinus),  the  bay  a  (q.v.)  of  India.  Many  of  the  other  wcaver-binis 
construct  nests  pretty  much  on  the  same  plan  with  this — pouches  elongated  into  luU-s, 
entering  from  below;  those  of  some  are  kidney  shaped,  and  the  entrance  is  in  the  sidt. 
They  very  generally  suspend  their  nests  in  the  same'  way  from  the  exti^mctics  of  I 
branches,  and  often  prefer  branches  which  hang  over  water,  probably  as  affording 
further  security  against  monkeys,  squirrels,  snakes,  and  other  enemies.  Social  habi's 
are  very  prevalent  among  them,  and  many  nests  of  the  same  species  are  often  fouuJ 
close  together.  Some  of  them  attach  tbe  nest  of  one  year  to  that  of  the  year  preceding, 
as  the  ploceus  pe7mii9  of  Madag:iscar,  which  sometimes  thus  makes  five  nests  in  succt^ 
sion,  one  hanging  to  another.  Some  of  the  African  species  build  their  nests  in  coai- 
panv,  the  whole  forming  one  structure.  Thus,  the  Social  or  Kepublican  wcavcr- 
tird  of  south  Africa  (pl'Oetnis  socius  or  phUattfrKft  lepidvs)  constructs  a  kind  of  umbrelU 
like  roof,  under  which  800  or  1000  nests  have  been  founds  the  nests  like  the  cells  of  i 
honeycomb,  and  arranged  with  wonderful  regu\arjty.  An  acacia  with  straight,  smo^^lb 
stem,  such  as  predaceous  animals  cannot  easuy  climb,  is  often  selected  by  the  bird^^t- 
munitv.  When  the  situation  is  chosen,  the  birds  begin  by  constructing  the  roof,  tihi^h 
is  made  of  coarse  grass,  each  i^air  afterward  build  their  own  nest,  which  is  attached  to 
the  roof.  As  new  nests  are  built  every  year,  the  weight  of  the  structure  often  becomes 
so  great  as  to  break  down  its  support.  Textor  erythrorhynchus  is  a  bird  of  the  weaver 
croup,  which  is  commonly  seen  in  south  Africa  accompanying  herds  of  buffaloes,  and 
feeding  on  the  bots  and  other  insects  which  infest  them,  alighting  on  their  backs  to  pi(  k 
them  out  of  the  hide.  The  bird  Is  often  of  great  use  to  the  bufuilo  in  another  way.  \  y 
^ivinjj  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  whydaw  birds  (q.v,)  or  widow  birds, 
ike  wise  belong  to  the  group  of  ploceimB, 

WEAVING,  the  art  by  which  threads  or  yarns  of  any  substance  are  interlaced  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  web.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  for 
clothing  was  always  a  first  necessity  of  mankind.  The  methods  by  which  weaving  ii^ 
now  accomplished  have  been  explained  under  loom  (q.v.);  it  therefore  only  remains  to 
describe  the  variations  which  mav  be  effected  by  ingenious  applications  of  tlie  powers 
of  the  loom;  and  as  these  are  almost  endless,  some  of  the  more  common  and  easily 
understood  will  be  chosen.  The  simplest  form  of  weaving  is  that  employed  in  mmkb:; 
the  mats  of  uncivilized  nations.  These  consist  of  single  lin twisted  fillers,  usually  vece- 
table,  armnced  side  by  side  to  the  width  required,  ancf  of  the  length  of  the  fibers  them- 
oelves,  which  are  tied  at  each  end  to  a  stick,  which  is  so  fixed  as  to  keep  the  fiber 
straight,  and  on  the  same  plane.  Then  the  weaver  lifts  up  every  other  of  these  longi 
tudinal  threads,  and  passes  under  it  a  transverse  one,  which  he  first  attaches  by  tying  or 
twisting  to  the  outermost  fiber  of  the  side  he  commences  with,  and  afterward  in  the 
same  way  to  that  on  the  other  side,  when  it  has  passed  tlirough  the  whole  series.  The 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  spinning  threads  of  any  length  enables  more  advanced  nations 
to  give  great  length  to  the  warp,  or  series  of  threads  which  are  first  airanired,  and  to 
pass  the  weft  or  transverse  thread  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  a  shuttle,  without 
the  necessity  of  fixing  at  the  sides.  The  mechanical  appliances  already  described  uodcr 
Loom  aid  these  operations  to  an  amazing  extent.  That  kind  of  weaving  which  consists  of 
passing  the  weft  alternately  over  and  under  each  thread  of  the  warp  is  called  plain  weaving: 
but  if  the  weaver  takes  up  first  one  and  then  two  threads  alternately  of  the  warp  sen><. 
and  passes  the  weft  under  them  for  the  first  shoot  of  his  shuttle,  and  raises  those  which 
were  left  down  before  for  the  second  shoot,  he  produces  a  cloth  with  a  veiy  different 
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appearance,  called  twill  (q.v.),  mauy  varieties  of  which  may  be  produced  by  varying  the 
numbers  missed  or  taken  up--as,  for  example,  one  and  ihree,  instead  of  one  Una  two. 

There  are  few  arts  wliich  require  more  patience  or  skill  than  weaving.  As  many  as 
from  one  to  two  thousand  threads  often  constitute  the  warp;  and  these  threads  may  be 
8o  varied  in  quality  (see  Tarn)  as  to  produce  many  varieties  of  fabric.  From  that  cause 
alone  there  are  almost  infinite  variations.  Many  may  be  produced  by  the  order  in 
wliich  the  threads  are  lifted  for  the  passage  of  the  weft — that  of  itself  can  also  vary  as 
much  or  more  in  its  quality  and  other  circumstances,  bo  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
-weaver  finds  incessant  opportunities  for  its  display,  and  nice  arithmetical  calculations 
are  required  in  estimating  and  allotting  the  numerous  threads  to  the  endless  variety  of 
patterns  which  are  constantly  passing  through  the  looms.  A  really  practiod  knowledge 
of  weaving  can  only  be  obtained  by  workine  with  looms,  and  studying  such  technical 
treatises  as  Watson's  The<n'y  and  Practice  of  ws  Art  of  Weaving^  and  some  of  the^elabor^ 
ate  treatises  by  the  French  weavers. 

There  is  no  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  inventions  and  improvements  are  more 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  than  in  weaving;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  rarely  affect  the  general  principles  of  the  process.  In  1867,  however,  the 
novelty  of  conrex  weaving  by  machineiy  was  introduced,  and  although  only  at  present 
applied  to  ladies*  stays,  seems  to  promise  a  wide  application  to  clothing  generally,  and 
many  other  purposes. 

Out  of  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  to  weave 
by  machinery  a  convex  surface,  such  as  is  required  in  several  articles  of  clothing,  hardly 
one,  up  to  tne  present  time,  has  succeeded.  This  failure  has  been  owing  partly  to 
deficiencies  in  the  various  inventions  of  this  kind,  and  partly  to  the  costliness  of  cariy- 
iug  them  out.  At  last,  after  long  and  patient  trials,  a  patent  convex  weaving-loom  lias 
"been  Invented  that  not  only  answers  all  the  purposes  oi  the  hand  loom,  hitherto  exclu- 
sively used,  but  also  possesses  the  advantage,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  country 
where  labor  is  scarce,  of  doing  ten  times  the  amount  of  work  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
With  the  hand-loom,  one  man  can  make,  at  the  very  utmost,  only  four  pair  of  stays  in 
a  day,  whereas  the  new -invented  convex  weaving  machine  turns  out  40  pair  daily.  The 
Fupcrior  lightness  and  flexibility  of  woven  stays,  and  their  perfect  freedom  from  hard 
seams,  have  increased  to  a  very  large  extent  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods.  Up  to 
the  present  moment,  hand-labor  alone  has  been  employed  in  France  and  Wllrtemberg, 
two  countries  where  they  have  been  most  extensively  manufactured.  In  the  United 
Blates,  however,  where  the  high  wages  for  hand-labor  have  necessitated  the  most  exten- 
sive use  of  machinery,  this  system  could  not  be  adopted  with  any  possibility  of  pecuni- 
ary success;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  a  loom  for  weaving  of  stays  and  other 
convex  goods  had  to  be  invented.  This  loom,  which  was  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  M.  Opper,  for  the  convex  weaving  company  in  New  York,  does  the  work 
autoniaticflllv  and  to  perfection. 

The  principle  of  a  constant  length  of  travel  for  the  shuttle  was  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity ;  but,  as  it  is  necessary,  in  weaving  the  gores,  that  the  weft-thread  should 
pass  through  only  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  warp,  the  Jacquard  has  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  portion  of  the  warp  required  to  be  woven  in  that  part. 
It  is  impossible  by  mere  verbal  description  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  this  ingenious 
machine  without  seeing  it  in  operation. 

Bonelli's  loom  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  costly  ^rf orated  cards 
of  a  Jacquard  loom  an  endless  bandof  paper  covered  with  tinfoil,  on  which  the  required 
pattern  is  traced  with  a  varnish,  rendering  the  parts  thus  covered  non-conducting.  This 
band  of  paper  passes  under  a  series  of  thm  metallic  teeth,  each  connected  with  a  small 
electro-magnet,  and  these  magnets  act  on  a  series  of  small  pistons.  According  as  these 
teeth  come  in  contact  with  the  metallic  surface  or  the  varnish,  so  is  a  series  of  holes  in  a 
j)erforated  plate  closed  or  opened  when  an  electric  current  is  passing.  The  perfora- 
tions in  the  plate  correspond  to  the  punched  holes  in  the  cards  of  a  Jacquard,  and  act 
in  the  same  way  upon  its  needles.  See  Jacquard  Loom.  Bonelli's  loom,  though  it 
was  perfect  enough  far  practical  work  in  1860,  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use.  It  is 
fully  described  in  the  Society  of  Art£  Journal,  Jan.  6,  1860. 

WEBB,  a  CO.  in  s.  Texas,  having  the  Rio  Grande  for  its  w.  boundary,  separating  it 
from  Mexico;  1200  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,273—3,502  of  American  birth,  182  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Laredo. 

WEBB,  Alexandbb  8„  b.  N.  Y.,  1885;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  to 
the  artillery.  He  was  stationed  in  Florida  and  on  the  frontier,  and  was  for  4  years 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  aided  in  the  defense  of  fort  Pickens.  He  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
was  attaclied  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  peninsula  campaign  of  1862,  and  was 
appointed  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  in  1868.  At  Gettysburg  he  led  a  brigade,  where  he 
was  wounded.  In  1864  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Returning  to  the  service  early  in  1865,  he  was  Meade's 
chief  of  staff  till  the  close  of  the  war.    Since  1871  he  has  been  president  of  the  college 

of  the  city  of  New  York.  (  "  ^^r-tT/> 
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WEBB,  Charles  Henry,  b.  N.  Y.»  1885.  When  a  young  man  he  visited  CalifornU, 
and  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  T?is  Cal{farnuin.  He  has  since  written  sketches  and 
humorous  articles  under  the  pseudonym  of  ''John  Paul  "  He  has  also  written  seyeral 
burlesque  dramas,  and  is  the  inventor  of  an  *' adding  machine." 

WEBB,  Georob  James,  b.  Mass.,  1805;  an  eminent  composer  and  teacher  of  music; 
professor  for  several  years  in  tlie  Boston  acadmy  of  music.  He  has  published  American 
Glee  Book;  Common  School  Songster;  The  Vocal  Glass  Book  for  Schools;  MdssaehudeUt 
Collection  of  PScUmody;  Orthophony;  Cantica  Eeelesiastica;  and  with  William  Kason 
(whose  wife  was  his  daughter)  some  musical  publications. 

WEBB,  James  Watson,  b.  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  1802;  entered  the  XJ.  B.  army  m  1819 
as  2d  lieut.  of  artillery,  was  stationed  in  the  west,  and  in  1827  resigned  his  commiflsioD. 
In  1829  he  founded  the  Morning  Cowier  and  New  York  Enquirer,  by  unitine  the  Enquirer 
with  the  Courier,  which  he  had  then  owned  for  two  years;  and  was  its  eaitor  and  sole 
proprietor  for  about  thirty  years.  In  1849  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  minister  to 
Austria;  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  the  same  capacity  in  1861;  and  in  the  same 
year  president  Lincoln  appointed  him  minister  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Brazil, 
where  he  remained  until  1869,  with  the  exception  of  an  absence  In  Europe,  in  which  be 
negotiated  the  secret  treaty  with  the  French  emperor  for  the  removal  of  French  troops 
from  Mexico.     Since  his  return  from  Brazil,  gen.  Webb  has  resided  in  New  York  city. 

WEBB,  Samuel  Blatchley,  1753-1807;  b.  Wethersfleld.  Conn.;  educated  under 
the  supervision  of  his  step-fatlicr,  Silas  Deanc,  he  Avas  early  taught,  and  deeply  imbibeil, 
the  political  principles  of  American  independence.  Excitedby  the  news  from  Lexing- 
ton, yoim^  Webb  left  Wetliersfield  commanding  a  company,  which  he  conducted  to 
Bunker  Hill.  For  his  discretion  and  valor  in  that  battle  he  was  made  a  lieut.col.,  auJ 
private  secretary  to  gen.  Washington.  He  wrote  the  order  announcing  in  New  York 
July  9,  1776,  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  refused  to  receive  a  letter  from  lor»l 
Howe,  directed  to  Geortre  Wnshinglon,  esq.  He  fought  bravely  on  Bunker  Hill  and 
Long  Island,  at  White  Phxlna,  Trenton,  and  Brandywine.  In  1777  col.  Webb  raist'd 
and  equipped  the  8d  Connecticut  regiment,  commanding  which  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  not  exchanged  till  1780.  He  then  received,  as  brevet  brig.gen.  the  command  before 
held  by  baron  Steuben.  At  his  home  in  Wethersfleld,  in  May,  1781  (the  house  is  slill 
standing,  1881),  he  entertained  gen.  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  in  their  impor- 
tant conference.  In  1783  he  was  one  of  the"  sixtoen  officers  who  formed  the  society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  In  1789  gen.  Webb  married  Miss  Catharine  Hogeboom,  of  Claverack, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  afterward  resided  till  his  death  in  1807. 

WEBBE,  Samuel,' 1740-1816;  b.  Minorca,  then  an  English  possession;  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  a  time  was  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-malser.  He  became  a  music  copier, 
learned  musical  composition,  and  produced  a  great  quantity  of  religious  pieces,  glees, 
catches,  and  songs,  many  of  them  of  high  merit.  His  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
was  extensive.     Samijsl,  his  son,  b.  1770,  was  also  noted  as  a  composer. 

WEBBER,  Samubl.  d.d.,  1759-1810;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1784;  studied 
theology,  and  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  pbl 
losophy  in  Harvard  college,  1789-1806,  and  president  of  the  college  from  1806  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  **  boundary  commissioners"  appointed  by  our  government  to 
settle  the  dispute  about  the  n.e.  boundary. 

WEBER,  a  CO.  in  n.  Utah,  having  the  Great  Salt  lake  for  its  w.  boundary;  drained 
by  Weber  river;  containing  a  part  of  (he  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains;  540  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  12,597— «, 710  of  American  birth,  68  colored.     Co.  seat,  Ogden. 

WEBER,  Albrecht  Fbiedrich,  b.  Breslau  1825;  studied  in  Bre.s1au,  Bonn,  and  ia 
Berlin  with  Bopp,  l>ecame  an  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  visited  England  and  Prance  in 
1846.  In  1856  ne  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  ancient  Indian  languages 
and  literature  at  Berlin;  in  1867  full  professor.  He  published  Indisefie  ShuUen,  10  vols. 
(1849-67),  containing  information  in  relation  to  the  metrical  system  of  Indian  antiquity, 
etc.  He  has  translated  Indian  dramas,  and  edited  the  Whits  Yqfur-Veda,  8  vofs. 
(1849-69). 

WEBEE,  Carl  Maria  von,  a  musical  composer  of  high  eminence,  was  b.  at  Eutio 
in  Holstein,  Dec.  18,  1786.  Musical  and  dramatic  talent  had  been  hereditary  in  hifl 
family  for  some  generations;  his  father,  by  turns  officer  in  the  army  of  the  palatinate, 
finance  minister  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  music-director  to  the  prince  bishop  of  Eutin, 
and  head  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  led  a  somewhat  Irregular  and  checkered 
life.  Young  Weber  snowed  early  a  genius  for  music,  but  his  Instructors  were  often 
changed,  In  consequence  of  his  father's  change  of  residence.  The  teachers  to  whom  he 
owed  most  were  Hauschkel  at  Hildburghausen,  Michael  Haydn  at  Salzburg,  and  Valcsi 
and  Eiilcher  at  Munich.  His  father's  impatience  and  want  of  judgment  were  injurious 
to  him  in  many  ways,  particulary  in  the  efforts  made  to  bring  him  before  the  public 
prematurely  as  a  muslcalprodigy.  At  the  age  of  18  he  composed  an  opera  called  Dit 
Macht  der  lAebe  und  des  Weins,  When  but  14  Ills  second  opera.  Das  Watimddchen,  was 
brought  out,  without  much  success  at  first;  but  was  afterward  far  better  received  than 
he  himself  thought  It  deserved.  The  next  effort  of  the  younff  opera  composer  was 
Pieter  SchmcU  und  seine  Naehbam,  composed  at  fc^alzburg  in  1801,  luid  performed  at 
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icnna  with  but  indifferent  success.  At  Vienna  he  became  acquinted  in  1808  witli  . 
:)seph  Haydn  and  the  abbe  Vogler,  and  studied  for  some  time  under  the  latler.  In  1804 
13  left  Vienna,  to  be  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Breslau,  and  while  resident  there  com- 
Dsed  the  greater  part  of  his  opera  of  Rubemhl.  We  next  find  him,  in  1806,  with  prince 
ugene  of  WUrtemberg  at  liis  court  of  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia,  where  he  composed  two 
mphonies  and  three  concertos.  In  1807  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  as  private  secretary  to 
uke  Ludwig,  becoming  also  musical  instructor  to  his  children;  and  while  there  he 
imposed  the  opera  of  Silvana,  and  a  cantata  called  Der  erste  Ton,  besides  overtures, 
loral  pieces,  and  piano-forte  works.  Getting  into  disfavor  and  pecuniary  embaiTass- 
lents,  the  result  of  his  father's  recklessness,  he  was  dismissed  tlie  court  of  Wlirtem- 
L*rg.  and  took  up  his  residence  successively  in  Mannheim,  Heidelberg,  and  Darmstadt, 

which  last  place  he  composed  his  operetta  of  Abu  Hassan.  He  then  made  a  musical 
>ur  through  Germany,  during  which  his  concerts  were  everywhere  well  attended, 
rom  1813  to  1816  he  was  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague,  which  he  entirely  remodeled; 
id  during  his  residence  in  the  Bohemian  capital  composed  KampfundSUg,  and  Humer- 
us other  songs,  including  that  noble  national  series  from  Kdrner's  I^eierund  Sc/iwert, 
hich  had  no"  little  influence  in  rousing  patriotic  sentiment  during  the  war  of  liberation. 

In  1817  he  was  invited  to  form  a  German  opera  at  Dresden;  and  there  during  the 
^mainder  of  his  life,  he  held  the  post  of  kapellmeister  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  To  this 
eriod  belong  his  most  important  compositions,  including  Preciosa,  Der  Freischutz, 
'aryanthey  and  Oberon.  None  of  these  ^orks,  however,  were  first  brought  out  in  Dres- 
en.  The  music  to  Wolff's  Preciosa,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a  novel  by 
ervantes,  was  first  produced  on  the  Berlin  stage,  where  it  made  a  powerful  impression, 
he  author's  chef-cCcduvre,  the  opera  of  Freisdiutz,  the  libretto  or  which  was  written  by 
le  composer's  friend,  Friedrich  Kind,  also  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Prussian  capital  in 
^33.  It  was  a  great  success;  its  novelty  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  deep  thought  con- 
lined  in  it,  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Germany,  which  soon 
(tended  to  France  and  England.  Euryanthe,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1823,  was  not 
ulte  so  warmly  received.  Bearing  more  the  impress  of  labor  and  cultivation,  and  less 
lat  of  the  composer's  natural  vein  of  romance,  it  has  never  been  in  such  general  favor 
5  its  predecessor.  Oberon  was  written  in  prospect  of  a  visit  to  London  to  a  libretto  sup- 
lied  by  Mr.  Planch^.  When  Weber  set  out  for  England,  he  was  already  struggling 
^ainst'^mortal  disease.  On  Mar.  8. 1836,  he  appeared  at  Convent  Garden  theater  ascon- 
uctor  of  a  selection  from  Freischutz;  and  on  April  13,  following  he  also  conducted,  on 
le  first  appearance  of  Oberon,  with  applause  on  both  occasions,  incessant  aind  uprorious. 
t  his  benefit  concert  on  May  36,  he  was  hardly  able  to  go  through  the  duty  of  conduc- 
»r;  and  on  June  5  he  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  house  of  sir  Georee  Smart,  whose 
Liest  he  was.  He  was  interred  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  Moorfields;  but  in  1844 
is  body  was  removed  to  Dresden;  and  a  statue  of  him  by  Reichel  was  erected  in  1860 
L  front  of  the  Dresden  theater.  Weber  was  married  in  1818  to  Carolina  Brandt,  an 
^ratic  singer  of  some  note,  daughter  of  Brandt  the  violinist,  by  whom  he  left  a 
imily. 

The  verdict  of  posterity,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporaries,  has  placed  Weber  in  the 
rst  rank  of  musictil  composers.  He  was  the  first  to  use  those  bola  effects  of  harmony 
id  modulation  whose  introduction  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  music.  In  his  operas, 
le  spirit  of  the  romantic  school  appears  in  its  brightest  and  most  captivating  form;  and 
le  overtures  are  masterpieces  of  imagination,  each  presenting  an  outline  of  the  work  to 
hich  it  belongs.  Besides  the  above  operas  and  songs,  his  musical  works  are  numerous, 
)mprising  concertos  for  the  piano-forte,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  violoncello— 
r mphonies  and  overtures,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  of  them  Insing 
le  overture  to  the  Behei^rscher  der  Oeisier.  Among  his  posthumous  writings  is  an  auto- 
iography.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  son,  baron  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  and 
jcently  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simson. 

WEBER,  WiLHELM  Eduard,  b.  1804,  Germany;  educated  at  Halle.  In  1835.  in 
^sociation  with  his  brother,  he  published  Die  Wellenlekre.  He  became  assistant  professor 
f  natural  philosophy  at  Halle  in  1837,  and  professor  of  physics  at  GOttingen  iti  1831.  He 
as  removed  from  his  position  at  GOttingen  m  1837  for  havmg  protested  ai^ainst  the  viola- 
on  of  the  constitution.  He  held  the  chair  of  physics  at  Leipsic,  1848-49,  when  he  was 
fstored  to  his  former  position  at  GOttingen.  His  researches  on  terrestrial  magnetism  in 
Dnncction  with  Gauss  are  well  known. 

WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  drained  by  Kinchafoona-  creek;  800  sq.m. ;  pop. 
0,  5,387—5,335  of  American  birth,  3,571  colored.     Co.  seat,  Preston. 

WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  central  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Lizard  rivers; 
50  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,950—11,730  of  American  birth,  8  colored.  Co.  seat.  Fort 
odge. 

WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  having  the  Green  river  for  its  n.e.  boundary; 
K)  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,346—14,187  of  American  birth,  1667  colored.     Co.  seat,  Dixon. 

WEBSTER,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  drained  by  bayou  Dorcheat;  containing 
ke  Bisiineau  in  the  s.  portion;  formed  dut  of  parts  of  Bossier  and  Claiborne  counties; 
>p.  '80,  10.005—9,924  of  American  birth,  5,683  colored.     Co.  seat,  Minden.  .  r  -^^^1^ 
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WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri;  drained  by  the  Niaugua  river,  the  James  river 
and  Fmley  creek;  540  sq.ra.;  pop.  '80,  12,176— 12,046  of  American  birth,  248  colored. 
Co.  seat,  Murshfield. 

WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Republican  river;  578  so.m. ;  pop. 
*80,  7,10&— 6,120  of  American  birth,  5  colored.    Co.  seat.  Red  Cloud. 

WEBSTER,  a  co.  in  central  West  Virginia;  400  sq.m.  pop.  '80,  8,207—3,187  of 
American  birth,  2  colored.    Co.  seat,  Webster  Court-House. 

WEBSTER,  Benjamin,  b.  England,  1800;  educated  for  the  navy,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1815  began  the  study  of  music.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  slacc  in 
1825.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  actors  of  the  time.  In  1887  he  became 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  theater,  where  Macready,  Wallack,  Matthews,  Miss  Faucit, 
and  other  eminent  actors  appeared,  and  for  which  Bulwer,  Knowles,  Jerrold,  Bernard, 
and  otliei-s  wrote  dramas.  He  was  afterward  manager  of  the  new  Adelphi  theater,  And 
the  Olympic,  from  which  he  retired  in  1874. 

WEBSTEB,  Daniel,  American  statesman  and  jurist,  was  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
18,  1782,  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer  Webster,  a  small  farmer,  and  justice  of  the  couDtv 
court.  He  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1797,  and  taught  school  in  winter  to  pay  bis 
expenses,  and  aid  his  brother,  Ezekiel,  who  became  a  distinguished  lawyer,  in  fitting  for 
college.  On  graduating  in  1801  he  commenced  to  study  law,  but  was  induced,  by  ibe 
offer  of  a  salary  of  $860  a  year,  to  become  pjeceptor  of  an  academy  at  Fr3'burg.  Mc. 
paying  his  board  by  coijying  deeds.  In*1804  he  went  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  law 
oflice  of  Mr.  Gore,  refusing  an  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  court  of  which  liis  father 
was  a  judge,  at  $1500  a  year.  In  1805,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  be 
established  himself  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  married  in  1808;  and  having  eng))g«d  in 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  federalist  party,  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  immedi- 
ately took  rank  wiih  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  His  speech  on  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  and  his  mastery  of  the  questions  of  currency  and  finance,  gave  him  a 
high  position;  but  he  determined,  in  1816,  to  remove  to  Boston,  where,  leaving  politics, 
lie  engiiged  for  several  years  in  legal  practice  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  character. 
In  1822  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention ;  and  Dec.  22, 
1822,  he  pronounced  at  Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  tlie  Pilgrims, 
the  first  of  that  remarkable  Feries  of  discourses,  or  orations,  which  gave  him  the  first 
rank  among  American  orators.  In  1825  he  gave  an  oration  at  the  layine  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Bunker  Hiil  monument;  in  1848,  one  on  its  completion.  In  1826  he  pro- 
nounced the  eulogy  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeflferson,  two  fathers  and  presidents 
of  the  American  republic,  who  died  oa  the  same  semi-centenary  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence;  and  in  1851  a  patriotic  discourse  on  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone" for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to 
congress  from  Boston,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  speeches  on  the  holy  alliance  ssd 
the  Greek  revolution,  and  his  labors  in  the  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  senator;  and  in  1880  rose  to  the  height  of  liis  forensic 
renown  in  a  speech  of  two  days,  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  right  of  **  nullification."  Webster  and  Clay  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  In  1889  he  visited  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France;  and  in  1841  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
gen.  Harrison,  and  remained  in  that  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who,  as  vice-president,  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  the  president,  until  1848.  In  1844  lie  aspired  to  the  presidencv,  hut  the 
choice  of  his  party  fell  upon  Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  supported,  but  unsuccessfully.  He 
was  chosen  senator  for  Massachusetss,  and  again,  in  1848,  was  disappointed  of  tlic  presi- 
dential nomination  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  victor  of  Buena  Vista,  gen.  Tay- 
lor. His  senatorial  ^orts  at  this  period  were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  union 
by  the  advocacy  of  compromises  on  the  slavery  question,  and  he  gave  offense  to  tlie 
abolitionists  by  defending  the  fugitive  slave  law.  In  1850  he  became  again  secretary  of 
stale  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore;  and  in  1852  was  once  more,  and  no  doubt  griev- 
ously, disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  nomination  to  the  presidency,  which  was  given 
to  gen.  Scott.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  defeat  of  his  rival;  but,  after  a  brief  illness, 
died  at  his  country  residence  at  Marshfleld.  Mass.,  Oct  24,  1852.  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
man  of  very  striking  appearance,  large,  swarthy,  with  deep  set  eyes,  a  deep  powerful 
voice,  and  a  solemn  and  earnest  manner.  His  collected  writings  and  speeches  have  been 
published  (6  vols.  8vo,  1851),  and  his  correspondence  (2  vols.  8vo,  1855). 

WEBSTER,  Daniel,  ll.d.  (ante),  was  b.  in  a  frontier  settlement  where  schools  ond 
competent  teachers  were  almost  unknown,  and  received  his  early  education  mostl-  frrn; 
his  father,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  a  farmer's  domestic  labors.  After  less  thar  a  jnr 
of  preparation  in  a  classical  academy,  and  in  the  family  of  a  countr}-  clergyman,  le 
entered  Dartmouth  college  before  he  was  15  years  of  age,  yet  such  was  his  force  of  char 
actcr  that  he  soon  became  first  in  his  class,  and  held  that  rank'  till  he  graduated  in  1801. 
Through  the  required  course  of  reading  and  study  for  the  profession  of  law  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching,  copying  legal  documents,  and  reporting  cases  decided  intbc 
state  and  U.  8.  courts.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  1^  soon  became  widely  known,  and  rapitHv 
rose  to  honorable  recognition  in  the  courts,  wnere  he  often  conferred  with  such  distin- 
guished jurists  as  Joseph  Story,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  Jei^miah  Masoiw^QQlp 
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The  war  of  1813  called  into  public  life  the  strongest  men  of  both  political  parties, 
and  Webster,  having  adopted  and  advocated  the  principles  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  war,  was  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in  congress.  His 
reputation  for  thorough  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  domestic  and  foreign,  pre- 
ceded him  and  secured  him  iiifluential  positions  on  tlie  most  important  com- 
mittees. His  speeches  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  on  the  great  Huancial  questions  which  then  agitated  and  divided  the  nation, 
evidenced  a  comprehensive  and  deep  insight  into  the  principles  involved,  and  the  imme- 
diTite  necessities  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  firm  adherence  to  the  measures  of  the  party 
he  represented.  They  were  imbued  with  such  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism,  and  uttered 
with  such  manifest  sincerity,  that  they  secured  for  him,  in  congress  and  through  the 
country,  univered  respect. 

After  twice  representing  New  Hampshire  in  con^ss,  Mr.  Webster  made  Boston  his 
permanent  home;  and  such  was  the  general  conviction  of  his  superiority  as  a  counselor 
and  advocate,  that  the  most  important  business  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  country 
scemeti  by  common  consent  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  his  clients  were  never  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  as  to  his  ability  or  integrity.  In  tlie  celebrated  case  of 
Dartmouth  college  he  supported  his  final  argument  with  an  array  of  judicial  opinions 
and  decisions  so  extensive  and  so  pertinent  to  this  case;  and  with  appeals  so  convincing, 
that  chief  justice  Marshall  rendered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court, 
reversinc  the  decisions  of  the  state  tribunals,  and  restoring  the  old  board  of  trustees  to 
their  clsumed  right  of  property  and  jurisdiction.  In  conducting  this  important  and  dif- 
ficult case  through  all  its  mtncacies,  and  over  all  obstacles,  to  this  successful  termina- 
tion, Webster  far  surpassed  public  expectation,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his 
future  popularity  and  success  as  a  constitutional  jurist  and  advocate. 

In  the  trial  or  the  Knapps,  in  Salem,  for  the  murder  of  Crowninshield,  and  in  the 
Girard  will  case,  where  he  was,  however,  successfully  opposed  by  that  distinguished 
advocate,  Horace  Binney,  Mr.  Webster  displayed  mastery  of  the  le^l  points  involved, 
industry  and  discrimination  in  selecting  and  arranging  judicial  opinions  and  decisions, 
and  oratorical  powers  to  chain  the  attention  and  fasten  the  intelligent  and  moral  con- 
viction or  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  and  through  all  his  life  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  dictated,  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  a  declaration  of  his 
unwavering  belief  in  Christianity. 

WEBSTER.  Ebenezer.  173»-1806;  b.  N.  H.;  a  soldier  under  Amherst  in  the 
French  war.  Settling  in  Salisbury,  now  Franklin,  N.  H.,  he  kept  a  tavern,  and  had  a 
farm  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  led  a  company  of  militia  to 
join  the  continental  army  at  Cambridge.  He  served  through  the  war,  at  whose  close  he 
was  a  col.  of  militia.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and 
from  1791  till  his  death  was  judge  of  the  Hillsborough  co.  court  of  common  pleas. 

WEBSTER,  HoR.\CE.  1794^1871;  b.  Vt.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1818,  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  infantry.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  for  seven  years;  in  1825  resigned  his  commission  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  college.     In  1848  he  was  made 

S resident  of  the  New  York  free  academy,  now  known  as  the  college  of  the  city  of 
Tew  York.     Prom  1852  to  1869  he  acted  as  professor  of  moral,  political,  and  intellectual 
philosophy,  as  well  as  president,  and  in  the  last  named  year  became  professor  ementus. 

WEBSTER,  John,  b.  England,  late  in  the  16th  c. ;  the  associate  in  play-writing  of 
Rowley,  Marston,  Dekker,  Drayton,  and  others.  His  best  dramas  are  The  W/ate  DevU 
(1612);  and  TJie  Dudim  of  Malfy  (1623). 

WEBSTEB,  Noah,  American  author  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1758,  and  entered  Yale  college  in  1774.  In  his  third  college  year,  he  sen'-ed 
iiiitlcr  his  fatlier,  a  militia  capt  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1781,  but  engaged  in  scholastic  and  literary  occupations.  Employed  in  teach- 
inir  a  school  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  he  prepared  his  Ghrarmnaticcd  Institutes  of  tlie  Ehtglish 
7>V77^«m^76,  published  in  three  parts;  and  edited  Governor  Winthrop*8  Journal,  In  1785, 
lie  wrote  aketches  of  American  Policy,  advocating  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution, 
a!ul  gave  public  lectures  on  the  English  language,  which  were  published  in  1789.  He 
taught  an  academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  on  the  constitution ;  and  in  1788,  pub- 
lished the  American  Magazine  in  New  Yovk.  After  a  few  years*  law  practice  at  Hart- 
ford, he  engaged,  in  1793,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Minerva,  a  federalist  daily  paper  in 
New  York.  In  1799,  he  published  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases, 
the  yellow  fever  having  broken  out  in  New  York;  and  pamphlets  on  international  law, 
banking,  and  finance.  In  1807,  he  published  A  Philosophical  and  PraeHeal  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language,  and  commenced  his  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
f/nage;  but  finding  difficulties  in  etymology,  he  devoted  ten  vears  to  its  study,  and  pre- 
pared a  Synopsis  ^  Words  in  Twenty  Languages;  then  began  his  dictionary  anew,  and  in 
seven  years  completed  it.  In  1824,  he  came  to  Europe,  to  consult  books  and  learned 
men,  spending  some  months  at  Paris  and  Cambridge.  In  1828,  an  edition  of  2,500  copies 
of  his  dictionary,  in  3  vols.  4to,  was  issued;  followed  by  one  of  3,<X)0  copies  in  England,  p 
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Numerous  abridgements  have  been  made,  which  found  a  large  sale.  His  Elementary 
8peUing-hook,  founded  on  his  InstituUSy  up  to  186'2,  had  been  sold  to  the  extent  of 
41,000,000  copies.  A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  diclionary 
was  finished  in  1866,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  the  must  complete  dictionary  of  the  English 
lanffuage  yet  published.  Mr.  W.  also  published  a  popular  Hutoryofths  United  ^ia, 
€ina&  Manual  of  Useful  Studies.  He  was  a  judge,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Amherst  college.     He  died  at  New  Hayen,  May  28,  1843. 

WEBSTER,  Noah,  ll.d.  (ante).  He  published,  1783,  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
a  series  of  papers  signed  Hoiiorius,  in  defense  of  the  soldiers'  pay-bill;  the  same  year  bis 
spelling-book.  He  traveled  in  the  south  to  procure  the  enactment  of  state  copyright 
laws,  the  confederation  not  having  the  requisite  power.  The  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  in  New  York,  on  which  he  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  he  relinquished,  1789; 
returned  to  Hartford,  and  after  some  years'  successful  practice  of  law,  established  in 
New  York,  1793,  a  daily  newspaper,  Trie  Minerva,  and  a  serai-weekly  edition,  ike  Iler- 
aldj  for  the  support  or  the  national  administration.  These  names  were  afterward 
changed  to  Commercial  Advertiser  and  New  York  Spectator'.  In  1795  he  wrote  for  hia 
paper  a  series  of  able  articles  under  the  signature  of  Curtius  in  defense  of  Jay's  treaiy 
with  England,  concluded  the  previous  year.  In  1798  he  terminated  the  editorial  con- 
nection with  his  journal  and  removed  to  New  Haven;  published,  1806,  a  Compendium 
DicUmiary,  and  soon  began  the  preparation  of  his  Ameiican  Dictionary  of  tha  English 
Language,  In  1840  a  second  edition  of  3,000  copies  was  issued  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
While  preparing  this  work  he  removed  to  Amlierst,  Mass.,  where  he  united  with  others 
in  founding  Amherst  college,  and  was  for  several  years  president  of  its  board  of  trusteea. 
He  represented  the  town  in  tlie  legislature.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
legislature,  and  a  jud^e  of  one  of  the  state  courts.  He  returned  to  New  Haven.  1822. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  1843,  he  revised  the  appendix  to  his  dic- 
tionary. A  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  professor  C.  A.  (Goodrich,  appeared, 
1848;  a  fifth,  greatly  improved  by  professor  Goodrich  and  president  Porter,  with 
numerous  pictorial  illustrations  (1864);  the  sixth  and  last  was  issued,  1880.  Of  the  1^- 
mentary  Spelling-book  more  than  70,000,000  copies  had  been  sold  up  to  1876.  Besides 
the  works  named  Dr.  Webster  published  Letters  to  a  Young  Gentleman  Commencing  hU 
Education;  The  Prompter;  Histary  of  Animals;  A  Collection  of  Papers  on  PoUtieal,  Lit- 
eraiy  and  Moral  Subjects;  Tlie  Holy  Bible^  with  Amendments  of  Vie  Languagey  a  revision 
of  the  English  version. 

WEBSTER,  Thomas,  b.  London.  1800;  became  an  art  student  in  the  Royal  academy, 
1820,  and  in  1825  obtained  the  first  medal  in  the  school  of  painting.  His  first  picture, 
*' Rebels  Shooting  a  Prisoner,"  was  exhibited  the  same  year,  and  since  then  he  has 
painted  a  very  large  number  of  popular  pieces,  most  of  them  relative  to  the  school  and 
play-life  of  children.  Among  the  best  are  ••Football,"  *'Thc  Smile,"  and  *'The 
Frown,"  and  "Dotheboy's  Hall."  Mr.  Webster  became.a  member  of  the  Royal  acad- 
emy in  1840. 

WEDDAHS,  or  Veddahs,  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  who 
were  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Singhalese,  543  B.C.,  under  Wejaga,  the 
first  Singhalese  king.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  great  forests  of  the  interior,  and  also  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  central  table-land.  Tliey  are  ^divided  into  two  tribes,  the 
foi^est  and  village  Veddahs.  The  former  have  neitlier  clothing  nor  habitations,  sul>pist 
on  wild  fruits  and  animals,  and  rests  on  the  branches  of  large  trees.  The  latter,  the 
more  civilized,  occasionally  go  down  to  the  lower  districts  to  excliange  their  came  and 
cattle  for  rice,  cloth,  iron,  etc.  They  live  in  huts  of  bark  and  mud,  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  though,  like  their  more  savage  brethren,  they  seek  their  chief  subsistence  in  the 
foR»8ts.  They  are  peaceable,  not  disposed  to  begin  an  insurrection,  though  easily  per- 
suaded to  join  one.  An  intelligent  Kandyan.  who  had  been  for  months  in  the  Veddah 
country,  informed  a  Wcsleyan  missionary  that  the  Kandyans  call  the.  forest  Veddahs  leaf 
Veddahs,  because  their  dress  is  made  of  leaves  tied  with  a  string,  the  village  Veddahs 
having  a  piece  of  cloth  half  a  yard  square  as  their  dress:  that  the  former  often  sleep  in 
hollow  trees,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  in  caves;  and  that  their  language  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  a  kind  of  Singhalese;  that  they  commonly  go 
two  or  three  together,  and  have  a  head  man  or  chief,  to  whom  they  render  a  kind  of 
subjection.  Without  acknowledging  British  rule,  they  pay  a  small  tribute  of  wild  honey, 
etc.  They  have  a  sort  of  religion  somewhat  resembling  the  Brahmanical.  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  remarks:  "This  extraordinary  race  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  people  living  for  a  series  of  nges  almost  in  a  state  of  quiescent  barlmriain, 
with  the  example  of  arts  and  civilization  almost  peipetually  before  their  eyes." 

WEDDERBURN,  Jameb,  1500-64;  b.  Scotland;  edited  with  his  brother  Roberta 
work  entitled  Ane  Compendious  Buike  of  Godly  and  SpirituaU  Sangs,  eoUeetit  autof  Stin- 
drie  Partes  of  tlie  Scripture,  vjyth  snndrte  ofuther  BaMates  changed  out  of  Prophane  Sangs 
for  avoyding  of  Smne  and  Harlotrie.  This  was  the  principal  psalm-book  used  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  re-published  by  sir.  J,  G.  Dalvell  in  his  Seottisfi  Poems  of  the  ISxteenfh 
Century.  To  Wedderburn  is  attributed  also  jthe  Cotnplaynt  of  Scotland,  said  to  be  the 
ouly  classic  work  in  old  Scottish  prose.  C    OOO I P 
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*^-«^  Weebo. 

WEBOE,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  in  principle  a  modification  of  the  inclined 
plane.  The  power  is  applied  by  pressure,  or  more  generally  by  percussion  to  the  back, 
thus  forcing  tlie  edge  forward.  Ihe  wedge  is  employed  for  such  purposes  as  the  split- 
ting of  wood,  the  fastening  firmly  of  the  handle  of  an  axe,  the  raising  of  a  ship  in  a  dry 
clock,  etc.  The  investigation  on  statical  principles  of  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
IV edge  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  the  power,  which  is  scarcely  ever  a  "pressure," 
being  always  assumed  to  be  one,  and  the  enormous  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  wedge 
l>eing generally  neglected;  the  theoretical  result  thus  arrived  at  is  that  the  pressure 
npplicd  at  the  back:  the  resistance  or  weight:  +  width  of  back  of  wedge:  length  of  side. 
Ill  the  application  of  the  wedire  to  the  splitting  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the 
si>lit  generally  extends  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  the  action 
of  the  latter  is  then  a  combination  of  the  action  of  the  wedge  with  that  of  the  lever;  in 
fact,  this  compound  action  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  applications  of  the  wedge  as  a 
cutting  or  splitting  weapon,  and  tends  further  to  complicate  the  statical  investigation  of 
its  mechanical  properties.  The  best  and  simplest  illustrations  of  the  single  wedge  are 
axes,  nails,  plugs,  planes,  chisels,  needles,  and  all  sharp-pointed  instruments. 

WEBOWOOB,  JosTAH,  the  creator  of  British  pottery  as  an  art,  was  b.  at  Burslem  in 
Staifordshire,  in  tlie  year  1780.  His  father  was  a  potter,  and  very  early  be  was  set  to 
work  at  the  same  business.  His  education  seems  to  have  been  of  the  scantiest.  After 
au  abortive  attempt  to  settle  himself  at  Stoke  with  a  partner  named  HarrisoQ,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  there  commenced  business  as  a  potter.  From  the  first, 
his  ardor  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  was  conspicuous.  His  first  efforts 
\vere  directed  to  the  refining  of  the  material,  and  soon  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  beau- 
tiful cream-colored  porcelain,  which  became  popularly  known  as  queen's  ware,  queen 
I'hnrlotte  having  DQuch  admired  it,  and  extended  her  patronage  to  the  manufacturer. 
Subsequently  other"  improved  materials  were  produced.  The  attention  of  Wedgwood 
Avas  not  less  assiduously  directed  to  consideration  of  form  and  decoration ;  he  busied 
liimself  in  emulating  the  grace  of  the  antique  models;  and  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Flax- 
man,  w^as  emplojx-d  to  furnish  designs  to  him.  In  this  way  what  he  found  a  rude  and 
1  arbarous  manufacture,  he  raised  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art;  and  he  found  his  reward  in 
the  speedy  amassing  of  an  immense  fortune.  In  1771,  he  removed  his  works  some  little 
>'  ny  from  Burslem;  and  to  the  new  site  he  cave  the  fanciful  name  Etruria,  as  that  of 
t  ii' country  of  old  most  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  ceramic  products.  Here  he 
built  himself  a  splendid  mansion;  and  here,  in  1795.  he  died. 

Apart  from  his  eminence  in  the  art  to  which  he  mainly  devoted  himself,  Wedgwood 
ivas  a  man  of  considerable  culture.  Natural  philosophy,  in  particular,  he  studied  with 
ruich  success.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  as  also  of  the  society  of  Anti- 
quaries; and  to  the  Phihmphical  Transactions  he  from  time  to  time  contributed  papers, 
lie  likewise  interested  himself  deeply  in  all  matters  of  public  concernment;  and  mainly 
turough  his  influence  it  was  that  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Trent,  and  the  Severn,  was  earned  out.  He  was  a  man  of  much  benevolence 
ol'character,  and  the  prosperity  which  flowed  upon  him  through  life,  he  distinguished 
by  the  exercise  of  an  almost  princely  liberality. 

"  Full  particulars  as  regards  this  remarkable  man  may  be  found  in  two  lives  of  him 
published  in  1865,  one  by  Eliza  Meteyard,  the  other  by  Llewellyn  Jewett.  See  also  Eliza 
Meleyard's  Memorials  of  Wedgwood  (1875),  and  Wedgwood  Handbook  (1876). 

WEBOWOOB  WAEE,  a  beautiful  kind  of  pottery  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  in 
1775.  It  consists  of  flint,  Potter*s  clay,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  zaffre, 
or  some  other  coloring  material.  It  is  also  called  jasper  ware.  The  beautiful  classical 
ciesigns  on  the  earliest  productions  of  this  manufacture  were  many  of  them  executed  by 
Flaxman,  and  are  very  highly  valued. 

WEBVESBTIBY,  a  market  t.  in  the  a.  of  Staffordshire,  in  a  district  abounding  in 
cnnals,  coal  mines,  and  iron-works,  7i  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham  by  railway.  It  was 
called  Weadesbury by  the  Saxons,  and  for  a  longtime  took  precedence,  in  point  of  popu- 
lation and  historical  importance,  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  It  was  here  that 
the  great  coahfield  of  Staffordshire  was  first  worked.  Wednesburj*  contains  large  works 
for  ihe  manufacture  of  railway  plant;  it  produces  also  edge-tools,  coach  ironmongery, 
locks,  screws,  gun  locks  and  barrels,  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  town  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  local  board  of  health,  appointed  in  1865.  By  the  reform  act  of  1867. 
Wednesbury — comprising  also  Bromwich  and  Tipton — was  erected  into  a  parliamentary 
boFough,  returning  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  *71,  of  town,  25,080;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  116,809. 

WEBKESBAY,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  Dies  Mereurii  of  the  Romans,  the 
^fitt^toch  (mid-week)  of  the  modern  Germans.  The  name  Wednesday  is  derived  from 
the  northern  mythology,  and  signifies  Woden's  or  Odin's  day.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form 
was  Woianes  dag,  the  old  German  Wuotanes  tac.    The  Swedish  and  Danish  is  Onsdag, 

WEE'BO,  or  Ibo,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese, about  150  m.  s.  of  cape  Delgado.  The  town  is  clean,  with  neatly -built  houses ;  there 
are  three  forts,  one  of  which  .serves  as  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and,  though  contempti- 
ble as  a  defensive  work  a^rainst  a  well-organized  enemy,  it  is  well  adaptea  for  resisting 
the  natives,  between  whom  and  the  Portuguese  all  along  the  Mozambique  coast,  there p 
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seems  to  be  perpetual  liostility.  The  pop.  consists  of  nearly  8,000  natives  and  a  few 
Europeans;  and  though  an  important  trade  in  ivorv,  copal,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  carried  on, 
there  are  few  signs  of  activity  in  the  harbor,  and  the  natives  for  the  most  part  gt*em 
miserable,  fever-stricken  wretches. 

WEED,  LympharigeitU,  or  a  shot  of  grease,  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  lai^ 
absorbent  glands  and  vessels  situated  between  the  horse's  thighs.  Rarely,  it  attacks  tue 
corresponding  structures  between  the  fore-limbs.  It  occurs  iu  round-limbed,  indifitr- 
eutly  bred,  hard-wrought  horses;  appears  particularly  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  alter 
exposure  to  cold,  or  during  imperfect  action  of  the  bowels;  and  is  said  to  dcptnd 
upon  more  blood  being  produced  than  is  required  to  replace  the  natural  waste  of  tiie 
body.  It  is  identified  by  lameness,  tenderness  m  the  groin,  and  fever.  The  horse  mu>t 
be  bled,  have  a  full  dose  of  aloes,  and  when  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  greoX,  t^a 
drops  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  in  water  every  two  hours;  the  limb  sliould  l« 
bathed  for  at  least  six  or  eight  houi-s  continuously  in  hot  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  and 
kept  warm.  The  subsequent  swelling  will  be  reduced  by  saline  draughts,  diurtlici, 
rubbing  of  the  limb,  and  exercise. 

WEED,  Stephen  H.,  1834-68;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  was  appototed 
to  the  artillery.  He  took  part  in  the  Florida  war  and  the  Utah  expedition.  He  was 
made  capt.  iu  the  artilleiy  in  1861,  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  iu  1861 
and  served  through  the  peninsular  campaign,  showing  great  gallantry  at  Antietam  au*! 
Chancellorsville.  Soon  after  the  latter  battle  he  was  made  bng.gen.  of  volunt<*ere.  He 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  regulars  in  the  5th  corps. 

W££B,  Thurlow,  American  journalist,  was  b.  at  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1797,  ani 
at  the  age  of  10  years  was  cabin-boy  on  a  sloop  on  the  Hudson  river;  at  13  he  wasaa 
apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Croswell,  at  Catskill;  then  lived  for  a  sliort  lire* 
in  a  backwoods  settlement,  but  at  14  returned  to  printing.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  iLe 
war  of  1812,  and  at  the  age  of  21  established  a  newspaper  in  western  New  York,  hd-I 
during  the  anti-masonic  excitement,  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  1826-27,  wli.fr 
his  peculiar  and  almost  unrivaled  abilities  as  a  political  manager  or  ''wire-puller"  wt-re 
early  recognized.  In  1830  he  settled  at  Albany,  the  state  capital,  and  commenced  tie 
publication  of  the  Evening  Journal,  an  anti-Jackson,  whig,  or  republican  paper,  whi-  ii 
became  th6  organ  of  the  party,  and  of  the  state  government  when  its  party  was  is 
power.  Declining  all  offices  for  himself,  except  the  profitable  one  of  state  printer,  he-  - 
supposed  to  have  exercised  almost  supreme  influence  in  nominations  and  appointment 
and  to  have  secured  ihe  choice  of  presidents  Harrison  and  Taylor;  was  through  Irl- 
whole  career,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Seward.  In  1861  he  was. sent  in  a  semi- 
diplomatic  capacity  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  part  proprietor  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  3>r 
York  Titnes,  and  subsequently  editor  of  the  Camtnerddl  Advertiser,  In  1866  he  publtihel 
Letters  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 

WEEDON,  George,  b.  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionaiy 
war  was  commissioned  lieut.col.  in  the  Virginia  troops.  At  Brandy  wine  he  was  at  t!ij 
head  of  one  of  Greene's  divisions,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  stopping  \U 
British  pursuit  and  saving  the  patriot  army.  He  also  served  with  credit  at  the  batue  L>f 
Yorktown  and  elsewhere. 

WEEBS,  the  name  given  to  all  those  plants  which  grow  wild  in  cultivated  grouodi, 
and  injure  the  crops;  which  they  do  botli  by  choking  them,  and  by  exhaustine  the  soiL 
Those  weeds  which  are  annuak  or  biennials,  as  charlock,  yellow  rattle,  and  melilot.  max 
gradually  be  got  quit  of  by  merely  cultivating,  for  a  succession  of  years,  such  plants  as 
are  to  be  cut  before  the  seeds  of  the  weecG  are  fully  ripe.  Perennial  weeds,  such  u 
couch  grass,  can  only  be  removed  from  the  ground  by  repeated  and  careful  tilling;  and 
for  this  purpose,  crops  which  require  much  hoeing  are  advantageously  planted,  aud 
recourse  is  had  to  summer  fallowing  in  fields,  and  frequent  weeding  in  gardens.  ThisJW 
and  other  large  weeds  are  frequently  pulled  in  corn  fields  before  the  corn  comes  into  ear. 
and  to  prevent  their  seeding,  they  are  cut  in  pastures.  Sedges  and  rushes,  which  spnag 
up  in  great  abundance  in  damp  grounds,  disappear  on  thorough  draining.  Leafy  crops 
which  thickly  cover  the  soil,  prevent  the  growth  of  many  weeds  by  the  exclusion  of  air 
and  light.  Weeds  which  have  been  rooted  up  form  excellent  compost  for  manum 
Those  which  make  their  appearance  in  fallow  grounds  serve  for  green  manuring  when 
they  are  plowed  down. 

WEEK  (Goth.  Vico;  Old  High-German,  Wehha  =  order,  cycle  (?);  Lat.  Tids;  Gr. 
Hedbomas,  Sabbaton;  Heb.  STuibna,  from  Sheba,  seven)  designates  generally  a  period  of 
seven  days.  It  was  probably  first  instituted  as  a  kind  of  broad  subdivision  of  the  pcricAl- 
ical  month,  corresponding  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  moon,  or  about  7f  days.  Although 
found  as  a  civil  institution  among  some  nations  at  the  earliest  time — e.^.,  with  the 
Hindus,  Assyrians,  Persians,  etc.,  it  is  only  with  the  Jews  that  we  see  a  religious  sigam- 
cation  given  to  the  concluding  or  seventh  day  of  that  period  itself.  Both  their  cosirof- 
ony  and  legislation  are  connected  with  it.  The  Sabbath  ^q.v.)  is  emphatically  the  day 
of  rest,  while  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost  or  feast  of  wcieks  take? 
place,  etc.  (see  Seven).     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  through  the  Jews  that  this  oaa- 
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putntion  of  weeks  was  introduced  to  the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  at  an 
early  period  counted  seven  periodical  days,  naming  them  according  to  the  seven  planets 
tlicn  assumed.  The  application  of  the  names  of  the  planets  to  the  days  of  the  week  in 
the  order  they  now  stand,  originated  in  this  way:  It  was  an  astrological  notion 
that  eiich  planet  in  order  presided  over  an  hour  of  the  day,  the  order,  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  eartb,  being,  on  the  geocentric  system,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mare, 
ihe  sun,  Venus,  Mercury^  the  moon.  Assuming  Saturn  to  preside  over  the  first  hour  of 
Saturday,  and  assigning  to  each  succeeding  hour  a  planet  in  order,  the  22d  hour  will  fail! 
again  to  Saturn,  the  2Sa  to  Jupiter,  the  24th  to  Mars,  and  the  first  hour  of  the  next  day 
to  the  sun;  in  tlie  same  war,  the  first  hour  of  the  following  day  falls  to  the  moon,  and 
80  on.  From  Alexandria  this  seven-days'  week  was  imported,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  individual  days,  to  the  Greeks — ^who  previously  aivided  their  montlts  into  three 
decades— and  to  the  Romans,  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Rome  had  previously  counted 
her  periods  by  eight  days,  the  eighth  day  itself  being  originally  called  Nundina — a  term 
later  applied  to  the  whole  cycle — as  returning  rumo  quoque  die,  when  the  countiy  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  town  for  the  purposes  of  business,  and  chiefly  to  inquire 
after  .public  news,  the  changes  in  government  and  legislation,  vacant  places,  and  the  rest. 
But  the  seven  days'  cycle  soon  found  great  favor  among  the  Romans,  owing  partly,  per- 
haps, to  the  spread  of  Egyptian  astrology,  although  the  change  was  not  officially  intro- 
duced before  Constantine.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  name  Sabbath  came  into  use  in 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  it  spread  to  all  the  Romanic  languages,  even  into  the  German. 
It  survives  in  the  Italian  8abbuto,  the  Spanish  Sabado,  the  French  Samedi  {JSabbati  dies), 
and  the  Grerman  Sambaetae,  which  afterward  became  Samsiag.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Latin  sepUmana  (the  Greek  hehdomas)  had  become  the  modern  designation  for  week  in 
the  Italian  settimana.  Span,  semana,  French  se7naine,  and  even  in  the  Irish  aechtmaine. 
The  Codex  TJieodosianxnt  is  the  first  document  which  adopts  the  term  septimana  in  the 
meaning  of  weeks.  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  early  Christians,  had  no  special  names  for 
the  single  days,  but  counted  their  number  from  the  previous  Sabbath,  beginning  with 
Sunday,  as  the  first  after  the  Sabbath,  and  ending  with  Friday,  as  the  sixth  after  the 
previous,  or  eve  {Erd>)  of  the  next  Sabbath.  After  a  very  short  time,  however,  young 
Christianity,  which  in  the  same  manner  had  endeavored  to  count  from  the /Ma  tecunda, 
or  second  dav  after  Sunday,  to  the  J^tima  (or  Saturday),  had  to  fall  back  again  upon 
the  old  heathen  names,  previously  introduced  in  Gaul,  Germany,  etc.,  by  the  heathen 
Romans.  The  Sunday,  or  dies  Sous,  alone  was  changed  in  many  of  the  Romanic  lan- 
giiages  in  accordance  with  tiie  new  creed.  It  was  called  Kyriake,  dies  Dominieus,  or 
jbominica,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  a  term  which  in  Italian  became  Damenica,  in  Spanish 
Domiiigo,  and  DimaneJie  in  French.  The  Germanic  Frontac  (from  frdu  =  dominicvs) 
occurs  but  once.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice  how  the  names  of  the  five  days  of  the 
week  which  followed  those  named  after  the  sun  and  moon,  became  Germanized,  as  it 
were,  or  the  names  of  the  originally  imported  gods  translated  into  those  of  the  Germanic 
divinities.  Thus,  the  day  of  Mars  became  that  of  Ziu  (see  Tyr).  Mercury  became 
Wodan ;  and  the  fourth  day  was  called  after  the  latter,  in  Dutch,  English,  and  Scandinavi- 
an; while  in  Gennany  it  was  simply  called  the  middle  of  the  week  =  Mittwocfi.  The  day 
of  Jupiter  became  the  day  of  Thor  =  Thursday,  Donnerstag;  while  the  Vies  Veneris  was 
trnnsrormed  into  the  day  of  Freya,  the  wife  of  Odin  (Wodan).  The  day  of  Saturnus, 
retained  under  this  name  in  some  northern  tongues,  became  a  Ickngeiordage,  or  bathing- 
day*  in  others;  while  in  upper  Germany  it  remained  a  Siinday-eve  {feriO;  ante  dominieavi) 
or  Samstag  (see  above).  From  recent  discoveries  of  Assyriologists.  it  seems  certain  that 
the  Assyrians,  and  through  them  probably  the  other  Semitic  nations,  derived  their  week 
of  seven  days  from  the  Accadians  or  early  Turanian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,,  who  also 
oljserved  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest.  To  this  remarkable  people  are  also  to  be 
traced  the  planetary  names  which  we  still  give  to  the  days  of  the  week.  The  Arabs,  like 
the  Jews,  count  their  days  (beginning  and  endmg  with  sunset)  by  sevens^  without  giving 
them  planetary  names.  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Finns  also  count  their  days  from  Sunday, 
instead  of  naming  them.  The  French  revolution  altered  the  seven-dayft'  week  into  a 
decade  of  10  days;  but  the  new  computation  introduced  in  1703  was  abrogated  again  in 
1805.  The  "weeks  of  years*'  in  Hebrew  prophetical  poetry  (like  the  Roman  etnnorum 
hebdonuidcB)  indicuXes  cycles  of  seven  years. — See  Ideler's  Chronologie  (1881);  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Ifj/ihologie  (1885);  and  Lenormant's  La  Ifagie  eheat  les  Chaldeens  (1874>. 

WEEKES,  Henry,  1807-77;  b.  England;  studied  sculpture  at  the  Roval  academy. 
He  was  long  an  assistant  of  Chantrey.  Amonff  his  works  are  statues  of  Charles  II. , 
Bacon,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  others.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
1863,  and  was  professor  of  sculpture  there  from  1873. 

WEEKS,  Feast  of  (Gr.  Ponteeoste  =  fiftieth,  Heb.  Shabuaih,  also  called  feast  of 
harvest,  day  of  the  first-fruits,  etc.).  the  second  of  the  three  great  regalim  or  pilgrim 
feasts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  celebrated  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  days,  after  tho 
pnssover.  As  the  latter  was  the  feast  of  the  barley  harvest,  so  the  former  was  that  of 
the  wheat-harvest.  The  first  two  loaves  of  the  new  crop  were  ofifered  up  on  the  dav  of 
the  festival — leavened,  and  containing  about  8i  quarts  each  (the  Misbnah  speaks  of  their 
being  7  in.  by  3).  t^^tlier  witli  a  peace-(^erine  of  two  lambs,  besides  this,  a  great 
burnt  and  sin  offering— thd  former  consisting  of  soEven  lambs,  a  buU^kp^two  ^^|^<^[p 
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gcther  with  the  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offerings;  the  letter  of  one  kid — were 
added,  according  to  Leviticus  (xxiii.  18);  while  Numbers  (xxviii,  27)  increases  ihe  nti:,- 
ber  of  the  bullocks  to  two,  aud  only  mentions  one  ram — a  luunber  more  in  accordnnoj 
with  the  regulations  for  the  other  fesiive  sacrifices.  The  Jewish  tnuli':lon.  bowever. 
considers  the  animals  mentioned  in  tlie  Inter  passoge  as  an  additional  sjicritice;  aul 
Josephus  has  indeed  added  both  up,  except  in  tis  far  as  the  riinis  are  concerned,  of  wh:(L 
he  only  gives  two.  Tradition  has  given  to  this  feast,  which  oriijinally  was  only  intent: 
ed  to  represent  the  solemn  closing  of  the  harvest,  a  new  signiflciince  by  makiog  ii  iLe 
anniversary  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  which  indeed  must  have  taken  place  in  the  fir^: 
days  of  the  third  month.  But  the  pentecost,  which  is  always  fixed  in  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar on  the  6th  of  Sivan,  could  not,  before  the  establishnient  of  astronomical  ccmpn 
tation,  fall  always  on  the  same  day,  btit  must  needs  have  fallen  between  the  5th  ami  T.li 
of  that  month.  Moses  himself  nowhere  fixes  the  date  of  this  festival  as  he  does  wiih  ue 
others.  The  Karaites,  instead  of  referring  the  "morning  of  [after]  the  Sjibbath"  of  Lct. 
(xxiii.  15)  to  the  16th  of  Nisan.  take  it  literally,  and  celebrate  the  festival  always  un  s 
Sabbath.  The  uncertainty  of  the  lunar  calculation  and  observation  amonjr  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  caused  them  also  to  add  one  day  to  this  festival — a  usage  still  retained  21: 
present.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  of  the  character  of  a  harvest-home  inhtn-m  ia 
this  festival  than  in  the  passover,  which  partook  particularly  of  the  chanicltT  of  a  lam 
and  solemn  family-gatheriug.     For  the  Christian  adoption  of  this  festival,  see  Pekte- 

COST. 

WEENIX.  Jan  Baptist,  the  elder,  1621-60;  b.  Amsterdam;  studied  at  Utrecht 
and  with  Nicholas  Mojert,  who^e  style  of  painting  he  followed.  He  also  lived  fcui 
years  at  Rome.  Though  but  89  years  of  age  at  his  death,  he  produced  pictures  in  everr 
department  of  painting,  historical,  portrait,  animal,  landscape,  and  marine.  His  sob 
Jan,  the  younger,  1644-1719,  was  also  a  painter  of  merit,  and  excelled  in  hunting  and 
sporting  pieces. 

WEEPIKG  TSEES  are  trees  with  remarkabljr  elongated  and  pendulous  branchle!?, 
penerallv  mere  varieties  of  species  which  ordinarily  have  a  different  habit,  as  the  wec*> 
mg  birch,  weeping  ash,  and  weeping  willow,  which  are  varieties  of  the  commou  birr h. 
common  ash,  and  white  or  Huntin^on  willow.  The  weeping  birch  occurs  in  a  xti'y. 
state  in  some  places  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  a  characteristic  ornam<»ni  of 
the  landscape.  Trees  intermediate  in  their  habit  between  the  weeping  birch  and  iht 
common  variety  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Weeping  trees  are  much  esieemeti 
lor  ornamental  purposes,  and  are  not  only  very  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  as  a  con 
trast  to  other  trees  in  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds.  They  are  therefore  carefully  prop^ 
gated  in  nurseries.  The  weeping  ash  is  often  grafted  on  the  common  ash,  but  the  Tt>\iii 
is  seldom  very  satisfactory,  the  art  of  the  gardener  forcing  itself  too  much  upon  alter 
tion.  A  tendency  to  the  weeping  habit  01  elongated  and  pendulous  branchleis  is  mnm- 
fested  in  some  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  tendency  to  vary  into  a  very  opposite  habit,  with 
the  branchlets  drawn  up  close  together  (var.  stricta  of  botanists),  appears  in  others,  of 
which  the  Swedish  juniper  and  the  Irish  yew  are  familiar  examples. 

WEEBT,  an  unwalled  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg,  12  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Roermoud,  on  the  ship-canal  from  Maastricht  to  -'s  Hertogeubosch.  Pop.  '75.  7,136 
There  are  several  good  schools,  a  collegiate  institution,  town-house,  two  churches,  and 
three  market-places.  In  the  church  of  St.  Martin  is  the  grave  of  the  count  of  Hoorr.. 
who  was  beheatled  at  Bmssels,  in  1568,  for  adhering  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  ike 
struggle  for  religious  imd  political  freedom.  A  beautiful  promenade  leads  to  the  other 
<*]iurch,  outside  the  town,  n.  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Besides  the  mar- 
kets for  farm  produce,  horses,  and  pigs,  Weert  has  factories  for  making  cloth,  stockincs. 
and  hats,  corn  and  oil  mills.  Here  was  born,  1694,  Jan  van  Weert,  who,  in  boy  11000  s 
slioemaker's  apprentice,  became  commander  of  the  Austrian  army  and  viceroy  of 
Bohemia. 

UTEEVEB,  or  Sting-fish,  TrackiniLs,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  family 
vvanoscapida,  also  called  traekinida.  In  this  family  the  ventrals  are  composed  of  a 
<»plne  and  live  joint<»d  njys,  and  are  generally  situated  before  the  pectorals.  The  scales  are 
•cn^loid.  or  wanting.  Tlie  eyeballs  are  capable  of  being  raised  in  a  remarkable  manner 
•out  of  their  sockets,  and  of  being  retracted  again  to  the  level  of  the  orbits.  The  species 
f roquent  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are  often  furnished  with  barbels,  and  have  also 
a  jHH'uliar  membranous  filament  under  the  tongue,  which  they  can  protrude  at  pleasure. 
In  the  genus  tnichinus  the  head  is  compres^ied,  the  eyes  are  placed  high  and  close 
together;  there  is  a  long  sharp  spine  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  gill-cover.  There  are  two 
•dorejil  fins;  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  are  long;  the  ventrals  are  close  to  the  throat. 
Two  species  are  found  on  the  British  coasts,  the  Greater  Weevbr  or  Stino-bulx.  (7". 
draco),  and  the  Little  Weever  or  Viper  Weever  {T.  vipera).  The  former  attains  a 
length  of  nearly  one  foot;  the  latter  seldom  of  more  than  four  or  five  inches.  The  gen- 
eral form,  is  long,  narrow,  and  compressed ;  the  little  weever  is  proportic?nally  dteper 
in  body  than  the  greater  weever.  The  head  of  both  is  short,  compressed,  flat 'between 
the  eves,  and  rough  on  the  summit;  both  dorsals  and  tlie  anal  tins  are  spiny;  and  in  liotli 
the  glll^over  is  furnished  with  a  strong  and  sharp  spine,  which  is  directed  backwanl 
juid  can  be  appressed  to  the  body,  but  which  is.also  capable  of  being  made  to  stand  cut 
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Fo  as  to  present  its  point  to  an  adversary.  Botli  species  arc  of  a  yollowisli  brown  color. 
They  inhsibit  parts  of  the  sen  havin<?  a  sandy  bottom,  anil  often  pHriiiillv  bury  themselves 
in  Uie  sand,  but  are  ready  to  move  off  with  great  celerity  if  disturbed.  I'liey  can  live  long 
oat 'of  the  water;  and  it  left  by  the  retiring  tide  suffer  no  inconvenience.  If  assailed 
they  can,  by  a  sudden  bending  of  the  body,  make  use  of  one  of  the  strong  spines  of  the 
gill-covers  against  the  assailant;  and  the  wound  thus  inflicted  is  so  severe  as  to  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  the  spine  is  coated  with  a  venomous  exudation.  Naturalists,  however, 
generally  supposed  the  popular  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  severity  of  the  wound 
to  be  merely  owing  to  the  laceration  effected  by  the  spine,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
G anther,  in  1864,  that  poison-glands  existed  in  connection  with  spines  of  some  fcjoutl- 
American  fishes  of  the  family  silundm.  A  peculiar  slinging  sensation  attends  a  wouna 
by  a  spine  of  a  weever,  which  extends  far  up  the  arm,  if  the  wound  has  merely  been  in 
a  finger,  and  is  much  more  severe  than  the  pain  of  a  wasp-sting.  There  is  also  a  groove 
in  the  spine,  which  has  perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  conveyance  of  the  poison;  but 
no  poison-gland  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist.  In  France  the  fishermen  ai*e  required, 
under  a  penalty,  to  cut  off  the  spines  of  weevers  before  selling  them.  Wee  vera  aie 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

WEEVIL,  Cureulio^  a  Linncean  genus  of  insects,  now  forming  the  tribe  rhynchophara,  . 
of  the  order  coleoptera,  and  section  teti'amera.  They  are  remarkably  characterized  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  head  into  a  l)eak  or  snout,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  mouth 
is  placed,  and  from  which  the  club-shaped  antennee  spring.  Some  of  them  have  stmight 
antennae;  but  the  greater  niynl>er  have  the  antennae  geniculated,  or  bent  forward  at  the 
second  joint.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  all  feed  on  vegetable  food,  both  in  their  larval  and  in  their  perfect  state; 
and  some  of  iheni  are  notable  for  the  mischief  which  they  do  in  the  former  state  to  the 
young  shoots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants.  They  are  diurnal  insects,  many  of 
Iheni  very  small,  but  others  of  considerable  size.  They  are  slow,  timid,  and  defense- 
less; although  the  long  hard  beak  suggests  to  those  ignorant  of  its  real  nature  and  of 
tlieir  habits  an  idea  of  danger  in  handling  the  larger  species.  Many  of  them  are  of  very 
dull  and  uniform  color;  but  some  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  coleoptera — 
resplendent  with  the  finest  hues,  and  brilliant  as  gems.  Such  is  the  well-known  dia- 
mond beetle  (q.v.)  of  South  America.  The  larvie  of  weevils  are  soft,  white,  and  foot- 
less, with  very  convex  rings,  hard  heads,  and  horny  jaws.  The  perfect  insects  are  often 
found  on  leaves  and  in  flowers  of  the  particular  kinds  of  plants  on  wiiich  they  and  their 
larvae  feed,  Rhynchites  betuleti,  a  weevil  often  very  iniurious  to  vineyards,  constructs  a 
nest  for  its  larvae  by  rolling  up  the  leaf  of  the  vine,  piercing  the  roll  as  it  proceeds,  and 
depositing  eggs  between  the  folds  in  the  inner  part  of  the  roll.  The  larvae  feed  upon  the 
leaf,  which  the  parents  further  adapt  for  their  use  bycuitinff  the  leaf  stalk  half  through, 
so  that  the  leaf  hangs  down,  and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  change  into  the  chrys- 
alis state,  it  drops  off,  or  is  blown  off  by  the  wind,  when  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  to  wait  for  the  return  of  spring.  Other  trees,  as  the  pear-tree,  are  infested  by 
weevils  which  destroy  their  leaves  in  a  similar  manner;  the  leaves  of  some,  as  of  the 
poach,  often  suffer  injury  from  weevils,  which  devour  them,  like  caterpillars,  without 
rolling  them  up;  and  turnips  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  certain  small  species  of 
weevil,  which  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Some  species  of  weevil  gnaw  young 
shoots.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees,  and  young  grafts,  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
wcovils,  which  bore  into  them  by  means  of  their  beak,  and  make  a  small  chamber  in 
the  center,  in  which  an  cgs;  is  deposited,  being  pushed  into  its  proper  place  by  the  beak. 
The  shoot  is  then  cut  through  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  parent  weevil  may  be  seen 
climbing  upon  it,  when  the  operation  is  nearly  completed,  to  make  it  fall  by  her  m' eight, 
and  returning  again  to  her  work,  if  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  fall.  She  lays  aboui  two  ags^s 
a  (lay,  but  continues  her  operations  for  many  weeks,  so'that  much  destruction  is  effected. 
The  larva  feeds  on  the  pith  of  the  fallen  shoot,  and  deserts  it  when  ready  to  become  a 
chrysalis,  to  bury  itself  in  the  ground. — The  larva  of  a  large  species  of  weevil  {caUindra 
palmar um)  inhabits  palm  trees  in  South  America,  feeding  on  their  central  part,  and  is 
eaten  and  esteemed  as  a  delicacy.  When  roasted,  it  almost  melts  into  grease;  but  its 
flavor  is  said  to  be  remarkably  fine.  This  weevil  is  black;  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long ;  its  larva  is  between  two  and  three  inches  long.  Another  speck'fi{calaiidra  mc.chai'iS 
is  very  destructive  to  the  sugar  cane.  Its  larva  is  also  eaten  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana. — The  wood  of  pines  and  firs  is  the  food  of  certain  kinds  of  weevil,  so  that  plan- 
tations suffer  severely  from  their  ravages.  Thousands  of  acres  of  pines  in  the  southern 
states  of  America  have  been  destroyed  by  a  weevil  (hylobius  pales),  not  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length;  and  some  of  its  congeners  in  other  countries  are  scarcely 
less  destructive,  as  hylobius  abeitis  in  Europe.  There  are  many  species  of  weevil  which 
attack  leaf -buds  and  flower-buds.  Thus  anthonomus  pomorum  infests  the  apple-tree, 
depositing  its  e^gs  in  the  flower-beds,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit.  Anthonomus 
pyri  is  equally  mjurious  to  the  buds  of  pear-trees.  Some  species  of  rhyachites  lay  their 
eg^  in  fruits — ^as  apples  and  plums — ^at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  cutting  the  fniit- 
stalk,  that  the  fruit  may  fall  to  the  ground.  The  European  nu t- weevil  "(6a//i»2«M« 
nneum)  lays  its  eggs  in  young  hazel-nuts,  upon  which  the  larvro  feed  as  the  nuts  grow; 
a  nearly  allied  species  attacks,  in  like  manner,  the  hazel-nuts  of  America,  and  another^ 
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infests  acorns.  The  pea-weevil  (q.v.)  feeds  upoa  peas;  and  other  leguminous  plants 
have  tlieir  peculiar  species,  which  deyour  their  seeds.  The  corn-weevil  (q.v.)  is  vuy 
dciitructive  to  wheat,  and  other  similar  species  to  maize,  rice,  and  other  kinds  oi  grain. 


WEFT,  or  Woof,  the  thread  which,  in  weaving,  is  passed  by  the  shuttle  backward 
and  forward  through  the  warp.    See  Weaving. 

WEQ'EFARTH,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  unorganized;  comprising  part  of  the  "pan- 
handle" district;  watered  by  branches  of  the  Red  river,  and  inhabited  by  Indians. 

WEIGELA,  a  shrub  brought  from  China,  and  named  Weigela  rosea,  after  Weigel,  a 
German  botanist.  The  correct  botanical  name  is,  however,  diernlla,  tLis  generic  name 
having  the  i}recedence,  but  the  plant  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  vmgsla.  Tbero 
are  two  native  plants,  known  as  bush  honeysuckle.  The  norlhern  species,  dierdWt 
trifida,  is  common  in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  extending  to  Hudson's  bav  and  to 
the  Rocky  mountains.  It  grows  from  1  to  4  ft.  hi^h ;  leaves  oblong-ovate  and  haviug 
petioles:  pale  yellow  flowers,  usually  three  on  a  stalk,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  southern  species,  the  d,  seuiUfoiia,  grows  along  the  southern  Alleghauies,  and  has 
sessile  leaves. 

WEI0HIK0-MACHINE8  are  of  various  forms  according  to  the  quantity  and  species  of 
the  goods  whose  weight  is  to  be  determined.  The  great  majority  of  weighing-machines 
are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  lever  (q.  v.),  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  various 
forms  of  tlie  spring-balance  (q.v.),  to  which  might  be  added  (though  in  such  cases  tbe 
term  "machine"  is  quite  inapplicable)  some  of  the  methods  employed  to  determine 
specific  gravity,  time  of  oscillation,  etc.  The  simplest  and  primitive  form  of  weighing- 
machine  is  the  balance  (q.v.)  with  equal  arms,  which  can  be  adapted  either  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  accurate  weighing  or  to  the  most  rapid  equiponderauce.  But  as  this  machine 
necessitates  the  pladng  in  one  scale  of  weights  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  goods,  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  employ  a  lever  with  unequal  arms — the  goods  to 
be  placed  in  the  scale  attached  to  the  short  arm,  and  therefore  equipoised  by  less 
weights,  the  ratio  of  the  weights  in  the  two  scales  being  in  proportion  to  Uie  ratio  of 
Icngtli  of  the  arms.  On  this  principle  the  steelyard  (see  Balance),  the  bent  Itver  balance 
(see  BALuiwcE),  and  the  earisteelyard are  constructed.  But  the  convenience  of  eqiiipois-  i 
ing  a  greater  weight  by  one  much  less  is  counterbalanced  by  a  considerable  diminution 
in  accuracy— one  of  the  causes  of  error  being  the  greater  liability  to  flexure  of  the  longer 
arm  of  the  lever;  and  another,  the  necessity,  for  convenience*  sake,  of  having  the  arm 
which  is  affected  by  the  goods  to  be  weighed  as  short  as  possible — the  latter  of  itself 
reducing  the  accuracy  of  the  steelyard  to  that  of  a  symmetrical  balance,  whose  arms  are 
each  equal  to  the  short  arm  of  the  steelyard.  However,  on  behalf  of  the  steelyard,  there 
is  again  the  advantage  of  rapid  equipoise.  Each  of  these  machines  is  variously  con- 
structed, the  modifications  having  reference  either  to  convenience  of  use,  or  to  tlic 
species  or  weight  of  the  goods  to  be  weighed :  an  example  of  the  former  is  the  eqtuil* 
armed  balanced,  made  in  an  inverted  manner,  with  the  scales  above,  and  the  rods  which 
connect  the  scales  with  the  beam  so  united  as  to  preserve  their  perpendicularity  during 
oscillation;  and  the  latter  is  appropriately  illustrated  by  the  form  of  cart-steelyard  given 

in  fig.  1.     The  dotted  lines,  DD,  DD, 

Jcj^Y yIr**  indicate  the  grooved  plates  on  which 

^[J^^^^^L     ^^  the  wheels  rest;   E,  E,  E,  E  are  the 

^■^^^^^Bh^^^^  four  points  supporting  the  wheel-plates 

r^%^jf-^i{^si^fejL* *  °^  ^^®  ^^'^  tnangular  levers,  CBB, 

_2rp       ^^SIL  "  CBB;  the  triangular  levers  are  sup- 

^^  n         '         '    ported  by  the  hooked  extremities  of 

^W^  f        fcr^    ^®^'"  ^*^®'  ^'  ^'  ^»  ^'  "P«^  ^^^^ 

^W^        I        fl  supports,  A,  A,  A,  A;  while  their vt-r- 

^V     I        If  tices,  C,  C,  are  attached  to  a  lever,  FG. 

^Sl       .il  whose  fulcrum  is  at  F;  G  is  attached 

by  a  chain  to  H,  the  extremity  of  a 

Fio.  1.  lever  of  the  first  kind,   whose  fixed 

support  is  at  K.,  and  on  whose  other 

arm  (graduated)  the  weight  for  equipoising  the  cart  and  its  load  are  placed.    The  machine 

is  thus  seen  to  be  compound,  consisting  of  the  two  trian^lar  lever  pieces,  of  a  simple 

lever  of  the  second,  and  of  one  of  the  first  kind;  the  weight  L,  if  sufficient,  raising  n, 

and  with  it  G,  and  thence  raising  C,  and  so  balancing  the  downward  pressure  of  the 

cart  and  its  load  at  E,  E,  E,  E.    Various  other  forms  of  the  cart-steelyard  are  in  use. 

Mr.  Duckliam*s  weighing-machine  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  hydrostatics. 

WEI0HT8  AND  MEA817EE8.  For  the  proper  carrying  on  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  for  many  other  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  there  Im3  fixed  and  readily  accessible 
standards  of  magnitude,  of  weight,  and  of  value.  The  lengths  implied  bv  the  names  a 
foot,  a  hand,  a  cubit,  a  fathom,  are  far  too  indefinite  to  have  long  continued  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  civilized  ntitioRs;  and  in  every  cowitry,  by  common  consent,  or  by  the  action 
of  government,  determinate  measures  have  been  agreed  upon.  These  masures,  left 
almost  to  chance,  have  been  different  from  one  nation  to  another,  even  from  county  to 
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county,  sometimes  from  town  to  town,  and  still  more  awkwardly,  often  from  one  trade 
or  guild  to  another. 

Any  one  can  appreciate  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  want  of  uniformity,  for,  in  every 
transaction  extending  beyond  his  own  sphere,  he  has  to  take  account  of  the  change  of 
measure,  the  change  of  weight,  the  change  of  money,  perhaps  of  all  three  at  once.  We 
all  see  and  allow  that  there  ought  to  be  only  one  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  one 
country;  that  one  bushel  in  Winchester,  another  in  New  York—one  acre  in  England, 
another  in  Scotland,  and  a  third  in  Ireland;  that  troy  weights,  avoirdupois  weights,  and 
all  the  other  local,  conventional,  and  trade  variations  which  abound  in  the  British 
dominions,  form  an  aggregate  of  unbearable  confusion,  leading  to  endless  mistakes  and 
ceaseless  quarrels.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  extend  our  observation,  and  perceive  that 
if  one  system  be  advisable  for  one  country,  a  universal  cosmopolitan  system  would  be 
no  less  advautageous  for  the  whole  world. 

The  only  practical  method  of  establishing  a  system  of  measures  is  to  construct  stand- 
ards of  reference,  and  to  preserve  these  carefully  in  some  public  place.  In  order  that 
these  standards  may  not  be  worn  and  injured  by  too  frequent  use,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  authenticated  copies  deposited  in  the  various  towns,  so  that  nil  dealers  and  arti- 
ficers may  have  ready  access  to  tiiem,  and  so  that  all  makers  of  weights  and  measures 
may  be  without  excuse  for  errors  in  their  workmanship. 

To  set  up  a  standard  of  measure  seems  to  be  a  veiy  simple  matter — the  authorities  have 
only  to  fix  upon  the  proper  length  of  a  yard,  to  have  a  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal  made 
to  that  length,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  properly  marked  and  preserved.  For  common  pur- 
poses this  seems  to  be  quite  enough:  however,  experience  soon  shows  the  inconvenience 
of  this  simple  plan,  for,  by  repeated  contacts,  the  ends  of  the  yard-measure  get  worn. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  making  a  rod  just  a  yard  long,  they  make  it  a  little  longer, 
aud  upon  it  form  two  fine  marks  a  yard  distant  from  each  other,  and  hold  this  distance 
to  be  the  true  standard.  By  this  expedient  the  effects  of  wearing  are  got  rid  of;  copy 
after  copy  can  be  compared  with  the  original,  without  deterioration  of  the  standard. 

But  use  is  not  the  only  cause  of  deteiioration :  wood  decays  or  is  worm-eaten,  and 
metals  are  liable  to  oxidation,  so  that  the  material  has  to  be  carefully  chosen.  This  is 
not  all.  Every  substance  which  has  been  examined  is  found  to  change  its  size  with  a 
change  of  temperature;  the  standard  bar  is  shorter  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  the 
change,  though  it  be  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  moment  to  the  haberdasher,  the  wright,  or 
the  mason,  is  enough  to  cause  great  trouble  to  those  engaged  m  very  accurate  work. 
Hence,  in  the  selection  of  the  substance  to  be  used  for  the  standard  bar,  we  must  have 
au  eye  to  smallness  of  expansion  as  well  as  to  durability.  Tlie  substances  available, 
taken  in  the  order  of  their  expansibility,  are:  decU,  glass^  platinvm,  gold,  niter,  iron,  brass, 
copper.  Deal  may  be  put  aside  as  wanting  in  durability,  aud  the  choice  ma^  be  said  to 
lie  between  glass  and  platinuni,  neither  of  which  is  much  acted  on  by  the  air,  or  by  the 
vapors  which  are  found  in  the  atmospheres  of  large  towns.  The  fragility  of  glass  aud 
the  costliness  of  platinum  are  objections;  but  the  latter  is  a  mere  trifle  when  a  national 
standard  is  concerned.    Platinum,  then,  seems  to  t>e  the  best  substance. 

The  standard  measure  for  the  British  empire  is  a  brass  rod,  into  which  two  pins  of 
gold  are  inserted;  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  are  sunk  to  the  half  thickness  of  tne  bar, 
and  a  small  dot  is  made  in  the  middle  of  each.  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  these 
dots,  taken  when  the  temperature  is  at  e2°Fahr.,  is  declared  to  be  the  true  yard. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  standard  of  measure  so  must  the  standard  of  weight  be  estab- 
lished. A  piece  of  heavy  metal  is  made  of  the  desired  weight,  and  is  duly  authenti- 
cated. The  preservation  of  the  standard  of  weight  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
difficulty.  Every  occasion  on  which  it  is  used,  each  removal  of  dust  from  its  surface, 
the  actions  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  of  the  products  of  combustion  which  are  always 
floating  about,  produce  a  sure  though  slow  waste ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  retard 
this  waste  as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps  a  lump  of  platinum  would  make  the  best 
standard ;  but  its  softness  is  a  decided  objection. 

In  the  use  of  a  standard  of  weight  another  matter  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  apparent  weight  of  any  substance  is  less  than  its  true  weight  by  the  weight  of  as 
much  air  as  is  displaced  by  it.  JNow,  the  density  of  the  air  is  not  constant— air,  when 
warmed,  expands  very  much  more  than  any  solid  body;  and  therefore  a  piece  of  metal 
appears  to  weigh  more  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  Not  only  so,  air  is  rendered  more 
donse  by  an  increase  of  pressure,  and  so,  when  the  barometer  is  high,  all  heavy  bodies 
become  apparently  lighter;  when  the  barometer  sinks  they  appear  to  becomo  heavier. 
Thus  the  apparent  weight  of  the  standard  pound  is  continually  chanffing.  If  we  accu- 
rately adjust  two  weights  of  brass  when  the  barometer  is  low  and  the  air  warm,  and 
afterward  compare  them  when  the  barometer  is  high  and  the  weather  cold,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  change,  for,  though  each  has  lost  weight,  they  have  lost  alike.  But  if  we  had 
adjusted  a  weight  of  iron  to  a  weight  of  platinum  in  light  air,  and  again  compared  them 
in  dense  air,  the  change  would  have  been  at  once  seen.  For,  since  a  pound  of  iron  is 
more  bulky  than  a  pound  of  platinum  it  displaces  more  air,  and  its  apparent  weight 
undergoes  a  greater  change  than  does  that  of  the  platinum.  Fortunately,  these  changes 
are  too  small  to  have  any  perceptible  influence  on  mercantile  transactions,  yet  they  are 
sufficient  to  create  the  necessity  for  it  being  enacted  that  the  standard  weight  must  be 
held  as  true  when  the  air  is  in  a  specified  state  as  to  warmth  and  pressure.    The  stand-  ^ 
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fti-(l  brass  pound,  wbich  serves  for  the  British  empire,  is  to  be  used  when  Fahrenheifs 
therm otneter  is  at  62'',  and  the  barometcM*  is  at  30  inches.     (Sec  note  at  the  eD<l.) 

Tlie  thought  uati.ralty  arises,  what  if,  iu  the  course  of  time,  the  original  standards 
be  lost  or  destroyed? 

Time  was  wlien  ii  seeil  of  wheat  gathered  from  a  well-ripened  ear  served  suflScientlv 
well  to  define  a  grain  weight;  and  even  now  the  eastern  jewelers  weigh  their  gems 
aojainst  the  oirat  or  carob-beau,  the  hardness  and  uniformity  oi  which  seem  to  justify 
the  Kelection  of  it.  But  for  tlie  extended  purposes  of  modern  commerce,  and  p«rtica- 
Inrly  for  the  more  delicate  requirements  of  scientific  research,  it  is  indispensable  ibat  v;f 
find  sorne  unchani^nj;  obj{.ct  of  comparison ;  and  none  can  be  preferred  to  the  earth  iUttf 
a««  the  nidst  universally  acceptable  and  as  the  best  defined.  For  the  purposes  of  geogra- 
phers and  navigators,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes, 
the  Irni^tli  of  one  minute  Ixjing  the  geographical  or  nautical  mile;  and  it  certainly  would 
have  l>een  convenient  if  the  common  or  statute  nule  had  agreed  with  this.  The  dimea- 
sions  of  the  eartli  arc  now  known  with  a  precision  far  giieater  than  is  needed  for  ordinary 
purposes;  the  entire  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  meridian  circle  being  131,236,0ijii) 
of  our  standard  feet,  so  that  the  length  of  a  nautical  mile  is  6,075  ft.  and  about  9  in.; 
and  it  is  liighly  probable  that  subsequent  and  more  accurate  measurements  will  not  aUr-r 
iWiii  detennina'lion  more  than  an  inch  or  two  either  way.  It  is  usual  to  divide  the  minute 
into  60  seconds,  so  that  a  second  of  the  earth's  circumference  is  101.25,  and  thus  if  our 
standard  foot  liad  happened  to  be  one-eightieth  part  longer  than  it  is,  there  would  have 
been  exactly  100  ft.  in  a  second,  and  6,000  ft.  in  a  nautical  mile.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  disnarity  of  the  foot  used  by  different  nations,  and  recollect  that  100  Vienna  ft.  make 
103.6  English,  as  many  Amsterdam  feet  92.7,  as  many  Berlin  feet  99.2,  we  can  hartily 
help  regretting  that  our  forefathers  had  not  happened  to  hit  upon  the  exact  100. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  fond  of  dividing  into  sixties:  this  division  still  con- 
tinues in  our  scales  for  angles  and  for  time;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  we  divide 
tlie  whole  circumference  of  the  earth  into  60  parts,  each  of  lliese  into  60,  and  again  earh 
into  60,  we  arrive  at  a  distance  of  607.5  English  feet.  Now,  the  length  of  the  ancient 
Greek  stadium  or  furlong  is  stated  to  be  606^  ft.  by  some  writers;  and  if  deduced  from 
measures  of  the  lioman  mile,  is  between  605  and  613  ft. ;  so  that  if  we  desire  a  co?nio- 
]>olitan  standard,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  go  back  to  the  ancient  Greek  stadium  or 
the  Chinese  li,  corrected  to  suit  the  more  accurate  determination  of  modern  times:  this 
would  bring  us  to  tiie  geographical  foot,  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second  of  the  earth's 
meridian. 

The  standard  of  weight  is  readily  connected  with  the  standard  of  measure.  Some 
Bubstauce  which  can  be  easily  obtained  pure  is  chosen,  and  a  definite  bulk  of  it  fe 
weiirhod.  Distilled  water  is  universally  selected  for  this  purpose;  and  in  the  British 
system  the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch  of  pure  water  is  declared  to  be  252. 4S8  grains  when 
it  is  at  the  temperature  of  63**  Fahr. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  water  does  not  continue  to  contract  as  it  is  cooled;  the 
contraction  beeomes  less  and  less  as  the  temperature  approaches  to  41"*  or  39"  Fahr. ;  and 
the  water,  when  cooled  more,  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  grow  more  bulky  until 
it  be  on  the  point  of  freezing.  On  this  account  it  has  been  proposed,  and  without  anv 
doubt  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  to  take  water  when  at  its  greatest  density  as  the  stand- 
ard for  comparison,  because  theu  an  error  of  a  degree  in  temperature  will  produce  no 
perceptible  error  in  the  weight 

The  operation  of  verifying  the  standard  of  measure  by  comparing  it  with  the  size  of 
the  earth  is  necossarily  an  expensive  and  a  complicated  one,  only  to  be  attempted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  wealthy  government,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  several  nations;  and 
it  is  desirable  to  find  out  somethin.jj  more  loc«il  and  more  easily  obtained  wherewith  to 
compare  our  measures.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  (q.v.)  has  been  proposed;  and.  on 
account  of  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  property  of  pendulums,  the  comparison  can  be 
readily  made.  If  we  imagine  an  excessively  minute  heavy  body  to  be  8usi>ended  bv  a 
thread  so  fine  that  the  weight  of  the  thread  may  be  neglected,  the  compound '«■■> 
formed  is  called  a  simple  pendulum;  and  the  question  becomes,  what  must  be  theleuirth 
of  such  a  pendulum  in  order  that  it  may  vibrate  from  side  to  side  in,  say,  one  second" of 
time?  Now,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  obtain  this  length  by  direct  experiment,  since  we 
cannot  construct  such  a  pendulum.  M.  Biot  tried  to  approximate  to  it  by  usinsr  a  smill 
ball  of  platinum  hung  by  a  very  fine  wire.  However,  it  is  known  that  if  a  heavy  ricid 
mass  l)e  susp»nded  by  a  knife-edge,  and  if  its  vibrations  be  made  in  the  same  tira'e  with 
those  of  a  simple  pendulum,  then  if  we  place  another  knife-edge  at  a  distance  from  the 
first  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  reverse  the  ends,  the  compound  pendulum 
will  again  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  before.  Hence  we  have  a  very  simple  method  of 
comparison.  Having  constructed  a  strong  bar  with  two  knife-edges  at  a  known  distince 
from  each  other,  say  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  let  us  then,  by  many  trials,  filings,  and 
scrapings,  so  adju.stit  as  that  the  times  of  vibration  shall  be  alike  for  the  two  kniic^ices. 
and,  finally,  let  us  count  how  manv  vibrations  such  a  pendulum  makes  per  day,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  means  of  veritying  our  measure. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  fixes  our  present  weights  and  measures  enacts  that  the 
len'.:th  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  one  second  of  mean  solar  time  is  39.13929  in.:  now 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  proportional,  not  to  the  times  in  which  they  vibrate,  bat 
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to  the  squares  of  those  times;  and  so  if  we  kuow  the  length  of  one  pendulum,  and  the 
number  of  vibrations  it  m'akes  per  day,  we  can  calculate  what  ought  to  bo  the  leugih  of 
auother  to  vibrate  a  givpn  number  of  times.  A  convertible  pendulum  having  the  dis- 
tance between  its  knife-edges  exactly  86  in.  ought  to  make  90088.42  vibrations  per  day. 

When  only  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  commercial  and  ordinary  purposes  is 
aimed  at,  the  above  process  is  by  no  means  difficult;  but  when  extreme  precision  is 
wanted,  the  opei-ation  is  attended  with  many  and  very  great  difficulties;  it  involves 
considerations  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected.  In  the  first  place,  our  experi- 
ments are  made  in  air,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  lessens  the  actual  weight  of  the 
pendulum;  that  buoyancy  has  to  be  allowed  for,  and  therefore  it  is  declared  that  the 
above  length  is  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  a  vacuum.  Next,  since  the  earth  has 
a  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis,  every  substance  placed  on  it  has  a  centrifugal  tendency 
which  goes  to  modify  what  otherwise  would  have  been  its  ^gravitation ;  this  centrifugal 
tendency  produces  the  earth's  oblateness,  and  causes  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  gravi- 
tation from  one  latitude  to  another.  A  stone  is  actually  heavier  in  Edinburgh  than  it  is 
in  London.  I'his  chanee  in  gravitation  cannot  be  measured  by  a  balance,  t)ecau8e  the 
weights  at  each  end  of  the  balance  are  changed  alike;  but  is  seen  at  once  ii^  the  going  of 
a  clock;  for  a  pendulum  regulated  to  go  truly  in  London  is  found  to  go  too  fast  when 
taken  to  a  higher  latitude,  and  to  lose  time  when  carried  nearer  to  tlie  equator.  Hence, 
the  enactment  that  the  pendulum  must  be  swun^  in  the  latitude  of  London.  And  again, 
the  attraction  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  bodies  phiced  near  it  diminishes  with  their 
distances,  being  inversely  as  the  "squares  of  the  distances;  hence,  a  clock  carried  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hill  loses  time  perceptibly,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
additional  enactment  that  the  pendulum  be  swung  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  these  niceties,  there  are  others  connected  with  the  manipulation,  such 
as  the  parrallelism  of  the  knife-edges,  their  blunt ness,  the  extent  of  the  area  of  oscilla- 
tion, and  the  stability  of  the  supports,  so  that  altogether  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  a  matter  of  very  great  complexity.  All  these  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  notwithstandinff,  we  may  hold  tnat  for  all  practical  purposes,  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures — ^and  it  may  be  added,  the  systems  of  nil  other  civilized 
nations — is  perfectly  well  established,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  eurth,  or  from  the  intensity  of  gravitation. 

No  system  of  measures  can  ever  claim  to  be  of  universal  application  from  which 
geographical  dimensions  are  execluded.  It  is  essential  that  the  unit  of  measure  bear 
some  simple  relation  to  the  earth's  circumference,  for  otherwise  the  operations  of  the 
surveyor  will  not  accord  with  those  of  the  geographer,  the  only  question,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  establisment  of  a  cosmopolitan  system,  is  as  to  the  number  of  parts  into 
which  the  earth's  circumference  is  to  be  divided.  Now,  the  denary  system  of  numera- 
tion has  already  asserted  its  supremacy;  one  by  one  the  schemes  follwed  by  different 
nations  have  given  way  to  it,  and  their  very  languages  have  been  modihed  by  iis 
influence;  sufficient  traces  remain  to  show  how  extensive  these  modifications  must  have 
been.  The  three-score  and  ten  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  English,  nor  the  quatre-vingt  dix 
Tie tf/ in  French.  In  many  trades  ihe  counting  is  still  in  dozens  and  grosses;  yet  our 
merchants  count  their  interest,  their  discount,  and  their  dividends  in  cents.  The  sur- 
veyor divides  the  foot  on  his  leveling  staff  into  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths; 
he  makes  his  Gunter-chain  of  100  links.  The  astronomer  no  longer  divides  the  second 
into  sixty  thirds,  but  into  hundredths;  he  gives  his  equinoctial  time  in  decimal  fractions 
of  the  day.  and  he  makes  the  arguments  for  the  planetary  disturbances  in  thousandth 
parts  of  the  whole  revolution.  There  is  no  single  instance  in  which  the  decimal  system, 
once  adopted,  has  been  abandoned.     See  Decimal  System. 

JVbte. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  new  act,  the  weights  and  measures  act, 
1878.  has  been  passed,  which,  while  making  no  material  change  so  far  as  mercantile 
matters  are  concerned,  places  the  system  on  another  and  most  unsatisfactory  foundation. 
The  standard  of  length  is  still  the  distance  between  the  same  two  gold  pins,  but  the 
standard  of  weight  is  now  declared  to  be  a  platinum  pound  avoirdupois  to  be  weighed 
in  vacuo.  The  act  contains  no  instructions  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  compared  with  .any 
weight  in  air,  nor  does  it  narrate  any  connection  between  the  brass  weight  of  5,760 
grains  in  air,  with  the  platinum  one  of  7.000  grains  in  vacuS.  Further,  the  whole  of  the 
old  act  is  repealed,  so  that  there  is  now  no  connection  between  the  standards  of  measure 
and  of  weight,  nor  between  these  and  any  natural  or  recognizable  quantity.  We  are 
thus  carried  back  to  the  rudest  of  all  founaations,  an  arbitrary  weight  and  an  arbitrary 
measure.    The  fruits  of  laborious  scientific  research  are  put  aside. 

Weights  and  measures  have,  since  1824,  been  in  great  measure  regulated  by  statute. 
The  statute  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  74  was  passed  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  a  standard  yard  was 
defined  as  being  then  in  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  all  superficial  measures  should  Ire  computed  and  ascertained  by  the  said 
standard  yard.  The  act  also  described  how,  if  the  said  standard  yard  were  to  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  another  was  to  be  made,  So  the  statute  defined  a  standard  brass  weight  of 
one  pound  troy,  and  a  standard  gallon.  That  statute  was  altered  by  a  subsequent 
statute  of  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  63,  and  inspectors  were  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  power  to  examine  and  stamp  wei^ts  and  me^ 
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It  was  enacted  tlint  any  contract,  bargnin,  or  sale  made  by  any  weights  or  measures 
unauthorized  by  tlie  aci  should  be  wholly  void,  and  every  such  weight  might  be  seized 
by  the  inspector,  and  forfeited.  One  or  two  exceptions  were  made  by  the  act — such  as 
weights  above  56  H)8. ;  wooden  or  wicker  measures  used  in  the  sale  of  lime;  glass  aod 
eartnenware  jugs  or  drinking-cups,  though  represented  as-containing  the  quantity  of  any 
imperial  measure,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  and  these  are  not  illegal,  though  incorrect 
The  act  41  and  42  Vict.  c.  49,  to  consolidate  the  body  of  existing  law  on'tbe  subject, 
insists  on  uniformity  in  the  use  of  imperial  weights  and  measures,  defines  the  stan({ard3 
of  weight,  length,  and  capacity  as  specitied  in  the  nnt«  to  the  preceding  article,  givw 
the  penalties  for  unjust  measures,  retrulatcs  the  stamping  and  verification  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  prescribes  how  the  law  should  be  administered.  See  Gram^  Lmx, 
Meter,  ante;  Metric  System. 

WEI'MAE,  a  small  but  interesting  t.  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  and  residence  of  the  grand-duke,  60  m.  8.w^.  of  Leipsic  by  railway. 
It  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilm;  but  the  environs  are  in  no 
way  remarkable,  and  the  town  itself  is  irregularly  and  rather  poorly  built.  Though  tbe 
residence  of  the  court,  and  finding  its  subsistence  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  dislin- 
guished  visitors,  Weimar  carries  on  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  and  seems  a  dull 
provincial-looking  town.  The  luster  conferred  upon  Weimar  by  the  residence  here,  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  19th  centuries,  of  Goethe  (q.v.i, 
Schiller  (q.v.).  Herder  (q.v.),  and  Wieland  (q.v.),  at  the  court  of  Karl- August  (see  Saib- 
Weimar-Eisekacu),  has  faded  since  that  group  was  broken  up  by  death ;  and  now  ihe 
interest  of  the  town  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  its  monuments,  traditions,  and  associ- 
ations. The  town  church  (stadtkirche),  dating  from  the  year  1400,  has  an  altar-piece  br 
Cranach,  and  contains  a  number  of  memorable  tombs,  among  w^hicli  are  tho^e  of  ih'e 
brilliant  soldier,  Bernhard  of  Weimar  (q.v.),  and  of  Herder,  the  philosopher  and  critic 
The  ducal  palace  is  a  handsome  building,  some  of  the  apartments  of  whicli  are  deco- 
rated by  frescos  illustrating  the  works  of  (Joethe,  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland.  Tbe 
public  library  contains  busts  of  these  men  of  genius;  and  a  numl)er  of  relics,  as  the 
gown  worn  by  Luther  when  a  monk,  and  Qustavus  Adolphus's  leather  belt,  pierced  by 
the  bullet  that  caused  his  death  at  Lutzen.  The  houses  of  Goethe.  Schiller,  and  Herder 
are  still  pointed  out.  The  two  former  of  these  poets  lie  interred  in  the  grand-ducat 
burial-vault.  The  park  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  within  which  is  the  summer  residence 
of  Goethe,  are  much  esteem^  as  a  promenade.    Pop.  '75,  17,522. 

WEIE,  or  Wear— called  also  a  dam,  and  in  the  n.  of  England  and  b.  of  8cotlan(l  a 
cauld — a  structure  placed  across  a  river  or  stream  for  the  purpose  either  of  diverting  the 
water  into  a  mill-lade,  of  raising  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  river  and  thereby  incrta^ 
ing  its  depth  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  or  of  providing  the  means  of  catching  salmoo 
and  other  fish.  There  is  also  the  waste-weir,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  reservoir 
embankment  being  overtopped  by  floods;  and  the  gauge-weir,  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  nowing  over  it,  from  a  measurement  of  the  difference  of  IcTtl 
between  the  crest  of  the  weir  and  the  surface  of  the  still  7ater  above  it.  The  word  is 
also  sometimes  used,  though  perhaps  not  quite  correctly,  to  denote  a  training- wall  or 
other  structure  parallel  with  the  general  line  of  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  or 
preventing  loops  or  sinuosities.  A  weir  may — according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  b 
intended,  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  at  command,  or  to  other  circumstances— be 
formed  either  of  stone,  timber,  or  brusliwootl,  or  a  combination  of  any  two.  It  is  gener- 
ally placed  obliquely  across  the  stream,  in  order  to  make  the  length  of  its  crest  consider 
ably  greater  than  the  width  of  the  channel,  and  thereby  prevent  the  water  in  floods  from 
rising  to  so  great  a  height  as  it  would  do  with  a  shorter  crest,  to  the  lisk  of  damagiog 
the  iSjoining  low  lands,  and  probably  putting  the  mills  above  in  backwater.  In  s^ich 
cases  the  mifl  intake  or  the  navigation  lock,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  generally  placed  at  the 
down-stream  end  of  the  weir.  Much  obliquity,  however,  makes  the  current  to  impigoc 
against  and  cut  into  the  side  of  tbe  river  opposite  the  lower  face  of  the  weir,  and  to 
prevent  that  effect  weirs  are  sometimes  made  of  the  shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  or 
rather  of  that  of  an  hyperbola,  with  its  apex  pointing  up  stream,  which  arrangement  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cade  ot  there  being  an  intake  for  a  mill  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  apex  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  a  fish-pass  or  ladder.  Not  unfrequcntly, 
when  at  a  wide  part  of  the  river,  the  weir  is  placed  at  right  angles  across,  and  with  a 
slight  curve  upward;  and  a  natural  shelf  of  rock  is  often  very  advantageously  made 
use  of  for  either  a  mill  or  fishing  weir,  the  low  parts  being  made  up  where  necessary 
with  stone  or  timber. 

The  down-stream  face  of  a  weir  is  generally  a  pretty  flat  slope  of  stone  "pitched"  or 
set  on  edge,  and  with  its  toe,  or  lower  edge,  either  sunk  into  rock,  or  protected  from 
being  underwashed  by  a  row  of  timber-sheeting  piles,  and  frequently  also  by  an  apron 
of  timber-planking.  The  slope  is  either  straight,  or  made  with  a  hollow  curve,  so  as  to 
check  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  acqnire  increasing  velocity  as  it  descends;  and  it  is 
frequently  divided  into  panels  by  timber-framing,  so  as,  in  the  event  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
pitching  being  washed  out.  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  whole  of  it  being  carried  away.  The 
upstream  face  is  generally  a  slope  dipping  into  the  water,  and  protected  br  stone  pitch- 
izi^,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  perpendicular  wall    In  order  to  render  an  ordinar}'  sloping 
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TTcir  water-tight,  sometimes  there  is  under  the  crest  or  coping  a  row  of  well -jointed  and 
close-driven  timber  sheeting  piles;  but  those  being  liable  to^dcca}',  without  their  decjiy 
being  visible,  a  better,  though  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  arrangement,  is  to  build  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  water-tight  masonry  under  the  crest.  In  either  case,  generally 
there  is  the  additional  precaution  talien  of  having  a  wall  of  pounded  clay  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  wooden  or  stone  barrier;  and  sometimes  a  mere  wall  of  pounded  clay 
alone,  in  the  center  of  the  weir,  fs  trusted  to,  as  the  sole  means  of  making  it  water- 
tight; but  the  latter  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  unless  the  stone- work  next  to  the 
clay  bo  so  closely  compacted  by  an  admixture  of  gravel  and  sand  as  to  prevent  any  cur- 
rent of  water  from  reaching  the  clay  and  cutting  into  it.  The  down-stream  face  is  some- 
times made  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall,  which,  unless  for  the  obstacle  which  it  presents 
to  the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  is  a  very  good  arrangement,  where  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
is  solid  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  scooped  out  by  the  falling  water;  else  it  must 
have  at  its  foot  a  level  apron  of  heavy  masonry  for  the  water  to  fall  on.  The  down- 
stream face  is  also  sometimes  made  of  a  series  of  steps,  so  forming  a  succession  of  levels 
and  light  falls  which  Is  a  very  good  plan  for  breaking  the  force  of  the  falling  water;  but 
it,  like  tlie  perpendicular  face,  presents  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  unless  a 
fish-pass  or  laader  be  provided. 

The  weir  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  need  not  be  in  any  way  diflPerent  from  the 
mill-weir,  otherwise  than  that,  instead  of  an  intake  sluice,  there  must  be  a  lock  (qv.) 
with  upper  and  lower  gates,  and  a  chamber  between  them  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the 
largest  vessels  navigating  the  river.  Fishing-weirs  are  generally  provided  with  a  sort  of 
cage,  called  in  Scotland  a  cruive,  a  word  which  has  been  made  English  by  having  been 
used  in  English  fishing  acts.  The  cruive  consists  of  a  chamber  generally  about  4  or  5 
ft.  in  width,  and  as  much  or  a  little  more  in  length,  having  at  the  upper  end  a  portcullis 
grating,  called  the  heck,  with  the  bars  vertical  and  8  in.  apart,  so  as  to  let  small  fish  get 
through,  and  at  the  lower  end  two  folding  horizontally  sparred  doors  called  the  inscales, 
pointing  upward,  but  set  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  between  the  points,  through 
which  the  ascending  salmon  enter.  Partly  from  the  inward  pointing  of  the  inscales,  and 
partly  from  the  instinct  of  the  fish  to  ascend  the  river,  they  seldom  get  out  again,  and 
are  easily  caught.  Frequently,  weirs  serve  the  purpose  both  of  mill-dams  and  of  fishing- 
weirs. 

A  weir  sometimes  made  use  of  for  catching  salmon  and  other  fish  in  tidal  rivers,  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  horse-shoe  shaped  structure  of  loose  stone-work,  through  which  the 
water  can  percolate  freely,  with  its  heel  or  open  end  pointing  up-stream.  Tlie  fish 
ascend  the  river  with  the  flood-tide,  and  falling  back  with  the  ebb,  part  get  embayed 
within  the  walls  at  low  water,  and  are  either  left  dry,  or  are  shut  in  so  as  to  be  easily 
caught. 

Weirs,  either  of  stone  or  of  wicker  work,  are  also  sometimes  made  use  of  as  an  acces- 
sory to  what  in  English  fishing-rivers  are  called  putts  and  putchers,  being  a  sort  of 
combination  of  wooclen  gratings  acting  something  liKe  those  of  tlie  cruive  ana  net-work; 
and  in  many  cases,  weirs,  either  natural,  as  formed  by  rocks  or  islands,  or  strictly  arti- 
ficial, are  used  for  catching  fish  by  means  of  an  attacned  poke-net  extended  by  the  cur- 
rent. 

By  the  English  common  law,  no  fishing  mill-dam  or  fishing  weir  is  legal  except  it  be 
ancient,  and  even  an  ancient  fishing-weir  must  have  a  free  gap,  and  every  fishing  mill- 
dam  must  have  a  proper  fish-pass. 

The  following  are  provisions  as  to  weirs  in  the  English  salmon  fishery  act,  1861 :  For 
the  purpose  of  clearly  indicating  the  rights  of  mill-owners,  etc.,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression  **  dam"  is  defined  to  mean  all  weirs  and  other  fixed  obstructions  used  for 
dam 
the< 
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The  following  regulations  are  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  dams:  No  dam,  except 
such  fishing  weirs  and  fishing  mill-dams  as  were  lawfully  in  use  on  Aug.  6,  1861,  by 
grant,  charter,  or  immemorial  usage,  must  be  used  for  facilitating  the  catching  of  salmon. 
Any  proprietor  of  a  fishery,  with  the  consent  of  the  home  office,  may  attach  to  every 
clam  which  existed  on  Aug.  6,  1861,  -such  a  fish-pass  as  the  home  office  may  approve,  so 
that  no  injury  be  done  to  the  milling  power,  or  to  the  supply  of  water  to  or  of  any  navi- 
gable river,  canal,  or  other  inland  navigation.  Every  person  who,  in  waters  where 
salmon  are  found,  constructs  a  new  dam,  or  raises  or  alters,  so  as  to  create  increased 
obstruction  to  fish,  a  dam  already  constructed,  must  attach  and  maintain  in  an  efficient 
state  such  a  fish-pass  as  may  be  determined  by  the  home  office.  By  the  Tweed  act, 
mill  dams,  weirs,  caulds,  and  other  permanent  obstructions  are  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  the  free  run  of  salmon  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  rivet.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  weirs  are  legal,  if  they  can  be  traced  back  to  statute  25  Edward  III.  Special 
fishery  commissioners  have  power  to  inquire  into  legality  of  all  fishing  weirs,  and  every 
fishing  weir  must  have  a  free  gap. 

By  the  old  Scotch  law,  a  provision  as  to  mill-dams  is  given  in  the  act  1696,  as  fol- 
lows: *'In  respect  that  the. salmon-fishing  within  the  kingdom  is  much  prejudiced  by 
the  height  of  mill-dams  that  are  carried  through  the  rivers  where  salmon  are  taken^^ 
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majesty,  with  consent  of  the  estates  of  parliament,  orders  a  constant  slope  in  the  mid- 
stream of  each  niill-dam  dyke;  and  if  the  dyke  be  settled  in  several  grains  of  the  river, 
tliat  there  be  a  slope  in  each  grain  (except  in  such  rivers  where  cruives  are  settled),  and 
that  tlie  said  slope  be  as  big  as  conveniently  can  be  allowed,  providing  alwa^'s  the  said 
slope  preiudge  not  the  going  of  the  mills  situate  upon  any  such  rivers.  Cruivcs  are  by 
various  old  acts  declared  to  be  illegal  in  tidal  waters,  except  the  cruives  and  yairs  of  tli 
Solway,  \vhich  is  exempted  as  being  a  border  river. 

By  the  Scotch  fishery  act  of  1862,  the  commissioners  are  empowered  "to  make  gen- 
eral regulations  with  respect  to  the  construction  and  alterations  of  mill-dams,  or  lades, 
or  water-wheels,  so  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  means  for  the  passage  of  salmon;"  and  liitv 
made  a  by-law,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  home  secretary,  providing  that  every 
dam  shouhl  liave  a  salmon  pass  or  ladder,  and  also  making  provision  for  hecks  at  the 
intakes  and  lower  ends  of  the  laill-lades,  and  immediately  above  the  wheels,  and  regula- 
tions whereby  the  water,  when  not  used  for  the  mills,  should  be  sent  down  the  natural 
channel  of  the  river.    The  commissioners  are  also  required  to  make,  and  have  made, 

feneral  regulations  as  to  the  construction  and  use  of  cruives,  which  implies  their  legality, 
ut  only  where  there  is  a  prescriptive  right. 

WEIR,  Robert  Walter,  b.  N.  Y.,  1803;  studied  art  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  this 
country  in  1827.  He  was  for  four  years,  1880-84,  professor  of  perspective  in  the  national 
academy  of  design,  and  in  1834  became  instructor  in  drawing  at  West  Point,  where  he  has 
held  a  professorship  since  1846.  His  best  pictures  are :  *'  Embarkation  of  the  Pflgrims"  (now 
in  the  capitol  rotunda  at  Washin^on),  *'  View  of  the  Hudson  from  West  Point,"  * 'Indian 
Captives,"  **  Landing  of  Hendnck  Hudson,"  and  "Columbus  before  the  Council  of 
Salamanca."  John  F.,  his  son,  is  also  a  painter  of  some  note,  and  is  professor  of  paint- 
ing and  design  at  the  Yale  school  of  fine  arts. 

WEISBACH,  Julius,  1806-71;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Freiberg,  G5ttingen.  and 
Vienna.  In  1833  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics  in  the  Freiberg 
academy.  His  principal  work  is  Lehrhuch  der  In^enieur-und-Maseldjunmechanik,  3  vt»l-. 
(1845-^),  which  has  Ix^en  translated  into  English.  Some  of  his  discoveries  are  of  gR-at 
value  to  the  science  of  hydraulics. 

WEISHAUPT,  Adam.     See  Illuminati,  ante. 

WEISS.  John,  1818-79;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  divinity  school 
He  was  settled  over  a  Unitarian  church  in  Watertown  in  1843,  and  again,  1859-70;  when 
he  left  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  literature.  He  was  an  active 
abolitionist,  his  pronounced  views  on  slavery  leading  to  hi?  withdrawal  from  his  Water- 
town  church  ill  1847.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  an 
advocate  of  woman's  rights.  In  religion  he  wiis  a  rationalist.  Among  his  "works  are 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker  (1864);  American  BeUgion  (1871);  and  WiU 
Humor  and  Shakespeare  (1878). 

WEISSENITLS.  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  and  12  m.  s.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  Saale.  Pop.  75,  16,956,  employed  in  tlie  porcelain-factorr 
and  in  wool-spinning,  shoemaking,  the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes,  tanning,  and  a  trade 
in  timber.     The  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Weissenfels,  is  now  a  barrack. 

WEITZEL.  Godfrey,  b.  Ohio,  1885;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  engineers.  He  was  at  first  employed  on  the  fortifications  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  for  the  two 
vears  preceding  the  war.  In  1861,  after  taking  part  m  the  defense  of  fort  Pickens, 
he  became  cliief  engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio.  The  next  year  lie 
was  chief  engineer  oi  Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  of  which  place,  after  its  oip- 
tuit3  he  was  acting  mayor.  He  was  made  brig. gen.  late  in  1862,  commanded  a  divisioa 
at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  in  1863,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sabine  pass,  and  in 
in  1864  became  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  the  James.  The  same  year  he  went  with 
Butler's  expedition  against  fort  Fisher.  In  Mar.,  1865,  he  commanded  the  federal  forces 
n.  of  the  Appomattox,  and  soon  afterward  he  entered  Richmond.  He  left  the  vol- 
unteer service  with  the  rank  of  maj. general. 

WELBY,  Amelia  B.  (Coppuck).  1821-52;  b.  Ky.;  married  Gcorce  B.  Welby,  a 
Louisville  mercliant  in  1838.  Her  first  poetical  efforts  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Jmtr- 
nal  over  the  signature  of  Amelia.    Collections  of  her  poems  were  published,  1844, 1850. 

WELCH,  Moses  Cook,  d.d..  1754-1824:  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1772; 
taught  school;  studied  law  and  theology;  was  in  the  army  of  the  revolution;  pastor  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  1784-1824.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Eleazur  Williams,  sometimes  called 
the  dauphin  of  France. 

WELCKEB,  FttiEDUicn  Gottlieb,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  (Germany, 
was  b.  in  the  year  1784  at  Grllnberg,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt;  studied  at  Giesscn;  was 
appointed  one  of  the  masters  of  the  gymnasium  there  in  1803;  and  in  the  year  1806, 
traveled  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Danish  archaeologist,  Zoega,  whose  life  and  essays  he  afterward  published. 
and  by  whose  example  he  was  stimulated  to  that  subtle  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
ancient  art  which  appears  everywhere  in  his  works.    On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was 
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appointed  to  ft  professorship  of  ancient  literature,  first  in  Giessen,  then  in  G5ttingen. 
and  finally  (1819)  in  the  newly  erected  Prussian  uniyersity  of  Bonn,  which  continued  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  scholarly  activity  till  his  death  in  1868. 

Welcker  belont^ed  to  that  class  of  scholars  who,  since  Heyne  and  Wolf,  have  given 
such  a  loft^  inspimiion,  such  a  philosophical  significance,  and  such  a  historical 
comprehensiveness  to  tliose  studies  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  w«  arc  forced  still 
to  designate  philology.  But  philology  in  this  country  ^nerall3r  means  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  language ;  wiih  the  Germans,  as  it  did  originally  with  the  Alexandrian  Greeks, 
it  means,  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the  iife 
and  thought  of  famous  ancient  peoples,  based  on  the  critical  treatment  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, or  the  tasteful  appreciation  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  *' philology"  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  minute  verbal  and  metrical 
preciscness  which  was  long  the  leading  characteristic  of  scholarship  in  this  country, 
yor  however  important  these  minutiae  may  be  in  their  place,  they  are  manifestly  valua- 
ble only  as  means  to  an  end ;  arid  even  when  the  end  has  l)een  steadily  kept  in  view,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  our  greatest  intellects  have  spent  more  of  their  strength 
on  these  subsidiary  matters  than  their  importance  deserves.  In  Welcker,  Otfried  MUl- 
ler,  and  other  German  scholars  of  the  first  class,  we  see  a  general  reaction  against  this 
narrow  school ;  and  a  reaction  whicli  was  sure  to  prosper,  as  it  was  based  on  thorough 
academic  training,  and  had  learned  to  neglect  no  trifle  and  despise  no  minute  point 
which  could  be  made  subservient  to  higher  purposes.  If  it  waa  the  fault  of  German 
scholarship  generally  that  it  wjis  too  professional  and  too  academic,  it  is  the  praise  of 
MUller,  Welcker,  and  the  school  to  which  they  belong  that  they  have  bridged  over  the 
gulf  winch  separates  learning  from  life,  and  inspired  the  dry  bones  of  tradition  with  a 
spirit  which  makes  them  intelligible  to  the  present,  and  significant  of  the  future. 
The  long  academic  career  of  Welcker  was  distinguished  by  an  unintermpted  course 
of  scholarly  activity.  Many  of  his  works  are  tracts  and  essays  on  archceological  sub- 
jects without  external  unity,  but  all  exhibiting  a  remarkable  combination  of  extensive 
and  accurate  learning,  fine  taste,  delicate  sensibility,  and  sound  judgment.  We  can 
only  note  here  his  three  most  important  works  of  a  larger  compass.  The  first  is  tlie 
^f'Jifc/iylean  Trilogy  (1834),  in  which  the  organic  connection  and  sequence  of  the  Greek 
tiramns  are  set  forth  witli  a  richness  of  constructive  detail  not  altogether  free  from  that 
fanciful  and  problematic  element  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  German  scholarship.  The  second  is  the  Epic  Cycle  (1835-49),  a  work  which  has  done 
great  service  to  the  right  appreciation  of  early  Greek  literature,  by  taking  Hemar  out  of 
that  region  of  mysterious  isolation  in  which  he  had  been  previously  allowed  to  remain. 
The  third,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  work  is  the  Qotterlehre,  or  Greek  Mythology 
(1857-62),  which  embraces  alt  that  is  good,  and  rejects  all  that  is  bad  in  the  wide  German 
literature  of  this  subicct,  with  a  delicate  tact  and  a  just  discrimination  as  valuable  as 
they  are  rare.  Of  all  Welcker's  works,  this  is  the  one  that  would  most  probably  bear 
with  credit  the  ordeal  of  an  English  translation. 

WELD,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Colorado,  bounded  by  the  territorial  lines  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska;  drained  by  the  South  Platte  river  and  its  afliuents;  11,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 
5,646 — 728  of  American  birth,  15  colored.    Co.  seat,  Greeley. 

WELD,  or  WooLD,  also  called  Dyeh's  Rocket,  Dyeu's  Weed,  and  Yellow  Weep 
(reM^da  lutefAn),  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  Mignonette  (q.v.),  a  native  of  waste 
places  in  England,  very  common  in  Geiinany  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  an 
upright  stem;  2  to  8  ft.  high;  lanceolate,  undivided  leaves;  and  long  racemes  of  small  yel- 
low flowers,  with  4-partite  calyx  and  prominent  stamens.  It  is  used  for  dyeing.  In 
order  thiit  it  may  yield  a  goorf  dj'e,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  care.  The  best  is 
grown  in  France,  England,  and  Holland;  and  that  produced  about  Cette,  in  France,  is 
preferred  to  all  other.  Good  weld  must  have  flowers  of  a  beautiful  yellow  or  greenish 
color,  and  abound  in  leaves;  that  which  is  small,  thin-stemmed,  and  yellow,  is  better 
than  that  which  is  large,  thick-stemmed,  and  green;  that  which  grows  on  dry  sandy  soils 
is  better  than  that  produced  on  rich  and  moist  soils.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Britain  than  it  is  at  present,  and  was  also  more  used  by  dyers  than  it 
now  is.  Weld  is  still,  however,  a  valuable  dye-stuff .  It  serves  equally  for  linen,  woolen, 
and  silk,  dyeing  not  only  a  rich  yellow,  but,  with  proper  management,  all  shades  of  yel- 
low, and  producing  a  bright  and  beautiful  color.  Stuffs  previously  dyed  blue  are,  by 
means  of  weld,  changed  to  a  very  pleasing  green.  Large  quantities  of  weld  are  imported 
from  France. 

WELD,  Anqeline  Emily  (Grimkb).    See  Giuhke,  Angex^ina. 

WELD,  Theodore  Dwight,  b.  Conn.,  1803;  entered  Hamilton  college,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  also  entered  Lane  theological  seminary,  but  withdrew  to  Oberlin,  as  did 
all  the  students  except  six,  on  the  suppression  by  the  trustees  of  the  anti-slavery  society 
in  the  former  seminary.  He  lectured  on  abolition  till  1836,  when,  having  lost  his  voice, 
he  became  editor  of  some  of  the  publications  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society.  In 
1854  he  organized  a  school  in  New  Jersey:  ten  years  later  he  settled  in  Mass«chnPctts, 
where  he  slil!  (1881)  resides.  Besides  many  pamphlets  for  the  anti-slavery  society,  he  . 
has  written  The  Bible  Against  Slavery,  and  American  Slavery  as  it  is.  ^jgjtjzed  by  vjOOQ Ic 
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WELDE,  Thomas,  1590-1CG3;  b.  England;  graduated  Cambridge,  1618;  mlnisterat 
Farling,  Essex;  came  to  America,  1682;  was  ihe  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  lioxbury: 
opposed  the  religious  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson  at  her  trial,  1637;  aided  Eliot  and 
Mather  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book;  went  to  England  with  Hugh  Petcra 
as  agent  for  the  colony,  but  did  not  return ;  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Gateshead,  but 
elected  for  nonconformity,  1663.  He  published  A  Slwrt  Story  of  tlie  RUe,  Bngn,  and 
jKuin  of  ilts  Antmomiam,  Familinis,  and  Libertines  that  infested  tite  Churdies  of  Htw 
England. 

WELDnvO,  the  process  by  which  some  substances  are  united  together  in  a  soft- 
ened  slate.  It  is  generally  applied  to  such  metals  as  malleable  Iron,  two  pifoes  of 
which,  heated  to  ledness,  may  be  made  to  unite  by  applying  them  together  ana  beating 
with  a  hammer.  Other  substances,  such  as  horn  and  tortoise-shell,  can  be  welded  by 
first  making  separate  pieces  soft  by  heat  and  pressing  them  together,  which  causes  so 
intimate  a  union  that  no  traces  of  the  junction  remain  after  cooling. 

WELL  AND,  a  co  in  s.  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  having  the  Niacin  river  for 
its  e.  boundary  and  lake  Erie  on  the  s. ;  395  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  26,760.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Welland  river,  and  intersected  by  the  WcUand  canal.    Co.  seat,  Welland. 

WELLES,  Edward  R.,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1884;  gi-aduated  Hobart  college;  ordained 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  1857;  minister  of  a  church  at  Red  Wing,  Mioo.: 
prominent  in  general  convention;  consecrated  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  1874. 

WELLES,  Gideon,  1803-78;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Norwich  university,  and  called 
to  the  bar.  He  was  originally  a  democrat;  was  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  1826-37; 
and  an  adherent  of  gen.  Jackson.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  1827-35,  was  postmaster 
of  Hartford  during  van  Buren's  administration,  and  comptroller  of  the  state,  1843-46. 
He  joined  the  republican  parly  upon  its  foundation;  was  the  head  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation  to  the  republican  national  convention  iu  1860,  and  was  secretary  of  the  navy, 
1861-69. 

WELLESLEY,  a  province  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  opposite  the 
island  of  Penang;  bounded  n.  by  Quedah,  e.  by  Siam.  w.  by  the  strait  of  Malacc-i. 
Several  native  staites  on  the  s.  lie  between  it  and  the  British  province  of  Malacca.  The 
province  is  35  ni.  longhand  4  wide;  pop.  '71,  71,433,  mostly  Malays.  It  is  under  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Penang,  and  is  one  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Surface  undula- 
ting; soil  very  fertile:  climate  hot.  A  large  part  of  the  province  is  cultivated,  chiefly 
by  Europeans  and  Chinese,  who  raise  rice,  sugj\r,  and  tapioca.  Good  roads  have  btt-n 
made  by  the  English  into  the  interior,  which  is  reached  also  by  the  Perak  and  other 
rivers.     The  province  was  settled  by  a  British  colony  in  1800. 

WELLESLBY,  Richard  CoUiEY  Wellesley,  Marquis,  k.o.,  English  statesman, 
was  b.  at  tlie  town  residence  of  his  family.  QmfTon  street,  Dublin,  June  20,  1766.  Tiie 
family  of  Wellesley  was  one  of  Saxon  origin,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
was  among  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  one  of  them  having  gone  from  England  as 
standard-bearer  to  Henry  II.,  who  gave  him  large  grants  of  land  in  Meath  and  Kild:ire. 
William  de  Wellesley  was  in  1884  summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Noragh,  and  wns 
high  in  favor  with  Edwards  II.  and  III.  The  name  (originally  Welesley  or  Welsefen) 
was  written  Wellesley  till  the  16th  c,  when  it  became  abbreviated  into  Wesley.  Mr. 
Garrett  Wesley  of  Dangan,  county  Meath,  married  Miss  CoUey  of  castle  Carbury;  an.l 
on  the  decease  of  his  son  without  issue  the  estates  were  bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  Ridi- 
ard  Oolley,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  Wesley.  The  Col  leys,  originaliy 
Coweya,  were  also  of  on  ancient  descent,  and  came  originally  from  Rutlandshire.  Rich 
ard  Cilley,  who  thus  succeeded  to  the  Wellesley  estates,  though  in  no  way  related  by 
blood  to  the  earlier  Wellesley  family,  was  created  baron  Mornington.  His  eldest  son 
received  (1760)  the  dignities  of  viscount  Wellesley  and  earl  of  Mornington,  and 
enjoyed  the  slill  more  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  father  of  the  marquis  Wei- 
Icsle^r,  the  mibject  of  this  notice,  and  of  Arthur,  first  duke  of  Wellington,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  viscount  Dimgannon.  IfVelles 
ley*s  father,  the  first  earl  of  Mornington,  although  chiefly  known  for  his  talents 
as  a  musical  composer,  was  a  man  of  ^ent  abilities.  Wellesley  received  bb 
education  at  Eton,  and  afterward  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  at  both  which  scats 
of  learning  his  fame  stood  high.  An  eloquent  speech  was  made  by  him  at  Eton  |is 
early  as  1778;  and  in  1780  he  gained  the  university  prize  for  the  best  composition  in 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  excelled  through  life.  His  father  having  died  in  1781. 
Wellesley,  on  attaining  his  majority,  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers,  took  upon 
himself  the  ))ecuniary  obligations  of  his  father,  nnd  placed  the  estates  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  husband  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
debts  of  the  flmt  earl  were  liquidated,  but  Wellesley  wns  unable  to  preserve  the  family 
possessions.  He  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  St,  Patrick  when  the  onier  was 
founded  by  George  III.  in  1783.  It  appears,  from  a  correspondence  between  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  that  at  the  age  of  24  he  had  convinced  l)oth  statesmen  that  ho  waf^ 
destined  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  render  the  public  essential  service,  I)iss<a!i'«iic<i 
with  the  limited  field  of  distinction  which  Ireland  afforded  him,  he  obtained  m  17.^4  a 
seat  in  the  Briti.sh  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Beeralston.    iu  ATl86rlieJi^'car.ie 
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one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  when  lie  was  elected  for  Saltash.  Being  unseated  on 
petition,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  Windsor,  and  became  a  favorite  of  George  III.  Acci- 
dent directed  his  attention  to  India,  and  in  1705  he  became  one  of  the  unpaid  members 
of  the  board  of  control.  In  Oct.,  1797,  he  rL'ceivcd  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  baron 
Welleslej^;  and,  at  a  most  eventful  period,  was  selected  to  go  to  India  as  govemor-gin- 
eral.  Four  powers  then  divided  the  sovereignty  of  India — the  British;  lippoo  Saliib; 
the  nizani;  and  the  Mahrattas,  comprehending  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar;  and  the  w.  of  India  was  tlie  scene  of  invasion  by  Zcmaum  Shah.  Tippoo  hated 
the  English,  and  meditated  their  expulsion  from  India;  and  the  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  were  officered  by  Frenchmen.  When  Wellesley  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  in  May,  1798,  Egypt  had  been  conquered  by  Bonaparte;  and  the  native 
powers  of  India,  incited  by  the  Frencli,  were  unfriendly  to  British  rule.  His  tirst 
operation  was  one  of  great  boldness.  Disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Mudras 
council,  he  ordered  the  nizam  to  disband  14,000  men,  surrounded  them  with  a  Britis'h 
force,  secured  the  134  Frenchmen  by  whom  they  were  officered,  and  sent  them  instantly 
to  Europe.  Having  annihilated  French  influence,  he  began  the  reduction  of  the  empire 
of  Mysore.  On  Feb.  8,  1799,  he  ordered  gen.  (afterward  lord)  Harris  to  march  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men  direct  from  the  coast  upon  the  Mysore  capital.  He  himself 
removed  to  Madras,  to  be  near  the  scene  of  this  eventful  operation.  In  one  short 
month  the  fortress  of  Seringapatiim  was  taken,  Tippoo  Sahib  slain  and  his  dominions 
partitioned.  Having  thus  in  fifteen  mouths  destroyed  French  infiuence.  struck  terror 
into  the  native  princes,  and  overthrown  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  British  rule  in 
India,  he  returned  to  Bengal.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  the  earl  of  Mornin^on; 
lie  was  now  (Dec,  1799)  created  by  the.  king  marquis  of  Weliesley,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  The  Etist  India  company  olfered  him  £100,000  of  the  prize- 
jiiouey  realized  at  Seringaptit Jim,  but  lie  refused,  disdaining  to  be  enriclied  out  of  mili- 
tary spoil.  He  afterwaid accepted  an  annuity  of  £5,000  vl)ted  him  by  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors. His  next  step  was  to  place  the  territories  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  under  the 
administration  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  that  prince.  He  also  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Persia,  to  which  he  attributed  "the  fall  of  Zemaum  Shah,  Uie  confu- 
sion of  the  Afghan  government,  and  the  repression  of  the  annual  project  of  invading  Hiu- 
dustan  from  Cabul  *' — then,  as  since,  the  nightmare  of  Indian  statesmen.  In  1801  he  sent  a 
force  of  7,000  men  up  the  Red  sea  to  assisl^iii  wi-esting  Egypt  from  the  French.  The  expe- 
dition, under  jren.  Baird,  reached  Egypt,  and  effected  a  Junction  with  the  army  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  had  jilready  surrendered.  In  1802.  in  consequence  of  differences  with 
the  court  of  directors,  he  tendered  his  resignation;  but  was  induced  to  continue  in  office 
until  January,  1806.  The  Mahraita  war  broke  out;  the  battles  of  Laswaree,  Assaye, 
Argauni,  and  Delhi  were  foi^ht;  and  Scindiah,  the  B  rar  rajah,  and  Ilolkar  were 
stripped  of  their  dangerous  innuence  and  reduced  to  submission.  A  large  accession  of 
territory  rewarded  the  eallantry  of  the  army,  and  in  1805  Weliesley  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  most  brilliant  administration  ever  known  in  India.  He  had  outshone 
eveu  the  native  princes  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  his  progresses.  He  built  the  palace 
of  Calcutta;  founded  and  patronized  the  collcjje  of  Indian  literature;  stimulated  every 
attempt  of  natives  and  Europeans  to  bring  to  light  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  physical 
treasures  of  the  "golden  peninsula;"  and  inaugurated  those  important  financial  reiforms 
which  in  a  brief  period  raised  the  revenue  of  the  company  from  7  to  more  thnn  15 
millions  sterling.  On  his  return  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
approval  by  the  directors;  but  as  matter  of  course  there  were  many  complaints  that 
liis  administration  had  been  oppressive,  especially  toward  the  native  powers;  and  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  even  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  though  they  were 
rejected  with  contempt.  He  now  prepared  to  enter  anew  upon  a  narliamentary  career. 
George  HI.  wished  him  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in  the  iPortland  cabinet,  but 
lie  decUned  the  offer.  He  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador-ex  I  raordinaiy  in  1809;  landed 
at  Cadiz  on  the  day  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  fought,  and  on  Nov.  2  met  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  Seville.  In  Dec,  1809,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs;  and  in  1810  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  favora- 
ble, both  in  and  out  of  office,  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  when,  in  Jan.,  1812,  the  prince  regent  refused  to  agree  to  a  conces- 
sion of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  Weliesley  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  lord  Liverpool  lie  remained  in  opposition! 
He  protested  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington, ^nd  did  not  cease  to  demand  that  he  should  be  a.ssisted  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  natioiml  credit  and  resources,  until  the  duke  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army,  and  brought  the  war  to  an  end  before  Toulouse.  Wh^n  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  being  arranged  in  1815,  Weliesley  protested  against 
the  neglect  of  commercial  interests,  but  without  effect.  He  now  began  to  ally  himself 
with  the  more  liberal  section  of  the  conservatives,  who  looked  up  to  Mr.  Canning  as  their 
leader,  and  accepted  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Conciliation  was  to  be  the 
principle  of  his  government,  but  he  held  office  for  5  j^ears  without  effecting  any  material 
amelioration,  owing  to  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  penal  laws.  He  was 
recalled  from  Ireland  by  his  brother  when  he  took  office  in  1828.  In  1830  Weliesley 
accepted  the  post  of  lord-steward  of  the  household  from  earl  Grey;  and  in  1883,  in  the 
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seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  again  proceeded  to  Ireland  as  viceroy,  where  lie 
remaiued  until  sir  R.  Peel's  administration  of  1834.  In  1835,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
-whig  party,  he  accepted  the  post  of  lord-chamberlain,  which  he  only  held  for  a  few 
montlis.  In  1837  it  became  known  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company  that  he 
^vas  in  straitened  circumstances  and  deriving  little,  if  any,  advantage  from  their  anauity 
of  £5,000  per  annum;  thev  therefore  resolved  that  a  sum  of  £20,000  should  be  vested  ia 
trustees  for  his  bcnelit.  in  1841  it  was  further  resolved  that  his  statue  should  be  erected 
in  the  court  room,  as  a  mark  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  East  India  compaoy. 
He  died  at  Kingston  house,  Knightsbrldge,  on  Sept.  25,  1842,  and,  in  compliance  with 
liis  will,  was  buried  in  the  vault  at  Eton  colleee  chapel.  An  authentic  record  of  his 
Indian  administration  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  company,  and  published,  in  1836,  in  5  vols.  8vo, 
entitled,  Dispatcliea,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  WeUesley,  during  Jm 
Admimstratwn  in  India,  A  thin  8vo  vol.,  issued  in  1888,  contains  DispateJies  and  O- 
reiipondence  of  the  Marquis  WeUesley  during  his  Mission  to  Spain.  The  marquis  published 
several  pamphlets  on  various  occasions:  Substance  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commous 
on  the  Address  in  1794/  Notes  Relative  to  the  Peace  Concluded  with  the  Mahrattas;  Letten  to 
the  Gocernment  of  Fort  George  Relative  to  the  New  Form  of  Government  established  Vun; 
Letters  to  the  Directors  of  Vie  East  India  Company  on  the  India  Trade ;  etc.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  left  no  issue,  and  the  marquisate  became  extinct  at  his  death;  the 
earldom,  etc.,  went  Co  his  ne.xt  brother,  but  afterward  reverted  to  the  second  duke  of 
Wellington,  as  son  of  the  great  duke,  who  was  third  brother. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  situated  near  the  t.  of  Newton,  15  m.  w.  of  Boston,  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany  railroa(i,  wjis  founded  by  Henry  F.  Durant,  formerly  a  lawyer  of| 
Boston,  and  his  wife.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  young  women,  on  a 
level  with  that  of  colleges  for  young  men,  though  the  curriculum  may  diner.  Theprin 
cipal  building  stands  on  elevated  land  in  ^rounds  800  acres  in  extent,  formerly  in  great 
part  a  country-seat.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  Latin  cross.  475  ft.  long  and  150  fi. 
wide  in  its  greatest  dimensions,  and  of  the  renaissance  order  of  architecture.  A  nrw 
building,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  has  recently  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers*  collegiate  department.  The  board  of  trustees,  of  which  prcs. 
Porter  of  Yale  is  president,  and  chancellor  Howard  Crosby  of  the  university  of  the  cily 
of  New  York,  vice-president,  is  a  perpetual  legal  corporation.  In  the  course  of  study 
prominence  is  given  to  modern  languages,  music,  and  art;  Greek  is  elective.  There  are 
special  course^  for  honors  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  languages.  A 
special  feature  of  the  library  is  the  "  Gertrude"  collection  of  1000  commentaries  and  aids 
to  biblical  study.  In  the  year  1879-80  tbere  were  84  members  of  the  faculty,  of  which 
Miss  Ada  L.  Howard  is  president,  and  the  total  number  of  students  was  375. 

WELLING,  James  C,  b.  N.  J.,  1825;  graduated  at  Princeljon,  1844;  in  1848  became 
the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  NatimuU  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  with  which 
lie  was  connected  as  associate  and  principal  editor  until  1806.  From  18d7  to  1870  he  was 
principal  of  St.  John's  college,  Annapolis;  for  a  short  time  profesror  of  bcUes-leltrcs  at 
Princeton,  and  in  1871  was  made  president  of  Columbia  university,  D.  C. 

WE'LLINOBOBOUOH,  so  called  from  the  medicinal  springs  in  its  vicinit>  is  a  market- 
town  in  the  co.  of  Northampton,  lOi  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  boots,  and  shoes.    Pop.  '71,  9.385, 

WELLINGTON,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  drained  by  the  Grand 
river;  1278  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  63,289.     Co.  seat,  Guelph. 

WELLIKOTOir,  a  small  market-t.  in  the  co.  of  Somerset,  7  m.  8.w.  of  Taunton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blackdowns.  which  are  crowned  by  a  monument  commemorative  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  town  gives  title  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Blankets,  serges, 
and  other  woolen  goods  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.     Pop.  *71,  5,119. 

WELLIKGTOir,  a  small  market-t.  of  Shropshire,  10  m.  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wrekin,  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Shropshire  canal.  The  town  forms  the  junc- 
tion of  several  railways.  It  is  situated  in  a  populous  mining  and  a^jricultural  district, 
with  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron  works,  limestone  quarries,  and  wire-mills  in  the  viciniij. 
while,  in  the  town,  there  are  smelting-furnaces,  nail- works,  and  malt-kilns.  The 
.^spacious  public  market,  with  town-house  and  assembly-room,  cost  about  £20,000.  Pop. 
•71.  5.927.  ^ 

WELLIHOTOK,  a  t.  of  New  Zealand,  the  chief  town  of  a  "  provincial  district,"  and 
since  1865  also  tlie  capital  of  the  whole  colony,  the  residence  of  the  govern^,  ajod  place 
of  meeting  of  the  '*  general  assembly,"  or  colonial  parliament  Wellington  was  the 
first  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  company,  and  was  planted  under  the  direction  of 
col.  Wakefield,  with  a  band  of  pioneer  coloniflL'-,  in  1840.  The  town  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  port  Nicholson,  itself  an  inlet  of  Cook's  strait,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  North  Island.  The  surrounding  country  is  richly  wooded,  but  the  dense  forests  have 
begun  to  yield  to  the  axe  of  the  settler.  The  harbor  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water,  6  m. 
long  and  5  broad,  and  has  an  excellent  wharf,  affordinff  accommodation  to  ships  of  any 
tonnage,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Australian  colonies.  Since  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  hither,  the  town  has  made  very  rapid  progress;  it  possesses  a 
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number  of  good  public  buildings;  a  liandsome  pilo  has  receutly  beeu  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  house  of  representatives  aud  legislative  cotincil.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious, 
aud  have  good  awellin^-houses.  Wellington  possesses  a  cathedral,  together  with  14 
Other  pUces  of  worship,  m  connection  with  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Romaa  Catholics  fl>nd  Juv/s.  There  are  also  several  banks  and  numerous  insurance 
i^ncies.  Two  papers  are  published  daily  and  one  weekly.  In  June,  1866,  a  regular 
line  of  steam-packets  wjis  established  between  Sydney,  Wellington,  and  Panama.  Wel- 
lington is  aUo  connected  by  steamers  with  ail  the  principal  ports  of  New  Zealand.  Pop. 
74. 10,547. 

WXLLIKOTOK,  Arthur  Wellbslby,  Dukb  of,  k.g.,  one  6f  England's  greatest  gen- 
erals, was  the  third  sou  of  Garrett,  first  earl  of  Morningion,  and  brother  of  the  marquis 
Wellesley  (q.v.).  He  was  born  May  1,  1769,  at  Dangan  castle,  Ireland,  aud  completed 
hismilitury  education,  a  few  years  before  the  French  revolution,  in  the  militar^r  college 
of  Angers,  in  France.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  41st  regiment  iu  1787, 
and  became  lieut.col.  of  the  83d  in  1793.  In  1794  he  embarked  in  command  of  the 
83d  regiment  to  join  the  duke  of  York's  army  in  the  Netherlands.  In  this,  his  fii*st 
term  of  actual  service,  he  commanded  3  battalions  on  the  retreat  of  the  army  through 
Holland,  and  distin^ished  himself  in  several  repulses  of  the  French.  In  179G  he 
accompanied  bis  regiment  to  India,  whei'e  his  brother,  the  marquis  Wellesley,  shortly 
afterward  arrived  as  governor-general.  He  commanded  the  subsidiary  force  of  ihe 
Nizam,  when  the  redaction  of  the  Mysore  was  decided  upon,  and  his  division  defeated 
Y  Tippoo  Sultan's  right  flank  at  Mallavelly.  At  the  assault  and  capture  of  Scringapatum. 
be  commanded  the  reserve  in  the  trenches.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Mysore, 
and  took  the  field  (1800)  against  Dhoondiah  Waugh.  a  Mkhratta  freebooter,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain.  He  was  named  second  in  command  of  the  expedition  which  sailed 
from  India  to  assist  the  English  army  in  Egypt,  but  was  prevented  from  embarking  by 
illness.  It  was  in  the  Mahratfti  war  of  1803  that  the  young  general  won  his  first  fume. 
After  besieglnff  and  capturing  Ahmednuggur,  Wellington,  with  only  4,500  men,  came 
upon  the  combined  Mahratta  forces,  40,000  or  50,000  strong,  aud  not  waiting  for  a 
larger  British  force  that  was  on  its  way,  won  the  brilliant  victory  of  Assave  (q.v.).  The 
victory  of  Argaum  followed,  and  the  great  fort  of  Gawulghur.  supposed  to  bo  impreg- 
nable, having  been  taken,  in  December,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  sued  for  peace,  after  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  campaigns  on  record.  Wellington  was  made  k.c.b.  aud  received  the 
thanks  of  the  king  and  parliament.  In  1805  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  November 
commanded  a  brigade  iu  lord  Cathcart's  expedition  to  Hanover.  In  1806  he  obtained  a  seat 
it  the  house  of  commons  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  April,  1807,  Wi\s  appointed 
chief-secretary  to  Ireland,  the  duke  of  Richmond  being  lord-lieutenant.  He  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  under  lord  Cathcart  in  the  expedition  ascainst  Copenhagen  in  1S07,  and 
after  the  affair  at  Kiose,  negotiated  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  in  his  pluce,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  In  1808  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  sailed  from  Cork,  being  the  first  division  of  the  Briilsli 
army  sent  out  to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
landed  at  Corunna,  and  offered  his  aid  to  the  army  aud  people  of  Galicia;  but  the  offoi' 
being  declined,  he  finally  landed  (Aug.,  1808)  with  10,000  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mondego.  in  Portugal,  The  whole  of  the  n.  of  Portugal  was  then  in  arms  against 
the  French.  The  affairs  of  Obidos  and  Rolica  were  quickly  followed  by  the  battle  of 
VImieira,  in  which  he  defeated  Junot,  who  lost  8.000  men  and  13  pieces  of  cannon. 
After  this  event  Wellington  signed  the  armistice  which  led  to  the  convention  of  Cintra 
(q.v.).  He  subsequently  gave  evidence  generally  in  favor  of  this  convention  at  the  court 
of  inquiry  (Nov.  22).  Being  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  men  who  were 
only  his  superiors  in  militarjr  rank  and  seniority,  he  returned  to  England.  For  the  bat- 
tle of  Vimieira,  he  again  in  his  place,  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons.  On 
the  death  of  sir  John  Moore  he  returned  to  re-assume  the  command  of  the  Peninsular 
army,  previous  to  which  he  resigned  the  office  of  chief -secretary  of  Ireland.  He  arrival 
at  Lisbon  and  assumed  the  command  April  22, 1809.  He  had  now  to  contend  with  Soult 
and  Victor,  who  had  entered  Portugal  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  its  finest  northern  provinces.  Oporto  had  been  taken  by  Soult,  and  Welling- 
ton was  anxious  to  bring  him  to  action  at  once,  in  order  that  he  might  not  make  his 
retreat  unharmed.  The  passage,  at  Villa  Nova,  of  the  Douro,  a  wide,  deep,  and  rapid 
river,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  enemy,  who  had  removed  every  boat  and  barge  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  operations  of  the 
war.  Wellington  entered  Oporto  the  same  day,  and  followed  the  French  army.  He 
was  now,  by  a  decree  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal,  marshal-gen.  of  the  Portuguese 
army.  The  French  had  fallen  back  to  a  point  where  re-enforcements  were  to  meet  them ; 
and  on  July  27  and  28,  1809,  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  were 
defeated  by  the  British  under  Wellington  at  Talavera.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  W4i8 
terrible  in  this  desperate,  almost  hand-to  hand,  conflict.  Wellington  was  unable  to  fol- 
low up  his  victory  owing  to  the  non-co-operation  of  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta; 
and  the  want  of  supplies,  and  the  junction  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  in  his  rear,  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  upon  Badaioz.  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  for  the 
victory  of  Talavera,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  created  (Sept.  4,  1809)  a  peer  ^A^  jr> 
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lilies  of  baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  viscount  Wellinffton  of  Talavera,  with  a  pension 
of  £2,000.  In  May,  1810,  (he  French  collected  under  Massena  in  such  superior  rorce  in 
his  front  that  he  fell  back  upon  Busaco,  where  he  made  a  stand.  Here  the  French 
(Sept.  27)  Uidde  two  attacks  upon  his  position,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
After  this  he  retreated  to  Torres- Vedras(q.  v.),  to  the  occupation  of  which  line  of  defeiuje 
and  his  judicious  method  of  maintaining  it,  the  ultiraiUe  success  of  the  Peninsular  w&r 
fnay  be  chiefly  attributed.  Massena,  bein^  unable  to  tind  subsistence  for  his  army,  began 
his  retreat  to  Santarem,  followed  by  Wellington,  who  pursued  the  French  in  their  retreat 
along  the  line  of  the  Moudego.  In  April,  1811,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament 
for  the  liberation  of  Portu^l.  Spain,  however,  was  now  subdued  by  the  French.  The 
Spanish  armies  were  annihilated,  and  it  was  of  the  last  Importance  that  Wellington 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  rear  open  to  the  Tagus.  Wellington,  having  invested  Almeida, 
Massena  attempted  to  relieve  it,  but  was  skillfully  repulsed  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  May  8 
and  5.  The  fall  of  Almeida  followed,  and  Wellington  ordered  Badajoz  to  be  invested. 
At  this  time  he  had  ^reat^reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  support  and  re-enforccracnU 
from  England.  lie  liad  only  the  force  which  had  followed  Massena  from  Torres- Vcdras, 
dimiuished  by  9,000  men,  Ju>r»  de  comJxxt,  in  so  many  sanguinary  encounters.  Writing 
louKirshal  Beresford,  ho  said:  "I  inclose  a  dispatch  from  lord  Liverpool  [then  at  the 
head  of  the  home  government];  I  believe  they  have  all  gone  mad."  The  sit^ge  was  car* 
rledon  with  vigor;  but  learniiiff  that  Soult  and  Marmont  designed  toioin  their  armies 
into  one,  in  order  to  relieve  Badajoz,  and  his  own  inadequate  force  not  justifying  him  m 
risking  a  battle,  he  raised  the  sie^e  and  ri-tircd  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  fie  next 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  oi  Ciudad  Rodrieo;  and  on  the  uight  of  Jan.  19,  1819,  it 
it  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners.  For  this  achievement  he 
was  created  by  the  regency  a  grandee  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  duque  de  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  He  again  recelvea  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  further  pension  of  £2,000 
a  year,  and  was  advanced  in  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  earl  of  Wellington 
He  next  marclied  toward  Badajoz,  invested  it  in  Marcli,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  April 
6,  after  a  frightful  carnage;  the  allies  losing  nearly  5.000  men.  In  June  he  advanced  to 
Salamanca,  captured  the  convents  there,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  French,  and 
drove  Mar'mont  to  the  Douro.  On  July  22  he  gained  at  Salamanca  one  of  his  greatest 
military  triumphs.  Marmont  extendea  his  line,  with  the  view  of  tuniing  Wellington'! 
right:  but  the  latter,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  thus  weakened  their  left  and  center, 
vigorously  assailed  the  weak  points,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  put  the  whole 
army  to  rout.  Ammunition,  stores,  2  eagles,  11  pieces  of  cannon,  ami  7,000  prisoners 
were  the  trophies  of  victory.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  only  about  700  killed  and  4,000 
wounded.  Marmont  lost  an  arm,  and  four  French  generals  were  killed.  Wellington 
received  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  entered  Madrid,  was  made  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  was  advanced  in  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  ^Vel- 
lington.  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  again  voted  to  him,  together  with  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  settled  on  mm,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors. In  September  he  marched  to  Burgos,  but,  failing  to  capture  it,  he  again 
retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Wellington  visited  Cadiz  ana  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  whole  population.  In  May  he  marched  his  army  into  Spain  in  two 
columns,  and  on  June  21  gained,  at  Victoria,  another  signal  victory  over  the  French, 
commanded  by  king  Joseph,  assisted  bv  marshal  Jourdan.  The  enemy  lost  151  pieces 
of  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition.  'I'he  king's  private  carriage,  letters,  etc.,  fell  inio 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  In  exchange  for  the  baton  of  Jourdan,  which  was  found  on 
the  field,  the  prince  regent  forwardea  to  Wellington  the  bftton  of  a  field-marshal  of  En^r- 
land.  By  this  splendid  and  important  series  of  victories  he  had  reached  the  summit  of 
martial  glory.  The  deliverance  of  Spain  from  the  French  was  now  certain.  His  infantry 
Tfrere  soldiers  who  would,  in  his  own  words,  "go  anywhere  and  do  anything;"  and  even 
the  invasion  of  France  itself  seemed  to  his  countrymen  to  be  no  loncer  chimerical.  He 
pursued  the  French  army  to  Frnnce  by  Pamplona.  He  failed,  July  25,  to  carry  l:^n 
Sebastian  by  assault,  but  gained  another  decisive  battle  over  Soult  at  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  French  army  retreated  into  France.  A  second  attempt  to  carry  San  Sebastian  by 
assault  was  successful,  but  it  cost  Wellington  2.800  in  killed  and  wounded.  He  now 
crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  invaded  France.  Pamplona  surrendered.  After  the  paspasi' 
and  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  and  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  the  victorious  army  of  Wellington 
was  attacked,  Dec.  10  to  18,  on  the  left  and  right,  by  Soult,  who  was  defeated.  Leaving 
two  divisions  to  blockade  Bayonne,  Wellington  followed  Soult  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
On  Feb.  27,  1814.  he  defeatea  Soult  at  Orthes,  and  crossed  the  Adour.  The  affairs  of 
Aire  and  Tarbcs  were  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Garonne;  and,  on  April  10,  Wel- 
lington consummated  this  series  of  brilliant  victories  by  again  defeating  Soult  under 
the  walls  of  Toulouse.  The  allied  Russian  and  German  armies  having  entered  Paris, 
and  Napoleon  having  signed  his  abdication  a  few  days  before,  this  last  battle  would  not 
Imve  been  fouglit,  but  for  the  non-arrival  of  news  of  the  events  of  Paris.  In  a  few 
weeks  Wellington  was  in  Paris,  presenting  the  trophies  of  his  brilliant  campaign  to  the 
allietl  monarchs.  He  was  created.  May  8,  marquis  of  Douro,  and  duke  or  Wellington 
in  the  British  peerage,  and  received  an  additional  grant  of  £400,000.  He  received  for 
the  twelfth  time  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  services,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Englnnd 
was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.    On  June  28  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time 
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in  the  house  of  lords.  He  next  returned  thanks  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  speaker.  He  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France  in  July,  1814,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Napo- 
leon having  escaped  from  Elba,  the  congress  was  abruptly  broken  up.  Wellington  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  British  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  Vienna 
joined  the  armv  at  Brussels.  It  appeared  probable  that  Napoleon  would  make  a  bold 
advance  into  Belgium,  and  its  defense  was  assigned  to  an  Anglo-allied  army  under 
Wellington,  and  a  Prussian  army  under  BlQcher.  The  battles  of  I^ny  (q.v)  "nd  Quatre 
Bms  (q.v.)  were  succeeded  ou  June  18, 1815,  by  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  (q.v.).  Here 
the  grand  and  decisive  blow  was  struck;  here  for  the  Arst  and  last  time  the  emperor  and 
the  great  English  general  met  and  measured  swords,  and  here  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  finally  crushed.  The  allied  armies,  under  Wellington  and  BlUcher,  marched  upon 
Paris;  the  French  army  evacuated  Paris  under  a  convention;  and  Louis  XVIII.  entered 
Paris  the  very  day  after  the  English  array.  Marshal  Ney  was  brought  to  trial.  He 
relied  upon  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  appealed  in  vain  to  Wellington, 
who  denied  that  the  French  king  was  bound  by  the  convention — a  reading  wiiich  it  is 
impossible  to  justify,  as  sir  A.  Alison  has  shown  in  his  History  of  Europe,  At  the  request 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  Wellington  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and 
resitled  in  Paris  from  1815  to  1818.  Two  attempts  were,  during  this  period,  made  upon 
Ills  life:  gunpowder  was  placed  in  his  cellar  for  explosion;  and  one  Cantillon  discharged 
a  pistol  into  liis  carriag:e;  for  which  attempt  at  assassination  Napoleon  I.  left  the  mis-, 
creant  a  bequest  in  his  will.  When  the  allied  armies  evacuated  France  in  1818  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Piiissia,  created  Wellington  a  field- 
marshal  of  their  armies.  Ho  was  created  prince  of  Waterloo  by  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  gratitude  of  the  British  nation  was,  meanwhile,  enthusiastically  manifested. 
Statues  were  raised  to  his  honor  in  the  metropolis.  Parliament  voted  £200,000  in  addi-  • 
iic»n  to  former  grants;  and  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  were  purchased,  to 
be  held  by  Wellington  and  his  heirs.  The  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  now 
nbolished.  but  then  comprehending  the  control  of  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service, 
was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  1821,  he  officiated  as  lord 
high  constable  of  England.  In  Octolier  he  attended  George  IV.  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
In  1822  he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  he  ineffectually 
exerted  his  infiuence  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army,  in  support  of 
absolutist  principles.  In  1826  he  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  he 
induced  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  act  in  common  with  England  and  other  powers,  as 
mediators  in  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  On  his  return  He  was  appointed 
constable  of  the  tower.  In  1827  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  York  as  commauder-m-chief 
of  the  army,  and  was  made  col.  of  the  Grenadier  guards. 

From  this  period  his  political  career  may  be  said  to  begin.  When  Mr.  Canning 
received  the  commands  of  George  IV.  to  form  an  administration,  Wellington,  with  six 
other  members  of  the  Liverpool  administration  (including  lord  Eldon  and  Peel),  resigned 
office.  In  the  explanation  which  he  gave,  he  emphatically  denied  that  he  had  enter- 
tiiined  the  ambition  of  himself  filling  the  post  of  first-minister;  and  said  he  felt  his  inca- 
pacity for  such  an  office  so  strongly  that  he  should  have  been  "  mad  "  if  he  had  coveted 
It.  In  Aug.,  1827,  after  Mr.  Canning's  death,  he  again  accepted  tlie  command  of  the 
army,  which  he  resigned  on  being  called  upon  by  George  IV.  (Jan.  8,  1828),  to  form  an 
administration.  Of  strong  tory  politics,  he  was,  nevertlieless,  the  first  minister  to  cede 
to  the  growing  popular  power.  The  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  aisabilities  was  the  first  measure  proposed  by  Wellington  in  the 
following  session,  upon  the  gi'Ound  of  the  formidable  attitude  of  the  people  of  Ireland  | 

and  the  danger  of  civil  war.     This  measure  involved  him  in  a  bloodless  duel  with  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea.     The  French  revolution  of  1880  appears  to  jave  influenced  him  in  j 

making  a  firm  stand  against  reform  in  parliament,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  raised  j 

the  demands  of  the  people;  and  when  the  struggle  of  continental  Europe  to  emancipate  I 

itself  from  arbitrary  government  strengthenea  the  popular  cry  for  "parliamentary 
reform,"  he  chose  the  earliest  moment  to  declare  the  unalterable  perfection  of  the  rep-  ' 

resentative  system  of  the  country,  and  the  determination  of  his  government  to  resist  all  j 

measures  of  jjarliamentary  reform.     His  unpopularity  became  excessive;  and,  anticipa- 
ting a  defeat  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  Mr.  Brougham's  proposition  for  reform  in  par- 
liament, Wellington  resigned  office,  and  v  as  succeeded  by  earl  Grey.    He  had  r;eanwhile  j 
become  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  ports.     Cnder  the  administration  of  earl  Grey,  Wel- 
lington held  no  office.    He  strenuously  opposed  the  reform  bill,  and  a  London  mob                  j 
broke  the  windows  of  Apsley  house,  and  hooted  and  pelted  him  in  the  streets.    In  Jan.,                   j 
1834,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.     Upon  the  enforced  resig-                   I 
nation  of  lord  Melbourne,  in  Nov..  1884,  he  was  sent  for  by  William  IV.    He  declined                   ! 
to  take  the  premierehip,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  the  whole  charge  of  the                   j 
government,  and  the  seals  of  the  three  secretaries  of  state,  until  sir  B.  Peel  could  arrive                   I 
from  Borne.    Peel  constructed  a  conservative  government,  in  which  Wellington  took  the                   \ 
office  of  foreign  secretary.    In  April  Peel  resigned,  and  henceforward  Wellmgton  ceased                   i 
to  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country.     He  gave  a  generous 
welcome  to  Soult,  who  represented  France  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Victoria,  and  was                   I 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  people  on  this  occasion.    In  Aug.,  1880,  a  grandC                 ' 
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banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Dover,  as  lord- warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  on  which  occa- 
sion lord  Biougham  proposed  his  health  in  a  brilliant  culogium.  In  1841  he  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  <;abinet  of  sir  R.  Peel  without  office.  In  1842  the  queen  visited  him  at  Wal< 
mer  castle,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces.  In 
1845  he  doubted  the  policy  of  repealing  the  corn  laws;  but  in  conformity  witli  his  usual 
practice  of  considering  "how  the  queen's  government  was  to  be  carried  on,"  be  detn- 
mined  to  stand  by  sir  li.  Peel  in  his  attempt  to  abolish  them.  Wellington  not  merely 
consented  to  remain  in  the  cabinet,  but  accepted  the  higher  office  of  president  of  the 
council  in  lieu  of  the  post  of  lord  privy  seal.  When  the  bill  came  up  to  the  lords.  Wel- 
lington, with  great  emotion  and  earnestness,  warned  the  peers  not  to  reject  the  bill,  and 
never  to  scpanite  themselves  from  both  the  crown  and  the  house  of  common*.  His 
speech  made  a  great  impression,  and  the  bill  passed  a  second  reading  by  a  cousiderabie 
majority.  He  retired  with  the  Peel  government  in  July,  1846.  After  this  eveut,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  political  strife^  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  tliat  his  share  io 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  cast  a  halo  of  popularity  around  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1848  he  allied  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  slate  of  the  national  defenses  in  a  letter 
to  sir  J.  Burgoyne.  As  commander-in-chief  he  directed  great  prepamtions  to  be  made 
to  prevent  a  Chartist  outbreak  on  the  10th  of  April.  His  last  speech  in  the  house  of  lords 
was  delivered  in  support  of  the  militia  bill,  when  he  declared  that  England  had  been 
carrying  on  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  an  insufficient  peace  establishment.  On 
Sept.  14.  1852,  he  was  seized  at  Walmer  castle  with  an  epileptic  lit.  became  ispcechle:^. 
and  died  the  same  afternoon.  His  remains  were  honored  by  a  public  funeral.  Tne 
body,  after  lying  in  state  at  Chelsea  hospital,  w;is  removed  to  the  horse  ^juards;  and.  o.i 
the  morning  of  Nov.  18.  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  London  to  St.  Paul's  cathednd, 
where  it  rests  by  the  side  of  that  of  lord  Nelson.  The  funeral  pageant  was  witnessed  hy 
a  countless  multitude.  His  dispatcher,  published  by  col.  Gurwood,  in  12  vols.,  aretlic 
i)roude**t  monument  of  his  glory ;  they  exhibit  him  as  a  commander  who  overcame  count- 
less difficulties  by  honesty,  sagacity,  singleness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  and  devotiun 
to  duty.  Throughout  his  long  career  he  appears  the  same  honorable  and  upright  man, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and  country,  and  just  and  considemte  to  all  those 
who  served  under  him.  As  a  general  he  was  cautious,  prudent,  and  careful  of  the  lives 
of  his  men;  but  when  safety  lay  in  daring,  as  at  tlie  battle  of  Assaye  (q-v.),  be  could  b; 
daring  in  the  extreme.  He  enjoyed  an  iron  constitution,  and  Wiis  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  personal  intrepidity  than  for  his  moral  courage.  The  union  of  these  qualities 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "iron  duke,"  by  which  lie  was  affectionately 
known  in  his  later  years.  His  parliamentary  oratory  was  plain,  and  to  the  point.  He 
spoke  without  fluency  or  art,  yet  his  strong  sense  and'pmctical  sagacious  judgment  gave 
him  great  weight  with  his  brother-peers.  His  tastes  were  aristoci*atic;  and  his  aids- 
de-camp  and  favorite  generals  were  almost  all  men  of  family  and  high  connections 
Altogether,  he  was  the  very  typo  and  model  of  an  Englishman;  and  in  the  general  order 
issued  bv  the  queen  to  the  army  he  was  characterized  as  "  the  greatest  commander  whom 
England  ever  saw."  He  married,  in  1806,  the  second  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Long- 
ford, and  b^'  her  (who  died  in  1831)  he  left  two  sons— Arthur  Richard,  the  second  duke 
(who  also  inherited  the  earldom  of  Mornington),  and  Charles,  deceased,  whose  son- 
Henry  Wellesley — is  heir-presumptive  to  the  title. 

Col.  Gurwood's  Dispatcftes  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  12  vols. ;  Gurwood's  Oenernl 
Orders  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  1809-18;  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War;  Alison's 
History  of  Europe;  Thibaudeau,  Histoirede  r Empire;  Thiers,  Histoire  de  T Empire;  mar- 
Quis  of  Londonderry's  Narratioe  of  the  Peninsular  War,  1808-13;  Gleig's  Life  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington;  Bourrienne's  Memoirjs  sur  Napoleon;  Las  Casiis,  Memorial  de  Ste- 
HeUne;  La  Viede  Wellington,  by  Brialmont;  Speecfies  in  Parliament  of  Duke  of  WciUnrj 
ton;  Sir  R.  Peel's  Memoirs,  bv  his  literary  trustees;  Supplementary  Dispatches  and  Memo- 
randa of  Field-mars/ial  Aruiw\  Duke  of  Wellington,  edited  by  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  in  14  volumes,  1858-75;  also,  in  continuation  of  the  above,  Dispatehej', 
Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of  Field-marslud  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  six  vol- 
umes, 1867-77.  An  official  record  of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  emperor  was  issued  in 
Paris,  with  the  sanction  of  Napoleon  III.,  under  the  title  Gprrespondance  de  Napoleon  L 

VELLIirOTO'KIA,  a  genus  of  trees,  of  the  natural  order  coniferce,  of  whicJi  onlv  one 
species  is  known,  W,  gigantea,  the  greatest  of  all  pines,  and  indeed  by  far  llie  largest  tree 
of  temperate  climates.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  sequoia  and  taxodium.  The  foliage 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  arbor  vitsB,  the  leaves  being  verj'  fmall,  like  scales,  and 
closely  appressed  to  small  slender  branclilets.  The  leaves  of  young  plants  are  longer 
and  somewhat  needle-shaped.  The  branches  divide  into  very  numerous  small  branch- 
lets.  The  flowers  are  generally  solitary  and  terminal,  the  male  and  female  flowers  dis 
tinct  but  on  the  same  tree.  The  cones  of  the  W,  gigantea  are  ovate,  from  li  to  2  inches 
long,  by  H  inch  broad,  single,  or  in  opposite  pairs,  rarely  clustered,  the  scales  wedee- 
shaped.  with  about  four  seeds  under  each.  The  W.  gigantea  has  a  columnar  stem,  with 
branches  only  on  the  upper  half  of  it,  the  branches  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  not 
forming  an  umbra^ous  head.  The  stem  attains  a  heicht  of  800  ft.,  and  sometimes 
more,  perfectly  straight  and  erect.  One  tree  is  known,  821  ft.  in  height;  and  near  ithcs 
a  larger  one,  which  has  fallen,  and  which  was  broken  against  another  large  tree  iu  its 
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fall,  its  diameter  where  it  was  broken,  800  ft.  from  its  base,  being  18  feet.  Another  tree 
is  102  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Jha  W.  is  found  only  in  a  limited  district  in 
California,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
-Was  discovered  in  1850  by  Mr.  Dowd,  who,  being  engaged  in  deer  hunting,  cam(i  with 
astonishment  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  these  trees,  now  known  as  the  mammoth 
trees  of  Calaveras.  In  this  locality,  within  an  area  of  50  acres,  are  123  large  trees,  20  of 
which  exceed  36  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  are  therefore  about  78  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence. A  tree  which  was  felled  was  802  ft.  iu  height,  and  96  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
ground.  It  was  sound  to  the  center.  Its  age  may  be  guessed  at  something  like  3,0U0 
years.  It  was  calculated  t«  contain  about  600,000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Fire  men  were 
employed  for  22  days  in  felling  it,  by  boring  great  auger-holes  and  sawing  between  them. 
AVhen  it  had  been  cut  through,  it  remained  steadfast  on  its  base,  and  more  than  two  days 
"were  spent  in  driving  in  great  wedges,  to  cause  it  to  fall.  A  round  wooden  house  has 
been  erected  on  the  stump,  where  dancing-parties  sometimes  enjoy  themselves.  For 
several  years,  the  Wellingtouias  or  Calaveras  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  ti'ces  of  their 
kind  m  existence,  but  groups  have  more  recently  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
district,  and  scattered  trees  in  a  number  of  localities.  The  Wellingtonia  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  climate  of  which  is  very  suitable  to  it;  fine  young  trees  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  many  places,  and  plants  are  common  in  nurseries.  The  Wellingtonia  has 
been  called  Washinfftonta  by  some  American  writers,  but  no  reason  except  national  feel- 
ing has  been  alleged  for  the  change  of  the  name.  According  to  the  generally-acknowl- 
edged rule  in  natural  history,  the  older  name  must  be  retained. — The  usual  name  now  is 
sequoia. 

WELLS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Wabash  river;  872  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
18,442—17,857  of  American  birth,  5  colored.     Co.  seat,  Bluffton. 

WELLS,  an  ancient  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  hills,  15  m.  s.w.  of  Bath.  It  is  a 
clean  and  cheei-ful  town,  with  runlets  of  water  flowing  through  each  principal  street. 
The  cathedral,  a  remarkably  beautiful  edifice,  begun  in  704,  and  enlarged  in  1138,  is  for 
the  most  part  in  early  English ;  but  its  west  front,  one  of  the  noblest  facades  in  the  king- 
dom, and  which  is  enriched  with  800  statues,  is  in  Glothic.  The  bishop's  palace,  oris^i- 
nally  founded  in  1088,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  supplied  from  the  abundant  source  of 
St.  Andrew's  well — from  which  the  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name — and  by  lofty  walls. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  and  the  trade  is  chiefly  retail.    Pop.  '71,  4,518. 

WELLS,  Charles,  b.  England,  about  1798.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Keats  in  one 
of  his  sonnets  as  that  of  an  intimate  friend.  Under  the  name  of  **H.  L.  Howard," 
Wells  published  a  volume  called  Stories  qftei'  Nature  (prose)  in  1822,  and  in  1824,  Joseph 
aTidhis  Brethren,  a  SenptarcU  Drama,  These  met  with  no  success,  and  he  abandoned 
the  profession  of  literature.  Within  the  last  twentjr  years,  however,  the  drama  lias  been 
extmvagantly  praised  by  critics  of  the  Swinburnian  school.  In  1876  the  poem  was 
republished  with  a  critical  introduction  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 

WELLS,  David  Ames,  d.c.l.,  b.  Mass.,  1828|graduated  at  Williams  college.  J  847, 
and  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  1857.  Mr.  Wells  has  devoted  much  study  to  ques- 
tions of  political  economy  and  government;  was  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  government 
to  inquire  into  and  publish  reports  on  questions  of  taxation  and  revenue,  1865-70;  has 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  political  science  at  Yale  college;  and  has  published 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  on  other  economical  subjects.  In  1876  he  was  a 
candidate  for  congress  on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated.  His  degree  of  d.c  t.. 
was  received  from  Oxford  university. 

WELLS,  Horace,  1815-48;  b.  Vt. ;  studied  dentistry  in  Boston,  and  practiced  it  for 
a  time  there  till  1836,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.  He  had  already  conceded 
the  idea  that  some  ansesthetic  might  be  used  in  dentistry  to  prevent  pain.  He  had 
thought  of  the  employment  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  that  j^urpose  as  early  as  1840.  Four 
years  later  G.  Q.  Colton  lectured  in  Hartford,  and  gave  nitrous  oxide  gas  to  several  per- 
Bons,  who  were  rendered  unconscious  of  pain.  The  next  day  Wells  had  a  tooth 
extracted  without  pain  under  the  infiuence  of  the  gas,  and  he  used  it  successfully  in  sev- 
eral cases  the  same  year,  and  it  was  used  by  other  dentists  in  Hartford.  Late  in  1844  he 
communicated  his  discovery  to  Drs.  Hayward,  Warren,  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  C.  T.  Jack- 
son,  and  others  in  Boston,  and  extracted  a  tooth  from  a  patient  to  T^hom  the  gas  had 
been  given  before  the  Harvard  medical  school.  In  1846  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent 
for  anaesthetics  against  the  remonstrance  of  Wells.  After  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  French  medical  societies,  and  on  his  return  to 
America,  he  published  A  History  of  the  IHscotery  of  tlie  Application  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  etc. 
(1847).  The  dispute  as  to  his  discovery  and  constant  experiments  upon  himself  with 
chlorof(  rm,  produced  mental  alienation.  He  was  arrested  in  New  York,  accused  of 
throwing  vitriol  on  the  clothes  of  women  in  the  street,  and  he  committed  suicide. 

WELLS,  Samuel  Roberts,  1820-75;  b.  Conn.;  in  1844  admitted  as  a  partner  into 
the  publishing-house  of  O.  8.  &  L.  N.  Fowler.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  phrenologist:  lec- 
tured much  on  phrenology,  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain;  was  editor  of /thYfl^?«*| p 
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Cure  Journal,  1850-62,  and  of  the  PhrenologiealJmimal  from  1868  till  his  death.    Among 
his  works  are  New  Physiognomy,  and  How  toJUead  Character, 

WELLS,  William  Harvey,  h.  Conn.,  1812;  principal  for  some  time  of  the  stale 
nonnal  school,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Chicago.  He  is 
the  author  of  Grammar  of  the  Englinh  Langvage;  Graded  Course  of  Insti^uction  for  Pub- 
lic Sdtools.  He  edited  Massa^hueetU  Teacher,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  educatiooal 
journals. 

WELI-STAIBCASE,  a  winding  staircase  with  an  aperture  left  in  the  center,  called  the 
weU,  by  which  light  and  air  are  admitted. 

WEL8EB,  the  name  of  a  famous  extinct  patrician  family  in  Augsburg.  Julits 
Welser  was  knighted  by  the  eniperor  Otto  1.  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  llie 
Hungarians.  His  son,  Octavian  Welser,  settled  in  Augsburg,  and  from  him  descended 
the  patrician  family,  which  always  held  important  posts  in  the  council  of  that  town. 
Bartholomew  Welser,  privy  councilor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V ,  was  so  wealthy 
that  he  could  vie  with  the  Fuggers  (q.v.)  in  munificence.  With  the  emperor's  pennis 
sion,  in  1526,  he  fitted  out  three  ships  in  Spain,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ambrose 
Dalflnger  of  Ulm,  sailed  for  Amenca,  and  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Caracas, 
which  the  emperor  gave  Welser  in  pledge.  Twenty  yeai-s  after  this,  the  Welsers  gave 
up  their  possession  voluntarily,  and  it  reverted  to  Spam. — The  most  famous  of  the  family 
was  the  niece  of  Bartholomew  Welser,  Philippine  Welser,  a  daughter  of  his  brother. 
Franz  Welser,  born  about  1530.  She  had  received  an  excellent  education  from  her 
clever  mother,  and  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  On  the  occasion  of  a  diet  of  the  empire 
at  Augsburg  in  1547,  she  was  seen  bv  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  second  son  of  the 
subsequent  emperor,  Ferdinand  L,  who  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  young  girl  firmly . 
rejected  all  the  advances  of  this  fiery  youth  of  19,  and  refused  to  have  any  relation  wiiii 
him  excepting  by  marriace.  They  were  therefore  married  in  1550.  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  father,  or  of  his  uncle,  Charles  V.  His  father,  on  hearing  the  news,  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  for  a  long  time  his  son  did  not  venture  to  appear  before  him. 
Even  in  other  countries,  this  misalliance  made  a  great  noise.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
loving  couple  enjoyed  the  greatest  domestic  happiness,  and  Philippine  enchanted  even* 
one  that  knew  her  by  her  intelligence  and  kindness  of  heart.  It  was  only  after  eighi 
years  that  his  father  was  reconciled.  Philippine,  in  disguise,  herself  handed  bim  a 
petition,  and  by  her  deportment  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  her  beauty,  disarmed 
the  angiy  father.  He  forgave  his  son,  declared  his  children  legitimate,  and  raised  their 
mother  to  be  markgraven  von  Burgau.  This  happy  marriage  lasted  30  years.  Pbilip- 
pine  died  at  Innsbrtlck  in  1580.  In  the  palace  at  Sch5nbrunn  the  portrait  of  the 
ovely  Philippine  is  still  pointed  out. 

WELSH,  William,  1810-80;  b.  Penn.;  brother  of  John,  who  was  minister  to  Eng- 
land, 1877-89;  engaged  in  busin  "^ss  in  Philadelphia  and  acquired  wealth.  He  filled  many 
local  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was  a  director  of  Girard  college,  and  a  member  of  the 
Indian  peace  commission  of  Grant's  administration.  He  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  North  American,  and  Oazette.  He  is  the  author  of  Taopiand  Bis  Friend*,  t^ 
Indians*  Wrongs  and  Bights,  and  other  philanthropic  pamphlets. 

WELSH  LAJf OUAOE  and  LITESATTJSE.  The  Celtic  limguages  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  Gaelic  and  Cymric.  To  the  latter  of  these  the  Welsh  belongs,  and  has  even 
given  name,  as  forming  the  most  important  meml>er  of  the  group,  which  comprfges 
besides,  Armorican  (spoken  in  Bretagne)  and  Cornish  (now  extinct).  A  controversy  l»as 
been  waged  concerning  the  nature  and  closeness  of  the  intimacy  existing  between  the 
Gaelic  and  Cymric  tongues,  but  the  question  may  now  be  considered  settled  by  the 
researches  of  the  rev.  Richard  Q&rnen  {Gentleman's  Magazine,  ^av,  1839),  who  found, 
on  examining  the  monosyllabic  words  in  the  introductory  part  of  Neilson's  Irisli  Gram- 
mar, that  out  of  270,  no  fewer  than  140  were  identical  in  sense  and  origin  with  corre- 
sponding Welsh  terms,  that  40  were  cognnte,  an  equal  number  l)orrowed  from  Latin, 
&ixon,  etc.,  and  that  only  60  were  peculfar  to  the  Gaelic.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  aflSnity  is  as  close  as  that  which  exists  between  English  and  so  called 
Scotch.  It  is  rather  (according  to  Mr.  Gamett)  such  as  exists  between  Icelandic  ftud 
German.  A  Welshman  cannot  understand  a  Highlander  or  an  Irishman;  he  cannot 
even  understand  a  Breton  (as  used  to  l>e  believed),  though  the  language  of  the  latter  is 
undoubtedly  Cymric.  Most  extraordinary  hallucinations  were  formerly  current  m 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Cymric  tongues.  Pezron,  the  Breton  investigator,  gravely 
affirmed  that  Welsh  and  Armoric  (which  he  con.sidered  the  same)  had  been  "the Inn 
guage  of  the  Titans,  that  is,  the  language  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  other  principjil 
gods  of  heathen  antiquity."  The  rev.  Joseph  Harris,  editor  of  the  Sei'en  Gomr, 
remarked  in  1814  that  "it  is  supposed  by  some,  and  no  one  can  disprove  it.  tliat  \Xc\hh 
was  the  language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise."  The  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
is,  that  of  the  "two  branches  of  Celtic,  the  CjTnric  is  less  ancient  than  the  Gaelic,  and 
that  among  the  Cymric  tongues  the  Cornish  is  probably  older  than  the  Welsh.  (See 
Norris,  Ancient  CornisJt  Drama,  Oxford,  1859.)  But  preposterous  as  the  views  of  most 
patriotic  Welshmen  are  on  this  subject,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Welsh  is  one  of 
the  oldest  living  languages  in  Europe,  and  that  it  possesses  a  literature  rcachixig  back  to 
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remoter  times  than  that  of  any  modern  tongue  except  Irish.  The  most  striking  pecul- 
iarities of  the  language  are  the  abundance  of  its  grammatical  permutations,  and  its 
facility  in  forming  derivatives  and  compounds.  Of  the  former,  two  examples  may  be 
li^iven  by  way  of  illustration.  The  Welsh  word  for  **  father"  is  tad;  for  "my"/y. 
But  you  cannot  say  for  *'my  fathey,"  j^  tad.  After  j^,  every  word  beginning  with  t 
must  change  the  t  to  nh;  and  therefore  the  correct  phrase  is  f$f  nhad.  So  after  ei,  tad 
becomes  either  dad  or  thad^  according  as  ei  means  **his"  or  *'her."  Tbe  rules  of  per- 
mutation are  almost  endless,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Welsh  scholars  as  are  not 
AVelshmen,  useless,  nothing  bein^  gained  in  point  of  euphony  or  expressiveness.  The 
Welsh  affirm  that  their  language  is  exceedingly  harmonious,  and  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  dispute  the  assertion ;  but  foreigners  ignorant  of  the  tongue,  and  associating 
no  definite  ideas  with  the  words  that  issue  from  a  Welshman's  lips,  generalljr  fail  to 
realize  the  fact,  and  consider  it  in  this  respect — though  not  in  others — distinctly  inferior 
to  Gaelic.  The  language,  or  rather  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  phraseologv, 
exhibits  a  certain  stateliness,  or  even  grandiloquence,  characteristic,  indeed,  of  uncivil- 
ized nations.  One  thing  specijilly  deserves  notice.  The  Welsh  people  are  piofoundlv 
attached  to,  and  familiar  with  it.  It  is  not  dying  out,  like  Irish  or  Scotch  Gaelic.  It 
has  a  genuine  literary,  as  well  as  oral  existence  even  now,  and  though  the  changes  it  has 
undergone  since  the  days  of  Taliesin  are  numerous  and  great — so  great,  indeed,  that  no 
modern  unlettered  Cambrian  can  understand  a  word  of  the  early  poetry  of  his  country — 
yet  it  is  essentially  the  same  tongue  that  Cassar  and  Agricola  heard,  and  is  consequently 
to  be  regarded  with  veneration  as  the  solitary  living  link  that  unites  those  distant  ages 
with  our  own. 

There  are  extant,  says  Owen  Pughe,  some  thirty  old  treatises  on  Welsh  grammar  and 
prosody.  The  most  important  of  these  is  one  composed  by  Geraint  (880  a.d),  revised  by 
Einion  (1200  a.d.),  and  regularly  privileged  by  the  sovereigns  who  then  exercised  author- 
ity in  Wales.  It  was  first  printed  by  the  Welsh  MS.  society  in  1856,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  rev.  J.  Williams  ab  Ithel.  Among  English  grammars  of  the  Welsh  Ian- 
ua^e,  the  best  is  said  to  be  that  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Rowland  (^  ed.  1857);  among 
ictlouaries,  that  of  Owen  Pughe,  entitled  Geiriddur  Oymraeg  a  Saesoneg,  a  Welsh  aiid 
English  J>letionary  {2  vols.  1793;  8  ed.  1861,  et  aeoA.  It  is,  however,  only  a  Welsh-Eng- 
lish dictionary;  the  most  satisfactory  English- Welsh  dictionary  is  that  published  by 
Daniel  Silvan  Evans  (2  vols.  Denbigh,  1852-1858). 

The  literature  of  Wales  has  been  aiTanged  into  four  periods:  the^r»*  extending  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Norman  conquest  (1066  a. d.);  the  second,  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest to  the  English  reformation  (c^ca  1586  A.D.);  tlie  ^mtl,  from  the  English  reforma- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1760  a.d.):  and  the  fourth,  from  1760 
to  the  present  day.  To  what  date  the  oldest  specimens  of  Welsh  literature  ought  to  be 
>  assigned,  has  been  the  subject  of  sharp  dispute.  These  specimens  are  in  verse  and  are 
rhymed.  The  chief  of  their  alleged  authors,  with  their  supposed  periods,  are  Aneuriu 
(510-O60  A.D.).  Taliesin  (520-570  a.d,),  Llywarch  He?i,  or  "  the  Old  "  (550-640  a.d.),  and 
Myrddin  or  Merlin  (580-600  a.d.).  According  to  Pinkerton  (see  his  preface  to  Barbour) 
aud  haiu^  (Diasertation  on  Ossian),  they  are  not  authentic;  but  the  vindication  of  their 
authenticity,  first  by  Sharon  Turner  in  1803,  and  afterward  and  more  critically,  by 
Mr.  Stephens  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  in  his  Literature  of  the  Kymry  (1849),  and  Mr.  Nash,  in 
his  Taliesin,  or  tfte  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain  (1858),  is  considered  conclusive.  The 
last  two  of  these  writers,  however,  may  almost  be  said  to  meet  their  opponents  half  way. 
Of  the  seventv-seven  poems  ascribed  to  Taliesin  in  the  Myvyrian  Archeology  of  Wfues^ 
(a  collection  of  all  the  most  celebrated  works  in  Welsh  literature,  500-1400  a.d.),  which 
appeared  in  1801 — under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Edward  Williams  (better  known 
as  "Edward  of  Glamorgan"),  and  Dr.  Owen  Pughe — Mr.  Stephens  considers  fifty-seven 
to  be  demonstrably  spurious,  and  only  twelve  to  be  probably  genuine,  that  is,  belonging 
to  the  nge  of  Taliesin.  Mr.  Nash  enables  us  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on  the 
point,  for  he  translates  some  fifty  of  these  poems;  and  we  tind  that,  instead  of  their 
exhibiting  an  antique  Welsh  character,  they  abound  in  allusions  to  mediseval  theology, 
and  frequently  employ  mediaeval  Latin  terms.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  **  chief  of  the  bards,"  that  the  specimens  of  his  which  are  considered  to  be 
genuine  possess  exceedingly  small  poetic  merit.  The  life  of  this  famous  but  apparently 
over-rated  genius  is,  of  course,  enveloped  in  legend.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  certain  St.  Henw^,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  college  of  St.  Cadog.  His  life 
was  spent  successively  at  the  courts  of  Urien  Rheged,  Gywddno,  prince  of  Cardigan,  and 
king  Arthur,  and  his  sepulcher  is  shown  near  Aberystwith.  It  is  still  called  Bedd  TaMesin 
(Taliesin's  grave).  Of  the  poems  whose  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aneurin,  a  prince  of 
the  Cumbrian  Britons,  the  most  notable  is  that  entitled  Qododin,  in  which  he  pathetically 
laments  a  defeat  of  his  countrymen  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  reckoned  authentic.  (Several 
English  translations  of  the  Gododin  have  been  published,  and  a  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Aneurin  was  published  by  Mr.  Probert  in  1820).  Llywarch  Hen,  also  a  Cum- 
brian warrior,  is  regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  poetical  of  all  the  semi-liistorical  Welsh 
bards.  Tradition  reports  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  150.  The  burden  of  his  verse  is  the 
miseries  of  old  age,  on  which  he  descants  with  melancholy  eloquence.  (See  The  Berotc 
Ekgles  and  other  Pieces  of  Uywarch  Hen,  Prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a  liteml 
traiislatiou  by  William  Owen,  1792).    The  pieces  ascribed  to  Merddyn,  in  ih^  Myvyjian 
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Archad^ffy,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  Besides  the  names  alr&ady  mentioned, 
other  poets  of  the  first  period  are  Gwyddno,  Gwilym  ab  Don,  Qoiyddan,  etc 

Tlie  earliest  specimen  of  Welsh  prose  now  extant  is  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  kiug 
Hywel  dda,  or  Howel  the  good  (died  748  A.D.)-^a  work  of  great  value  in  illustrating  tLe 
manners  and  morals  of  early  Welsh  times,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  the 
collection  was  made.  The  oldest  extant  MS.  belongs  to  the  12th  century.  The  latest 
and  most  critical  edition  (Welsh  and  English)  is  that  publish^  in  1841  by  the  record 
commission,  and  edited  by  Anenrin  Owen,  son  of  Dr.  Owen  Pughe.  Another  work, 
entitled  2 he  WUdom,  of  Cadog  the  Wise  (a  collection  of  proverbs  pretending  to  be  by  a 
St.  Cudog',  who  flourished  in  the  6th  c,  and  was  a  friend  of  Tiiliesin),  is  of  such  doubt- 
ful authcjiticity  that  its  claim  can  only  be  noticed  in  our  sketch. 

Second  Period,  1066-1586.— A  few  years  after  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest,  anew 
spirit  wjis  imported  into  Welsh  poetry  by  the  influence  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  and  Rliys  ab  Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales,  particularly  of  the  former. 
Qruffydd  had  been  born  during  his  father's  exile  in  Ireland,  and  was  brought  up  iu  tliat 
country,  where  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with  both  the  native  Celtic  li^ 
eraturc  and  that  of  the  Dano-Norse  invaders.  In  the  year  1100  he  held  a  great  Eistedd- 
vod  at  Caerwj's  in  North  Wales,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  Irish  bards  and 
musicians.  For  the  next  800  years,  Wales  is  rich  in  native  bards,  a  fact  that  conclu- 
sively refutes  the  tragic  story  of  Edward  I.  having  caused  them  all  to  be  slain,  lest  their 
patriotic  songs  should  stir  the  Welsh  to  renew  the  struggle  for  independence.  Nearly 
60  names  occur  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiidogy  between  1120  and  1380.  The  first  is  that  of 
Meilyr  (1120-60),  whose  best  piece  is  entitled  T/ie  Death-bed  of  the  Bard.  Meilyr'sson, 
Gwalchmai  ab  Meilyr  (1150-90),  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Richard  coeur  dc 
lion  to  Palestine,  is  a  superior  poet  to  his  father.  Fourteen  of  his  productions  an> 
extant.  Gwalchmai's  son,  Einion  (1170-1220),  also  figures  as  a  poet.  Forty  pieces  arc 
ascribed  to  Cynddelw  (1150-1206),  a  contemporary  of  Gwalchmai,  of  which  probably 
the  most  interesting  is  TJie  Dcatlirbcd  of  Cynddelw,  He  has  also  some  verses  addressed  to 
prince  Madog  or  Madoc  of  Powys,  whom  enthusiastic  Welshmen  conceive  to  have  di&. 
covered  America  before  Columbus.  Other  bards  of  this  second  period  are  Llywarcb  ab 
Llewellyn  (1160-1220);  Hywel  (1140-70),  a  brother  of  prince  Madoc,  and  writer  chiefly  of 
erotic  odes;  Owain  Cyveilioc  (1150-97),  also  of  princely  rank,  whose  Hirlas,  or'ilie 
Long  Blue  Horn,  is  a  great  favorite  with  more  than  Welshmen;  and  above  all,  Darydil 
ab  QwUym  (circa  1840-1400),  who  has  been  compared  to  Ovid,  to  Petrarch,  and  toBurn^ 
In  his  verses,  Welsh  poetry  undergoes  a  change — the  bardic  or  Scaldic  spirit  disappears, 
and  a  more  humane,  if  less  patriotic  sjurit  takes  its  place.  Davjrdd  sings  of  love  and  of 
social  amusements;  he  was  likewise  a  fierce  satirist,  though  at  times  very  penitent  and 
pious;  while,  to  complete  his  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  poet,  and  also  to  justifv  tlje 
biblical  name  he  bore,  he  showed  an  unmistakable  predilection  for  illicit  love.    TDav' 

Jdd*s  poems  were  first  published  in  Welsh,  with  a  biography  of  the  author  by  Owen 
ones  and  Owen  Pughe  (1789).  An  English  translation  of  some  of  them  by  Mr.  A. 
Johnes  appeared  in  1884.  Besides  the  poets  already  mentioned,  the  following  names  arc 
in  high  repute:  lolo  Goeh,  the  friend  and  bard  of  the  famous  Owen  Glendower,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  120;  Sion  Cent  (**  John  of  Kent"),  a  name  given  Lim 
from  Kent-church,  in  Hereford,  where  he  resided  (1380-1410),  and  who,  having  adopted 
the  opinions  of  the  Lollards,  ultimately  attained  the  reputation  of  a  wizaixi;  and  Lewi<t 
Glyn  Cothi,  who  flourished  during  the' wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  bard  to  Jasper,  carl 
of  Pembroke,  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  the  widow  of  Henry  V. 

Prose. — The  oldest  Welsh  chronicler  of  the  second  period  is  Caradoc,  a  monk  of 
Llancarvan,  who  flourished  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  12lh  century.  Hia  work  narrates  in 
Welsh  the  history  of  his  native  country  from  the  death  of  Cadwallader,  689,  to  the  times 
of  Caradoc  himself.  It  is  a  dry,  illiterate  affair,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Con- 
temporary with  Caradoc  was  the  famous  (Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q. v.),  bishop  of8t. 
Asaph,  who  died  in  1154.  He,  however,  though  a  Welshman,  wrot«  in  Latin,  and 
belongs,  therefore,  rather  to  the  general  literature  of  England  than  to  Welsh  literature. 
His  Chivnide  commences  with  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  ends  with  the  dentn  of  Cadwalla- 
der, so  that  it  forms  an  introduction  to  that  of  his  friend  Caradoc.  In  it  the  le^nd  of 
Arthur  first  assumes  that  romantic  and  chivalrous  form  in  which  modern  reaaers  are 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  (juestion  where 
^  the  materials  of  the  Arthurian  romance  were  first  accumulated;  suflice  it  to  SJiy.  that 
'  evidence  preponderates  in  favor  of  their  Welsh  origin.  To  this  seeondjieviod  must  also 
be  assigned  that  charming  collection,  the  Mabinogion,  or  Children's  Tales,  of  which  a 
MS.  volume  of  more  than  700  pages  Is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford, 
and  is  known  ns  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  dis- 
covered. A  beautiful  edition  of  this  work  in  Welsh  and  English,  with  preface  and 
notes,  was  published  in  8  vols.  (1838-49)  by  lady  Charlotte  Guest.  The  age  of  these 
tales,  which  relate  principally  to  Arthur  and"  the  Round  Table,  is  doubtful.  The  tran- 
scription in  the  Red  Book  of  uergest  belongs  probably  to  the  15th  c. ;  but  the  date  of  their 
composition  may  be  safely  held  to  be  much  earlier,  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  13th 
century. 

The  Triade  may  also  be  here  noticed.  They  are  collections  of  historical  facts,  max- 
ims ethical  and  legal,  mythological  doctrines  and  traditions,  and  rules  for  the  structure 
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of  verse;  all  expressed  with  extreme  brevity,  and  regularly  disposed  in  groups  of  three. 
They  were  a  very  popular  species  of  composition  among  tne  Welsh,  and  are  of  all  ages, 
i^xamples  occur  in  the  poems  of  Llywarch  Hen,  but  tbe  greater  part  are  found  in  tran- 
scripts and  miscellanies  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  "  historical "  triads  are 
€?specially  puzzling.  They  occur  in  a  so-called  collection,  made  by  one  Thomas  Jones 
of  Tregaron,  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  This  Jones  was  originally,  it  seems, 
an  eminent  robber— a  Welsh  *'  liob  Koy;"  but  in  his  later  years  he  reformed,  married  an 
lieiress,  and  became  a  justice-of -peace  for  the  co.  of  Brecon.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
*  •  collection"  is,  that  it  gives  a  totally  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons  from 
Oeoffrey  of  Monmouth,  bringing  them  from  a  **  summer  land  "  (supposed  to  be  Constan- 
tinople or  the  Crimea)  over  a  sea  called  the  "  Hazy  sea."  The  question  arises,  and  has 
not  been  settled:  Whether  are  we  to  suppose  Jones  the  fabricator  of  these  "triads"  or 
iiis  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons  the  genuine  record  of  an  ancient  tradition?  In 
:f avor  of  the  former  hypothesis,  unfortunately,  is  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  anterior  literature  of  Wales. 

Third  Period  (1536-1760). — This  and  the  remaining  period  may  be  briefly  sketched. 
Tbe  most  notable  fact  in  its  commencement  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
reformation  made  its  way  among  the  Celts  of  Wales.  The  Celts  of  the  Highlands 
remained  for  a  time,  and  those  of  Ireland  remain  to  this  day,  obdurate  adherents  of  the 
old  faith;  but  those  of  Wales,  on  the  whole,  swiftly  accepted  the  new  religion.  *Theart 
of  printing  had  been  in  operation  in  England  for  more  than  half  a  cenfury  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  Welsh  language.  The  first  book  printed  in  the  Welsh  or  any  Celtic 
language  was  an  almanac,  with  a  translation  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten  command- 
ments (Lond.  1546).  The  author,  William  Salesbury,  was  a  scholar  and  a  zealous 
Protestant.  In  1647  hiB  published  the  first  dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh,  and  exe- 
cuted the  greater  part  of  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  his  native 
tongue  (Lond.  1567).  In  1588  appeared  the  earliest  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Welsh.  The  author  was  a  Dr.  William  Morgan,  afterward  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's.  A 
revised  edition  of  this,  in  1620,  by  Dr,  Pariy,  Morgan's  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph's,  is  tbe  translation  still  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the  principality.  .  Contem- 
porary with  Salesbury,  but  an  adherent  of  the  old  faKh,  was  Dr.  Griflith  Koberts,  who 
lived  on  the  continent,  and  published  at  Milan  a  Welsh  grammar  in  1567.  Another 
con  tern  poran^  was  Dr.  John  David  Rhys,  whose  principal  work,  Camhrchrytannicm 
CymracG^te  Juingua  In^titvtiones  et  Bvdimeiita,  is  a  treatise  on  Welsh  grammar.  The 
suspicious  Thomas  Jones  of  Tregaron,  possible  a'athor^  rather  than  collator  of  the 
'*  historical "  triads,  was  a  friend  of  Rhys,  and  died  about  1620.  In  1603  capt.  Myddle- 
ton,  one  of  the  first  three  person©  who  smoked  tobacco  in  England,  published  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  Welsh,  partly  executed  while  cruising  about  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  third  period  are  tbe  rev.  Rees  Prichard,  vicar  of 
Llandovery  (157&-1644),  whose  Canitylly  Cymry  (Candle  of  the  Cambrians)  is  a  metrical 
version  of  his  professional  homilies  or  sermons,  the  eloquence  of  which  had  prtfvicnisJy 
won  for  him  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher:  it  is  still  popular,  the  20th  edition  naving 
appeared  as  late  as  1858:  Huw  Moms,  or  Hugh  Morris  (1622-1709),  author  of  a  variety 
of  pieces,  which  his  countrymen  consider  unsurpassed  in  humor,  pathos,  and  even  sub- 
limity— an  edition  in  2  vols*,  appeared  at  Wrexham  (1823),  under  the  title  of  Eos  Ceiriog 
(the  Nightingale  of  Ceiriog):  and  Goronwy  Owen  (1722— «Vca  1780),  a  gifted  bard,  but 
likewise  an  incurable  drunkard,  whose  principal  poems  are  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  a  book  entitled  Diddnnttch  Tettluaidd  (Domestic  Amusement,  Lond.  1763).  Of  the 
prose  writers,  the  only  noteworthy  are  Ellis  Wynne  (d.  1734),  author  of  the  Bardd  Ctcsg 
(Sleeping  Bard,  1708),  a  series  of  visions  of  hell  and  Hades,  written  with  great  beauty  of 
style;  and  the  rev.  Moses  Williams  (1685-1742).  an  antiquarian  scholar  of  high  merit, 
whose  liepertorinm  Poetkum,  or  list  of  Welsh  poems  and  catalogue  of  Welsh  b©oks,  is 
very  valuable. 

"Fourth  Period  (1760  to  present  time). — Various  causes  co-operated  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  Welsh  literature  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  Among  these,  the  most 
powerful  were  the  establishment  of  periodical  publications,  the  institution  of  patriotic 
societies,  and  the  spread  of  Methodism.  The  first  important  production  of  this  period  is 
entitled  Some  SpedmenJt  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Ann>vt  Welsh  Bards  translated  into  English 
(Lond.  1764),  by  Mr.  Evans,  curate  of  Llanvair  Talyhaem,  in  Denbighshire.  The  next 
name  deserving  of  mention  is  that  of  Owen  Jones  (1741-1814),  who,  though  engaged  in 
mercantile  occupations  all  his  life,  managed,  l)y  his  enthusiasm  and  liberality,  toquicken 
and  extend  the  public  interest  in  Welsh  literature.  In  1771  he  founded  the  Uwyneddigton 
(society  of  the  **  men  of  Gwvnedd  "),  which  gave  prizes  for  the  best  performances  on  the 
Welsh  hai*p,  and  the  best  Welsh  poems.  In  1801-1807,  he  caused  to  be  published  at  hia 
own  expense,  under  the, editorship  of  Owen  Puglie  and  Edward  Williams,  three  volumes 
of  the  ifyvyrian  Archmolog^f,  so  called  in  honor  of  himself,  who  had  assumed  the  Iwirdic 
name  of  Myvyr,  from  his  native  vale  in  Denbigh.  Owen  Jones  was,  however,  rather  a 
Welsh  Maecenas  than  a  Welsh  litterateur.  The  next  names  of  importance  are  those  of 
the  editors  just  mentioned — Owen  Pughe  and  Edward  Williams.  The  former  (175S^ 
1835),  accoraing  to  Southey,  was  a  "  muddy -minded  man;"  nor  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  follower  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  one  of  her  twenty-four  elders,  adverse  to  this 
description  of  his  intellect.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Owen  Pughe  is  the  great  Welsh  lexicog- 
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rapber;  his  dictionary  of  Welsh  (1793-1803)  contains  100,000  words, 'illustrated  by  12,000 
quotations.  He  aUo  translated  Paradise  Lottt  into  Welsh,  in  which  work  he  tlirvw  off 
llie  chains  of  Welsh  alliteration,  an  innovation  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Edward  Williams  (1745-1826),  better  known  as  lolo  Mor&^auwg,  is  probably  tbe 
finest  Welsh  genius  of  the  fourth  period.    Southey  knew  him,  and  liked  him  greatly.  His 

Srincipal  productions  are  Salmau^EglwysynyrAnialaehiFaaiimB  of  the  Church  in  tbe 
esert);  but  an  Oda  on  the  Mytkology  of  the  Ancient  Bi'Uiah  Bards  in  the  Manner  of  Talieidn 
(1792),  accompanied  by  notes  and  specimens  of  "triads,"  containing  the  metapby&ical  and 
religious  doctrines  of  the  old  Druidical  bards,  provoked  a  long-protracted  controversy. 
Morgauwg  said  that  he  had  copied  them  from  a  MS.  collection  of  a  Welsh  poet,  anna 
1560,  which  was  in  his  possession,  and  affirmed  that  the  collection  was  of  verj-  great 
antiquity.  He  was  often  asked  to  produce  it,  but  always  declined;  and  Welsh  critics  of 
the  stricter  sort  have  now  ceased  to  believe  in  its  existence.  *  The  three  associates  in  the 
publication  of  the  Myvyrian  ArchcBology  had  each  one  son,  and  all  of  these  have  l)ecome 
eminent  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  their  native  country.  Taliesin  Williams 
(1787-1847),  son  of  Edward  Williams,  wrote  poetry  both  in  Welsh  and  £ng;lish:  Aneuriu 
Owen  (1792-1851),  son  of  Owen  Puglie,  among  otner  works,  published  an  important  col- 
lection of  i\ieLaw%  of  Wales;  while  Owen  Jones,  son  of  Owen  Jones,  the  Welsh  Maecenas 
(died  1874),  had  a  high  reputation  as  on  architect,  the  Alhambra  at  Sydenham  being  a 
favorable  specimen  of  his  professional  talents.  The  fourth  period  of  Welsh  literature 
is  naturally  richer  in  critical  than  in  creative  works.  Among  Welsh  antiquaries  may  be 
mentioned  tbe  rev.  Edward  Davies  (1756-1831),  author  of  Celtic  Meaearches  (1804)  and 
Mythology  oftfie  Druids  (1809);  the  rev.  Thomas  Price  (1787-1848),  author  of  tbe  Hanti 
Cymru  a  Chenedl  y  GymTy  (1836-1842),  a  history  of  Wales  and  of  tbe  Welsh  nation  from 
the  earliest  limes  to  the  death  of  Llewellyn ;  an  admirable  work,  comprehensive,  critical, 
and  literary  (Price  was  an  ardent  and  voluminous  writer,  contributing  to  no  fewer  tlian 
15  periodicals  at  the  same  time);  and  the  rev.  John  Williams  ab  Ithel,  rector  of  Llany- 
mowddwy  in  Merioneth,  and  editor  of  the  Cambrian  Journal,  In  1856  he  edited,  for  tbe 
Welsh  M8.  society,  the  Gramnuir  of  Edeyrn,  the  Oolden-tongued,  said  to  be  composed 
about  1270;  in  1860  the  Bruty  7)fwyrogion,  or  chronicle  of  the  princes:  and  in  1861  {d 
«^.),  Tlie  Traditionary  Annals  of  t/ie  Cymi'y,  reprinted  from  the  Cambrian  Journnl 
Williams  is  a  rather  credulous  and  uncritical  writer,  but  a  scholar  of  undoubted  merit 
Probably  the  ablest  recent  Welsh  scholar  was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens  of  Mertbyr 
Tvdvil,  a  man  at  once  patriotic  and  honest,  enthusiastic  and  critical.  To  him.  aI)ovc 
all  others,  Englishmen  desirous  of  obtaining  some  clear  and  credible  knowledge  of  Welsh 
literature,  ought  to  apply.  His  principal  works  are  Studies  on  British  Biography,  and 
Literature  of  the  Cymry  m  the  Twelfth  and  folhicing  Centuries.  The  enlightened  views  of 
Stephens  have  met  with  great  acceptance  amoua;  such  English  scholars  as  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Welsh  liistory  and  literature. 

The  potft^  of  the  fourth  period  is  not  remarkable.  The  principal  names  are— David 
Richards  of  Dolgelly  (1751-1827),  author  of  a  sort  of  epic  on  the  Trinitv- — a  very  unsuit- 
able subject  for  an  epic— and  a  paraphrase  of  the  history  of  Joseph:  David  Thomas  of 
Caernarvon  (1769-1822),  who  was  very  successful  at  the  Eisteddfods:  David  Owen  of 
Givion  (1784-1841),  whose  poems  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  Blad'ri 
Arfon  (Flowers  of  Arvon):  the  rev,  Daniel  Evans,  a  coiled  ion  of  whose  pieces  waspul)- 
lished  at  Llandovery  in  1831,  under  the  title  of  Qwinllan  y  Bardd  (The  Poet's  Vine vanl): 
tbe  rev.  Walter  Davies  (1761-1849),  also  great  at  Eisteddfods:  the  rev.  James  ifii^lu'S 
(1779-1846):  the  rev.  William  Rees  of  Liverpool,  author  of  a  spirited  paraphrase  (»f  tbe 
Book  of  Job,  etc. :  and  tlie  rev.  William  Williams  of  Caernarvon,  author  of  Grnvn 
Awen  (The  Treasure  of  the  Muse),  etc. 

A  good  deal  of  indifferent  Welsh  prose  has  been  written  during  this  period  on  reliir- 
ious  subjects,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Methodism  among  the  Welsh,  but  it  may  pn)fii- 
ablv  be  overlooked  by  a  forei<?ner;  and  with  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Welsh  pcruKlicals 
and  societies,  we  close  our  brief  survey  of  the  subject.  The  first  Welsh  periodical. 
edited  by  the  rev.  P.  Williams  and  Evan  Thomas,  appciircd  about  1770,  and  was  enti- 
tled Yr  Eurgrawn  Cy/nraeg  (The  Welsh  Treasure),  but  the  first  that  attained  anv  meas- 
ure of  success  was  the  Seren  Gomer  (Star  of  Qomer),  which  was  published  at  J^wuificn 
(1814).  In  1831  Y Drysorfa  (The  Treasury)  was  commenced,  under  Calvinistic  auspices: 
in  1836  Y  Diwygiwr  (The  Reformer),  and  Y  Dysgedydd  (The  Teacher);  1833-41),  Y 
Gwladgainjor  (The  Patriot),  more  a  literary  than  a  theological  magazine,  and  tolenxWy 
clever;  Yr  Haul  (The  Sun),  a  journal  advocating  the  interests  of  the  established  chiircb; 
and  Y  Traetfiodydd  (The  Essayist),  commenced  at  Denbigh  (1845),  distinctly  the  best  lit- 
emry  organ  in  Wales.  In  1879  above  60  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  appeared  in  tbe 
principality:  of  these  about  a  dozen  were  published  in  Welsh.  Tliere  are  also  about  tbe 
same  number  of  monthly  or  weekly  magazines  or  periodicals,  helping  to  keep  alive  tbe 
ancient  speech;  and  two  quarterlies  m  the  Welsh  laniruage,  but  on  general  subjects. 
There  are  besides  Welsh  magazines  conducted  in  English.  The  Cambrian  Register,  the 
Cambi'o-Britan,  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,  arid  the  Cambism  Jmirmu,  each  of 
which  api^eared  for  a  series  of  years,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Welsh  subject^.  A 
Welsh  Encycloptedia  {Encydopcsdia  Cambrensis—  Y  Gwyddoniadur  Cymreig)  was  boiriui 
under  the  editorship  of  the  rev.  John  Parry  of  Bala,  in  1856.  The  Archedogia  CamhWn- 
Bis,  the  journal  of  the  Cambrian  archaeological  association,  began  to  appear  in  1846.    The 
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Emf)ogton  Oymru  (1863)  of  the  rev.  Robert  Williams  is  a  useful  biograpliical  dictionary 
of  ancient  Welshmen. 

The  leading  Welsh  societies,  literary  and  antiquarian,  that  have  existed,  or  stiU  exist, 
are  the  Cymmrodorion,  established  in  London  m  1751,  which  lived  for  80  years;  the 
Gwyneddigion,  also  established  in  London  in  1771,  but  extinct  some  20  years  ago;  a  sec- 
ond Cvuimrodorion  (1820-i3);  the  society. for  the  publication  of  ancient  Welsh  MSS. 
(founded  at  Abergavenny,  1887);  and  the  Cambrian  institute,  founded  in  1853.  The 
Kisteddfod,  the  annual  national  "  sitting'*  for  the  encouragement  of  bardism,  music,  and 
l^eueral  literature,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  The  meeting  lasts  three  or 
four  days,  a  president  and  conductor  are  appointed  for  each  day,  and  it  is  attended  by 
thousands  of  persons  of  all  classes.  Prizes  and  medals  are  given  for  the  best  poeticiil, 
musical,  and  prose  compositions,  for  the  best  choral  and  solo  singing,  and  sinking  with 
the  harp.    On  the  last  day,  the  great  event  of  "  chairing"  the  fortunate  bard  takes  place. 

WELSH  OKIOIT,  or  Cibol,  Allium  flstulostim,  (see  Allium),  a  perennial  plant,  a  native 
of  Siberia.  It  has  fistular  leaves  and  no  bulb.  Its  leaves  appear  very  early  in  spring, 
and  are  then  used  in  soups  and  salads.  Its  flavor  more  resembles  that  of  garlic  than  of 
t  lie  onion.  It  lias  been  long  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens  in  Britain,  and  peniaps  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  receives,  because  it  is  ready  for  use  before  any  similar  plant  in 
spring.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  or  summer;  leaves  fit  for  use  are  produced  in  the 
following  spring,  and  the  bed  continues  to  be  productive  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
uame  Welsh  onion  is  from  the  German  Wdlsek,  and  merely  indicates  a  foreign  origin. 

WELSHPOOL  (often  vulgarly  called  Pool),  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  north  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Montgomery  (of  which  it  is  considered  the  capital),  184  ^' 
w.s.w.  of  Shrewsbury.  Powis  castle  is  an  ancient  edifice,  the  oldest  parts  dating  from 
the  12th  c. ;  and  the  park  is  much  admired.  Woolen  mills,  tanneries,  and  malt-houses 
arc  in  operation.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  71,  6,983.  Welshpool  is  connected 
by  a  branch  with  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  and  other  railways. 

WELWITSCIIIA.  a  remarkable  plant  discovered  by  Dr.  Welwitsch  at  Mossar 
medcs,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  1863,  and  named  after  him  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker, 
the  celebrated  English  naturalist.  Its  reproductive  organs  place  it  among  the  ffneta-  • 
ce/B,  a  small  family'related  to  the  conifers.  It  is  never  over  a  foot  high,  while  its  trunk 
may  be  5  or  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The  seed-leaves,  or  cotyledons,  which  soon  perish  in 
most  plants,  continue  to  grow  in  Welwitschia,  and  are  the  only  leaves  it  ever  has, 
even  if  it  lives  for  more  than  a  century.  All  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant  are  the  very 
short,  broad  trunk,  which  rests  upon  a  strong,  tapering  root,  and  the  seed  leaves  above- 
mentioned,  which  grow  to  be  6  ft.  long,  and  from  2  to  8  ft.  wide;  ffreen,  very  thick  and 
leathery,  and  spreading  out  upon  the  ground;  often  torn  and  split  by  the  winds.  As 
the  trunk  increases  each  year  in  diameter,  the  leaves  arc  left  inserted  in  a  circular  groove, 
between  the  upper  portion  of  which  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  flower- 
stalks  spring.  They  are  from  6  to  12  in.  high,  much  branched,  and  bearing  at  the  end 
of  each  branch  a  cone  of  scarlet  scales,  which  overlap  each  other  in  four  rows,  each 
containing  a  flower.  These  cones  grow  to  be  about  2  in.  long,  and  li  in.  in  diameter. 
This  great  natural  curiosity  grows  upon  a  stony,  sandy  plateau,  between  800  and  400  ft. 
al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  region  where  there  is  seldom  any  rain.  Sometimes  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  almost  covered  with  these  plants,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  in  diameter  to  several  feet.    The  plant  is  believed  to  live  over  100  years. 

WEN'CESLAS  OR  Wenzel,  Emperor  of  Germany.  1861-1419;  son  of  Charles  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1878.  He  at  first  was  friendly  to  the  cities,  but  afterward  aban- 
doned their  cause.  About  1890  he  canceled  all  debts  due  to  Jews  upon  payment  to  him- 
self of  from  15  to  80  pjcr  cent  of  the  amount.  In  1894  the  Bohemian  nobles  organized  a 
conspiracy,  arrested  him,  and  confined  him  at  Prague;  but  he  was  released  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  German  princes.  Having  Joined  with  France  to  demand  the  abdication  of 
popes  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XlII.,  and  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  he  was  de- 
posed by  some  of  the  German  princes  in  1400,  and  Rupert  of  the  palatinate  was 
cboseh  to  succeed  him.     Soon  afterward  his  brother  Sigismund  arrested  him,  and  im- 

erisoned  him  in  Vienna;  and  in  1410  he  resigned  his  rights  as  emperor  to  Sigismund. 
[e  showed  some  friendship  for  Huss. 

WEKDS  (from  the  same  root  as  to  wend,  to  wander,  and  signifying  the  wandering  or 
roving  border  tribes),  the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  a  branch  of  the  Slaves  (q.v.) 
w^hich.  as  early  as  the  6th  c,  occupied  the  n.  and  e.  of  Germany  from  the  Elbe  alont; 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  and  as  far  s.  as  Bohemia.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  which  were  successively  subdued  by  the  Germans,  and  either  extirpated  • 
or  gradually  Germanized  and  absorbed,  although  rrmnants  of  them  are  still  here  and 
there  to  be  found.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  name  of  Wends  is  given  to  those  remnants 
of  tlie  Slavic  population  of  Lusalia  who  still  speak  the  Wendic  tongue,  and  preserve 
their  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  They  number  about  iSO.OOO.  A  collection  of 
Wendic  songs  was  published  by  Haupt  and  Snialer  (2  vols.,  Grimraa,  1843-44).  The 
Wends,  like  the  other  subject  Slavic  tribes,  were,  in  early  times,  cruelly  oppressed  by 
their  German  masters;  in  recent  times  their  lot  has  been  more  tolerable.  /  ^ r^.-^^ir^ 
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WE'NEB,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  after  the  lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Russia,  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  situated  150  m.  w.8.w.  of  Stock- 
holm, and  about  80  m.  inland  from  the  Caltegat.  It  is  over  90  m.  in  length,  and  varies 
from  15  to  48  m.  in  breadth,  is  .309  ft.  in  greatest  depth,  and  lies  150  ft.  al)ovc  sealerel. 
Area  2,005  sq.  miles.  From  the  n.  shore  a  peninsula  extends  southward  into  the  middle 
of  the  lake;  and  from  the  southern  shore  a  peninsula  extends  northward  to  within  about 
15  m.  of  the  point  of  the  northern  peninsula;  the  portion  of  the  lake  lying  to  the  w.  of 
these  peninsulas  receives  the  name  of  Dalbo  lake.  Of  the  numerous  rivers  that  feed  the 
lake,  the  chief  is  the  Elar,  from  the  n.,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  discharged  into  the 
Cattegat  by  the  river  GOta.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  lake  Wetter,  by  means  of 
which  the  €K)ta  canal,  lake  Roxen,  etc.,  inland  communication  is  established  between 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  sea.  The  lake  is  rich  in  fish;  it  is  often  visited  by  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  and  is  in  many  places  too  shallow  for  navigation. 

WENLOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  county  of  Salop,  12  m.  s.e. 
of  Shrewsbury.  Top.  of  parliamentary  borough  '71,  21,208.  The  principal  buildings 
in  Much  Wenlock  are  the  church,  a  building  of  considerable  antiquitv,  bearing  traces  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  architecture;  and  the  town-hall,  a  venerable  and  interesting  stmc 
lure,  decorated  inlemnlly  with  elaborate  oak  carvings  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL  There 
are  also  a  savings-bank  and  a  public  library  and  reading-room.  The  extensive  ruiDfe  of 
Wenlock  abbey  afford  a  rich  treat  to  antiquaries.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year 
680,  and  was  the  parent  church  of  Paisley  abbey,  Scotland,  The  remains  have  been 
carefull}'  preserved  from  further  dilapidation  by  tho  owner,  J.  Milnes  Gaskell,  esq.,  for- 
merly M.p.  for  the  borough,  who  converted  a  portion  of  them  into  an  occasional  residence 
for  himself.  Wenlock  is  an  ancient  municipality,  with  separate  quarter-sessions,  and  id 
the  first  borough  that  acquired  the  right  by  charter  of  representation  in  parliament.  The 
town  of  Wenlock  proper,  or  Much  Wenlock,  is  but  small;  but  the  parliamentary  bor- 
ouffh  comprises  12  parishes,  spreading  over  a  large  area,  and  includes  the  market-towns 
of  Madelej',  Broseley,  and  Ironbridge,  and  the  populous  district  of  Coalbrookdale,  where 
imi)ortant  iron  and  brick  and  tile  works  are  carried  on.  There  are  also  extensive  hme- 
stone  quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  railway  connecting  Wenlock  with  ibe 
Severn  Valley  railway  at  Buildwas,  and  another  connected  with  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  line. 

WENLOCK  OEOTTP,  an  important  series  of  rocks  of  upper  Silurian  age,  which  an 
largely  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wenlock.  The  group  is  divided  into  an  upp« 
and  lower  series.  The  upper,  known  as  the  Wenlock  limestone,  consists  of  a  considera- 
ble thickness,  sometimes  reaching  300  ft.,  of  a  gray  sub-crystalline  limestone,  so  hard 
that  it  has  withstood  the  weathering  w^hich  has  removed  the  softer  shales  above  and 
below  it.  It  forms  a  ridge  parallel  to  that  of  the  Aymestry  limestone,  running  for  20 
m.  n.e.  to  s.w.  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Shropshire.  Sometimes  it  confuiiis 
huge  concretionary  masses  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  locally  named  **  ball-sioues;"' 
in  other  places,  it  becomes  thin  and  flaggy^.  It  abounds  in  fossils,  especially  in  ccrals, 
crinoids,  mollusca,  and  trilobites.  The  lower  Wenlock  series  consists  of  1400  ft.  of  Wen- 
lock shale,  and  150  ft.  of  Woolhope  limestone  and  grit.  The  Wenlock  shale  is  generally 
a  dark  gray,  almost  black  argillaceous  rock,  often  containing  elliptical  concretions  of 
impure  earthy  limestone.  It  is  worked  in  some  places  for  flagstones  and  slates.  Tlie 
Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  consists  of  gray  argillaceous  nodular  limestones  resting  nn 
fine  shale^.  In  Denbighshire  it  appears  as  a  coarse  grit,  often  of  great  thickness,  and 
producing  a  very  barren  soil.  The  fossils  of  the  lower  Wenlock  beds  are  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  upper  series. 

WEHTS  are  encysted  tumors,  much  more  common  on  the  scalp  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation, though  occasionally  observed  on  the  face,  shoulders,  etc.,  and  consisting  of 
obstructed  sebaceous  glands,  which  enlarge  by  the  internal  pressure  of  their  accumulated 
secretions.  The  closed  orifice  may  be  often  noticed  in  the  form  of  a  small  dark  point, 
and  in  that  case  the  duct  may  sometimes  be  gradually  enlarged  by  the  gentle  introduc- 
tion of  a  probe  or  director,  and  its  contents  pressed  out.  By  this  treatment  they  may, 
at  all  events,  be  kept  from  being  unsightly,  and  will  sometimes  shrivel  up  and  disap 
pear.  If  tli is  treatment  fail,  and  the  patient  finds  the  tumor  so  annoying  that  he  insists 
upon  its  removal,  it  must  Ye  exterminated  with  caustic  or  the  knife.  In  consequence  of 
the  well-known  dangers  (especially  erysipelas)  that  frequently  follow  cutting  operations 
of  the  scalp,  the  caustic  treatment  is  generally  preferable.  The  most  prominent  pjul  of 
the  wen  must  be  thoroughly  cauterized  with  nitric  acid  or  potash,  which  will  lead  to  tiit? 
formation  and  separation  oi  a  slough,  which  will  lay  open  the  tumor,  which  may  tlien  be. 
left  to  empty  itself  and  wither,  or  may  be  emptied  by  pressure,  and  cauterized  within, 
^s  a  genera'  rule,  wens  arc  better  left  alone,  unless  they  can  be  emptied  by  simple  pres- 
sure, as  sever3  operations  on  them  are  frequently  attended  with  danger. 

WEKTLETBA?,  ScaUiria,  a  genus  of  gastcropodous  mollusks.  of  the  family  tunitd' 
lidm.  The  shell  is  spiral,  with  many  whorls,  tho  whorls  deeply  divided,  and  not  always 
close  together,  crossed  by  remarkably  elevated  ribs,  the  aperture  round  and  rather  small 
The  animal  is  f urnishea  with  a  proboscis,  and  has  tho  eyes  placed  on  an  external  con- 
vexity, the  foot  short  and  oval.  About  lOO  species  of  this  genus  are  known.  Those 
which  have  the  whorls  close  together  are  called  false  wentletraps^by  shell  ooUect ore; 
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tliose  in  which  they  are  not  contiguous  are  known  as  true  wentletmps.  Of  the  former, 
some  are  found  in  northern  seas^  as  Motorks  eommunis  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of 
continental  Europe,  and  &  Grtmlandiea  on  those  of  North  America.  8.  Grmrdandiea  is 
particularly  abundant  on  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  and  fomis  part  of  the  food  of  the 
cod.  Hie  true  wentletraps  are  all  natives  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  them 
are  very  beautiful.  A  species  found  in  the  s.e.  of  Asia,  and  known  as  the  Prbcioub 
WKKTLBrrRAP  {S.  pretiom),  was  once  in  such  esteem  among  shell  collectors  that  an 
extremely  fine  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  200  guineas;  and  an  ordinary  price 
vas  from  three  to  five  pounds.  This  sliell  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings.  It 
is  from  li  in.  to  3  in.  long,  snow-white,  or  pale  flesh-colored,  with  eight  separated— but 
not  widely  separated — whorls. 

WENTWORTH,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  having  lake  Ontario  for  ito  e.  boundary, 
drained  by  the  bead- waters  of  Welland  river  and  other  small  streams;  454  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71,  57,5»9.    Co.  seat,  Hamilton. 

WENTWORTH,  Bmninio,  IW^mO;  b.  N.  H. ;  {[raduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1715.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  in  1784,  was  f reouently  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  was  royal  gov.  of  New  Hampshire,  1784-67.  The  town  of  Bennington,  Yt.,  was 
naiLed  after  him.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  Dartmouth  college,  to  which  he  gave  the  site 
for  its  buildings.  His  grants  of  land  in  s.  Vermont  involved  a  long  dispute  with  New 
Ycrk. 

WENTWORTH,  Jobk,  1719-^1 ;  b.  N.  H. ;  called  to  the  bar;  served  in  the  colonial 
legislature,  1788-75,  and  was  its  speaker  in  1771.  He  was  active  on  the  patriotic  side 
during  the  revolutionary  movement;  was  chairmao  of  the  correspondence  committee; 
presi^nt  of  the  convention  of  *1774,  and  a  memlxsr  of  the  council,  177(^M.  He  was 
judge  of  the  Strafford  co.  (N.  H.)  court  of  common  pleas,  1778-76,  and  of  the  supreme 
court,  1776-81. 

W,ENTWORTH,  Sir  John,  ll.d.,  1737-1830;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1755. 
In  1765  he  was  sent  to  England  to  present  petitions  from  his  native  province,  and  in  1766 
was  made  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  **  surveyor  of  the  king's  woods  in  Nortli 
America."  As  governor,  he  gave  a  charter  to  Dartmouth  college,  and  endowed  it  with 
nearly  45,000  acres  of  land.  The  dislike  of  the  revolutionary  party  became  intense 
against  Went  worth  in  1774  on  account  of  his  assisting  €kige  in  his  fortifications,  and  he 
fled  to  England.  After  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  became, 
1793,  lieut.gov.  of  the  province.    His  baronetcy  was  given  him  in  1795. 

WENTWORTH,  John,  Jr.,  1745-87;  b.  N.  H. ;  son  of  John.  He  mduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1768,  and  at  once  began  to  take  pai't  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  the  legislature  during  the  revolution.  He  served  in 
the  continental  congress,  1778-79;  was  a  member  of  the  coujicil,  1780-84,  and  state  sen- 
ator from  1784  till  his  death. 

WENTWORTH,  Johk,  ll.d.  ;  b.  N.  H.,  1815;  graduated  at  Darttnouth  collece,  1886, 
and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  In  1848  he  was  eloctoa  to  con- 

§ress  from  the  district  which  includes  Chicago,  and  served  six  terms,  leaving  the  old 
emocratic  party  on  the  organization  of  the  republican  party.  He  has  been  mayor  of 
Chicago  several  times,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention  of 
1861. 

WENTWORTH,  William,  about  1615-97;  b.  England;  He  was  the  first  of  the 
extensive  family  of  that  name  in  this  country.  In  1689,  in  company  with  rev.  John 
Wheelwright  and  others,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  settlement  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  afterward  resided  at  Wells,  Me.,  and  at  Dover,  N.  H.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  and 
pre&ober. 

WB]U>AV,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  on  the  river  Fleisse,  40  m.  directly  s.  of  Leipsic,  and  49  by 
railway.   Pop.  '75, 11.689,  mostly  engaged  in  manufacturing  cloth  and  in  yam-spinning. 

WSSOEV,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr,  17  m.  n.e.  of  DCLsscldorf .  Pop.  '75, 
6,744,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  linen,  and  silk,  and  alum  and  coal-mining. 

WERDEN.  Resd,  b.  Penn.,  1817;  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  natal  academy,  and 
became  a  midshipman,  1884.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  lieut.,  and  in 
the  Roanoke  island  and  New  Berne  naval  contests  he  commanded  the  Stars  and  8tripe$, 
fighting  his  ship  with  great  gallantry.  In  1866  he  was  made  capt. ;  in  1871,  commodore; 
and  in  1875,  rear-admiral. 

WXBMXU  (Ang.-Sax.,  i0#r,  man:  and  ffeld,  satisfaction),  a  composition  \yy  which, 
acconling  to  tlie  custom  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  other  Teutonic  people,  homi- 
cide and  other  heinous  crimes  against  the  person  were  expiated.  There  was  an  estab- 
lished proffreesive  rate  of  weregiid  for  homicide,  varying  at  different  times  and  among 
different  Teutonic  tribes,  from  the  weregiid  of  the  eearl,  or  peasant,  to  that  of  the  king. 
In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  weregiid  for  homicide  among  the  Germans  was  due  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased;  that  for  other  crimes  one-half  to  the  inlured  party,  and  one- 
half  to  the  state.  The  sum  paid  to  the  relatives  in  case  of  homicide,  also  known  as  the 
man-ifiltrth,  seems  to  have  t^en  looked  on  f»  the  equivalent  of  the  dead  man's  value; 
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As  tbc  power  of  the  community  or  king  increased,  the  exaction  of  retribution  for  the 
death  of  its  members  was  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  reiatrves, 
and  the  principle  of  division  was  applied  to  homicide  as  well  as  minor  crimes;  each  pay- 
ment beinff  a  separate  full  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  deceased;  the  one  to  appose 
the  feud,  me  other  to  make  atonement  io  the  state.  This  double  wererild  is  recognized 
in  the  compensjition  for  the  death  of  a  king  by  the  laws  of  the  Mercians  anil  Xor- 
thumbriuus.  In  the  days  of  Edward  the  elder  the  weregild  had  become  a  much  more 
complicated  peuHlty,  the  compositicm  for  homicide  consisting  of  four  different  payments, 
two  of  which,  i\\ii  light'ViiU,  or  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  wertgUd,  weut 
to  tlie  king  as  heiid  of  the  state;  while  a  sum  called  the  luUrfang  was  paid  to  the  kindred 
to  loosen  tlie  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  the  manbote  was  given  to  the  overlord  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  a  vassal.  The  graduated  scales  of  weregild  in  use  among 
the  different  Teutonic  nations  throw  much  light  on  the  gradations"  of  society  at  the 
period.  It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  nations  who  recognized  the  principle  of 
weregild,  the  relatives  were  bound  to  accept  a  compensation  for  their  kinsman's  slaugh- 
ter, in  place  of  appeasing  the  death-feud  hy  blood;  the  latter  practice  was  often  resoried 
to  instead.  It  was  only  through  the  exertions  of  archbishop  Theodore  that  Egfred,  the 
Christian  kln^  of  the  Angles  of  Northumbria.  adopted  the  alternative  of  aoceptiog  a 
weregild  for  his  brother  slain  in  battle  by  the  Mercians,  in  place  of  demanding  tbc  blood 
of  the  slayer.  A  similar  principle  to  that  of  weregild  for  homicido  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Celtic  nations,  and  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  Mosaic  code. 

WESE-WOLI*  (Ang.-Brtx.  twr,  a  man),  n  man -wolf,  a  man  who,  either  periodically  or 
for  a  time,  is  transformed,  or  transforms  himself  mU\  a  wolf,  becoming  possessed  of  all 
the  powers  and  apatites  of  a  wolf  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  being  especially  remark- 
able for  his  appetite  for  human  flesh.  The  belief  in  the  transformation  of  men  into 
wolves  or  other  beasts  of  prey  has  been  very  widely  diffused;  there  is  perhaps  no  people 
among  whom  some  evidence  of  its  former  prevalence  does  not  exist.  It  is  not  yet 
extinct,  even  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  France,  the  lattp^tvu  (the 
latter  part  of  the  wora  is  a  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  wer-wotf)  is  still  an  object  of 
dread.  This  superstition  lingers  too  among  the  country- people  of  northern  Europe,  and 
a  particular  form  of  it  flourishes  vigorouslv  among  the  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  and 
Serbs,  and  even  among  tlie  more  intelligent  mhabitants  of  Greece.  See  Vampiee.  Its 
details  vary  in  different  countries  and  districts.  The  definition  given  above  includes^ 
onl^  the  commonest  and  the  best  marked  of  its  incidents.  Probably  it  has  not  jet 
entirely  disappeared  in  any  country  whose  rural  districts  are  infested  with  wolves  or 
other  'vild  animals;  and  manifestations  fitted  to  suggest  it  mav  be  occasionally  observed 
in  the  mad-houses  of  most  countries.  See  Lycantiiropia.  'f  he  animal  whose  shape  is 
taken,  ns  already  stated,  is  not  always,  though  usually,  a  wolf;  it  was  probably  always 
the  animal  most  formidable,  or  considered  most  inimical  to  man.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  the 
hyena. 

Occasional  notices  of  lycanthropy.  as  it  is  called,  are  found  in  classical  writers;  and 
lycanthropy,  as  there  described,  was  the  chaii.*re  of  a  man  or  woman  into  a  wolf,  so  a? 
to  enable  the  man  or  woman  to  gratify  an  anpelite  for  human  flesh,  either  by  mninml 
means,  or  through  tho  judgment  of  tlie  god**,  as  a  punishment  for  some  dire  offence. 
Sometimes  the  transformation  was  into  the  shnpe  of  a  dog  or  a  bull.  Ovid,  in  his  Sfefn- 
morphosett,le\\s  the  story  of  LyCaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  when  entertaining  Jupiter  at 
a  banquet,  resolved  to  test  his  omniscience  bv  serving  up  to  him  a  hjish  of  human  fle?b. 
The  ^d,  to  punish  him  for  this,  transformed  him  into  a  wolf.  Herodotus  describes  the 
Neuii  as  sorcerera  who  had  the  power  of  taking  once  a  year,  for  several  days,  the  shape 
of  wolves;  and  the  same  account  of  them  is  given  by  romponius  Mela;  Pliny  relates 
that,  in  Arcadia,  every  year,  at  the  festival  of  Jupiter  Lycajus,  one  of  the  family  of 
AntoBus  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  conducted  to  the  brink  of  the  Arcadian  lake,  into  whjch, 
afier  having  hung  his  garments  upon  a  tree,  he  plunged,  and  wjis  transfoymed  into  a 
wolf.  Nine  years  after,  if  alive,  he  returned  to  his  friends,  looking  nine  years  older  than 
when  ho  disappeared.  Some  notices  of  lycanthropy  are  to  be  found  in  Pctronius;  and 
allusion  to  it  is  also  made  by  Virgil  in  the  8rh  Erlogve,  Jiarcellus  Sidetes  tells  us  of 
men  who,  every  winter,  were  seized  with  the  notion  that  they  were  dogs  or  wolves,  and 
lived  precisely  like  these  animals,  spending  the  niglit  in  lone'cemeteries.  This  dlsonirr 
attacked  men  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  the  yonr."  and  was  usually  at  its  height  in  Feb^ 
ruary.  It  is  worth  while  observing  that  the  clasf^ical  instances  of  Ivcanthropy  mn.'Jtk 
refer  to  Arcadia,  a  pastoral  country,  whose  inhabiUmts  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravap*« 
of  wolves. 

In  Norway  and  Iceland,  it  used  to  be  believed  that  there  were  men  who  were  "not 
of  one  skin."  Such  men  could  take  upon  themselves  other  shapes  than  that  of  man.  and 
the  natures  corresponding  to  the  shapes  which  they  assumed;  they  had  the  afrengtb  and 
other  powers  of  the  animal  whose  shai^e  they  bore,  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  &lieved 
that  the  change  of  shape  might  be  effected  in  one  of  three  ways:  simply  by  putting  on 
a  skin  of  the  animal;  by  the  soul  of  the  man  deserting  the  human  body — leaving  it  for 
a  time  in  a  cataleptic  state — and  entering  into  a  Iwdy  borrowed  or  created  for  the  pur- 
pose; or,  without  any  actual  change  of  form,  by  means  of  a  charm,  which  made  all 
beholders  see  the  man  under  tlie  shape  of  the  animal  whose  partrbe^was  sujtaining. 
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The  two  former  were  the  common  modes  of  transformation;  at  any  rate,  the  sagas  are 
full  of  illustrations  of  them;  while  illustrations  of  the  third  mode  are  comparatively 
nire.  Nothing  of  the  man  remained  unchanged  except  his  eyes;  by  these  only  could  he 
be  recognized.  Odin  had,  and  freely  exercised,  the  power  of  varj'ing  his  shape.  When 
men  changed  their  shape  to  prey  upon  their  kind,  they  always  took  the  form  of  a  -wolf. 
.  It  WHS  believed  that  many  had  the  power  of  thus  transforming  themselves;  and  great 
was  the  popular  dread  of  werc-wolves.  Perhaps  the  best  stories  of  were-wolves  which 
are  to  be  found  are  contained  in  the  northern  sagas.  Scarcely  anywhere  did  the  belief 
in  them  go  so  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people  as  amonff  the  northern  races.  In  con 
ncction  with  it.  notice  may  be  taken  of  what  is  called  the  "Berserkr  rage,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar  form  of  mania.  The  Berserkr  yelped  like  dogs,  or  wolves 
nialung  into  conflict,  bit  their  shields  with  their  teeth,  and  committed  terrible  atrocities 
while  the  pawxysms  of  their  disease  were  upon  them.  Berserkr  has  been  rendered 
*•  bare-skinned;**  others  make  it  mean  **  wolf-skin-coated  "  (why  not  **  bear-skin-coated?"). 

Olaus  Magnus  states  that  in  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia,  though  wolves  were 
very  numerous  and  troublesome,  the  ravages  of  the  were-wolves  were  regarded  as  much 
more  serious.  Every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  nativity  at  nisrht,  the  were-wolves  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  appointed  places,  and  proceeded  to  look  out  for  human  beings,  or 
tame  animals,  upon  which  they  could  glut  their  appetites.  If  they  fou*d  an  isolated 
liou.se,  they  entered  it,  and  devoured  every  human  being  and  tame  animal  it  contained; 
after  which — showing  that  they  were  not  common  wolves — they  drank  up  all  the  beer 
or  mead.  Similar  testimony  with  regard  to  Livonia  is  ffiven  by  bishop  Majolus,  who 
adds,  that  the  transformation  into  the  wolf-form  continuea  for  twelve  days. 

Instance*  of  persons  being  changed  into  w^olves  by  way  of.  punishment,  were  freely 
believed  in  the  middla  a^es;  for  example,  St.  Patrick  was  believed  to  have  changed 
Vereticus,  king  of  Wales,  into  a  wolf;  and  there  was  an  illustrious  Irish  family  which 
bad  incurred  the  curse  of  St.  Natalis,  ever}'  member  of  which,  male  and  female,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  had  to  take  the  shape  of  a  "Wolf,  and  live  the  life  of  a  wolf  for 
seven  years. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  belief  in  were-wolves  was,  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  as  general  as  the  belief  in  witches,  which  it  had  then  come  to  resemble 
in  many  respects.  It  gave  rise  to  prosecutions  almost  as  frequent  as  those  for  witchcraft 
(q.v.),  and  these  usually,  ended  in  the  confession  of  the  accused,  and  his  death  by  hang- 
ing and  burning.  It  was  calculated  to  inspire  even  greater  terror  than  witchcraft,  since 
it  was  believed  that  the  werewolves  delighted  in  human  flesh,  and  were  constantly  lying 
in  wait  for  solitary  travelers,  and  caiTying  oflf  and  eating  little  children.  The  were- 
wolves, like  the  witches,  were  now  recarded  as  servants  of  the  devil,  from  whom  they 
got  the  power— often  exercised  by  an'.mting  with  a  salve — of  assuming  the  wolfs  forra: 
and  it  wjis  believed  that  great  numbers  of  them  trooped  together  to  the  devil's  Sabbath. 
The  stories  of  mutilations  and  other  mishaps  befalling  them  in  the  wolf -state,  b}*^  which, 
when  they  resumed  the  human  foiin,  they  were  identified  as  were-wolves,  exactly 
reFcmble  the  stories  told  of  witches.  In  Sept.,  1578,  we  find  a  court  of  parliament  sil- 
ting at  Dole,  in  Franche-Comte,  authorizing  the  count rv-people  to  take  their  weapons, 
aiullwat  the  woods  for  a  were- wolf,  who  had  already — thus  went  the  recital — "canied 
off  sevcnd  little  children,  so  that  they  had  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  done  injury  to 
some  horsemen,  who  kept  him  off  only  with  great  difl[lcuUy  and  danger  to  their  persons." 
Throughout  Europe,  the  judicial  cognizance  of  witchcraft  and  of  lycanthropy  ceased  at 
the*  sjime  time.  In  Great  Britain,  where  wolves  had  early  been  exteiininated,  the  were- 
wolf was  only  known  by  rumors  coming  from  abroad;  but  the  belief  that  witches  could 
transform  themselves  into  cats  and  hares,  which  did  prevail,  was  precisely  analogous  to 
the  belief  in  were-wolves,  especially  in  its  later  forms. 

The  later  forms  of  this  strange  belief  were  obviously  sophisticated.  In  its  earlier 
shape,  three  things  are  to  be  noticed — the  power  ascribed  to  the  were-wolf  of  transform- 
ing himself,  either  by  changing  the  shiipe  of  his  own  body,  or  projecting  his  spirit  into 
another  body;  his  appetite  for  human  flesh;  his  taking  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  ani- 
inal  held  to  be  most  malicious  against  man — the  wolf.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  all  that 
ciin  here  be  done  is  to  point  to  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  (q.v.), 
and  to  add  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  commonest  of  human  beliefs.  As  to  the  second, 
is  it  unlikely  that  in  the  early  times  in  which  the  superstition  had  its  origin,  the  appetite 
for  human  flesh  may  have  been  common  enough  to  spread  terror  through  whole  dis- 
tricts? It  is,  at  least,  not  improbable  that  ev^jry  race  of  men  hes  had  an  experience  of 
cannibalism;  and  it  may  well  have  been  that,  in  occasional  cases,  especially  under  con- 
ditions of  disease,  the  taste  for  human  flesh  survived  the  general  practice  of  using  it. 
Modern  Europe  affords  many  unquestionable  examples  of  this  tast«  existing  and  being 
indulged  in  the  midst  of  comparative  civilization.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  unhappy  multitude  put  to  death  as  were-wolves  had  really  murdered  and  eaten  the 
flesh  of  human  beings.  But  secret  murders,  unaccompanied  by  cannabalism,  would 
tend  to  support  a  poprdar  belief  in  canr.d)alism.  We  have  not  to  go  out  of  our  own  nge 
for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  men  afflicted  with  a  homicidal  tendency;  and  in  times 
when  the  means  of  detecting  crimes  were  very  impei'fect.  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
murders  committed  by  one  or  two  such  persons  would  spread  terror,  and  give  support 
to  a  superstitious  theory  throughout  a  large  district.     The  marechal  de  Fetz  ^^jy>^F3^|p 
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in  the  time  of  our  Henry  VI. »  had  caused  to  be  stolen  and  put  to  death  by  torture,  under 
the  moat  inhuman  circumstances,  many  hundred  children — he  confessed  on  his  trial  tlial 
he  muixlered  120  in  a  single  year.  (A  memoir  of  Gilles  de  Laval,  mardchal  de  Retz,  lius 
been  compiled  from  authentic  documents  by  P.  J.  Lncroix,  the  eminent  Frencb  anti- 
quary.) rerliaps  no  society  has  ever  been  free  from  men  similarly  constituted,  and  aciing 
similarly  according  to  their  opportunities.  As  to  the  third  point,  if  it  be  granted  thai  a 
certain  practice  of,  or  general  suspicion  of  cannibalism  existed  among  a  people  wLo 
believed  in  the  power  of  transformation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  cannibal,  get- 
ting his  victims  by  stealth,  was  supposed  to  iuaulge  his  inhuman  appetite  under  the 
ITUse  of  the  animal  most  unfriendly  to  man.  And  the  existence  of  a  lorm  of  mania  in 
^vhich  the  madman  had  the  hallucination  that  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf,  yelled  Uke  a 
wolf,  lived  in  many  respects  like  a  wolf,  was  calculated  strongly  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
men-wolves.  In  conjunction  with  the  mischief  done  by  real  wolves,  this  itself  may  be 
thought  almost  enough  to  have  given  origin  to  the  superstition.  The  hallucinatioii  of 
having  undergone  transformation  into  a  wolf  from  time  to  time,  seems  to  have  beeoone 
of  the  conunonest  by  which  weak  and  crazed  brains  were  possessed  during  the  period 
when  the  huut  for  were-wolves  was  kept  up.  The  literature  of  this  subject,  though 
abundant,  is  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  and  mixed  up  with  other  matters.  A  good 
account  of  tUb  subject  will  be  found  in  Tits  Book  of  Were-WoUoes,  by  Sabine  Baring- 
Gould  (Lond.  1865). 

WERGELAND.  Henrik  Arnold,  1808-45;  b.  Norway;  educated  at  Christiwiia 
university.  He  entered  the  ministry,  but  withdrew  from  it  in  1884,  the  sentiments 
uttered  in  his  poem  called  Creation,  Man,  and  the  Messiah  being  thought  inconsistent 
with  his  profession.  He* then  studied  medicine.  In  1840  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
national  archives.     His  dramatic  and  lyrical  productions  were  long  popular  in  Norway. 

WERMLAND,  a  lan  in  s.w.  Sweden,  adjoining  Norway;  drained  by  the  Klar  river: 
6,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  275,000.  It  contains  lake  Wener,  which  has  an  area  of  some 
2,000  sq.m..  the  third  largest  lake  in  Europe.  Iron  mines  in  this  lan  are  the  richest  ui 
Sweden.     The  surftvce  is  mountainous.    Capital,  Carlstad. 

WEBNEB,  Abraham  Gottlieb,  a  celebrated  mineralogist  and  geologist,  b.  « 
Wehrau,  on  the  Qneiss,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Sept.  25, 1750.  His  father  was  director  of  a 
smelting-work.  and  he  was  thus  led  almost  in  childhood  to  the  study  of  minerals.  iVfter 
some  time  spent  at  the  mineralogical  academy  of  Preyberg,  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  studied  natural  history  and  jurisprudence.  Here,  at  the  age  of  24,  ho  published  his 
first  work  on  mineralogy,  a  mere  pamplilet  on  the  external  characters  of  minerals.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy,  and  curator  of  the  mineralogical  cabiuei 
at  Freyberg,  In  1780  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  translation  of  Cronstedt's  Mifter- 
alogy,  in  his  notes  to  which  he  gave  the  first  outlines  of  the  system  which  bears  his  Bame. 
In  1791  he  published  a  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  MetaUie  Veins,  which  was  transfcitei 
into  English  and  French,  and  greatly  extended  his  reputation.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  voluminous  author,  but  his  views  were  diffused  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  the 
most  eminent  German' minemlogists  of  the  time.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  councilor 
of  mines  in  Saxony.     He  died  at  Dresden  in  1817. 

Werner's  influence  was  very  great  in  the  promotion  both  of  mineralogy  and  of  peol- 
ogy.  In  his  mineralogical  system,  minerals  were  distinguished  and  arranged  chiefly 
according  to  their  external  characters;  and  mineralogists  have  now  learned  to  depend 
much  more  than  he  did  on  their  chemical  constitution.  In  geology  he  did  great  service 
by  arranging  the  facta  already  known,  and  guiding  to  proper  methods  of  obserration- 
His  theory  was  extensively  received  for  a  time.  It  may  be  described  as  the  oppomte  of 
the  Huttonian  theory,  accounting  for  the  present  state  of  mineral  subsiances  in  general 
by  supposing  them  to  have  been  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water:  while  the  Huttonian 
theory  ascribed  almost  everything  to  the  action  of  fire.  Werner's  is  sometimes  called 
the  Neptunian  theory,  while  that  of  Hutton  is  styled  the  Plutonic.  Modem  gcologv 
recognizes  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  both,  but  rejects  them  alike  in  that  character  of 
completenesss  or  universality  in  which  they  were  once  advocated.  Werner  classilWd 
rocks  into  primary',  transition,  and  secondary ;  and  the  terms  are  still  sometimes  U8e<l 
although  merely  as  convenient  names,  not  as  indicative  of  opinions  concerning  the  rocks 
designated  by  them. 

WERNER,  Friedkich  Ludwig  Zacharias,  1768-1828;  b.  KOnigsberj,  Germany: 
studied  law  in  that  city,  and  in  1793  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service,  holding  office  for 
twelve  years  in  Warsaw  and  for  two  years  in  Berlin.  In  this  time  he  produceti  four 
dramas,  the  most  important  being  Z)er24«fcjR?&rwar,  which  shows  a  vivid  imagination  an  J 
considerable  dramatic  power.  In  1809  he  went  to  Rome,  and  two  years  later  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1814  he  became  a  priest,  preached  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere, 
making  a  great  sensation  by  his  peculiar  eloquence.  He  remained  in  Vienna  until  Iih 
death.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  1841,  and  consist  of  eight  dramas  and 
many  poems,  hymns,  and  sermons. 

WERNER,  Earl,  b.  Germany,  1808;  studied  painting  in  Leipsic  and  Munich.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1833,  and  resided  there  for  the  next  20  years.  He  afterward  traveled 
through  Sptiin  and  the  east.    Among   his  works  are:  "Venice^  in  her  Zenith  and 
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r>ocline;'*  "  The  Lions'  Court  of  the  Alhambra;"  and  **  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land." 
His  best  work  is  in  water-colors. 

W£BKIO£fiO'DE,  a  small  walled  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Magdeburg, 
und  43  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  stands  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Brocken 
mountain.  Its  castle,  the  residence  of  the  counts  Stolzberg-Wernigerode,  comprises  a 
library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  a  zoological  garden.  It  manufactures  linen,  cloth,  and 
tobacco;  and  carries  on  copper-smelting  and  paper- making.    Pop.  75,  7,580. 

-  WE'SEL,  a  strongly  fortified  t.  of  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  32  m.  n.n.w.  of  DQsseldorf . 
The  Rhine,  which  here  is  joined  by  the  Lippe,  is  divided  by  a  fortified  island,  and  , 
crgissed  bv  a  bridge  of  boals,  protected  on  the  left  bank  by  a  fort.  Of  its  churches,  the 
AVillibrod  Kirche  was  first  opened  in  1181.  Cloth,  hosiery,  serge,  leather,  hats,  tobacco, 
and  linen  are  mtuiufactured,  and  book-printing  is  carried  on.  The  citadel  is  defended 
by  about  4,500  men.    Pop.  *?5,  inclusive  of  garrison,  19,096. 

WE'SEB  (Lat.  Visurffia),  a  river  of  Germany,  formed  out  of  the  Werra,  which  rl8€« 
in  the  Thuringer-wald,  and  the  Fulda,  rising  in  the  RhOngebirge,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  These  streams,  after  a  northern  course,  unibe  at  Monden,  in  Han- 
over; and  the  united  sti'eam,  the  Weser,  flows  u.  through  Pi-ussia",  till,  passing  Bremen, 
it  forms  for  about  40  m.  the  boundary  between  Oldenburg  and  Prussia,  iind  enters  the 
North  sea  by  a  wide  but  sliallow  estuary,  much  interrupted  by  sand.  Enfire  length, 
260  miles.  It  communicates  with  the  Elbe  by  a  navigable  canal;  but  though  considerably 
improved  in  this  respect,  the  Weser  is  not  of  much  use  as  a  navigable  stream.  The 
principal  trading  town  on  its  banks  is  Bremen. 

WE8LET,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists  (q.v.).  was  born  at  Epworth,  in  Lin- 
colushhc.  England,  June  17,  1703.  The  family  name  was  variously  spelled  Wesley 
and  Westley,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Wellesley,  and  to  be  derived  from  a 
place  of  that  name  near  Wells.  An  Irish  gentleman,  Garrett  Wellesley,  esq.,  of  Dun- 
l^nuuon.  offered  to  make  Charles  Wesley,  younger  brother  of  John,  his  heir,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  settling  in  Ireland,  believing  him  to  be  of  his  own  family.  The  offer  was 
n(>t  accepted;  and  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wellesley  went  to  another  branch  of  the  family, 
which  was  soon  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Mornington,  and 
from  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  sprung.  The  more 
immediate  progenitors  of  John  Wesley  were  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  of 
Puritan  princimes.  Some  of  them  suffered  for  non-conformity.  Bartholomew  Wesley, 
the  great-grana father  of  John,  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in 
1662.  John  Wesley,  the  son  of  Bartholomew,  was  also  deprived  of  his  living,  and  was 
often  fined,  and  several  times  imprisoned  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  law.  Samuel 
'Wesley,  a  son  of  this  John  Wesley,  conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  but  opposed 
the  scnemes  of  James  II.,  refusing  to  be  bribed  by  offers  of  preferment,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  erudition  and  talents,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  make  to  him.  He  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  revolution,  in  circumstances  of  pei'sonal  danger;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  nnd  Marv,  was  rewarded  with  the  livmg  of  Epworth. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  The  Life  of  Christy  and  other  similar -works.  He  had  a 
family  of  nineteen  children.  His  wife  Susannah  Anneslcy,  the  daughter  of  an  ejected 
minister,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  fervent  piety,  who  devoted  her- 
self very  much  to  the  education,  and  particularlv  the  religious  education,  of  her  chil- 
dren. His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  head-master  of  Tiverton  school  in  Devonshire,  was  a 
toryand  hi^h-churchman,  who  stron^^ly  disapproved  of  the  "new  faith"  and  peculiar 
course  of  his  brothers  John  and  Clmrfes.  John  Wesley  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel.  ' 
or  the  second  who  grew  up  to  manhood.  In  his  infancy  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  burned  to  death,  when  the  parsonage  of  Epworth  was  burned  by  some  of  the  par- 
ishioners in  their  rage  against  their  paiJtor  for  his  faithful  reproving  of  their  vices. 
Another  remarkable  storyis  connected  with  the  parsonage  of  Epworth,  and  with  the  early 
years  of  John  Wesley*s  life — the  continued  disturbance  of  the  family  throughout  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  loud  knockings  and  other  noises,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
and  which  therefore  were  regarued  as  preternatural,  although  Mr.  Wesley  and  his 
household  were  less  affected  by  the  strange  visitation  than  perhaps  its  authors  expected 
them  to  be,  and  persisted  in  residing  in  the  parsonage,  even  making  sport  of  *•  Old  Jef- 
fery,"  their  unseen  visitant,  who  "was  plainly  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and  seldom  suffered 
Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  without  disturbing  the  family 
prayers." 

John  Wesley  was  a  very  diligent  and  successful  student.  The  religious  history  of 
his  college  life  belongs  to  the  history  of  Methodism  (q.v.).  After  much  conscientious 
hesitation  as  to  his  motives  and  fitness  for  entering  into  the  clerical  profession,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1725,  and  in  1726  he  graduated  as  m.a.,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  mod- 
erator of  the  classes.  He  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Wroote,  a  small  living  which 
Samuel  Wesley  held  along  with  that  of  Epworth.  and  while  serving  here,  lie  was 
advanced  to  priest's  orders  in  1728.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  along  with  his  younger 
brother,  Charles,  entered  into  those  religious  associations  from  which  Methodism  sprang. 
The  intercourse  of  the  brothers  Wesley  at  this  time  with  William  Law,  the  author  of  the 
Seiious  CaM,  had  a  great  influence  on  their  opinions  and  conduct.     They  walked, two  or 
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three  times  a  year  from.  Oxford  to  visit  Law  at  bis  house  near  London.  In  1785,  JoLn 
Wesley  was  induced  to  go  out  to  Georgia  with  .general  Oglethorpe,  to  preach  to  tin* 
Indians  and  colonists.  His  religious  views  at  this  time  were  strongly  tinctured  \viili 
asceticism.  His  intercourse  with  Moravians,  who  were  bis  fellow  passengers  to  Air.t: 
ica,  and  afterward  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  colony,  tended  to  stimulate  his  relido..-; 
zeal.  He  attempted  to  establish  a  discipline  in  the  colony,  very  different  from  tlial  oi 
the  church  of  England  at  home,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  difficulties  of  his  po  i 
tion  were  increased  by  an  affair  in  which  he  became  involved  with  the  daughter  ol  ilu* 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  whom  he  wished  to  marry:  but  on  the  advice  c{  the 
Moravian  bishop  and  elders,  to  whom  he  submitted  the  matter,  he  withdrew  from  her. 
and  she  very  soon  marrying  another,  Wesley  refused  her  admission  to  the  comniunio:): 
upon  which  her  husband  raised  an  action  at'law,  and  Wesley,  finding  Savannah  no  huit 
able  place  for  him,  and,  as  he  said,  **shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,"  returned  to  Euglaml, 
having  resided  in  America  not  quite  two  years.  With  religious  zeal  undiminished,  lie 
maintained  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Moravians  iii  London.  On  May  24,  173^, 
some  months  after  his  retm*n  to  England,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  a  society  In  Alders 

fate  street,  where,  while  one  was  r^ing  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  theRomao.«. 
e  experienced  such  a  change  of  religious  feeling  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  previou.^ 
zeal,  he  ever  afterward  regarded  this  as  the  time  of  his  conversion.  **I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed,"  he  says;  "  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation:  and 
an  assurance  was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  savccl 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Many  who  accept  generally  Wesley's  views  of 
conversion,  doubt  his  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  his  own.  After  this  he  visited  the 
Moravian  brethren  at  Hermhut  in  Germany,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Zinzendorf,  au<l 
was  introduced  to  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  afterward  Frederick  the  great.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  became  associated  with  his  old  college  companion,  Whitefield,  and 
after  Ids  example  began,  in  1739,  the  practice  of  open-air  preaching.  From  this  tinn, 
tlie  history  of  Wesley's  life  becomes  very  much  the  history  of  Methodism.  In  1740,  lie 
solemnly  separated  himself  from  the  Moravians,  finding  that  he  differed  from  them  ia 
important  points  of  doctrine:  and  in  the  same  year  the  breach  took  place  betweeu 
Whitefield  and  him,  which  divided  the  Methodists  into  two  sections,  Calvanistic  and 
Arminiau.  In  the  evangelistic  work  which  he  carried  on  in  England,  and  in  organizing 
the  Methodist  body,  Wesley  was  indefatigable.  He  seldom  traveled  less  than  forty 
miles  a  day,  usually  on  horseback,  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  used  a  chaise. 
In  1752,  he  marriea  a  widow  with  four  children,  but  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
one,  and  a  separation  ensued.  His  health  gradually  declined  during  the  last  three  veiiR 
of  his  life,  and  after  a  short  illness,  he  died  in  London,  Mar.  2, 1791,  m  the  b8thyearof  hii 
age.  His  remains  lay  in  state  for  several  days  in  his  chapel  in  the  City  road,  dresstni  ui 
the  sacerdotal  robes  which  he  usually  wore,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  Wesley  was  u 
voluminous  writer.  His  writings  are  chiefly  polemical  and  religious.  His  style  io  tlie 
pulpit  was  fluent,  clear,  and  argumentative,  not  impassioned  like  Whilefleld's;  his 
countenance  was  mild  and  gi*ave;  and  his  manners  agreeable,  although  he  exercised  a 
very  imperial  domination  over  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  body.  He  was  a  mwi 
of  great  benevolence,  and  gave  away  all  his  living  to  the  poor.  Probably  no  man  ever 
exerted  s6  great  an  influence  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  England  as  John 
Wesley,  and  his  influence  has  extended  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. — Charlls 
Wesley,  his  younger  brother,  b.  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18,  1708,  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  whole  Methodist  movement.  Having  studied  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  visited 
Georgia  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  work 
in  En^^land.  He  was  a  clear  and  simple  preacher,  and  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  but  of  n 
disposition  very  far  removed  froin  asceticism.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
hymns  in  use  among  the  Methodists;  some  of  which,  however,,  are  among  tlie  best  aimI 
most  admired  hymns  in  the  English  language,  replete  with  pious  feeling,  and  of  lyrirtl 
power  and  sweetness  almost  unsurpassSi. — See  T/ie  Warks  of  tice  Bev.  John  TVt«%(16 
vols.  Lond.  1809);  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wealey,  A.M„  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore 
(Lond.  1792);  'Ihe  Life  of  Wesley,  by  Southey  (2  vols.  1820;  new  ed.  1864);  TJie  Life  aid 
Times  of  Wesley,  by  Tyerman  (1870);  and  John  Wesley  and  Vie  Emngelical  Reaction,  by 
Miss  Wedgwood  (1870). 

WESLEY,  or  WESTLEY,  Samuel,  1604-1785 :  b.  England ;  was  designed  by  his  father. 
the  rev.  John  Westley,  for  the  dissenting  ministry,  but  early  entered  the  church  of  Eng 
land;  studied  at  Oxford,  supportin^^  himself  by  teaching;  was  curate  for  a  year  iu  Lou 
don,  and  the  following  year  chaplam  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He  was  subsequently 
curate  for  two  years  in  London,  and  after  the  revolution  was  presented  with  the  liviui; 
of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  the  father  of  the  renowned  John  Wesley,  the  fouadtT 
of  the  denomination  called  Methodists.  He  published  The  Life  of  Christ,  a  heroic  pofm; 
Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  Tillotson;  History  of  the  New  Testament  attenqM 
in  verse;  Hvitorryof  the  Old  Testament;  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim;  SiLaiin  CU- 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Job;  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament 

WE8LEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA  grew  out  of  a  sepa 
ration  from  the  M.E.  church,  the  result  of  the  connection  of  that  church  wiUi  slavery, 
and  the  arbitrary  character  of  its  government.    The  rova.  Orange  Scott,  J.  Hortoo,  aud 
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LeRoy  Sunderland  withdrew  in  Nov.,  1842,  beginninj^at  the  same  time  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  paper,  T/ie  True  Wesleyan.  lu  December  foIk)wing  a  number  of  other  min- 
isters also  withdrew.  Secessions  of  churches  and  ministers  also  took  place  in  different 
uorthcrn  states;  the  most  extensive  being  iu  Michigan,  wliere  a  conference  was  organ- 
ized. A  number  of  ministers  and  members  also  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Protestant 
<;liurch.     The  firat  local  Wesleyau  church  was  organized  in  Providence,  K.I.,  in  1842. 

In  Feb.,  1843,  a  convention  of  the  seceders  was  held  in  Audovcr,  Mass.,  where  a  basis 
of  organization  was  partially  agreed  upon.  This  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  ijcneral  conven- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  commencing  May  31,  1848.  A  torm  of  church 
pfovernment  was  agreed  -upon,  a  "discipline"  adopted,  and  about  8,000  members 
rctiorted.  The  first  general  conference  was  held  in  Oct..  1844;  the  discipline  was  carefully, 
rt^vised,  and  the  principles  of  the  church  clearly  defined.  About  6,000  members  were 
reported.  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  at  flret  was  the  want  of  church 
buildings.  Societies  were  small,  and  generally  far  apart.  They  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion, but  churches  and  parsonages  were  erected  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  1866  several  prominent  ministers  attempted  to  form  a  union  with  the  Me*hodist 
Prnlestnnt  church.  But  the  discipline  of  the  Wesleyans  laid  down  certain  princ-iples  of 
civil  government,  and  required  its  members  to  voteiu  accordance  with  these  principles — 
tliat  the  republic  is  a  nation,  that  equal  rights  are  to  be  accorded  to  all  its  citizens,  and 
that  all  laws  should  conform  to  the  Bible,  the  rule  of  pnictice  for  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. The  discipline  also  excluded  from  Church-fellowship  nil  members  of  secret 
societies.  For  the  love  of  these  principles  the  great  body  of  the  church  refused  to  go 
into  the  union  movement.  The  leaders,  however,  earned  into  the  union  a  number  of 
churches,  witli  Adrian  college  in  Michigan,  and  leaving  the  Book  Concern  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  practically  bankrupt.  The  denomination  seemed  on  the  verge  of  extinction; 
but  under  the  efforts  of  the  rev.  Adam  Crooks,  who  was  appointed  publislung  agent  and 
editor,  the  claims  against  the  Book  Concern  were  paid  off  in  a  few  years.  lie  also  raised 
by  subscription  some  $35,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  publishing  house.  In  1874, 
in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  labors,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  dcatli.  Rev.  D.  S. 
Kinney  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  has  been  equally  successful.  He  hjis  raised 
additional  funds,  and  in  1879  completed  the  new  publislung  house  at  Syracuse,  a  fine 
four-story  brick  building,  at  a  co?t  of  $35,000. 

In  1879  some  thirty  changes  were  made  in  the  discipline.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  connection  are  "these.  In  doctrine  they  follow  John  Wesley;  in  government  they 
are  half-way  between  Presbyterian  ism  and  Congregationalism ;  in  regardrtoclvil  govern- 
ment, thej'  hold  that  God  is  the  governor  of  nations,  and  that  the  sovereiijnty  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  his  revealed  will  should  bo  acknowledged  by 
the  con<3titutions  of  states  and  nations.  Wesleyan  Methodists  oppose  all  kinds  of  oppres- 
sion and  monopoly,  and  exclude  from  their  fellowship  all  membiTS  of  .secret  societies. 
Their  educational  interests  center  in  a  flourishing  institution  of  learning  at.  Wasioia, 
Mirm.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  they  have  publishing  interests  to  the  value  of  $65,000. 
They  publish  there  the  'AmeriC4ia  Wesleyan^  a  weekly  eight-page  paper,  the  CliUdren's 
BuniUT,  semi-monthly,  and  the  BibU  Sttiadard,  a  monthly  magjizine.  They  have 
nineteen  yearly  conferences,  in  which  are  400  ministers,  and  35,000  members;  churches 
and  parsonages  to  the  value  of  $600,000. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  founded  by  the  Methodists, 
1880,  the  oldest  college  of  that  denomination  in  the  country.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
$300,000,  and  annual  mcome  of  $35,000.  The  buildings  are  the  North  and  South  colleges, 
Memorial  hall,  Rich  hall,  and  Judd  hall,  all  of  brown  stone;  Observatory  hall,  of  brick, 
and  the  gymnasium.  These  buildings,  most  of  which  front  an  ample  and  well-shaded 
campus  overlooking  the  Connecticut  vallev  and  the  surrounding  country,  arc  with  the 
grounds  estimated  to  be  worth  $400,000.  'the  library  contains  nearly  80,000  vols.,  and 
has  an  invested  fund  of  $20,000  to  secure  its  increase.  The  patronage  of  the  institu- 
tion is  derived  mainly  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  of  the  M.  E.  church,  etch  one 
of  w^hich  chooses  a  member  of  the  Iwani  of  trustees.  There  are  three  courses  of  study 
of  four  years  each:  1,  The  classical  course,  substantially  that  of  the  other  New  England 
colleges;  2.  the  Latin-scientific  course;  8,  the  scientific  course.  The  last  two  are  de- 
signed particularly  for  advanced  culture  in  science  and  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. In  these  departments  half  the  work  or  the  last  two  years  is  elective.  Post- 
crraduate courses  are  also  provided.  The  laboratories  are  extensive  and  well-furni<*hed. 
Tliey  are  used  for  chemical  experiments  by  the  state  affricultural  station  established  in 
Middletown,  and  are  under  the  control  of  a  chemist  paid  by  the  state.  The  university. 
Hince  1872,h»is  been  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  In  1878  it  hid  17professoi*sand  163 
students;  alumni,  1100.  Cyrus Foss,  D.D.,  president  since  187G,  was  appointed  a  bishop 
in  1880.    John  Wesley  Beach,  d.d.,  is  president,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 

WE88EL,  JoHANN,  called  also  Oamfart,  a  predecessor  of  Luther,  was  b.  at  GrOnin- 
gen,  1419,  taught  philosophy  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  and  died 
(1489)  in  his  native  town.  On  account  of  his  learning,  he  was  called  Ltix  Mitndi  (light 
of  the  world);  while  his  enemies,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, termed  him  MagUier  Contradictionum  (master  of  contradictions).  In  his  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  he  forestalled  Luther,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly     After ^Ip 


death,  a  large  portion  of  his  writinm  were  burned  as  heretical.  Another  portion 
appeared  under  liie  title  of  Farrago  Herum  Theologicaram,  of  which  Luther  published 
an  edition  Avith  a  preface  (Wittenb.  1522),  but  the  most  complete  edition  is  that  by  Joh. 
Lydius  (Amst.  1617).  See  Ulhnaun's  Joh.  We»sel,  eiti  Vorgdngtr  Xu^A^^  (Uamb.  1834), 
and  Bahriug's  Das  Leben  Joh,  W&ufel'a  (Bielef.  1846). 

WEB8EX.    See  Heptarchy. 

WEST,  Benjamin,  Anglo-American  painter,  was  b,  at  Springfield,  Penn.,  Oct.  10, 
1788,  of  Quaker  parcnta»re,  and  with  lack  of  opportunity  or  encouragement,  surprised 
his  friends  by  his  skill  in  drawing  at  the  age  of  sevi-n  years,  and  at  nine  painted  a 
picture  in  water-colors,  which,  in  some  points,  he  declared  in  after-life,  bo  had  never 
surpassed.  His  first  colore  were  made  from  leaves,  berries,  etc.,  an'^  his  brushes  stolen 
from  a  cat's  tail.  Thus  self-taught,  at  the  age  of  16  ho  practiced  portrait-painting  io  the 
villages  near  Philadelphia,  and  painted  for  a  gunsmith  his  first  historical  picture,  "The 
Death  of  Socrates."  While  the  society  of  Friends  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  hii> 
becoming  a  painter,  he  snocked  their  principles  still  more  by  volunteering  m  a  miUtar}' 
expedition  in  search  for  the  remains  of  Braddock's  arm  jr.  At  18,  he  was  painting  por- 
traits in  Philadelphia,  and  later  at  New  York,  where,  in  1760.  lie  was  aided  by  some 
generous  merchants  to  go  and  pursue  his  studies  in  Italy.  At  Rome,  he  was  palroniied 
by  lord  Grantham,  who^se  portrait  be  painte(i,  became  the  friend  of  Mengs,  and.  is  the 
first  American  artist  ever  seen  in  Italy,  attracted  much  attention.  He  painted  his 
••Cimou  anil  Iphigenia,"  and  **  Angelica  and  Medora,"  and  was  elected  member  of  tlie 
academies  of  Piorence,  Bologna,  and  Panna.  In  1768,  visiting  England  on  his  way  to 
America,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  London,  and  in  1765  married  Eliza  Shewell,  to 
wliom  he  had  been  engaged  before  leaving  America.  His  *'  Agiippiua  landing  with  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus,  attracted  the  attention  of  George  III.,  who  wjis  his  steady  friend 
and  patron  for  forty  years,  during  wbich  time  he  sketched  or  pdulc-d  400  picture^. 
His  •*  Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe,"  painietl  in  the  costume  of  i he  period,  against  the  advia- 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  painters,  effected  a  revolution  in  historic  art.  For  tbe 
kinff,  he  painted  a  series  of  28  religious  pictures  for  Windsor  castle.  His  besl-known 
woms  are  "Christ  healing  the ^ick,"  "Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  and  the  "Battle  of 
La  Hague."  In  1792  he  succeeded  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  the  president  of  the  KoyrJ 
acadcnny,  but  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Through  his  whole  career  he  was 
the  generous  friend,  adviser,  and  patron  of  youn^  artists.  T?ie  lift  and  IStudtts  of  Ben- 
jamin West  were  compiled  from  materials  furnished  by  himself,  by  John  Gait,  in  two 
pans  (Lond.  181^-20) ;  and  a  bioCTaphy  of  him  is  also  given  in  Cunningham's  L/f«*; 
Eminent  Dritisfi  Painters.  He  died  in  London,  March  11,  1820,  and  was  buried  wiih 
great  pomp  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     His  wife  died  1817.     Two  sons  survived  hiui. 

WEST,  Nathaniel,  d.d.,  1794-1804;  b.  Ireland;  studind  thcologj- with  Dr.  Clial- 
mers;  came  to  Am(;ncft,  1834;  pastor  successively  of  Prt-sbyterian  churches  at  Mt»d- 
ville,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  chaplain  of  U.  S.  hospital,  West  Philatlelphia, 
1862-^.  He  published  The  Ark  of  God  the  Safety  of  thp  Nation;  Pifpfty  the  Prcft^J 
European  Despotisms;  Comi^ete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Biole;  The  Overturning  of  Tyranhkal 
Gore7'nments,  His  topical  analysis  of  the  Bible  has  had,  in  various  forms,  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

WEST.  Samttel,  D.D.,  1730-1807;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Harvard  college,  17r4;  or- 
dained, 1764;  preached  at  New  Bedford  several  yeai*s;  engaged  actively  in  "politics  aud 
wrote  for  the  newspapers;  was  a  member  of  the  state  const iiutional  convention;  was  a 
member  of  the  academics  of  sciences  at  Philadelphia  and  Bof  J  on.  He  dissented  from 
Calvinism,  and  published  an  Easay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  in  reply  to  Edwards  On  th 
WUl 

WEST,  Stephen,  d.d.,  1735-1810;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1755:  tanglit 
school  at  Medf(trd,  Mass. ;  chaplain  at  Hoosick  fort.  1757;  missionary  to  the  Stockhridge 
Indians,  as  successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  1758;  pastor  of  tlie  ciurcli,  Stockbridp[e. 
1759-70.  He  published  Easfiy  on  Moral  Agency;  Remarks  on  Edwards^s  Iriqttiry  on  tht 
Freedom  of  tJie  WUl;  Essay  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  <^  tlte  Atonement;  Evidences  of  tfit 
Didnity  of  Chriat. 

WESTALL,  Richard,  1765-1836;  b.  England;  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  b«ll>o- 
came  a  painter.  His  best  works  are  water-color  drawings  of  cln8.«ic«l  Subjects,  Hi^ 
brother  Wilijam,  1781-1850,  studied  at  the  Royal  academy,  and  published  several  works 
containing  views  of  English  and  eastern  subjects.  He  went  with  Flinders  on  his  vov- 
age  of  discovery  in  1781,  visiting  Asia  and  Austndia,  and  making  many  sketches. 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE,  a  parish  in  B.e.  Louisiana,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for 
its  e.  boundary,  the  Bayou  Fordoche  on  the  w. ;  225  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,6i57-- 7,551  of 
American  biith,  5,415  colored.     Co.  seat,  Allain. 

"WEST  BBOMWIOH,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  t.  of  South  Staflfordshipe.  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining  district  known  as 
**The  Black  Country,"  five  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham.  A  few  years  ago  West  Brom- 
wich  was  a  mere  village  on  a  barren  heath,  and  it  owes  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  mainly 
to  the  ricii  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  industries  to  whith  tlu^ 
give  nse.     Very  many  canals  and  three  railways  run  through  the  parish.    There  are 
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numerous  churches,  schools,  and  other  important  establishments.  There  arc  very  large 
glnss-works  aud  also  gas-works  in  the  town;  much  of  the  gas  used  in  Birmingham,  as 
well  as  sill  that  supplied  to  West  Bromwich,  Wednesbury,  and  many  other  lowus  in  the 
vicinity,  being  mode  here.  The  manufactures  of  iron-waves  of  all  kinds,  as  gun  and 
pistol  barrels,  locks,  swords,  lire-irons,  fenders,  etc.,  and  of  all  kinds  of  hollow  wares,  as 
kettles,  sauce-pans,  etc.,  are  among  the  great  branches  of  industry.     Pop.  *71,  47,981. 

WESTBtlST.  a  small  and  ancient  parliamentary  borough  of  Wiltshire,  20  m.  n.w.  of 
Snlisbury,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  &ilisbur\'  plain.  Its  clmrch,  a  tasteful 
edifice,  was  erected— the  older*  parts  at  least — in  the  13th  century.  For  the  most  part 
uninteresting  in  itself,  Westbur}'  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  locality  interesting  from  its 
iiiuiiy  antiquities.  Westbur}^  is  a  station  on  the  Wiltshire  and  Somerset  railway.  Pop. 
'71.  6,396,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  ana  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  some  extensive  mines  of  which  have  lately 
been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  which  afford  employment  to  many  hands. 

WESTCHESTER,  a  oo.  in  s.e.  New  York,  having  the  state  line  of  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island  sound  on  the  e.,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Hudson  river,  drained  by  the 
Croionand  Bronx;  500  sq.m:;  pop.  '80.  108,987—80,288  of  American  birth,  2,617  col- 
ored.  A  part  of  the  s.  portion  was  annexed  to  New  York  city  in  1878.  It  is  crossed 
by  ridges  of  hills,  and  has  extensive  quarries  of  marble,  and  mineral  springs.  Its  agri- 
cultural products  and  manufactures  are  important.     Co.  seat,  White  Plains. 

WXSTCHESTEll,  a  beautiful  t.,  in  a  rich  a^icultural  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.  S.,  23  noL  w.  of  PhQadelphhi,  with  elegant  residences,  a  granite  court-house,  a  white 
marble  bank.  10  cnurches,  an  academy,  a  state  normal  school,  and  2  public  libraries. 
Pop.  70,  5,630. 

WESTCOTT,  BuooKE  Foes,  d.d..  b.  England,  1825;  graduated,  Cambridge,  1848, 
f>Tdained,  1861;  assistant- mnster  of  Hanow  Fchool,  1852-69;  examining  chaplain  to  the 
liii^hop  of  Peterljorough,  1868;  canon  of  Peterborough  cathedral,  1869:  rcgius  prc/fcssor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  1870;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen,  1875.  He  has  published 
MUmenis  of  Gofvpel  Udim&riy;  Histoid  of  the  Canon  oftherfew  Testament  duHng  tl'ef,r.st 
Four  Centwien;  (J1iaTacta-i»1ics  -of  the  Gospel  Miracles;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels;  The  Bible  and  the  Chvreu;  The  Gospel  of  the  JResurreeiion;  History  of  the  Etiylivh 
Btble.  He  contributed  to  Smith's  Bible  JDictumci/ry,  and  is  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
!New  Testament. 

WESTEBBOTTEN,  a  Ifin  in  n.  Sweden,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  adjoining  Norway; 
about  24,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about  100,000.  It  is  watered  by  tlie  Umea  and  other  rivers; 
intersected  by  ridges  of  the  KiOlen  mountains;  and  contams  many  lakes.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  found.     Capital,  Umea. 

WESTERLY,  a  t.  and  village  on  both  sides  of  the  Pawcatuck  river,  tfiercfore  partly 
in  Connecticut  and  partly  in  Rhode  Island;  on  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad; 

lop.  '80,  6,104.     It  has  banks,  a  public  library,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  large  hotel,  etc. 

ts  granite  qiiarries  are  celebrated,  and  employ  a  large  force  of  men.     Among  the  man- 
ufactures are  cottons  and  flannels. 

WESTEBH  ATJ8TBAIIA,  a  British  colony,  and  the  western  section  of  the  great 
island-continent  of  Australia,  embraces  the  w^ole  of  that  island  w.  of  the  129th  Iner- 
idian.  Its  extreme  length  from  n.e  to  s.w.  is  1370,  its  average  Veadth  is  650  m.,  and  its 
area  is  estimated  at  978,000  sq.miles.  Pop.  '76,  27.321.  Revenue  '77,  £165,412;  ex- 
penditure, £182.159;  and  public  deht,  same  year,  £161.000.  This  colony  was  formed  in 
1829,  and  in  1851  had  only  5,886  inhabitants;  but  within  recent  years  a  eonsiderable 
number  of  emisrrants  haveWn  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  emigra- 
tion board.  Western  Australia  was  fornierly  named  Sican  Biver  Settlemeitt ,  from  the 
river  Swan,  which  joins  the  Indian  ocean,  after  watering  a  considerable  district  in  the 
extreme  s.-w.  Of  the  whole  vast  area,  this  district  in  the  s.w.  is  now.  as  formerly, 
the  only  portion  inhabited.  There,  mountain  ranges  rising  in  elevation  from  the  coast 
inland,  nm  parallel  with  each  other  from  s.  to  n.,  the  highest  summit  being  5,000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  salubrious;  the  soil,  both  on  the  const 
and  in  the  interior,  is  light  and  dry.  Bands  of  fertile  land,  where  the  sandal-wood  and 
other  trees  grow  abundantly,  and  which  are  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  occur  in  the  middle  districts  of  the  country.  Rivers,  of  which  the  Swan  is  the 
chief, "abound;  but  are  not  of  much  use  for  navigation.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  zinc  ores  are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  a  little  coal  has  been  found.  In 
l874,  144  vessels,  of  65,351  tons,  entered  the  ports.  There  is  a  pearl -fi^^herj'  on  the  n  w. 
coast,  producini^  to  the  value  of  £74,000  in  1874.  Imports  in  1877  (chiefly  groceries,  beer, 
ironmongery,  and  clothing),  amounted  to  £862,706;  exports  (chiefly  wool,  sandal-wooil, 
timber,  copper-ore.  and  horses).  £373.851.  The  capital  is  Perth,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  towns.  The  colony  became  (1849),  at  the  request  of  the  colonists,  a  settlement 
for  convicts,  and  has  much  benefited  by  their  labor,  a  e^at  extent  of  road  and  many 
public  buildings  having  been  constructea  by  them.  In  1868  the  home  authorities  were, 
however,  persuaded  by  the  Australian  colonists  finially  to  discontinue  transportation  to 
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WESTERN  EMPIRE,  that  portion  of  the  Romnu  empire  of  which  Rome  was  the 
capital,  aud  which  comprised  (besides  Italy),  Gaul,  Britain.  Spain,  Africa,  Punnonia, 
lUyriciim,  and  Dalniatia.  The  partition  was  mnde  upon  the  death  of  Theodosius  Id 
395.  His  youui^er  son,  Honorius,  took  the  western  empire — his  eldest  son,  Arcadiu.((, 
the  eastern,  who.  c  cjipital  was  Byzantium.  See  Byzantine  Ehpibb,  ante.  Between 
895  and  476 — when  Romulus  Augustus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Aiigustulns, 
was  deposed  by  Odoacer — I  he  weslern  e:npire  liad  12  emperors,  Honorius  (d.  423);  Joan- 
nes, 425;  Valcnliuian  III..  455;  Maximus,  4"55;  Aviius,  467;  Majorian,  461;  Severus, 
465;  Anthemirts,  472;  Olybrius,  472;  Glycerius.  473;  Julius  Nepos,  474;  and  Romulus 
Au^stus.  Through  the  whole  period,  however,  the  emperoi-s  had  little  power;  actual 
leaaership  was  with  the  generals  of  the  armies.  Province  after  province  was  lost. 
In  418  the  Goths  established  an  empire  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Vandals  soon  after- 
ward overran  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  other  portions.  Britain  was  given  up  in  451.  Dal- 
matia  and  Gaul  were  seized  within  the  next  20  years  by  Marcelliuus  and  .^gidiua 
respectively;  and  Rome  Was  almost  the  only  part  or  the  western  empire  left  in  476. 

WESTER  NORRLAND,  a  Ittn  or  province  in  e.  central  Sweden,on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia; 
9,515  sq.m. ;  pop.  *74.  143,614.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Adals,  Indals,  and 
Angcrman  rivers  and  is  moderately  fertile.     Capital,  HeruSsana. 

WEST  FELICIANA,  a  parish  in  .s.e.  Louisiana,  havin^g  the  state  line  of  Mississippi 
for  its  n.  boundar}',  Thompson's  creek  on  the  e.,  and  the  Alississippi  river  on  the  s.  and 
w. ;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,809—12,646  of  American  birth,  10,530  colored.  Co.  seat,  SL 
Francisville. 

WESTFIELD,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  Westfleld  river,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroads;  15' m.  s.w. 
of  Northampton  and  10  m.  w.  of  Springfield;  pop.  '80,  7,587.  The  town  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  a  nuinufacturing  place  of  some  importance.  There  arc 
large  tobacco  and  cigar  fjictorics,  which  consume  a  large  part  of  the  tobacco  product  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  The  American  whip  company  is  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Other  manufactures  are  writiujj  and  wrapping  p.^per.  and  the  heavy 
paper  material  used  for  making  boats,  boxes,  beltmg  and  oilier  articles;  also,  cLurcii 
organs,  steaui-heaters,  furniture,  etc.  There  are  4  banks,  2  hotels,  2  newspapers,  a 
public  library  of  9,000  vols.,  a  high  school  and  9  churches.  Jhe  Massachusetts  state 
normal  school  is  here. 

WESTFIELD,  a  city  on  Chautauqua  creek,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  aud  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  near  lake  Erie;  pop.  about  3,000.  Ii  has  a 
newspaper,  water- works,  gas-works,  flour-mills,  etc. 

WEST  INDIES  are  already  described  under  Antilles  (q.  v.).  See  also  the  names  of  the 
islands  themselves — Jamaica,  Cuba,  Martinique,  etc. ;  as  well  as  the  European  countries 
that  po-ssess  them — Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Netherlands,  etc. 

WEST  LOTHIAN.    See  LI^'LlTIlaow,  ante. 

WESTMAGOTT.  Sir  Richard,  r.a.,  an  eminent  sculptor,  the  son  of  Richard  West- 
macott,  also  a  sculptor  in  his  day  of  some  little  note,  was  b.  in  London  in  1775.  His 
predilection  for  art  was  early  manifested,  and  was  carefully  cherished  by  his  father. 
He  received  as  a  youth  the  best  education  which  London  could  then  furnish,  aud  in  1793 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  to  comnlete  his  studies.  Here  he  became  in  some  sort  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Canova,  who  showed  him  much  kindness  and  attention.  His  progress 
was  rapid,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  the  highest  prizes  offered  to 
the  competition  of  the  rising  geniuses  of  the  day,  in  particular  a  gold  medal  given  by 
the  pope.  In  1797,  having,  meantime,  in  recognition  of  his  talent  and  promise,  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Florence,  he  returned  to  London,  where,  sliortly 
after,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Wilkinson,  then  of  some  medical  celebrity. 
His  success  in  his  art  was  not  lor  a  moment  doid)lful,'and  very  soon  he  found  himself  in 
full  employment.  In  1805  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy;  in 
1818  he  Wiis  advanced  to  the  full  dignity  of  academician;  and  in  1885  the  university  of 
Oxford  recognized  his  eminence  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l. 
Two  years  afterward,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Previously 
in  1827,  he  had  succeeded  Flaxraan  as  professor  of  sculpture  at  the  academy,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  officiate  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  1. 1856.  The 
works  of  sir  Richanl  Westmacott  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  are  public  monumental 
staluos,  in  some  of  which  he  had  much  success.  Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
his  statues  in  Westminster  abbey  of  Pitt.  Fox,  Percival,  and  Addison,  with  the  monu- 
ments to  sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  lord  CoUingwood  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Many 
of  his  works  in  the  antique  classical  manner  are  also  of  exquisite  beauty  and  finish. 

WESTMAGOTT,  Richard,  r.a.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  b.  in  London  in  1799. 
After  being  carefully  educated  under  his  l^j^her  in  the  art  which  might  seem  to  nm  in 
the  family  blood,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1830  to  prosecute  his  studies  further.  In 
Italy  he  passed  six  years;  and  after  his  return  to  London,  he  gradually  won  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  sculptors  of  the  day.  Besides"  being  eminent  in  h\>  art. 
he  likewise  made  himself  known  as  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  general  attain- 
ment; aud  in  1837  he  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.    In  the 
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year  following,  the  academy  recognized  his  more  special  claims  by  assuming  him  as  an 
associate;  and  in  1849  he  attained  the  rauliL  of  royal  academician.  On  the  deatli  of  his 
Tatlier,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  professorship  of  sculpture,  a  post  which 
lie  filled  with  distinguished  ability  and  acceptance.     lie  died  in  1872. 

WESTMANLAND,  a  Iftn  in  s.e.  Sweden,  about  2,500  sq.m.;  pop.  about  125,000, 
The  sui-face  is  mountainous.     Iron,  copper,  and  silver  are  mined.     Capital,  Westerns. 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  co.  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Mcath.  on  the  e.  by  Meath,  on  the  s.  by  the  King's  county, 
and  on  the  w.  by  Roscomm<m.  It  lies  between  n.  lat.  53°  8'  and  53**  48';  and  w.  long. 
6^  54'  and  7"  55'.  Its  greatest  length,  n.  and  s.,  is  35  m.,  and  the  gniatest  breadth  is  25 
m. ;  the  total  area  being  708  m.,  or  453,468  acres,  of  which  365,218  are  arable,  56,392 
uncultivated,  8,803  in  plantations,  628  in  towns,  and  22,427  under  water.  The  po'p.  in 
1851  was  111,109;  in  ^61,  90,879;  in '71,  78,432,  of  whom  71,765  were  Catholics,  5,997 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations.  The  surface 
is  for  the  most  pviTt  level,  the  hilly  district,  which  is  in  the  n.  of  the  county,  not  reaching 
at  any  point  a  higher  elevation  than  710  feet.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  number  of 
lakes,  and  the  large  extent  of  wood  in  some  districts,  the  sceneiy  is  in  many  places 
highly  picturesque.  Geologically,  Westmeath  belongs  to  the  great  central  hmestone 
series;  yellow  sandstone  only  occumng  in  two  very  limited  districts.  Of  the  numerous 
lakes  which  diversify  the  surface,  one  chain  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  which 
river,  with  its  lakes,  forms  the  western  boundary,  and  separates  Westmeath  from  Ros- 
common; the  other,  toward  the  e.,  tlows  into  the  basin  of  the  Boyne.  The  Shannon  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  throughout  that  portion  of  its  course  which  bounds  this  county; 
and  the  inland  navigation  is  further  provided  for  by  the  Royal  canal,  which  travei-ses 
Westmeath  from  e.  to  w.,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  canal.  The  county  is  also 
traversed  by  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  railway.  The  climate  is  mild  and  not 
very  moist.*  The  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  producing  herbage  especially  suited  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  which  are  largely  fed;  sheep  also  are  fed,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion, 
as  are  also  horses  and  pigs.  There  is  little  tillage,  and  almost  the  only  cereal  crop  is 
oats.  The  total  acreage  under  crops  of  idl  kinds  in  1878  was  93,409,  oats  being  the  chief 
crop;  but  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  county  is  under  crops,  much  of  the  area  being 
lake  and  bog,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  arable  land  having  gone  out  of  cultivation  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  addition  to  weekly  markets,  upward  of  70  fairs  are  held  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  throughout  the  county.  Tlie  net  annual  value  of  property 
under  tlie  valuation  act  is  £314,701.  Westmeath  is  divided  into  twelve  baronies.  The 
chief  towns  are  the  assize  town  and  capital,  Mullingar  (q.v.),  Moate,  and'Athlone,  which 
is  partly  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  It  returns  three  members  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Athlone.  The  constituency  in 
1875-76  numbered  3,552.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  national  schools  in  1877  was 
14.275.  Westmeath  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath  (q.v.),  but  in 
the  34th  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  county,  and  at  first  included 
Longford  (q.v.)  and  part  of  the  King's  county  (q.v.).  Many  antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period,  and  some  of  the  Celtic,  chiefly  tumuli  and  raths,  are  found  in  this  inter- 
estiBg  and  picturesque  county. 

WEST  MERIDEN,  a  village  in  Meriden,  Conn.  It  is  the  business  center,  containing 
the  station  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Springfield  railroad.  The  population 
of  the  entire  town.  '80,  is  18,830.    See  Meriden. 

WESTMIKSTEfi,  The  City  and  Liberty  of,  now  forms  part  of  the  English  metrop- 
olis. It  is  bounded  by  Temple  bar  on  the  e.,  the  Thames  on  the  s.,  Chelsea  and  Kensing- 
ton on  the  w.,  and  Marylebone  on  the  north.  The  early  history  of  Westminster  is  that 
of  the  abbey,  still  the  most  interesting  of  ita  public  buildings.  In  early  times,  that  part 
of  Westminster  which  adjoins  the  Thames  was  surrounded  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  form  an  island  called  Thorney  island,  from  its  being  covered  with  brush-wood. 
Here,  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey,  Sebert,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  is  said,  in  the  7th 
c,  to  have  built  a  church.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  replaced  by  an  abbey  called 
Westminster,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  called,  originally, 
Eastminster.  The  first  edifice  erected  on  the  site  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account 
was  one  built  of  stone  by  Edward  the  confessor  in  106!^.  The  Pyx  house,  a  low  apart- 
ment. 110  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  vaulted  and  divided  by  a  certain  range  of  eight  plain 
pillars  with  simple  capitals,  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  it.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
existing  abbey  were  built  by  Henry  III.  In  1220  he  erected  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
virgin,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  he  took  down  the  old  abbey  of  the  confessor,  and 
erected  the  existing  choir  and  transepts,  and  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  confessor.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  was  completed  under  the  abbots,  the  western  parts  ot  the  nave 
and  aisles  having  been  erected  between  1340  and  1483.  The  w.  front  and  its  great  win- 
dow were  the  work  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  The  latter  pulled  down  the  chapel 
to  the  virgin,  erected  by  Henry  III.  at  the  e.  end  of  the  church,  and  built  the  chapel 
known  as  Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  This  completed  the  interior  of  the  abbey  as  it  now 
stands;  the  only  important  addition  made  since  then  having  been  the  upper  parts  of  the 
two  western  towers,  which  were  the  work  of  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  whole  building 
forms  a  cross.    Its  extreme  length,  including  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  is  511  fW;4t8  width 
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across  the  transepts  is  208  feet.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  79  ft ;  of  the  duir, 
38  ft. ;  and  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  70  feet.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  103  ft.,  a  Joftinta 
unusual  in  English  churches.  It  is  the  interior  of  the  abbey  which  has  at  all  times  eidkd 
the  most  enthubiastic  admiration.  The  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and  the  **  dim  relig- 
ious light "  of  the  lofty  and  long-drawn  aisles,  leave  on  the  mind  impressions  of  gni- 
deur  and  solemnity'  which  ^churches  of  greater  size  fail  to  produce.  The  abbey  was  it 
one  time  the  burymg- place  of  the  Euglisli  kings,  and  it  has  iHMCome  a  national  honor  to  be 
inlerrcd  within  its  walls.  It  is  crowded  with  tombs  and  monuments.  The  chapel  of 
Edward  the  confessor,  at  the  e.  end  of  the  choir,  contains  his  shrine  erected  by  Henrr 
III.,  the  altar-tombs  of  Edward  I.,  Heniy  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Edward  HI.  The  cacofV 
of  that  last  mentioned  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatei 
works  in  wood  extant,  and  equal  to  anything  in  the  best  age  of  mediaeval  art.  Agaiibt 
the  altar-screen  in  this  part  of  the  church  stand  the  two  coronation  chairs.  ODe.  tk 
king's  cliiiir,  incloses  the  stone  brought  by  Edward  I.  from  Scone,  on  whi<*h  the  Scotch 
kings  were  crowned.  The  other,  the  consort's  chair,  was  constructed  for  the  coronatinn 
of  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.  Both  are  still  used  for  coronations.  Most  of  the  Enlist 
kinffs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  down  to  that  of  George  III.,  were  buried  in  H(^nr7 
VII.'s  chapel,  and  there  accordingly  are  the  tombs  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  qucti 
of  Scots.  The  most  remarkable  monuments  in  other  parts  of  the  church  are  those  in  *Jx 
e.  aisle  of  the  southern  transept,  known  as  *' poets*  corner, "  where  many  of  the  most 
eminent  British  poets  have  been  buried.  There,  monuments  are  erected  to  Chauctr, 
Beaumont.  Drayton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Milton,  Gray,  Prior,  Shakespeare,  Thomson 
Gay,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  n.  transept  are  the  monumenwof 
Pitt,  Fox,  Chatham,  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  Elsewhere  are  the  monuments  of  ik 
great  engineers  and  inventors — Telford,  Watt,  and  Stephenson. 

Since  dean  Stanley  (q.v.)  became  connected  with  the  abbev  in  1864,  much  has  b«c 
done  to  restore  and  improve  the  interior,  and  services  conducted  in  it  have  attractt^i 
much  public  interest;  more  especially  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation,  celebrated  rz 
Dec.  28,  1865,  and  the  mission  sermon  delivered  by  prof.  Max  MUller  on  Dec.  8,  l^Tl 
when  the  dean  of  an  abbey  asserted  his  right  to  allow  a  layman  to  preach  there. 

South  of  the  abbey  are  the  Pyx  house,  chnpter-house— since  1866  restored  undfr 
the  direction  of  s^ir  Gilbert  Scott— cloisters,  and  the  building  occupied  by  Westmin^c: 
school,  formerly  the  monks*  dormitory,  etc.  Westminster  school  was  founded  by  quori 
"Elizabeth  for  the  education  of  40  boys  known  as  queen's  scholars,  who  are  prc)>arefi  fciT 
the  universities.  Other  persons  send  their  sons  to  it,  and  it  has  Jong  been  one  of  the 
leading  English  public  schools. 

The  city  of  Westminster  sprang  up  round  the  abbey,  and  theEnglish  kings,  incoc«« 
quence  o£  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  citizfK 
of  London,  early  took  up  their  abode  there.  Before  Edward  the  confessor  began  to 
build  his  new  church  at  Westminster,  the  residences  of  the  English  kings  had  been  tht 
Roman  fortress  in  London,  or  the  Saxon  city  of  Winchester.  The  king,  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  church,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace.  William  Rufus,  in  1097, 
erected  a  palace  between  the  abbey  and  the  Thames.  Its  chief  apartment  was  a  banquet- 
ing hall,  which,  becoming  ruinous  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  he  pulled  down,  and 
erected  in  1897-99.  on  the  same  site,  and  indeed  on  the  same  foundations,  the  grw; 
hall  which  still  exists.  It  is  90  ft.  high,  and  290  ft.  long,  by  68  ft.  wide  internally,  and 
is  roofed  by  13  great  ribs  of  timber,  combined  with  a  mechanical  skill  which  has  not 
been  excelled  in  any  work  of  the  present  age.  The  roof  of  Westminster  hall  fa  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  purely  Erglish  art  of  forming  a  Gothic  roof  of  wood:  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  hall  of  justice  at  Padua,  it  is  the  largest  roof  in  Europe 
unsupported  by  pillars.  The  law  coui^s  were  established  at  the  hall  in  1224,  and  thtv 
continue  to  be  held  in  buildings  which  rest  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  building,  and 
open  into  it  by  side-doors.  These  law-courts,  as  an  excrescence  and  out  of  platice,  are  u> 
be  removed  to  the  new  buildiLgs  now  being  erected  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  old  houses  of  parliament  which  adjoined  the  hall,  and  like  it  lay  between  the 
abbey  and  the  Thames,  were  burned  to  the  ground  in  1834.  It  was  then  determined  to 
erect  a  new  building  on  the  same  site,  but  on  a  much  gmnder  scale.  TImj  designs  of  «r 
Charles  Barry  for  ''  the  new  palace  of  Westminster"  were  selected  as  the  best,  and  the 
work  w«s  begun  in  1840.  The  building  is  the  most  magnificent  erected  in  this  country 
for  many  centuries.  It  may  be  roughly  said  to  form  a  parallelogram,  900  ft.  long  by 
800  ft.  in  width.  The  principal  roonis  are  the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commoos. 
w^hich  occupy  the  center  of  the  building,  and  run  on  the  line  of  its  greatest  length.  They 
are  separated  by  an  "  octagon  hall,"  wi>h  a  diameter  of  70  ft.  between  the  walls.  From 
this  hall,  one  corridor  nms  n.  to  the  Louse  of  con^mons,  and  another  s.  to  the  house 
of  lords,  beyond  which  are  the  royal  apartments  at  the  extreme  s.  of  the  building.  The 
entrance  to  the  •*  octagon  hall"  is  "by  a  passage  known  as  St.  Stephen's  hall,  which  com- 
municates by  flights  of  SwCps  with  nn  entrance  m  the  e.  front  and  also  witli  Westminster 
hall,  which,  included  in  the  new  building,  forms  its  northern  vestibule.  The  sute 
entrance  of  the  queen  is  at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  is,  of  course,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  royal  apartments.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  lofty  spires  antJ 
towers.  In  the  center,  abrtve  the  octagon  hall,  rises  the  central  tower,* 300  ft.  high.  At 
each  corner  there  are  towers;  at  the  s.w.  the  Victoria  tower,  346  ft.  high;  at  the  n.w.  ilie 
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clock-tower,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  spire  830  ft.  hig:h.  The  clock  has  4  faces,  each  30 
ft.  in  diameter;  and  it  strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell  weighing  9  tons,  and  known  as  Big 
Ben.  The  appearance  of  the  eastern  front  is  still  man*ed  by  the  buildings  occupied  i\s 
law  courts,  and  it  is  believed  that,  on  their  removal,  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
palace,  seen  from  the  n.e.,  will  for  the  first  time  prove  all  the  merit  of  the  architect's 
designs.  The  chief  subject  of  regret  in  connection  with  the  edifice  is.  that  the  stone 
of  which  it  was  built,  a  magnesian  limestone  from  Yorkshire,  has  rapidly  decayed,  and 
that  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  found  impossible  to  protect  the  rich  ornaments  of  the 
exterior  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Many  public  improvements  liave  been 
carried  out  recently  in  Westminster,  the  chief  being  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
embankment,  opened  July  18,  1870,  which  forms  a  broad  and  magnificent  thoroughfare 
between  the  houses  of  parliament  and  Somerset  house ;  and  the  erection  of  the  Indian 
and  foreign  offices  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  James's  park,  and  thrown  open  to  par- 
liament in  December,  1878.  See  Historical  MsmoriaU  of  IVestminsUr  Abbey  (JJd  edition,  \ 
Liond.,  1869);  Dedication  of  WestmintAer  Abbey,  by  Dean  Stanley;  The  Memtniale  of  West- 
minster,  by  rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott  (1851). 

WESTMINSTER,  Hdgh  LtJPtJS  GROSVENOR,  Duke  of,  b.  London,  1826;  son  of 
Richurd,  second  marquis;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  1869,  and  was  created  duke  in 
1874.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Chester,  1847-69,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
liberal  party.    He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  England. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSE^IBLY  OF  DIVINES  and  Westminster  Staot>ard8. 
See  Creeds  and  Confessions,  ante. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  c«.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Alleghany  river  for  its 
n.w.  boundary,  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  rivers  on  the  n.  and  n.e.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  on  tlie  n.  border,  drained  by  the  Youghiogheny  and  other  streams;  1040 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  78,129— -71,550  of  American  birth,  669  colored.  Co.  seat,  Greeusburg. 
WESTMORELAND,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  having  the  Potomac  river  on  tlic  e.  sepa- 
rating it  from  Maryland,  the  Rappahannock  river  on  the  w.,  the  birthplace  of  Washing-  ^ 
ton,  James  Monroe,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee;  316  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 8,846 — 8,817  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  5,100  colored.    Co.  seat,  Montross. 

•  WESTMORELAND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Brunswick,  dominion  of  Canada,  bounded  by 
the  strait  of  Northumberland  and  the  bay  of  Fundy :  1284  sq.m. ;  pt>p.  '71,  29,836.  Tlie 
Petitcodialc  river  forms  part  of  its  s.w.  boundary. '  Co.  seat,  Dorchester. 

WESTMOBELAKB,  a  co.  in  the  n.w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Yorkshire,  on 
the  s.  and  w.  by  Lanciishire,  and  on  the  n.  by  Cumberland  and  Durham.  Area,  500,906 
acres,  of  which  in  1878  there  were  less  than  50,000  acres  in  corn  and  green  crops,  clover, 
etc. ;  while  over  196,000  were  in  pasture.  Tillai^e  is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys. 
There  is  some  lead  mining;  the  manufactures  of  Westmoreland  are  unimportant.  Pop. 
'71.  65,005.  The  surface  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the  chief  summit  being  Hel- 
vellyn  (3,055  ft.)  partly  in  Cumberland.  The  other  more  important  summits  are  Lough- 
rigg  fell,  Bowfell,  Crossfell,  and  High  street  and  Langdale  pikes.  Lakes  remarkable 
for  their  beautv  occur.  The  chief  are  Windermere  (q.v.),  partly  belonging:  to  Lancashire; 
and  UUswater  (q.v.),  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Moorlands  are  numerous 
and  extensive;  but  along  the  courses  of  the  Kent  in  the  s.,  and  the  Eden  in  the  n. — the 
principal  streams — there  ai'e  tracts  of  fertile  land.  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  often 
with  much  snow  in  winter,  the  deep  wreaths  of  which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  travelers 
on  the  mountain  tracks.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  dry  gravelly  mold,  favorable  to  the  culture 
of  turnips,  of  which  great  crops  ar**  produced.  Rich  pasture-land  abound,  and  cattle, 
mostly  of  a  large  size,  are  extensively  reared.  The  county  town  is  Appleby,  and  the  - 
other  chief  towns  are  Ambleside,  Kendal,  and  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  The  county  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

WESTON,  Thomas,  b.  England,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  c. ;  a  London  mer- 
chant, who  advanced  £500  for  i\\e Mayliower  in  1620.  Two  years  later  lie  began  a  settle- 
ment of  his  own  at  Wessagussett  (Weymouth),  coming  over  himself.  His  colonists 
proved  to  be  a  thriftless  set,  most  of  tbem  went  to  Plymouth,  and  Weston  himself  soon 
returned  to  England. 

WB8TPHALIA,  a  province  of  Prussia,  lies  between  Holland.  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Hessen-Nassau,  and  the  Rhine  province.  Its  area  is  7,770  English  sq.m. ;  with  a  pop.  '75, 
of  1,907,195,  who,  with  the  exception  of  about  18,000  Jews,  are  of  the  purest  (German  de- 
scent. Of  the  population  949,118  were,  in  1871,  Catholics,  and  806,464  Protestants.  West- 
phalia is  divided  into  three  districts — MQnster  in  the  n.w..  Minder  in  the  n.e.,  and  Arnsberg 
in  the  south.  Thee,  of  the  province  presents  vast  plains  covered  with  grain,  while  the  n.w. 
exhibits  an  uninterruptedly  flat  expanse  of  uncultivated  land.  The  climate  is  generally 
temperate.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Weser  (q.v.).  the  Ems,  the  Lippe,  and  the  Koar,  or 
Ruhr,  each  of  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course.  The  prosperity 
of  Westphalia  is  chiefly  due  to  its  flax  crops  and  its  mineral  treasures,  especially  coal 
and  iron.  The  chief  of  the  industrial  products  are  iron,  and  articles  of  iron,  steel,  andj 
copper  from  the  forges  of  Arnsberg;  while  manufacturing  industry  embraces  flax-spin- 
ning and  linen-weaving  in  Minden,  and  extensive  production  of  woolen  articles,  stock- 
ings, and  ribbons  of  esteemed  quality.    The  exports  consist  of  these  products,  and  of 
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meat,  especially  hams.  The  capital,  Mtlnstcr  (q.v.),  had,  till  1818,  a  nmveraity,  now  a 
higher  academy,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious  author- 
ities.— Westphalia  derives  its  name  from  the  Westfalen,  a  section  of  the  ^reat  Saxon 
people,  who  migrated  hither  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  soon  after  the  Christian  era;  and 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  the  deposed  leader,  Wittekind,  was 
allowed  to  renuiin  duke  of  t/ie  Engern  and  West-faien,  At  this  time,  the  country  called 
Westphalia  (and  occasionally  denominated  Sauerland)  comprised  all  Germany  between 
the  W  eser,  Khein,  and  Emsf  and  soon  after,  it  was  subjugated  by  the  dukes  of  lower 
Saxony,  and  held  by  them  till,  on  the  rebellion  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  1179,  the  electoral 
archbishop  of  Cologne  extended  his  sway  over  it.  It  Uien  became  one  of  the  circles  of 
the  empire,  and  belonged  to  the  Cologne  electorate  till  1802,  when  most  of  it  was  given 
to  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  family.  In  1807  arose  the  kinffdam  of  WestpJuUia,  which,  besides 
a  portion  of  Westphalia,  also  included  electoral  Hesse,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  por- 
tions of  upper  Saxony.  This  kingdom,  erected  by  Napoleon  as  a  preliminary  to  its 
incorporation  into  France,  was  given  to  his  youngest  brother,  Jerome,  who  made  Cassel 
his  capital,  and,  despite  the  large  French  garrisons  with  which  the  country  was  bur 
dencd.  and  the  extensive  contributions  in  men  and  money  which  it  was  forced  to  pay  to 
Napoleon,  succeeded,  by  the  establishment  of  the  code  Napoleon,  and  by  showing  in 
various  other  ways  his  strong  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects,  in 
acquiring  their  esteem.  But  the  oppressive  conscriptions  and  taxes  for  the  behoof  of 
the  French  army  and  treasury  gradually  increased  in  amount,  and  excited  such  resent- 
ment, that  Jerome's  life  was  several  times  threatened.  The  king  repeatedly  remonstrated 
with  Napoleon,  but  without  the  slightest  effect;  and  despite  his  cflforts,  the  "continental 
system"  was  introduced  into  his  states.  In  1818  Jerome  was  chased  from  Casael  by  the 
Kussians;  and  though  he  returned  for  a  few  days,  the  defeat  of  Leipsic  forced  him  to 
take  shelter  in  France.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  states  which  had  been  joined  to 
Westphalia  to  form  the  kingdom,  were  restored  to  their  foimer  possessors,  and  West- 
phalia itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  had  been  annexed  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, was  united  to  Prussia. 

WESTPHALIA,  Treaty  of,  also  known  as  the  treaty/  of  .Vunxter,  was  concluded  at 
MUnster  and  Osnabruck  (towns  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia)  in  1648,  and  in  putting  ^ 
end  to  the  thirty  years*  war  (q.v.),  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany,  established  anew 
system  of  political  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treat- 
ies down,  till  the  French  revolution.  The  minor  states  of  German}'  had  long  desired  a 
cessation  of  hostilities;  and  as  early  as  1638  plenipotentiaries  from  France,  Sweden, 
and  the  empire  had  assembled  at  Hamburg:  but  it  was  not  till  several  years  after,  that 
all  parties  agreed  to  MUnstcr  and  Osnabruck  as  the  places  and  to  Mar.  36,  1642,  as  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  congresses.  Fei-dinand,  however,  was  very  loath  to  commit 
himself  to  a  definite  negotiation  till  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  hope  of  succor  from 
Spain,  or  a  change  in  the  French  policy,  should  rive  him  less  the  position  of  a  beaten 
opponent  willing  to  accept  almost  any  terms;  ana  he  accordingly  temporized  from  time 
to  lime  till  his  hopes  of  succor  had  vanished.  In  1644.  the  congresses  opened,  the  two 
places  of  meeting  having  been  chosen  to  avoid  any  rivalry  between  France  and  Sweden 
for  supremacy,  to  |irevent  any  collision  between  the  Swedish  representatives  and  the 
pope,  and  to  separate  the  Catholics  from  the  Protestants.  The  representatives  of  France, 
the  empire,  Spain,  and  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  met  at  Mttnster  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  pope  and  those  of  Sweden,  the  empire,  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany. under 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark;  the  representatives  of  Spain,  Portugal.thelJnitetl 
Provinces,  Savoy,  Tuscany, Lorraine,  Mantua,  and  Switzerland  being  also  present;  so  that 
this  congress  included  all  the  great  European  powers  except  Britain,  and  almost  all  the 
minor  powers.  As  the  conflict  was  still  carried  on  with  undiminished  vigor,  the  incli- 
nation of  fortune  to  one  side  was  the  signal  for  excessive  demands,  which  were  met  on 
the  other  side  by  evasive  propojyils;  and  it  was  not  till  Torstensohn's  decisive  campaign 
of  1641  45  that  negotiations  commenced  in  earnest,  and  the  representatives  made  spe- 
cific propositions.  The  successes  of  Turenne  and  Wrangel,  in  southern  Germany,  and 
the  capture  of  Prague  by  the  Swedes  under  KOnigsmark  in  July,  1648,  at  length  over- 
came all  the  emperor's  dilatoriness,  and,  the  Osnabruck  representatives  having  arrived 
at  Mftnster  a  few  days  before,  the  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Mttnster,  Oct  24,  1648. 
Its  terms,  as  regards  the  Germanic  empire,  were  as  follows:  The  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  different  states  of  the  empire  were  fully  recognized,  and  liberty  was 
given  them  to  contract  any  alliances  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  powera,  if  these 
were  not  against  the  emperor  or  the  empire;  all  religious  persecution  in  Germanr  ^^ 
forbidden;  the  treaty  of  Passau  and  the  religious  peaoe  of  1556  were  confirmed;  ami 
with  respect  to  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  everythingwas  to  remain  in 
Austria  as  it  wj;s  in  1624  (hence  called  the  normal  year),  and  in  the  Palatinate,  Baden 
and  WUrtemberg  a.s*it  was  in  1618;  the  power  of  putting  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
wa.H  only  to  Ix;  exercised  with  consent  of  the  diet;  and  the  Reformed  were  put  on  a 
footing  of  equality  us  to  privileges  witli  the  Lutherans.  The  territorial  changes  were  as 
follows:  The  Lower  Palatinate  was  restored  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  unfortutiate  *'  Win- 
ter king"  (Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine),  and  an  eighth  electorate  was  created  in  his 
favor,  but  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Cham  were,  given  to  Bavaria,  jod  condition  tUbt, 
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ihould  the  two  states  become  united,  one  electorate  was  to  be  abolished  (as  happened  in 
.777,  see  Batarka);  .part  of  Alsace  was  ceded  to  France;  Upper  Pomerania,  Rugen 
vitU  Stettin,  Gartz,  Damme,  Golnau,  the  Isle  of  Wollin,  Peine,  Schweine,  and  Divenau 
u  Lower  Pomerania,  Wismar,  the  secularized  archbishoprio  of  Bremen  as  a  duchy,  and 
he  bishopric  of  Verdun  as  a  principality,  were  obtained  by  Sweden  as  fiefs  of  the 
tmpire,  with  three  deliberative  voices  in  the  diet,  and  an  indemnification  of  5,000,000 
Towns  to  be  paid  by  the  empire;  Brandenburg  obtained,  as  compensation  for  its  cessions 
Q  Pomerania,  the  secularized  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as  a  duchy,  and  the  bishop- 
ics  of  Halberatadt,  Miuden,  and  Camin;  Hanover  and  Mechlenbnrg  were  compensated 
or  tlieir  share  in  tliese  cessions  by  secularized  church  lands;  and  Hesse-Cassel  obtained 
he  rich  abbacy  of  Hirschfeld,  with  600,000  thalers.  The  independence  of  the  United 
.Provinces  was*  recognized  by  Spain,  and  that  of  Switzerland  by  the  empire.  The  pope's 
igcut,  Fabio  Chigi  (afterward  pope  Alexander  VII. )»  protested  vigorously  against  the 
iberal  ahenation  of  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  withdrew;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
uark's  mediation  being  stopped  by  his  war  with  Sweden  in  1644,  the  treaty  was  con- 
luded  under  the  sole  mediation  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  France  and  Sweden 
»ecjune  guaranties  for  its  execution.  France,  Sweden,  and  the  Protestants  were  the  only 
jaiuers  by  this  treaty,  which,  by  weakening  the  great  central  authority  of  the  empire, 
le.^troyed  its  unity,  allowed  France,  as  one  of  the  guaranties,  a  pretext  for  continual 
Qterference  with  its  internal  afifairs,  and  gave  the  eoup  de  grads  to  the  independence  of 
he  remaining  free  cities  of  the  empire. 

WEST  POIlfT,  site  of.  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  and  of  a  fortress  erected  during 
he  war  of  independence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  52  m.  n.  of  New  York. 
The  military  academy  is  on  a  plain,  160  to  180  ft.  above  the  river,  surrounded  by  the 
jold  scenery  of  one  oV  the  finest  river-piisses  in  the  world.  The  forts  and  a  river  chain 
R  ore  taken  by  the  British  in  1777,  but  abandoned  after  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and 
stronger  forts  were  built,  which  gen.  Arnold  bargained  to  betray—a  plot  foiled  by  the 
irrest  of  maj.  Andr^.  The  academy  was  established  in  1802,  for  50  cadets.  Since  the 
present  system  of  appointment  was  adopted  in  1843,  the  number  has  increased  to  above 
JCO.  It  18  governed  by  a  board  of  five  visitors  and  a  staff  of  51  professors  and  teachers. 
Tlic  education  is  free — each  pupil  engaging  to  serve  eight  years.  Each  member  of  con- 
xross  lias  the  right  to  nominiile  one  cadet  from  his  district,  and  ten  arc  appointed  by  the 
^resident.  Tlie  cOurse  of  study  and  discipline  is  four  years:  (1)  mathematics,  engiii- 
•cring,  fencing,  bayonet-exercise,  school  of  the  soldier;  (2)  malhemalics,  French,  fenc- 
nir,  tactics  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  (3)  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  diaw- 
ng,  riding,  tactics;  (4)  military  and  civil  engineering,  mineralogy,  geolog}',  chemistry, 
aw,  literature,  practical  military  engineering,  tactics. 

WEST  TOlN'f  (ante),  in  the  t.  of  Cornwall,  Orange  co.,  is  situated  in  the  s.  angle 
)f  a  bend  in  the  river.  The  military  academy  stands  on  a  plateau  160  ft.  above  tlie 
iver,  with  rocky  heights  on  each-  side.  The  highest  of  these,  where  are  the  ruins  of  . 
on  Putnam,  built  during  the  revolution,  is  nearly  600  ft.  above  the  river.  The  main 
cidemy  buildings  are  on  the  s.  part  of  the  plateau,  the  houses  of  the  instructors  and 
►Oicors  on  the  west.  A  small  ledge  along  the  steps  going  down  to  the  river  is  called  Kos 
iu.«^ko's  garden,  reached  by  a  pair  of  stairs,  at  whose  top  stands  his  cenotaph, built  by  the 
•juicis  of  1628.  The  view  from  fort  Putnam  is  considered  the  finest  at  West  Point, 
['lie  pass  in  the  river  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  while  highlands  500  to 
500  ft.  high  rise  to  the  n.w.  and  s.w.  West  Pbint  has  a  strong  natural  position;  pro- 
moted by  hills  on  the  w.  and  s.w.,  and  on  the  river  side  by  an  almost  perpendicular  wall, 
ee  United  States  MiLiTARr  Academt. 

WSSTPOST,  a  small  sea-port  t.  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  county  Mayo,  stands  in  a  pretty 
lUev'  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  Clew  bay,  about  85  m.  n.n.w.  of 
alway.     Formerly  Wcstport  was  supported  principally  b}-  hneh  manufnctures;  but  it 

now  known  mostly  for  its  trade  in  corn  ana  provisions, 'and  for  its  facilities  for  sea- 
uhini^.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Reek,  a  mountain  2,510  ft.  hi.uh.  from  which 
airnihcent  views  of  the  coast  and  neighborhood  may  be  obtained.  In  1875,  99  vessels 
'  14.187  tons  entered,  and  70  of  10,144  tons  cleaied  the  port.  The  pop.  was,  '71, 
417.  \ 

WEST  PBTJSSIA.    Sec  Prussia,  Province  of. 

WEST  TROY,  a  village  in  Watervliet.  Albany  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
udson  river  opposite  Troy;  and  on  the  iiensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads;  pop.  of 
"attrvliet,  *80,  22,220.  It  is  connected  with  Albany  by  the  railroad,  by  horse-cars, 
)(1  steamer.  Ferry-boats  run  to  Troy,  with  which  it  fe  communicated  also  by  2 
idires.  The  Hudson  is  here  connoted  witli  the  Champlain  and  Erie  canals.  The 
'atervliet  national  arsenal  occupies  over  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  village.  West 
roy,  which  carries  on  a  large  lumber  trade,  includes  among  its  manufactories,  planing 
ills,  furnaces,  car-works,  and  a  celebrated  bell-foundry. 

WEST  VIEOIKIA,  a  new  state  separated  from  Virginia,  and  included  in  its  bounda^ 
L>s  nnrl  statistics,  was  admitted  into  the  union  by  act  of  congress,  approved  Dec.  31, 
J62,  but  of  disputed  constitutionality,  and  taking  efl'ect  June  20.  1863.  The  new^state, 
parated  from  Virginia  during  tiie  war  of  secession,  comprises  54  counties  lying  g^i  '" 
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the  Alleghanies,  having  an  area  eBtimated  at  28,000  8Q.in.,  and  a  pop.  aoomdfaig  to  the 
census  of  1870  of  4^,014  Capital  (since  1875)  and  largest  towm,  Wheetiog.  Abmid- 
ance  of  water-power,  minerals,  and  timber  sAve  West  Yirglnia  gnat  advantage  for  maa^ 
ufacturing.  West  Virginia. has  no  state  debt;  in  1878  the  value  of  real  pEoperty  in  the 
state  was  $107,852,719. 

WEST  VIRQINIA  (arUe),  Ues  between  lat.  87"  10'  and  40^  88'  n.,  and  long.  77' 4a 
and  82''  40'  w. ;  and  is  bounded  n.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Msjyland,  e.,  8.e.  and  s.  by  Vi^ 

?:lnia,  and  w.  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Big  Bandy  liver,  and  Ohio, 
rom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river.  Its  greatest  length  n.  and  s.  is  about  840 
m.,  and  iu  greatest  breadth  160  miles.  The  aiea  h  28,000  sq.m.,  or  14,720,000  aciea 
Much  of  the  state  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  being  traversed  by  several  parallel  ridges  ef 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  such  as  the  Cheat,  Laurel,  Greenbrier,  Cancanon,  Cowpas- 
ture,  Flat  Top,  Rich,  Briery,  Gauley,  Birch,  Sewell,  and  Meadow  mountains,  which  are 
fl»nerally  fertile  to  the  top  and  well  wooded.  The  country  slopes  w.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  and  excepting  the  Potomac,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundaqr  between  the 
state  and  Maryland,  and  its  alftuents,  the  rivers  of  West  Virginia  are  tntmtaiy  to  the 
Ohio.  The  most  important  of  these  flowing  directly  into  that  river  an  the  Big  Sandy, 
Guyandotte,  Great  Kanawha,  Liule  Kanawha,  and  Monongahekt,  aU  of  which  an 
navigable.  The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  state  comprises  eoaoio  rocks  in  Jeflenoa 
county,  on  the  eastern  edge;  lower  silurian  limestone  and  Medina  sandstone;  soft  shales 
and  clay  slates;  and  coal  measures  that  cover  more  than  16,000  sq.m.,  which  oontaia 
every  quality  of  cannel,  splint,  coking,  block,  and  bituminous*  coal  vet  discovered,  and 
all  of  them  in  thick  and  easily  worked  veins.  Salt  also,  a  usual  deposit  in  the  coil 
measures,  is  found  in  springs  of  great  strength  and  purity  of  brine,  and  at  numerous 
points  on  several  of  the  rivers  already  mentioned  are  several  larse  salt  works.  Common 
tufa,  hydraulic,  and  building  limestones,  flre-clay,  potter's  clay,  glass  sand,  ocher,  baiytes, 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  saltpeter  are  found  in  abundance,  and  zinc,  copper,  sod 
lead  in  moderate  quantities.  The  soils  of  the  state  ma^^  be  classed  as  clay  sous,  which 
contain  75  per  cent  and  over  of  clay;  sandj  soils,  containing  75  per  cent  of  sand;  aod 
loams,  composed  of  clay  and  sand  mixed  m  about  equal  proportion.  The  last,  howerer, 
is  said  to  be  the  characteristic  soil,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coal-meaaorea  are  coveted 
by  it.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  white,  black  or  water,  blue,  peeu,  and  moun- 
tain ash;  the  aspen,  beech,  water-beech,  black  and  red  birch,  fetid  and  sweet  buckeye; 
cedar,  wild-cherry,  chestnut,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  cottonwood,  dogwood,  and  witch 
elm;  black  and  southern  balsam,  fir,  and  the  hemlock,  spruce,  the  blacker  sour  gum,  aod 
the  sweet  gum!  three  species  of  hickory;  the  white,  rod,  and  bitter  nut;  the  hollT, 
locust,  linden,  red  maple,  red  mulberry,  twelve  species  of  oak,  the  poplar,  svcamore, 
black  walnut,  and  butternut.  Altogether  over  9,00vl,000  acres  are  covered  with  forests. 
The  wild  animals  found  in  the  state  include  the  panther,  wild-cat,  lynx,  wolf,  black 
bear,  raccoon,  opossum,  elk.  deer,  rabbit,  and  hare.  The  climate  iageneraUy  free  from 
'  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  In  the  highland  sections  the  air  is  pure  and  healthful  and 
favorable  to  persons  having  pulmooarv  diseases.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature  has 
been  found  to  be  SS*"  46',  and  the  rainfall  about  48  inchea. 

West  Virginia  came  into  existence  as  a  state  shorily  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1801.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  formed  the  w.  and  n.w.  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  When  the  commonwealth  seceded,  however,  the  people  of  the 
western  section  protested,  and  in  August  met  in  convention  to  denounce  the  ordinanoeaod 
order  an  election  the  following  October  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  oiganiaing  a  new 
state  embracing  80  counties,  to  be  called  the  state  of  Kanawha.  The  votea  of  these  coua- 
ties  were  nearly  unanimous,  and  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  ratified  by  the  people 
in  May,  1863.  Shortly  afterward  the  consent  of  the  Virginia  legishiture  was  given  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  state,  the  name  of  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  changed 
to  that  it  now  bears,  and  on  Dec.  81  congress  admitted  t-he  state  to  the  union,  upon  the 
ratification  by  the  people  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  abrogating  its 
provision  that  no  slave  or  free  color^  person  should  come  into  the  state  for  permanent 
residence.  During  the  month  of  May  following  state  officers  were  elected  ana  the  sUte 
government  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Wheeling,  the  chosen  caiHtal,  with  A.  J.  Bore- 
man  as  governor.  The  millta^  operations  that  had  taken  place  within  the  territory  of 
the  new  state  had  occurred  in  1661,  when  the  confederate  forces  were  driven  out. 
Immediately  after  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  union  it  provided  the  union  army  with 
26,540  men.  The  state  then  comprised  48  counties;  but  four  more  were  added  after  tlie 
war,  since  which  time  its  progress  in  education,  commercial  enterprise,  and  railroad 
development  has  been  rapia  and  notable. 

Of  the  total  popuhition  in  1870,  4^.928  persons  were  of  native  and  17,001  of  foreign 
birth;  222,842  were  males  and  219,171  females.  The  density  of  popuhition  was  10.22 
persons  to  a  square  mile;  the  number  of  families  78,474,  with  an  average  of  5.68  per- 
sons in  each;  number  of  dwelling,  78,854,  with  an  averaoe  of  5.61  to  each.  ThoM 
eneaged  in  agriculture  numbered  78.960,  including  80.087  laborers  and  43,702  fanners 
and  planters;  in  professional  and  personal  services,  16,699,  of  whom  466  were  clergy- 
men, 6,676  domestic  servanU,  5,815  Ukborers  not  specified,  400  lawyers.  612  phvsicians 
and  surgeons,  and  866  teachers;  in  trade  and  tranaportatioijL  6«897;  ^  in  manufactures 
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and  mechanical  and  mimng  industries,  17,673.  By  the  censas  ot  1880  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  state  was  618,193.  Tliose  of  native  birth  numbered  599,970,  of  foreign, 
18,2S8;  the  white  population  was  692,433,  and  the  colored,  25,760.  The  gain  in  popula- 
tiofi  during  ten  years  amounted  to  156,179  persons.  The  capital  and  largest  city.  Wheel- 
ing, in  18^  had  19.280  inhabitants,  and  by  the  last  census,  81,266.  None  of  the  other 
most  important  cities  and  towns,  Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Grafton,  Martinsburg.  Park- 
ersburg,  R^raiont,  and  South  Wheeling,  had  in  1870  over  4,000  inhabitants;  but  it  is 
prol)abio  that  they  will  be  found,  on  the  publication  of  their  statistics  in  1880,  to  have 
mcreased  largal^r  mnoa  then.  There  were  in  1870,  8,528,894  acres  of  land  in  farms  in 
the  Btate,  of  which  2,580,254  acres  only  were  improved  hinds.  The  cash  value  of  the 
fari&s  was  $101,604,381;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $2,112,937;  the  total 
es^mated  vatue  of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$23,379,692.  The  principal  farm  producU  were  2,483,543  bushels  of  wheat,  277,746  of 
ry«.  8,197,865  of  Indian  cprn,  2^413,749  of  oats,  82,916  of  buckwheat.  2  bales  of  cotton, 
37  tons  of  hemp,  82,276  lbs.  of  flax,  1081  lbs.  of  hops,  1,593,641  of  wool,  224,164  tons 
of  Imy,  13,046,452  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1,053,507  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  46, 984  bushels  of 
swiH>t-potatoes,  490,606  lbs.  of  maple-sugar.  20,209  galls,  of  maple-syrup,  780,829  of 
sor^aai  s^p,  876,997  lbs.  of  hcmey,  9,917  of  beeS  wax.  and  6,098  aUIb.  of  domestic 
whie.  The  valae  of  live,  stock  in  1879  was  stated  to.  be  $17,175,450;  the  number  of 
hfYTses,  99,802;  of  mules  and  asses^  2,189;  of  neat  cattle,  887,881;  of  sheep,  552.827;  and 
of  swine,  268,031.  The  manufactures  are  principally  of  leather,  lumber,  and  tobacco- 
products,  and  salt,  lime,  reined  oil,  carriages,  and  woolen  goods.  In  1870  there  were 
2,444  nuuufacturine  establishments,  having  $11,084,620  capital,,  employing  11,622  hands, 
am4  producing  veariy  goods  valued  at  $24,102,201.  There  were  abo  184  mining  estab- 
liniments,  empforinff  1.504  hands,  and  having  a  capital  of  $2,040,213.  The  total  value 
of  prodiieis  was  $2,088,581,  including  bituminous  coal  vahied  at  $1,085,862,  petroleum, 
|1><K99,119.  and  stone,  $28,550.  The  nillroad  facilities  for  trade  and  trausportation  la 
lSt9  conosted  of  seven  roads  which  had  within  the  state  alx)ut  600  miles  of  road.  These 
were  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Laurel  Fork  and  Sand  Hill,  Penns- 
boro  and  Harrisville,  Pittisburg,  Cinoinnati  abd  St.  Louis,  Wheclmg,  Pittsburg  and 
BalthhoTe,  and  Winchester  and  Potomac.  Whatever  foreign  commerce  the  state  lias  is 
carried  on  by  wav  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  imports  are  appraised.  Altogether  the 
business  and  wealth  of  the  state  in  1875  f^upportcd  15  national  banks  with  a  paid-in  capi- 
tal of  $1,848,000,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $2,065,769;  10  state  banks,  reporting 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $975,000;  and  2  savings  banks  with  a  capita)  of  $100,000. 
TlMfe  were  also  14  flre  and  marine  insurance  companies  in  the  state,  having  a  capital  of 
11,4^.450,  and  reporting  assets  amounting  to  $2,821,858. 

FinaHciaUy  the  state  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Aside  from  a  portion  of  the  debt 
of  Vh-ginla,  existing  at  the  time  of  the. separation,  which  portion,  it  is  claimed,  should 
not  be  more  than  $1,500,000,  there  is  no  public  debt.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate 
in  1875  was  $110,922,080,  and  the  state  Uix  amounted  to  $573,807.  The  revenue  from 
all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  Sept.,  1878,  was  $698,406;  the  disbursements- 
on  an  accounts,  $572,343;  and  the  cash  balance  in  tiie  treasury  was  $313,801. 

The  free-school  system,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  in  efficient  openition.  Tlie  super- 
vislt^fe  and  management  of  the  schools  are  vested  in  a  state  superintendent  elected  every 
four  yestrs,  county  superintendents  elected  every  two  years,  and  district  boards  and 
trust^TB.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  teaching  of  white  and  colored  children  in  the* 
same  school,  and  provision  is  made  for  separate  schools  for  the  colored.  In  1875  the- 
permanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $325,243;  the  current  teachers*  fund,  $541,368;  the 
current  building  fund,  $255,233;  and  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for  school  pur- 
poses during  the  preceding  year  was  $796,592.  The  school  population  enrolled  at  that 
time  was  179,897  youths  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21;  and  the  average  attendance  was 
about  49  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  8,231 ;  of  school-houses.  2,959;  of* 
teachers,  3,461;  and  the  value  of  school  property  was  estimated  to  be  $1,605,627.  A. 
state  normal  school  Was  established  at  Huntington  !n  1867,  and  branches  have  since  been 
located  at  West  Liberty,  Glenville,  Stiepherdstown,  and  Concord.  The  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  profbssional  aehools  are  Bethany  college  (Disciples),  at  Bethany ;  WesU 
Vn*gima  college  (Free-will  Baptist),  at  Flemington;  West  Virginia  university  (state),  at 
Morgantown;  and -St.  Vincent  college  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Wheeling.  The  total  num- 
ber of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1870  was  1728,  having  372,746  vols.,  of  which  1090  withi 
220.562  vols.,  were  private.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published! 
is  about  75,  of  which  6  are  daily,  61  weekly,  and  4  monthly.  The  reliirious  organ iza* 
tions  numbered  1529  in  1870,  and  possessed  101«  edifices  and  properly  valued  at  $1,835,- 
720,  The  denominations  were:  Baptist,  325;  Disciples,  4;  Trote.<itant  Episcopal,  21;: 
Evangelical  Association,  2;  Jewish,  1;  Lutheran,  22;  Methodist.  879;  Presbyterian.  89;; 
Reformed  Cbureh  in  tlie  United  Stales;  2;  Roman  Catholic,  40;  Second  Advent,  3;  Unitedl 
Brethion  in  Christ,  94;  UniTersalist,  4. 

The  oonstitution  of  the  state  gives  the  riffht  of  suffrage  to  all  male  citizens  21lyeai» 
old,  with  the  usual  exceptions,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  vear,  and  the  county* 
90  days,  preceding  the  election;  and  only  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to  hold  any  state,, 
comity,  or  municipal  office.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  superintendent  of 
free  schools,  fiadltor,  treasurer,-  and  attomeygcneral  are  elected  by  the  people  for  tb^  [^ 
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term  of  four  years.  The  legislatore  consists  of  a  senate  of  24  members,  and  abo^tseof 
delegates  of  65  members.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  tippcaU, 
couslsting  of  4  judges,  9  circuit  courts,  and  54  county  courts.  'Hio  state*s  rcpresenkktiun 
iu  congress,  b^  the  apportionment  of  1872,  is  the  usual  2  senators  and  8  members  of 
the  house,  llie  numl)er  of  electoral  votes  are  5.  These  have  been  cast  as  follows. 
18C4,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  5;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  5;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  5; 
1876,  TildeuancT  Hendricks,  5;  1880,  Hancock  and  English,  5. 

WETMORE,  PROfiPEn  Montgomery,  179&-1878;  b.  Conn.,  went  into  business  fn 
New  York.  He  began  to  write  for  the  periodicals  when  18  years  of  age  and  smm 
became  a  figure  in  the  literary  and  artistic  society  of  New  York.  His  Lexington,  irf?A 
other  Fugitive  PDems,  appeared  in  1880.  Eight  vears  later  he  published,  with  a  memoir, 
an  edition  of  the  poems  of  James  Nack,  ana  in  1847  Observati^ju  on  the  Origin  and 
Conduct  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  where  he  waA  chainnan  of 
the  committee  on  colleges  and  academies.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  university  of  tlie 
city  of  New  York. 

WSTBTBUr,  the  name  of  a  Swiss  family  illastriooB  for  the  taleiiM  and  leambig  «f 
its  members,  origioally  from  Kybni^,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Amonff  the  more  note- 
worthy are~(l.)  JoH.  Jakob  WsmTBOr,  bom  nt  Basel  in  1504,  who  was  first  in  the  servkc 
of  the  Venetian  state.  In  1620  he  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  his  iratlve 
town ;  represented  Switzerland  nt  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1048);  was  Taised  to  the 
rank  of  a  noble  in  1658,  and  died  iu  1606.--(^)  Joh.  Rub.  WBTffnsm,  son  of  the  ptteeA- 
iug,  was  bora  at  Basel  in  1614,  and  died  there  in  1688,  professor  of  theology.  Hew&« 
a  ^at  opponent  of  the  Introdtiction  of  the  FbrmtUa  ConnenauB,  and  asaistid  Suleer  in 
drawing  up  his  Theeaiurue  BSeeleiia^icue.'-^.)  JoH.  Rud.  WBTSfiOK;  son  of  the  prcci^ 
ing,  born  at  Basel  in  1647,  and  died  the^  in  1711 ;  also  professor  of  theology,  favtivaltfy 
known  as  an  early  editor  of  Origen.  —But  the  most  dSsf inguisbed  member  of  Hie  family 
is  JoH.  Jak.  Wbtstbin,  «on  of  Joh.  Rud.  Wetstelo,  the  younger,  who  was  bom  t\ 
Basel,  Mar.  6,  1698.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  classics,  llebrew,  philosoplir. 
and  mathematics,  he  was  made  a  fh.  d.  at  the  age  of  16.  Four  years  later,  ho  heeame 
a  minister,  and  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  study  of  tlie  New  Testament  In  1717  he  \Kp&\ 
to  give  lessons  m  theology  nt  the  university  of  Basel,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
1730,  when  (being suspected  of  Sociniani9m)he  wa3  forcsd  to  leave  Swhiscrhiiid.  Be 
sought  an  asylum  in  Holland,  where  the  Remonstrants  appointed  him  professor  of 
theology  at  Amsterdam  in  1788.  He  died  tliere  Mar.  28,  1764.  Wetstein's  great  woit 
is  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  prolegomena,  a  collection  of  various  nsadiBti, 
and  Latin  notes  (3  vols.,  Amst.  1751-52).  Its  publicetion  marks  an  epoch  i*  tbe 
history  of  New  Testament  criticism.  Semler  reprinted  the  prolegomena  with  additions 
(Halle.  1764). 

W2TTE,  DiB.    See  Db  Wettb. 

WETIE&.  Lakb,  after  lake  Wener  (q.v.),  the  largest  lake  in  Sweden,  lies  in  GotL- 
land,  about  25  ni.  s.e.  of  lake  Wener.fn  direct  line.  It  is  70  m.  long,  19m. 
in  average  breadth,  has  an  area  of  850  sq.m.,  is  870  ft.  in  greatest  depth,  and 
is  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  It  receives  about  ninety  small  tnbutaries, 
though  its  waters  have  only  one  outlet,  the  Motala  river,  which,  flowing  castwiud. 
maintains  the  communication  of  the  lake  with  the  Baltic.  Its  waters  are  clenr.  and  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  and  it  Is  surrounded  by  loft^  romantic  shores,  almost  unbroken 
by  bays.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  irregular  alternation  of  risings  and  fallinj^,  and  for 
an  occasional  undulation,  which  is  so  rapid  and  violent  as  to  break  the  tluck  sheet  of 
ice  with  whicli  it  is  covered  in  winter.  An  intricate  chain  of  small  lakes,  continued 
westward  by  the  GOta  canal,  connects  lake  Wetter  with  lake  Wener,  and  thus  wiiii 
the  Cattegat.  Lake  Wetter  contains  few  islands,  and  of  these  Mie  chief  is  Wislug^^ 
7  m.  long  by  1 J  m.  broad. 

WETTSXHOBV  (Peak  of  Tempests),  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Bomese  Oberiaml 
Switzerland,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Giindelwaid,  and  about  10  m.  s.e.  of  the  lake 
of  Brienz.  From  the  path  by  which  it  is'  ascended,  it  rises  In  one  vast  precipice 
of  alpine  limestone,  seeming  to  threaten  the  traveler.  The  three  peaks  of  tlw  Wetter 
horn  are  respectively  12,149,  12,166,  and  12,107  ft.  high. 

WETZEL,  a  co.  in  n.  West  Virginia,  having  the  Ohio  river  for  its  n.w.  boundarj'i 
860  sq.m. :  pop.  80,  13,896—18,489  of  American  birth,  21  colored.  Co^  seat,  >'t'*- 
Martinsville. 

WSTZLAB.  a  small  t  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  charmingly  situated  on  the  Lahn.  4) 
m.  n.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Part  of  its  old  cath^ral  is  said  to  date  from  tiic 
Uth  century.  Wetzlar  is  notable  as  the  scene  of  the  8&rTow$  ef  Wmiher.  Pop.  '75. 
6.866. 

WEXFOBD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Manistee  river  and  its  branchfiSi 
containing  lake  OtiB|^oand  other  sm^  hikes ;  625  sij.m. ;  pop.  '80,  ^815-~5,132  of  Ameri 
can  birth,  17  colored;    Co.  seat,  Sherman,  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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a  maritime  06.  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland',  is  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  tiie  county  of  Wicklow,  on  the  e.  by  the  BngltBh  channel,  on  the  s.  by  the 
Athmtic,  and  on  the  w.  by  tlie  oountieB  of  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Garlow.  Its 
grcateat  length  n.  and  s.  is  56  m.,  and  ita  greatest  breadth  e.  and  w.  is  34  miles. 
The  total  area  comprises  900  sq.m.,  or  976,616  acres,  of  which  010,702  are  arable,  45,601 
iiDCultiTated,  14,826  in  plantations,  2,8IK3  in  towns,  and  8,668  under  water.  Pop. '71, 
132,666,  of  whom  120,856  were  Catholics,  11,206  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  coast-line  of  W«xford,  which  extends  from  Kilmichnel 
point  to  the  estuary  of  the  Suir,  Waterford  harbor,  is  irregular,  and  very  dangerous  for 
shipping.  From  the  above-named  point  to  Wexford  harbor  there  is  no  opening  for 
jiavigation;  and  as  Wexford  harbor,  besides  bdng  intricate  and  dangerous,  is  also 
obstructed  by  a  bar.  it. offers  little  security  in  boisterous  weather;  but  considerable 
improvements  have  lately  been  made.  The  coast  from  the  southern  headland  of 
Wexfoid  harbor,  Boflslare  point,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Buir,  presents  a  succession  of 
bays  and  headlands.  The  headland  called  Camsore  point  is  the  s.e.  extremity  of 
Ireland.  Parallel  with  the  northern  coast-line,  at  a  distance  of  A  few  miles,  is  a  . 
»Dge  of  sand  banks;  and  the  sotttfaem  shores  are  beset  by  outlving  rooks  and  islets, 
which,  although  somewhat  guarded  by  light-houses  and  llgh^8hips,  frequently  prove 
{fttal  to  shipping.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  tolerably  level,  but  some  detached 
bills  rise  to  consideralue  elevation.  The  mountains  of  the  border  are  much  more 
elevated,  the  highest  point  of  the  Bhickstairs  being  2,400  ft.;  and  of  mount  Leins!)er, 
2,6ia  There  arc  few  lakes,  and  these  of  small  size.  The  principal  river  is  the  Sianey, 
which  for  some  distance  is  the  boundarv  between  Wexford,  and  Carlow,  bulb  enters 
Wexford  near  Newtownbarry,  whence  it  flows  by  £nniscorthy  into  the  sea  in  W^xloitl 
harbor.  In  its  ff>ological  structure,  Wexford  belongs  to  the  eastern  clay-^te  tracts 
vhicli  stretches  ii  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  n.  of  Wicklow  to  the  Atlantic^ 
tQd  which  extends  across  the  level  districts  as  far  as  the  granite  range  separating  Wex> 
ford  from  Carlo w.  Granite  is  found  in  the  s.e.  of  tne  county,  anq,,m  some  o£ 
tile  detached  hills,  as  are  also  beds  of  greenstone.  Silver  was  f ormeify  taised  uear  t^ 
plaee  called  Clonmines,  where  traces  of  an  ancient  mine  are  still  seen,  and  galena  has 
been  fovmd  in  the  same  place.  Copper  ore  is  found  at  a  place  called  Kerlogue.  near 
Wexford,  and  plumbago  and  asbestos  near  Enniscorthy.  The  climate  i^  said  to  be 
singularly  temperate,  and  the  district  is  more  suitable  for  agriculture  than  the  coucties 
of-Uaiiow  and  Kilkenny,  although  inferior  in  fertility.  The  total  acreaee  under  crofK} 
ia  187^  was  216,690,  or  about  two-flf  ths  of  the  county,  oats  and  barley  beinff  the  princr- 
pal  crops.  The  breeds  of  live-stock  have  been  recently  so  much  improved  that  Wex- 
ford hm  carried  off  first  prizes  at  various  cattle  shows.  The  annual  value  of  property; 
ift  Wexford,  under  the  valuation  act,  is  £375,259.  There  are  but  few  and  inconsider' 
able  manufactures,  and  tiie  trade  is  chiefly  In  the  export  of  agricultural  produce, 
especially  barley;  butter,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,   and  eggs  are  also  exported  In  large 

Suantities.  The  pupils  at  the  national  schools  in  1877  numbered  17,893.  Wexford  is 
ivided  into  ten  baronies.  Of  these  the  barony  of  Forth  is  very  remarkable  as  having 
preserved,  from  the  12th  c.  down  to  the  very  last  generation,  a  dialect  of  English 
quite  peculiar,  as  well  as  many  peculiar  usages  and  social  habits.  The  principal  towns 
are  Wexford  (q.V.),  Enniscorthy,  New  Ross,  and  Gtorey;  Newtownbarry  and  Taghmon 
have  each  a  population  of  about  1000;  and  Duncannon  is  noticeable  for  Its  ancient  fort' 
and  interesting  historical  associations.  The  maritime  position  of  Wexford  laid  it  open 
early  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  to  whom  the  name  Wexford,  or  Weisford,  is  traced 
by  antiquaries.  It  was  the  first  landing-place  of  the  English  in  the  invasion,  and  formed 
part  of  the  tract  granted  to  them  by  MacMurrougfa.  By  the  marriage  of  Strongbow 
with  Eva,  MacMurrough's  daughter,  it  came  into  his  Imnds;  and  after  the  partition  of 
his  lands  among  his  daughters  at  his  death,  Wexford  utiderwent  many  changes  of 
masters.  During  the  civil  wars  which  followed  1641,  Wexford  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests ;  and  in  the  more  recent  insurrection  of  1798,  it  formed  the  theater  of  the  only* 
formidable  conflicts  of  the  peasantry  with  the  regular  troops.  There  are  nimieTous  relics' 
oi  antiquity,  Celtic  as  well  as  Anglo>Norman,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county. 
Upward  of  a  hundred  castles  are  still  traceable,  and  many  ecclesiastical  remains,  of  ■ 
wliich  the  monasteries  of  Dunbrody,  Tintern,  Ross,  and  some  othere  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  best  days  of  medieval  architecture.  Wexford  returns  four  members  to  parlia- 
ment; two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Wexford,  aad  one  for  that  of 
New  Ross. 

WEXFORD,  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  a  seaport,  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  burgh,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blaney,  74  m.  s.  from  Dub- 
lin, witii  whieh  it  communicates  by  the  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford  rail- 
way, now  completed.  The  pop.  in  '71  was  12,077,  of  whom  11,196  were  Ronum 
Catholics,  717  Ftotestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
The  town  la  situated  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney.  which  is 
known  as  Wexford  harbor,  and  along  which  the  quaj  extends  nearly  1000  yards,  form- 
ing a  spacious  and  not  inelegant  terrace.  Behind  this,  the  town  extends  in  two  nearly 
pamllel  streets.  There  are  two  Protestant  and  three  Catholic  churches.  Of  the  latter, 
two  arc  modern  and  handsome  structures.    One  of  the  former,  St.  Selsker's,  is  ancient^ 
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part  of  its  walls  diiting  from  the  English  inyasion.  There  are  also  a  Presbjterto,  a 
.  Methodist,  and  a  Quaker  meetin&[-house;  a  conveotof  Franciscan  friare,  fire  nonneries, 
a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  r^ational,  Christian  Brothers',  and  conveDtual  f>chools. 
Besides  the  union  work -house,  there  are  also  an  iufirmanr  and  a  fever  hospital.  The 
only  mani^aotures  of  any  importance  pursued  are  those  of  distillation  and  the  grindiiig 
of  corn;  the  chief  industry  of  the  town  beuig  in  connection  with  the  export  trade  of  the 
•county,  already  described.  The  position  of  Wexford  for  export  trade,  fsrorBble  in 
itself,  is  much  marred  by  the  shallowness  and  intricate  character  of  the  c^nnel  of  the 
Slaney,  which  has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  beii^  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made,  a  patent  slip  and  dock  have  been  constructed,  steianeis 
are  employed  in  the  export  of  cattle  and  provisions,  and  an  active  shipping  tmde  is 
carried  on.  The  Wexford  fisheries  also  have  long  been  reckoned  annong  the  tno^ 
valuable  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  town  is  extremely  andcut,  and  was  occupied  b^rthe 
Danes  as  one  of  their  strongest  settlements.  From  the  time  of  the  InTasion,  it  became 
an  English  stronghold  against  the  native  populalion.  During  the  civil  wars  of  1641.  it 
was  occupied  by  the  confederated  Catholics,  but  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1644.  Tbe 
insurgents  of  1798  also  had  possesskm  of  it  for  a  short  time.  Wexferd  letums  one 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament  In,  77,  817  vessels,  of  76,082  tons^  entered,  tad 
842,  of  76,958  tons,  cleared  the  port. 

WBYBR'S  CAVE,  in  Augusta  co..  Va. ;  is  on  an  offshoot  from  a  branch  of  the  Bine 
Ridge  motintains.  It  is  so  called  from  Bernard  Weyer,  by  whom  it  was  discovertn!  tn 
186£  It  is  a  stalactite  cavern,  next  in  importance  to  Mammoth  and  Wyandotte  cares. 
Its  hu-gest  apartment,  Washington's  hall,  is  250  ft.  long,  and  more  than  90  ft.  high. 

WBTMQITTH,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  on  Boston  harbor,  twelve  m.  s.s,a 
of  Boston,  on  South  Shore  railway,  containing  the  four  post-villages  of  WeymouiL, 
East  Weymouth,  North  Weymouth,  and  South  Weymouth,  with  large  factories  of  nails, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.    Pop.  in  '75,  9,819. 

WXTXOTTtH  A27D-X£LCO]CB£-B£QI8,  a  sea^port,  a  fashionable  watering-piace,  and  s 
municipal  andparliamentaiy  borough  of  Dorsetshire,  on  a  bend  of  the  coast  facing  die 
s.e.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  three  m.  n.  of  the  isle  of  P(Mtland,  and  eight  m. 
8.  of  Dorchester  by  railway,  seven  in  a  straight  line.  A  prelecting  point,  colled  the 
Nothe,  separates  the  two  Quarters — the  old  town  of  Weymouth  lying  to  the  s.of  it,  tfie 
modern  town,  Melcombe- Kesris,  extend  lug  to  the  n.  and  facing  the  sea.  Thetwo  quaitets 
communicate  by  means  of  a  bridge  with  a  swing  in  the  middle,  to  permit  tbe  pasaai^of 
ships.  The  old  town  is  uninteresting  in  appearance;  Melcombe-Regis,  el^gantlv  huiit, 
stands  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  with  the  sea  on  the  e.,  and  an  estuary  on  the  w.  aide,  lu 
chief  features  are  the  sea-teiTace  and  esplanade,  the  latter  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
George  III.,  who  largely  patronized  Melcombc.  The  harbor  has  14  ft.  of  water  at 
full  tide,  and  in  the  bay  there  is  crood  anchorage  in  seven  or  eight  folhoma.  Portlaoti 
harbor.  Just  recently  completed,  will  be  a  source  of  great  trade  to  tiietown.  Weyraooili- 
and-Malcombe-Re^is,  is  the  seat  of  steam-traific  to  the  channel  islands.  Ship-building 
rope  and  sail-making,  and  tlie  export  of  Portland  stone  and  Roman  cement,  employ  liM 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  Great  Western  aod 
London  and  South-western  railways,  and  one  connecting  it  with  Portland  isle  was 
opened  in  1865.    Pop.  71,  13.259. 

WHALB,  the  popular  name  of  the  larger  cetaceans,  particularly  of  all  those  belnnir' 
ix^g  to  the  families  ocUaniikB  and  phyMteridm  or  eaUidonUdiB,  Tlie  latter  family  hasalreadf 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Cachoijot,  and  some  of  the  species  of  ddphinidm^  also  some- 
times called  whales,  have  been  described  in  separate  articles,  as  the  Caaiko  Whal£  and 
the  Beluga.  The  balmnida  alcme  remain  to  Iw  described  now.  In  this  family,  tbe  head 
is  of  enormous  siee,  as  in  the  eatodoniidcB,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  teetb,*^  instead  of 
which,  the  palate  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  baleen,  or  whalebtme^  for  the  nurpn»e 
of  straining  out  of  the  water  the  small  crustaceans  and  acaleph»,  which  form  the  food 
of  these  whalea  Rudiments  of  teeth,  however*-- dental  ptilps— appear  in  tbe  fetns  of 
the  whale-~6ixty  or  seventy  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  but  they  are  re-abeorbed  into  the 
system,  and  the  plates  of  whalebone  are  not  produced  from  them  but  from  the  integu- 
ments. 

.  The  fibrous  structure  of  baleen,  or  whcMtme,  its  elasticity,  and  its  heaviness  are 
well-known.  The  plates  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale  are  very  numerous,  several  hnih 
areds  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  they  are  very  closely  placed  together,  so  that  tbe 
mouth  is  filled  with  them;  the  whole  (quantity  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  whale  sometimes 
afnounting  to  nearly  two  tons  in  weigliC.  They  tire  stispended  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  none  proceed  from  the  lower  jaw.  They  extend  on  each  side  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  oahite,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather;  those  in  the  middle  of  the  month  trs 
longest.  The  base  of  each  plate  is  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  tbat 
covers  the  palate,  while  its  edge  forms  a  loose  frii^;e,  composed  of  fibers  or  pliant  bris- 
tles. The  vast  mouth  being  opened,  water  is  taken  in:  and  the  small  animals  which  enttf 
with  it  being  retained  for  food,  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 
,  The  tonffue  is  a  soft  thick  mass,  not  extending  beyond  the  back  of  the  mouth,.  IIm 
ffullet  of  whales  is  very  narrow;  it  is  said  not  to  bo  mora  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  even  in  a  large  whale,  so  that  only  very  small  anunalecan  pass  through  it.  Tbe 
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bead  of  wh&Ies  occupies  from  a  third  to  a  fonrth  of  the  vho|e  length.  The  skull  is  uh- 
tnuiietricai,  tlie  ri^t  side  being  larger  than  the  left.  The  flesh  is  red,  firm,  and  coarse. 
The  Akin  is  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bristles  about  the  jaws,  and  its  surface  is 
moisteDed  by  an  oiiy  fluid.  The  lower  surface  of  the  true  skin  extends  into  a  thick  layer 
oiMiMer^  an  open  network  of  fibers  in  which  fat  is  held.  The  blubbler  is  from  a  foot  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  mass  in  a  large  whale  sometimes  weighing  more  than 
tkirty  toii8»  and  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  animal  warm,  as  well  as  of  making 
tbfrspeciile  gravity  of  the  whole  body  much  lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  of 
Misting  the  pressare  of  the  water  in  the  great  depths  to  which  it  often  descends. 

The  skin  of  whales  is  always  infested  with  parasites;  mollusks  adhere  to  it;  certain 
kinds  of  cirrhopods  burrow  and  live  in  it;  and  crustaceans,  such  as  the  whale-louse  (q.v.) 
aUaoh  tl;eiii8elves  to  it,  and  feed  upon  it. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  calculate  the  age  of  whales  from  the  transverse  lines  on  the 
plates  of  baleen,  and  in  this  way  it  has  been  computed  that  they  attain  theaee  of  800  or 
90O  years,  each  transverse  line  being  assumed  to  indicate  an  annual  check  of  growth. 
^Qt  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  assumption  on  which  such  calcula- 
tion proceeds. 

In  the  genus  bakma  there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  nor  elevation  of  the  back  corresponding 
to  it,  as  in  some  of  the  family.  The  belly  is  smooth,  not  plaited,  as  in  the  other  genera 
of  the  family.  The  most  important  species,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  the 
vhales,  isthstknown  as  the  Eight  Whaub,  or  GitEBm«Ain>  Whale  {B.  my^tieetus).  It 
iDhabita  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  abounds  chiefiy  in  the  ai^tic 
n^ons.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  even  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. It  attains  a  size  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  length.  The  body  is  thickest  a  little 
behind  tlie  fiippeT*^  or  pectoral  fins,  tapering  conicaTly  toward  the  tail,  and  slightly 
toward  the  head.  The  tail  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
broad;  formed  of  two  diverging  lobes,  broadest  almost  where  they  are  united,  but  with  a 
slight  indentation.  The  pectoral  fins  are  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  feet 
broad.  The  mouth  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long.  The  eyes,  which  are  situated  on  the 
aides  of  the  head,  about  a  foot  above  and  rather  behind  the  angels  of  the  mouth,  are 
not  iarger  than  thoae  of  an  ox;  but  the  sense  of  sight  seems  to  be  acute,  at  least  in  the 
water.  The  iris  is  white.  The  blow- holes  are  situated  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
bead*,  they  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  but  of  comparatively  small  breadth. 
The  nppei-  parts  are  velvety  black,  the  lower  parts  white.  The  upper  parts,  in  very  old 
ivkiles,  sometimes  become  piebald,  the  black  being  mixed  with  white  and  gray.  The 
peiied  of  gestation  is  uncertain;  one  young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth,  and  is  from  ten 
tb  fourteen  feet  in  length  when  bom.  The  mother  displays  great  affection  for  her  off. 
spring,  of  which  whaie-fishers  sometimes  take  undue  advantage,  harpooning  the  young 
one — ^itself  of  little  value — ^in  order  to  secure  the  mother.  Suckling  is  performed  at  the 
fiorface  of  the  water,  and  the  nkother  rolls  from  side  to  side,  that  she  and  the  young  one 
msy  be  able  to  breathe  in  torn.  The  usual  rate  of  progress  in  swimming  is  about  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  whales  often  swim  not  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  the  moutli  wide  open  to  take  in  water  from  which  to  sift  food.  The  whale  is  capa- 
ble, however,  of  swimming  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  when  harpooned,  it  often 
descends  to  a  great  depth  in  a  few  seconds.  Its  tail  is  extremely  powerful,  and  a  single 
blow  of  it  is  suffident  to  destroy  a  large  boat,  or  toss  it  and  its  crew  into  the  air,  so  that 
the  whale-fishery  is  attended  with  no  little  dancer.  Whales  usually  come  to  the  surface 
to  breathe  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  they  are  capable  of  remaining  under 
waler  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  When  XYkoy  come  up  to  breathe,  they  generally  re- 
main on  the  Bturface  about  two  minutes,  during  which  they  blow  eig^t  or  nine  times, 
and  then  descend.  The  noise  which  thev  r^e  in  blowing  is  very  loud,  and  the 
spout  of  spray  ejected  ascends  several  yards  into  the  air,  appearing  at  a  distance  like 
a  puff  of  smoke.  They  often  assume,  as  if  in  sport,  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
h^  down,  and  fiap  the  surface  of  the  wrt^r  with  the  tail,  making  a  sound  which 
H  beard  two  or  three  miles  off.  The  Greenland  whale  is  not  properly  gregarious,  being 
genenlly  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  except  when  numbers  are  attracted  to  particular 
feeding-grounds,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  northern  coasts. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Greenland  whale  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  south- 
em  as  well  as  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  SotrnncRK  or  Cafg  Whalb 
[B.  mutreUis)  is  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  the  head  being  smaller  in  propor- 
tion thm  that  of  its  northern  congener,  and  the  color  a  uniform  black.  It  attains  the 
l«igth  of  50  or  60  feet.  It  is  usually  fbnnd  in  comparatively  shallow  water  near  coasts. 
It  occurs  not  only  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  throughout  its 
temperate  regions,  and  its  range  extends  into  the  tropics.  It  has  been  taken  even  as 
far  n.  aa  Japan.  Its  capture  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  on  the 
coasts  of  south  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  although  this  whale-fishery  is  not  nearl  v  so 
important  as  that  of  the  northern  seas.  Several  other  species  of  balana  have  been 
deKribed,  but  they  are  imperfectly  ascertained  and  characterized,  specimens  not  often 
coming  under  the  observation  of  competent  naturalists  in  a  perfect  state.  The  notd- 
h»per  ofi  the  Icelanders  has  by  some  natumlists  been  described  as  a  distinct  species, 
altiioagh  it  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  B.  mystieettu.  It  differe,  how- 
ever, from  the  common  variety  In  having  the  body  more  slender  and  the  bead  pmpo^ 
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.  tionally  smaller;  the  upqpr  Jaw  very  round,  deep  and  brnad;  and  the  plnles  of  bakvo 
coinp^iratively  short.  It  is  of  u  gray  color;  the  lower  pari  of  the  head  of  a  briibaiit 
white.  It  \&  said  to  be  more  active  and  more  fleroe  tlian  the  coiiimoo  whale,  so  tini 
it»  capture  Ls  attended  with  greater  danger. 

The  species  of  the  genus msffoptcra  are  called  Hump-back£D  WnAi4Bs.  and  by  wfatlr- 
fishers  ordinarily  hump-backs.  They  have  a  rudimentary  doiiMil  11  u«  in  the  form  of  au 
elevation  of  the  back.  Tiiere  are  several  species,  hut  aome  of  theni  arc  very  inqasr 
fccUy  known.  Jf.  hngiinana,  so  called  from  the  length  of  the  pectoral  flns,  isfoini) 
in  the  North  sea.  and  is  Included  in  the  British  fauna.  Jf.  A-mericana^  the  Bkbhbba 
HcMP-BACKBD  Whalb,  oc^ura  chiefly  about  the  Bermudas,  from  which  ita  buleen  b 
extensively  imported.    Another  species,  M,  pmkop,  occurs  ai  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  genus  balcpiioptera,  phymlus,  or  Torgualu9  is  disUaguished  by  liaving  a  dona! 
fin.    See  RoRC^UAii. 

All  the  species  of  these  ^nera  are  objects  of  pursuit  to  whale-flalicrs^  although  tlie 
Greenland  whale  is  that  wtuch  they  prefer. 

Important  as  the  whale  is  to  civilized  man,  both  for  the  oil  and  the  whaleboii" 
which  it  yields,  it  is  still  more  important  to  the  rude  natives  of  arctic  regions,  as  th( 
Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders,  who  use  its  oil  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning,  aari  t- 
whom  its  flesh  also  is  a  chief  article  of  fofid;  while  its  bones  and  baleen  are  used  &r 
making  tents,  sledges,  boats,  liarpoous,  and  8pc»re;  the  sinews  supply  a  substitute  fcr 
twine  or  thread;  and  the  membranes  are  used  instead  of  glass  for  wiiidowsw  There  \> 
no  essential  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  capture  of  whales  is  prosecuted  by  tiic 
rudest  tribes  and  the  most  civilized  nations.  The  whaleflahers  appniach  the  whde  iti 
boats,  and  attack  it  by  harpoons  to  which  lines  are  affixed,  following  up  and  rcpeatin;; 
the  attack,  until  its  strength  is  exhausted,  taking  advantage  of  the  nocessitv  wiiich  it 
experiences  of  coming  at  mter\':al8  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  finally  killing  it  witli 
lances,  which  are  thrust  into  the  most  vital  parts. 

In  its  most  simple  form,  the  harpoon  is  an  iron  apear  about  5  ft.  in  length,  with 
a  much  flattened  point,  having  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  two  large  flattened  harts. 
Many  modifications  have  been  made,  the  most  important  perhaps  being  the  gun-harpaan. 
The  ordinaiy  harpoons  are  attached  to  a  long  linf;  at  t^e  opposite  end  to  the  faarlwd 
'  point,  and  when  we  boat  is  near  enough  to  the  whale,  the  man  whose  dutjr  it  is  dsitsor 
pluuees  the  weapon  with  all  his  force  into  the  animal's  side.  In  ita  fleeing  from  dw 
attack,  the  line  is  rapidly  drawn  out  of  tlie  boat,  until  the  creature  la  tired,  and  rtKs  to 
tiie  surface  for  air.  The  boat  follows,  keeping  as  much  of  the  line  as  possibla,  uuiil. 
exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  the  animal  succumbs.  It  will  be  seen  that  maeh 
depends  upon  the  sharpness  of  the  blade-like  edges  of  the  barbs,  and  tlieir  power  to  Mi 
when  in;  hence  many  ingenious  devices  of  movable  barbs  have  been  contrivvd,  which 
close  on  the  shaft  of  the  mstrument  in  leooing  into  the  animiU's  flesh,  but  open  otttffar<i 
•  as  soon  as  there  is  any  airain  on  the  shaft.  The  gun  harpoon  is  a  aiiort  liar  of  kos  iriili 
the  btu'bed  spear  at  the  end,  and  a  ring  with  chain  for  the  attachment  of  the  line:  this  b 
fired  from  a  small  swivel  cannon  attached  to  the  whaler's  boat.  However  well  the  bar 
1)00 n  may  be  fixed  in  the  animal's  bod^,  its  death  and  capture  are  still  wry  diffi<nit 
matters  to  accompU$)h,  and  take  much  time.  To  obviate  this,  a  very  ingenious  expedient 
was  suggested  by  sir  R.  Christlson,  the  eminent  toxicolo^ist  of  Edinbnrgli  univentiir. 
tliat  glass  tubes  containing  prussic  acid  should  be  so  placed  in  the  shaft  of  the  linrpimi 
that  the  moment  the  cord  or  lino  was  pulled  tiglit  they  would  be  broken  in  the  nninwl's 
body,  and  occasion  instant  death.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  great  success,  bat  1iil> 
met  with  opposition  from  the  whale-fishers,  wholuive  a  prejudice ngninst  using  n  poboii 
which  they  see  has  such  deadly  effects.  Atiother  mode  of  employing  prussic  acid  is  t<» 
inclose  u  glass  tube  containing  it,  in  a  hollow  rifle  bullet  about  4  (n.  long,  which  is  fiird 
from  a  rifle  made  for  the  pur^se.  the  bullet  containing  also  an  explosive  sabetanoe  con- 
nected with  a  fuse,  which  is  kindled  as  the  rifle  is'  fired,  so  lliat  the  bultet  tnri^b 
immediately  after  penetmtiug  the  whale,  and  spreads  its  deadly  contents  thtoagh  tbi' 
flesh.  The  bullet  is  made  of  zinc,  iK'cause  it  breaks  into  fragments  more  angular  tb«n 
any  other  metal.  The  success  of  this  method  has  been  fount!  to  be  perfect,  hut  sailors 
object  to  ita  use,  dreading  to  touch  the  carcass  of  a  wiiale  which  lias  lieen  killed  hy^ 
powei-f  ul  a  poison,  for  a  whale  struck  by  a  bullet  charged  with  prussic  add  oaly*di> 
appeurH  for  about  five  minutes,  and  rises  to  the  surface  dead,  ^rychnia  has  been  iwd 
instead  of  prussic  acid,  and  with  similar  results. 

The  lanoe  used  for  killing  the  whale  has  generally  a  blade  5  or  6  in.  long,  and  2i  or 
8  in.  broad,  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  a  long  wooden  handle. 

The  ships  fitted  out  for  tlie  northern  whal^fishery  are  generally  scrow*ateamere,  of 
from  ^K)  to  600  tons  burden.  To  protect  them  from  injury  by  ice.  they  are  fortified 
with  an  additional  series  of  planks,  iron  plates,  and  a  faiM  or  ios  stem,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  «r;e-A;A«M— Angular  blocks  of  wood  filling  up  Uie  concavity  formed  by  the  stem 
and  fore-planks.  The  stem  is  also  defended  by  ictt-pUttea  of  half-inch  iron;  and  nsny 
timbers  and  stanchions  are  added  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  great  stnngtii  beioif  a 
more  important  requisite  than  fast  sailing.  Eacli  ship  has  generally  six  or  seven  boats. 
earvel-lniiU,  from  28  to  28  ft.  in  length,  each  capablo  of  carry  6  or  7  men,  with  7or  h 
cwt.  of  whale-lines,  etc.  The  crew  of  a  whaler  consists  of  40  or  (SO  men.  each  of  wbom. 
Irom.  the  master  to  the  boys,  aeueralty  receives,  iu  addition  to  his  ftxiedw«ge8»  agimtulty 
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:Coi:  eveijr  wluJe  cauffht,  and  a  oeitoin  0am  for  evmr  ton  of  oH  pioduced  by  the  car^o. 
^S2ach  boat  carries  2  harpoons  and  6  or  8  lances.  When  the  ship  arrives  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  wlialing-ground,  a  look-out  is  stationed  at  the  masthead.  As  soon  as  a  whulc  is 
cUflCovered,  the  boats  are  lowered*  and  a  competition  ensues  among  their  crews,  all  exert- 
ing their  utmost  strength  to  reach  the  whale  first.  The  harpooner  is  ready,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  is  sufficiently  near  the  whale,  to  hurl  his  harpoon  witb  all  his  force;  the  crew 
instantly  back  the  ix)at,  and  the  whale  generally  plunges  In  ten*or  to  a  great  depth, 
uoinetime  earring  out  more  than  200  fathoms  of  line.  It  ren^ins  below  for  20  minutes  or 
onore,  and  when  it  rises,  the  boats  hasten  to  it  ag&in;  it  is  stuck  with  a  second  harpbou, 
and  proliably,  instead  of  at  once  descending,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  tail,  to  destroy 
ita  enemies,  when  great  caution  is  requisite.  It  cannot  now  remain  long  below  the  sur- 
face, and  when  it  comes  up,  probably  spouts  blood  through  the  blowholes.  When  it  is 
lanced,  it  sometimes  dies  almost  at  ouce,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  terrific  struggle — the 
water  is  lashed  into  foam,  and  dved  with  blood.  It  not  uufrequeuily  happens  that 
instead  of  dying  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  whale  descends,  and  does  not  rise  again, 
fio  that  it  is  lost  to  the  whaler.  The  carcass  of  the  whale  is  lowed  by  the  boats  to  the 
ship,  and  made  fast  to  the  shii>'s  cliains.  The  proqess  of  fleimng  is,  then  commenced. 
Some  of  the  crew,  having  their  boots  armed  with  iron  spikes,  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping,  descend  upon  the  carcass,  and  cut  into  the  blubber  with  Mudber-spades,  remov- 
ing a  broad  strip  or  blanket  of  skin,  20  or  30  ft.  long,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  deck  by 
moans  of  &  hook  and  tackle.  Great  cubical  pieces  of  blubber,  of  half  a  ton  or  a  ton 
in  -weight,  are  then  cut  out,  and  hoisted  on  deck.  In  this  way,  the  process  is  carried  on, 
the  whale  being  turned  over  and  over,  that  every  part  may  be  reached;  till  in  three  or 
fonr  hours,  the  whole  mass  of  blubber  is  removed  from  it — probably  amounting  to  20 
or  dO  tons.  Meanwhile  others  of  the  crew  have  descended  into  the  mouth  of  the  whale, 
and  removed  the  baleen.  The  remainder  of  the  carcass  is  then  flung  adrift,  and  some- 
times sinks,  but  often  swims,  in  consequence  of  incipient  putrefaction,  to  afford  food  for 
bears  and  fishes.  The  blubber,  after  being  received  oti'deck,  is  cut  into  smaller  cubical 
pieces,  and  subjected  at  leisure  to  a  process  by  which  the  cellular  tissue  Is  sepa- 
rated from  it.  This  is  called  making-off  01  trying  out;  and  to  accomplish  it,  the  blubber  is 
heated  in  a  large  pot,  and  afterward  strained,  the  scraps  or  cracknels  from  one 
pot  serving  as  fuel  for  another,  and  the  ship  being  made  filthy  with  smoke,  soot,  and 
grease.  The  product  is  finally  stored  in  casks,  to  be  conveyed  home,  and  boiled  for  oil. 
A  ton  of  blubber  yields  nearly  200  gallons  of  oil.  A  single  whale  often  yields  blubber 
and  whalebone  to  the  value  of  £700  or  £800.  The  whalebone  is  subjected  to  no  process 
Imt  that  of  drying  till  it  is  brought  home. 

Slups  often  return  from  the  whale  fishery  cfeanr-Le. ,  without  having  captured  a 
single  whale.  The  greatest  number  of  whales  known  to  have  ever  been  captured  by  a 
sin^  vessel  in  a  season  is  44;  yielding  299  tuns  of  oil,  of  252  gallons  each.  This  was 
in  1814;  the  fortunate  whaler  belonged  to  Peterhead,  in  Scotland,  and  the  oil  alone, 
according  to  the  price  of  that  year,  ££i  per  tun,  was  worth  £9.568.  When  the  price  of 
oil  and  whalebone  has  been  higher,  even  greater  profits  have  been  realized  by  whalers 
.  making  fewer  captures. 

It  is  usual  for  whalers  to  resort  to  the  arctic  whale-fishery  in  spring,  and  to  return  in 
autumn;  but  capt.  Penny  adopted  with  great  success,  in  185&-^,  the  method  of  winter- 
ing in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  Norwe^ann  sent  vessels  to  Greenland  for  the  whale-fishery  in  the  9th  ceiitury. 
They  had  previously  prosecuted  it  on  their  own  coasts,  aini  tlie  Norman  settlers  on  the 
bay  of  Bisoay  (^rried  it  on  there,  whales  inhabiting  that  bay  in  considerable  numbers,  - 
till,  through  the  eftger  prosecution  of  the  fishery,  they  became  so  few  that  about  the  15th 
o.  it  became  unprofitable,  and  was  relinquished.  In  1261  a  tithe  was  laid  upon  the 
tongues  of  whales  brought  into  Bayonne,  they  being  then  highly  esteemed  for  food. 
Tlie  French,  Spaniards,  and  Flemings  early  began  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  northern 
whale-fishery;  the  English  entered  upon  it  with  great  spirit  in  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Hamburgers.  The  British  Muscovy  com- 
pany  obtained  a  royal  charter,  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the  whale-fishery  of  the  coasts 
of  Bpitzbergen,  on  the  pretense  of  its  having  been  discovered  by  sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
although,  in  fact,  it  was  discovered  by  the  Dutdi  navigator  Barentz.  Other  nations 
were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  En^ish;  the  Dutch  in  particular 
sent  out  a  strong  fleet,  between  which  and  the  ships  of  the  Muscovy  company  an  engage- 
ment took  place  in  1618  and  tlie  English  were  defeated.  The  Spitzbergen  bays  and  seas 
were  afterward  divided  into  fishing-stations,  allocated  to  the  whalers  of  the  rival  nations.. 
No  nation  now  asserts  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  whale^fishing  in  any  quarter.  The 
Spitzbergen  fishery  was  thrown  open  to  all  nations  in  1642. 

The  English  for  some  time  prosecuted  the  whale-fishery  sluggishly  and  with  incom- 
petent means;  the  Dutch  Garricd  it  on  with  great  vigor  and  success.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  c.  the  Dutch  furnished  almmt  all  Europe  with  oil.  In  1680  they  had  260 
ships  and  about  14,000  men  employed  in  the  whale-fishery;  but  from  that  time  the  Dutch 
fisheiT  began  to  decline.  In  1732  Qreat  Britain  attempted  to  encourage  the  whale-fishery 
bv  :i  fiounty  of  80s.  a  ton  to  every  ship  of  200  tons  engaged  it  it,  which  was  raised  in 
1749  to  408.,  reduced  to  dOs.  in  1777,  and  again  raised  to  40s.  in  1781.  The  object  of  the 
bounty  was  not  only  to  encourage  the  trade,  but  to  make  it  a  nursery  for  seamen.  ^ 
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Ships,  however,  were  fitted  out  rather  for  the  bounty  than  for  the  cnpttifc  of  whate^,  nnd 
during  the  next  five  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  bounty  in  1777  the  number  of  sJitps 
employed  in  the  trade  was  reduced  from  105  to  89.  After  1781  it  rapidly  increased.  :ind 
continued  to  increase  although  the  bounty  was  reduced.     The  bounty  was  finally  alto- 

g ether  withdrawn  in  1824;  yet  in  1815.  when  the  British  whale-fisliery  was  in  its  mc%i 
ourishing  condition,  only  164  ships  were  engaged  in  ft.  Tlie  Dntq)i  wfaale-flslierT  Imd 
in  the  meantime  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  to  the  national  calamities  conseqiic'iiT  nn 
the  French  revolution.  The  British  whale-flsheiy  is  still  prosecuted,  although  not  ncnrfy 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  French  whale-fishery  has  in  lilte  mntwr 
declined.  The  Americans  are  at  present  more  actively  engaged  in  the  whaie-flsher}'  ihtm 
any  other  nation.  The  New  England  colonies  entered  upon  this  enterprise  at  k  t^i^' 
early  period,  at  first  merely  by  boats  on  their  own  coasts,  which,  however,  were  dci^rfrd 
by  whales  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  ships  then  began  to  be  fitted  out  for  Yhc 
northern  seas.  For  a  number  of  ^ears,  however,  the  American  whale-fishery alsolMs 
been  declining,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  whales,  and  because  substitutes  for  whale-oil 
and  whalebone  have  been  found. 

Of  all  British  towns  Peterhead  and  Dundee  are  those  which  of  late  have  shown  the 
greatest  enterprise  in  the  whale-fisliery,  and  next  to  them  is  Hull.  In  America,  New 
Bedford  demands  special  notice.  It  is  at  present  the  greatest  whaling-port  in  tiie 
world. 

The  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  generally  add  to  thefa*  cargoes  of  oil  by  tbe 
capture  of  seals. 

Whales,  in  point  of  law,  belong  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  if 
they  are  caught  or  found  within  the  territorial  sea— that  is,  within  the  limit  of  Uoce 
miles  from  the  shore;  or  in  the  inner  seas,  as  distinguished  from  the  open  sea.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  general  rule — that  he  who  first  captures  a  wild  animal  is  entitled  to  tbe 
propcrtv  thereof.  Whales  are  thus  called  royal  fish ;  nnd  it  is  said  sturgeons  and  por- 
poises also  fall  under  the  same  class.  If  the  whales  arc  not  caught  in  the  territorial  htss 
which  are  part  of  the  realm,  but  in  the  open  sea,  then  the  law  of  nature  applies,  or  mther 
a  secondary  law  or  custom  governs  the  right  of  property,  and  that  law,  though  vai^iu? 
sllffhtly  according  to  locality,  is,  tlint  the  person  who  first  captures  the  whale  is  endtkti 
to  Keep  it.  In  the  Greenland  seas  the  local  custom  is  that  tbe  first  harpooner  who  strikes 
the  whale  is  entitled  to  tiie  property  only  if  he  continue  to  hold  the  whale  by  tbe  liae 
attached  to  his  haipoou ;  but  if  uis  fine  break,  and  a  subsequent  harpooner  from  another 
ship  finish  the  capture  by  obtaining  possession,  then  the  latter  is  entitled,  for  it  is  a  loc« 
fish.  This  rule,  however,  has  been  qualified  in  this  wav,  that  the  first  harpotincrwhb 
strikes  the  fish  and  keeps  it  entangled  is  entitled,  even  though  a  volunteer  come  up  and 
oflSciously  strike  the  fish,  thereby  causing  it  to  struggle  and  break  from  tbe  first  line 
At  Qallipagos,  South  America,  the  custom  is  that  he  who  first  strikes  the  whale  witlie 
drong,  or  loose  harpoon,  is  entitled  to  receive  half  of  it.  The  same  rules  govern  »he 
right  of  propertv  in  whales  when  similar  questions  arise  between  parties  litigating  It 
Scotland.  The  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  adopts  whatever  local  custom  piv- 
vails  where  the  whale  was  captured. 

WHALBBOVS.  The  baleen  plntea  which  take  the  place  of  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  tl)« 
baleen  whales  (see  Whale),  constitute  tlie  whalebone  of  commerce.  They  varj-  i» 
length  from  a  few  inches  up  to  ten,  and  even  in  rare  instances  12  feet  1  licit 
chemical  constitution  is  albumen  liardened  by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Their  color  is  usually  of  a  bluish  black,  but  in  some  species  tliey  are  striped  longitudi- 
nally with  bands  of  a  whitish  color:  and  they  terminate  at  the  pohit  in  a  numbernf 
coarse  black  fibers  of  the  baleen,  which  fibers  are  also  found  more  or  less  down  both 
sides  of  the  blade.  These  fibers  are  much  used  by  brushmakers.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal kinds  in  the  market,  and  they  are  generally  known  as  tohals-finM,  The  first  Is  tbe 
Oi^fUand,  or  Davis's  strait  and  North  sea  fins;  second,  the  SouUi  sea,  or  black  fisli-fin*-. 
third,  the  n.w.  coast,  or  American  whale  fins.  Whalebone  requires  some  preparatKm 
before  being  fit  for  use;  tliis.  however,  is  very  simple.  It  is  first  trimmed— tiiat  i^,  ba 
the  hairs  are  removed  from  the  point  and  edges  of  each  blade;  and  generally  the  surfare 
of  each  flat  side  is  scraped.  The  blades  are  then  boiled  in  water  for  several  hours,  imtU 
they  become  soft  enough  to  be  cut  easily  with  a  common  knife.  The  workman  Uiea 
cuts  them  into  lengths  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  afH^lied.  They  «w 
chiefly  used  in  thin  strips,  such  as  stay-bones  and  umbrella-ribs,  and  can  be  easily  spin 
for  such  purpoees,  owing  to  their  lamellar  structure.  Generally  tba  boiling  is  eombhied 
with  a  dyeing  process,  to  make  the  whalebone  perfectly  black,  wbk^his  preferred  to  tM 
not  agreeable  natural  color.  The  quantity  annually  imported  into  Britain  fluctuate 
groatly :  between  1878  and  1877  tbe  quantity  variod  from  8,d00  owts.  to  1800  cwts.,  and 
the  value  from  £05,000  to  £47.000.— Strips  of  ntttm  canes  dyed  black  arc  used  as  a  cheap 
kind  of  artificial  whalebone,  but  the  best  imiuition  is  made  of  vulcanite  or  prepared 
caoutchouc,  which  in  many  respects  is  superior  to  the  real  whalebone. 

WRALS-LOtnnS,  Cyamm,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  of  the  order  Uxmodipoda,  having iij« 
body  short  and  rather  broad;  the  legs  short  nnd  stout:  seven  pair  of  legs;  the  first  pa^ 
more  slender  than  the  rest;  the  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  ana  seventh  twilr  fumipbed 
With  sharp  hooked  claws,  the  third  and  fourth  not  terminating  in  daws,  bat  in  a  long 
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lm09t  -cylindrical  joint  All  the  species  are  parasitic  on  cetaoea,  attaching  themselves  to 
he  skin  by  means  of  their  claws.  Wliales  are  sometimes  so  completely  covered  with 
Ji  ^  as  to  appear  of  a  whitish  color  even  at  a  distauce;  and  when  the  whale  is  captured, 
ts  :><vin  Is  found  to  be  deprived  of  tbe  epidermis.  Cyamui  ceti  is  said  also  to  infest  the 
nackerel  and  other  fishes  of  the  family  scomberidcB. 

WHAV0-HAI\  or  Yellow  Sela,  an  important  inlet  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  washes  the 
I.  part  of  tbe  e.  coast  of  China,  and  is  bounded  on  tbe  w.  by  the  Cbinese  provinces  of 
^hung-tuDg  and  Eeangsu,  on  the  e.  by  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea  and  Japan.  It  ter- 
ninates  on  the  n.w.  in  tbe  gulfs  of  Pechib-li  and  Leao-tong,  and  opens  out  in  tbe  s.e. 
nto  the  Tung-bai  or  Eastern  sea.  It  is  more  than  600  m.  long,  and  over  400  m.  in  aver- 
age breadth.  The  Wang^bai'  is  shallow,  and  near  the  land  its  waters  ara  of  a  lemon  color, 
»wing  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  bottom,  which  is  often  farrowed  by  vessels  navigating  ii. 
^y  degrees  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  shallow,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  alluvium 
)orne  down  into  It  by  the  rivers  Whang-ho  (q.v.)  and  Yangtze  (q.v.). 

WHAITG-HO,  HoANQ-HO.  or  Yellow  Rivek,  one  of  tbe  principal  rivers  of  China, 
ibout  2,400  m.  in  lenetb,  and  tbe  area  of  its  basin  being  not  less  than  700,000  sq. miles.  It 
•ises  in  a  marshy  plam  lying  between  the  Bayan-kara  and  Kwanlun  mountains,  in  a 
akc  called  Ala-nor,  in  lat.  85"  BO'  n.,  long.  96*  east.  Its  course  is  so  crooked  that  after 
it  leaves  Ala-nor,  it  turns  first  s.  80  m.,  then  e.  160,  then  westward  120,  winding  about 
he  gorges  of  the  Kwanlun,  then  n.e.  into  the  province  of  Kansub,  next  it  proceeds 
lorthward  for 480  m.,  till  it  is  bent  eastward  by  Inshan,  on  the  edge  of  tbe  table-land, 
^vhcre  it  incloses  within  its  great  bend  the  country  of  the  Ortous  Mongols.  At  the  Peh- 
iiig  it  is  deflected  s.  where  it  divides  the  provinces  of  Shanse  an<l  Siiensef6¥  660n&fles. 
It  the  south- weatern  corner  of  Shanse,  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Wei-ho,400ni.in 
ength;  from  this  point  the  Yellow  river  flowed  until  recently  eastward  to  the  ocean, 
K50  m.  distant,  in  lat.  84'*.  It  is  little  used  for  navigation,  Chin&ie  vessels  being  unable  to 
)tem  its  Impetuous  current.  In  some  parts  of  its  eastern  course  it  is  above  tlie  great 
i\n\a  through  which  it  passes.  The  embankments  requisite  for  av^ting  inundations 
iro  a  source  of  never-ending  expense  to  the  government,  and  their  yielding  to  floods  a 
frequent  cause  of  desolation  to  extensive  districts  of  country.  Dr.  Macgowan  announced 
{ome  years  ago,  in  tbe  North  China  Herald,  that  this  wayward  and  turbulent  stream 
lad  stiddenly  shifted  its  course  turning  off  near  E[aifung-foo  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
iischarging  its  waters  into  the  rivers  of  Chible,  which  disembogue  in  the  gulf  of  Peh- 
;helu,  the  mountainous  province  and  promontory  cf  Shantung  ititerveninc  between  its 
'ormer  and  its  present  mouth,  a  distance  by  coast-line  of  about  500  teiles.  More  recently, 
twas  announced  that  tbe  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river,  for  more  than  200  m.  from  its 
nouth,  was  a  belt  of  sand,  which,  since  1853,  has  been,  to  use  the  Ciiinese  term  applied 
x>  it,  "  as  dry  as  dust.*'  The  change  seems  to  have  been  gradual.  As  there  were  frequent 
slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  in  the  great  plain  of  Chma  Tn  1852-58,  Dr.  Macgowan  8ng- 
rsBts  that  these  contributed  to  effect  the  phenomenon,  anotlier  cause  being  neglect  of  the 
lykos  by  the  imperial  government.  There  is  a  bar  with  only  five  feet  of  water  across 
he.  new  mouth  of  the  Whang-ho.  Its  present  channel  is  probably  tiie  same  as  in  an- 
cient times;  for  it  has  shifted  its  bed  at  different  periods  of  Cbinese  history.  The  vast 
quantity  of  sediment  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  this  river,  giving  it  its  color  and  name,  is 
siken  up  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  lies  between  theprovincas  of  Shanse  and 
^hense;  beyond  which  its  waters  are  remarkably  clear.  Whang-ho  is  held  in  great 
reneration  by  the  Chinese. 

WHARF— WHARFINGER  The  space  along  a  harbor  or  navigable  stream,  nr- 
"anged  to  receive  a  vessel's  cargo  is  called  a  wharf.  It  is  usually  built  out  beyond  the 
owest  ebb  of  the  tide,  so  that  vessels  may  come  up  along-side,  and  discharge  or  receive 
>argo.  A  wharf  is  commonly  built  by  diivine  down  piles  and  covering  ihem  with 
>lank.  At  common  law,  the  soil  of  tide  waters  below  high-water  mark  belonged  to  the 
iurown;  in  this  countrv  it  belongs  to  the  states,  who  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
trection  and  use  of  wharves.  A  wharf  built  without  the  sanction  of  the  state,  is  u  pub- 
ic nuisance.  But  the  right  may  be  granted  to  others;  thus,  the  shore  of  Manhattan 
aland  has  been  ceded  to  Uie  city  of  New  York  by  tbe  state  of  New  York.  The  person 
Br  ho  is  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  wharf  is  called  a  WHARnNOBB.  His  liability  is  that  of 
^n  ordinary  bailee  for  hire.  His  charges  for  landing  or  loading  goods  are  called  wharj- 
ige.  Being  matters  of  public  interest,  wharfage  rates  can  be  regulated  by  statute.  A 
wharfinger  lias  a  lien  on  tbe  goods  for  his  balance. 

WHABHGLITFS  MEETIVO.  By  a  standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  was 
>roposed  by-  lord  Whamcliffe,  and  is  still  known  by  the  title  of  the  "Whamcliffe  order^"' 
lo  bill  to  empower  any  company  already  constituted  by  act  of  i>arliament  to  execute,- 
indcrteke,  or  contribute  toward  any  work  other  than  that  for  which  such  company  was 
mginally  established,  or  to  sell,  lease,  or  abandon  its  undertaking,  or  any  pan  thereof,  • 
>r  to  amalgamate  with  Mxy  other  undertaking,  or  to  dissolve,  is  allowed  to  proceed  in 
he  house  of  lords  until  it  is  reported  that  such  bill  hiis  been  submitted  to  aspecial  meet- 
ng  of  the  proprietors  of  the  company,  convened  by  public  advertisement,  ancf  by  circular 
iddressed  to  each  proprietor;  that  such  meeting  was  held  not  earlier  than  seven  days 
^fter  the  inst  insertion  of  such  advertisement;  and  that  at  such  meeting  the  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  proprietors  present,  and  approved  of  by  proprietors  present,  in  person 
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or  by  proxy,  holding  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  company  rcpie- 
sented  at  such  meeting.  Of  late  years,  a  number  of  bills  are  in  each  session  onginated 
in  the  house  of  lords;  and  siuce  the  introduction  of  Uiis  practice,  the  meetings  lieldlu 
conformity  with  this  order  are  popularly  known  as  "  Wharncliffe  meetings."  The  bouse 
of  commons  has  adopted  a  corresponding  standing  order  applicable  to  sudi  bills  comiug 
from  the  lords. 

WHAKTOK,  a  co.  in  8.c.  Texas,  havinc  the  San  Bernard  river  on  the  n.e,,  drained 
by  the  Colomdo;  1094  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,549—4,879  of  American  birth,  3,632  colured. 
Co.  seat,  Wharton. 

WHARTON.  F&A19CIB»  d.d..  1.I4.D.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1830;  gmdasted,  Y«le  isottegfr 
1839;  practiced  law,  Philadeipliiu;  prof,  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Eenyoa  coll^pe,  iHm, 
1856-63;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church  (Prct.  Kpiecopal).  Brooklme.  Mum.,  1868;  prof,  fa 
Cambridge  Episcopal  seminary.  1866 ;  editor  of  Bpmopal  Bee^rder.  He  publifidied  a  TnaiAe 
on  tlie  Criminal  Law  of  ifie  United  States;  TreaUae  on  Medical  Juriaprudenee;  tiUUe  TriaU 
of  the  United  8tate9  daring  t/ie  AdrninUtraiioM  of  WuMngton  and  Adams:  2\>eatiteon  As 
JLaiD  of  Homicide  in  the  United  States;  I'rcatise  on  Theism  and  Modern  Skepticism,  He 
has  contributed  to  many  periodicals,  and  edited  volumes  of  law  reports. 

WHARTON,  Hbnrt,  1664-96,  b.  Norfolk,  England;  graduated  at  Cambridire  imi- 
versity,  1684.  He  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England  and  was  assistant  to  CuTe  in 
the  compiJAtion  of  the  Seriptorum  EcclewxMieorum  Historia  lAteratia  (1688)  He  also 
wrote  several  biographical  and  theological  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  A%2fin 
Sdera. 

WHABTOV,  Philip  Whawtok,  Duke  of,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  maranis  of  Whar- 
ton, an  eminent  member  of  the  whig  party  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  lorci-lieutenaui  of 
Ireland  from  1708  until  after  the  fall  ot  the  Qodolphin  administration  in  1710.  Macaulay 
says  he  was  licentious  and  corrupt;  but  the  faults  of  his  Irish  administration  were  largdr 
redeemed  by  his  appointment  of  Addison  as  chief -secretarv.  Qeorge  I.  made  him  W- 
privy  seal  and  marquis  of  Wharton  in  1716,  but  he  died  three  months  afterward.  His 
son,  Philip,  bom  1698,  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  who  aimed  at  making  Iiim 
a  great  omtor,  a  whijj  in  politics,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  religion.  In  a  boyish  freak,  be 
contnicted  a  clandestme  marriage  at  the  Fleet  with  the  daughter  of  mal.gen.  Holmes. 
Tiie  shock  is  said  to  have  killed  both  his  parents.  Wharton  soon  parted  from  his  ^  ifc, 
and  in  1716  went  abroad  with  a  French  Huguenot  tutor,  to  he  brought  up  according  lo 
his  father's  dying  instructions,  in  strict  Presbyterian  piinciples,  at  Geneva.  He  con- 
tracted debts,  spurned  tlie  restraints  of  his  tutor,  and  ran  away  to  Lyons.  He  vif^ited  the 
,  pretender  at  Avignon,  and,  it  is  said,  accepted  from  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Norihum- 
'  beiiand.  He  next  visited  Paris,  and,  after  various  extravagances,  set  oiit  for  Ireland, 
where,  although  ho  had  not  yet  reached  bis  19th  year,  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  8cat  m 
the  house  of  peers.  He  soon  displayed  such  splendid  abilities  in  debate,  and  sup{x>rted 
the  government  with  so  much  zeal,  timt,  although  still  underage,  he  was,  Jan.  20.  1718, 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  English  peerage.  He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  tlie 
English  house  of  peers  until  1780.  Here  he  opposed  with  much  warmth  the  govern- 
ment measure  on  Uie  SouUi  sea  bill,  and  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  against  bisb()p 
Atterbury.  His  affairs  became  hopelessly  involved  by  his  extravagance,  so  that  althougti 
he  had  succeeded*  to  an  estate  of  £16,00d  a  year,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  accept  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £1,200  from  his  creditors.  He  set  up  a  political  paper,  called  the 
True  Bnton,  in  1723;  and  lost  no  occasion  of  speaking,  as  well  as  writing,  against  the 
ministry  and  the  court.  In  1724  ho  set  out  for  Vienna,  and  then  visited  Madrid,  wfaerc 
he  was  served  with  an  order  from  the  privy  seal  to  return  home.  He  treated  the  order 
with  contempt,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  appeared  openly  at  the  court  of  tbc 
pretender,  from  whom  he  accepted  the  order  of  the  ^rler.  Ho  now  assumed  the  tide 
of  duke  of  Northumberland.  In  1727  he  fought  with  the  Spaniards  and  against  his 
countrymen  at  the  siege  of  Gibralter.  This  last  mad  act  lost  him  his  English  title  and 
estates,  and  led  to  his  conviction  under  a  bill  of  indictment  for  high  treason.  He  refu^ 
to  make  his  submission  to  the  government;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  ia 
France  and  Spain,  at  one  moment  sqandering  his  precarious  supplies  of  money  ia 
drunkenness  and  luxury,  and  at  anotlier  suffering  the  extremest  poverty.  He  dicnl  in  a 
miserable  condition  at  a  Bemardinc  convent  in  Catalonia,  May  81,  1781.  His  brilliant 
talents  and  wasted  life  were  sketched  by  Pope  in  his  Moral  Essays,  in  the  lines  begki* 
ning— 

Wharton,  the  acorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 

Tlie  TAfe  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Dvke  of  Wharton,  were  puhilshed  in  1782  fLond.  J 
vols.  8vo);  and  another  two- volume  publication,  entitled  The  Poetical  Works  of  Philip. 
late  Dvke  of  Wfutrton,  and  of  the  Dvk^s  Intimate  Acquaintance,  appears,  with  the  cxcep 
tion  of  the  title-page  and  a  prefixed  biography  of  Wharton,  to  have  been  printed  in 
1727.    This  publication,  however,  contains  little  that  is  even  attributed  to  the  duke. 

WHATCOM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Washington  territory,  having  the  gulf  of  Georidafor  its  w. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Skagit  river,  containinoc  mount  Baker,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade 
range,  10,000  ft.  in  altitude;  2,600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,187—2,232  of  American  birth,  8« 
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WHATSIT,  Rtcrard^  Arcbbisbop  of  Dublin,  wag  born  in  Ca^ndiah  aqiwre,  Lon- 
don. Feb.  1.  1787,  and  wad  the  fourtb  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wliately  of  NodauoIi  park, 
buiTcy,  prebeudary  of  Bristol,  vicar  of  Widford,  and  lecturer  at  Gresbani  college.  He 
W'iis  9eut  iu  due  tiioe  to  a  private  acbool  at  Bristol,  from  which,  iu  1805,  lie  passed  to 
Oriel  college,  Oxford.  He  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  1808,  taking  a  second  class  l)Oth 
in  classics  and  in  mathematics.  He  got  the  £nglish-e8say  prize  in  1810.  In  the  follow- 
lug  yeur  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  which  at  that  time  ranked  among  its 
fellows  not  a  few  men  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  world*  and  already 
remarkable  for  their  attainments  and  intellectual  aciiyity--«.g.,  Arnold,  Keble,  Pusey, 
aud  the  elder  Newman.  In  1815  he  became  one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college;  and  about 
this  time  be  wrote  (originally  for  the  Enqfdopadia  Metropoktana)  what  he  afierwaid 
expanded  into  his  popular  treatises  on  l(^c  and  rhetoric.  In  1821  he  married  a 
d:iugbter  of  W.  Pope,  esq.,  of  Hillhigdon,  Middlesex.  In  the  same  year  be  published 
two  works;  tlie  one  a  volume  of  sermons  on  Tfie  ChrisHan*9  Duty  with  reapeet  to  the 
JS$tabl%»hed  GaDtrnmeiU  and  the  Laws;  the  other  a  work  whidi  is  among,  the  most 
celebrated  and  characteristic  of  his  writings:  this  was  Historic  Ihubts  relative  to  IfcmoUon 
Bonaparts.  Its  object  was  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  criticism  to  which  the  Gospel 
narratives  were  subjected  by  skeptical  writers,  by  applying  the  same  kind  of  criticism  to 
events  within  the  memoiy  of  all  the  world,  and  starting  doubts  as  to  wlietbcr  these 
evenu  had  occurred.  This  jeu  d'e9prit  with  a  purpose  created  a  great  sensation.  It  lias 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1822,  Whately  was  presented  to  llic 
living  of  Hales  worth,  in  Suffolk.  In  the  same  vefir  he  delivered  the  Bampton  lectures 
at  Oxford,  taking  for  his  subject  the  "  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  m  religion.*' 
In  1825  he  was  oppointed  by  lord  Qrenville  principal  of  St.  Alban's  ball,  which,  under 
biB  energetic  rule,  quickly  lost  the  bad  character  it  had  long  sustained  in  the  uuiversity. 
In  1820  be  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy;  but  he  was  destined  not  to 
hold  this  office  long  enough  to  do  more  than  deliver  an  introductory  course  of  lectures. 
In  1831  lord  Grey's  government,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Brougham,  appointed  him  arch- 
bi«}hop  of  Dublin  and  bishop  of  Glendallach.  Afterward,  in  1846,  his  episcopal  charge 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  bisiiopric  of  Eildare. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric,  Wbatelv  had 
been  incessantly  writing  and  publisninff,  ciiiefly  upon  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. He  belonged  to  the  liberal  school  in  religion  and  in  politics;  he  was  opposed, 
tiiut  is.  to  high  chui-cb  or  Catholic  views  in  theolugy,  and  to  toryism  in  politics.  He 
bad  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  and  especially  had  made 
biinself  conspicuous  in  the  university  by  bis  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipation,  of 
wliicl)  the  party  in  the  church  which  had  most  sympathy  with  the  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical system  of  the  Roman  church  were  the  most  aetermined  opponents.  When  sir  R. 
Peel,  after  his  change  of  views  on  the  emancipalioii  question,  voluntarily  sulMnitted 
himself  for  re-election  to  the  university,  Whately,  tliough  a  liberal,  came  foiward  to 
support  him.  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who  endeavored  to  prevent  his 
rejection.  His  Enay*  on  $ome  of  tfie  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion  appeared  in 
1825;  his  EUrments  of  Ijogic,  in  1826;  the  Elements  ofMetorie,in  1828;  bis  Essays  on  some 
of  t/ie  Difficulties  in  ifieWritings  of  St,  Paul,  etc.,  also  in  1828;  hi^'ThovgtUs  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  1830;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Errors  ofBotnanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human 
Naivre,  His  Introdtictori/  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  were  published  in  1831.  By 
this  time  his  writings,  and  the  ^eat  activity  end  ability  which  he  displayed  in  bis  various 
public  functions,  had  placed  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  university,  and  had 
al^^o  got  him  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  thinkei-s  and  writers  of  his  time.  Though 
many  distrusted  him  as  a  liberal,  questioned  the  soundness  of  some  parts  of  his  theology, 
or  thought  his  manners  too  eccentric,  and  his  habit  of  mind  too  peculiar,  for  one  who 
was  to  rule  over  others,  nobody  questioned  that  bis  abilities  and  reputation  were  equal 
to  the  high  position  1)e8towed  upon  him  by  lord  Qrey. 

Aji  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Whately  was  very  active  in  all  matters  of  importance,  social 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  showed  a  deep  interest  in  every  question  affrcting  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  boiard  of  national  education,  and  con- 
tinned  a  member  till  1863,  when  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  a  departure,  as  he  thought, 
having  been  made  from  the  principles  on  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  national  education 
had  been  carried  on.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  active  member  of  the  board,  and  the 
sucoes<«  of  the  national  system,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  him.  He  and  members 
of  his  family  were  always  foremost  in  supporting  well-devised  charitable  schemes.  His 
]il)era]ity  was.  in  fact,  unbounded,  though  an  opposite  impression  prevailed  among  those 
who  did  not  known  him,  because  he  wrote  and  spoke  strongly  against  casual  l)enevo- 
knce,  and  used  to  say  he  had  never  given  a  penn^  to  a  beggar.  As  archbishop,  his  rule 
was  firm  and  judicious.  A  slight  disregard  of  etiquette  was  about  the  worst  thing  ever 
alleged  against  him:  he  was  not  disposea  to  make  much  difference  between  a  rector  and 
his  curate.    His  activity  as  an  author  was  not  stifled  bv  his  energetic  discharge  of  his 

fmblic  duties;  indeed,  he  seems  to  havo  been  always  eitlier  writing  a  book,  or  affording 
iterary  help  to  others.  Besides  many  charges,  sermons,  and  a  few  pamphlets,  his 
Kinffdom  of  Christ,  Delineated,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works:  his  Introdiietorp 
Lecinres  to  the  Study  of  St.  PatiTs  Epistles;  his  English  Synonyms;  and  his  annotated 
edition  of  Bacon's  Essays— ^t\\^^  the  best  example  of  good  editing  in  the  English 
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]iinguag&— belong  lo  tliU  period  of  ^is  life.  A  work  published  anovymxxiafy  ia  tb  , 
Beripture  Bevelations  respecting  Good  and  Bad  AngeU,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Wliately. 

He  died  on  Oct.  8,  1868.  The  world's  esteem  and  the  regard  of  his  friends  for  bim 
had  been  growing  to  the  last.  In  early  life,  there  was  much  about  him  to  sho^-k  ibc 
fastidious,  and  some  things  which  might  hurt  the  sensitive;  but  his  peculiarities  sufuaed 
and  wore  off  as  he  advanced  in  years.  At  Oxford  be  was  noted  for  his  n>ugh  uiicciii- 
monious  manners,  for  which  (together  with  his  dress)  he  was  nicknamed  the  while  l)ear; 
and  for  the  plaiu  speaking  and  rough  ridicule  with  which  he  would  overwhelm  au  oppo- 
nent in  an  argument.  He  was  remarkable,  too,  for  his  fondness  for  athletic  sporn, 
which  he  indulged  with  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  minor  proprieties.  He  used  to  aiy 
that  his  abrupt  and  careless  and  seemingly  unfeeling  ways  were  a  recoil  from  the  pHha'uI 
shyness  for  which  he  had  been  remarkflU>le  in  his  youth.  Those  who  knew  him,  how- 
ever, made  li^ht  of  his  peculiarities;  and  few  things  about  him  ai%  more  pleasing  tuaa 
his  firm  beliet  in  the  merits  of  his  friends,  and  the  number,  the  warmth,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  his  .friendships.  He  had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  was  famous  for 
his  bon-mots,  happy  repartees,  and  convorsatioiud  pleasiiutries  of  every  kind,  ilu 
writiug}<  are  not  so  much  remarkable  for. subtlety  of  thought  or  novelty  of  view  as  for 
strong  logic,  acutencss,  felicity  of  arrangement  and  exposition,  and  the  frequency  and 
homely  force  of  his  iUu;»trations.  He  had  the  happy  power  of  building  up  maLeriuI$ 
which  might  be  old  into  a  new,  commodious,  and  almost  a  beautiful  structure.  He  dll 
notiung  for  mere  ornament'ssake:  though  his  imagination  was  abundantly  fertile,  it  >va:i 
used  only  to  illuminate  hie  ai'gumeoti  his  images  are  seldom  impressive  for  their  beamy, 
though  admirably  fitted  for  didactic  purposes.  His  theological  works  have  been  clmr-cd 
wiUi  a  *'cold  rationalistic"  tendency,  and  with  being  wanting  in  reverence;  and  it  Las 
been  inferred,  though  perhaps  too  hastily,  from  some  passages  in  his  writings,  that  lie 
was  heretical  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  IIisU*rie  l)oubt$,  the  Emays  on  t/ie 
Peculiarittes  of  t/ie  ChrisUafh  Religioii,  th^BrrorB  ofRjmanwii^,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Chrvit, 
are  perhaps  the  most  vtUuable  and  characteristic  of  his  writings. — The  Life  and  Cor- 
re»ponden4ie  of  R,  Wliately,  D.D,,  etc,  by  his  daughter,  E.  Jane  Whately,  was  published 
at  London  in  18d6.  It  is  an  interesting,  though  in  some  respects  a  i>artial,  anci  in  so^ie 
degree  au  inadequte,  memoriid  of  Dr.  Whately.  As  might  be  expected,  the  "while 
bear"  side  of  his  character  is  kept  in  the  shade:  but  few  examples  are  ^ven  of  Uie  coarse 
but  racy  conveisational  wit  which  was  one  of  the  archbishop's  claims  to  distiuction 
among  his  contemporaries.  And  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  gather  from  it  what  his  exact 
position  was  in  theology  or  in  literature,  though  the  letters,  which  form  a  great  part  of 
It,  give  a  very  fine  impression  of  the  qualities  which  disliugiush  his  works. 

WHEAT,  the  most  valuable,  and,  next  to  maize,  the  most  productive  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses.  The  genus  tniicutn,  of  which  the  species  are  popularly  known  either  as  teheiti 
or  wheat-grow,  is  distinguished  by  a  spike  with  many-flowered  spikelets,  without  stilk*. 
ai.d  seated  one  on  each  notch  of  the  rachis,  their  sides  directed  to  the  rachis,  which  iJ 
zigzag;  and  two  glumes,  of  which  the  lower  is  either  av/nod  or  awnless;  the  outer  palaa 
of  each  floret  having  at  tlie  top  a  notch,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  teiminal  pomt, 
sometimes  prolonged  into  an  awn,  or,  in  some  species,  with  many  florets  tapering  in^a 
an  awn  without  a  notch.  A  number  of  species  are  found  in  Britain,  of  which  T.  repeat 
well  known  as  couch  gi-a88(q.v.),  is  the  most  common;  but  the  seeds  of  none  of  them 
are  of  anv  valu6.  The  native  country  of  the  cultivated  wheat  has  generally  been  sup- 
posefl  to  be  the  central  part  of  Asia;  but  a  discovery  was  made  not  many  yeais  ago  by 
M.  Fabre  of  Agde,  in  the  s.  of  Prance,  tliat  the  cBgilops  omta,  a  grass  of  the  region's 
near  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  w.  of  Asia,  becomes  transformed  by  cultivatiott  uito 
wheat.  The  announcement  of  this  discovery  was  at  first  received  with  much  doubts 
although  the  possibility  of  the  transformation  had  been  suggested  by  previous  botani^u; 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations  and  experiments.  The  genus 
agiiops,  as  hitherto  recognized  by  botanists,  is  distinguished  fn)m  triUcum  chiefly  bv 
ite  more  numerous  awns,  the  glumes  of  ^.  otkUa  being  generally  terminated  br  8  or '4 
awns,  prolongations  of  their  ribs,  anc'  the  palea  by  2  br  8  short  awns.  The  awns  of 
grasses,  however,  afford  very  uncertain  characters,  being  extremely  liable  to  disappear 
through  change  of  cu-cumstances;  and  among  the  cultivated  varieties  of  wheat,  every 
farmer  is  familiar  with  some  that  are  awned  or  bearded,  and  some  that  are  beartile^s, 
having  scaicely  a  trace  of  awn.  In  the  wild  mgHops,  the  ear  is  also  much  more  easily 
broken  from  the  rachis  than  in  wheat.  In  cultivation,  the  u^.  oraM  very  soon  loses  tlis 
awns  of  its  paleaj  and  of  the  lateral  ribs  of  its  glumes,  and  thus  assumes  the  characters 
of  wheat,  the  ears  at  the  same  time  losing  their  fragility,  the  grwn  also  increasing  is 
size,  while  the  floral  envelopes  are  proportionaly  diminished,  the  leaves  become 
larger,  and  the  stem  stronger.  From  seeds  of  the  ^.  owUa  sown  In  a  garden  in  1888, 
M:  Fabre  obtained  wheat  of  fair  quality  in  1846.  Ptof.  Buckman,  of  the  royal  agricwl- 
tural  college,  repeated  the  expenment  in  England.  His  first  sowing  was  in  1855,  and 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  cold  seasons  and  acold  situation  on  the  Coieswold 
hills,  he  found  the  spikelets  much  modified  in  1850,  the  warm  summer  of  that  year  pro- 
ducing a  greater  chamge  than  had  taken  place  in  ppevio\is  years  (see  I^ular  Science 
MevwwioT  October,  1861).    The  identity  of  the  principal  cultivated  fanxsA  of  trUiottm 
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With  JB,  ovata  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  establisdied.    These  fonnft  have  generally 
been  included  by  botanists  unuer  the  name  T,  vulgare. 

Wheat  lias  been  cultivated  from  tbe  earliest  ages,  and  was  a  chief  crop  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  iu  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Eurone,  Asia,  und  Africa. 
It  is  cultivated  to  a  conbiderable  extent  in  the  u.  of  India.  In  North  America  it  is 
very  exiencively  cultivated,  and  many  ptirts  of  tlie  United  States  and  British  provinces 
are  admimbly  adapted  to  it.  Wide  regions  of  South  America  are  equally  suit^ible,  and 
T^hcat  of  the  finest  quality  is  produced  in  Austi*aiia.  In  tbe  torrid  zone,  wheat  does  not 
succeed,  except  iu  elevated  situations;  but  it  nowhere  succeeds  bett»  tbuD  in  sub  trojCcal 
regions,  although  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  wheu  covered  by  snow,  endures  even  very 
severe  winters  m  the  n.  of  Europe.  For  its  successful  cultivatiou,  however,  it  requires 
a  mean  temperature  of  at  least  55°  Fahr.  for  B  or  4  montlis  of  tbe  year.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  its  capacity  of  enduring  tbe  cold  of  winter  is  of  importance  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  sowiug  in  autumn,  so  as  to  liave  it  more 
forward  in  spring.  Its  cultivation  does  not  extend  so  far  n.  as  that  of  barley  or  oats, 
or  even  of  rye.  In  Europe,  its  northern  limit  is  about  lat.  60".  The  quality  of  the 
grain  varies  much  in  different  soils  and  climates,  and  particular  varieties  are  also  dis- 
tin<ruishcd  by  difference  of  quality  as  well  as  by  external  cbaracters.  Tbe  wheat  of  the 
eastcru  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  western  parts,  where  the  sky  is  more  cloudy  and  tbe  climate  more  iiumid,  although 
the  crops  In  the  west  are  not  less  luxuriant;  and  the  wheat  produced  in  Britain  is  not 
found  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  to  which  that  of  the  countries  near  the 
3Icditerrancan  is  particularly  adapted.  Although  hardy  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
wheat  becomes  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  climatic  influences  as  it  advances  in 
^owtb;  a  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  with  bright  sunshine  from  tbe  time  when  it  comes 
into  ecr  until  it  is  ripe,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

CoAUOS  Wheat,  T.  vulgare,  cesiivum,  or  sativum,  grows  to  a  height  generally  of  8  or 
4  ft.,  and  has  ears  or  spikes  generally  8  or  4  in.  long;  the  spike  4-cornered,  the  spikelets 
about  4-flowered;  the  palese  ventncose,  ovate,  truncate,  mucronate  or  awned,  com- 
pressed under  tfiB  point,  rounded  at  the  back,  the  grain  free.  In  consequence  of  long 
cultivation,  in  a  great  variety  of  climates,  tiie  cultivated  varieties  of  wheat  are  very 
numerous,  more  so  than  in  any  other  kind  of  grain.  New  varieties  are  continually 
roming  into  notice;  and  manv  are  in  high  estimation  in  particular  districts,  although 
little  known  beyond  thenL  Some  hotanists  have  attempted  to  distinguish  species  among 
them,  appropriating  the  name  2'.  CBstivum  to  the  awnless  kinds,  and  1.  hyheinium  to  the 
awned;  bat  intermediate  forms  are  very  numerous,  and  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
awn  seems  to  depend  upon  accidental  circumstances.  Nor  do  the  awnless  or  beardless 
kinds  perfectly  correspond  with  the  summer  wheat  of  farmers,  preferred  for  sowing  in 
spring  with  a  view  to  a  crop  in  the  same  season,  and  the  awned  or  bearded  kinds  to  the 
winter  wheat,  sown  in  autumn,  as  some  of  the  hardy  varieties  of  winter  wheat  are  awn- 
less, and  some  of  those  usually  sown  in  spring  are  hearded.  Besides  being  classifiod  as 
beai*ded  and  beardless,  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  also  distinguished  accordinpr  to 
tbe  color  of  the  grain,  as  whiU  and  r«<f  wheats.  Some  having  the  ears  covered  with  a 
short  soft  down  are  known  as  viooUy  wheats.  Thei-e  are  also  differences  in  the  length 
and  compactness  of  the  spike,  and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  grain,  which  is  more 
rounded  in  some,  and  more  elongated  In  others.  A  number  of  varieties,  having  the 
spike  very  compact  or  square,  have  been  sometimes  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
jT.  compactum,  and  the  distinction  is  very  obvious  and  permanent,  although  there  is  no 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  characterizing  a  distinct  species.  Akin  to  this  is  the  Mitmmt 
Wheat  {T.  composiium),  in  which  the  spike  is  branched,  and  which  is  said,  but  on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  to  have  been  produced  from  seeds  found  in  mummy-cases  in  Bsrypt. 
Mummy  wheat  has  been  grown  in  England,  of  which  the  ears  have  bad  10  or  11 
branches,  and  150  grains  have  been  found  in  one  ear;  while  60  ears  have  been  pro-, 
duced  by  a  single  seed.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  advantages,  however,  this 
variety  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  farmer  so  well  as  some  others.  In  another 
group  of  varieties  with  compact  ears  (T.  turgidum  of  some  botanists),  the  glumes  are 
remarkably  tumid,  and  always  awned.  These  are  known  by  the  names  of  gray  wheat. 
Pollard  wheat,  duckbill  wheat,  etc.,  and  in  Germany  are  commonly  called  English 
wheat.  Polonian  wheat  {T,Bolonieurn)  is  the  common  name  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  with  a  long,  loose,  and  somewhat  nodding  spike;  the  glumes 
awned,  and  remarkably  long— twice  the  length  of  the  florets.  The  stems  are  also  very 
tall,  sometimes  more  than  6  ft.  high.  These  kinds,  sometimes  called  Grecian  or  Mooa- 
DORE  Wheat,  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  the  s.  of  Siberia,  and 
in  Africa.  Hard  Wheat,  or  Horny  Wheat  {T,  durum),  has  rather  small,  elongated, 
and  very  hard  grains,  the  palca)  have  remarkably  lone  awns,  and  the  leaves  are  very 
broad.  It  is  much  cultivatea  in  the  countries  near  the  l^diterranean,  and  Dr.  Royle  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  India,  as  it  yields  a  good  crop  on  com- 
paratively sterile  soils. 

The  red  varieties  of  wheat  are  generally  more  hardy  than  the  white;  the  grain  is 
inferior  Jin  quality,  and  yields  less  flour,  bnt  these  disadvantages  are  more  than  counter-* 
balanced  in  many  soils  and  situations  by  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  crop.  Re4 
wheats  are  therefore  preferred  for  comparatively  poor  soils,  but  the  white  kinds  are  gen-  C 
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erally  cultivated  wherever  tlie  soil  and  climate  are  suitable.  The  varieties  with  long 
Btraw  yield  the  best  crops  in  dry  seasons,  but  tlie  short-sirawed  kinds  are  best  "when  the 
<$oason  is  wet.  Wheat  is  particularly  suited  to  clay  soils,  and  rich  heavy  loams;  bat 
wi*h  good  farming,  excellent  crops  are  produced  even  on  light  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  on 
clialky  soils.  Where  the  climate  is  most,  a  light  dry  soil  is  most  suitable;  soft  deep  ^oils 
being  productive  chiefly  of  straw.  The  land  intended  for  wheat  must,  at  least  in  Brit- 
ain, be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Wheat  is  commonly  sown  after  green  crop*?, 
beans,  or  bare  fallow;  in  the  s  of  England,  often  after  trass  or  clover.  It  may  be  sown. 
at  least  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  Ine  ground  is  so  saturated  vnih 
moisture,  that  any  other  kind  of  grain  would  be  almost  sure  to  perish.  It  is  either  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  the  practice  of  drilling  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent. 
both  on  account  of  the  saving  of  seed  and  the  superiority  of  the  ci-ops  produced.  The 
land  prepared  for  wheat  is  very  often  manured  with  farm-yard  manui-e;  artificial  manures 
— 418  guano— are  also  used.  In  Scotland,  it  is  a  conunou  pmctice,  when  wheat  is  to  Ije 
grown  after  turnips,  to  plow  down  the  tnrnip-leaves  in  nutumn  before  the  wheat  5k 
sown,  and  to  apply  guano  in  spring.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  another  favorite  top-dressing  for 
wheat,  but  sometimes  causes  the  plants  to  grow  too  rapidly,  so  that  they  become  tender, 
and  suffer  from  climatic  influences.  Many  farmers  use  both  guano  and  nitrate  of  so<ia 
for  top-dressing  wheat,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  often  mixed  with  common  salt,  which 
is  thought  to  be  nseful  in  giving  strength  and  vigor  to  the  wheat  plants,  prcventit)^' 
lodging  and  mildew.  Wheat  ought  to  be  reaped  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  unless  when  it  is 
intended  for  seed,  and  u  ouglit  to  be  stacked  as  soon  as  it  is  sufflciently  dry  to  be  free 
from  danger  of  heating.  On  very  rich  land  wheat  sometimes  becomes  too  luxuriant  hi 
upriug,  and  its  growth  needs  to  be  repressed  by  cutting  the  leaves  with  a  scythe — a  pmr 
tice  essentially  agreeing  with  tliat  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  Oevix/ics  (i.  Ill),  of  allow. 
ing  cattle  to  feed  upon  the  young  blades: 

Quid,  qui.  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  arlstJa, 
Luxiiriem  segetum  tener&  depascit  In  herb&, 
Quum  prtmtm  stdcos  ceqnant  sataf 

The  relative  proportions  of  straw  and  grain  differ  very  much  in  different  varieties o? 
wheat,  and  accoi-ding  to  differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  season.  The  proportion  of  tlie 
weight  of  grain  to  that  of  the  whoie  plant  when  dried  so  as  to  be  ready  for  stackir.i, 
varies  from  20  to  47  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  grain  itself  varies  consiclfmbly, 
as  to  the  proportions  of  starch,  gluten,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  ,One  hundred  parts  of  ihe 
grain  of  wheat,  dried  in  the  ordinai-y  manner,  contain  on  an  average — water,  14.83 
gluten,  19.64;  albumen,  0.96;  starch,  45.99;  gum,  1.52;  sugar,  1.50;  oU,  0.87;  vegeiable 
^ber,  12.34;  ash,  2.86;  total,  100.00. 

The  ash  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  masmesia,  and  potash.  Its  composition  is  as  fol 
lows:  Potash,  29.97;  stxia,  8.90;  magnesia,  12.80;  lime,  8.40;  phosphoric  acid,  46.00 
sulphuric  acid.  0.38;  silica,  3.86;  peroxide  of  iron,  0.79;  chloride  of  sodium.  0.09;  total, 
100.00.  For  the  processes  by  wliich  starch  and  gluten  are  obtained  from  wheat,  see  these 
articles. 

The  value  of  wheat  depends  mainly  on  the  quantity  of  fine  flour  which  it  yields,  tht 
best  wheat  yielding  76  to  80  per  cent,  sometimes  even  '86  per  cent;  of  fine  flour,  wIutk* 
inferior  kinds  seldom  yield  more  than  68  percent,  and  sometimes  only  54  to  66  perciDt 
In  general,  the  smoother  and  thinner  the  grain  is  in  skin,  the  greater  is  the  produce  uf 
fine  flour.  The  greater  part  of  the  husk  of  wheat  is  separated  from  the  flour  by  the 
miller,  and  is  known  as  hran.  That  portion  of  the  bnin  which  is  more  finely  divided 
than  the  rest  receives  the  name  of  shai'ps  or  pollard.    Bee  the  articles  Bran  and  Flovb. 

Wheat-straw  contains,  on  an  average,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  dryness — nitrogtnotw 
substances,  1.86;  non-nitrogenous  substances,  67.56;  mineral  substances,  4.59;  water. 
26.00;  total,  lOO.OO;  and  the  composition  of  the  ash  is  as  follows:  Potash,  12.14;  »>da. 
0  60;  magnesia,  2.74;  lime.  6.28;  phosphoric  acid,  5.48;  sulphuric  acid.  8.88;  silica, 
67.88;  peroxide  of  iron,  0.74;  chloride  of  sodium,  9.22;  total  100.00. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  some  of  which  are  often  produc 
tive  of  great  loss  to  the  farmer,  are  either  owing  to  or  connected  with  the  presence  of 
parasitic  fungi.  See  Bttnt,  Milbbw,  RtJOT,  and  Smut.  An  Jinimalcule  causes  the  dis- 
ease known  as  ear-cockles  (q.v,).  Wheat  suffers  also  from  the  rtLvnges  of  numerous 
species  of  insects. — See  Hbsstav  FiiV,  Wheat-fly,  Corn- moth,  and  Wire  worm.  Tlic 
larva  of  a  ground  beetle  {zabrtu  gibbws)  is  often  very  destructive  to  young  wheat  in  winter 
and  spring. 

Spelt  (trtttcum  spdta)  is  regarded  as  a  didtinct  species  from  common  wheat,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  cultivated  form  of  oigihps  eaudata,  a  native  of  the  countries  near  tlie 
^feaitcrrancan.  The  spikelets  are  smaller  than  in  common  wheat,  and  each  spikeletlias 
two  or  thi-ee,  rarely  fo^r,  perfect  florets,  besides  a  barren  terminal  one;  the  outer  cluuies 
and  the  palese  are  very  broadly  truncate  at  the  top,  and  notched;  the  awns  very  slender; 
the  riixjned  gi-ain  adheres  closely  to  tlte  palew  or  chaff.  Spelt  is  supposetl  to  be  tlje 
grain  called  tea  by  the  Gi'eeks  and  far  by  the  Romans.  It  is  of  little  value  in  compan* 
son  with  wheat,  but  can  be  grown  on  inferior  soils,  and  is  cultivated  in  Swltzerlttiid, 
at  an  elevation  whore  wheat  would  not  succeed.  The  bread  made  of  it  is  coarse,  and  is 
used  chiefly  by  the  poorer  clnsses. — Another  species  sometime^  called  Lesseb  Spelt,  or 
Onb-Graisivd  Wheat  {triUcum  manoeoceum),  is  also  occasionally  cultiTated  on  p^^r 
soils,  and  in  elevated  situations  in  the  center  and  s.  of  Europe.    It  is  sometimes  c&IId 
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St  IVjter'B  corn.  The  enr  is  small  and  compressed,  the  spikelets  contain  only  one  per- 
fect floret  and  a  rudimentary  one;  tlie  awns  are  long;  the  grain  is  small,  and  adbei'es 
closely  to  the  chaff. — Triticum  Bengalense  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  spelt.  It  has 
remote  spikelets,  long  awns,  and  long  irregularly  triangular  grains.  It  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  in  India. 

Wheat  being  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  cereals,  particularly  for  the  making  of 
bread,  the  increase  of  its  cultivation  and  use  has  marked  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  of  wealth  In  many  countries,  and  particularly  in  Britain.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
bread  made  of  wheat  has  become  a  common  article  of  food  among  the  laooring  classes 
iu  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  still,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  principal 
article  of  food  among  the  peasantry,  who  use  barley  and  oats  in  various  forms.  In  the 
dtli  c,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  in  England,  ate  barley-bread,  because  the 
income  of  the  abbey  would  not  admit  of  their  using  wheaten  bread  regularly.  At  a  later 
period,  whent  was  largely  used,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  Englana,  for  a  short 
time  after  harvest,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to 
inferior  kinds  of  food.  There  was  then  no  trade  in  corn  to  equalize  the  price  over  the 
year.  In  1317,  wlien  an  abundant  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
at  once  from  80s.  to  63.  8d.  per  quarter.  The  rejoicings  of  harvest-home  were,  there- 
fore, in  these  times  connected  with  a  transition  from  poor  to  good  fare,  and  from  com- 
parative want  to  abundance,  such  as  happily  does  not  attend  the  same  occasion  in  our 
day.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  wheaten  bread  was  a  principal  article  of  food  only 
among  the  more  wealthy;  and  the  servants  in  their  houses  were  still  furnished  with  oats, 
hiwley,  aud  rye.  In  the  northern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  t^e  use  of 
wheaten  bread  was  comparatively  rare  even  at  the  middle  of  last  century.  **  So  small 
was  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,"  says  Eden,  in  hx^  History 
of  the  Poor  (1797).  "  that  it  was  only  a  rich  family  tliat  used  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  that  was  used  at  Christmas.  Tlie  usual  treat  for  a  stranger  was  a  thick 
oat-cake  (called  haver-bannoek)  and  butter.  An  old  laborer  of  85  remarks  that  when  ho 
was  a  boy  he  was  at  Carlisle  market  with  his  father,  and  wishing  to  indulge  himself 
with  a  penny  loaf  made  of  wheat-flour,  he  searched  for  it  for  some  time,  but  could  not 
procure  a  piece  of  wheaten  bread  at  any  shop  in  the  town."  At  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, 1689,  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  England  was  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 
bushels,  or  about  three  bushels  to  each  of  the  population,  which  was  then  under  five  mill- 
lonB.  In  1838  about  100,000,000  bushels  were  produced,  or  about  seven  bushels  to  each 
of  the  population,  then  under  fifteen  mWWonaaiBee  Library  of  Entertaining  Knoteledge;  Veg- 
efable  Sabatatiees  used  for  the  food  of  Man,  Lond.  1882).  In  1878  there  were  8, 143,054  acres 
under  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  and  75,863  acres  in  Scotland,  the  produce  of  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  100, 000, (XX)  bushels;  besides  which,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
wheat  is  imported  from  other  countries.  The  cultivation  of  wlieat  now  extends  to  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  3,164  acres  having  been  under  this  crop  in  1878  in  the 
county  of  Elgin,  and  4,162  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  even  in  Sutherland  91,  and  in 
"Caithness  7  acres.  The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  being  now  about  26,000, 000, 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  home-grown  wheat  consumed  amounts  to  nearly  4  buMiels 
for  each  of  the  population;  but  the  wheat  imported  in  1875araounted  to  about  72,000,000' 
bushels;  raising  the  amount  consumed  to  nearly  7  bowels  per  head  of  the  population, 
treland  is  left  out  of  account,  as  not  being  to  a  great  extent  either  a'wheat-growing  or  a 
wheat-consuming  country.  The  produce  per  acre  is  greater  in  Britain  than  in  any  other 
wlieat-growinc  country,  owing  to  superior  farming,  notwithstanding  disadvantages  of 
climate  and  ouen  of  soil.  The  extent  of  land  now  under  wheat  has,  however,  of  late 
years  diminished,  owing  to  the  foreign  supply,  and  the  high  price  of  butcher-meat, 
making  pasturage  now  profitable.  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States 
In  1877  was  estimated  at  about  365,094,m)0  bushels.  The  chief  wheat-growing  states 
and  their  production  in  1873  were— Iowa.  34,600,000  bushels;  Illinois,  28,417,000  bush- 
els; Minnesota,  28,056,000  bushels;  Wisconsin,  26.822.000  bushels.  The  progress  of 
wheat-cultivation  in  the  western  states  has  been  extremely  rapid.  Iowa  now  produces 
more  wheat  than  any  other  state  of  the  union.  In  1821  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $178,314.  and  of  wheat-flour  at  |4,298,043.  The  total 
exports  of  wheat  in  187$  were  valued  at  $96,872,016,  and  of  wheat  flour  at.  $25,092,826. 
This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  of  wheat- culture  in  previously  unsettled 
regions.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  exported  from  North  America  is  to  Great  Brit 
ain.  Of  the  wheat  imported  into  the  United  Kin^om  in  the  year  1875,  the  United  States 
contributed  45  per  cent;  Russia,  18  per.  cent;  Germany,  12  per  cent;  British  North 
America,  7  per  cent;  Egypt,  4  per  cent;  France,  2i  per  cent;  and  Turkey,  2J  per 
cent. 

WHEATEA&,  or  Pallow-Chat,  Saxicola  csnanihe.B.  bird  of  the  genus  popularly  known 
br  the  name  clmt  (q.v.),  of  the  family  sylviadoB,  a  common  summer  visitant  of  Britain, 
jibounding  on  downs  and  fallow  flclds.  Its  geographic  range  is  wide.  Its  winter  retreat 
is  in  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  chiefly  in  Africa;  its  summer  migrations 
extend  to  the  furthest  n.  of  Europe,  and  to  Iceland  and  Greenlandi  A  few  wheatears 
spend  the  winter  on  the  soutlirrn  coasts  of  England.  The  entire  length  of  the  wheatear 
is  about  6i  in. ;  the  tiiil  is  almost  square;  the  win^  are  long  and  pomted;  and  the  legs 
are  long,  enabling  the  bird  to  hop  about  actively  in  quest  of  food.  Its  food  consists  of 
worms  and  insects,  and  it  may  often  be  swn  perched  on  the  top  of  a  clod  or  stone,  look^ 


ing  out  for  tbem,  and  at  the  ^me  time  on  the  watch  against  enemiea  The  male  is  of 
an  ash-brown  color  on  the  upper  parts;  the  forehead,  a  band  above  the  eyes,  and  the 
throat,  white;  a  black  mark  extending  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  each  eye,  andeinnid- 
ing  behind  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  orifice  of  tlie  ear;  the  wings,  black;  the  rump,  and  iwo- 
thirds  of  the  tail.except  the  two  middle  feathers,  white;  the  tip  of  the  tail,  black;  the 
two  middle  foatliers  of  the  tail,  entirely  black;  the  breast,  buff -color;  the  belly  andflaokg, 
pale  huffy  while.  The  female  is  less  gayly  colored,  brown  and  gray  prevailing.  The 
wheatear  makes  its  nest  in  an  old  wall,  or  in  a  crevice  of  a  quarry  or  gravel-pit,  often  in 
a  deserted  rabbit-burrow,  and  generally  lays  six  pale-blue  eggs.  The  male  has  a  pleasant, 
but  not  loud  song,  and  sings  well  in  confinement,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Thk 
little  bird  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  numbers  are  therefore  annually 
caught,  not  only  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in  England,  where  comparatively  few 
small  birds  are  sought  after  for  such  use.  It  is  chiefl}'  on  the  downs  of  the  s.  of  Eng- 
land, where  vast  flocks  congregate  before  their  autumn  migration,  that  wheatears  are 
caught  for  the  market.  The  shepherds  catch  them  by  means  of  nooses  placetl  in  little 
excavations  made  in  the  ground,  advantage  being  thus  taken  of  the  habits  of  the  bird. 
which  upon  the  least  alarm,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud,  runs  to  hide  \U:\l 
in  any  little  hollow  that  may  be  near.  The  usual  practice  of  the  shepherds  is  to  cut  out 
an  oblong  piece  of  turf,  about  11  in.  by  8,  and  6  in.  thick,  wLich  they  lay  across  the  iKile 
that  is  made,  making  sloping  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  hole,  and  setting  nooses  un  '«.: 
the  turf  in  the  center.  As  many  as  84  dozen  wheatears  have  been  thus  caught  by  a  sin- 
gle shepherd  in  a  day.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  shepherd  and  his  lad  to  look  after  fruu 
500  to  too  of  these  traps.  The  season  for  catching  wheatears  extends  from  the  eL'l  of 
July  to  the  6nd  of  September.  They  are  partly  sent  to  the  London  market,  but  vtrj 
many  are  consumed  at  the  watering-places  on  the  Sussex  coast. 

WHEAT'FLY,  the  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  dipterous  insects,  which  an 
often  very  injurious  to  wheat  crops.  One  of  them,  eeddamyia  iritid  (see  CficiDOMnAii 
sometimes  called  the  Wheat  Muxjb,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  the  distnic- 
tive  Hessian  fly  of  America,  is  too  common  both  on  the  continent  of  £urope  and  ia 
Britain,  but  fortunately  is  not  very  abundant  except  in  particular  yeai-s.  It  is  8uppc>^d 
to  be  the  same  fly  whidi  appeared  in  the  n.  of  New  England  in  1838,  nrobably  imptintii 
from  the  old  world,  and  thence  spi'ead  into  New  York  and  Canada,  aestroying  a  t^oili 
part  of  the  wheat-crop  for  several  years,  and  only  disappearing  on  beinff  starved  out  bj 
a  change  of  crop,  or  by  late  spring- sow  ing  of  wheat.  The  eggs  are  ueposited  in  tU 
wheat  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  and  the  larvae  abstracting  the  juices,  cause  the  grain 
to  shrivel.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in  June,  when  great  numbers  may  Sf>m^ 
times  be  seen  on  wing  in  the  evening,  their  cliief  time  of  activity.  It  is  about  one-tentb 
of  an  inch  in  length,  pale  ocherous  or  orange,  downy,  with  large  black  eves,  and  loog 
slender  legs;  the  male  with  very  long  antennae.  .  Tlie  antennte  of  the  male  allTer  mudiia 
structure-  from  those  of  the  female,  and  are  of  twenty-five  joints,  while  those  of  lie 
female  have  only  thirteen.  The  lai*v»  are  small  and  lemon -colored.  A  little  black 
ichneumon  lays  its  eggs  in  the  larva  of  the  wheat-fly,  and  is  thus  useful  to  the  farmer  ly 
destroying  it. — The  name  wheat-fly  is  also  given  to  species  of  the  genus  ehiaropi  (ste 
Corn-fly),  destructive  to  wheat. 

WHEATLET,  Phillts.  1758-94;  a  native  of  Africa;  was  brought  to  this  countrriB 
1761 ;  purchased  by  Mrs.  Wheatley  of  Boston,  and  by  her  well  educated.  When  yet  i 
girl  she  wrote  many  verses,  and  in  1778,  when  she  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  was  'pnh- 
Iished  her  Poems  on  Variovs  Subjects,  BeUgio^ta  and  Moral,  by  PhMe  WhedUey,  Negro  Str- 
mnt  U>  Mr,  John  WheaUey  of  Boston,  in  New  England,  The  book  was  reprinted  in 
Boston. 

WHEATON,  Prank,  b.  R.  I.,  1833;  became  a  civil  endneer.  and  from  1850  to  1S13 
tvas  engaged  in  the  boundarv  surveys  of  Mexico  and  California.  In  1855  he  becnroe  a 
lieut.  in  the  cavalry  and  look  part  m  the  fort  Kearney  fight  with  the  Cheyenncs.  In 
1861  he  was  made  lieut.col.  of  volunteers,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Bull  Rnn, 
Antietam,  Predericksbtu-g,  Gettysburg,  Harper's  Perry,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylrania. 
and  others.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Cedar  Creek  and  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  lieut-col.  in  the  regular  army,  and  brevet  brig,  and  maj.gen. 
.  WHEATOK,  Henry,  American  jurist  and  diplomatist,  was  b.  at  Providence,  R  L, 
Nov.  27,  1785,  educated  at  Brown  university;  aamitted  to  the  bar  in  1802:  after  wIjicIi 
he  spent  several  years  in  Prance,  and  six  montbs  in  London,  eneaged  in  legal  and  literanr 
Studies.  On  his  cetum  to  America,  he  resided  in  New  Yortt,  where  he  contribirea 
papers  on  international  law  to  the  Naiumul  Advocate,  a  daily  newspaper,  and  wa? 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  marine  coiirt.  In  1815  he  published  a  Digest  of  the  f/nt  pf 
Maritivie  Captures  or  Prises,  which  has  been  commended  as  one  of  the  l)c«t  works  in 
English  on  the  subject.  About  the  same  time  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Meang  of 
tnamtmning  the  Commercial  and  Naval  Inferents  of  the  United  States.  In  1816  lie  i^as 
appointed  reporter  of  the  proceedinjfs  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  a  po^t 
he  filled  until  1827.  His  reports,  filling  twelve  volumes,  a  distingidshcd  German  has 
called  "  the  golden  book  of  American  law;"  and  it  is  considered  by  the  legal  profeffion 
as  a  work  of  extraordinary  ability  and  value.  He  also  made  frequent  contributions  to 
the  North  American  and  American  Quarterly  JReviews,  and  delivered  addresses  before 
literary  societies.    In  1825  he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  statute  laws  of  New  York;  in 
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18S6  be  wrote  his  lAfe  of  WiJSAam  P^ekneg,  of  which  he  furnished  an  abridgment  for 
Sparks's  Amerietm  Biographies.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  eliarge  (Taffairea  to  Denmark, 
aqd  resided  at  Copenhagen  till  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  resident  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1887,  minister  plenipotentiary,  which  post  he  occupied  with  distinguished  credit 
unCiJ  1846.  lu  1831  his  Imtory  of  ihs  Northmen  appeared  at  Philadelphia,  London,  and 
Paris;  in  1886,  his  Sletnents  of  International  Law;  in  1841  his  Etaay,  for  wbich  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  French  institute,  entitled  VUistoire  dv  Ih'oit  des  Oens  en  Europe, 
^dpuis  la  Pain  da  W^stp/utlie  jusquau  Congrh  de  Vienne,  which,  in  1846,  was  publisheii, 
greatly  enlarged,  in  Leipsic  and  Paris,  and  an  English  translation  in  New  York.  This 
work  is  a  standard  authority,  and  its  author  received  the  highest  honors  from  the  learned 
s(pcieties  of  Europe,  and  his  own  countrymen.  Having  retired  from  political  life,  he 
died  at  his  residence  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Mar.  11,  1848. 

WHEAT8T0VE.  Sir  Charles,  physicist  and  electrician,  was  b.  at  Gloucester  in  1802. 
From  school  he  went  to  the  making  of  musical  in-struments,  and  afterward  entered  into 
business  on  his  own  account  in  London.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  manufacturer;  the 
scicntitic  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  instruments  occupied  his  thought; 
he  made  manv  improvements,  and  in  1823  published  a  paper  entitled  New  ExperimentB 
on  Sound.  Endowed  with  remarkable  ingcnnity,  he  produced  numerous  models  and 
appamtas  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  acoustics  and  of  light,  hia  attention  having  been 
di-awn  to  the  latter  by  the  analogies  between  the  two  subjects.  Few  men  have  done  so 
much  toward  enabling  tlie  student  to  apprehend  the  principles  on  which  scientific  Iheo- 
ries  are  based,  particularly  those  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

In  1833  Mr.  Wheatstone  communicated  his  first  paper.  On  Acoustic  Figurei,  to  the 
Royal  so^'icty;  followed  in  1834,  by  Eepeiiments  toMewfurs  the  Velocity  of  Electricity,  in 
w  hich,  with  a  mirror  revolving  800  times  in  a  second,  he  demonstrated  the  velocity  at 
288,000  m.  in  a  second— greater  than  that  of  light.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  King's  college,  London.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a 
lellow  of  the  royal  society;  and  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  college  on  the  velocity  above 
referred  to,  he  anticipated  the  electric  telegraph  by  experimenting  through  4  m.  of  copper 
•  ^vire.  In  May,  1837,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  joint  names  of  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
f-tone,  ••  for  improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sounding  alarms  in  distant  places  by 
means  of  electric  cuiTents  transmitted  through  metallic  circuits."  From  this  instrument, 
>\  hich  had  five  needles,  has  grown  that  system  of  electric  telegraphs  which  now  ramifies 
ov^er  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  working-telegraph — 
insulated  copper  wires  inclosed  in  an  iron  tube — was  constructed  on  the  Blackwall  rail- 
way in  1838. 

'To  enumerate  the  titles  only  of  professor  Wheatstone's  pnpers  on  scientific  subjects, 
find  describe  his  various  inventions,  would  fill  many  pages:  a  few  only  can  be  indicated 
licre.  In  a  paper  on  binocular  vision  laid  before  the  royal  society  in  1838,  he  explained 
the  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  an  instrument  of  liis  invention:  in  1840  he  showed  that, 
l>y  means  of  electro-magnetism,  a  number  of  clocks  far  apart  might  be  kept  going  with 
Absolute  exactitude  from  one  central  clock:  and  in  1843  he  brought  out  his  new  instru- 
ments and  processes  for  determinini?  the  constants  of  a  voltaic  series.  In  1840,  and  again 
in  1843,  the  royal  society  awardeti  him  their  royal  medal— a  high  acknowledgment  of  the 
merit  of  his  researches.  For  along  time  after  that  date,  scarcely  a  year  passed  without 
n  paper  on  some  recondite  scientific  subject,  or  some  new  invention,  or  improvement  on 
former  inventions,  from  the  hand  of  professor  Wheatstone,  which  heightened  his  repu- 
tation, and  procured  him  substantial  pecuniary  reward.  Among  his  inventions  are  his 
cryptograph;  his  autbmatie  telegr?iph  in  two  forms;  his  telegniph  thermometer  and 
barometer,  by  which  an  observer  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  could  read  the  indications  as 
shown  by  the  instruments  on  the  summit;  a  machine  for  the  conversion  of  dynamical 
into  electrical  force  witliout  the  use  of  permanent  magnets,  by  which  large  quantities  of 
electriciiy  can  be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate;  and  an  apparatus  for  conveying  instructions 
to  ennineers  and  steersmen  on  board  large  steam -vessels. 

Profe5»sor  Wheatstone  sjit  many  times  on  the  council,  and  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
royal  society.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  leading  foreign  scientific 
academics,  and  in  1878  he  was  electeti  foreign  associate  of  the  science  department  of  the 
institute  of  France.  In  1868  he  received  from  her  majesty  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  royal  society  bestowed  on  him  its  Copley  medal.  He  was  made 
r.i..D.  in  1869  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     He  died  in  1875. 

W^IIEDON,  Daniel  Dknison,  d.d..  ll.d..  b.  N.  Y. ;  eoucated  at  Hamilton  college, 
and  studied  law.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  Wesleyan 
university,  Connecticut,  1832-43;  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1836,  and  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history  in  the  university  of  Michisjan, 
1845-53.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Met/i^niist  Quarterly  Beview  since  1856,  and  resides 
in  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  Methodist  theologians,  and  his 
treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  his  Commentai-y  on  the  New  Testament  are  well 
known. 

WHEEIi  AND  AXLE,  the  second  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.v.),  is  a  modification  of 
the  lever  (q.v.).  Its  most  primitive  form  is  a  cylindrical  axle,  on  which  a  wheel  con- 
centric with  the  axle,  is  firmly  fastened.  When  employed  for  raising  heavy  weights, 
tbo  weight  is  attached  to  a  rope  which  i^  wound  round  the  axle,  and  the  power  is  applied 
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either  to  a  rope  wound  round  the  grooved  rim  of  the  wbeel,  or  to  a  handle  fixed  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  wheel's  rim  (in  the  latter  case,  the  wheel  may  be  dispensed  with,  unless  it 
is  useful  as  a  conservator  of  momeiitum  [see  Fly- wheel  J,  and  an  ordinary  winch  sub- 
stituted). The  wheel  and  axle  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lever,  whose  extremiiies  are 
not  points  as  in  the  normal  form,  but  the  circumferences  of  circles.  Accordingly  tbe 
power  and  weight  are  not  atiaclied  to  particular  points  in  these  circumferences,  but  to 
cords  wound  round  them,  and  thus  the  imaginaiy  simple  lever  (formed  by  joining  the 
points  where  the  cords  become  uingents  to  the  circles),  is  preserved  unaltered  in  po>ilioQ 
«nd  magnitude.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  are,  that  P  (the  power)  X  the  radius  of 
the  wheel  =  W  (the  weight)  X  the  radius  of  the  axle,  or,  since  the  circumferences  of 
circles  are  proportional  to  their  radii,  that  P:  W::  circumference  of  axle:  circumferi-nce 
of  wheel.  When  there  is  no  wheel,  but  only  a  winch,  the  circumference  descriheci  by 
the  power  in  one  revolution  is  substituted  for  the  circumference  of  the  wlieel.  Tbe 
capstan  and  windUiM  are  simple  and  common  examples  of  this  mechanical  power,  acd 
combinations  of  toothed- wheels,  or  of  wheels  from  one  to  another  of  which  motion  is 
commuoicaCbd  by  an  endless  band,  are  compound  illustraiious  of  the  same.  See  Wind- 
lass. 

WHEEL-AHIM AliOULE.    See  Rotatoria. 

WHEEL,  BSEAKIlfG  ON  the,  a  very  barbarous  mo<le  of  indicting  the  p'lnishmenTof 
death,  formerly  in  use  in  France  and  Germanv,  where  the  criminal  was  placed  on  a 
carriag(i-wheel,  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended  along  the  spokes,  and  ilie  wheel  being 
turned  round,  the  executioner  fractured  his  limb^  by  successive  blows  with  an  iron  bar, 
which  were  repeated  till  death  ensued.  There  vras  considerable  variety  in  the  mode  ia 
wliicli  tbi-j  punishment  was  inflicted,  at  different  times  and  in  different  phiccs.  By  way 
of  terminating  sooner  the  sufferings  of  the  victim,  the  executioner  was  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  deal  two  or  three  severe  blows  on  the  cliest  or  stomach,  known  as  coupf  fU 
grdce;  and  occasionally,  in  France  at  least,  the  sentence  contained  a  provision  thiit  the 
criminal  was  to  be  strangled  after  the  first  or  second  blow.  Mercy  of  this  kind  wa§, 
however,  not  always  allowed  to  be  shown  to  the  victims  of  the  wheel;  when  Patkul,  the^ 
envoy  of  Peter  the  great,  was  put  to  death  on  the  wheel  by  order  of  Charles  XH.  of* 
Sweden,  it  is  said  tlmt  the  oflBcer  in  command  of  the  guard  was  cashiered  by  the  Sweilish 
king  in  con'^equence  of  having  allowed  the  head  to  be  struck  off  before  life  was  extinct 
in  the  mangled  limbs.  The  punisbment  of  the  wheel  was  abolished  in  France  at  tha 
Revolution;  in  Germany,  it  has  been  occasionally  inflicted  during  the  present  century, , 
on  persons  convicted  of  treason  and  parricide. 

WHEEL-WOSK.  The  arrangement  for  conveying  motion  from  one  axis  to  anotucr 
by  means  of  toolbed-wheels,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  it  has  been  In  use  since  the  days  of 
Arcbimed'JS,  and  was  in  use,  probably,  for  many  centuries  before;  but  it  is  only  ii 
modern  times  tbat  the  action  of  such  wheels hr^s  been  critically  examined  and  undersU>o  1. 
To  a  superflciai  observer,  the  action  appears  to  be  extremely  simple;  a  tooth  oi  ilte 
driver  pushes  against  a  tooth  of  the  driven  wheel,  thereby  causing  that  wheel  to  tura 
round;  and,  since  by  this  turning  the  teeth  must  become  diseugaged,  itia  requisite  tbut, 
b'jfore  one  tooth  lot  go,  a  second  tooth  of  the  driver  bo  re:idy  to  tiike  hold  of  anothc-r 
tooch  of  the  driven  wheel.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  the  distances  l>etweeu  tbe 
teeth  on  the  two  wheels  be  alike;  in  other  words,  that  the  diameters  be  proportioaoU  to 
the  number  of  the  teeth. 

When  two  unequal  wheels  act  upon  each  other,  the  smaller  one  turns  fast/ir  than  the 
larger.  Thus,  if  a  wheel  with  60  teeth  work  into  one  of  20,  the  latter  will  turn  3  tiiue^ 
as  quickly  as  the  former;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  trains  of  clock-work  :ire 
arranged.  For  example^  the  great-wJteel  of  a  commoa  house-clock  may  Inive  180  teeth. 
and  may  drive  a  smaller  wheel,  or  pinion  as  it  is  called,  of  15  leaves,  and  in  this  case,  if 
the  great-wheel  turn  once  lu  12  hours,  the  pinon  must  turn  once  in  every  hour;  the  axis 
of  this  pinon  carries  the  minute-hand.  On  the  same  axis  the  liour-xohcel  is  fixed  which 
may  have,  say,  96  teeth,  and  may  drive  a  pinion  of  13  leaves.  This  pinon,  Uien,  miM 
turn  8  times  p^r  hour,  or  once  in  7^  minutes.  On  the  same  axis  with  tbislast-mcntinmd 
pinion  there  is  fixed  the  tfUrd  wheel,  having,  perhaps,  75  teeth,  and  this  drives  a  pinion 
of  10  Icavcji,  which,  turning  7^  times  as  fjist,  must  make  one  turn  per  minute.  On  the 
axis  of  this  hist  pinion  the  escape- ali^^l  is  fixed.  This  escape-wheel  has  30  teeth,  e:ich 
tooth  acting  twice  upon  the  pendulum,  thus  making  60  beata  iier  minute.  In  such  a  cast- 
as this,  tbere  is^  no  difllculty  in  airangiii^:  the  numbers  of  the  teeth,  and  these  may  lie 
varied  in  many* ways,  provided  the  proper  proportions  be  kept.  But  in  other  ca-i?.  a 
•considerable  amount  of  skill,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  labor,  is  required  for  tlic  iH*- 
covcry  of  the  proper  numbers.  Thus,  if  it  be  wished  to  indicate  tbe  moon's  age  on  the 
dial  of  a  clock,  we  must  have  au  index  turning  once  in  the  time  between  new  moon  and 
new  moon.  This  time,  which  astionomers  call  a  lunation,  averages  29  days,  13  bour^, 
44  minutes,  and  nearly  8  seconds  (3.853),  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  tind 
out  what  number  of  teeth  will  produce  this  motion.  The  mouth-wheel  would  nee<i  to 
turn  rather  more  than  69  times  as  slowly  as  the  great- wheel  of  the  clock;  and  if  the 
mean  lunation  had  been  29^  days,  without  the  odd  44  minutes,  the  thing  could  hare 
baen  managed  by  making  a  pinion  of  8  teeth  lead  a  wheel  of  59  teeth,  on  the  axis  of 
which  another  pinion,  say  of  10  teeth  is  fixed,  and  made  to  work^iVk^QD^f  fiO  teeth. 
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Bat  then  sach  an  arrangemeDt  would  go  wrong  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every 
month,  and  in  three  years  would  indicate  new  moon  a  d^  too  early.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  better  train,  we  may  compute  the  number  of  days  in  2,  8,  4,  5  lunations  until  we  get 
Dearly  a  number  of  half-days.  Now,  16  lunations  consist  of  472  days»  11  hours,  45  min- 
uter, or  almost  exactly  945  turns  of  the  great-wheel.  This  proportion  can  be  obtained 
by  causing  a  pinion  of  12  teeth  to  lead  a  wheel  of  81  teeth,  and  another  pinion  also  of  12 
teeth  to  lead  a  wheel  of  105  teeth.  This  arrangement  gives  an  error  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  16  months,  or  hardly  an  hour  in  5  years.  If  still  greater  precision  be  required, 
we  must  carry  the  multiples  further:  88  lunations  make  974  days,  12  hours,  18i  minutes,' 
or  1948  turns  of  the  great-wheel  of  the  clock;  but  then  this  number  1949  has  no  divisor, 
aQd  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  make  awheel  of  1949  teeth;  so  that  we  must  continue 
our  multiples  in  search  of  a  better  train.  In  this  way,  when  great  exactitude  is  desired, 
we  often  encounter  an  unexpected  amount  of  labor.  For  reducing  this  labor,  the  method 
of  continued  fractions  is  employed,  and  the  toil  is  further  lessen^  by  the  use  of  tables 
of  divisors. 

Such  calculations  have  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  orreries,  by  which  the  times 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  shown ;  and  engineers  have  to  make  them,  as  when 
a  screw  of  a  particular  pitch  has  to  be  cut.  If,  for  instanee,  we  liave  to  cut  a  screw  of 
200  turns  to  the  Fi-ench  meter  on  a  lathe  liaving  a  leading  screw  of  4  turns  to  the  English 
inch,  the  axis  of  the  lathe  must  make  50  turns  while  the  screw  makes  39  and  a  fraction, 
since  the  meter  is  89.87079  inches.  By  applying  the  method  of  continued  fractions,  we 
(liiicover  that,  for  2,225  turns  of  Uie  lathe^spindle  there  must  be  1752  tarns  of  the  screw; 
aad  as  these  numbers  can  be  reduced  into  products — viz.,  2,226  into  5x5x89,  and  1752 
into  2x2x2x3x78,  we  can  easily  gut  traius  to  produce  the  required  effect.  From  these 
illudtrationa,  it  is  apparent  that  the  computation  of  the  trains  of  wheel  work  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  doctrine  of  prime  and  composite  numlx^rs. 

The  general  sizes  of  tlie  wheels  and  the  number  of  the  teeth  having  been  fixed 
on,  the  next  business  i»  to  consider  the  shtipe  which  tho^e  teeth  ought  to  have^  Now, 
for  tiie  smooth  and  proper  action  of  machinery,  it  is  essential  that  the  uniform  motion  of 
one  of  the  wheels  be  accompanied  jjy  a  motion  also  equable  of  the  other  wheel.  Two 
corves  have  been  known  to  give  this  quality  of  equable  motion— viz,  the  epicycloid, 
formed  by  rolling  one  circle  upon  another,  and  the  involute  of  the  circle  traced  by 
U»e  end  of  a  thread,  which  is  being  wound  upon  a  <^linder,  or  unwound  from  it. 
But  the  general  character  of  all  curves  which  possess  this  property  has  been  only 
lately  examined.  If  it  were  pmposed  to  construct  two  wheels  which  shall  have  their 
centers  at  the  points  A  and  B  (fig.  1),  and  the  one  of  which  may  make  5  turns  while 
tiie  oilier  makes  8,  we  should  divide  the  distance  AB  into  8  parts,  and  assign  5  of 
thtse  for  AC,  the  radius  of  the  one  wheel,  the  remaining  8  parts  for  the  radius  BC  of 
the  other  wheel.  Wheels  made  of  these  sizes,  and  rolling  upon  each  other,  would  turn 
equably,  and  if  the  circumferences  be  divided  into  5  and  8  parts  respectively,  the  points 
of  division  would  come  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  wheels  turned.  The  circumfer- 
euces  of  these  circles  tiTf^nWed  the  piteh-lines,  and  the  portions  of  them  included  between 
two  teeth  is  called  the  aintanee  of  the  teeth;  the  distance,  or  arc  CD,  on  the  one  wheel 
insLst  be  equal  to  the  distance  CE  on  the  other  wheel,  in  order  that  the  motion  may 
ijnog  the  two  points  D  and  E  together.  For  a  reason  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
we  cannot  use  wheels  with  so  few  as  3  or  5  teeth,  and  therefore  we  subdivide  the  dis- 
tances CD  and  CE  into  some  numb*»r  of  parts,  say  4,  and  thus  obtain  wheels  of  20  and 
13  teeth  instead.  Since  the  tooth  of  the  one  wheel  must  necessarHy  come  between  2 
teeth  on  the  other,  the  distance  between  the  teetli  must  be  halved,  tlie  one  lialf  beuig 
given  for  tooth,  and  the  other  half  for  apace. 

Having  then  divided  off  the  pitch-line  of  the  wheel  B,  as  in  flg.  1,  CD  being  the  dia-. 
tance  of  the  teeth,  CG  the  half  di?«tjmce,  let  us  sketch  any 
contour.  CFGHD,  for  the  shape  of  a  tooth,  and  let  us  exam- 
ine what  should  be  the  characters  of  this  outline.  In  the 
first  place,  the  form  of  this  outline  must  be  repeated  for  each 
tooth;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  line  should  be  symmetric 
from  the  top,  F,  of  the  one,  to  the  top,  I,  of  the  next  tooth, 
in  order  that  the  wheel  may  be  revej-sible  face  for  face.  These 
obvious  conditions  having  been  attended  to,  let  us  cut,  in  thin 
s^beet  brass  or  other  convenient  material,  a  disk  having  this 
outline,  and  let  us  pin  its  center  at  the  point  B.  Having  pre- 
pred  a  blank  disk  on  which  the  outline  of  A  is  to  be  traced, 
let  IIS  slip  it  under  the  edge  of  the  previous  one,  and  pin  its 
center  at  the  point  A.  If,  now,  B  and  A  being  held  fast,  we 
trace  the  outline  of  B  upon  A,  we  move  each  of  them  slightly 
hut  in  the  proper  proportion  forward,  and  make  a  new  trace 
upon  A,  and  so  continue  as  far  as  needed,  we  shall  obtain 
a  multitude  of  curve  lines  marked  upon  A.  The  line  whidi 
envelops  and  touches  all  these  curves  is,  obviously,  the 
proper  outline  for  the  wheel  A;  and  thus  it  appears,   that  Fiat 

whatever  outline,  within  reasonable  limits,  may  have  been  ^      OqIc 

i^sumed  for  the  teeth  of  B,  it  is  always  possible  by  a  geometrical  operation,  to  discover  tiMO 
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proper  corresponding  form  for  the  teeth  of  A.  These  forms  may  be  called  cen^ugaU  to 
each  other,  inasmuch  as,  that  if  the  disk  A  were  now  cnt  out  and  used  as  B  has  been, 
tiie  identic  form  of  B  would  be  reproduced. 

We  may  obtain  a  wliole  series  of  wlieels.  A', A",  A'",  etc.,  from  the  same  origifial 
B;  and  from  A  as  an  original,  we  may  obtain  another  series,  B'.B",B"',  etc.,  having 
various  numbers  of  teeth.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  any  wheel  of  the  series  A  ^ill 
work  accurately  along  witli  any  one  of  the  series  B.  So  far  well;  but  then  the  wheel 
A  of  20  teeth  mav  not  be  like  the  wheel  B  of  the  same  number  of  teeth.  It  beeomefi, 
fhetefore,  a  desiueratum  to  choose  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  B  in  such  a  manner  Uiat  iu 
conjugate  of  the  same  number  of  teeth  may  have  the  same  form; 
by  such  an  aiTsngcment,  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  wheels,  anj 
one  of  which  will  work  with  any  other. 

If  the  number  of  the  teeth  of  B  be  auffmented  indefinitely,  the 
outline  of  the  pitch-liue  will  become  neany  straight;  and  so  draw- 
ing through  G  (flg.  2)  a  straight  line  to  touch  the  pitch-line  of  A. 
we  shall  have  the  pitch-line  of  the  straight  rack,  as  it  is  called, 
which  could  be  worked  by  any  wheel  of  the  series  A.  Therevene 
of  this  rack  would  work  with  any  one  of  the  series  B,  and  iliere- 
fore,  if  the  scries  A  and  B  be  identic  with  eoch  other,  the  rack 
must  be  its  own  reTerse.  Thus  we  obtain  a  very  important  gen- 
eral result— -viz.,  that  if  we  mark  off  along  a  straight  line  dis- 
tances, CD  equal  to  the  desired  interval  lietween  Iha  teeth,  aod 
then  draw  any  line  CELMD,  consisting  of  4  equal  parts,  CiL 
EL,  LM,  MD,  symmetrically  arranged,  all  the  wheels  obtainea 
from  this  as  the  original,  will  work  into  each  other;  and  moreover 
Itei  &  the  forms  thus  obtained  answer  for  internal  as  well  as  external 

teeth. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  choose  any  line  whatever,  subject  to  the  above  condition  of 
symmet^,  for  the  figure  of  the  straight  rack,  we  may  inquire  whether  it  mav  not  be 
arranged  so  as  to  bnng  about  other  desiderata.  This  line,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not 
necessarily  curved ;  it  may  be  composed  of  straight  lines,  or  partly  of  straight  and  partly 
of  curved  lines. 

Tiie  general  appearance  of  this  wavy  line  recalls  that  curve  known  as  the  curve  of 
sines,  which,  indeed,  is  the  simplest  known  curve,  consisting  of  equal  and  symmetric 
undulations,  and  unlimited  in  extent.  By  changing  tlie  ordmates  in  any  ratio,  say  in 
the  ratio  of  PQ  to  PR,  the  waves  of  the  curve  may  be  made  sliailower  or  deeper;  and 
on  studying  the  effects  of  such  a  change,  we  discover  some  new  and  very  important  laws 
concerning  the  contacts  of  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

Beginning  with  the  curve  of  sines  proper,  in  which  the  greatest  ordinate,  8E,  is  eqaal 
to  the  radius  of  a  circle  of  which  CD  is  the  lengtli  of  the  circumference,  it  is  found  tbat 
wheels  traced  from  it  can  only  touch  each  other  at  one  point:  of  course sudi wheels caa- 
not  work,  because  the  solitary  contact  is  now  on  the  back  and  now  on  the  front  of  tlie 
tooth.  In  this  case  the  contour  of  the  tooth  crosses  the  pitch  line  at  an  anfle  of  45'. 
On  deepening  the  teeth,  still  keeping  to  the  same  kind  of  curve,  it  is  found  thai  ti)e 
wheels  begin  to  touch  at  more  points  than  one;  and  when  they  are  made  so  deep  as  that 
the  contour  crosses  the  pitch-line  at  an  angle  of  60",  there  are  always  three  contacts, 
neither  more  nor  less,  if  the  teeth  be  still  further  deepened,  the  contacts  become  more 
numerous;  they  appearand  disappear  in  pairs,  so  that  with  an  inclination  of,  s^,  6^'. 
there  would  be  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  five  contacts.  When  it  becomes  W 17. 
there  are  always  five;  and  with  an  inclination  or  78"  11',  there  are  always  seven  points 
in  contact  at  once. 

Of  these  points  of  contact,  some  are  on  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  others  are  near  the 
top  and  bottom;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  their  action,  are  of  no  use  in 
driving;  tbey  may  be  called  supplementary,  and  tneir  number  is  always  one  less  than 
the  number  of  useful  or  working  contacts.  In  the  system  of  seven  contacts,  foor 
are  useful^  two  of  them  being  forward,  and  two  backward,  so  that  /wo  teeth  arc 
always  in  action  at  once;  an  arrangement  by  which  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
equality  of  the  teeth  is  secured  hy  their  wearing. 

When  two  properly  formed  wheels  are  put^in  motion,  the  points  of  contact  move 
also,  and  describe  a  peculiarly  shaped  line,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  primary  form  adopted  for  the  tooth  of  the  sti*ai|^u  rack.  Conversely,  K  this 
path  of  the  points  of  contact  be  first  assumed,  and  the  law  of  motion  in  it  be  observed, 
the  form  of  the  tooth  of  any  wheel  may  thence  be  obtained;  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
most  convenient  way  of  making  the  delineation. 

In  fi<r.  3,  the  form  of  tlie  straight  rack  and  the  corresponding  shape  of  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  of  20  are  shown  in  contact,  the  depth  of  the  tooth  being  such  as  to  give  five  con- 
tacts, which  in  the  drawing  are  at  the  ^v^  points  marked  0.  If  we  suppose  the  rack  to  be 
slid  upward,  carrying  the  wheel  along  with  it,  the  points  of  contact  will  change;  and 
when  the  motion  has  been  one-eighth  part  of  the  interval  between  two  teeth,  these  points 
will  occupy  the  positions  marked  1.  When  a  motion  of  another  eighth  is  made,  the  two 
upper  contacts  on  the  left  hand  merge  into  one,  and  are  about  to  disappear;  at  the 
Mune  instant,  two  new  contacts  begin  at  the  lower  point,  marked  2;  and  tiiua  the  motiim 
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contfttics  In  the  order  of  the  numbers  marked  along  the  peculiarly  shaped  path  of  the 

points  of  contact  Those  contacts  which  occur  along  the 

cr<^si  ng  lines  of  th'e  curve  are  working  contacts;  those 

whicli  happen  along  the  two  external  arcs,  are  supple- 

inentarv.  When  the  form  of  this  path,  and  the  posi- 
tions 01  the  successive  points  in  it  have  been  obtained 

by  calculation,  the  outline  of  any  wheel  is  easily  traced 

geometrically. 

In  well -constructed  machinery  there  should  never 

\re  fewer  than  seven  contacts  in  the  system,  since  of 
these  only  four  are  working;  and  therefore  only  two 
teeth  are  fully  engaged ;  and  it  is  necessary  tliat  two 
teeth  be  engaged  at  once,  in  order  that  the  wearing 
may  tend  to  remove  any  unavoidable  inequalities  or 
workmanship. 

When  we  attempt  to  delineate  the  forms  of  wheels 
with  few  teeth  by  help  of  any  of  these  orbits,  we  find 
that  the  contours  overlap  each  other;  in  such  cases 
the  following  tooth  of  the  conjugate  wheel  effaces,  as 
it  were,  the  trace  belonging  to  the  preceding  tooth; 
and  the  contacts,  though  still  holding  good  of  the  jKeo- 
mctrical  curves,  become  mechanically  impossible. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are  lirtits  below  which  we  cannot 
go  in  the  numbers  of  the  teeth.  If  the  overlapping 
occur  at  the  shoulder  of  the  tooth  some  of  the  useful 
contacts  are  wanting;  but  when  the  replication  is  only 
nt  the  point  of  the  tooth,  the  want  of  the  supplemen- 
tary conUict,  occasions  no  inconvenience.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  different  cases  shows  that,  with  seven 
contacts,  the  smallest  numbers  which  can  be  used  on 
the  three  systems  just  mentioned  are  19,  17.  and  11, 
so  that  the  system  of  epicycloidal  teeth  has,  in  this 
respect,  the  advantage  over  the  others.  Clock  pinions,  then,  should  not  have  fewer  than 
eleven  leaves.  This  method  of  considering  the  subject  was  first  published  by  the  writer 
of  this  article  in  A  New  General  Theory  of  the  Teeth  of  Wuels  (Edinburgh,  1»52). 

It  remains  to  cut  the  actual  wheels  to  the  shapes  thus  formed.  The  essentials  of 
the  operation  are  these:  The  blank  wheel  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  a  large  divided  cir- 
cle, which  can  be  turned  round  and  held  in  any  desired  position.  A  cutter,  generally  a 
revolving  cutter,  is  brought  down  upon  the  blank,  so  as  to  notch  out  the  space  between 
two  t^cth;  this  done,  the  circle  is  turned  round  by  the  proper  number  of  oivisione,  and 
another  space  is  cut,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  gone  over. 
In  order  that  the  work  be  well  done,  it  is  essential  that  the  cutter  be  truly  shaped ;  and 
when  the  edges  get  blunted  by  use,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  spoiling  the  shape  in 
the  resharpening.  Whatever  system  be  followed,  the  form  of  the  tooth  varies  from  one 
Qomber  to  another,  so  that  the  cutter  which  answers  for  a  wheel  of  dO  cannot  do  for  one 
of  30  teeth ;  and  hence,  when  accurate  results  are  wanted,  tbere  must  be  a  cutter  for 
each  wheel.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  so  many  chtters.  each  requiring  to  be 
cnrefully  made,  the  slovenly  practice  is  too  often  followed  of  having,  perhaps,  two  cut- 
ters, one  to  be  used  for  pinions,  the  other  for  wheels;  and  the  result  is  the  intolerable 
noise  which  is  so  common  in  mills,  and  which,  if  properly  understood,  should  be  ti^e^ 
as  an  indication  of  unnecessary  expenditure  of  power. 

When,  as  in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches,  multitude  of  wheefe 
are  to  be  cut  of  one  size,  careful  attention  can  be  given  to  the  shape  of  the  cutter.  The 
labor  is  economized  by  binding  a  considerable  number  of  blanks  together  on  the  divid- 
ing engine,  and  plowing  out  the  teeth  of  the  whole  of  them  at  once.  For  the  small  wheels, 
technically  called  pinions,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  fixed  on  the  dividing-engine, 
pinion-wires  are  used;  these  are  wires  of  brass  or  steel  drawn  through  holes  of  the  proper 
8hapc.  and  having  the  leaves  running  all  along  them.  The  watchmaker  removes  the 
leaves  from  those  parts  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  thus  obtains  the  pinion  and  its 
axle  in  one  piece;  in  this  way  he  gains  the  advantages  of  solidity  and  economy  of  work- 
manship. 

Among  the  many  purposes  to  which  wheel-work  is  applied,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  an  une(|uabie  motion  is  wanted.  Thus,  in  the  construction  of  an  orrery,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  while  one  index  turns  uniformly  to  show  the  time,  another  may  turn  so  ns  to 
show  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  In  that  case  the  variations  of  the 
velocity  are  small,  and  it  is  enougli  to  divide  the  teeth  unequally,  as  the  slight  inequal- 
ity can  hardly  affect  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  But  when  the  changes  of  velocity 
arc  con^^idenible,  the  matter  must  be  more  carefully  looked  into.  If  we  suppose  the 
pitch-lines  of  two  wheels  to  be  uneven,  and  to  roll  upon  each  other  without  regard  to 
the  positions  of  their  centers,  the  forms  of  teeth  to  be  arranged  upon  those  pitch-lines 
may  be  traced  out  almost  in  the  manner  already  explained  for  round  wheels.  The  pitch- 
line  must  be  divided  into  equal  distances,  and  the  disk  must  receive  a  half-sliding,  half-     ^ 
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turning  motion,  so  that  the  pitch-lins  may  pass  tlirough  the  point  C  (fig.  4)  alwaytpcr 
pendicularly  to  the  line  AB,  which  is  theline  of  centers  for  ronnd  wheels.  The  combi- 
nation of  this  motion  with  the  proper  motion  of  the  points  of  contact  gives  true  forms 
for  the  teeth. 

Thus,  the  form  of  the  tooth  can  he  ohtuined  when  that  of  the  pitch-line  is  known. 
Now,  when  two  disks,  turning  on  fixed  centers,  touch  each  other  at  any  point  out 
of  the  straight  line  joining  these  centers,  there  is  a  slipping  of  the  one  surface  over  ilic 

other;  and  therefore,  in  order  that  the  pitch  linos 
may  roll  together,  they  must  be  so  shaped  as  that  ihc 
point  of  contact  may  be  in  the  line  of  cenlerj*.  It 
can  be  shown  that,  for  any  assumed  contour  of  ihc 
wheel  A,  another  coutomr  having  its  center  at  B,  ami 
rolling  upon  A,  is  possible.  But,  except  in  one  or 
two  special  cases,  the  working  out  of  the  problem 
has  not  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  enough  hrre 
to  mention  the  single  case  of  elliptic  wheels.  Ttjc 
action  of  these  is  founded  on  tlie  well-known  prop- 
erty of  the  ellipse,  that  the  sum  of  tlie  distances  of 
any  point  in  it  from  the  two  foci  is  constant,  and  that 
the  curve  makes  equal  angles  with  these  two  lines. 
J.     ,  -  Hence  two  equal  ellipses  turning  on  their  foci,  wben 

their  centers  are  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse,  will  roll  upon  each  other;  and  teeth  formed  upon  these  as  pitch-lines 
will  work  perfectly.  When  the  ellipsjjs  have  their  major  and  minor  axes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  4,  the  focus  is  at  one-flfth  part  of  the  major  axis  from  one  end;  and  there- 
fore one  focus,  at  one  part  of  the  revolution,  moves  lour  times  as  fast— at  another  part. 
four  times  as  slowly — as  the  other  focus. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  wheels  has  to  be  quite  at  rest  during  part  of  the  motion  of  the 
other  wheel.  This  is  accomplished  by  causing  some  part  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  be  sta- 
tionary, to  bear  upon  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
movinff-wheel  which  is  concentric  with  its  axis.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  arrangement  for  counting  wheels  shown 
in  fig.  5.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  count  and  record 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  B.  As  this  wheel  turns  round,  a 
pin  E  attached  to  it  enters  into  the  slit  GH,  and  thus  carries 
the  wheel  A  round  as  long  as  the  pin  remains  in  the  slit,  that 
is,  until  Uie  slit  GH  be  brought  into  the  position.  IK.  As 
soon  as  £  leaves  the  slit  at  I,  there  would  be  no  f  urtlier  con- 
nection between  the  two  wheels,  and  A  could  be  moved  any- 
how, altogether  independently  of  B.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  disk  B  is  made  nearly  five-sixths  entire,  and  pails  of 
A  are  scooped  out  between  the  slits  so  as  to  receive  and  to  fit 
B.  By  this  means  A  is  prevented  from  being  turned  cither 
backward  or  forward  until  the  pin  E  again  comes  into  one 
of  the  slits.  When  tijis  happens,  the  projecting  part  at  G 
finds  room  in  the  recess  F.  If  there  be  seven  slits.  GIT,  round 
the  wheel  A,  and  if  B  turn  once  in  twenty -four  hours,  an 
index  attached  to  A  would  show  the  days  of  the  week ;  and  ^^  ^ 

the  index  miffht  be  made  to  be  stationary  all  day,  the  change 

being  effected  during  the  night.  Another  example  of  this  kind  of  interrupted  motion 
is  seen  in  the  ordinary  dead-beat  clock  escapement,  in  which  the  detaining  surface  of  liie 
fallet  is  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  crutch. 

When  the  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other,  beveled  wheels  are  used.  Just  as  comcion 
ivheels  may  be  regarded  as  fiuted  cylinders,  beveled  wheels  may  be  described  as  finu^ 
cones  having  a  common  apex.  The  principles  which  regulate  the  formation  of  the  tctth 
of  these  are  the  same  as  for  plane  wheels,  but  the  application  of  these  principles  U  con 
siderably  more  intricate,  oince  both  the  teeth  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  tapereii. 
it  is  impossible  to  notch  out  the  intervals  by  means  of  a  revolving  cutter.  Attempts  hav*' 
been  made  to  construct  machinery  for  p  ;ning  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  cutter  movin::  in 
a  line  toward  the  apex  of  the  cone,  but  he  complexity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  the  process,  have  prevented  its  introduction ;  and  thus  the  accurate  formation  of 
beveled  wheels  has  still  to  be  accomplished  by  hand. 

WHEELER,  Nathaniel,  b.  Watertown,  Conn.,  1830;  received  an  ordinary  cdum- 
tlon,  and  engaged  in  manufacturing.  In  1850  Allen  B.  Wilson  brought  to  his  notice 
certain  inventions  and  improvments  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing-machines.  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  others  furnished  the  necessary  capital,  and  in  1852  a  patent  was  obtained, 
and  the  "Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufacturing  company"  was  founded.  The  imracDSc 
works  of  thia  establishment  are  now  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.    8ee  BEWiNG-MAcnniKa 

WHEELER,  William  Adolphus,  b.  Malonc,  N.  Y.,  1819;  entered  the  university  of 
Vermont,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  w(l< 
for  some  time  district  attorney  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  which  he.  ]cepre6ented  ux  tk 
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assetnWy  in  185(M(1.  He  served  in  the  New  York  scnftte  in  185&-59,  was  president  of 
the  New  York  constitutional  convontiou,  18()7-68,  ti  Member  of  the  37th,  4l8t,  42d, 
43d,  and  44th  congresseB;  and  during  the  43d  ciiairmau  of  the  special  coiunnltee  whicli 
Avent  to  Louisiana  and  brought  about  tiie  "  Wheeler  compromise."  Ho  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  IS'tlSU  He  has  shown  high  legal  atUiiumeuts  uud  a  balanced 
judgment. 

WHEELER,  William  AnoLpntJS,  1833-75;  b.  Mapg. ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college, 
1853,  and  for  some  years  taught  Rchool.  In  1859  he  became  the  assistant  of  Worcester 
in  the  compilation  of  his  dictionary,  and  afterward  did  important  work  in  the  revision  of 
We*;3ter's  dictionary  and  in  editing  Hole's  Biographmil  Dictionary  and  the  Dickem 
jyi'^tionai'y.  From  1867  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Biistou  public  library.  ^ 

VHEKTiE^BA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  &;^9mn<M(9,  sub-order  paj!>»72V>na«d(9. 
The  word  of  W.  ebenv»,  a  native,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, is  imported  into  Britain  under  the  name  of  American  eJxmy,  it  is  very  hard,  of  a 
brownish-green  color,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  employed  by  cabinetmakers  and  musicalr 
instrument  makeft. 

WHEEIiIHG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  West  Virdnia,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  both  sides  or  Wheeliufi;  creek.  40  m.  direct,  and  92  by  river,  below  Pitts- 
burg. The  city  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  rise  to  the  Alloghanies,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  of  the  river  division  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  railways.  The  great  national  road  here  crosses  the  Ohio,  over  which  is  a  wire 
suspension-bridge,  1010  ft.  long.  The  hills  around  the  city  are  full  of  bituminous  coal, 
which  sells  for  Id.  a  bushel.  In  1864  there  wei-e  49  steamboats,  numerous  foundries, 
nnd  other  metallurgic  works,  glass-houses,  paper-mills,  flour-mills,  breweries,  tanneries, 
etc. ;  and  2  daily  newspaper     Pop.  '70,  19,280. 

WHEELING  (cmte),  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  and  co.  seat  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  '80, 
31,266.  The  city,  which  has  a  length  of  5  m.  along  the  river,  has  a  custom-house,  which 
is  also  used  as  a  United  States  court-house,  and  post-offlce,  a  state-house,  an  opera-house, 
and  odd-fellows  hall,  etc.  There  are  banks,  a  public  library,  a  college  for  women  and  9 
newspapers.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  contains  many  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. It  was  settled  in  1774,  incorporated  in  1806,  and  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
state  since  the  separation  of  West  Virginia  from  Virginia,  except  in  the  years  1870-75. 

W^HEELOCK.  Eleazar,  d.d.,  1711-79;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1732; 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Con^gational  church,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1735;  established  a  school 
jtt  Lebanon  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  from  which  afterward  grew  Dartmouth 
college;  He  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H..  1770,  and  was  the  president  of  the  new  college 
for  9  years.     He  publijBhed  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  School, 

WHEELOCK,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1754-1817;  b.  Conn.;  studied  3  years  at  Yale  col- 
lege; went  with  his  father  to  Hanover,  1770,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1771; 
was  tutor,  1772^74;  repi-esetited  Hanover  in  the  legislature.  1775;  served  for  a  time  in  the 
coulinental  army;  became  lieut.col.  and  maj. ;  was  on  Gates's  staff;  elected  president  of 
the  colleire  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1779;  visited  England,  1788,  to  obtain  funds;  was 
shipwrecked  off  cape  Cod  and  lost  his  money  nnd  papers;  was  removed,  1815,  on  account 
of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  restored  in  2  years.  He  published  Sketc/ies  of  Dart- 
month  G(Mcge. 

WHEELWRIGHT,  Johk,  1594-1679;  b.  England;  graduated  Cambridge,  1614; 
vicar  of  Bilsby,  16)^3-31;  suspended  by  Laud  for  nonconformity;  came  to  America,  1686; 
pastor  at  Braintree,  Mass.  His  adoption  of  the  religious  views  of  his  relative,  Ann 
Hutchinson,  alienated  Mr.  Wilson  pastor  of  the  Boston  church;  this  and  a  sermon  con- 
sidered seditious  caused  his  banisliuieut  from  the  colony  by  the  general  court,  1688.  He 
went  to  New  Hampshire,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter;  organized  a  church;  removed 
with  a  part  of  tlio  church  to  Wells,  Me.*;  returned  to  Massachusetts,  1646;  was  minister  at 
Hampton,  16i6-54:  went  to  England  and  was  well  received  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  hisclassnuite;  returned,  1660;  pastor  of  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He  published  a  reply  to 
Thomas  Welde's  Jferrw?'/?/*  Jlmmrr/nwa. 

WHEELWRIGHT,  William;  1798-1873;  b.  Mass.;  became  a  sailor,  and  engaged  in 
trading  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  In  1835  ho  undertook  to  establish  a  line  of 
steamers  on  the  w.  coast,  and  the  result  was  the  great  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company. 
From  1842  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Souili 
American  railroads,  the  most  important  being  that  from  Caldera  across  the  Andes  to 
Rosario  on  the  Parana,  934  m.,  opened  in  1872.  Wheelwright  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  telegraph  system  and  lighting  by  gas  into  South  America. 

WHELK,  Buednum  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  moUusks,  of  the  family  Imceinidfp.  The 
shell  is  ovate,  turreted.  and  more  or  less  ventricose;  its  mouth  ovate,  eniarginate,  or 
produced  into  a  veiy  short  canal  below,  the  outer  Up  expanded,  the  inner  lip  usually 
thia  and  smooth  within.  The  operculum  ia  homy.  The  animal  has  a  broad  Ijead,  with 
two  tcntacula,  with  the  base  of  which  the  stalks  bearing  the  eyes  are  united,  the  pro- 
boscis is  large,  and  the  tongue  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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rasping  flubfitances  used  for  food-^lmost  nny  animal  substance  being  welcome  for  this 
use— or  for  perforating  the  shells  of  other  mollusks  in  order  to  prey  upon  tiiem.  There 
are  about  20  known  species,  chiefly  found  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  colder  piirts  of  ilie  world. 
The  British  coasts  produce  several  species,  of  which  the  most  abundant  is  the  CoMMOif 
Whelk  (R  undatum).  It  occurs  from  low- water  marli  to  a  depth  of  lOO  fatUomD,  U 
Home  times  8  in.  in  length,  grayish  or  brownish  white,  with  numerous  raised  ridges  and 
.  spinil  striee.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemi 
sphere,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  mollusks  of  the  arclic  regions.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  cooked  simply  by  boiling,  and  is  generally  eaten  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.  Great  quantities  are  consumed  in  London,  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes.  In 
former  limes,  whelks  would  appear  to  have  l)cen  more  highly  esteemed  than  uow. 
Eight  thousand  of  them  were  provided  for  JJie  enthnxaization  feast  of  William  WorUoin, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1504.  Yet  on  some  pjirts  of  the  British  coasts,  vis  on  tbosic 
of  Scotland,  whelks  arc  never  eaten,  a  preludioe  existing  against  tliem  as  unsuitable  for 
food.  The  whelks  brought  to  the  London  market  are  mostly  x>btained  by  dredging.  On 
the  coast  of  Galloway,  where  they  are  used  as  a  bait  for  catching  cod,  they  are  procured 
by  letting  down  Imskels  containing  pieces  of  lish  in  alvout  10  tathoms  of  water.  The 
baskets  being  taken  up  next  day,  arc  found  to  contain  many  whelk^which  have  crept 
into  them  to  feed  on  the  garbage.  The  name  whelk  (or  wilk)  is  popularly  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  periwinkle,  the  whelk  being  known  by  that  of  buehe. — ^Therc  are  more 
than  100  fossil  species  of  whelk  in  the  miocene  formations. 

WEEIiK,  or  Bgbccle.  These  are  terms  used  by  the  older  English  writers,  and  by 
Dr.  Ci'aigie  in  recent  times,  to  signify  the  cutaneous  disorder  uow  commonly  knowo  as 
acne.  The  simple  whelk,  the  black  whelk,  the  invetemte  whelk,  and  the  crimson 
whelk,  correspond  to  aene  simpler,  acne  punctata,  acne  indurata^  and  aene  romeea  of  tbe 
more  modern  dermatologists.  The  symptoms  of  the  crimson  whelk,  or  ficryiface.  must 
have  l)een  carefullv  observed  by  our  great  dramatist  before  he  could  have  written  Fluel- 
len's  graphic  description  of  Bardolph:  '*  His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knol^i. 
and  names  of  Arc,  but  his  lips  plows  at  his  nose;  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  Are,  sometimes 
plue,  and  sometimes  red." — KingHJunry  K,  act  ill.  sc.  vL  The  cMnwheUc  is  the  old  name 
for  the  affection  now  Itnowu  as  tycoM  or  mentagra, 

WH£WELL,  Wn.i.i\M,  d.d.,  was  b.  in  1795  at  Lancaster.  His  father  intended 
him  for  his  own  trade — that  of  a  joiner;  but  the  boy  having  excelled  at  school  in  mathe- 
matics was  persuaded  to  go  to  Cambridge.  He  entered  at  Trfnity  college,  and  gradn- 
ated  (second  wrangler,  and  second  Smith's  prize-man)  b.a.  in  181o.  He  became  a  fel- 
low, and  afterwara  a  tutor  of  Trinity,  where  also,  for  many  years,  he  acted  as  a  snc- 
ccssful  "coach,"  or  private  tutor.  In  1820  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socictv. 
Between  1828  and  1882  he  was  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Cambridge;  and  between  1S3S 
and  1855,  professor  of  moral  theology,  or  casuistry.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity;  and  in  the  same  vear,  he  was  president  of  the  British  association  at  its  meeting 
at  Plymouth.  He  was  also,  for  a  time,  president  of  the  geological  society.  In  1855  Iw 
became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  died  at  Trinity  (1866),  in 
consequence  of  injuries  susudned  through  a  fail  when  riding. 

Whewell,  when  he  acted  as  a  private  tutor,  produced  several  text-books  on  mathe- 
matical subjects  (one  of  which,  his  Dynamics  [182iB],  is  deservedly  admired),  which  were 
for  a  time  popular,  but  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  superseded.  He  also  contributed 
a  variety  of  papers  to  the  transactions  of  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and  to  scientific 
journals,  and  to  the  reviews.  In  some  of  these,  he  treated  of  suoh  subjects  as  tlie  tides, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat;  in  others,  of  alistruse  and  recondite  subjects,  litenu?, 
historical,  and  metaphysical.  Later  in  life,  while  he  continued  to  write  papers  of  tliis 
class,  he  concentrated  his  powers  mainly  on  the  production  of  large  works.  Among  tlic 
most  important  of  his  l)ooks  are — Astronofny  and  Omeral  Physics  considered  in  Referenee 
to  Natural  Theology,  being  the  third  Bridgewater  treatise  (Loud.,  1833);  History  of  Ike 
Induelioe  Sciences,  from  the  EarUest  to  tfie  PrcMiU  THmes  (3  vols.,  Lond.,  1837);  The 
Philosophy  of  Hie  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  vpon  amir  History  (2  vols.,  Lond^,  1840);  Thi 
Kle/nenU  of  Morality,  including  PoUty  (Lond.,  1855).  Among  his  other  works  aro—Tht 
'  Plurality  of  Worlds,  which  hiid  considerable  popularity  from  its  subject;  The  Hutory  *>/ 
Scientific  Ideas,  Novum  Orgnnum  Benovatnm;  Notes  on  ilie  ArcMtedure  of  Gi'rnuM 
Chfircfies;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  I%ilosophy  in  England;  Indications  of  the  Crea- 
tor; tnmslalion  of  Goctlie's  Herman  and  Dorothea;  translation  of  Auerbach's  Prefesunr* 
Wife;  translation  of  Grotius's  Rights  of  Peace  and  War;  a  translation  of  Plato's  works: 
and  Tfie  Platonic  Dialogues  foi'  English  Readers.  Besides  these  books,  he  published  msay 
essays,  as  vet  uncollected.  His  last  composition,  so  fur  as  is  known,  is  an  attack  on 
Comtc  and  Positivism,  which  appeared  in  Maemillan*s  Magazine  after  his  death. 

Whewell's  acquisiticms  were  most  various;  it  would  have  been  sufficient  oocupstion 
for  the  lives  of  most  book-worms  to  have  made  them.  His  writings,  again,  were  so 
various  and  voluminous,  it  might  be  thou^t  sufficient  emidovment  of  the  life  of  a  mere 
clever  book-maker  to  have  produced  tliem.  Whewell  was  neither  book- worm  nor  book- 
maker. A  clear-headed  student,  he  was  always  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge;  s 
vigorous  and  independent  thinker  and  writer,  he  was  always  giving  forth  the  resuHsof 
his  studies  to  the  public;  and  having  thus  proceeded  during  a  long  life  of  aimmst  onifi- 
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errupted  good  health,  he  may  be  taken  aa  Jllustrating  what  at  the  best  may  be  achieved 
>y  a  man  of  ambition,  ability,  and  unflagging  industry,  without  genius.  He  Mae  nowise 
uporticial,  like  many  pretenders  to  encyclopcedic  knowledge;  lie  was  really  master  of 
ill  that  could  be  learned  on  a  great  many  subjects.  It  has  been  said  of  him',  **  knowl^ 
dge  was  his  forte,  omniscience  his  foible;''  but  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  a  man  can 
rave  and  strain  after  too  much  knowledge,  if  it  be,  as  his  was,  thorongh  knowledge, 
{is  chief  ambition  was  to  gntsp,  survey,  and  co-on)inaie  tho  sciences;  and  he  did  excel- 
ent  scTvice  both  to  science  and  history  in  the  effort  to  gratify  it.  The  task  suited  one 
»f  his  extraordinary  acquisitions,  good  sense,  and  philosophic  comprehension.  Had  he 
>ecn  a  man  of  more  imagination  and  ingenuity,  he  might,  of  course,  have  been  better 
mploved  In  endeavoring  to  advance  some  single  science.  As  he  was,  this  was  beyond 
lim:  lie  made  some  original  investigation^;  but  the  results  must  be  pronounced  unim- 
portant. 

Whewell  was  a  large,  strong,  erect  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a  loud  voice.  He  was 
n  effective  preacher  and  lecturer,  though  in  both  characters  wanting  in  that  **8ome- 
hlng"  which  wins  and  rivets  the  hearer.  He  was  accused  of  being  arrogant;  and  hid 
general  bearing  ^ve  color  to  the  charge.  A  story,  long  current,  may  be  lold  as  ilius- 
rating  at  once  his  varied  knowledge  and  his  personal  relalions  to  his  brother  fellows. 
ie  uHC'd  so  to  overwhelm  with  his  learning  the  company  at  the  fellows'  table  and  in  the 
omblnation  room,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  put  him  down.  Some  fellows  got 
ip  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  music  from  scattered  articles  in  old  reviews,  with  which 
hey  presumed  he  would  be  unacquainted.  They  then  made  Chinese  mui4c  the  subject 
•f,  as  it  were,  a  casual  convei*sation  at  table.  For  a  time,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit, 
ic  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  When  they  had  about  ekhansled  themselves,  how- 
•ver,  he  remarked:  *'il  was  imperfectly,  and  to  some  extent  incorrectly,  informed 
egardin^  Chinese  muac  when  I  wrote  the  articles  from  which  y<m  liave  drawn  your 
ntVirmation."  They  were  caught  in  their  own  trfip,  and  had,  as  ou  other  occasions,  to 
ubmit  to  be  instructed. 

WHEY.  When  any  substance,  possessing  the  property  of  coagulating  casein,  ie 
,dded  to  milk,  the  coagulated  casein  separates  in  flakes  and  clots,  and  sinks  to  the  bot- 
om,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  curds;  while  the  supernatant,  straw-colored  fluid  is 
:nown  as  the  tchey.  Cheese-making  affords  the  principal  source  of  whey,  which,  thus 
•btained,  forms,  like  butter-milk,  a"  very  valuable  kind  of  drink.  The  whey  of  goat's 
nilk  is  regarded  as  specially  beneficial,  and  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  large 
8tablishment8  have  been  set  up  for  carrying  out  the  whey-cure,  either  alone  or  in  associa- 
ion  with  the  grape-cure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  were  the  cases  judiciously 
elected,  much  good,  in  the  way  of  eliminating  morbid  matter,  might  be  effected  in  a  few 
veeks  by  confining  the  patients  to  a  diet  of  brown  bread,  grapes,  and  whey;  wliile,  on 
he  other  hand,  many  diseases  might  be  much  aggravated  by  that  treatment.  In  ordi- 
lary  medicine,  we  recognize  several  useful  varieties  of  whey,  as:  White  wine  whey, 
ircjiared  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  sherry  to  a  tumbler  of  heated  milk  to  coagulate  the 
aseiu.  On  decanting  off  the  whey  from  the  curds,  and  sweetening,  we  obtain  a  f«ivor- 
te  sudorific  draught,  which  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  a  sudorific  at  bedtime, 
^'lienever  there  is  a  threatening  of  incipient  cold  in  the  head.  Vi^eam  of  tarlar  whey 
nd  niter  whey — the  former  prepared  by  Iwiling  100  grains  of  crcam  of  tartar  in  a  pint  erf 
lilk,  and  the  latter  by  the  similar  use  of  niter — act  in  the  same  way  m  wine  whey,  but 
lore  powerfully.    Tamarind  whey  has  been  already  described  in  the  article  on  that  fruit. 

WHIG,  the  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  colonial  cause  during  the  controversy 
etween  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
'*he  adherents  of  the  crown  were  called  torles  or  loyalists.  The  term  whig  lost  its  polit- 
ial  significiition  in  this  coiintry  till  1833,  when  it  was  revived,  and  assumed  by  tlie 
pponents  of  Jackson,  who  then  dropped  the  name  of  national  republicans,  by 
rhich  they  had  been  known  and  took  that  of  whigs,  imitating  the  English  whiga, 
.liose  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  throne  they  compared  to  their  own  opposition  to 
ackson's  extensive  use  of  the  veto-power.    For  its  history,  see  United  States. 

WHIG  AND  TOBY,  the  names  which  for  the  Inst  two  centuries  have  been  popularly 
pplied  to  twf»  opposite  political  parties  in  Great  Britain.  Both  were  at  first  names  of 
f?proach.  Whig  was  originally  a  nickname  of  the  peasantry  of  the  western  lowlands  of 
coiland,  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a  word  or  sound  used  by  them  in  driving  their 
orses;  by  others,  from  whig,  "an  acetous  liquor  subsiding  from  sour  cream." — Jamieion, 
ts  next  application  was  to  the  bands  of  Covenanters,  chiefly  from  the  west  of  Scotland, 
fho,  subsequently  to  the  murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  look  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
lent,  and  after  gaining. some  successes  in  encounters  with  the  king's  troops,  were 
cfeated  at  Bothwell  bridge.  Thence  the  name  whig  (or  whigamore)  came  to  be 
astened,  first  on  the  whole  Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland,  and  afterward  on  those 
English  politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court,  and  treat  Protestant 
oiiconformists  with  leniency.  The  word  ft>ry— said  to  be  derived  from  ttrra,  tora.  in 
rish,  "give,  give,"  or  "stand  and  deliver" — was  first  given  to  certain  bauds  of  out- 
iws,  half-robber,  half-insurgent,  professing  the  Roman  Catholk;  faith,  who  harassed 
he  English  in  Ireland;  and  was  thence  applie<l  reproachfully  to  all  who  were  supposed 
0  be  abettors  of  the  imaginary  popisli  plot;  and  then  generally  to  persons  who  refused  . 
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to  concur  in  the  exclusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne.  These  two  nick 
names,  which  came  into  use  about  1G80,  immediately  became  familiar  wortU,  ami  have 
since  been  retained  as  designations  of  two  opposite  political  sides — the  tories  being,  gien- 
erally  speaking,  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  England  without  cbaogc, 
and  the  supporters  of  regal,  ecclesiastical,  and  aristocratic  authority ;  while  the  whigs 
have  been  tlie  advocates  of  such  changes  in  the  constitution  as  tend  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  The  most  sweeping  constitutional  change  of  the  present  centuzy  whicli  the 
whigs  have  carried  is  the  reform  bill  of  1833.  Each  party,  while  preserving  within  cer. 
tain  limits  a  general  consistency  of  purpose,  has  undergone  many  changes  in  its  prin- 
ciples, professions,  and  modes  of  action  with  the  altering  circumstances  of  the  countr)'; 
and  among  i>erson8  who  have  been  considered  adherents  of  each  side  at  any  given  lime, 
there  have  seldom  been  wanting  a  variety  of  more  or  loss  distinctive  ^ades  of  opinion. 
A  division  in  the  ranks  of  either  party  has  often  led  the  more  moderate  section  of  tliat 
party  to  coalesce  with  the  oj^osile  side;  n^d  at  other  times,  the  extreme  party  of  inno- 
vation, dropping  their  connection  with  the  whigs,  have  adopted  smother  name,  as  when 
those  politicians  whose  desire  was  to  have  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country 
renjodeled  ort  a  democratic  basis,  assumed  the  designation  of  radical  reformers  or  rddx- 
cols,  ScQ  alao  CHARTifiM.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  reform  bill,  the  governing 
section  of  the  whig  party  were  more  disposed  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  changes 
already  made,  than  to  insist  on  further  constitutional  changes;  and  the  principles  main- 
tained by  whigs  and  tories  sometimes  approximated  so  closely  that  tlie  difference  seemed 
more  one  of  men  than  of  measures.  SSomctimcB  one  party,  sometimes  the  other,  has 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  measures  which  have  proved  beneficial.  In  the  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  whioli  lasted  from  1841  to  1846,  the  tories  were  ranktd 
on  the  side  of  protection,  and  the  whigs  of  free  trade;  but  the  relations  of  the  two  parties 
had  been  the  reverse  at  a  former. period,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  advocacy  of  free  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  opposed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  his  measure  postponed.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  the  names  liberal  and 
conservative  have  to  a  ^eat  extent  superseded  the  former  parly  designations  of  whig  ucd 
tory. 

WHIMBSEL,  Xumenius  pfoEopus,  a  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the  curlew  (q.  v.),  aod 
much  resembling  it  in  form,  plumage,  and  habits,  but  of  smaller  size,  and  with  a  bill 
considerably  shorter  in  proportion.  The  female,  which  is  larger  than  the  male,  is  alxmt 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  bill  being  about  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  plumage  of 
the  whimbrel  is  of  a  bright  ash  color,  with  streaks  of  brown  on  the  neck  and  hivas-t. 
The  whimbrel  is  a  very  widely  distributed  bird,  being  found  from  the  north  of  Africa 
and  of  India  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  occurs  also  in  Japan.  It  ib  a 
bird  of  passage,  and  visits  Britnin  cliiefly  in  the  course  of  its  sjjrin^  and  autumn  niigni 
tions.  A  few  whimbrels  breed  in  Shetland;  but  the  number  is  diminishing,  the  eggs 
being  in  groat  request  as  a  delicacy.    The  flesh  is  also  highly  esteemed. 

WHIN.    See  Furze. 

WHIN-CHAT,  Sancola  niheira  (see  Chat),  a  bird  very  similar  to  the  stone-chat  (q.  v.), 
a  summer  visitant  of  Britain  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  widely  diffused 
over  tlie  British  islands  in  summer,  but  nowhere  very  abundant.  The  head,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  blackish  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  rusiv 
yellow;  an  elongated  streak  of  white  above  each  eye;  the  throat  and  a  streak  ouuicL 
side  of  the  neck  white;  the  breast,  rust-color;  a  large  white  spot  on  each  wing;  the  tail 
white,  except  the  two  middle  quills  and  the  tip,  which  are  blackish  brown.  The  colors 
of  the  female  are  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  male.  The  whin-chat  frequents  fuiiB 
(or  whin)  bushes.    Its  song  is  pleasant. 

WHIKSTOHE  (probably  from  the  same  root  as  icAine.'aud  meaning  the  sounding, 
ringing  stone),  a  name  popularly  given  in  Scotland  to  any  hard  and  compact  kind  of 
stone,  as  contra-distinguislictl  to  sandstone  or  freestone,  and  rocks  of  slaty  stnicuire. 
Thus,  in  most  ptirls  of  Scotland,  it  is  the  common  appellation  of  basalt,  greenstooc, 
and  other  trap  rocks,  whilst  in  some  districts  it  is  applied  to  granite. 

WHIPPING.  Corporal  punishment  by  whipping,  public  as  well  as  private,  wasfo^ 
merly  often  awarded  by  the  criminal  law  of  England  for  minor  offenses,  such  as  petty 
larceny,  and  was  not  unfrequcntly  superadded  to  s<^ine  other  punishment,  such  aa 
imprisonment  or  the  pillory.  In  early  times,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  star-chamber, 
whipping  could  not  be  competently  inflicted  on  a  gentlemen. — In  Scotland  sentence  of 
whipping  was  also  frequent,  the  terms  of  the  sentence  sometimes  requiring  it  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  last  ccntur)'  ilie 
Scottish  burgh  magistrates  were  in  the  habit  of  awarding  sentence  of  whipping  on  buw 
mary  convictions  for  police  offenses,  such  as  broils,  street  outrages,  and  tlie  keeping  of 
disorderly  houses;  but  in  modem  practice  the  competency  of  inflicting  this  sentence  ut 
common  law  without  the  intervontion  of  a  jury  has  been  made  matter  of  doubt.  A^^iip- 
ping  used  not  long  since  to  be  an  cx^casional  addition  to  the  sentence  of  the  justiciar)' 
court  on  persons  convicted  of  aggravated  assaults. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  by  whipping  on  women  was  Drohibited  by  act 
1  Geo.  lY.  c.  67.     In  act  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  51,  directed  against  attempts  to  injure  or 
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larm  the  queen  bydischargiiig  fire  arms  in  her  majesty's  neighborhood,  or  otherwise. 

10  infliction  of  public  or  private  whipping  not  exceeding  three  times  is  made  part  of  the 
unishment.  Act  28  and  26  Vict.  c.  44  (not  applicable  to  Scotland)  authorizes  whipping 
1  addition  to  penal  servitude  in  convictions  for  robbery,  assaults  with  intent  to  rob.  and 
ttempts  to  strangle  or  render  insensible  with  a  view  of  committing  a  crime,  the  number 
f  strokes  not  exceeding  50  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  or  25  in  the  cavse  of  a  boy  under  1ft. 
lucent  legislation,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  made  vaidous  provisions  for  the 
nfiiction  of  this  description  of  corporal  punishment  on  juvenile  culprits.  AVhipping  of 
toys  under  16  for  vai'ious  offenses  is  authorized  by  the  English  crmiinal  consolidation 
ct  (1861);  it  being  provided  that  the  whipping  is  to  be  private,  and  not  repeated  more 
hnn  once,  and  the  instrument  of  punishment  to  be  specified  in  the  sentence.  Similar 
irovisions,  with  some  additional  ones,  occur  in  25  Vict.  c.  18,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
amo  punishment  is  to  be  administered  on  summary  convictions  by  justices.  In  8cot- 
and,  the  prisons  amendment  act,  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  27,  and  the  act  28  and  24  Vict.  c. 
05,  which  superceded  it,  authorize  the  whipping  of  boys  under  regulations  made  by  the 
ord  advocate  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state.  By  act  25  Vict.  c.  18,  no  person 
,bove  the  age  of  16  can  now  be  whipr)ed  in  Scotland  for  theft,  or  any  crime  against  per- 
on  or  property.  It  is  a  very  general  impression  among  magistrates  that  whipping  to 
he  moclenite  extent  allowed  by  26  and  27  Vict,  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  repres- 
ing  certain  kinds  of  outrage. the  apprehension  of  mere  imprisonment,  or  even  of  penal 
ervitude,  having  little  eflScacy  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Thus,  personal  chastisement, 
he  oldest  form  of  punishment  for  crime,  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  resumed  in  the 
dministration  of  the  criminal  law. 

As  regards  corporal  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy,  see  FLOOGmo. 

WHIPPLE,  Abraham,  1733-1819;  b.  Pi-ovidence,  R.  I.;  capt.  of  a  privateer  during 
he  French  and  Indian  wars.  In  1772  he  was  commander  of  tlie  expedition  from  Provi- 
ii^nce  which  burned  the  British  schooner  Oaspee  in  Karragansett  bay,  and  3  years  later, 
.'ith  2  armed  vessels  and  2  row  galleys,  he  captured  one  of  the  tenders  to  the  British 
riirate  Ro»e.  He  commanded  the  schooner  Pracidence,  which  did  great  damage  to 
Jritish  shipping;  and  on  her  capture  took  command  of  the  frigate  Providence,  In  1779 
e  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  nearly  150  sail,  under  the  protection  of  a  74-gun  ship  and  some 
mailer  vessels.  Putting  his  guns  out  of  sight,  he  ran  up  the  British  flag,  joined  the 
lerchantmen,  captured  one  every  night,  and  sent  her  home  with  a  crew  taken  from  his 
wn.  He  thus  captured  10  vessels,  8  of  which  reached  America  in  safety.  In  1780  ho 
:)«t  his  vessels,  and  was  captured,  while  trying  to  rescue  Charleston  with  a  squadron; 
ud  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

WHIPPLE,  Amiel  W.,  1817-63;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  and  was 
ppointed  to  the  engineers.  He  was  assistant  astronomer  to  tlie  commission  on  the  n.e. 
ouudary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1844-49,  and  to  the  commission  to 
ct  ermine  the  Mexican  boundary,  1849-53.  He  was  afterward  en^ged  in  surveys  for  a 
^icific  railroad,  as  a  light-house  engineer,  and  in  other  topogi-aphicAi  work.  In  the  war 
f  the  rebellion  lie  was  cliief  engineer  on  McDowell's  stiiff  till  1862,  when  he  was  made 
rig.gen.  and  put  in  command  of  a  brigade  to  protect  Washington.  He  was  in  command 
f  a  division  of  the  3d  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fi-edeiicksburg  and  Chan- 
ellorsville,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  battle. 

WHIPPLE,  Edwin  Pbrcy,  b.  Mass..  1819;  clerk  in  banking  houses  at  Salem  and 
k>8ton,  and  afterward,  till  1860,  superintendent  of  the  reading-room  in  the  merchants* 
Kchange  in  the  latter  city.  He  has  delivered  poems  and  orations  before  various  socie- 
es,  and  has  been  a  frequent  coniributor  to  the  North  An^rican  U^mew,  the  Atlantic 
font/ill/,  the  Christian  Examiner,  and  other  periodicals.  Among  his  works  are,  LUera- 
ire  and  Life;  Esmys  arid  Rmeica;  Chai'octer  and  Characteristic  Men;  and  Success  and  Us 
Conditions. 

WHIPPLE,  Henhy  Benjamin,  d.d.,  b.  K.  Y.,  1822;  was  a  merchant;  studied  the- 
logy  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilson ;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Qe- 
cva  by  bishop  Delancey;  minister  of  Zion  church,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1849;  ordained  priest 
t  Sackett's  Harbor,  1850;  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Chicago,  1857; 
Icctcd  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Minnesota,  1859.  He  has  been  a  w^nnn  friend  and 
L'fender  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  lias  established  missions,  which  have  been 
robably  the  most  successful  of  such  efforts.     He  advocates  free  churches,  and  nearly 

11  churches  in  his  diocese  are  free.  He  is  held  in  very  high  regard  us  a  sagacious,  efli- 
ieiit,  and  devoted  Christian  laborer. 

WHIPPLE,  William,  1730-85;  b.  Me.;  became  a  sailor  aad  engaged  in  the  West 
idia  trade,  in  which  he  gained  a  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial jcongress 
:id  committee  of  safety  of  1775,  and  of  the  continental  congress  of  1776,  being  one  of  the 
gners  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  led  the  ISew  Hampshire  troops  at  the 
attle  of  Saratoga;  in  1778  was  again  in  congress;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  became  a 
idge  of  the  state  superior  court. 

WHIP-POOE-WILL,  Caprimvlgus  or  Anirostovivs  voeiferus,  a  species  of  goatsucker 
(.v.),  a  native  of  North  America,  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
iceives  is  popular  name  from  the  fancied  i^esemblance  of  its  notes  to  the  words  Wliip 
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poor  WtU,  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  the  plumage  very  like  that  of  the  European  goat- 
sucker, much  mottled  and  indistinctly  marked  with  small  transverse  bands,  the  top  of 
the  head  streaked  with  black,  a  narrow  white  collar  on  the  throat.  The  bristles  at  Utt 
base  of  the  bill  are  veiT  stiff,  and  more  than  an  inch  long.  This  bird  is  seldom  seen 
durin^^  the  dn3^  but  seelts  its  food  by  night,  catchine:  molhs,  beetles,  and  other  insects  on 
the  wing.  Its  flight  is  near  the  ground,  zigza?,  and  noiseless.  Its  notes  are  heard  only 
during  the  night,  and  are  clear  and  loud,  so  that  when  a  few  of  these  birds  are  close  at 
hand,  the  noise  is  such  that  those  unaccustomed  to  it  cannot  sleep.  In  the  more  southern 
parts  of  tlie  United  States,  the  whip-poor-will  is  replaced  by  a  larger  species,  the  chuck- 
will's-widow  (q.v.),  and  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  to  the  west  by  a  smaller  one  {Cor A. 
NuUalli). 

WHIBIiPOOL,  a  circular  current  in  a  river  or  sea,  produced  by  opposing  tides,  wmds, 
or  currents.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  on  a  large  scale,  but  niustrations  in 
miniature  may  be  noticed  in  the  eddies  formed  in  a  river  by  means  of  obstacles  or  deflec- 
tions. The  two  celebrated  sea- whirlpools,  Charybdis  (see  ^ylla)  and  MalstrOm  (q.T.). 
are  now  known  to  be  merely  "chopping  seas,"  caused  by  the  wind  acting  obliquely  on  a 
rapid  current  setting  steadily  in  one  direction  while  the  tide  is  flowing,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  when  it  is  ebbing.  During  calm  weather,  neither  of  these  so-called  whirl- 
pools is  dangerous  for  large  ships,  but  when  the  current  and  the  wind  are  strongly  in 
opposition,  the  broken  swell  is  so  violent  and  extensive  in  the  MalstrOm  as  to  founder 
large  ships,  or  drive  them  against  the  rocks.  Though  in  neitlier  of  these  two  cases. 
formerly  so  much  dreaded,  is  there  any  vortical  action,  instances  of  such  action  do  actu- 
ally occur  in  various  localities,  as  in  the  whirlpool  of  Corricvrekin  {q.  v.),  and  in  some 
eddiws  produced  by  opposing  winds  and  currents  among  the  Orkney  Islands. 

WHIRIWmDS  AND  WATE2SP01TT8.  Whirlwinds  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
storms  described  in  the  articles  Stobms  and  Typhoons.  They  seldom  continue  longer 
than  a  minute  at  any  place,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  seconds;  their  breadth  varies  from 
a  few  yards  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  during  their  short  continuance,  the  changw 
of  the  wind  are  sudden  and  violent;  and  the  barometer  is  not  observed  to  fall.  The  di- 
rection of  the  eddy  of  the  whirlwinds,  especially  when  the  diameter  is  very  small,  difers 
from  the  rotation  of  winds  in  a  storm,  in  that  it  may  take  place  either  way — right  to  kft. 
or  left  to  right — according  to  the  direction  of  the  stronger  of  the  two  winds  which  give 
rise  to  the  whirlwind.  Thus,  suppose  it  to  arise  from  a  n.  wind  blowing  side  bv  side 
witli  a  8.  wind,  and  to  the  w.  of  it,  then,  if  the  n.  wind  be  stronger,  the  whirl  will  ben. 
w.,  8.,  and  e. ;  but  it  will  be  in  a  contrary  direction  if  the  s.  wind  be  the  stronpir. 
Wiiirlwinds  often  originate  within  the  tropics  during  the  hot  season,  especially  in  flit 
sandy  deserts;  these  becoming  unequally  heated  by  the  sun,  give  rise  to  asceodlng 
columns  of  heated  air.  In  their  contact  with  each  other,  the  ascending  currents  rciruit 
in  eddies,  which  draw  up  with  them  large  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  whole  is  borne  for- 
ward by  the  wind  that  may  happen  to  be  blowing  at  the  time.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
dmji  whirlwinds  of  India,  wiiich  have  been  admirably  described  and  illustrated  by  P.  F. 
H.  Baddeley.  These  dust-storms  are  frequent  in  dry  warm  regions;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  9imoorti  Jq.v.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  such  whirlwinds,  they  appear 
on  a  scale  of  the  most  appalling  grandeur. 

Extensive  fires,  such  as  the  burning  of  the  prairie  in  America,  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions, also  cause  whirlwinds,  by  the  conflicting  currents  of  heated  air  they  occasion: 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  whirlwinds  already  mentiimed,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
heavy  rains,  hail,  and  electrical  displays.  Whirlwinds  are  also  of  frequent  occurreoce 
in  France,  doing  great  damage  to  the  vineyards  and  other  crops;  but  in  Qreal  Britain 
they  seldom  occur. 

Waterspouts  are  whirlwinds  occurring  on  the  sea  or  on  lakes.  When  fully  formed 
they  appear  as  tall  pillars  of  cloud  strctcliing  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  whirling  round 
their  axes,  and  exhibiting  the  progressive  movement  of  the  whole  mass  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dust-whirl win(f.  The  sea  at  the  base  of  the  whirling  vortices  is  thrown 
into  the  most  violent  commotion,  resembling  the  surface  of  water  in  rapid  ebiiintion. 
It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  water  of  the  sea  is  sucked  up  in  a  solid  mass  by  water- 
spouts, it  being  only  the  spray  from  the  broken  waves  which  is  carried  up.  jBbserva- 
tions  of  the  rain-guage  conclusively  ijrove  this. 

What  are  sometimes  called  waterspouts  on  land  are  quite  distinct  from  these  phen- 
omena. They  are  merely  heavy  falls  of  rain  of  a  very  local  character,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  with  whirling  winds.  They  generally  occur  during  thunder- 
storms, being  quite  analogous  lo  severe  hail-storms,  from  which  they  diflfer  only  in  point 
of  temperature.  Also  all  the  moisture  that  falls  Is  the  result  of  condensation;  whcrwis, 
m  the  true  waterspout  the  rain  is  mixed  with  spray  which  has  been  caught  up  from  the 
broken  waves,  and  carried  aloft  by  the  ascending  currents  of  the  whirlwind. 

WHI8KY  (Gaelic,  uisoe.  wa*«r;  uisgeleatha,  commonly  written  i/^/<^^w^A,  water  of 
life),  a  spirit  mr.de  by  distilliition  from  grain,  roots,  and  other  materials,  the  best  being 
produced  from  barley  after  It  has  been  malted,  though  what  is  termed  raw  grain  wiiisky 
(made  from  wheat,  oats,  rice,  rye,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  millet,  etc.),  after  being  kept 
for  two  or  three  years,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  quality.  Whisky  is  also  made  from  beet- 
root, potatoes,  beans,  molasses,'  sugar,  etc.    In  these  cases  malt  ^is-p^  494  small 
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extent  The  mode  of  maDufactiire  is  described  under  Dotillatiok.  Whisky  was  for- 
merly almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States;  but 
distiilerics  are  now  at  work  largely  in  Kuj^land,  Prussia,  Bweden,  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  the  foreign  spirit  being*  however,  coarser,  aud  only  suited  for  fortifying  wines 
and  fcr  methylated  spirit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  According  to  the  statistics  for 
1871  there  wtis  distilled  in  Scotland  18,818,0({2;  m  Ireland,  9,803,253;  and  in  England 
7,739.720  gallons.  In  1878  duty  was  paid  la  Bnsland  on  18,664,578  gallons;  in  Scotland 
on  9,211.817;  and  in  Ireland  on  8,216,894.  The  largest  quantity  is  always  made  in 
kotland;  but  owins  to  a  lar^  quantity  of  the  spirit  being  removed  to  England  duty 
T?e.  to  be  converted  bv  English  rectifiers  into  British  gin,  duty  is  paid  on  it  in  Eogland. 
<;otlund  sends  to  England,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  returned  from  that  country,  about 
6^  nulUona,  and  Ireland  sends  upward  of  a  million  gallons  annually.  The  surplus  not 
accounted  for  is  either  exported  or  retained  in  bond.  Owing  to  legislation  in  1848  the 
export  of  British  spirits  rose  from  less  than  300,000  gallons  very  rnpidly,  though  with 
great  fluctuations,  till  in  1856-^7,  it  reached  nearly  6  millions  of  gallons;  but  owing  to 
continental  competition,  our  export  has  fallen  below  li  million  gallons  annually,  and 
tlie  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  colonial.  Export  is  encouraged  by  a  drawback  in 
excess  of  duty  of  2d.,  while  5d.  a  gaUon  is  added  to  duty  on  foreign  spirit  imported 
(except  rum,  on  which  2d.  is  charged).  This  allowance  is  to  equalize  the  loss  caused 
by  excise  restrictions  to  the  native  producer.  The  manufacture  of  whisky  (ns  well  as 
01  other  spirits)  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise, 
and  by  act  of  parliament  (6  Qeo.  lY.  c.  80)  the  distiller  is  subjected  to  numerous  strin- 
gent regulations,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  very  high  duties. 

Parliament  attempted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  to  check  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits  by  imposing  the  enormous  duty  of  20s.  a  gallon,  and  taxing  retailei's.  The 
trade  became  unpro^tahle,  and  got  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  protligate  and 
criminal  classes.  Smuggling  tlourislied,  the  excise  officers  were  violentlv  oppoJ4.Ml,  and 
informers  hunted  down.  The  act  became  a  dead  letter,  and  was  repealed  in  1742,  uud  a 
moderate  duty  imposed. 

In  Irelandf  the  repressive  system  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent,  a  fine  being 
imposed  on  the  district  in  which  illicit  distillation  was  detected,  and  the  unfortunate 
operatives  subjected  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  of 
10,000,000gallons annually  (1820-23)  consumed,  only  about  3,000.000  paid  duty;  frequent 
and  murderous  conflicts  took  place  between  the  smugglers  and  the  excise-officers  and 
military,  and  much  of  the  country  was  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  In  Scotland  also, 
illicit  diBtillation  flourished  afresh  at  each  rise  of  the  duty;  lawless  violence  was  resorted 
to  freely,  tiie  common  people  invariably  sympathizing  with  or  aiding  the  smugglers; 
and  in  many  cases  the  officers  of  excise  were  effectually  intimidated.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  led  to  the  adoption,  beeiuning 
with  1828,  of  a  considerably  lower  duty  in  these  two  countries  than  in  England.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  relntive  rates  of  duty  on  spirits  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  at  different  periods  during  the  present  century: 

England.       Scotland.*     Ireland. 

8.     d.  8.     d.  8.     d. 

1802 5    4i         8  lOJ  2  10* 

1808. 8    0  8  7 

1804. 6  10 

1811 10    8  8    OJ  2  61t 

1815 0    44  6  U 

1817.. 6    2  5  7i 

1819. 11    8i 

1838 2    4f  2  4f 

1826 7    0  2  10  2  10 

1830 7    6  8    4  8  4t 

1840 7  10  8    8  2  8 

185a 4    8  S  4 

1856 8    0  8    0  6  2 

1858. 8    0  8    0  8  0 

In  1858,  the  duty  on  spirits  was  equalized  in  the  three  kingdoms,  thus  putting  a  stop 
to  the  systematic  and  (as  was  founa)  irrepressible  practice  of  smuggling  spirits  from 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  England,  which  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time  previously. 
The  duty  was  in  1860  raised  to'  10s.  per  imperial  gallon,  at  which  rate  it  still  remains. 
This  rate  was  increased  to  its  present  value  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  diminishing  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits:  and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
I)roduced  this  effect,  neither  has  it,  as  was  always  the  case  formerly,  increased  the  prac 
tice  of  illicit  distillation,  owing  to  the  improved*  moral  tone  of  the  population,  the  more 
thorough  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  great  capital  embarked  in  the  distilling  trade 

*  The  duW  differed  in  the  Hif^hlands  and  Lowlands  till  1814,  the  difference  varying  from  6d.  to  Ss. 
5d.,  giving  riae  to  a  considerable  amount  of  smuggling.  ^  , 
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acting  as  a  deterrent  against  fraudulent  distillation  on  any  extensive  scale.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation is  now  very  much  on  tlie  decrease,  and  is  almost  confined  to  Ireland.  The 
iiigli  price  of  wliisky,  besides  limiting  its  consumption,  has  had  a  deleterious  eflTect  in 
Increasing  tlie  temptation  to  produce  a  cheaper  drinlc  for  the  poorer  classes  by  introdiu 
ing  noxious  materials  resembling  it  in  effect  and  flavor.  In  years  when  the  vine  crop  ii 
France  is  a  failure,  large  quantities  of  whisky  are  sent  to  tliat  country,  and  returned  at 
French  brandy.  In  the  United  States  the  process  of  manufacture  is  the  same  as  in  this 
country,  and  is  largely  carried  on  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and,  in  a"  less  degree,  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  California.  A  large 
Quantity  is  also  rectified,  and  reduced  to  alcohol,  and  much  is  exported  and  in  part 
Niturned  in  the  form  of  "French  brandy,"  "Hollands,"  etc.  The  "Monongahck" 
whisky  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  from  Bourlwn  county,  Kentucky,  are  considered  the 
^est  in  the  Unitei  States,  and  always  fetch  a  high  price. 

WHIST,  a  game  at  cards,  believed  to  be  of  English  origin ;  probably  a  development 
of  U»e  game  of  tttimp  (or,  more  properly,  tiiumph),  which  was  played  in  England  at 
lejist  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  Vlfl.  Trump  (or  triumph)  is  mentioned  in  a  sermorj 
delivered  by  Latimer  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  1539.  The  game  of  trump  is  also 
nientioned  by  Shakespeare  punning  on  the  word  triumph  (see  Donee's  lUustratwns,  and 
Anions/  aad  'bicoptitra,  act  iv.  scene  12).  The  game  of  whist  is  not  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare, nor  by  any  writer  of  the  Elizaliethan  era. 

Tlie  earliest  mention  of  irhitft  (or,  more  properlv,  whisk)  is  in  the  poems  of  Taylor  the 
wator-poct  (1621).  In  Uie  first  edition  of  Cotton^s  Compleat  Gamester  (1674),  whist  ha^ 
no  place;  but  it  is  added  in  the  second  edition  (1680)  as  a  game  **  commonly  known  in 
En<2^1and."  Cotton  says  that  *' the  game  of  whist  is  so  called  from  the  silence  that  is  to 
l»e  observed  in  the  play;"  and  this  derivation  of  the  word  has  been  generally  accepted, 
and  waa  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  extent  of  explaining  whist  to  be  a  game  requir- 
ing silence.  Bat  if  the  original  naine  of  the  game  was  whisk,  Cotton's  derivation 
fails.  The  derivation  from  an  interjection  signifying  silence  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  gi-anted  somewhat  hastily. 

The  game  wjia  formerly  played  nine-up.  The  change  to  ten-up  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Whist  played  ten-up  is  called  long  tcfuft. 
About  1785  tho  experimeiit  of  dividing  the  gamelnto  half  was  tried,  and  short  ichid  was 
the  result.  The  sliort  game  soon  came  into  favor;  and  in  1864  the  supremacy  of  short 
whist  was  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  London  and  by  many  country  clubs,  the  clubs 
adopting  as  their  sttindard  the  laws  of  short  whist  as  framed  by  committees  of  the 
Arlington  and  Portland. 

Eilmond  Hoyle,  the  first  writer  of  any  celebrity  on  whist  (commonly  called  the  father 
of  the  game),  was  born  in  1672 — it  is  said  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax.  Yorkshire,  bul 
on  insufficient  grounds.  He  was  educated  <is  a  biirrister.  He  first  published  his  Shori 
Tteatise  about  1742.  He  useii  to  give  lessons  in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson.  His  S^toH 
Treatiifi*  nin  through  many  editions  (16  or  more)  during  his  lifetime:  and  .since  Ills  death 
his  works  have  been  reproduced  in  numberless  ways.  Hoyle  died  in  Welbeck  street, 
Cavendish  square,  on  Aug.  29,  1769,  aged  97. 

Tlicgame  of  whist  is  played  by  four  person,  two  being  partners  against  the  other  two. 
The  partners  sit  opposite  to  each  other.  The  partnership  is  determined  by  cutting. 
The  two  lowest  are  partners  amiinst  the  two  highest,  and  the  lowest  has  the  deal  aud 
the  choice  of  seats  and  cards.  In  cutting,  the  ace  is  reckoned  lowest.  Each  player  has 
a  right  to  shuffle  the  pack  once  before  each  deal,  the  dealer  having  the  privilege  of  a 
final  shuffle.  The  shuffling  being  coticluded,  the  player  to  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the 
pack.  Tlie  dealer,  having  reunited  the  pickets,  is  bouud  to  deal  the  cards  one  at  a  time, 
to  the  players  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his  left.  He  turns  up  the  bottom 
card  (called  the  trump  card).  The  deal  being  completed,  the  players  sort  their  cards, 
and  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left  (or  leader)  plays  a  card  face  upward  on  the  table. 
The  other  players  follow  in  rotation,  being  bound  to  follow  suit  if  they  can.  When  all 
have  playwl,  the  trick  is  complete.  It  is  then  gathered  and  turned  over  by  the  winning 
side.  The  highest  card  wins  the  trick.  The  ace  is  highest  in  playing;  and  the  other 
cards  reckon  in  the  order,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  etc.,  down  to  tlie  deuce,  or  two, 
which  is  lowest.  If  any  player  cannot  follow  suit  (i.e.,  has  none  of  the  suit  led),  he 
may  play  any  card  he  pleases.  If  he  plays  a  card  of  the  suit  turned  up  (called  trumps), 
he  wins  tho  trick,  unless  another  player  also,  having  none  of  the  suit  led,  plays  a  higher 
trump.  The  player  who  wins  the  trick  Ixjcomes  the  leader  for  the  next  tnck,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  hand  (consisting  of  13  tricks)  is  played  out. 

After  scoriuff,  the  mode  or  which  will  be  presently  described,  the  player  to  the  last 
dealer's  left  deais  in  his  turn;  and  iu  subsequent  deals,  each  player  aeaJs  in  turn,  the 
rotation  going  to  the  left. 

After  the  hand  is  played  out,  the  scoring  is  thus  performed:  The  side  who  win  more 
than  six  tricks  reckon  one  for  each  trick  above  six;  and  tho  side  who  either  separately 
or  conjointly  hold  more  than  two  of  the  following  cards,  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of 
trumps  (called  honors),  reckon  as  follows;  If  they  hold  any  three  honors,  they  score  two 
(that  being  the  excess  of  their  honors  over  their  opponents);  and  similarly  if  they  hold 
four  honors,  lhe3*  score  four.    At  short  whist,  players  who  are  at^four,  cannot  score 
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honors.  The  same  at  long  T^hist  with  players  who  are  at  nine.  The  side  who  thus  in 
ooe  hand  or  in  a  succession  of  hands  first  reach  five  at  short  whist,  or  ten  at  long, 
score  the  game. 

A  game  at  sliort  whist  is  called  a  single  if  the  adversaries  have  already  scored  three 
or  four;  a  double  if  tbey  have  scored  one  or  two,  a  treble  if  they  have  scored  nothing. 
A  game  at  long  whist  is  a  single  if  the  opponent*  have  scored  five  or  more;  a  double  if 
tiicy  have  scored  less.     There  is  no  treble  at  long  whist. 

'a  rubber  consists  of  the  best  two  games  out  of  three.  If  the  same  players  win  two 
consecutive  games,  the  third  is  not  played.  The  winners  of  the  robber  win  in  points  the 
value  of  the  games  they  have  won,  and  where  the  rubber  has  consisted  of  three  games, 
the  value  of  the  loser's  game  is  deducted.  And  whether  two  or  three  games  are  phiyed, 
two  points  are  added  for  the  rubber  at  short  whist;  one  point  for  the  rubber  at  long. 
Thuis  if  at  short  whist  A  B  (partners)  win  a  single  and  a  double,  they  win  three  points 
on  the  games,  and  they  add  two  for  the  rubber,  making  five  points.  Had  A  B  woii  the 
same,  but  C  D  (their  opponents)  won  a  treble,  they  would  have  to  deduct  three  points, 
the  value  of  the  opponents*  game,  and  would  only  win  two  points.  Long  whist  in  now 
seldom  played. 

Whist  IS  a  mixed  game  of  chance  and  skill.  The  chance  resides  in  the  holding 
honors,  and  the  fortune  of  having  high  cards  dealt  in  the  hand.  The  skill  consists  in 
the  application  of  such  knowledge  as  shall,  in  the  long  iim,  turn  the  chances  ot  the 
eai-ds  in  the  player  s  favor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hand,  the  first  lead  presents  a 
problem  of  almost  pure  chance;  but  as  the  hand  proceeds,  observation  of  the  fall  of  the 
cards,  inferance  therefrom,  memory  and  judgment,  come  in,  so  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  hand  we  are  often  presented  with  a  problem  of  almost  pure  skill.  It  is  tiie^e  ever 
varying  gradations  of  skill  and  chance  that  give  the  game  its  chief  iuierest  as  a  scientific 
pasiime. 

In  order  to  become  a  skillful  player,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  game  is* 
not  one  of  any  given  player's  hand  against  the  other  "three,  but  a  combination  of  two 
against  two.  In  oixler  that  two  partners  shall  play  their  Jiands  to  the  best  advantage, 
they  must  strive,  as  much  as  possible,  to  play  the  two  hands  as  though  they  were  one. 
To  this  end,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  pursue  some  uniform  system  of  play,  in 
order  that  each  partner  shall  understand  the  plans  of  the  other,  and  so  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  position  to  assist  him  in  carrying  them  out.  The  experience  of  tlic  Inst 
Imndred  years  has  developed  a  system  of  play  tending  to  this  result.  Of  this  wc  proceed 
to  give  an  epitome. 

The  first,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  oriffinal  lead  sliould  be  from  the  player's 
.strongest  suit.  A  strong  suit  is  one  that  contains  either  a  large  number  of  cards  (four 
or  more)  or  several  high  canls.  The  suit  containing  the  largest  number  of  cards  (numer- 
ical strength)  itf  the  one  to  be  mostly  prefeiTed.  The  object  aimed  at  in  opening  with 
the  strongest  suit  is  to  exhaust  the  cards  of  that  suit  from  the  other  haAds.  When  this 
ohjeot  is  accomplished,  the  cards  of  the  suit  which  remain  in  the  leader's  hand  (called 
long  cards)  obtain  a  value  which  does  not  intrinsically  belong  to  them.  They  often 
become  of  great  service,  for  when  led,  they  either  compel  the  adversary  to  trump,  or 
they  make  tricks.  And  when  trumps  are  all  out,  the  player  who  has  the  lead  makes  as 
man}*  tricks  as  he  has  long  cards. 

C)n  the  other  side,  by  opening  weak  suits,  there  is  considerable  risk  of  sacrificing 
partner's  strength,  and  of  leaving  long  cards  with  the  opponents. 

Some  players  are  prone  to  lead  single  cards,  but  experience  shows  that  weak  leads, 
as  a  rule,  do  more  harm  than  good.  Sometimes  a  trick  or  two  is  made  by  plaj'ing  a 
trumping  game:  but  the  chances  are  that  such  tactics  sacrifice  partner's  liana,  an&  clear 
the  suit  for  the  adversaries. 

The  proper  card  of  the  strong  suit  to  lead  is,  as  a  rule,  the  lowest.  The  intention  is 
for  the  third  player  to  play  his  highest,  and  so  to  assist  in  clearing  his  partner's  strong 
suit.  Moreover,  if  the  leader  keeps  the  best  cards  of  his  suit  in  his  own  hand,  he  hns  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  the  lead  again  when  his  suit  is  nearly  or  quite  established.  But 
with  ace  and  four  or  more  small  ones,  it  is  considered  l)est  to  be^in  with  the  ace.  lest  the 
ace  be  trumped,  second  round.  Also,  with  a  strong  sequence  in  the  strong  suit,  it  is 
best  to  lead  one  of  the  sequence  first,  lest  the  ad/ersaries  win  with  a  very  small  card. 
The  following  are  the  principal  leads  from  sequences: 

From  ace,  king,  queen — lead  king,  then  queen. 

From  ace,  king,  and  small — lead  king,  then  ace. 

From  ace,  queen,  knave — lead  ace,  then  queen. 

From  king,  queen,  knave,  and  more  than  one  small — lead  knave. 

From  king,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small — lead  king. 

From  king,  queen,  and  small— lead  king. 

From  king,  knave,  ten,  nine,  etc. — lead  nine. 

From  lung,  knave,  ten,  and  small — lead  ten. 

From  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  small — lead  queen. 

From  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  small — lead  knave. 

After  the  first  trick,  the  lead  may  remain  with  the  first  leader.  His  best  play,  as  a 
rule,  is  to  continue  his  suit.  If  the  lead  falls  to  another  player,  his  play,  as  a  rule,  will 
be  to  open  his  beat  suit;  and  so  on.    If  the  lead  falls  to  the  first  player's  partner^he  hii  ' 
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clioicc  of  two  modes  of  play.  If  )ie  has  s  f;oocr  strong  suit  of  his  own,  as,  for  instsTico. 
one  of  those  in  the  list  above,  and  containing  four  or  more  cards,  he  would,  as  a  rak. 
open  it;  if  not,  he  would,  as  a  rule,  do  well  lo  continue  the  suit  his  partner  first  kd;  or. 
as  it  is  commonly  culled,  to  return  his  partner's  suit.  The  object  is  to  strengthen  partDcr 
by  assisting  to  clear  his  strong  suit. 

In  returning  a  suit,  if  the  player  has  only  two  cards  of  it  remaining  in  his  hand,  be 
should  return  the  highest;  if  more  than  two,  the  lowest.  The  exception  is,  if  be  h&i 
the  winning  card,  he  should  return  that  irrespective  of  the  numlx^r  of  other  cards  in  ibe 
suit.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  that,  with  but  two  cards  of  the  suit  remaining,  the  player 
is  weak  in  the  suit,  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to  sacrifice  his  good  card  to  support  ba 
partner.  But  witli  three  or  moi'e  remaining  after  tlie  first  round,  he  is  stronsr,  and  b 
therefore  justified  in  ctUling  on  partner  to  support  him. 

Tiiis  rule  of  phty  is  most  important.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  with  even  the 
smallest  cards,  as  it  enables  partner  to  count  the  situation  of  the  remaining  cards.  For 
example:  A  leads  a  suit  in  which  C  (his  partner)  holds  ace,  tliree,  and  two.  In  reiiini- 
ing  A's  suit,  after  »Tinuing  with  the  ace,  C  is  bound  to  return  the  three  and  not  the  tiro. 
When  C's  two  falls  in  the  third  round,  A  will  know  that  his  partner  has  no  more  of  tbe 
suit.  But  suppose  C's  cards  to  be  ace,  four,  three,  and  two.  In  returning  the  suit.  Cis 
bound  to  choose  the  two.  Then  after  the  third  round,  A  will  conclude  with  ceruiioty 
tliat  C  Ims  at  least  one  more  card  in  the  suit. 

Late  in  a  hand,  the  considerations  with  regard  to  the  lead  vary.  If  there  is  no  indica- 
tion to  the  contrary,  it  is  best  for  each  side  to  continue  the  suits  originally  openwl  by 
tlicm.  But  the  fall  of  the  cards  may  show  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  persevere  in  tfae 
suits  first  led.  In  such  cases,  the  player  must  Itave  recourse  to  other  and  weaker  Fan^^ 
The  genernl  niles  to  be  observed  here  are — to  choose  a  suit  in  which  tliere  is  reason  to  icffr 
that  the  right-hand  adversary  is  weak;  or — but  this  is  less  favorable — one  in  which  tbe 
•left-hand  adversary  is  strong.  In  either  case,  if  the  suit  chosen  contains  but  ihrw 
cards,  none  higher  than  knave,  or  only  two  cards,  it  is  generally  right  to  lead  the 
highest. 

The  second  player,  as  a  rule,  should  i>lay  his  lowest  card,  in  order  to  preserve  bis 
strength  in  the  leader's  suit.  The  first  trick  in  the  suit  is  left  to  partner,  who  has  an 
even  chance  of  holding  a  better  card  than  the  third  player.  But  if  the  second  hand  his 
a  strong  sequence,  he  should  pla^r  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  bv  which  partner's  hand 
may  be  saved,  and  a  high  card  still  remain  over  the  original  leader. 

The  following  are  the  principal  sequences: 

With  ace,  king,  queen — play  queen. 

With  ace,  king,  etc. — play  king. 

With  king,  queen,  knave — play  knave. 

With  king,  queen,  etc. — play  queen, 

With  queen,  knave,  ten — play  ten. 

With  queen,  knave,  and  one  small — play  knave. 

When  a  higli  card  is  led,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  for  the  second  player  to  cover  it 
with  a  higher  one.  The  shortest  rule  is  to  put  an  honor  on  an  honor,  if  with  but  two 
or  three  cards  of  the  suit.  With  king  or  queen,  and  four  of  Uie  suit,  it  is  belter  to  pas> 
an  honor  led. 

When  the  second  hand  has  none  of  the  suit  led,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  trump,  if  he  h!i< 
but  two  or  three  trumps;  but  he  sliould  not  trump  a  losing  card  if  he  has  more  thaa 
three  trumps,  the  reason  of  which  will  be  explained  when  treating  of  the  munagemio: 
of  trumps. 

The  third  hand,  aa  a  rule,  plays  his  highest  card  in  order  to  support  partner  in  bi« 
suit.  The  exceptions  are,  with  ace,  queen,  etc.,  the  queen  is  to  be  played;  and  if  pan 
ner  has  begun  with  a  high  card,  it  is  often  right  to  pass  it. 

The  management  oi  trumps  varies  according  to  whetlier  the  player  is  stron^^  or 
weak  in  them.  If  strong  (i.e.,  with  four  or  more),  they  should  not  he  used  for  tramping, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  should  be  kept  together,  in  hopes  of  establishing  a  suit,  aud  of 
remaining  with  the  long  tcump,  with  which  to  get  the  lead  after  the  other  trumi>s  are 
out,  and  so  to  bring  it  in.  Thus,  if  the  oppjonents  lead  a  losing  or  doubtful  card,  it  n 
better,  as  a  rule,  not  to  trump  it  when  holding  four  trumps.  But  if  the  opponents  lesd 
a  winning  card,  it  is.  as  a  rule,  better  to  trump  it,  though  holding  four  trumps,  than  to 
pass  it  in  hopes  of  bringins:  in  a  suit. 

With  five  trumps,  tlie  chance  of  succecdinar  in  exliausting  the  opponents*  hands,  and 
of  remaining  with  the  long  trump,  is  so  considerable,  that  a  player  having  five  or  mt-re 
tnimps,  should  lead  them:  and  as  number  is  the  prindpal  element  of  strength,  he  should 
not  be  deterred  from  "leading  trumps  merely  because  the  fourth  hand  has  turned  up  an 
honor. 

With  four  trumps  only,  it  is  better  first  to  lead  the  strong  suit.  When  the  adveit«- 
ries'  hands  are  cleared  of  that  suit,  or  so  fur  cleared  that  the  holder  of  the  long  cards  io 
that  suit  commands  it,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  safe  to  lead  from  four  trumps. 

As  a  rule,  less  than  four  trumps  should  not  be  led  from.  But  a  player  is  jastifiini 
in  leading  from  weak  trumps,  if  he  holds  winning  cards  in  every  suit;  if  the  adversaries 
are  both  trumping  a  suit;  or  if  the  game  is  lost,  unless  partner  has  strength. 

It  is  most  important  to  return  partner's  trump  lead  at  once,  unleas  he  has  led  from 
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weakness;  for  parttter,  by  leading  tmmps,  declares  a  strong  game,  and  it  Is  fhen  the  best 
policy  to  abanaon  one's  own  plans,  and  to  support  his. 

It  follows  that  a  player  should  not,  as  a  rule,  lead  a  card  for  his  partner  to  trump, 
unless  he  bis  four  or  more  trumps;  for  with  less  than  four  trumps,  the  player  is  weak; 
and  if  he  forces  his  partner  to  trump,  partner  is  weakened  also;  and  the  chances  are 
tliat  by  weakening  partner  under  such  circumstances,  the  command  of  trumps  will 
remain  with  the  adversaries. 

But  a  player  may  force  his  partnei*,  although  weak  himself,  if  partner  has  already 
been  forced,  and  has  not  afterward  led  trumps;  if  partner  has  already  declared  weakness 
ia  trumps,  as  by  trumping  a  doubtful  card  second  hand ;  if  two  partners  can  each  tmmp 
u  different  suit;  and  when  one  irick  from  partner's  hand  wins  or  saves  the  game. 

The  same  considerations  which  make  it  inexpedient  toforc^  partner  when  weak  one's- 
self  bUow  the  advaniage  of  forcing  a  strong  trump  hand  of  the  opponents. 

There  are  yet  some  general  rules  of  play  whicii  have  not  been  explained. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  players  should  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 
The  rule  here  given  is  in  coufortrilty  with  the  play  that  would  naturally  be  adopted  in 
playing  cards  Siat  are  not  in  sequence;  and  by  keeping  to  a  uniform  plan,  plaj^ers  are 
enabloa  to  infer  what  cards  their  partner  does  or  does  not  hold.  It  is  true  that  the  adver- 
saries often  gain  the  same  information';  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  of  more 
advantage  to  inform  partner  than  to  deceive  the  opponents. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  lead  out  the  winuiuu:  canls  of  partner's  suit.  The  pre- 
aumption  is  that  he  has  led  from  his  strong  suit;  and  by  leading  out  the  winning  cards, 
Uie  suit  is  cleared  for  hiui,  and  his  long  card?  are  not  obstructed.  The  reverse  applies' 
to  suits  led  by  the  adversaries.  It  is  mostly  right  to  retain  the  winning  cards  of  such 
suits  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  stop  the  establishment  of  them. 

When  a  player  has  none  of  the  suit  led,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  throw  away  from  his 
weakest  suit;  for  by  discarding  from  a  strong  suit,  its  numerical  power  is  damaged. 
But  when  the  adversaries  have  shown  great  strength  in  trumps,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
il«^ep  small  cards  of  a  lon^  suit,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  it  can  ever  be  brought  in.  Under 
6uch  circumstances,  the  player  should  thro*w  away  from  his  best  protected  suit,  a6d  keep 
guards  to  his  weaker  ones. 

Players  should  watcli  the  cards  as  they  are  played,  and  endeavor  to  infer  fronoi 
them  where  the  others  lie.  Thus,  if  a  player  wins  a  queen  with  an  ace,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  has  not  the  king,  the  rule  being  to  win  with  the  lowest;  if  a  player 
leads  trumps  at  startin^^  it  may  be  infen*ed,  as  a  rule,  that  he  is  strong  in  trumps,  or 
has  a  very  fine  hand.  Bv.neoording  in  this  way,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  cards 
played  in  each  suit,  skilled  players  will  often,  toward  the  close  of  a  hand,  know  the 
position  of  all  the  important  cards  remaining  in ;  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  they 
will  be  able  to  play  the  end  of  the  hand  to  the  same  advantage  as  though  they  had  seen 
all  the  cards. 

And  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  players  should  play  to  the  score.  Thus, 
wanting  but  one  trick  to  save  or  win  the  game,  a  winning  card  should  be  played  at  once. 
The  example  is  stated  as  for  one  trick;  but  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  how  many 
tricks  are  requisite  to  win  or  save  the  game,  or  even  a  point,  and  the  play  should  be 
varied  accordingly. 

The  previous  condensed  ontline  embodies  the  principal  rules  of  play.  For  more 
detailed  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  prof.  P:'s  essay  on  the  moaern  scientific 
game  (Longman.  Green,  etc.);  Cavendish's  Principkt  of  Whitit{l>e  la  Ruo<ft  Co.);  and 
'■  J.  C.'s"  Treaiise  on  the  game  (UaiTison). 

WHISTLER,  George  Washington,  1800-49;  b.  Ind.;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
nnd  was  appointed  to  the  artillery.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  teacher  of  drawing  at 
West  Point,  and  was  attached  to  the  n.  boundary  commission,  1823-28.  Ht)  resigircd  in 
1883,  and  for  the  next  9  years  had  charge  of  the  construotion  of  several  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  Bostori  and  Providence,  and  the  Western  (Mass.).  In  1842  he  went  to  Russia 
to  direct  a  proposed  system  of  internal  improvements.  He  directed  not  only  the  coa- 
stniction  of  the  railroads,  but  the  manufacture  of  the  rolling  stock,  etc. 

WHISTOir,  William,  was  b.  Dec.  9, 1667,  at  Norton,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  place 
bis  father  was  rector.  His  earlier  education  he  received  at  homo;  aubsequcnily,  he  he- 
came  the  pupil  of  a  Mr.  Autrobus  at  Tamworth,  and  finally  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  chiefly  as  a  student  of  mathemaiics.  In  1690 
he  took  his  degree,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1698.  The  year  after  he  became  diap- 
l:un  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich;  and  in  1698,  having  hSeen  presented  to  the  living 
of  Lowest<;f t,  in  Suffolk,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Antrobus,  the  daughter  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, his  fellowship  being  thus  forfeited.  Meantime,  in  1096,  had  appeared  his  Theory 
r'fUie  Earth,  a  work  which,  despite,  or  perhaps  in  virtue  of,  the  oddity  of  certain  of  its 
'  speculations,  procured  him  a  considerable  reputation.  That  his  genuine  claims  as  a 
man  of  science  were  considerable,  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  at  1703,  by  the  express 
influence  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  some  years  previously, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  Lucasian  professorship  at  Cambridge.  On  re- 
ceiving this  appointment,  he  gave  up  his  living,  and  arain  settled  himself  at  the  univer- 
sity. In  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  engaged  in  clerical  work:  and  such  was 
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his  success  as  a  preacher,  that  he  would  probably  have  attained  high  position  in  the 
church,  bad  not  the  development  of  his  theological  opinions  led  him  into  Arian  heresy 
— bis  frank  and  fearless  avowal  of  which  at  once  in  his  preaching  and  his  writings  lea, 
in  1710,  to  his  expulsion  from  his  professorship  and  the  university.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  the  most  noted  of  bis  original  writings,  An  HuUnieal  Preface  to  PrimUite 
Chrifitianity  Remved.  His  subsequent  prosecution  in  the  church  courts  forms  a  curi- 
ously complicated  chapter  in  the  history  of  such  matters.  The  result  was,  that  after 
five  years  of  vexatious  suspense,  during  which  the  proceedings  swayed  hither  and 
thither  in  the  strangest  way,  they  proved  in  the  end  abortive,  and  Whiston  was  permitted 
to  remain  formally  a  member  of  the  church  of  England.  By  many  of  the  clergy,  liowever. 
much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed;  the  famous  Dr.  Sacheverel  m  particular  thundered 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  delinquent,  and  refused  to  admit  him  to  communion— an  ex- 
ample which  was  followed  by  others.  It  seems  significant  of  the  social  sti^a  attacked 
to  him  in  the  minds  of  the  orthodox,  that  when  Hallcy,  in  1720,  proposed  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society,  his  old  friend  Newton  successfully  opposed  his  admission. 
Whiston  himself,  the  most  amusingly  vain  of  men,  remained  indeed  deeply  convinced 
that  Newton's  conduct  was  dictated  by  jealousy  of  his  superior  scientific  genius— a  no- 
tion in  which  he  probably  found  not  many  to  Agree  with  him.  Having  no  ostensible 
means  of  livelihood,  Whiston  was  frcqucatly  reduced  to  great  straits;  but  he  had  kind 
friends,  who  were  ready  to  assist  him  at  need.  In  the  dissemination  of  his  religious 
opinions  he  continued  unwearied;  his  publications  on  the  subject  were  numerous;  also, 
he  occasionally  delivered  lectures;  and  he  instituted  a  religious  society,  which  had  meet- 
ings at  his  own  house.  He  also  busied  himself  much  with  scientific  crotchets,  chief 
Among  which  was  a  scheme  for  Calculating  the  longitude,  of  the  success  of  which  be 
was  assured.  He  died  on  Aug.  22,  1752,  at  the  great  age  of  85.  Of  all  his  numerous 
vork8«  A  tjnnslation  of  Josephus  was  the  only  one  which  continued  for  a  time  to  perpet- 
uate the  name  of  its  author;  and  of  this  there  have  been  sevcnd  reprints.  His  memoir 
of  Ids  own  life  (published  in  his  lifetime  in  8  vols.  1749-50)  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
self -portraiture,  and  conveys  a  very  vivid  image  of  this  strange,  whimsical,  eccentric, 
but  thoisotughly  honest  and  conscientious  man. 

WHITAEER,  Daniel  E.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1801 ; graduated  at  Harvard,  1820;  studied 
law,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina  and  became  the  law  partner  of  ex-ffovemor  Wilson 
of  that  state.  Though  successful  at  the  bar,  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Literary  Journal,  Whitaker^s  Magatine,  and  the  Southern  QuarUH§ 
Bevioa.  The  last  was  started  in  1841,  and  for  twenty  years  had  a  high  reputation.  Id 
1886  Mr.  Whitaker  became  editor  of  the  Monthly  Retieno,  published  at  New  Orleans. 

WHITAEER.  Nathaniel,  d.d..  1732-94;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  Princeton  college 
under  president  Burr;  was  ordained  and  settled  as  a  Congrc^tional  minister  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  In  1765  he  visited  Great  Britain  with  the  rev.  Samson  Cecum  to  proeun 
funds  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  under  thec&re 
of  the  rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock.  They  wei-e  cordially  received  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  obtained  £12,000.  This  school,  established  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  wa^ 
in  1770  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  c\jartcred  bv  governor  Wentworth  under  the 
name  of  a  college,  and  called  Dartmouth  in  honor  of  lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  gener 
ously  contributed  to  the  American  agents  for  the  Indian  school.  Dr.  Whitaker  oo  his 
return  was  settled  at  Salem,  Mass. 

WHITAEER,  Ozi  William,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1880;  graduated  Middlebunr  college.  , 
1856;  principal  of  the  North  Brookfleld  high  school  for  several  years;  studied  theolop^y  ' 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary.  New  York;  rector  of  St.  Jobn*8  church.  Gold  | 
Hill.  Nev.,  1863-65;  of  St.  Paul's,  Eaglewood,  N.  J.,  1865-67;  of  St.  Paurs.  Virginia,  j 
Nev.,  1867;  elected  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  1868. 

WHITBY,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market-t.  and  thriving  sen-port  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  about  50  m.  n.n.e.  of  tbe 
city  of  York  by  ndlwav,  and  42  in  a  straight  line.  A  stone  bridge  with  a  swivel,  by 
which  vessels  are  admitted  into  the  inner  harbor,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  towD. 
Two  piers,  of  which  the  w.  one  is  alxiut  1000  ft  long,  run  out  into  tne  German  ocean. 
and  protect  the  outer  harbor,  and  it  Is  further  protected  by  two  inner  piers,  whidi  break  the 
force  of  the  waves  during  storms.  On  a  cliff  about  850  t\.  high  stands  the  wri.^li 
church,  which  is  approached  from  the  town  below  by  a  flight  of  nearly  200  steps.  Tbert- 
are  dry  docks  for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships;  iron  and  jet  ornaments  are  exlen- 
sively  manufactured — the  jet  found  in  the  vicinity  having  a  world-celebrity.  Alum 
and  ironstone — the  latter  found  in  great  quantities — are  exported.  Of  late,  Whilbjhas 
risen  into  importance  as  a  watering-place.  In  1872.  398  vessels  of  22,329  tonseniemi. 
and  28  of  1277  tons  cleared  the  port.     Pop.  71.  13,094. 

The  Saxon  name  of  the  place  was  Streoneshalch,  but  when  the  Danes  took  posses 
sion  of  it  they  called  it  Wliitby  (white  town),  just  as  they  changed  the  Saxon  Xortli- 
weorthing  into  Deoraby  or  Derby.  The  termination  by,  which  is  characlerlsiic  of 
Daniah  settlements,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Norse  byr,  modern  Icelandic  k'tr, » 
dwelling,  farmstead,  town.  In  Devon  the  suffix  occurs  in  the  form  here  or  Uer,  as  in 
Hockbere,  Larkbeer.  r  -  \ 
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WHITBY,  Daniel,  d.d.,  1688-1726;  b.  England:  educated,  Oxford;  prebendary  of 
alisbury,  1668;  precentor  of  Salisbury,  1672;  rector  of  St.  Edmund's  church,  Salisbu-.y. 
»rcd  a  Calvinist  he  became  a  zealous  Arminian,  and  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  ClarCti 
octrine  of  the  trinity  adopted  Arian  views.  The  foUowmg  are  some  of  his  publica- 
ons :  The  FaXUbiUty  of  t/ia  Baman  Church  Demonstrated;  Treatwe  of  Traditions;  17ie 
*rotestant  Beconciler;  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentai'y  on  tJie  New  Testament;  Concernviy 
)e  True  Import  of  the  words  Election  and  ReprobaUon^  often  reprinted  as  WhiUby  on 
\e  F%ve  Points. 

WHITCHUBCH,  a  small  market-t.  of  Shropshire,  on  a  height  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Shrews- 
ury  by  railway.    Trade  in  malt,  hops,  and  shoes  Is  carried  on.    Pop.  71,  8,696. 

WHITCOMB,  John,  about  1720-1812;  b.  Mass,  In  1755  he  took  part  in  the 
!rown  Point  expedition  in  command  of  a  regiment.  Early  in  the  revolution  he  raised 
regiment  and  brought  it  to  Boston.  He  was  commissioned  brig.gen.  by  congress  in 
775,  and  maj.gen.  the  same  year.  In  1776  he  retired  from  tue  army  owing  to  ill 
ealth. 

WHITE,  a  CO.  in  central  Arkansas,  having  the  White  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
rained  by  Littje  Red  river  and  Bayou  des  Arc;  1044  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,794— 17,5o0 
f  American  birth,  2,032  colored.    Co.  seat,  Searcy.  • 

WHITE,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.e.  Georgia;  250  sq.m. ;  pop'.  '80,  5,841-— 5,886  of  Amer- 
»n  birth;  590  colored.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Co.  seat*  CLeve- 
ind. 

WHITE,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  Wabash  river,  separating  it  frrtm  Indi- 
ua,  and  also  by  the  Little  Wabasli;  480 sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,089—22,886  of  American 
irth;  588  colored.    Co.  se^t,  Carmi. 

WHITE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Tippecanoe  river;  504  sq.m. ;  pop. 
JO,  13,795—12,967  of  American  birth;  8  colored.     Co.  seat,  Monticello. 

WHITE,  a  CO.  in  central  Tennessee,  having  the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river 
or  its  8.  and  aw.  boundary;  672  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,176 — 11,148  of  American  birth; 
001  colored.    Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

WHITE,  Andrew  Dickson,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1832;  educated  at  Tale  college,  and 
he  university  of  Berlin.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  at  the 
miversity  of  Michigan,  1857-62,  and  became  president  of  Cornell  university  in  1866. 
Ic  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  state  senate  in  1868^^,  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
>nn  Domingo  in  1871,  and  minister  to  Germanv.  1879-81.  Amon^  his  works  are 
Uctu7cs  on  Jiedicnal  and  liodei-n  History  (1861),  and  The  Warfanre  of  tsSence  (1876). 

WHITE,  Gilbert,  author  of  the  Natural  History  and  Antioiiities  of  Selbome,  was  b. 
t  Selhorne,  in  Hampshire,  on  July  18, 1720.  Educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  lie  re- 
vived his  M.A.  degree  in  1746.  and  in  1752  he  was  made  a  senior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
ersity.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  to  indulge  his 
istc  for  literature  and  natural  history;  and  there  he  died  on  June  20,  1798.  His 
iiarming  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  ef  Sdborne,  which  has  made  White  an  indis- 
utable  English  classic,  was  published  in  1789.  Probably  no  book  on  natural  history 
ns  been  more  frequently  reprinted.  Among  tlie  various  editions  may  be  mentioned 
mt  of  professor  Bell  (1^77),  and  the  one  by  Frank  Buckland,  with  a  chapter  on  antiqui- 
es  by  lord  Selborne  (1875).  After  White  s  deatli.  Dr.  Aikin  published  a  selection  from 
is  natural  history  journal,  under  the  title  A  NaturalisVs  Calendar. 

WHITE,  IlENBY  ExRKE,  was  b.  on  Mar.  21,  1785,  at  Nottingham,  in  which  place  bis 
ither  was  a  butcher.    At  the  age  of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney;  and,  while 

1  his  business  he  showed  exemplary  diligence,  his  leisure  hours  were  passionately 
2voted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  He  also 
?came  a  memlier  of  a  literary  society  in  Nottingham,  and  began  to  attract  notice  by  his 
uency  and  ability  as  a  speaker.  To  the  Mantfdy  Mirror  he  was  wont  to  send  contribu- 
ons,  and  the  merit  of  his  verses  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hill,  its  proprietor, 
cting  on  the  advice  of  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Capel  LofEt,  who  also  took  a  generous 
iterost  in  him,  he  published  m  1804  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  was  cruelly  treated 
y  the  critics,  and  found  little  acceptance  with  the  public.  It  was  the  means,  however, 
^  srouring  him  influential  friends,  notably  Southey,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  tlirouffh 
hose  influence  a  sizarship  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  was  procured  for  him.  In 
.s  studies  he  highly  distinguished  himself;  but  the  ardor  with  winch  they  were  pursued 
»eedily  proved  the  ruin  of  a  constitution  at  all  times  delicate;  consumption  rapidly 
3veloped  itself,  and  he  died  Oct.  19, 1806.  The  jjear  after  two  volumes  of  his  Remains 
ere  published  by  his  friend  Southey,  to  whom  his  MSS.  had  been  intrusted,  prefaced 
i  a  pleasing  memoir  of  the  deceased  poet. .  White's  poetry,  however,  is  now  almost 
►rgotten. 

WHITS,  Kev.  Joseph  Blanco,  was  b.  at  Seville,  m  Spain,  on  July  11.  1775.  His 
tlicT  was  a  merchant  there  of  Irish  parentage,  who  had  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  olcl 
ndalnsian  family.    Finding  his  father's  counting-house  on  trial  not  at  all  to  his  min<i, 

2  quitted  it  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  and  in  1799  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 

ut,  }>orn  with  a  mind  curiously  restless  and  inquisitive,  he  ceased  in  no  long-time  io^  I  p 
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f!nd  himself  at  home  in  the  Bomlsh  commnnloo ;  and  in  1810  he  came  to  England,  which 
he  never  afterward  quitted.  Joining  himself  to  tlie  English  church,  he  seedifi  to  have 
meditated  becoming  one  of  its  clergymen;  an  intention  which  it  was  quite  as  well  he 
did  not  carry  Out,  inasmuch  as  his  speculations  rapidly  led  him  to  results  not  recognized 
by  English  orthodoxy.  On  coming  to  England  he  settled  himself  in  London,  T^here  for 
some  years  he  conducted  a  monthly  Spanish  paper  called  El  Espaflol.  On  the  cessation 
of  the  peninsular  war,  in'  1814,  this  r)ublication  ceased  also,  as  having  no  longer  a  ramn 
d'etre;  but  meantime  its  services  to  tue  government  of  the  day  had  been  such  as  to  secua* 
for  its  editor  a  pension  for  life  of  £ddO  per  a&num.  Subd^nently  Mr.  White  lived 
cliiefly  in  London,  employed  ba  a  man  of  letters.  Though  in  literary  circles  recognized 
as  a  man  of  fine  talent,  and  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  and  WeshnintUr 
RevUwa,  and  other  hi^h-class  period icalsi  hd  scarcely  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent 
impression  on  the  public  by  any  of  his  more  formi  publications.  Of  theee  the  most 
important  were:  LelUn  from  Spain  {l9^\coii%nh\iied.  some  years  before  to  Uie  ifiw 
Months  yfagaaiM;  PfacttcaX  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism  (1825);  Poor  Man* 
Preservation  against  Popen/  (1825);  and  Second  TraveU  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Baigion  (2  vols.  18SS).  He  died  on  Mky  20, 1841,  in  Liverpool,  w'hlther  he  had  removed 
some  years  before.  In  1845  thefre  was  given  to  the  world,  as  his  legacrto  it,  by  much 
his  most  striking  and  valuable  work,  Tne  Life  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  written  Ifg 
himself  wUhp&rtioHs  dfhM  Correspondence;  edited  by  John  Hamiltoii  Thorn  (London,  3 
▼ola.  8vo).  This  book,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  is  still  eminently  worth  referring  to.  The  curious  picture  it  presents  of  a  mind  at 
once  pious  and  skeptical,  longing  ana  soiTowing  after  a  truth  which  it  csin  nowhere  fiod, 
or  finding,  contrive  to  rest  in,  has,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  religious'  opinion,  a 
very  particular  significance.  Poor  White's  life-long  ••  search  for.a  religion"  seetos  nut  to 
have  been  a  successful  one,  and  to  have  landed  him  at  the  last  in  a  condition  of  nearly 
entire  skepticism. 

WHITE,  P£R«:QBrs£,  162(^1704;  the  first  Eeglish  chUd  born  within  th«  limits  of 
'^tw  England.  His  birth  was  on  the  Manpower,  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  Nov.  20, 1620. 
After  his  father's  death  his  mother  married  gov.  Edward  Winslow,  this  being  the  fint 
marriage  in  New  England.  It  is  recorded  that  Peregrine  was  "  vigorous  and  of  a  comely 
aspect.^  He  held  several  military  and  civil  otflces,  and  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  84 
years. 

WHITE,  RiCHAB3>  Grant,  b.  New  York,  1822;  educated  at  the  university  of  Kew 
York,  and  called  to  l^e  bar.  He  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  newspaper  and  liter- 
ary  work,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  His  most  im]x>rtaiit 
work  is  his  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  containing  also  a  memoir  and  a  critical 
essav  (1857-62).  Among,  his  works  arer  Shakespeare's  Sclwlar  (1854);  Essa^  upon  tht 
AutJiorship  of  t/ie  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VIL  (1859) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Shake- 
speare  (1865);  Words  and  T/ieir  Uses  (1870);  and  Every-Day  English {18B0).  He  has  beena 
freqiient  contributor  to  the  Gakucy,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  N.  Y.  custom-house.    He  is  keenly  critical  olwoida 

WHITE,  WilMAif,  D.D.:  174^-1836;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  college  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1765:  studied  theology;  went  to  England  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  1770,  and  priest  bv  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  1772;  returning,  became 
rector  of  Christ  church  and  Bl.  Peter's  church,  Philadelphia;  chaplain  to  congress,  1777; 
presided  over  the  firsts  Episcopal  convention  in  America,  1789,  and  wrote  the  constim- 
tion  of  thechurck,?  which  was  then  adopted;  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pemisvl- 
vania,  1786;  consecuktod  at  Lambeth  palace  by  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1787.  lie, 
with  bishop  Seabwry,  revised  th^  Book  of  Common  Player  for  the  American  Episcopal 
church.  He  pubiiisbed  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Comparaave  F«*trt 
of  the  Conti'oversy  bekoeen,  the  Calvinssts  and  the  Arminians;  Lectures  on  the  CaiecMfm, 
He  had  a  happy  combination  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualifies  for  the  ofBce  of  !)isho') 
at  the  organization  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  America. 

WHITE  COLORS.  The  principal  white  pigments  used  by  painters  are:  (1)  H7<i>« 
lead  (see  Lead),  which  Is  not  only  used  as  a  co&r,  but  forms  the  body  of  most  ou-painis; 
(2)  Derbyshire  white,  which  is. sulphate  of  baryta;  (3)  pearl  white,  or  trisnitrate  of  bis- 
muth ;  and  (4)  zinc  white,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc. 

WHITE  SXTXZ.    Bee  Flux. 

WHITS  OVHPOWDEB  is  a  mixture  that  was  at  one  time  emplo^d  in  blasting,  btit  'n 
now  scarcely  ever  employed  in  consequence  of  the  danger  attending  its  preparatiOD,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  explodes  by  friction.  Its  tngnsdients  are  chlorate  of  potash, 
dried  f errocyanide  of  potassium,  .ana  sngar. 

WHITE  LADY,  a  being  who,  according  to  popular  legend,  appears  in  many  of  tbe 
castles  of  German  princes  and  nobles,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  when  any  ImportaDi 
event,  whether  joyful  or  sad,  but  particulariy  when  the  death  of  any  member  of  Uic 
family  is  imminent.  She  is  regarded  as  the  ancestress  of  the  race,  shows  herself  alwava 
in  snow  white  gannents,  earries  a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  and  sometimes  rocks  and 
batches  over  the  children  at  night  when  their  nurses  sleep.    Tbe/eaHIt^  instance  of 
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his  apparition  spoken  of  was  in  the  16th  c,  and  is  famous  under  the  name  of  Berths  of 
ioscuberg  (in  Bohemia).  The  white  lady  of  other  princely  castles  was  indeutified  with 
Jertlia.  and  the  identity  was  accountea  for  by  Uie  intermarriages  pf  other  princely 
louses  wiih  members  of  the  house  of  liosenber^,  in  whose  train  toe  white  lady  passed 
uio  their  epistles.  In  the  castle  of  Berlin  she  is  said  to  haye'i)een  seen  in  1^2o.  and 
giiiu  in  1840  and  1850.  Vne  most  celebrated  in  Britain  is  the  white  lady  x>f  ,4veuel,  tiie 
reation  of  sir  Walter  8cott.  It  was  long  a  common  belief  in  the  fiti^hUnd^  titwt  many 
tf  the  chiefs  had  some  kind  spirit  to  watcl;!  ov^^r  the  fortunes  of  their  house.  Pppul^ 
radition  has  many  well-kuown  l^ends  ^bout  whUe  ladies,  yiho  generally  dwell  in  forts 
.nd  mountains  as  enchanted  maidens  waiting  for  dcHveren^p.  They  delight  to  appear 
n  warm  sunshine  to  poor  shepherds  or  herd-boys.  They  are  either  combing  their  Jong 
lair,  or  waahing  .themselves,  dvy'ivig  wheat,  beatmg  flax,  or  spinning';  they  also  point 
)ut  treasujces  and  heg  lor  delivenuEuie,  ofleiing  as  reward  flowers,  corn,  or  chaff,  which 
;ifis  turn  in  Uie  instant  into  siivar  and  gold.  Thev  wear  sBow-whke,  or  tolf  white,  half 
>lack  garments,  yellow  or  ^een  shoes,  and  a  bunon  of  kevs  at  their  side. '  AH  these  and 
iiany  other  traits  that  ap^ar  in  individual  legends  may  be  trooed  ^back  to  a  goddess  of 
German  mythology  whoanfluenoes  birth  and  death,  and  presides  over  the  ordering  of  ^ 
he  household.  Still  more  distinclily  the  appellation  white  lady  and  the  name  Bertlut^ 
>oint  back  to  the  great  eoddess  of  nslure,  who  appears  under  various  names,  and  who, 
ks  BerlUa  (i.e.  the  brilliant,  shining,  white),  held  her  citcok  on  Twelfth-night  and 
cvealed  her  power.  When  the  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Bohemian  Bertha^of  the 
5th  c.  promised  the  workmen  of  Keuhaus  a  sweet  soup  on^heooupleUon  of  building 
he  castle,  and  that  this  soup,  along  with  carp,  is  still  ^ivon  in  xemembriiniee  of  it  id  the 
>oor  on  Maundy  Thursday,  we  recognize  agam  the  festival  dishes  consecrated  to  Berhta, 
;uch  as  fish,  oatmeal,  gruel,  or  dumplings,  etc.,  which  it  is  still  customary  to  eat  about 
he  time  of  Tw^ftfa^niglit  and  Christmas  in  most  districts  of  Germany. 

WHITE  LEAD.    Bee  Lead. 

WHITE  MOUirTAIHS,  a  mountain -chain  of  New  Eng1aji(),  rcgard^qd  .as  an  outlier 
>f  the  Appalachian  range,  commences  at  this  headwaters  of  the  Aroostook  river,  i.n* 
Vf nine,  where  its  first  summit  is  mount  Katabdin,  and  extends  in  a  bro^  pluteau,  from 
1600  to  1800  ft.  high,  w.  by  s.  nearly  across  New  Hampshire,  wher<?  it  has  twenty  bold 
xjaks,  with  deep,  narrow  gorges,  wild  valleys,  Ijeautlful  lakes,  lofty  .cascades  audjor- 
•ents,  forming  the  "Switzerland  of  America,"  and  a  favorite  resort  of  summer  tourists. 
Mount  Waafadngton,  the  highest  summit  In  New  England,  6,286  ft.,  has  a  practicable 
mrriage-road  and  a  hotel  on  its  summit;  mount  Pleasant  the  second  of  the  group,  Is 
lr,762it.;  the 'lesser  are  named  Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madisoii.  I^  the 
^ranconia  grwip  are  Lafayette,  6;8(0O  ft.,  and  Moosehillock,  4,63d,  These  movnU\ins 
'umish  the  cliief  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Androscoggin  rive.rs.  The 
'ocks  are  ancient  metamorphic,  with  naked  granite  and  gneiss.  The  Animonnoosuck 
iver  falls  5,000  ft.  in  80  m.,  the  Androscoggin  200  in  a  mi^.  Five  narrow  and  precfpit- 
)us  notches  seem  to  have  been  rent  in  the  mountains^  and  give  passage  to  as  many 
•ivers. 

WHITE  PINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Nevada,  a  parttof  the  Great  Basin,  crossed  by.noquntain 
•idges,  bordering  on  Utah;  6,'J'OO  sq.m^;  pop.  ^80,  2.682—1,676  .of  American  l>irth,  305 
colored.    Silver  from  quartz  rock  is  largely  exported,    Co.  seat^  HaniiiUon. 

WHITE  PLAXNSv  a  t.  the  co.  seat  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Ae  Harlem 
ailroad.  Here  in  Oct.,  1776,  the  battle  of  WhUe  Plains  was  fouglit.  Oct  12,  gen. 
Id  we  having  occupied  Throgg's  Neck  in  Westchester  co.,  Washington  sent  oa  a  corps 

0  White  PUiins,  and  began  to  evacuate  Manhattan  island.  .On  tthe  '28d  Wachingtoa 
ook  up  his  quarters  at  Wliite  Plains.  After  several  skiKOushes,  Howe«  whose  camp  was 
iX  Scarsdale,  near  White  Plains,  yicni  on  with  18,000  m«B.  On  the  2Bth  Washington, 
vith  n  larger  force,  had  a  strong  position,  and  How^,  i90t  caring  to  attactk  him,  dispatobed 
ome  4,000  men  to  ^eize  on  Chatterton  hill,  w.  of  the  Bronic  riyer.  The  1^  Amenoans, 
indcr  McDougall,  who  occupied  the  hill,  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Washington's  camp» 
nsiug  100  killed  aud  wounded,  and  some  80  prisoners;  the  British  loss  was  229.    While 

1  owe  was  waiting  for  re-enforcements,  Washington;  on  the  evening  of  the  9^st,  occupi^ 
he  high  ground  above  White  Plains.  Five  days  later  Howe  withdrew  to  Dobt«  fenry. 
)n  Nov.  9  Washington  began  the  removal  of  his  troops  to  New  Jersey. 

WHIT£  PSECIPITATX.    See  Mkbcukt. 

WHITE  BIYEB,  a  river  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Ozark  mountains, 
lows  n.e.  into  Missouri,  then  turning  e.  and  s.e.  in^  Arkansas,  drains  the  north- 
eastern poittion  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  southerly,  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi 
lear  the  mouth  of  tiie  Arkansas.    It  is  800  m.  long,  and  navigable  850  miles.     * 

WHITE  itlVER  formed  by  the  junction  of  .two  forks  in  Knox  co.,  Jnd.,  flows  in  a 
generally  s.w.  direction,  entering  the  Wabash  about  25  m.  below  Vincenn'es,  only  30  m. 
Tom  the  Junction.  The  w.  fork  is  nearly  800  m.  long,  and  on  it  are  situated  Anderson. 
Vlimcie,  and  Indianapolis.  The  e.  for)c,  sometimes  called  the  Blue  river,  has  a  length  of 
570  miles.  . 

WHITE  SEA  (Russ.  BJel^je-noreX  an  arm  or  great  bay  or  inlet  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
^hlch,  between  cape  Hanin  on  the  Kaninakaia  peninsula,  and  ca,pe  Sviatoi  on  the  jtola 
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peninsula,  penetrates  the  Russian  government  of  Arcbangel  southward  to  lat  64*  north. 
At  its  entrance  between  capes  Xanin  and  Sviatoi  it  is  100  m.  broad;  after  penetrating 
the  land  150  m.  in  a  south-easterlj  direction,  it  narrows  to  a  width  cf  85  m.;  but  after 
sweeping  s.  for  SOO  m.,  it  again  considerably  widens,  forming  m  the  n.w.  the  gulf  of 
Kandalak,  and  in  the  s.  and  s.e.  the  great  gulfs  of  Onega  and  Archangel  or  Dwina.  The 
White  sea  covers  an  area  estimated  at  47,000  sq.m.,  and  the  length  of  its  coast-Une  is 
over  1000  miles.  The  coasts  in  the  n.  and  e.  are  mountainous,  in  other  places  they  are 
mostly  low,  and  abound  in  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea  by  rivers.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  White  sea  is  1188  feet.  From  the  middle  of  August  ice  forms  on 
the  coasts  sometimes  to  thi  width  of  30  m.,  and  is  not  melted  till  the  following  July. 

WHITE  SUXPHVB  SPBIHCW,  a  watering-pltoe  in  Yirgioia,  on  Howard's  creek,  205 
m.  w.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  *70, 976.  It  baa  hotel  acoommodatloD  for  1500  guests.  The 
spring  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  supported  by 
12  Ionic  columns,  and  aurmounted  by  a  statue  of  Hygeia;  it  is  S.CiOOft.  above  tide- water; 
yields  80  gallons  per  minute  of  water  at  63*  Fahr.,  impregnated  with  sulphates  of  lime, 
soda,  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium,  iron,  iodine,  sal 
phur,  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen.  It  is  considered  effica 
clous  in  dyspepsia,  liver  diseases,  gout,  rheumatismr  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
The  red,  salt,  and  blue  sulphur  springs,  at  a  distance  of  23  to  24  m.  from  the  above, 
are  ubo  much  resorted  ta 

WHITE  flWZLLIirO.    See  Jodttb,  Dtsbabeb  of. 

WHITE  VITWOE.     See  Zinc. 

WHITE- WASH,  slaked  quicklime,  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  milk  by  meu»  of 
water.  It  is  used  for  coloriuff  walls>  and  as  a  difeiufectanU  If  merely  for  coloring,  a 
little  size  is  added,  but  not  when  used  for  sanitary  purposes. 

WHITE- WOOB  BABE.     See  Canella. 

WHITEBAIT,  a  small  fish,  called  by  Valenciennes  rv^^nia  albot  and  for  whidi  be  con- 
stituted the  genus  rogenia  as  a  distinct  genus  of  the  herring  family  {€hApeidi»\  but  which 
is  now  generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  merely  the  fr^  of  the  herring.  The  white- 
bait flsheiT  is  actively  prosecuted  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coast,  particularly  in  the 
estuary  of^the  Thames,  where  the  whitebait  is  very  abundant  in  spring  and  summer, 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Adult  whitebait  are  caogiit 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex  during  winter,  and  m  this  condition  are  about  6  in. 
in  len^b.  Whitebait  is  also  found  in  the  Forth.  It  is  much  in  request  as  a  delicacy  f<T 
the  table,  forming  a  favorite  dish  of  epicures.  At  the  time  when  ordinarily  captured, 
whitebait  are  only  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  4Jn.  in  l^igth.  They  are  cauglit  by  meto^ 
of  bag  nets  sunk  4  or  6  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  several  months  tber 
continue  to  ascend  the  river  in  shoals  with  the  flood-tide,  and  descend  with  the  ebb-tide, 
not  being  able  to  live  in  fresh  water.  They  are  fried  witii  flour  or  crumbe;  they  are 
often  laid  on  a  napkin  and  sprinkled  with  fine  flour  and  a  little  salt,  rolled  about  till  well 
covered  with  flour,  and  then  thrown  into  a  pot  of  boiling  lard,  where  they  remain  liil 
thev  are  of  a  pale  straw  color.  Londoners  resort  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  to  enj(ij 
whitebait  dinners.  It  has  become  the  practice  for  her  majesty's  ministers  to  repair  to 
Qreenwich  for  a  whitebait  dinner  every  year  before  the  prorogation  of  parlhunent  in 
autumn.  Some  of  the  corporations  of  London  indulge  in  a  similar  annual  festiviiy. 
The  whitebait  has  the  body  more  compressed  than  the  mature  herrine;  the  belly  is  ser- 
rated; the  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper;  tlie  scales  are  very  soft,  small,  and  thin, 
and  very  easily  rubbed  oflf ;  the  color  is  silvery  white,  greenish  on  the  back.  The  food 
of  the  whitebait  seems  to  consist  of  minute  crustaceans.  It  seems  probable  that  the  fry 
of  all  the  British  dufMfJ^—tkkt  pilchard,  the  sprat,  and  the  shad— are  indiscriminately 
taken  and  used  like  the  fry  of  the  herring,  under  the  name  of  wliitebait. 

WHITBBOT,  the  name  of  an  illegal  association  of  the  peasimtry  in  Ireland,  which  fur 
a  long  series  of  years  was  the  fruitiul  source  of  agrarian  outrage,  sometimes  of  a  very 
revolting  and  sanguinary  character. .  The  association  had  its  origin  in  the  early  years  of 
the  reipi  of  George  III. ;  hnd  first  took  an  organized  form  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  united  resistance  to  an  attempt  on  thepart  of  certiiin 
proprietors  to  inclose  and  appropriate  lands  up  to  that  time  common.  The  movement 
at  tne  beginning  was  confined  to  throwing  down  the  newly  erected  fences,  and  destroy 
ing  the  inclosure,  from  which  circumstance  the  rioters  were  in  the  first  instance  called 
**  tevelers;"  but  their  views  soon  extended  further,  and  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
redress,  first,  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of  tithes,  and  afterward  of  various  other  griev- 
ances, especially  those  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  The  name  of  whiteboys  wu 
ffiven  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  wearing  white  shirts  in  their  nightly  expeditions. 
Many  acts  of  crticlty  and  outrage  having  been  committed,  a  special  conunission  was 
issued  in  1762  for  the  tnril  of  the  offenders;  but  the  repression  was  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary, and  whiteboyism  re-appeared  more  than  once  in  the  sou^ern  province.  In  17$« 
a  new  association,  the  members  of  which  called  themselves  the  "Right- boys,''  appeared 
in  the  same  district,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  discusssion  in  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  conflicts  of  the  northern  Orangemen  (q.v.)  and  ribbonmen  (q.v.)  for  a  time  drew 
attention  away  from  the  minor  discontents  of  the  south;  but  the  same  spirit  of  sciRi 
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combination  has  continued  among  the  peasantry  down  to  the  present  oay.  The  shana 
vests,  caravats,  Rockites,  terry  alts,  and  other  more  obscure  or  more  local  denomiDatious, 
muit  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  very  same  discontent,  which  has  long  held  its 
ground  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  whicli,  although  undoubtedly  exagger^ 
ated  and  imbittered  by  the  recollections  of  hereditary  wrong  insepumblo  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  conquerea  people,  are  held,  even  by  politicians'of  moderate  views,  to  have 
much  justification  in  the  social  condition  of  tiie  people,  and  in  certain  striking  anoma- 
U39  of  the  legislature  in  reference  to  Ireland.  The  ground  of  discontent  furnished  by 
,  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  the  church  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population, 
has  now  ceased  to  exist.    See  FsKiAii  Society. 

WHITEFEBLB,  George,  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  was  b.  in  the  Bull  inn, 
at  Gloucester,  on  Dec.  16.  1714.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  bis  native 
town,  at  which  he  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself,  especially  by  elocutionary 
displays  at  the  annual  visitations.  Ou  leaving  school,  he  was  for  a  time  engaged 
assisting  in  the  business  of  his  mother,  the  hostess  of  Uie  Bull  inn;  but  he  obtained 
admission  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  when  in  his  18th  year.  About 
three  years  earlier,  John  and  Ciiarles  Wesley  had  laid,  in  the  university  01  Oxford,  the 
foundations  of  Method  tarn — a  system  which  at  first  resembled  the  rule  of  a  religious 
order  more  than  the  bond  of  a  religious  sect;  requiring  frofU  its  professors  ascetic  obser- 
vances and  devotion  to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  upward 
of  a  year  at  the  university  that  Whitefield  became  associated  with  the  Methodists.  He 
at  once  made  himself  remarkable  among  them  for  zeal,  for  the  austerity  of  his  ascetisin, 
for  labor  too  great  for  his  strength  among  the  sick  and  the  {prisoners  in  the  jail.  His 
health  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  go  home,  when  his  native  air  soon  restored  him;  after 
which  he  carried  on  at  Gloucester  the  same  pious  and  self-denying  practices  which  he 
had  begun  at  the  university.  His  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  bishop 
*^f  the  diocese,  who  offered,  though  Whitefield  was  only  twenty-one,  to  admit  him 
immeiliately  into  orders.  The  o&r  was  accepted,  and  Whitefield  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1788.  before  he  had  taken  his  degree.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Gloucester  cathedral,  and  the  eCect  of  it  was  remarkable.  The  vehemence  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  oratory  deeply  moved  tlie  audience ;  and  five  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  mad  with  fear  and  excitement.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  bishop;  but  this 
good  man  gave  no  heed  to  them — simply  saying  that  he  hoped  the  madness  wonld  last  to 
the  following  Sunday.  During  the  next  two  years,  Whitefield  preached  with  similar 
results  in  various  churches  in  England. 

Meanwhile,  Wesley  had  been  in  America  establishing  missions  among  the  colonists; 
and  in  1738  he  desired  Whitefield  to  join  him,  a  request  that  was  immediately  complied 
with.  Whitefield  had  to  go  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for  his  journey;  and  this 
visit,  though  not  his  first,  seems  first  to  have  made  him  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  upon  all  classes  of  whom — fine  gentlemen  like  Chesterfield,  and  cool  skep- 
tics like  Bolingbroke,  as  well  as  the  more  mobile  crowd — he  afterward  made  an  impres- 
sion such  as,  probably,  no  other  preacher  ever  produced.  His  success  in  London  was 
immediate,  and  much  exceeded  all  that  had  befallen  him  previously.  The  doors  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  to  preach  were  besieged  before  the  dawn ;  the  unlighted  streets 
in  the  early  morning  were  filled  with  persons  carrying  lanterns,  making  their  way  to 
the  place  of  worship  many  hours  before  the  time  of  service.  This  lasted  until  his 
departure  for  America.  He  wi^  hereafter  to  be  almost  as  closely  connected  with  evan- 
gelical labors  in  America  as  in  England  itself;  but  ou  this  first  occasion,  his  stay  was 
short— only  a  few  montlis.  He  returned  to  be  admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  to  collect 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage  in  Georgia.  He  soon  went  back  to  Amer- 
ica, but  not  before  a  besinning  had  been  made  of  his  split  with  the  English  church, 
whose  clergy  he  offended  by  preaching  in  the  open  air,  whether  he  got  permission  from 
the  parish  clergyman  or  not,  and  by  deviating,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  from  the  litursy 
of  the  church.  But  the  remarkable  and  beneficial  effects  of  his  preaching  on  the  rude 
miners  and  others  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  consoled  him  for  clerical  censures;  and 
after  this,  he  seems  to  have  preached  almost  by  preference  in  the  open  air.  His  second 
visit  to  Ajnerica  occupied  nearly  two  years.    He  came  back  in  1741. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  doctrinal  differences  led  to  his  separation  from  John 
Wesley — both  of  them  being  by  this  time  disowned  by  the  establislied  church.  Wesley 
believed  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption;  Whitefield  was  a  rigid 
Calvinist.  Each  thought  his  belief  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  in  the  end,  each 
excommunicated  the  other.  Whitefield's  supporters  now  built  him  a  large  she<l  at 
Moorfields,  near  Wesley's  chapel — which,  being  temporary,  was  known  as  the  tabernacle; 
and  his  preaching  gathered  immense  audiences  around  him.  But  he  had  no  talent  for 
organization;  and  as  soon  as  he  went  away  on  his  frequent  and  protracted  journeys,  his 
•  supporters  began  to  disperse.  But  that  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  of  abilities,  became  a  convert  to  his  views,  Whitefield,  in  all  probability,  would  not 
have  founded  a  sect.  But  this  lady  appointed  him  her  chaplain;  she  built  and  endowed 
'diapels  to  maintafn  his  Calvinistic  doctrines;  and  thus  a  shght  memorial  of  Whitefield's 
preaching,  though  it  more  directly  commemorated  the  zeal  and  energy  of  lady  Hunting- 
don, remains  in  what  is  known  aa  the  HuntlDgdon  connection.  dbOoOQlC 


One  of  his  most  famous  misBioDarj  j<Hini*y8  was  that  wliicli  be  made  to  Scotland  lo 
1741.  He  weDt  to  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  Rulph  and  Ebeuezer  Eiskine,  well 
known  as  leaders  of  a  secesbiun  from  the  church  of  Scot&nd;  but  his  notions  were  too 
catholic  for  his  friends;  he  was  as  ready  to  preach  in  a  parisli  church  as  to  a  seceding 
congreeation,  and  more  ready  still  to  pr^ich  in  the  open  air;  and  the  £rskinee  sood 
di^ered  from  and  separated  from  him.  That  the  impiession  he  made  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland  was  very  strong  and  very  general,  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
leading  corporations  of  ScDtlaud— Edinburgh,  GUsgow,  Aberdeen,  Stirling— admitted 
him  to  their  citizenship.  At  Cambuslang,  m  Lanarkshire— a  mining  district,  msmly 
iDhabited  by  rude  colliers,  then  adseripti  gleba — his  preaching  produceaooe  of  the  most 
remarkable  "revivals"  of  modern  times;  many  thousands  were  stricken  with  concern 
about  their  souls,  and  violent  physical  maDifestataons  foUowed  upon  their  ezcUementr- 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  convulsions — ^whicfa,  by  m^my  who  read  of 
them,  were  attributed  to  divine  influence,  by  others  to  the  devil.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  this  visit  to  Scotland,  that  Whitetield,  makiog  a  stay  in  Wales,  met  and  married  a 
widow,  a  Mrs.  James.  Uis  marriage,  like  that  /at  WesUty,  was  not  a  happy  one;  aud 
it  is  recorded  that  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  it  occurred,  ''set  his  nuud  mudist 
liberty." 

To  America,  Whitefield  paid  seven  visits,  several  of  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  set  out  for  America  for  the  last  time  in  1769.  Uo  was  ailing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  voya^;  he  was  ill  at  the  end  of  it;  and  he  died  somewhat  suddenly  not  lon^  afier 
his  Anrival  m  America,  at  Newberry,  near  3oston,  on  BepL  30,  1770.  A  collection  of 
his  sermons,  letters,  and  controversial  writings  was  published  in  the  following  Ye»i{Thi 
Works  of  t/ie  JRec,  Qeorge  Wu^fieUl,  6  vols.  Uoud.,  1771);  and  in  1772  were  published  liis 
memoirs,  by  Dr.  Gillies.  His  writings  do  not  sustain  the  impression  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  accounts  of  his  preaching.  They  show  him  as  a  man  of  somewbst 
slender  talent  and  common-place  quality  of  mind;  quite  unlearned;  entirely  free  from 
the  casuistical  turn,  as  well  as  deficient  in  the  worldly  knowledge  and  prudence,  for 
which  Wesley,  like  many  other  enthusiasts,  was  pre-emiuenL  His  success  as  a 
preacher  seems  to  have  been  in  no  small  degree  due  to  a  sonorous  but  expressive  voice; 
DO  doubt  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  earnestness  of  his  faith,  to  the  fluency  and  rude 
strength  of  his  homely  language,  and  to  that  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  nature 
which,  perhaps,  Is  the  thing  most  distinctive  of  the  orator.  Of  the  Memairi  of  the  Life 
and  Cnaraei4^r  of  George  Whitejield,  by  J.  Qillies.  d.d.,  of  the  CoUe^  churcli, 
Glasgow,  originally  published  at  London  In  1772,  subsequent  editions,  containing  addi- 
tional matter,  appeared  in  1798,  in  1811,  1812,  1818,  and  in  1827.  An  anonymous  Life 
of  George  WhitefieUi,  founded  upon  his  journals  and  letters,  and  borrowing  largely  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Gillies,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1826.  WhiUfieUCa  L^e  and  Timu, 
hy  Robert  Philip,  d.d.,  was  published  at  London  in  1837;  and  there  b<<is  since  i^peared 
Ueorae  Whitefidd:  a  IdglU  ridng  in  ObecwiHiy,  by  ^indrews  (Lond.  1864);  and,  in  1876, 
another  full  memoir  by  Tyermsin. 

WHITE7I8&,  Coregonm  aUms  (see  Coreoonus).  a  fish  of  the  family  ealmoniAa,  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  gwynind,  vendnce,  powan,  pollan,  etc.  It  is  found  in  the 
lakes  and  large  rivers  of  North  America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tribntaries  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  vahinhle  of  American  fresh- water  fishes, 
abounding  over  a  preat  extent  of  couiitr}',  and  Ixjinc:  excellent  for  the  table.  It  is  the 
tUHhawneg  of  the  north-western  Itidians.  Tlie  boSy  is  elongated  but  thick,  the  head 
small  and  the  muKssle  pointed,  the  tail  forked,  the  scales  large.  The  moutli  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  Jt  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  weighs  ten  pounds. 
It  is  bluish-gray  on  the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white  below.  It  spawns  in  Octo- 
ber, proceeding  from  the  lakes  up  the  rivers  for  this  purpose.  It  usually  swims  in 
shoals,  like  its  small  British  congeners.  It  feeds  chiefljr  on  insects  and  entnmostraca. 
It  is  caught  by  nets,  which  are  often  spread  under  the  ice,  and  the  fishery  is  attended 
with  much  labor  and  exposure.  The  Indians  sometimes  spear  it  through  holes  in  the 
ice.  The  whitefish  forms  the  principal  food  of  many  Indian  tribes  and  of  the  fur-tradere 
during  great  part  of  the  year.  It  is  often  salted  by  them.  The  flesh  is  bluish- white, 
ohan^ng  to  a  piire  wJiite  when  boiled,  whence  the  name.  The  most  southern  lake  uj 
which  the  whitefish  is  found  is  lake  Ohamphiin.  Ko  fresh-water  fish  better  deserves  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  pisclcultural  experiments  than  the  whitefish,  and  its  acclimau- 
zation  in  Britain  would  probably  be  as  easy  as  it  is  desirable. — An  allied  species,  the 
Otbboo  Whitbfish  (C.  Otsego),  found  in  lake  Otsego,  is  also  of  exquisite  flavor;  but  it 
is  now  rare. 

WHITEHALL,  a  village  of  New  York,  at  the  head  or  southern  extremity  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  termination  of  the  Troy  and  Champlain  canal,  witli  important 
railway  and  steamboat  connections,  and  water-power  for  saw  and  flouring  milK 
machine,  woolen,  and  carpet  factories.  It  was  settled  by  maj.  Philip  Skene  in  1*61.  and 
called  Skenesborough;  in  the  war  of  1812  it  was  an  important  military  depot.  Pop.  "70, 
4^822. 

WHXTKHA'VfilT,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  sea-port  of  Cumberland,  near  the  pohit 
where  the  estuary  of  the  3olway  firth  joins  the  Irish  sea,  40  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle  by  nu1> 
way,  86  in  a  straight  line,  and  84  m.  c.n.e.  of  Ayre  poAnt,  the  northern  promontory  of 
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the  isle  of  Man.  It  contaiDS  a  market-house,  cus[tom-house,  baths,  and  a  theater,  as  "vrell 
OS  the  West  Cumberland  infirmary.  The  harbor  is  commodious,  but  is  now  dry  at  low 
water.  The  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  are  its  vicinity  to  extensive  collieries 
— some  of  which  extend  beneath  the  town  and  stretch  out  under  the  sea— and  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  and  richness  of  the  hematite  iron  ore  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Coal  and  kon  mines  are  numerous;  there  are  iron-smelting  works,  and  iron  and  brass 
foundries— the  manufactured  iron  being  shipped  mostly  to  the  Welsh  and  Irish  markets. 
There  are  dry  docks  for  the  building  and  repair  of  vessels:  and  rope-making  and  the 
manufacture  of  tluead  and  sail-cloth  are  important  branches  of  trade.  Wliiteliaven 
returns  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  In  1877,  2,418  vessels,  of  305,248  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.    Pop.  '71,  18,451. 

WfllTEHOUSE,  Hkkbt  Johk,  ixd.,d,cjl.;  1808-74;  b.  New  York;  graduated, 
Columbia  coUe^,  1821,  «Dd«t  the  general  fiplsccMMit  aemiuary,  New  York,  1824;  rector 
of  St.  Luke's,  Kooheater,  182»^4;  St.  Thomajs^s,  NJBW  York,  1844-51;  conaocnited  assist- 
aut  bishop  of  Ulinois,  1851,  and  hiahop,  1852. 

WHITELOCKE,  Bulstrodk,  1605-76;  b.  London;  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  no 
degree;  read  law  in  the  Temple,  and  in  1626  was.  among  the  junior  counsel  at  the 
impeachment  of  Buckingham.  In  1640  he  was  elected  to  the  '*long**  parliament,  and,  ak 
chairman  of  the  impeachment  committee,  drew  up  the  charges  against  the  enrl  of  Staf- 
ford. He  was  also  one  of  the  Oxford  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  Charles  I. ; 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  1643;  governor  of  Windsor,  1644;  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal,  1649.  He  disapproved  or  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  refused  to 
take  part  in  it.  In  16^  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commops;  was  one  of  Crom- 
well's lords,  and  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  to  Richard.  He  left  the  MSS,  of  an 
autobiography  and  other  works,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  a  historical  account 
of  the  important  events  in  which  he  participated. 

WHITESIDES,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  n.w. 
boundary ;  drained  by  Rock  river,  Elkhorn.  and  Little  Kock  creeks;  700Bq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  30,888—26,048  of  American  birth,  78  colored.     Co.  scat,  MoitIsou. 

WHIT^T^SOAT,  Currnca  cinereq,  a  .bi^d  of  the  family  9ylmad(B^  a  summer  visitant 
of  Britain:  plentiful  during  summer  in  the  gireater  part  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  but 
comparaliyeiy  rare  in  Scotland.  It  ia  also  conunon  during  summer  in  the  s.  and  middle 
of  Europe,  and  is  found  even  in  the  north.  It  places  its  nest  in  a  low  bush,  or  among 
a  tangled  mass  of  brambles  and  weed^.  Its  food  consists  both  of  insects  and  berries. 
Its  song  is  not  very  sweet,  but  is  delivered  with  great  energy,  and  it  seems  to  vie  with 
other  birds  in  singing,  refusing  to  be  outdone,  rt  is  very  lively  and  amusing  as  a  cage- 
liird,  and  very  easily  tamed.  The  whole  length  of  the  wbitethroat  is  5^  inches.  Its 
plumage  is  brown,  of  various  shades;  the  breast  and  belly  brownish-white,  tinged  with 
ro8c-c(3or  in  the  mule. — The  lesser  whitethroat  {ctirtM^n  splvidla)  is  a  species  of  much 
rarer  occurrence  in  Britain.  The  whitethroats  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  the  black- 
cap (q.v.)  and  the  garden  warbler  (C.  hortensdt),  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  and 
almost  rivals  the  blacftcap  in  the  richness  of  its  notes. 

WHITFIELD,  a  co.  in  n.  Geojgia,  having  the  Connasauga  river  for  its  e.  boundary; 
360  sq.m. ;  pop.   80,  11,901—11,801  of  American  birth,  2,210  colored.    Co.  seat,  Daltou. 

WHITFIELD,  Henry,  1597-about  1651;  b,  England;  called  to  the  bar,  but  after- 
ward  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England.  He  protected  some  of  the  Puritan  divines 
during  Laud's  persecution,  to  which  he  waa  himself  finally  exposed.  lie  emigrated  to 
i^ew  Haven  in  1637.  and  was  one  of  the  foundqrs  of  Guilford.  He  afterward  returned 
to  England,  and  was  minister  at  Winchester.  He  wrote  on  the  progress  of  lehgion 
among  the  Indians,  and  other  subjects. 

WHITCHFT.  John,  the  tliird  Protestant  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  b.  at  Great 
Gnmsbv,  in  Lincolnshire,  according  to  one  account  in  1580,  according  to  another  in 
1538.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  familv  long  cstab^ 
lisbed  in  Torksliire.  His  early  years  were  passed  within  the  abbey  of  Weilow,  near 
Grimsby,  of  which  his  uncle  was  the  ablK>t;  and  from  that  he  went  to  St.  Antony's 
school  in  London,  a  religious  houee  then  in  great  reputation.  About  1548  he  was  entered 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge.  After  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Pembroke  hall,  of 
which  be  continued  a  mem&r  till  1555,  when  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 
He  took  orders  in  1560,  and  as  he  showed  a  remarkable  talent  for  preaching,  the  bishop 
of  Ely  appointetl  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  Uvmg  of  Feversham.  In  1563  he 
■was  appointed  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divjLnUy.  In  1567  he  became  master  of 
Pembroke  hall;  and  in  the  course  of  tl,ie  same  ^ear  queen  Elizabeth,  who  admired  his 
preaching,  and  had  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  appointed  him  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  college.  About  this  time  he  also  obtained  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  Lincoln  in  1571,  bifihop  of 
Worcester  in  1577,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  15$?.  He  at  one  time  held  together 
— under  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop — the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  the  mastership  of 
Trinity,  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity,  and  the  living  of  Feversham:  and  the  dis- 
pensaticm  enabled  him  to  hold,  along  with  these, ^any  other  benefice  whatever.  This 
cannot  have  been  often  paralleled,  even  in  the  history  of  pluralities.    Of  course  the 
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man  bo  favored  had  rendered  and  was  rendering  considerable  services  to  the  church  and 
lo  the  crown. 

His  firet  work,  on  becoming  master  of  Trinity,  was  upon  a  revisal  of  the  statutes  of 
the  university.  He  obtained  such  powers  for  the  heads  of  houses  as  enabled  tbem  to 
eject  from  the  lady  Murgaret's  professorship  the  able  and  energetic  Puritan,  Cnrtwriglii, 
on  the  score  of  his  Calvinistic  creed.  He  afterward,  at  the  requ«.»8t  of  archbishop  Parker, 
published  an  answer  to  an  "Admonition  of  Parliament  *'  (drawn  up  l)y  a  clergyman 
named  Field),  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  on  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  in  which  it 
was  maintained  that,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  church  should  admit 
nothmg  as  authoritative  but  what  was  contained  in  the  word  of  God.  This  work  was 
published  in  1573.  It  hjis  always  been  hold  that  in  It  Whitgift  vindicated  the  position 
of  the  Anglican  church  against  the  Puritans  with  no  less  ability  than  bishop  Jewil! 
showed  in  defending  it  against  the  Romanists.  He  was  answered  by  Cartwright  on 
behalf  of  the  Puritans;  he  replied,  und  Cartwright  rejoined;  and  as  the  yrorks  on  either 
side  were  revised  by  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  two  parlies,  they  give  nn 
excellent  view  of  the  state  of  opinions  in  the  Anglican  church  at  this  time.  After  becom- 
ing primate,  Whitgift  labored  assiduously  to  secure  uniformity  of  discipline  iu  the 
church.  He  had  the  full  conlldcuco  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  placed  all  the  church 
patronage  of  the  crown,  including  the  bishoprics,  in  his  disposal,  and  he  was  armed  with 
full  powere  for  can-ying  out  his  aesign.  He  required  the  clergy  not  only  to  subscribe 
to  the  royal  supremacy,  the  liturgy,  and  the  thirtv-nine  articles  of  the  church,  but  also  to 
a  set  of  additional  articles  framea  mainly  with  the  view  of  purging  the  church  of  Puri- 
tanism. The  bishops  were  required  to  administer  thoae  tests;  and  the  clergymen  who 
refused  to  accept  them  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  This  measure  was  harshly  coo- 
ceived;  but  Whitgift  is  said  to  have  been  a  kindly  man,  and  to  have  used  liis  authority 
over  the  clergy  gently,  especially  in  his  later  years.  He  was  made  a  privy  councilor  in 
1586,  and  in  timt  capacity  drew  up  a  set  of  statutes  for  cathedral  churches,  to  make  their 
services  conform  to  the  piinciplcs  of  the  reformation.  He  was  offered  the  cluipcellor- 
Ship  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  ho  declined  the  oflace.  On  the  accession  of  king  James,  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  alarmed  for  the  stability^  of  the  system  which  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  rearing;  and  thoudi  the  monarch  treated  him  with  the  utmost  observance,  anxietr 
upon  this  account  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  died  of  paralysis  Feb.  20, 160l 
He  is  undoubtciily  entitled  to  rank  with  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  prelates  tiaX 
have  adorned  the  English  church.  He  founded  a  magnificent  hospital  and  a  grammar- 
school  at  Croydon. 

WHITIH0,  Merlangus,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  gadida,  differing  from  the  cod. 
haddock,  and  their  congeners  (gadus  or  nwrrhua).  In  having  no  Imrbule  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  also  in  their  more  slender  form,  which  adapts  them  for  pursuing  their  prer 
more  actively  and  further  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Common  Whiting  (JT  tul 
gariu)  is  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  particularly  on  the  western  ooasU 
of  Britain,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland;  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland  it  is  com- 
paratively rare.  It  not  unf requently  attains  a  weight  of  8  or  4  lbs. — although  the  whit- 
ings brought  to  market  are  seldom  of  this  size;  but  a  whiting  hits  been  taken  of  7  lbs. 
weight.  The  head  and  body  are  compressed;  the  deepest  part  Is  at  the  vent,  wliicb  is 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  llrst  dorsal  flu;  the  upper  jaw  extends  a  little  beyond  the 
lower;  both  jaws  have  long  sharp  teeth,  and  there  is  a  triangular  patch  of  teeth  on  the 
palate.  The  scales  are  small.  There  are  three  dorsal  fins,  and  two  anal  fins;  &e  tail  fin 
18  even.  The  color  is  dusky  yellow  on  the  back,  the  sides  paler,  the  belly  silver  white: 
there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Tile  whiting  is  a 
voracious  fish,  preying  on  mollusks,  worms,  crustaceans,  and  small  fishes.  It  is  cauelit 
chleflv  by  hand  lines  and  long  lines;  mussels  and  pieces  of  cuttle-fish  are  very  geoenSiT 
used  for  bait.  It  is  in  high  esteem  fot;  the  table,  and  is  regtirded  as  particularly  delicate 
and  easy  of  digestion.  The  ficsh  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  whence  the  English  name.  It 
very  soon  suffers  change,  however,  and  is  in  good  condition  only  a  short  ume  after  being 
oaught;  but  great  numbers  of  small  whitings  are  sent  to  market,  salted,  and  dried, 
under  various  names. — Another  species  of  whiting.  Cough's  WHi*rino  (Jf.  ol&ttf),  'n 
sometimes  taken  on  the  BriUsh  coasts.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  h 
is  more  slender  than  the  common  whiting,  and  the  under  jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
upper.    The  coal-fish  (q.v.)  and  the  pollack  (q.v.)  also  belong  to  the  genus  meriangui, 

WHITIK9  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  prepared  by  grinding  and  then  washing 
chalk,  so  as  to  separate  the  coarser  particles  from  the  finer  ones,  which  are  collected  in 
masses,  and  dried.  It  is  extensively  used  for  size-painting,  and  as  an  article  of  hoiu^ 
hold  economy,  for  cleaning  plate;  and  on  emergency,  may  be  employed  as  an  antidote 
(in  suspension  In  milk)  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  oxalic,  or  one  of  the  mineral  acids. 

WHITIXG,  William,  181S-73;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  and  Ibe 
Harvard  law  school ;  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boston,  and  gained  a  high 
rank.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  U.  8.  war  department,  1802-65,  and  had  considerable 
influence  on  some  of  Lincoln's  mesaures.  He  was  a  member  of  ooneress  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  most  important  publication  is  his  work  on  The  WdryinDen  ofiki  Preii' 
dfnt  and  the  Z/yw^a/iw  F&werB  of  Congi^m  in  HeUUion  to  Jiebetlion,  TVeoBon,  and  Slai«r$ 
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WEIITLET,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana;  dn^ned  by  the  Eel  lirer;  890  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
.6,941^16,206  of  American  birth,  106  colored.    Co.  seat,  Columbia. 

WHITLET,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Laurel  rivers; 
:ontainiDg  the  cataract  of  the  Cumberland  river,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of  60  ft. ; 
AO  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  12,000—11,986  of  American  birth,  247  colored.  Co.  seat,  Williams- 
mrg. 

WHITLOW,  or  Pabontchia,  is  a  painful  inflammatory  affection  of  the  phalanges  of 
he  tingeis,  almost  always  proceeding  to  suppuration.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
his  anection,  according  to  tbe  texture  primarily  attacked ;  thus,  it  may  be  situated  in 
be  skin,  the  cellular  (or  connective)  tissue  beneatli  the  skin  or  under  tJie  nail,  the  ten> 
Ions  or  tendinous  sheaths  running  along  the  fingers,  or  the  periosteum.  If  the  skin  be 
he  seat  of  iofiammation,  vesicles  appear,  which  soon  discbarge  pus,  after  which  relief 
s  rapidly  afforded.  Such  cases  require  little  care  or  attention,  and  give  rise  to  hardly 
iny  constitutional  disturbance.  If  tbe  cellular  tissue  is  the  primary  seat  of  inflamma- 
ion,  there  is  a  painful  sensation  of  tenseness  and  throbbing  of  the  part,  and  often  con- 
iderable  febrile  disturbance,  until  the  pus  can  be  evacuated.  Although  this  form  is 
>ainful,  no  serious  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended.  When,  however,  the  tendons  and 
heir  sheaths,  or  the  periosteum,  are  affected,  a  much  more  serious  form  of  whitlow  is 
leveloped,  which  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  article  TmnooN.  In  this  form,  the 
uppurution  may  extend  up  the  arm,  and  occasion  destruction  of  the  joints,  and  even 
\ci\th. 

Whitlow  may  originate  either  spontaneously,  or  after  an  external  injury,  such  as  a 
>Tick  from  a  needle,  thorn,  etc.  In  the  treatment  of  the  milder  forms,  tbe  finger  or 
humb  should  be  held  for  half  an  hour  or  Ipnger  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  after 
vhich  lunar  caustic  should  be  rubbed  freely  over  tlie  i>ainful  surface;  and  if  there  are 
iny  febrile  symptoms,  tbe  patient  mav  take  a  powder,  consisting  of  4  grains  of  calomel, 
\  of  James's  powder,  and  8  of  Dover's  powder,  at  bed-time,  to  be  followed  in  the  morn- 
ng  by  an  orainary  black  draught.  The  hot  local  baths  should  be  carried  on  till  matter 
(hows  itself;  and,  as  soon  as  its  presence  and  seat  are  determined  with  certainty,  an 
ncision  should  bo  made  to  admit  of  its  escape.  Even  if  suppuration  has  not  taken  place, 
i  free  incision  into  the  inflamed  part  often  gives  great  relief.  Tliere  is  a  pernicious 
>opular  idea  that  the  application  of  cobblers'  wax,  or  some  other  stimulating  substance, 
vill  draw  the  inflammation  to  the  surface,  and  bring  the  whitlow  *'  to  a  head."  There 
s  reason  to  fear  that  a  considerable  number  of  fingers  are  annually  sacrificed  to  this 
lelusion.  As  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state  in  an  early  stage  how  a  whitlow  may  turn 
>ut,  it  is  advisable  that  surgical  aid  should  always  be  at  once  obtained. 

WHITMAN,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Washington  territorv,  having  the  Snake  river  for  its  s. 
)oundary:  about  8,000  sq.m.;  pop.,  W,  7,014 — 5,936  of  American  birth,  533  colored. 
jO.  seat,  Colfax. 

WHITMAN,  Sakah  Helen  (Povter),  1818-78 ;  b.  R.  I.  In  1828  she  married  John  W. 
iVhitman  of  Boston.  She  was  a  literary  critic  and  poet  of  some  merit.  Hours  of  Life 
md  Other  Poems,  a  collection  of  minor  pieces,  was  published  in  1853,  and  Edgar  Foe  and 
m  Critics  in  1869. 

WHITMAN,  Walt,  b.  West  Hills,  L.  I.,  1819;  educated  in  the  Brooklyn  and 
^cw  York  public  schools.  #He  worked  at  the  printer's  trade  in  summer,  and  was  a  scbool- 
eacher  in  winter.  He  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and  Canada,  1847-48;  was  an 
editor  for  a  short  period  in  New  Orleans  and  Long  Island,  and,  finally  returning  to 
3rooklyn,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  He  was  a  nurse  in  tbe  federal  military  hospitals, 
862-65;  and  a  government  clerk  at  Washington,  1865-74.  He  now  (1881)  lives  in  Cam- 
Icn,  N.  J.  He  published  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  a  book  of  poems  without  rhyme.  His  other 
vorks,  of  which  a  complete  edition  was  published  in  1876,  comprise  Democratic  Vistas; 
r/ie  Two  Rivulets;  and  Drum  Taps.  There  is  much  debate  regaraing  his  rank  as  a  poet — 
ome  critics  placing  him  among  the  most  eminent  livinc  poets;  others  denying  him  even 
he  name  of  poet.  He  has  many  admirers  in  England.  His  style  is  so  undeniably  his 
»wn  that  he  can  be  classed  with  no  other  writers.  Freshness  at  least  cannot  be  denied 
s  one  of  its  features. 

WHITNEY,  Adelin]^!  D.  (Train),  b.  Boston.  1824;  married  Seth  D.  Whitney  of 
rlilton.  Mass.  Her  first  published  writing  was  a  poem.  Footsteps  on  the  Seas  (1857),  She 
las  contributed  to  several  magazines,  and  is  tbe  author  of  the  very  popular  stories.  Faith 
7artney'8  Girlhood  (1868);  A  Summer  *n  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life  (1866);  Patience  Strongs 
Jutings  (1868);  Beat  JPhlks;  Odd  and  Enen  (1879);  and  others. 

WHITNEY,  A8a„  1791-1874;  b.  Mass.;  in  his  youth  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade, 
,nd  became  a  machinist.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  several 
tates;  in  1830  was  made  master-machinist,  and  in  1833  superintendent  of  the  Mohawk 
nd  Hudson  railroad.  From  1839  to  1841  he  was  a  canal  commissioner  of  New  York, 
njl  in  l§t43  went  int^  partnership  with  Matthew  Baldwin  in  the  manufacture  ot  locomo- 
ives  at  PMladelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1848  he  began  the  manu- 
ncturc  of  patent  iron  annealed  car- wheels,  by  which  he  acquired  large  wealth.  He  left 
550,000  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  lor  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  dynami( 
tngineering. 
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WEITnT,  1^  Americaii   inventor,  was  b.  at  Westbotqugh,  Hass.,  Dec  8, 

1765,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  wli^re  Ue  paid  hia  expenses  partly  by  school 
.teaching,  partly  by  mechanical  labor.  Having  graduated  in  1792,  he  went  to  Georgia 
as  a  teacher;  but  finding  a  generous  patron  lu  the  vridow  of  gen.  Greene,  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  he  residca  on  her  estate,  and  Btudied  law.  Trie  cotton  culture  at 
this  period,  especinlly  that  of  the  best  kind,  the  *' green  seed."  was  limited  bv  the  bIow 
and  difficult  work  of  separating  the  cotton  from  the  seed  by  hand;  but  Mrs.  GrecDe  told 
her  complaining  neighbors  that  she  was  sure  Whitney  could  tielp  them  out  of  their  trouble, 
for  be  could  make  anything.  At  their  desire,  he  set  to  work  under  great  disadvantages, 
for  he  had  to  make  hi»  own  tools,  and  even  draw  his  own  wire;  but  the  reports  of  bis 
success  prompted  some  lawless  people  to  break  into  his  workshop,  and  steal  his  macfaiDe. 
and  get  others  made  before  he  could  secure  a  patent.  He,  however,  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  one  Miller  in  1793,  and  went  to  Connecticut  to  manufacture  cotton  giDs;  but 
the  lawsuits  in  defense  of  his  rights  took  all  his  profits,  and  $60,000  vot«d  him  by  the 
etatc  of  South  Carolina.  Finally  in  1798  he  got  a  government  contract  for  the  manufu- 
ture  of  fire-arms,  and  y^ras  the  first  to  effect  the  division  of  labor,  by  which  endb  part  was 
made  separately.  He  made  a  fortune  by  this  manufacture,  canied  out  with  ingenious 
machinery  at  Whitn^ville,  Ooim. ;  while  he  bad  but  barren  honor  from  the  gin.  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  series  of  inventions  connected  witb  the  cotton  mino- 
facture.    He  died  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  8,  1826.     See  Oorroir. 

WHITNEY,  JosiAH  D WIGHT,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  graduated  at  Tale  college  m  1889. 
The  next  year  he  was  employed  on  the  New  Hampshiie  geological  survey.  He  spent 
the  yeiirs  1842-46  in  European  study,  and  soon  after  his  return  engaged  on  a  survey  of 
the  lake  Superior  mineral  region.  From  1855  to  1860  he  m^de.a  geological  survey  of 
Iowa,  and  the  jcud  district  in  Wisconsin:  ^d  id  1860  he  became  stute  geologist  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  1865  lie  l>ecame  Sturgis-Hooper  professor  of  geology  at  Harvard  uuivereity. 
He  has  published  valuable  reports  of  his  surveys  and  other  works. 

WHITN£>Y,  WiLLiAic  DwiGHT,  U'.D.,  b.  Mass^.,  1827;  gradoaAed  in  1845  at  WilliaiM 
college.  He  afterwturd  studied  in  Berlin  und  I'Ubingen,  and  is  now  the  foremost  of 
American  philologists  and  grammarians.  In  1869  he  returned  to  this  oountoy,  and  in 
3854  was  made  professor  of  Sansk^rit  in  Yale  college.  In  1866  he  published,  with  pruf. 
Roth  of  Berlin,  the  Atfiarra  Veda  JttanhUd;  in  1862  a  phonetic  granunar  on  the  Atftarta 
Veda,  with  text,  notes,  and  translation;  In  1868  twelve  iectwres  on  the  principles  of  lin- 
guistic science;  ^nd  ip  1869  a  Grerman-^i^mmAr  and  xmA'^,  in  common  use  in  the  schools 
and  coUeffes  of  the  country.  He  has  contributed  many  articles  t?  the  J9&dwtheca  Hacra, 
New  KngUinder,  Journal  of  Vie  Oriental  Society,  and  otjjer  periodicals;  and  has  contribuied 
articles  on  oriental  philology  and  kindred  topics  to  Appletons' American  Cyclop»(lla. 
In  1879  prof.  Whitney  publislied  a  Sanskrit  grammar  of  both  the  classical  language  and 
the  older  dialects. 

WHITON,  James  Mobrib,  ph.p.,  b.  Boston.  1888;  graduate  Yale  college.  1853; 
teacher  in  high  school,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1858-54;  rector  Jlopkins's  grammar  school. 
New  Haven.  Coon.,  1854-64;  pastor  First  Congregatioual  church,  Lynn.  Mass.,  1865-6J; 
pastor  of  North  Congregational  church,  Lynn,  1869-75;  principal  of ^Williston  seniiuary. 
fcnsthnmpton,  Mass.,  1876-78;  pastor  of  First  Congregatioual  church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1ST9. 
He  has  ptiblished :  Latin  and  Oreek  Leimom  and  Primei-e,  5  vols. ;  JS^et  Orations^ 
Lynias;  Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless?;  Estaay  (m  (fte  Oospd  according  to  Matthew;  Tm 
Gospel  of  the  Hesurrection. 

WHITSTASU,  a  long,  straggling,  maritime  village  in  Kent,  on  the  s.  shore  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  at  the  moutu  of  the  Swfile,  6  m.  n.n.w.  of  Canterbury,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  noteworthy  chieOy  because  some  of  the  IsfOTSt 
artificial  oyster-beds  lie  off  the  coast,  which  are  regularly  flarmed  by  different  companies 
and  proprietors.  There  are  breweries,  rope-worlw.  copperas  works,  and  boat  building- 
yards.  Some  Roman  pottery  has  been  found  among  the  oyster-beds,  indicating  Uisl 
j)robably  a  Roman  station  existed  here.     Pop.,  71,  5,481. 

WHIT8U9PAY,  .in  3catland,  K^tieof  tbo  usual  .^rms  for  j:«;g^l«ting  the  letting  of 
houses  and  farms.  It  was  formerly  movable,  but  was  fixed  by  stat.  1690,  c.  89,  to  mwin 
May  15.  In  n^ianv  respects,  however.  IochI  usag^  oveirul^  the  statute;  thus,  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  term  of  entry  to  a  house  is  May  ^5. 

WEIISUKTIBS  ("  White-6upd&y-tide"),  the  English  name  pf  the  scuson  of  Pentecost 
(q. v.).  is  so  called  from  the  white  garments  ancieutjjr  worn  bv  the  nowljr  baptized  catechu- 
mens, to  whom  that  sacnunent  was  usually  administerea  on  the  vigil  of  Penu*cu«t. 
The  ;iame  **  Whitsuntide"  comprehends  the  entire  octave  or  the  week  which  folKwg 
Pentecost  Sundiy;  hut  the  word  is  more  strictly  applied  Jo  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  of  tliat  week.  The  two  latter  days,  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  were  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  holidays  of  strict  obligation.  Many  festive  obscrvuntes 
Were  anciently  practiced  in  connection  with  the  Whiteuntide  holidays,  which  in  Endand 
and  other  Protestant  countries  ^till  subsist,  having  outlived  the  religious  association  out 
of  which  they  originated. 

WHITTEMORE,  Amos.  1759-1828;  b.  Maas. ;  at  first  ^  gunsmith  in  Cambridge; 
afterward  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton  cards.  In  1797  he  secured  * 
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patent  for  a  curd-mAking  maditne  to  puitctare  tibe  leather  and  act  the  wires,  "Whidi  liras 
sold  for  fl 50.000/ 4>ut'6ireiitUAny  bought  back  by  his  brother  Samuel.  Whittemore  wad 
BeTer  able  to  secure  mi  Bnglisb  patent  for  Ms  inyention. 

WHITTB^fORE,  Thomas.  d.d.,  1800-61 ;  b.  Boston ;  studied  theology  With  the  rev. 
Hosea  Ballou;  xnidijrter  of  a  IFniversalist  church  at  Milford.  Mass.,  1821,  and  at  Cam- 
bridgepoi-t,  1822-31 ;  was  associate  editor  of  the  Unwermlist  Magazine;  editor  and  pro- 
prieter  of  The  Trumpet,  a  Unitetsallst  paper,  for  30-  years.  H<;  was  president  of-  the 
kassachixaetts  and  Yertnont  railroad,  president  of  the  Canbbridge  l>ank,  and  membefr  ot 
the  legislatuite.  He  published:  Mo^m  Bitit^i'f^  Universalism;  Songs  of  Zion;  Ltfo  of 
Hosea  BdUlou;  A  Plain  Ouide  to  UniwnaHsm. 

WHITTIEB.  JoHi^  CteEEiTLEAP,  American  author  and  poet,  was  b.  at  HaverhtilJ, 
Mass.,  Dec..  1807,  in  tlie  society  of  Friehds.  He  worked  on  a  fat'm  and  at  shoe- 
makinr  in  his  boyliood ;  but'  al  the  age  of  18,  having  a  stroui;  desire  for  learning,  he 
studied  for  two  yeaffs  at  a  kxJail  academy.  In  1^9  he  became  editor  of  the  American 
Maniif»BNkr&r,  a  paper  publiMied  at^  Bofliton  to  advocate  a  protective  tariff;  in  1880  he 
was  editor  of  the  New  England  Beniew,  at  Hartford,  Conn.v  where  he  wrote  a  Ufeof 
Brainard,  and  Legends  of  JSew  England,  Thfd  eubjects  of  these  legends  lie  afterward 
worked  out  in  his  poems,  as  Mogg  Megone^  Bridal  of  Pennacook^  Cassandra  JSout/iwick, 
and  Mar^  Qarvin,  Returning  to  hi^  farm,  he  was,  in  1885,  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature;  in  18to  appointed  secretary  of  thd  anti-slavery  society,  and  editor  of  the 
Pinn^yffcnnia  Freemdn  in  Pljiladelpliia;  in  1840^ removed  to  Amcsbury,  Mass.,  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  Bra.  His  principjil  writings  are — Voices  of  Freedom,  poems 
colleclcd  in  184^;  Leate^  from  Margaret  StniiKs  Journal,  poems  collectied  in  1849;  (M 
Portraits  and  Mod^n  Sketches,  biographical,  1860;  QHiected  Poems,  1850;  Songs  of  Labor, 
and  other  Poems,  1851;  The  Chapel  of  the  HermiU,  1868;  Literary  BecrecOhm,  1854;  The 
Panorama;  la^B;  Aome  BaUads,  1«59;  In  Wat  Time,  1868;  iVaAk>Ha/  Lories,  3  vols., 
1895-66;  SnowBoHTid,  and  Maud  MiOer,  1880;  The  7entonthe  Beach,  1807;  Amm%g  tJie 
SUls,  1868;  BMtdsqfNew  Engksnd,  and  Miriam,  1870;  I'he  Pmint^hama  Pilgnm,  1872; 
MiOel  Martin,  1874;  Hmssl  Blossomsi  1875;  aind  a  CsntemwU  Hymn,  1876.  Tliese  poems 
have  that  rugged  piduresqueness  and  rdorreepondence  of  sound  to  sense  which  secure 
wide  eircnlatiom* 

WHITTINGHAM,  YTuaaxm  RotLmsoir,  i>.i>.,  180!>-79;  b.  New  York:  graduated 
at  the  General  theologicffl  seminary,  New  York,  1825;  ordained.  1827;  rector  of  St.  Luke*s 
church,  New  York,  183!;  went  to  Europe  for  health.  1884;  elected  professor  of  church 
history  in  theOcricral  theologtcal  seminary,  1885;  consecrated  bishop  of  Maryland,  1840. 
During  the  war  Of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  national  government,  while 
a  large  majority  of  his  clergy  were  disloyal.  He  edited  The  Fhrhiltf  Visitor,  ChMren'S 
Magazine,  The  Chttrekman,  Parish  Library  of  Standard  Works,  with  prefaces,  notes,  etc., 
and  published  severjfl  sermons: 

WHItTTNGTOir,  RTCiTAfiiO.  As  the  existence  of  thfd  remarkable  mnn  is  by  many 
supposed  to  be  wholly  mythical,  it  has  been  thought  not  out  of  place  here  to  state  briefly 
the  few  authentic  facts  of  his  life.  Wbltllngton  was  descended  fi-om  a  good  Gloncester- 
Bhire  family,  and  Was  bom  probablv  about  1B60,  the  younger  son  of  sir  Willinm  Whit- 
tington,  who  possessed  the  estate  of  Pauntley  in  that  cotmty.  His  father  died  not  long 
after  Whittington  was  born,  and  Richard,  who  had  no  fortune,  set  out  for  London,  to 
endeavor  to  make  one  by  means  of  trade.  Tliat  he  left  London  on  account  of  ill-usage.* 
but  was  induced  to  return  by  his  interpretation  of  the  friendly  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and 
that  he  afterward  made  bis  living  through  tlie  instnimentality  of  a  cat,  are  stories  not 
nnprobatble.  but  which  cannot  be  weW  authenticated.  He  appears^  however,  to  have 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  mercer,  and  to  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  world.  It  ia  not  known 
at  what  date*h«  Set  up  for  himself,  but  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  Meroers'  company 
in  1392,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  an  aidermiin  of  the  city,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  sheriff.  In  1898  Whittington  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London ;  was 
again  chosen  to  fill  that  office  in  1406;  was  elected  member  of  pnrliamsnt  for  the  citvin 
1416;  and  in  1419,  fot  the  third  time,  filled  the  office  of  mayor.  These  statements  accord 
with  the  popular  story  of  Whittineton's  having  been  "thrice  lord  mayor  of  London," 
although  some  antiquaries  donbt  if  he  filled  that  office  oftener  than  twice.  Whittington, 
on  accoimt  of  various  services  rendered  to  Henry  V.,  received  from  that  sovereign  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  date  of  Whittington's  marriage;  but 
from  various  authentic  sources  we  learn  that  his  wife's  name  was  Alice,  daughter  of  sir 
Hugh  Fitzwarren.  She  a(ppears  to  have  died  several  years  before  her  husband,  and  to 
have  left  no  issue.  Whittington  died  in  the  spring  of  1423,  aged  about  68  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Whittington  was  diligent  and  exceedingly  prosperous  in  business, 
upright  and  liberal  in  character—"  a  vertuous  and  godly  man.  full  of  good  works  (and 
tbose  famous)''— and  in  many  respects  considerably  m  advance  of  his  time.  His  liberaK 
Hjr  appears  to  have  been  unb6uhded.  At  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
be  laid  out  in  purposes  of  charity,  and  in  completing  those  works  which  had  been  com. 
menced  under  his  own  superintendence.  For  further  details  concerning  the  life  of  this 
n^markable  roan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  rev.  Samuel  Lysons's  Model  Merchant  of  Uie 
Middle  Ages  (Lend.  1860),  an  afimirable  and  Judicious  biogi^aphy  of  Whittington;  also  to 
vuriou,  Tohiaes  of  J«K«  «nd  Querie,.  ^  ^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOg le 
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WEITTLE8ET,  or  WHTTTLBflBA,  a  decaying  village  and  market^t  in  GanilHidgeBhire, 
5  m.  e.  of  Peterboroagb.  The  populatioa  in  and  about  Whittlesey  are  moeily  employed 
ill  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  brickroakiog.  WMtUes6a-fner$,  a  sliallow  hike,  wbicU 
formerly  existed  in  the  n.  of  Huntingdonshire!  4  m.  s.w.  of  Whittlesey,  was  2  in.  inlengrth 
by  1  in  breadib,  and  abounded  in  fish,  water-fowl,  etc.,  is  now  drained  and  laid  out  in 
funlands,  which  are  under  cultivation.  Whittlesey  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the 
Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways.    The  pop.  in  71  was  4,297. 

WUITTR£DGE,  Worthikqtok,  b.  Ohio,  1820;  became  a  portrait  and  landscape 
painter  in  Cincinnati.  After  a  residence  in  Europe^  1849^9,  he  took  up  his  refddeoce 
m  New  York.  Among  his  best-known  works  are:  "Lake  George,"  " Ruins  of  Tuscu- 
lum,"  "  The  Roman  Campagna,"  and  V  The  Coast  of  Rhode  Island." 

WHIT  WORTH,  Sir  Joseph,  b.  England,  1803;  studied  mechanics  and  manufactnriDg 
in  Manchester,  and  became  a  large  manufacturer.  He  made  valuable  inventions  in 
planing  machines,  etc. ;  but  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the 
Whitworth  breech-loading  cannons  and  rifles,  which  he  began  to  make  in  1854.  His 
baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  him  in  1868.     See  Artili«e&t. 

WHOOPING-COUGH.    Bee  Hoopiko-Cough,  anU. 

WHORTLEBERRY.    See  Huckueberrt,  ante, 

WHT'BAW,  or  Whidaw,  a  maritime  province  of  Dahomey  (q.v.).  on  the  bight  of 
Benin.  It  is  populous  and  \ery  fertile,  and  exports  pal|n-oil,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  many 
slaves. — The  town  of  Whydaw  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Dahomey,  a  decaying  plsce, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  still,  however,  the  principal  seaport 
of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  formerly  50,000,  now  under  12,000.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  tlie  sea,  close  to  a  lagoon  and  a  swamp,  between  which  and  the  sea  a 
sandy  neck  intervenes.     Into  the  lagoon  flow  several  rivers,  known  to  slave-traders. 

WHYDAW  BIBD,  Wbtdaw  Finch,  or  Widow  Bird,  Vidua,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  of  weaver- biids  (q.v.).  liaving  lone  wings,  and  a  boat-shaped  tail,  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  of  the  males  excessively  lengthened  during  the  breeding-season.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  country  of  Wliydaw  in  western  Africa,  and  widow  bird  ia  a 
mere  corruption  of  it,  which,  however,  has  given  to  the  genus  its  name  vidua  (Lat. 
widow),  regarded  as  appropriate,  because  the  long  tail  of  the  male  drops  off  after  the 
breeding  season,  and  nlso  because  of  the  general  dark  color  of  the  plumage.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  the  s.e.  of  Asia.  They  are  frequently 
brought  to  Britain  as  cage-birds,  both  on  account  of  their  plumage  and  the  sweetness  of 
their  song.  The  best-known  species  (F.  paraditea)  is  a  small  bird,  about  the  size  of  n 
canary,  with  black  and  brownish-black  plumage,  with  a  broad  collar  of  orange-nifoui 
color,  and  breast  of  somewhat  similar  color;  two  feathers  of  the  tail  in  the  male  very 
broadly  webbed  in  the  breeding  season,  and  ending  in  a  hair-like  shaft,  two  featben 
very  much  elongated,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 

WH YHPER,  Edward,  b.  London,  1840 ;  at  first  a  draughtsman  on  wood.  Preferring 
an  active  life,  in  1864  he  went  up  Mont-Pelvoux,  then  thought  to  be  the  highest  moun 
tain  in  France,  and  from  its  top  discovered  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  the  highest  of  the 
French  Alps  and  ascended  by  Whymper  in  1864.  The  next  year  he  succeeded  in 
^making  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  (14,780  ft.  high),  though  three  of  his  companions 
and  one  of  his  guides  were  killed.    He  has  since  made  the  ascent  of  ChimboraaEo. 

WIOHEBV,  JoH.  HsiNRiCH,  superintendent  of  the  Rauhee  Haus  (<}.v.').  near  Ham- 
burff,  and  known  by  his  exertions  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  home  miasion,  was  boni 
at  Hamburg  on  April  21,  1808.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and 
then  studied  theology  at  CH^ttingen  and  Berlin.  ShOrtlv  after  passing  hia  examinations 
at  Hamburg,  he  directed  himself  to  practical  usefulnesB,  visited  the  poor  and  the 
wretched  in  the  courts  and  lanes  of  the  town,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  a  free 
Bnnday-sehool  for  poor  children,  in  which  ho  soon  gathered  round  him  from  400  to  500 
scholars,  instructed  by  40  voluntary  male  and  female  teachers.  At  this  time  Wichera 
declined  the  offer  of  a  chnrge  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  as  he  already  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Riuhes  Haus,  which  he  opened  m  1888. 
From  about  1840  Wichern  was  much  engaged  with  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Germany,  to  which  his  mother  institution  gave  rise.  The  example  was  soon  followed 
by  France  on  a  great  scale  (Mettray,  near  Tours),  then  by  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  It  was  chiefly  thronrfi  the  instigation  of  Wichern  that  at  the  first  ProtesUiit 
ecclesiastical  assembly  hold  at  Wittenberg  in  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  united 
action,  a  central  home  mission  committee  was  appointed,  under  which  title  Wichern  bad 
formed  the  idea  of  comprehending  all  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  tlie  miserable, 
and  the  morally  and  religiously  lost.  This  home  mission  has  exerted  a  wide  and  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  n.  of  Germany,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  Wichern  found 
in  it  an  extended  field  for  his  exertions.  Traveling  through  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Wichern  was  the  means,  by  his  exhortations,  of  founding  all  sorts  of  institutions  and 
societies  for«ducation  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  the  poor,  and  of  prisoners.  On  bis 
return  from  a  visit  to  EngUnd  in  1851,  the  Prussian  government  commiseioiied  him  to 
inspect  all  the  houses  of  correction  and  prisons,  to  the  general  saperviaion  of  which  be 


vas  appointed  in  1868.  Prevented  by  this  constant  practical  usefulnesg,  lie  has  published 
>ut  little.  In  his  Hofne  Mimon  of  the  German  EfoangeUeal  Church  (Elamburg,  1840),  he 
explains  his  views  of  Christian  charity,  and  its  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social 
^uestioiis  of  the  dajr.  Bince  1844  he  has  published  his  Fliegende  BldUer  (Fugitive 
]>eaves).  which  contain  parts  of  his  discourses  at  the  ecclesiastical  diets.  In  1851  Wichem 
"eceived  from  the  university  of  Halle  the  degree  of  d.d. 

WICHI'TA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  branches  of  Smoky  Hill  river;  720 
iq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14r— 18  of  American  birth. 

WICHFTA,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  haling  the  Red  river  for  its  u.  boundary,  drained  by 
,he  Wichi'ta  river;  650  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  438— 418  of  American  birth,  17  colored. 

WICK,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh  and  sea-port,  capital  of  Cnilhness- 
shire,  stands  on  botli  sides  of  Wick  Water,  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  and  at  the  bead 
>f  an  inlet  called  Wick  bay,  16  m.  s.8.w.  of  Duncansby  head,  and  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  Thurso. 
The  parliamentary  boundaries  include  the  royal  burgli.  containing  (1871)  1767  inhabi^ 
ints,  which,  with  tbe  suburbs  of  Louisburgh  and  Boathaven,  containing  1000  more; 
ies  on  the  n.  side  of  tbe  river  and  bay,  and  Pulteney  town  on  the  s.  side;  pop.  over 
5.0(X)— the  total  pop.  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  being,  in  *71,  8,145.  Pulteney-town,  a 
fiettlemeut  of  the  British  fislieries  society,  is  a  flourishing  town  managed  by  improve- 
inent  commissioners.  The  bay  is  about  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  exposed  to 
frequent  storms  from  e.  and  n.e.  There  is  an  excellent  tidal  harbor  of  considerable  ca* 
piicity,  the  propertv  of  the  said  society.  The  society  some  years  ago  undertook  the  con- 
»tniction  of  a  breakwater  in  deep  water,  and  spent  large  sums  upon  it.  Considerable 
;>rogress  was  made  with  the  work,  but  a  series  of  storms  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
t,  and  the  completion  of  it  seems  now  to  be  abandoned.  The  institutions  within  the 
parliamentarv  burgh  comprise  a  county  court-house  and  prison,  9  churches  and  chapels,  a 
Lown-hall,  tJuLe  Pulteney-town  academy,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  There  are  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Wick  is  the  great  center  of  the  herring-fisiung  in  Scotland,  though 
ot  late  years  the  take  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  had  formerly  been.  Everything  in  the 
town  is  subservient  to  the  herrinf -fishery,  and  the  trades— chiefly  barrel-making,  boat- 
buikliug,  and  rope- making — ^are  directly  supported  by  it.  A  railway  connecting  Wick 
with  the  8.  was  opened  in  1874,  In  1877  the  number  of  berring-boats  was  846,  and  the 
number  of  Imrrcls  salted  was  60,684.  In  the  same  year  920  vessels,  of  98,418  tons,  en- 
tered, and  904  of  88,190  cleared  the  port. 

WICK,  the  material  used  for  the  center  of  candles  and  lamps,  which,  from  its  porous 
lature,  draws  up  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction  in  such  quantities  as  to  burn  easily. 
Usually,  wicks  are  made  of  cotton,  but  formally  flax,  hemp,  and  nialies  were  used.  For 
jrdinary  candles  the  wick  consists  of  a  bundle  of  cotton  thread,  lying  parnllel  with 
?:\ch  other,  but  for  wax,  spermaceti,  panid^ne,  stearine,  etc.,  they^  are  usually  of  twisted 
)r  plaited  cotton.  Very  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  applied  to  the  manufacture 
>f  candle-wicks,  to  preventthe  necessity  of  snufling.     See  CAin)LB. 

WICXLOW,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  !s  bounded  on  the 
3.  by  the  co.  of  Dublin,  e.  by  the  Irish  channel,  s.  by  the  co.  of  Wexford,  and  w.  and 
J.W.  by  the  counties  of  Carlo w  and  Kildare.  Its  greatest  length  is  40  m.,  and 
rreatest  breadth  33;  the  total  area  being  781  sq.m.,  or  500,178  acres,  of  which  118,000 
ire  under  tillage,  249.200  pasture,  19.500  in  plantations.  112,300  towns,  waste,  etc.,  and 
1090  under  water.  The  pop.  in  1851  was  92,978;  and  in  1871,  78,697,  of  whom  63,392 
.vere  Roman  Catholics,  13,963  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
ienominations.  The  coast-line  stretches  m  a  southerlv  direction  about  89  m..  is  in 
nany  parts  precipitous,  and  being,  moreover,  obstrtictea  by  sandbanks,  is  very  danger- 
)U8  for  shipping.  The  surface  ascends  in  some  parts  most  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  a 
arce  portion  is  mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  Wicklow  mountains,  however, 
orm  rather  a  group  than  a  range,  and  on  the  western  and  north-western  side,  decline  less 
>recipitously  toward  the  central  plain.  The  most  elevated  point  is  Lugnaqiiilla,  which 
s  3.089  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  other  peaks  approach  this  elevation,  and 
he  glens  which  lie  between  the  several  mountains  or  groups  are  exceedingly  picturesque, 
•specially  Glendalough,  Glendalure,  Imail,  tlic  Glen  of  the  Downs,  and  Avoca,  the  scene 
>f  Moore's  well-known  Irish  melody.  The  Meeting  of  Oie  Watei'8.  The  vaHcys  are,  for 
he  most  part,  of  limited  extent;  but  some  plains  of  considerable  size  lie  upon  the  eastern 
md  southern  shore.  The  lakes,  although  strikingly  beautiful,  are  few  m  number  ond 
)f  small  size;  and  the  rivers,  some  of  w'hich  drain  the  eastern,  and  others  the  western 
lope,  are  little  more  tiian  mountain  streams,  at  least  so  far  as  their  course  lies  within 
he  limits  of  this  county.  The  Liflfey  and  Slaney  rise  in  Wicklow,  but  do  not  reach  any 
considerable  volume  until  after  they  have  issued  from  it.  The  great  central  group  of 
nountains  is  a  mass  of  granite,  which  protrudes  through  mica  and  day  slate,  to  which 
alter  formation  the  minor  elevations  both  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  side  genernlly 
)elong.  Tbe  granitic  protrusion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  defined 
n  tlio  Icingdom.  falls  away  on  the  e.  side  toward  tbe  sea,  and  on  the  w..  toward  the  great 
lentnil  limestone.  The  minerals  of  Wicklow  are  numerous  and  varied  in  character.  In 
'.10  rranite  and  mica-slate  are  found  galena,  green  and  white  lead  ore,  and  copper  pyrites. 
Prom  the  clay-slate  tract  are  obtained  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tung8tejo[c 


mabganese,  arsdnic,  and  antSmdny.  The  quantity  of  gold  fonnd  is  very  small.  SUver 
is  found  in  combination  with  lead,  which  is  raised  with  great  success  and  profit  at  Giea- 
malure.  The  copper  mines  also  are  very  productive;  and  of  late  yezn,  the  utilixatioo 
of  the  sulphur,  which  was  formerly  wastecC  haa  added  largely  to  the  profit  of  the  miiuog 
operatious. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Weiford  (q.v.)*  The  soil  is  very  various  in  character. 
In  the  mounitans,  it  is  tiiin  and  poor,  but  gejierally  dry,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  bog.  In  the  vaUcys  and  level  districts,  the  subsoil  is  generally  gravel,  and 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  either  dry,  or,  even  in  the  botgy  districts,  susceptible  of 
drainage.  On  the  Whole,  in  the  lowlunds,  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile;  hut  there  is 
little  culUvati(m  of  wheat,  the  chief  agricultural  pursuits  bein^  dairy-farming  and  graz- 
ing; and  the  culture,  on  a  limited  scale,  of  barley,  oat's,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  In  ib',S 
the  acreage  under  crops  was  110,9B2,  of  which  more  than  one-half — viz.,  61,(MS— w«a 
under  meadow  and  clover;  and  24,770  Were  under  oats.  In  1878  the  number  of  cattle 
vas  77,804;  sheep  (of  which  a  small  breed  ]Srevail8  In  this  county),  199,459;  horses, 
12,188;  and  pigs.  24,555.  Tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  the  occupations  of 
the  people  arc  purely  agricultuniT.  The  fisheries  are  ahnost  wholly  negleclecf;  and  the 
manufacture  of  flannels,  once  extensive,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  total  annual  value 
of  property  in  Wicklow,  under  the  valuation  act.  was  £272,^  in  1874.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  villas,  with  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  parks,  especially  in  the  pictur- 
esque district  which  lies  between  Bray  and  Wicklow.  The  coiinty  is  divided  into  eight 
baronies.  The  principal  towns  are  Wicklow  (q.v.),  the  capital,  Arklow,  Baltinglavs 
Shillelagh,  Ratlidrnm.  Bray,  and  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy.  Wicklow  returns  two 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Tlie  stibools,  in  1872,  liumbered  57.  with  12,216 
pupils.  Wicklow  is  described'  by  Ptolemy  as  the  territory  of  the  Cauci,  artd  the  namrt 
of  the  rivers  mentioned  by  him  are  still  traceable  in  their  modern  appellations^  At  the 
Invasion,  the  g  -  .     .     .  -.        .  .    .    .  .^      .. 

and  Wicklow"^ 

ever,  the  authorityc.  , 

tory  being  imder  the  command  of  the  chief  of  the  O'Byrne.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made 
by  the  lord  deputy,  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  to  establish  the  king's  aiitbority  in  Wicklow, 
and  in  1605  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  county;  btit  again,  in  164t,  the  population 
Joined  in  the  geneml  uprising.  From  the  date  of  the  settlement,  however,  they  ^erc 
effecttially  held  in  subjection.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  Wicklow  was  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  conflict,  and  the  pea.santry,  in  some  districts,  stitfered  severely  from  the 
vindictive  character  of  the- repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  ascendant  party. 

Wicklow  abounds  with  antiq|uitie3  of  the  highest  interest.  Many  tumuli,  ntlis. 
Cromlechs,  and  other  Celtic  remains  are  preserved;  and  there  are  very  many  ecclesias- 
tical remainsof  almost  every  period  of  Irish  Christian  afcfattectUFe;  those  of  Olendalougli, 
which  include  a  round  tower,  are  especially  interesting. 

VICXLOW,  a  sea-port,  capital  of  the  above  co.,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vartrey.  n.  iat.  52"  58',  w.  long.  6*"  3',  82  m.  s.s.e.  from  Dublin,  with  which  city  it 
is  conncctea  by  the  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford  railway.  The  pop.  in  1871  wa^ 
8,ld4,  of  whom  2,433  were  Catholics,  613  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other 
denominations.  It  is  an  assize  town,  the  smallest  in  Ireland.  The  nlunicipality  i^ 
administered  by  21  town  commissioners;  hut  although  it  is  a  sea-port  the  export  traac!^ 
extremely  small;  nor  are  the  flsherics  of  much  value.  The  principal  exports  are  tbt» 
productij  of  the  mining  operations  and  the  agricultural  prodtice  of  the  d&trict.  Tlie 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  built,  nor  is  tlierc  any  public  building  deserving  of  notice. 

WICOMICO,  a  CO.  in8.e.  Maryland,  having  the  Pocomoke  river  for  iu  e.  boundarr. 
the  Nanticoke  on  the  n.w..  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  8.w.,  drained  by  the  Wicomico;  400 
sq.m. ;  pop,  '80,  18,016—17,986  of  American  birth,  5,073  colored.    Co.  seat,  Saliabur)'. 

WIC'OPY.     See  Leatherwood,  anfe. 

WID  DIN,  or  ViDiN.  formerly  an  important  Turkish  fortress,  is  now  a  t  hi  the 
recently  constituted  principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  140  m, 
from  Belgrad<j,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  morasses.  Its  streets  and  bazaars 
are  ixjstiferously  dirty.  For  centuries,  Widdin  has  been  a  strong  post  in  all  the  contents 
between  tlie  Turks  and  their  northern  neighbors,  and  it  was  called  by  the  Turks  the 
Virciu  fort,  from  its  never  having  been  Uiken.  Widdin  has  thriving  industries  and 
ti-ade.  The  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  which  erected  Bulgaria  into  a  pnncipality,  deter- 
mined  that  the  extensive  fortifications  of  Widdin  and  other  Bulgarian  fortresses  should 
be  demolished.     Pop.  about  25,000. 

WIBO'BOir,  or  WioBON,  Mareea,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  tio&ooeanlc  aectioci.  with 
the  hind-toe  not  webbed,  liaving  the  bill  shorter  than  the  bead,  and  of  equal  width 
throughout,  much  rounded  at  tlie  tip,  with  a  broad  strong  nail ;  the  kmelJA  of  the 
upper  mandible  prominent;  the  wings  long  and  pointed;  tbc  tail  wedge-shaped.  The 
fiipocies  are  pretty  numerous,  migratory  binla,  appearing  in  great  flod£  in  Uie  warmer 
countries  which  they  visit  during  the  win  ter.  The  Common  Widokok  (aiios  or  mareea pent- 
lope)  is  plentiful  in  Britain  dunng  winter.  A  few  breed  in  the  most  northern  pans  of 
Scotland,  but  the  ordinary  breeding-place  is  in  more  northern  regiona.'    This  species  ii 
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found  at  some  season  of  the  year  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  s.  as 
the  n.  of  India.  It  is  found  also  in  North  America,  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
known  as  one  of  the  birds  of  Japan.  Its  whole  length  is  about  18  inches.  The  forehead 
and  top  of  the  head  in  the  male  are  white,  the  cheeks  and  hind-part  of  the  neck  reddish 
chestnut;  the  upper  parts  grayish  white,  crossed  with  irregular  zigzag  lines  of  black; 
the  tail  nearly  black;  the  wing  coverts  white,  tipped  witli  black;  the  primaries  dark 
brown;  a  green  speculum  edged  with  black;  the  throat,  pale  rufous;  the  breast  and 
belly,  white.  The  female  is  very  different,  the  head  and  neck  rufous  brown,  speckled 
with  dark  brown;  the  back  varied  with  two  shades  of  brown,  darker  in  the  center,  and 
pcler  in  the  edges  of  the  feathers.  The  widgeon  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  duck 
tribe  in  Lapland,  frequenting  grassv  swamps,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Flocks  of  widgeon 
appear  in  Scotland  and  England,  on  lakes  and  rivers,  in  winter,  and  most  abundantly  in 
severe  winters.  They  feed  during  the  day  time,  and  chiefly  on  grass.  The  note  of  the 
Widgeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  whence  its  French  name  siffleur,  and  the  English  names, 
ichew  dtick  and  whetoer.  Its  flesh  is  good  for  the  table.— The  Am£RICak  Widgeon 
{anas  or  mareca  Americana)  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  Euro(>eau  widgeon,  being  about  22 
in.  long.  The  upper  parts  are  finely  waved  transversely  vviih  black  and  reddish-brown, 
the  under  parts  are  mostljr  white;  the  top  of  the  head  is  almost  white;  the  wing- 
coverts  white,  tlie  greater  tipped  with  black;  the  speculum  green,  encircled  by  black. 
It  breeds  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  common  in  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  rice-grounds.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  It  is 
known  as  an  occasional,  but  very  rare  visitant,  in  the  British  Islands. 

WIDOW  (see  Jus  RsLiCTiB,  Succession,  Mabriaob).  A  widow's  right  to  dower,  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  extends  to  a  life  estate  in  one-third  of  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  which  her  husband  died  seized,  and  which  any  issue  she  may  have  had  might 
by  possibility  have  inherited.  The  law  of  dower  was  considerably  altered  by  a  statute 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106;  and  in  cases  where  married  parties  are  entitled  to  real  prop- 
ertj,  their  rights  are  generally  regulated  by  contract.  There  are  certain  modes  of  con- 
veying and  devising  property  so  as  to  prevent  dower  arisin/r,  and  a  widow's  ri^ht  to 
dower  is  also  generdly  prevented  by  giving  her  a  jointure.  A  woman  loses  her  dower 
by  a  divorce,  but  not  by  Judicial  separation  or  other  misconduct. 

WIDOW-BIRD.     See  Whtdaw  Bibd,  ante, 

WIELAKB,  CimiSTOPH  HABTm,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  poets,  was  bom,^ 
Sept  5,  1733,  at  Oberholzheim,  near  Biberach,  his  father  being  pastor  of  that  place  and 
afterward  in  Biberach  itself.  The  precocity  of  his  powers  early  excited  atteution,.  and 
when  only  12  years  of  age,  he  had  essayed  his  poetical  talent  both  in  Latin  and  in  Ger- 
man verses.  In  1750  wleland  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen  to  study  law,  bat 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  classics,  and  with  recent  literature  both  native  and 
foreign.  From  TQbingen,  he  returned  to  Biberach  in  1752.  At  this  time,  Klopstock's 
example  had  an  extraordinaiy  iufiuence  on  him,  so  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  mysti- 
cal piety,  foreign  to  his  nature,  which  he'^ivcs  utterance  to  in  the  Wrnpjtndwnffen  de9 
Christen  (The  Christian's  Experiences)..  While  in  this  mood,  an  invitation  from  Bodmer 
led  him  to  give  up  the  intention  of  graduating  at  G5ttingcn,  and  ^o  to  Zurich.  The 
number  and  nature  of  his  production  at  this  time  show  the  effect  which  the  example  of 
Bodmer's  desultory  way  of  working  was  beginning  to  have  upon  him.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  more  congenial  fleld  of  the  literature  and  life  of  the  Greeks.  The 
lively  interest  which  he  took  in  Frederick  the  great  prompted  Wieland  to  work  out  the 
ideal  of  a  hero  in  a  great  poem,  for  which  purpose  he  fixed  on  Cryus.  Tlie  first  five 
cantos  appeared,  1757,  and  a  new  edition.  17^9;  but  the  reception  it  met  with  was  not 
very  cordial,  and  consequently  it  remained  unfinished.  The  beautiful  episode  from  the 
Cyropaideia  of  Xenophon,  Araapee  und  Pcinthea,  appeared  about  this  time,  and  revealed 
Wieland  as  the  poet  of  love.  In  1760  he  received  an  appointment  in  his  native  town  in 
conaection  with  the  law-courts.  At  this  period  he  ehgaired  in  the  arduous  task  of 
translating  Shakespeare  (8  vols.  ZUr.  1762-66).  However  fittle  Wieland,  whose  mind 
had  been  lormed  after  Greek,  Roman,  and  French  models,  and  who  was  constitutionally 
inclined  to  pleasant  and  easy  trifling,  was  calculated  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare,  he  nevertheless  was,  for  his  time,  tolerably  successful,  and  opened  up  the 
path  for  his  successors. 

Wieland  now  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Warthausen,  near  Biberach,  the  estate  of  the  ' 
count  von  Stadion,  an  accomplished  and  highlyHntellectual  man,  but  thoroughly  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  averse  to  all  religious  enthusiasm.  From  the  tone  of  the  society  he 
met  here,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  his  reading,  Wieland  became  imbued  with  that 
modern  French  philosophy  which  runs  through  the  most  of  his  later  writings.  In  some 
of  these,  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  licentiousness,  from  which  his  personal 
life  always  remained  free;  in  most  of  them,  however,  he  has  blended  the  Greek  sensi- 
bility to  outward  impressions  with  the  French  love  of  pleasure  into  a  peculiar  graceful 
philosdphy  of  life.  The  first  production  which  bears  the  impress  of  this  French-Greek 
sensuousness,  was  the  poetical  tale  Nadine,  which  he  himself  calls  a  creation  in  Prior's 
manner.  In  1766  and  1767,  Agaihon,  a  romance  in  3  vols.,  made  its  appearance,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  establish  Wieland's  fame.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  love  are 
most  fully  and  worthily  expounded  in  the  didactic  poem  Mugarion  (1768),  a  work  o|.^lv> 
U.  K.  XV.~27  -         ^8^^ 
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Bhignlnr  gmce  and  bannony  of  treatment,  trhich  he  himself  called  a  pliilosophy  of  the 
Graces.  Wicland  hud,  in  the  meanwhile  (1765),  married  a  lady  of  Augsbuig,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  Erfurt  (1769),  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university.  He  ter- 
minated what  may  be  called  tlic  erotic  period  of  his  literary  career  with  the  Verldagkr 
Amor  (The  Impeachment  of  Love),  wherein  he,  in  a  manner,  vindicated  the  kind  uf 
poetry  to  which  he  had  till  then  devoted  himself. 

A  period  of  delightful  leisure  and  undisturbed  work  began  for  Wieland  when  the 
widowed  duchess  Anna  Amalie  invited  him  to  Weimar  (1772).  as  tutor  to  her  two  sous, 
with  the  status  of  hofrath,  and  a  salary  of  1000  thalers,  which  was  continued  to  him  tflcr 
his  duties  as  tutor  ceased.  Wieland  was  entirely  in  his  own  place  in  the  society  of  tbe 
distinguished  men  (such  as  MusUus  and  Von  Eiusiedel)  already  gathered  round  tUU 
c<mrt ;  and  his  genius  began  to  soar  more  courageously.  He  wrote  his  vaudeville  Di^ 
Wahl  d£S  Hercules  (The  Choice  of  Hercules),  and  the  lyrfcal  drama,  Aleette  (1773),  ishich 
were  received  with  great  approbation.  Of  gi'tater  importance  for  German  literature 
was  tlie  publication  of  the  German  Mercuryy  a  monthly  periodical,  to  which  Wielaud, 
till  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  whicb 
he  made  the  vehicle  for  disseminating  his  sesthetical  views.  On  the  whole,  howeYcr, 
his  criticism  was  neither  eenuine  nor  very  deep,  and  suffered  from  that  conventional  nar- 
rowness which  was  then  dominant  in  France.  His  letters  on  his  Alceste  in  the  Hercvtii 
(Sept.,  1778)  contains  sufficient  traces  of  this  tendency,  at  which  Goethe  and  Herder  were 
so  mucli  offended.  The  former  wrote  in  relation  to  it  the  satire  Gdtter^  Hdden,  vud 
Wieland  (Gods,  Heroes,  and  Wieland).  Wieland  answered  the  attack  with  pleastmti) 
an'i  with  his  characteristic  good  nature.  Shortly  afterward,  Goethe  himself  loincd  tbe 
circle  at  Weimar,  the  soul  of  which  was  the  ducness-mother,  Anna  Amalie.  wieland's 
literary  powers  developed  themselves  here  more  and  more;  and  for  more  than  20  year*. 
almost  nothing  of  any  importance  occun*ed,  either  in  the  poUtical  or  literary  world,  in 
which  he  did  not  lake  a  more  or  less  active  part.  His  literary  producliveness  sho«c-d 
itself  chiefly  in  the  Qeschichie  der  Abderiten  (History  of  the  Abderites,  1778),  a  chaim 
iug  work,  depicting  the  follies  of  small  communities,  in  which  the  muse  of  Wisdom  is 
di.sguise<l  under  the  garb  of  the  Satyr.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  tales  and 
htories,  partly  imitations  of  foreign  originals,  and  partly  of  his  own  invention.  Obermx, 
a  romantic  heroic  poem,  the  most  perfect  and  enduring  of  his  greater  works,  appeaml 
1780  (last  ed.  Leip.  1853).  It  was  followed  by  the  tianslation  of  Horace  {Letters,  17^2; 
Satires,  1786)  and  of  Luciau  (1788).  Wieland  pronounced  the  JSpisOes  of  Horace  wiilj 
the  commentaries  to  be  those  of  his  works  on  which  he  put  the  greatest  value.  He  lit' 
given  us  a  complete  sketch  of  his  conception  of  the  Greek  world  in  the  Aristippe  (ISOd). 
A  collected  edition  of  Wieland's  works  up  to  1802,  in  86  vols.,  with  6  supplemeniiin 
vols,  in  large  quarto,  and  large  and  f-mall  octavd  (new  edition  with  the  poet's  life,  53 
vols.,  1828;  36  vols.,  1889),  was  ffot  up  by  the  bookseller  G5schen  in  Leipsic.  From 
the  proceeds,  Wieland  was  enabled  to  buy  the  estate  of  Osmannstadt,  near  Weimar 
From  1798  to  1803,  he  lived  here  in  the  circle  of  his  numerous  family  (his  wife,  in  tb( 
course  of  20  ycaiu  had  brought  him  14  children),  and  devoted  the  geatest  part  of  bi^ 
time  to  literarv  labors,  among  which  his  Attic  Mvsevm  (1796-1804)  and  the  AVt/^  Attr 
Mvseum  (1805-^9)  ivcre  not  the  least.  In  these  publications,  he  strove  to  make  b;> 
oountn-meu  familiar  with  Greek  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  In  1803  he  sold  h\^ 
estate,' and  returned  to  Weimar,  where  he  very  soon  became  intimate  with  Schiller 
Here  he  lived  to  see  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  deatli  of  the  duchess  Amalie,  ard 
also  of  Herder  and  Schiller.  The  marks  of  honor  which  he  received  from  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  and  his  admission  to  the  French  '*  Institut,"  helped  to  alleviate  his  mauv 
jrriefs,  among  which  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  death  of  his  wife,  1801,  with  whom  Iw 
had  lived  for  so  many  years  in  great  happiness.  His  own  death  took  place  Jan.  20,  ISlii. 
Wieland  had  neither  the  spirit  of  a  refonner  like  Klopstock  and  Lessing,  nor  did  lit- 
attain  the  poetical  greatness  of  Goethe  or  Schiller;  nevertheless,  he  did  great  service  i'» 
G<Tman  literature,  which  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  recognized.  He  gave  t" 
German  poetry,  as  it  was  rising  into  true  national  importance,  the  still  wanting  grace  ana 
haiTHonv  of  expression  and  versification,  in  which  respect  Goethe  learned  much  from 
him.  The  poetic  handling  of  mediaeval  chivaliy  was  an  entirely,  new  creation  of  hi?. 
and  fhus  the  school  of  romantic  poetry  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  origin.  He  also  intro- 
duced poetical  materials  from  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  were  nrt 
without  influence.  In  all  his  appropriations  Wieland  exercised  that  fine  discernment 
which  seizes  upon  what  is  universally  human,  so  that  he  nowhere  appears  as  a  blinil 
imitJrtor.  His  criticism,  too,  with  all  its  shallownes'*.  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion 
eft  general  culture.— Compare,  besides  Gnibcr's  Biof/raphie  Wieland*B  (4  vols.,  Leip. 
1827;  vols.  50-58  of  the  Works),  Wieland's  ntisgeirahUet  Bviefe  (4  vols.,  ZGr.  1815),  Av» 
7MM  denJcirHrdtger  Briefe  (2  vols.,  Wien,  1815),  and  Bricfe  an  Sophie Larodte  (Berl.  1820^; 
also  LObeirs  C,  F.  Wieland  (1858). 

WIELICZ'XA,  a  small  t.  of  Austrian  Galicia,  10  m.  directly  e.s.e.  of  Cracow,  and  tbt 
same  by  railway.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  salt-mines,  in  which  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  (4,946  in  number  in  1869)  are  employed.  The  n^mes  were  discovered  in 
1250,  and  have  been  continuously'  worked  since  that  time;  though  some  assert  that  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  they  have  been  worked  since  the  9th  century.    The 
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town  itself  is  entirely  nndcrmined  by  the  excavations,  wiiich  extend  upward  of  9,590 
ft.  from  e.  to  w.,  8,600  ft.  from  ii.  to  s.,  and  are  1780  fr.  in  depth.  The  mines  extend 
to  four  stories  or  **tields,"  one  below  tlie  other.  In  the  second  story,  the  visitor  is  rowtd 
across  a  salt  lake,  and  when  lie  has  reached  and  is  exploring  the  third  story,  he  U 
informed  that  the  lal^e  he  lately  crossed  is  now  right  above  his  head.  The  stories  are 
simply  large  chambers  excavated  in  one  enormous  mass  of  rock-salt,  of  great  purity,  and 
H))parently  of  inexhaustible  extent.  In  one  of  the  chambers,  the  miners  have  scoo]>ed 
out  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  skillfully  carved  a  number  of  statues  and  obelisks  from  the 
solid  rock-salt.     The  mines  produce  61,500  tons  English  per  annum. 

WIENAWS'KI,  Henri,  1835-80;  b.  Poland;  educated  at  the  Paris  conservatory, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Olavel  and  Massart  on  the  violin;  and  afterward  studied  har- 
mony with  Colet.  He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1862,  and  soon  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  violinist.  He  visited  the  United  States  with  Rubinstein  in  1872.  He  subsequently 
became  a  professor  in  the  Brussels  conservatory.  He  has  written  many  compositions 
for  tlie  violin. 

WIES'BADEK,  chief  t.  in  the  Prussian  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse-Xassau  (formerly  the  independent  duchy  of  Nassau),  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  German  watering-places,  delightfully  situated  on  the  s.  slopes  of  Mt. 
Taiinus,  26  m.  w.  of  Frankfort,  and  5  m.  n.w.  of  Mainz  by  railway.  The  town  has  been 
called  '*a  city  of  loding-houses."  and  this  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  "season  the  number  of  the  visitors  is  greater  than  that  of  the  resident  inhabitants. 
But  though  almost  every  house  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  or  entertainment  of 
jruests,  the  town  is  well  and  regularly  built.  The  kurmal  comprises  an  extensive  din- 
in^-hall,  in  which  freq[uently  300  people  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  which  also  serves  as  a 
balUrooin,  together  with  good  reading-rooms,  etc.  In  the  large  gardens  behind  the 
karsaaX,  it  is  me  habit  of  the  visitors  to  sit  in  the  evenings  at  their  numerous  small  tables, 
regaling  themselves  with  coffee  or  ices— the  men  smoking,  the  women  knitting — ^and  all 
either  chatting  or  listening  to  the  music  played  by  a  baud  on  such  occasions.  Other 
buiUlings  are  the  scMosschen  (little  palace),  containing  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  and  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  in  which  are  a  number  of  curious  Roman  bcn^i'dievi,  statues, 
altars,  etc.,  found  in  the  vicinity;  the  handsome  Protestant  church,  finished  in  1860;  the 
.superb  Greek  chapel,  built  by  the  duke  of  Nassau  as  a  mausoleum,  in  which  repose  the 
remains  of  his  first  wife.  There  are  14  hot  springs,  all  of  a  high  temperature,  and 
numerous  bathing-houses  throughout  the  town;  but  the  principal  is  the  kochbrttnneii 
(boiling-sprin,^),  the  temperature  of  which  is  156°  Fahr.  The  spring  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  boiling  caldron,  and  so  copiously  does  it  pour  forth  its  waters,  that,  tnougli 
Ww.y  are  used  lx)th  for  drinking  and  to  supply  the  principal  baths  in  the  town,  a  vast 
nuantity  escapes,  and  runs  away  through  gutters  and  drains,  sending  up  clouds  of  vapor 
in  its  p^issage  along  the  streets,  and  adding  to  the  warmth  of  the  temperature  of  Weis- 
baden  in  summer.  Next  in  heat  and  volume  to  the  koeJibi^unnen  is  the  spring  that  rises 
in  the  garden  of  the  Adler  (E&^\c)  hotel,  the  temperature  of  which  is  184°  Fahr.  The  use 
of  the  Wiesbaden  hot-spring  is  considered  highly  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuina 
tLsm,  scrofula,  and  other  skin  diseases  and  nervous  affections.  The  waters  of  these 
springs  are  saline,  and  contain  silica  and  iron.  The  prosperity  of  Weisbaden  is  entirely 
due  to  its  springs;  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  environment,  the  agreeable  walks 
and  rides,  and  the  never-failing  gayety  that  prevails  during  the  season,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  spas.  The  season  lasts  from  June  to  September,  and,  though  the 
public  gaming-tables  were  abolished  in  1872,  the  numJJer  of  visitors  annually  is  near 
40,000.     Pop.^75,  43,674. 

Wiesbaden  is  very  ancient;  its  springs  a^  the  the  Fanfes  Mattiaci  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  Romans  built  a  stjition  here,  and  erected  a  fort  on  a  hill  on  the  n.w.  side  of 
the  town,  still  known  as  the  ROmerberg,  and  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  22d  Roman 
Ic'i^ion.  The  Mattiaci,  a  subdivision  of  the  (Jerman  tribe  called  the  Catti,  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Romans;  but  in  the  8d  c.  the  barbarian  Germans  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  destroyed  their  forts,  including  Wiesbaden.  Urns,  tiles,  coins,  etc.  are 
found  abundantly  whenever  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  dug;  and  that  the  Romans 
appreciated  the  virtues  of  the  waters  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  that  have 
been  found,  and  by  the  votive  tablets  recording  the  thanks  of  Romans  who  had  been 
restored  to  health  by  the  waters,  still  preserved  in  the  museum. 

WIERTZ,  Antoene  Joseph,  1806-65;  b.  Belgium;  studied  art  in  Antwerp  and  at 
Rome,  returning  to  Brussels  in  1865.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Wiertz  produced 
several  pictures  biblical  or  mythological  in  subject,  and  of  colossal  size,  such  as  "  Con- 
tending for  the  Body  of  Patroclus"  and  **  The  Triumph  of  Christ."  He  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  genius,  though  eccentric  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  the  grotesque.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  a  genuine  Rubens  to  a  Paris  exhibition  marked  with  his  own  inititils. 
It  was  promptly  rejected,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  the  rejection  into  ridicule.  His 
studio,  built  for  him  in  1847  by  the  Belgium  government,  is  still  open  to  the  public,  and 
contains  all  liis  paintings,  many  being  specimens  of  the  peinture  mate,  a  combination  of 
fresco  and  oil  painting  by  which  many  t-tartling  effects  are  produced. 

WIES'ELBURG,  aco.  in  w.  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Danube,  Rabnitz,  and  Leitha 
rivers;  750  s^i.m. ;  pop.  '70,  75,846.    Capital,  Ungarisch-Altenburg.  f  ^^^^Jr> 
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WIO  (Lat.  pUiis,  the  hair;  pilare,  to  pluck  off  the  hair;  from  which  was  formed 
pUuecare,  and  hence  pilueea,  a  head  of  hair;  this  was  transformed  in  Ital.  into  perrucn, 
Fr.  perruqus,  whence  Eng.  periwig ,  shortened  into  wig).  The  use  of  false  hair  for  conceal- 
ing baldness,  or  for  the  supposed  udomment  of  the  head,  appears  to  belong  to  all  ages  and 
countries.  There  is  an  Egyptian  wig  in  the  British  museum,  supposed  to  be  about  4,000 
years  old;  and  some  of  the  Sbuth  sea  islanders  are  said  to  be  skillful  wig-makers.  Xenopbou 
mentions  that  Astyages  wore  au  immense  wig.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  wore 
wigs,  and  Lampridius  relates  that  tne  wig  of  the  emperor  Commodus  was  highly  per- 
fumed, and  sprinkled  with  gold  dust.  After  this  there  are  no  historical  traces  of  the 
wig  till  about  the  end  of  the  14Ui  c,  when  wigs  made  their  appearance  in  France,  and 
hence  spread  gradually  over  other  European  countries.  The  fashion  of  wearing  wigs 
set  in  strong  m  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  (1610-43),  and  for  more  than  a  century  no 
gentleman  or  fashion  could  appear  without  one.  Such  was  the  extravagance  in  thia 
article  of  dress  that  as  much  as  three  guineas  an  ounce  was  paid  in  England  for  fine 

Sualities  of  hair,  and  wigs  were  made  at  a  cost  of  £140.  In  was  only  toward  the  ^nd  of 
le  18th  c.  that  the  unnaturalness  of  this  ornament  appears  to  have  b&en  thought  of,  and 
it  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  queue  with  hair-powder  (q.v.).  Except  by  judges  and 
barristers,  wigs  are  now  used  only  in  cases  of  baldness,  and  then  thev  are  made  in  imi- 
tation of  nature,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  wigs  of  old  times. 

WIG'AK,  a  prosperous  market  and  manufacturing  t.,  and  municipal  and  {wrlia- 
mentary  Imrough.  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Douglas.  15^  m.  s.s.e.  of  Preston,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Liverpool  on  the  s.w.,  and  Manchester  on  the  8.e.  Originally 
rather  irregularly  built,  Wigan  has  for  some  years  progressed  rapidly  in  the  improTc- 
ment  of  its  streets  and  building.  It  is  well  sewered  and  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
The  parish  church  of  All  Samts  is  an  ancient  stately  edifice,  and  has  recently  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  There  are  21  churches  and  chapels  l)elon^ng  to  the  establish- 
ment; 9  Roman  Catholic,  and  dl  other  dissenting  places  of  woi-ship.  Wigan  stands  ia 
a  coal-field,  where  c^mnel  coal  abounds.  Cotton-spinning,  the  manufacture  of  calicoes 
and  other  cotton  goods,  checks,  and  home-made  linens  are  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  also  brass  and  iron  foundries,  factories  for  edge-tools,  chemical- works,  paper- 
works, and  corn-mills.  The  river  Douglas,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  afford 
facilities  for  inland  navigation.    Pop.  '71,  89,110. 

WIGGLE8W0RTH,  Edwakd,  1742-1826;  b.  Mass.;  ^ndson  of  Michael,  and 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1761.  He  received  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  provincinl 
congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1776;  and  the  same  year  held  an  important  command  in 
Arnold's  lake  Champlain  squadron.  He  was  col.  of  the  18th  Massachusetts  regiment, 
1776-79.    Washington  appointed  him  collector  of  Newburyport. 

WIGGLESWORTH,  Michael,  1681-1715;  b.  England:  came  with  his  father  to 
America,  1688;  graduated.  Harvard  college,  1651;  tutor  and  fellow;  studied  divinity; 
minister  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  16o6,  remaining  till  his  death.  He  declined  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  college,  1684.  He  published  a  poem — The  day  of  Doom,  or  a  PoetAcaX  Deterip- 
Hon  of  the  Oreat  and  Last  Judgment,  with  a  Short  Discourse  about  Eternity — very  popular, 
passing  through  several  editions;  Meat  out  of  Vie  Eaier,  another  popular  poem.  He  left 
m  MS.  a  poem  on  Ood^s  Controverny  with  New  England,  now  printed  in  the  Proeeed9ng$ 
of  Massachusetts  historical  society. 

WIGHT,  Moses,  b.  Boston,  1827;  studied  painting  in  Italy,  after  his  retom  from 
which  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston.  He  afterward  studied  genre  painting  «t 
Paris  with  Couture.  Among  his  portraits  are  "Agassiz"  and  "Everett,"  among  bis 
genre  pictures  are  **  Lisette"  and  "The  Old  Cuirassier." 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OF,  an  island  in  the  English  channel,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  lies  almost  centmllv. 
close  ofi!  the  southern  coast  of  England,  in  wliiqh  it. is  partially  embayed,  and  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  channel  varying  from  less  than  1  m.  to  more  than  6  m.  m  breadth,  known 
as  the  Solent  (q.v.),  which  spreads  out  to  the  e.  into  the  broad  and  safe  anchomge  of 
Spithcad  (q.v.)  and  St.  Helen's  roads.  Its  form  is  remarkably  regular,  its  longer  and 
shorter  diameters  (22  m.  5  furlongs,  and  18f  m.  in  length  respectively)  running  almost 
due  e.  and  w.,  and  n.  and  south.  Its  shape  is  rhomboidal,  and  has  been  compared  to  a 
bird  with  expanded  wings  or  to  a  turbot.  It  is  56  m.  in  circuit,  and  embraces  an  arra. 
including  its  inlets,  of  98,820  acres.  Pop.  '71,  66,165.  Newport,  which  returns  one 
member  to  parliament,  the  island  returning  one,  is  the  capital;  the  other  chief  towns 
are  Ryde,  Cowes,  and  Ventnor  (all  described  under  their  separate  headings),  of  wbich 
the  first  and  last  have  sprung  up  from  small  villages  within  the  present  century.  Yar- 
mouth is  a  small  decayed  t.  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  formerly  returning 
two  members,  a  privilege  once  also  possessed  by  Newtown  on  the  n.w.  coast,  a  once  im- 
portant town,  now  sunk  to  an  insignificant  hamlet.  On  the  s.e.  coast,  the  delightful 
health-resorts  of  Sandown  and  Shanklin  have  lately  acquired  the  size  and  importance  of 
towns.  Railway  communication  has  been  opened  between  Ryde  and  Ventnor,  and  be- 
tween Cowes  and  Newport.  Throughout  the  island  there  are  good  though  generally 
narrow  roadfl.  for  the  most  part  picturesque  and  bounded  by  hedgerows.  The  chief 
pl^ysical  feature  of  the  island,  to  which  it  owea  its  shape  and  much  of  ita  beauty,  is  i 
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loDi?  undulating  range  of  chalk  downs,  extending,  as  a  kind  of  backbone,  from  tlie 
Culver  oliiCs  on  the  e.  to  the  Needles  on  ilie  w.,  rising  to  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mottis- 
lou  down,  661  ft.  (Ashey  down  U  424  ft.,  and  Bembrid^e  down  855  ft.)  above  the  sea. 
the  river  Medina,  rising  near  the  southern  extremity  ot  the  island,  tlows  n.  through 
b  gap  in  this  range,  expands  into  a  tidal  estuary  below  Newport,  and  flows 
iulo  the  Solent  at  Cowes,  and  divides  the  island  into  the  hundreds  of  the  e. 
uHd  w.  Medina.  In  addition  to  the  central  ridge,  a  second  range  of  chalk  downs, 
of  greater  elevation — St.  Boniface  down,  783  ft.,  Dunnose  (Shanklin  down),  771 
ft,,  bi.  Catherine's,  769  ft. — ^rises  at  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  expands 
iuto  a  broad  promontory,  the  s.  face  of  which  forms  the  picturesque  district  known 
Hii  the  Undercliff,  or  ''back  of  the  island,'*  of  which  Ventnor  is  the  capital. 
This  district  owes  its  remarkable  beauty  to  a  series  of  land-slips  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of 
prehistoric  date,  which  have  laid  bare  a  long  wall  of  rugged  cliff,  below  which  a  suc- 
cession of  sunny  terraces,  due  to  the  gradual  subsidence  oi  the  strata,  slope  gently  down 
to  ihe  sea.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  colder 
wiuds,  and  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  residence  for  invalids  suffering  from 
consumption  or  any  disease  of  the  respiratory  ors^ns.  Its  remarkable  healthiness  is  at- 
tested by  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  which  prove  that  the  death-rate  of  the  dis- 
trict is  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom;  while  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  evi- 
denced by  the  luxuriance  of  the  myrtles,  fuchsias,  sweet-scented  verbenas,  and  other 
exotics,  which  live  through  the  winter  without  protection. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  isle  of  Wight  is  most  interesting.  The  great  vari- 
ety of  strata  displayed  within  so  small  an  area,  under  circumstances  so  favorable  for  ex- 
umination,  renders  it  one  of  the  best  available  localities  for  the  young  observer.  The  n. 
bide  of  the  island  presents  a  succession  of  tertiary  or  eocene  strata,  including  beds  of 
fresh-water  limestone,  which  have  been  extensively  worked  for  building-stone  for  many 
centuries,  and  based  on  beds  of  London  and  plastic  clay.  In  Alum  bay,  at  the  w.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  the  rapid  succession  of  vertical  layers  of  sand  and  clays  of  bright 
and  varied  hues,  produce  a  singular  and  beautiful  effect.  The  central  ridge  or  back- 
bone consists  of  strata  of  chalk  imbedding  layers  of  flints,  and  the  underlying  forma- 
Xvm  in  an  almost  vertical  position.  Isolated  masses  of  chalk  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  hardness,  have  survived  the  marine  and  atmospheric  waste,  form  the  well- 
known  Needles,  at  the  w.  opening  of  the  Solent,  and  the  picturesque  rocks  of  Fresh- 
water bay.  The  downs  at  the  s.  of  the  island  belong  to  the  same  formation,  but  here 
the  strata  have  been  undisturbed,  and  are  nearly  horizontal.  The  cliffs  of  the  Undercliff 
are  of  the  upper  green-sand  or  firestone,  underlying  the  chalk.  Below  tliis  comes  the 
gault  or  blue  marl.  To  the  action  of  the  land-spnngs  upon  this  unctuous  formation,  tlie 
liwd-slips  to  which  the  back  of  the  island  owed  its  beauty  are  due.  The  lower  giecn- 
saod  succeeds  the  gaiilt,  occupying  tlie  greater  part  of  the  area  between  the  n.  and  s. 
chalk  downs.  This  forms  excellent  corn-land,  and  presents  a  wall  of  cliff  to  the  sea, 
divefsifled  with  many  naiTow  picturesque  gorges,  locally  known  as  chines,  where  a 
f^mall  rivulet  has  eaten  away  the  friable  strata.  The  chief  of  these  are  those  of  Shanklin, 
Lncoombe,  Blackgang,  and  Whale  chine.  The  fresh-water  wealden  formation  is  the 
]owc«?t  visible  in  the  island,  and  is  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  Brook  to  the  w.,  and  of  Redcliff 
I'Sy  to  the  east.  Bones  of  the  colossal  iguanodon  and  other  saurians  are  found  in  this 
formation. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  very  varied,  both  in  nature  and  fertility.  That  of  the  north- 
ern half  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cold,  stiff  clay,  more  suited  for  the  CTowth  of 
^'ood,  especially  oak,  than  corn.  Of  late  years,  however,  much  of  the  woodland  has 
lieen  cleared,  and  judicious  draining  operations,  in  which  the  late  prince  consort  led 
the  way  on  the  royal  domain  of  Osborne  (near  East  Cowes),  have  produced  very  bene- 
ficial results.  Farming  is  still  on  the  whole  somewhat  primitive;  even  on  large  farms 
the  flail  may  still  be  seen  in  use.  The  soil  of  the  s.  half  is  chiefly  a  red  loam,  which  is 
exceedingly  productive,  especially  in"  orops  of  barley,  and,  in  the  more  rich  and  shel- 
tered lands,  of  white  wheat.  Bed  wheat  is  grown  in  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the 
island;  while  the  stiffer  clays  of  the  n.  grow  capital  crops  of  oats.  The  chalk  downs 
afford  admirable  pasturage  for  sheep,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  pureness  of  their 
Wool,  chiefly  exported  to  Yorkshire,  and  which  furnish  the  London  market  with  early 
lamb.  '  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  corn,  flour,  cement  stones  (Fcptaria),  and  white 
^lass-house  sand.  The  principal  coihmunication  between  the  mainland  and  the  island 
is  by  steamboats  plying  daily  between  Portsmouth  and  Ryde,  at  both  of  which  places 
there  are  good  landing-piers. 

The  hutory  of  the  isle  of  Wight  presents  but  comparatively  few  point?  of  interest. 
It  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  the  tin  mart  of  the  Greek  traders 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  letis  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  Romans  knew  it  as  Veeta 
or  VectU,  which  is  merely  the  Latinized  form  of  the  native  name.  It  was  conquered  for 
the  Romans  by  Vespasian  in  the  reiirn  of  Claudius  (48  a.d.).  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
kin^lora  of  Yressex,  took  the  island  530  A.D.,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  nephews,  Stuf 
and  Wilitgnr.  In  661  a.d.  it  was  reduced  by  Wulphere  of  Mercia,  and  given  to  Ethel- 
^old.  king  of  Sussex,  fn>m  whom  it  was  wrested  (686  a.d.)  by  Cead walla  of  Wessex, 
to  whom,  unde^gQie  benign  influence  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  the  island  owes 
the  iatroductioavf  Christianity.   During  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Norman  coik 
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quest,  it  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Danish  pirates,  who  made  it  their  strong 
hold,  tO'which  they  retired  with  their  plunder.  William  the  conqueror  gave  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Fitz-Osl)orne;  Hcniy  I.  transferred  it  to  the  family  of  De  Redvers,  in  wb(»<i' 
hands  it  remained  till  the  rei(^n  of  Edward  I.,  when  it  passed  by  sale  to  the  crown. 
During  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  his  successors,  the  ishind  was  rejxatedly 
invaded  and  pillaged  by  the  French.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  th 
armada  dispatched  by  Francis  I.,  under  the  command  of  D'Annebault,  made  stTeii.i 
landings  on  the  coast,  and  inflicted  some  damage,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back  by 
the  prowess  of  the  islandera.  The  most  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  island  i'a 
the  imprisonment  of  Charles  I.  in  the  castle  of  Carisbrooke,  after  his  flight  from  Hanp 
ton  court,  from  Nov.  23, 1647,  to  Sept.  15, 1648.  Carisbrooke  was  also  the. place  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  children,  prince  Henry  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  wlioin 
died  there,  and  was  buried  m  Newport  church,  where  a  beautiful  monument  by  Ijarou 
Marochetti  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  by  queen  Victoria. 

Among  the  celebrated  natives  of  the  isle  of  Wight  we  may  notice  Dr.  Robert 
Hooke,  the  experimental  philosopher,  born  at  Freshwater,  1685;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  regenerator  of  public-school  education,  bom  at  E»ist  Cowes,  I'HIJ 

The  antiquities  are  not  numerous.  Sepulchral  barrows  occur  on  the  downs,  aol 
Saxon  burutl  places  have  been  discovered  in  several  localities.  There  are  the  remaiits 
of  a  Roman  villa,  with  a  tesselated  pavement,  at  Carisbrooke.  The  remains  of  Quarr 
abbey,  near  Ryde,  are  very  scanty.  Caridbrooke  castle  is  a  fine  ruin,  occupying  a 
commanding  position.  The  churches  are  picturesque,  but  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  architecture.  There  are  but  few  monumental  brasses  or  other  sepulchral  memoria!^ 
of  interest. 

WIGHTM\N,  Wn.LTAM  Mat,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  S.  C,  1808;  graduated  Cliarli- 
ton  college,  1827;  admitted  to  South  Carolina  Methodist  Episcopal  conference,  182^; 
supplied  several  churches;  was  agent  for  Randolph  Macon  college,  Virginia;  profi^t: 
of  English  literature  there,  1837;  presiding  elder,  1839;  editor  of  the  Charleston  Sb^f^- 
ern,  QhrUtian  AdDocate,  1840-54;  member  of  the  Louisville  convention  wliich  organize  1 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  1^45;  president  of  Wofltord  college,  Spdrta:j- 
b:irg,  1854;  chancellor  of  the  Southern  university,  Greensboro,  Ala.;  elected  bishop u: 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  1863.    He  published  the  life  of  bishop  Capers. 

WIGTON,  a  market  and  small  manufacturing  t.  of  Cumberland,  in  the  mid.>t  of  ^ 
specially  agricultural  district,  11^  m.  by  railway  s.w.  of  Carlisle.  It  carries  on  manu 
factures  of  ginghams  and  checks.     Pop.  '71,  3,435. 

WIGTOWN,  a  co.  forming  the  s.w.  comer  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  tk: 
Irish  channel,  n.  by  Ayrshire,  e.  by  the  stewartry  of  Kirdcud  bright  and  the  Sol  way 
flrth,  and  &  by  the  Irish  sea.  Its  extent  from  e.  to  w.  is  computed  at  from  3*3  to  oi 
m.,  and  from  n.  to  s.  24  to  28  miles.  This  county,  which  constitutes  West  QalloiViiy 
was  formed  about  the  year  1341,  and  is  between  64**  38' — 55**  4'  n.  lat.,  and  4^*  16'^>  6 

•-  w.  longitude.  Wigtown  is  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  being  deeply  intersected  by  tw » 
arms  of  the  sea,  one  of  which,  loch  Ryan,  a  long  narrow  inlet,  stretches  southwur . 
from  the  n.w.  comer  for  fully  9  m.  into  the  county,  while  Luce  bay  on  the  s.  makes  :i 
wide  indentation  18  m.  long  with  an  average  of  12  wide,  the  heads  of  the  inlet  and  Ua 
being  only  6  m.  apart.  The  western  part  of  Wigtown,  known  as  the  Rhins  of  OaUoiCriy. 
thus  forms  a  peninsula  whose  length  (from  n.  to  s.)  is  28  m.,  and  breadth  lf-6  m.;  Vi 
northern  extremity  is  Corse  wall  point,  and  its  southern  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  eac'u 
promontory  being  provided  with  a  light-house.  The  south-eastern  half  of  Wigtown  is 
separated  from  the  stewartry  by  Wigtown  bay,  15  m.  long  and  14  m.  wide  at  its  mouth. 

'.and  between  this  latter  and  Luce  bay,  Wictown  extends  southw^ard  in  a  blunt  triangu 
lar  form,  terminating  in  Burrow  Head.  The  inhabitants  of  Wigtown  were  orisrinall} 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  a  Celtic  dialect  was  universally 
spoken;  and  for  a  century  afterward  it  was  in  use  in  the  remote  districts.  Wigtown  iV 
irregular  in  its  surface,  but  its  eminences  are  inferior  in  height  to  those  of  anjr  oth<r 
county  of  Scotland— none  of  them  exceeding  500  feet.  The  soil  is  varied,  and— with  thf 
exception  of  a  portion  lying  along  the  sea-shore,  especially  in  the  s.e.,  which  consists  of 
a  ricli  loam — the  quality  is  mostly  inferior.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  moss  and  mw»r. 
mostly  of  a  veiy  poor  and  unproductive  nature,  judging  from  the  appearance  and  xnronX 
uce  of  much  of  what  has  l)een  reclaimed.  There  has.  however,  been  a  considerabli* 
improvement  made  of  late  years  in  farm-buildings.  The  climate  is  rather  mild,  Imi 
moist,  the  rainfall  being  comparatively  great.  There  are  many  dairy  establishments  in 
this  county,  almost  exclusively  for  making  cheese  similar  to  the  Somersetshire  chfddar. 
The  cows  are  frequently  let  for  hire  at  from  £9  to  £12  per  cow,  the  farmer  suppiyinc 
all  food,  and  the  dairyman  the  labor.  Most  of  the  cows  are  of  Ayrshire  breed;  it  i^ 
difficult  to  obtain  the  pure  native  breed  of  cattle;  and  the  Galloway  pony,  formtrl}'  in 
such  vogue,  is  now  hardly  to  l)e  met  with.  The  area  of  Wigtown  is  over  512  sq.m..  or 
327,906  acres,  of  which  about  three-fifths  would  be  unprofitable  to  reclaim.  The  gov- 
ernment returns  for  1878  give  146.089  acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  faUov,  and 
gi"a«3;  under  corn  crops,  38,188;  under  green  crops,  18.752;  clover,  sanfoin,  aodp»««*^ 
U!ider  rotation,  r>2,437;  permanent  mejid:)W  pasture,  36.201.  There  mgce  5,798  flo'^'* 
fur  the  use  of  agriculture;  also  40,401  cattle,  131,030  sheep,  and  9,491  J^^ 
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Besides  numerous  small  streams,  Wigtown  contains  three  rivers  of  considerable  size, 
ibe  Cree,  which  forms  the  ei\steru  boundary,  and  the  Bladuoch — both  of  which  full 
iijto  TVIgtown  hay — and  tlie  Luce,  which  empties  itself  into  Luce  bay;  the  foVmer  two 
are  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  aud  yield  salmon  and  trout.  The  county  also  possesses 
several  small  fresh- water  lochs.  In  the  Rhins  of  Galloway,  on  thes.w.'  is  situated  the 
parish  of  Eirkmaiden,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Scotland — hence  *'fromMaidenklrk 
to  John  o'  Groat's."  There  were  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  number  of  religious 
houses  in  the  county;  and  the  church,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  founded  by 
St.  Ninian,  was  built  near  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  village  of  AVhithorn.  At  the 
reformation  there  were  21  parishes;  the  number  was  reduced  to  17,  but  is  now  20.  The 
principal  towns  are  Wigtown,  Newton  Stewart,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn.  There  is  no 
minerai  wealth,  and  little  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  Wigtown.  There  is  a 
distillery  at  Bladnoch,  a  woolen  manufactory  at  Kirkcowau,  and  some  saw-mills  and 
siarch  mills  at  Stranraer  and  elsewhere.  The  mail-coach  was  first  run  through  Wig- 
town in  1804,  and  was  only  superseded  by  a  railway  from  Castle  Douglas  to  Port  Pat- 
rick in  1857.  This  line  is  now  connected  with  Dumfries  ejv^tward  and  with  Glasgow, 
by  way  of  Girvan,  to  the  north.  The  valued  rent  of  Wigtown  in  1674  was  £5,634;  the 
valuation  for  1878-79  was  £250,779.  Pop.  71, 38,880;  parliamentary  constituency  (1878- 
79).  1561. 

WIOTOWV,  a  royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  burgh,  market- town,  and  sea- 
port in  the  s.w.  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  countv  of  Wigtown  or  West  Galloway,  is 
situated  on  Wigtown  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  water.  It  is  40  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Dumfries,  and  nearly  150  m.  distant  by  railway  from  Edinburgh.  The  parish 
church  was  erected  in  1852.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  country  churches.  In  the  church-jrard  there  are  three  tombstones  in 
memory  of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  time  of  episcopal  persecution.  Two  of  them 
arc  old.  On  the  summit  of  the  Windyhill,  the  highest  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town,  an  obelisk  of  freestone  was  placed  some  years  ago,  in  memory  of  these  same 
martjTS — two  of  whom,  women,  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  here.  The  authenti- 
city of  this  event,  though  lately  questioned  by  some,  is  doubled  by  very  few  in  the  locjil- 
ity  where  it  is  said  to  have  happened.  A  large  and  very  handsome  building,  which  is 
used  tis  a  town-hall  and  court-house,  was  erected  in  1863.  Pop.  71,  1780.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  carried  on  in  the  town.  At  Bladnoch  bridge,  however,  which  is  h^ld 
to  be  part  of  the  burgh,  although  nearly  three-fourths  of  n  mile  distant  to  the  s.,  there 
is  a  distillery  of  considerable  extent;  also  an  iron  foundry  and  a  coach-building  estab- 
lishment. Wigtown  unites  with  Whithorn,  Stranraer,  and  New  Galloway  in  electing  a 
member  to  the  house  of  commons.  In  1877,  980  vessels  of  60,396  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  port. 

WIKAH A,  the  Wdcaka  des  Indes  of  the  French,  a  dietetic  preparation  of  cacao  much 
used  in  France  for  invalids.  It  consists  of  roasted  cacao  nibs  and  sugar,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  well  mixed  together,  and  flavored 
with  cinnamon,  vanilla,  ambergris,  and  musk. 

WILBERFORCE,  Samxjel,  d.d..  1805-78;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford;  ordained 
1828,  and  appointed  curate  of  Chickendon;  rector  of  Brightstone.  isle  of  Wight,  1830; 
select  preacher  before  the  university  of  Oxford.  1837;  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  rector  of 
Alverstoke,  and  chaplain  to  prince  Albert,  1839;  canon  of  Winchester  cathedral,  1840; 
Bampton  lecturer,  1841;  sub-almoner  to  the  queen,  1844;  dean  of  Westminster,  1845; 
bishop  of  O.xford  the  same  year,  and  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter;  lord  high 
almoner  of  the  queen.  184f .  He  was  a  high  churchman,  but  opposea  ritualism.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  published  Sermons  at  Oxford; 
EneJiaristiea;  Nbte^BfXtk  of  a  Country  Clergyman;  Bocky  Island  and  other  Parables; 
Agathos  and  other  Stories;  Hutory  of  die  American  Episcopal  Church. 

WILB2BF0BCE,  WiLLiAiif,  was  b.  at  Hull,  Aug.  24,  1759.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  descended  from  an  old  family,  proprietors  of  Wilberfoss,  in  the  e.  riding  of 
York.  Will)erforce,  at  the  age  of  9,  on  his  father's  death,  was  sent  to  school  at  Winible- 
don,  where,  undor  the  care  of  a  pious  aunt,  he  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  a  Methodist. 
But  his  mother  did  not  approve  of  a  serious  education,  and  removed  him  to  a  Yorkshire 
.school,  where  the  religious  impressions  he  had  received  were  soon  dissipated  by  a  life  of 
gayety.  His  constitution  was  delicate,  but  he  was  quick  and  spirited,  ana  fond  of 
society,  in  which  his  lively  conversation  and  musical  talent  made  him  a  great  favorite. 
While  at  school,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  York  paper  '*in  condemnation  of  the  odious 
traffic  in  human  flesh,*'  a  subject  he  seems  never  afterward  to  have  lost  sight  of.  At  17 
lie  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridi;e,  and  in  due  time  he  passed  his  examinations 
with  credit.  He  came,  on  attaining  his  majority,  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
determined  to  enter  parliament.  In  1780  he  was  returned  for  Hull.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Pilt  when  at  Cambndge.  and  in  London  they  became  inseparable  friends.  Wilberiorce, 
in  parliament,  however,  i*emained  independent  of  party.  The  elevation  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  premiership  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  office,  but  lie  declined  to  do  so.  He 
reDoered,  however,  efficient  service  to  his  fnend.  In  Mar.,  1784,  on  the  eve  of  a  disso- 
lution, he  spoke  at. a. county  meeting  in  Yorlc^. called  to  vptean  address  against  the  coali- 
tion ministry ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  when  he  hr.d  conchidied,  ai 
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resolution  had  been  come  to  by  the  freeboldci's  that  he  should  be  asked  to  stand  for  the 
county.  He  did  so;  and  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  great  whig  families,  he  was 
returned  without  a  contest.  Wilberforce's  success  in  the  leading  county  set  an  example 
to  other  constituencies,  which  was  of  very  great  advantage  to  tlie  Pitt  ministrr.  In  the 
same  year,  Wilberforce  made  a  tour  on  the  continent  with  some  ladies  of  his  family  and 
Isaac  "Milner,  the  dean  of  Carlisle,  during  which  the  serious  impressions  of  his  youth, 
seem  to  have  been  revived.  In  1787  he  in  a  great  measure  eschewed  gayety,  and  founded 
an  association  for  tlie  iliscouragenient  of  vice;  and  in  the  following  year,  while  in  very 
bad  health,  he  entered  on  his  great  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  to  wbicu 
he  thenceforward  dedicated  his  whole  time.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  tile 
Quakera,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  kept  alive  interest  in  the  subject  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  1789  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  slsv^ 
trade  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  met,  as  he  expected,  with  powerful  opposition.  In 
1804  his  bill  was  first  carried  through  the  commons;  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords;  and 
in  the  folio  wine  year  it  was  n^ain  lost  in  the  commons.  In  1806,  however,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  pledging  the  commons  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ia 
the  following  session.  It  was  adopted  by  the  lords.  Just  before  the  discussion  began 
in  Jan.,  1804,  a  work  had  been  published  by  Wilberforce  against  the  slave-trade,  which 
had  a  marked  influence  on  public  opinion  and  the  subsequent  detotes.  The  bill  was 
passed  bv  the  lords.  In  the  commons  it  was  carried  by  an  enthusiastic  majority.  Sir 
fc^amuel  Romilly,who  supported  the  measure,  compared  the  feelings  of  Napoleon,  then  nt 
the  height  of  his  glory,  with  those  of  the  English  philanthropist,  "who  would  that  d.iy 
lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and  remember  that  the  slave- trade  was  no  more;"  and  tLc 
whole  house  burst  into  applause,  and  greeted  Wilberforce  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  "Wil- 
berforce now  sought  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  abroad.  He  at  the  punie 
time  entered  on  an  agitation  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Declining  health, 
however,  compelled  him  in  1825  to  retire  from  parliament,  in  which,  since  1812,  he  had 
sat  for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  The  movement  against  slavei7  was  then  intrusted  to 
sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton.  Three  days  before  Wilberforce's  death,  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  abolition  bill  had  passed  a  second  reading,  and  he  thanked  God  he  had  lived  to 
see  his  countrymen  spend  20  millions  sterling  in  such  a  cause.  He  died  Jtilv  29, 1833, 
and  was  buried  as  a  nalioual  benefactor  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  1797  Wilberforce 
manned  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Spooner,  the  banker  of  Binningham,  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family.    Wilberforce  is  the  author  of  a  Practical  View  of  ChiisHanity,  which,  on  its 

Euhlication  in  1797,  met  with  great  success. — See  Wie  Life  ofWUberforee,  bj' his  sons, 
lis  third  son,  Samuel  (bom  1805,  died  1878),  became  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1845,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester  in  1869.  He  distinguished  himself  in  parliament  by  his  eloquence, 
and  was  author  of  a  History  of  Hie  EpiscopcU  Church  in  Ameiica,  Agatlios,  and  TItc  Bocks 
Idand,  allegories,  sermons,  etc. 

WILBUR,  Hervey  BACKtJS,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  1888, 
studied  medicine  and  engineering,  and  became  a  practicing  physician  at  Barre.  Mass. 
In  1848  he  received  several  idiot  pupils  into  his  house,  treating  them  after  Soiruin's 
method.  In  1867  the  N.  Y.  legislature  established  an  experimental  school  for  idiots  at 
Albany,  which  in  1854  became  fully  organized  as  the  state  idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse,  aod 
of  which  Dr.  Wilbur  has  long  had  charge. 

WILCOX,  a  CO.  in8.w.  Alabama  on  the  Alabama  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  81,832 
—  81,749  of  American  birth,  25,096  colored.     Co.  seat,  Camden. 

WILCOX,  a  CO.  in  central  Georgia;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,109—8,106  of  American 
birth ;  698  colored.     Co.  seat,  Abbeville. 

WILBBAP,  a  small  t.  of  WClrtembcrg,  in  the  Black  forest,  romantically  situated  in  a 
valley  watered  by  the  Enz,  about  32  m.  8.s.e.  of  Carlsruhe,  18  m.  of  which  are  by  rail- 
way to  Pforzheim,  and  the  remaining  14  by  road,  through  a  beautiful  portion  of  the 
Black  forest.  It  is  noted  for  its  thermal  springs  and  baths,  the. water  of  which  mngta 
from  90**  to  100°  Fahr.  in  temperature.  The  baths  consist  of  numerous  basins  formed 
round  the  springs  as  they  gush  from  the  rocks,  and  floored  with  sand  for  the  comfort  of 
the  bathers.  From  the  circumstance  that  these  baths  are  natural,  or  ttiid,  and  not  aiii- 
ficial,  the  town  derivea  its  name.  The  waters  are  nearly  pure,  the  principal  ingredient 
they  contain  being  common  salt.  They  are  peculiarly  beneficial  for  rheumatism,  gout, 
stiffness  of  limbs,  paralysis,  etc.,  and  for  some  skin-diseases.  The  season  lasts  from  May 
till  September,  ana  the  number  of  visitors  has  steadily  increased  from  470  in  1830  to 
about  5.000  annually.  Goiter  abounds  here  and  in  the  neigh boiing  close  valleys  of  the 
Black  forest.    Pop.*75,  8,286. 

WILD  CHERRY,  two  trees  and  one  shrub,  belonging  to  the  rose  family  (order 
rosctcea),  sub-order  amygdalea,  genus  prunus,  indigenous  to  North  America.  1.  r,  F^^^ 
syhaniea,  or  wild  red  cherry,  is  a  tree  from  20  to  30  ft.  high,  common  in  rocky  woods, 
particularly  in  the  northern  states,  flowering  in  May.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed, 
finely  and  sharply  serrate,  green  and  smooth  on  both  sides;  flowers  in  a  cluster  on  long 
pedicels:  fruit  round,  light-red,  very  small,  with  thin  pulp;  stone  globular.  2.  Pntnvi 
serotina,  the  wild  black  cherry,  whose  timber  is  so  much  prized  for  cabinet  and  other 
work,  is  a  fine  tree  with  gray,  Bometimea  rather  shaggy  barK  on  the^tFunk,  and  reddish 
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Umbs,  often  growing  in  the  western  states  to  80  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft.  or  more  in  diame- 
ter, but  smafier  in  the  Atlantic  states;  leaves  lanceolate  oblong,  taper-pointed,  serrate, 
with  incurved,  short,  and  callous  teeth,  thick,  shining  above;  flowers,  which  appear  in 
Juue,  and  fruit,  in  long  racemes;  fruit  purplish-bluck,  about  the  size  of  a  common  pea, 
but  often  larger  on  rich  alluvial  soils;  when  very  ripe  and  large,  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  In  some  of  the  older  sections  of  New  York  it  was  many  years  ago  planted  in 
the  fields  and  along  the  fences,  where  some  of  the  trees  are  still  growing,  but  few  are 
now  planted.  P.  Virginiajia  is  the  common  choke-cherry,  but  the  name  has  been  erro- 
neously applied  in  the  dispensatories  to  the  wild  black  chernr  just  described.  It  is  a 
tall,  rather  slender  shrub  (sometimes  it  may  be  called  a  tree),  from  8  to  15  ft.  high,  with 
grayish  bark,  leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  obovate,  blun^pointed,  sharply  serrate;  i-acemes 
short  and  close;  petals  roundish;  fruit  red,  turning  to  dark  crimson,  and  verv  astrin^eut 
UQtil  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  is  not  unpleasant,  if  large,  and  growing  on  good  soil;  flow- 
ers in  May;  grows  along  fences  and  river  banks,  especially  northwcuxi. 

WILB-FOWL,  a  popular  term,  synonymous  with  water-fowl,  and  generally  applied  to 
web-footed  birds,  but  sometimes  employed  also  to  iocluae  herons,  plovers,  and  other 
birds  which  frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea-shores.  The  different  kinds  are  noticed  under 
their  proper  heads. —  WUd-fowUng  is  one  of  tlie  most  diflftcult,  aud  yet  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pursuits  of  the  British  sportsman.  Bock-fowUiig  (see  Fowling)  is  not  included 
under  this  term.  Wild-fowling  is  prosecuted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  wild- 
fowler  seeks  his  game  with  a  gun  aud  dog,  generally  a  retriever;  or  he  uses  a  small 
boat,  called  fkpuni,  adapted  to  the  shallow  waters  in  estuaries  which  wild-fowl  frcqueut; 
or  he  proceeds  a  little  further  to  sea,  in  a  boat  with  sails;  sometimes  he  employs  a 
vacht,  or  he  endeavors  to  approach  his  game  on  land  by  the  aid  of  a  stalking-Iiorse;  or 
he  has  recourse  to  decoys,  and  other  contrivances,  by  which  great  numbers  of  wild-fowl 
are  captured.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  England  that  wild- 
fowl abound  in  Britain,  and  they  are  most  abundant  in  severe  winters,  coming  as  migra- 
tory birds  from  the  north ;  but  the  draining  of  the  fen-lands  has  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  captured  wild-fowl  by  various  kiuds  of  nets, 
one  of  which,  called  the  araumentum,  was  not  unlike  the  modern  decoy -pipe,  the  birds, 
however,  being  generally  driven,  and  not  enticed  into  it.  The  panthera  was  a  large 
purse  or  drag-net,  placed  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  ancient  wild-fowlers  some- 
times practiced  a  system  of  decoying,  apparently  less  perfect  than  the  modern  system, 
but  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  enticing  the  binis  to  their  snares  by  movements 
intended  to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fowlers  clothed  themselves 
in  feathered  jerkens,  and  danced  with  peculiar.motions  and  gestures.  Nooses  and  bird- 
lime were  also  much  employed  in  ancient  times.  The  Egyptians  made  much  use  of  the 
throw-stick,  a  missile  similar  to  the  boomerang  of  the  Australians,  and  which  was  dex- 
terously thrown  so  as  to  hit  the  neck  of  the  bird.  In  more  recent  times,  falconry  was 
much  practiced  for  the  capture  of  wild-fowl.  The  gun.  decoys,  and  flight-ponas  are 
now  chiefly  in  use.  Although  many  wild-fowl  are  killed  with  the  ordinary  fowling- 
piece,  it  is  not  thus  that  the  greatest  numbei-s  are  obtained.  Much  larger  guns  are  used 
m  punts  and  yachts,  by  which  many  are  killed  at  one  shot.  The  sUMcing-horse  is  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  order  to  enable  the  wild-fowler,  armed  with  an  ordi- 
nary fowling-piece,  to  get  within  reach  of  the  birds,  whilst  they  are  feeding  on  the  level 
swampy  ground  which  they  chiefly  frequent.  A  horse  well  tniined  for  the  purpose, 
advances  toward  them,  the  fowler  concealing  himself  on  the  side  of  it  furthest  from 
them.  An  ox  is  sometimes  trained  for  this  use,  and  indeed  the  kind  of  animal  with 
which  the  birds  are  most  familiar  in  the  locality  is  most  suitable.  Artificial  stalking, 
horses  are  sometimes  employed,  made  of  canvas,  and  stuffed  with  straw,  the  head  being 
down,  as  if  grazing.  This  practice  is  common  in  some  parts  of  France.  The  use  of 
the  stalking  Iiorse  is  very^  ancient.  Wild-fowl  shooting  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 
In  pursuit  of  wonnded  birds  on  the  ooze,  the  sportsman  or  fowler  must  use  splas/iers, 
thin  boards  about  18  in.  square,  attached  to  the  feet,  to  prevent  him  from  sinking;  and 
if  he  fall,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  regain  his  feet.  He  cannot  raise  himself  by 
resting  his  hands  on  the  mud,  which  only  makes  him  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  nor  can 
he  do  It  by  getting  upon  his  knees.  The  only  method  is  to  roll  over  on  the  back,  draw- 
ing the  arms  out  of  the  mud,  and  placing  one  foot  with  his  splasher  firmly  on  the  ooze, 
to  press  both  hands  on  the  knee  of  the  leg  so  raised,  and  give  a  vigorous  spring.  The 
punter  is  also  in  great  danger  of  losing  himself  in  foggy  weatiier  when  pursuing 
wounded  birds,  and  being  unable  to  get  back  to  his  punt,  when  a  fearful  death  awaits 
him  on  the  return  of  the  tide. 

The  curly-coated  retriever  is  the  best  dog  for  the  wild-fowl  shooter,  but  good  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  fit  the  dog  for  his  use.  The  punter  ought  not  to  carry  a  dog  with 
him,  because  the  dog,  having  no  opportunity  of  exercise  after  his  return  from  the  water, 
soon  suffers  from  the  cold  of  the  winter  weather  in  which  the  sport  is  pursued. 

BUdgingfor  wUd-fowl  Is  practiced  byprofeseional  wild-fowl  shooters  on  some  parts  of 
the  English  coast,  particularly  that  of  Hampshire.    The  sledger  traverses  the  oozes  Xy 
means  of  a  small  light  sledge  called  a  launening-punt,  with  a  gun  in  the  fore-part,     ife 
pushes  it  ahead,  crawling  on  his  knees,  and  often  at  full  lengtn  on  the  mud,  t^^^^^m^ 
within  range.    His  most  severe  work  is  on  sands  aud  dry  ground,      digitized  by  vjOtjQ IC 
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The  gunning-pnni  is  a  small  generally  flal-bottomed  boat,  about  17  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  gun  placed  in  the  front  of  it,  generally  carrying  about  half  a  pound  of  shot  at  a 
charge.  The  puiit  must  be  nicely  trimmed,  so  that  the  gun  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  the  fowler,  having  approached  the  birds  where  they  are  con- 
gregated, often  kills  great  numbers  by  its  discharge.  The  sport  is  pursued  both  by  day 
and  by  night.  The  punt  is  generally  constructed  to  carry  only  one  person,  auii 
although  he  rows  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  till  he  discovers  the  birds,  he  is  obligid 
then  to  lie  down  in  the  punt,  and  force  it  forward  by  a  pole  or  by  the  oars  with  no  little 
exertion,  till  he  gets  within  ran^e.  The  danger  is  not  inconsiderable  of  his  mistaking 
another  punt  in  the  darkness  of  night  for  an  assemblage  of  wild-fowl,  and  firing  at  Uis 
fellow-sportsman.  In  a  clear  moonlight  night,  he  proceeds  if  possible,  against  tlieliglii, 
so  that  he  may  see,  and  not  be  seen.  By  a  successful  shot,  great  numbers  of  waterfoul 
ai*e  often  killed.  The  punt-gun  is  capable  of  being  tipped,  that  is,  elevated  so  as  to  sboot 
water-fowl  on  the  wing;  and  the  most  successful  shots  are  often  made  by  waiting  lill 
they  rise,  and  tipping  the  gun.  The  punter  cannot  expect  to  recover  all  his  wounded 
birds,  and  there  are  men  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  who  make  their  living  during  winter 
mostly  by  seeking  for  them  in  the  morning. — The  saiitng-punt  is  a  mere  modification  of 
the  ordinary  gunning-punt;  the  sail  saving  much  hard  work  to  the  fowler,  but  its  use  1< 
attended  with  great  danger,  and  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  rough  water.  A  gJtoutiutj- 
boat  is  therefore  sometimes  used;  but  in  it  the  gun  cannot  be  fixed  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  in  the  punt,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  shoaUngyncht. 
The  practice  of  the  sportsman  is  therefore  C(ji»siderably  different,  and  the  best  shots  iirs 
generally  made  after  the  birds  are  on  the  wing.  The  helmsman  of  the  shoot ingyacbt 
must  be  quick  and  skillful  in  luffins  up,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cross  the  flight  of  the 
birds,  that  they  may  be  well  exposed  to  the  gun,  which  is  generally  larger  than  ilie  punt- 
gun.  Great  numbers  of  wild-geese,  swans,  etc.,  are  often  killed  from  the  shooting- 
yacht.  In  approaching  the  birds,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  and  the  men  in  tbc 
yacht  must  be  carefully  concealed  behind  the  bulwarks. 

Notwithstanding  the  draining  of  fen-lands,  many  of  the  decoys  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  England  are  still  very  valuable,  and  in  some  instances  they  afford  a  considerable  part 
of  the  living  of  the  parochial  clergy.  A  good  decoy-pond  attached  to  a  rectory  adds  not 
a  little  to  its  value.  It  is  in  severe  winters  that  the  deco^'-poud  is  most  productive.  It 
must  be  in  a  secluded  situation,  and  the  proprietor  takes  care  to  keep  it  as  secluded  as 
possible,  permitting  no  use  of  the  gun  or  rifle  in  iLs  neighborhood.  An  extent  of  three 
or  four  acres  is  about  the  best  for  a  decov-pond.  Very  large  ones  are  found  to  be  com- 
paratively much  less  productive.  The  decoy-pond  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  trees 
and  copse,  reeds  and  sedges  being  permitted  to  flourisJi  near  the  water.  Several  pi)w 
are  led  off  from  the  pond,  in  different  directions,  ditches  of  6  or  8  in.  in  depth,  of  a  curved 
form,  and  becoming  narrower  toward  the  extremity.  It  is  in  these  pipes  that  the  wild-fowl 
are  caught,  particularly  mallards,  teal,  and  widgeons,  and  often  m  very  great  numbers. 
The  len.jth  of  the  pipe  is  generally  from  60  to  80  yds.,  its  breadth  at  the  mouth  from  20  to 
80  ft.,  diminishing  to  2  ft.  at  the  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tunnel-net,  generally 
carried  out  on  the  dry  land.  The  whole  pipe  is  spanned  with  a  light  netting,  spread  upon 
semicircular  bars  of  iron  rod,  in  an  arch  of  about  12  ft.  above  the  water  at  the  entrancr. 
but  becoming  lower  as  the  pipe  becomes  more  narrow.  To  attract  wild-fowl  to  the  pond, 
and  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  pipe,  decoy-du<^  are  kept,  constant  inhabitants  of  the  pond, 
and  regularly  fed.  Wild-fowl  come  more  readily  to  the  pond  because  of  their  presence, 
and  follow  them  also  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  into  it,  when  they  come  at  the  well 
known  whistle  of  the  decoy-man,  to  feed  on  the  grain  which  he  scatters  for  them  on  tbe 
water.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  decoy-ducks  are  of  use.  They  are  not  trained  in  any 
way,  nor  do  they  display  any  intelligence  beyond  iiesponse  to  the  whistle  which  invito* 
them  to  their  food.  Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  decoyer's  dog,  the  piper,  so  called 
not  from  any  vocal  powers,  but  from  his  use  in  enticing  birds  into  the  pipe.  The  dop 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  small,  fox-like,  and  very  lively 
and  frolicsome.  They  are  very  carefully  trained,  and  their  peculiar  qualities  seem  to  be 
in  some  measure  hereditary.  On  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  of  the  pipe,  for  about  80  or 
40  yds.,  instead  of  netting  coming  down  to  the  ground,  screens  made  of  reeds  are  plaa*d 
of  height  sufficient  to  conceal  the  decoyer;  but  they  are  placed  obliquely,  with  narrow 
outlets  between  them,  through  which  his  dog  may  pass,  and  with  bars  m  the  intenals 
about  18  in.  high,  for  the  dog  to  leap  over.  When  the  wild-fowl  have  been  attracted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  decoy,  and  the  decoyer,  peeping  through  the  screens,  perceives  that 
tlicy  are  in  the  proper  situation,  he  sends  out  the  dog,  which  makes  sportive  gjimbols  in 
their  sight,  and  they  are  attrjicted  by  the  stranee  object,  as  sheep  are  when  a  small  d;»g 
plays  about  in  the  field  where  they  graze.  They  enter  the  pipe  in  pursuit,  as  if  for 
gratification  of  their  curiosity,  and  the  dog  leaps  over  the  first  leaping-bar,  and  disap- 
pears behind  the  screens,  where  his  master  immediately  rewards  him  with  a  piece  of 
cheese  or  other  delicacy.  When  the  wild-fowl  have  advanced  a  little  further,  the  dog  is 
sent  out  again,  repeats  liis  gambols,  leaps  over  the  second  leaping-bar,  and  gets  a  second 
piece  of  cheese.  The  curiosity  of  the  birds  seems  to  increase,  and  when  they  have  pro- 
cecdod  f.ir  enoui^h  the  man  shows  himself,  whereupon  a  rush  is  made  by  the  birds  townrl 
the  far  end.  where  they  are  captured.  Tnc  dog  is.ti»incd  to  keep  jMsrfect  ^silence.  Asingle 
bark  would  disperse  the  birds.    The  success  of  the  decoyer  aepeuds  very  much  on  uie 
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tate  of  the  weather,  and  he  must  consider  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  order  to  the 
lioice  of  the  pipe  he  is  to  use.  Into  such  details,  however,  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  in 
Lie  daytime,  aud  not  by  night,  that  wild-fowl  are  captured  in  the  decoy.  They  gen- 
srally  leave  the  decoy-pond  at  night  for  neighboring  feeding-ffrouuds.  The  decoyer 
>f  ten  finds  it  profitable  not  to  attempt  the  capture  of  birds  when  they  first  appear  on 
lie  pond,  but  to  wait  for  a  few  days,  when  they  congregate  in  greater  numbers. 

Decoys  are  of  so  great  value  that  many  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for  their 
•egiilation  and  protection.  A  decoy  which  has  been  estiiblished  for  twepty  years  enjoys 
:;ertain  privileges  secured  by  law,  particularly  as  to  the  quietude  of  its  vicinity,  which 
xiust  not  be  disturbed  by  the  firing  of  gjuns  at  wild-fowl  apparently  going  to  the  pond, 
3ven  by  the  proprietors  of  land  over  which  thev  pass. 

Flight-ponds  alone  remain  to  be  noticed.    These  are  used  chiefly  for  the  capture  of 
pochards  or  dunbirds,  which  very  seldom  enter  the  pipes  of  the  decoyer.    The  same 
pond  is  sometimes  used  both  as  a  decoy-pond  and  a  night-pond.     The  pochard,  having 
Its  legs  placed  far  back,  cannot  rise  from  the  water  so  suddenly  as  the  wild-duck  or  wid- 
geon, and  skims  the  surface  for  many  yards,  proceeding  by  a  very  gradual  ascent.    To 
capture  flights  of  pochards,  nets  are  used,  which  are  fixed  to  a  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
poles  at  the  side  of  the  pond.    The  pond  may  be  about  70  or  80  yds.  square.     On  an 
embankment,  about  10  yds.  from  the  water,  strong  posts  are  fixed,  about  12  ft.  high, 
two  together,  and  about  50  yds.  apart — the  comers  of  the  pond  being  generally  occu- 
pied by  trees.     Further  back,  about  50  ft.,  are  slighter  posts,  about  15  ft.  high.     Other 
posts  are  required  for  the  working  of  the  net,  the  position  and  use  of  which  we  cannot 
explain ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  that  the  net,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, may  be  suddenly  thrown  up  into  the  air.    In  order  to  this,  it  is  attached  to  cross- 
liars,  which  work  between  the  twin  posts,  and  heavily-weighted  boxes  attached  to  two 
poles  aid  in  bringing  it  into  an  erect  position  when  required.    The  fowler's  skill  relates 
very  much  to  the  moment  of  raising  of  his  net,  wliich  he  does  by  drawing  a  bolt  or  tricger. 
The  net  ought  to  rise  so  as  fully  to  confront  the  birds  as  they  issue  from  the  pond,    reus 
are  formed  on  the  embankment  in  front  of  the  net  of  reed-screens  about  3  ft.  high,  by  2  or 
8  ft.  square,  ami  the  birds  falling  into  them  on  being  thrown  back  from  the  net,  are 
caught,  not  being  able  to  rise  a^ain.     The  number  of  pochards  caught  at  once  is  some- 
times very  great.    For  full  particulars  concerning  wild-fowling,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
crol.  Hawker's  well-known  work  on  Sfiooting,  and  to  TJie  Witdfowlery  by  Folkard.    An 
act  was  passed  in  July,  1876,  for  the  preservation  of  wild-fowl,  making  it  punishable  by 
fine  to  kill  them,  or  to  use  any  instrument  for  that  object,  during  the  breeding  season — 
Feb.  15  to  July  10. 

Folkard,  in  his  excellent  work  upon  wild-fowling,  remarks  that  writers  upon  .«?port- 
ing  literature  generally  apply  correct  tei-ms  to  ^me  and  birds  of  the  land,  while  water- 
fowl are  invariably  classed  by  tliem  as ' '  flocks. '  The  modern  terms,  as  applied  to  water- 
fowl, are,  according  to  Folkard,  as  follows:  **A  herd  of  swans.  A  gaggle  of  geese 
(wiien  on  the  water).  A  skein  of  geese  (when  on  wing).  A  paddling  of  ducks  (when 
on  the  water).  A  team  of  wild-ducks  (when  flying  in  the  airt.  A  sord  or  suit  of  mal- 
lards. A  company  of  widgeon.  A  flight  or  rush  of  dunbirds.  A  spring  of  teal.  A 
dopping  of  sheldrakes.  A  covert  of  coots.  A  herd  of  curlews.  A  sed^e  of  herons.  A 
wing  or  congregation  of  plovers,  A  desert  of  lapwings.  A  walk  of  snipes.  A  fling  of 
oxbirds.  A  hill  of  ruffs.  A  small  number  of  wild-fowl,  as  ducks  and  geese  (about  80 
or  40),  is  termed  a  *  trip.'  The  same  of  widgeon,  dunbirds,  or  teal,  is  termed  a  '  bunch;' 
and  a  smaller  number  (from  10  to  20)  is  called  a  *  little  knob.'  Of  swans,  it  would  l)e 
said,  a  'small  herd;'  and  sometimes  of  geese,  a  'little  gaggle/  or  a  *  small  skein;'  and  so 
of  ducks,  a  *  short'  or  *  long  team.' " 

"WILD  Hinr T  (Ger.  wUde  or  wuthende  jagd;  also  tnldes  or  vnithendes  heer,  wild  or 
maddening  host;  naehtjdger,  night  huntsman,  etc.),  the  name  given  by  the  German 
people  to  a  fancied  noise  sometimes  heard  in  the  air  at  night,  as  of  a  host  of  spirits  rush- 
ing along  over  woods,  fields,  and  villages,  accompanied  by  the  shouting  of  huntsmen 
and  the  baying  of  dogs.  The  stories  of  the  wild  huntsman  are  numerous  and  widespread : 
although  varying  in  detail,  they  are  uniform  in  the  essential  traits,  and  betray  numerous 
connections  with  the  myths  of  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes.  The  root  of  the  whole 
notion  is  most  easily  discernible  in  the  expression  still  used  by  the  peasants  of  lower 
Germany  when  they  hear  ahowling  in  the  air,  **  wode  hunts"  {Wodejagef),  that  is,  Wodan 
or  Odin  marches,  as  of  old,  at  the  head  of  his  battle-maidens,  the  Walkyries.  and  of  the 
heroes  of  Walhalla;  perhaps,  too,  accompanied  by  his  wolves,  which,  according  to  the 
myth,  along  with  his  ravens,  followed  him,  taking  delight  in  strife,  and  pouncing  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  fallen.  The  heathen  gods  were  not  entirely  dislodged  from  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  people  bv  Christianity,  but  they  were  banished  froni  all  friendly  communi- 
cation with  men,  and  were  degraded  to  ghosts  and  devils.  Yet  some  of  the  divine 
features  are  still  distinctly'  recoirnisyible.  .  As  the  celestial  god  Wodan,  the  lord  of  all 
atmospheric  and  weather  phenomena,  and  consequently  of  storms,  was  conceived  as 
mounted  on  horseback,  clad  with  a  broad-rimmed  hat  shading  the  face,  and  a  wide  dark 
cloak;  the  wild  huntsman  also  appears  on  horseback,  in  hat  and  cloak,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  spirits,  thouirh  of  a  difTercnt  stamjj — by  the  ghosts  of  drunkards, 
suicides,  and  other  malefactors,  who  are  often  without  hcaas,  or  otherwise  shockingly 
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mutilated.  One  coDStant  trait  of  the  stories  shows  how  effectually  the  church  had  snc 
cccdcd  in  giving  a  hellish  character  to  this  ghost  of  Wodan — when  he  comes  to  afrtttf 
road,  he  falls,  and  gets  up  ou  the  other  side.  On  very  rare  occasions,  the  wild  huntsman 
shows  kindness  to  the  wanderer  whom  he  meets;  but  generally  he  brings  hurt  or 
destruction,  especially  to  any  one  rash  enough  to  address  him,  or  join  in  the  hunting- 
cry,  wliich  there  are  many  narratives  of  persons  in  their  cups  having  done.  Whoeyer 
remains  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  higliwuy,  or  steps  aside  into  a  tilled  field,  or  throws 
himself  in  silence  on  the  eaith,  escapes  the  danger.  In  many  districts,  heroes  of  the 
older  or  of  the  more  modern  legends  take  the  place  of  Odin;  thus,  in  Lusutia  and  Orla- 
gau.  Berndietrich,  that  is,  Dietrich  of  Bern;  in  lower  Hesse,  Charles  the  Great;  in  Eng- 
land, kin^  Arthur;  in  Denmark,  king  Waldemar.  The  legend  has  also  in  recent  times 
attached  itself  to  individual  sportsmen,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  their  immoderate  ad- 
diction  to  sport,  or  for  the  cruelly  they  were  guilty  of  in  pursuing  it,  or  for  hunting  on 
Sunday,  were  believed  to  have  been  condemned  henceforth  to  follow  the  chase  by  night 
'  In  lower  Germany,  there  are  many  such  stories  current  of  one  Hakkelberend,  whose 
tomb  even  is  shown  in  several  places.  Stilh,  the  very  name  leads  back  to  the  myth  of 
Wodan,  for  Hakkelberend  means  literally  the  mantle-bearer  (from  O.  H.  Ger.  hakhti!; 
O.  Norse,  hdkulloT  hekla;  Ang.-Sax.  Jiacele,  drapery,  mantle,  armor;  and  Aer/i,  to  bear). 
The  appearing  of  the  wild  hunter  is  not  fixed  to  any  particular  season,  but  it  occurs 
frequently  and  most  regularlj  in  the  twelve  days  between  Christmas  jmd  Epiphany. 

Another  version  of  the  wild  hunt  is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  prevalent  in  Tliuringia 
and  the  district  of  Mausfeld.  There  Uie  procession,  formed  partly  of  children  who  bad 
died  unbaptizcd,  and  headed  by  Frau  HoUe  or  Holda  (see  Bkrchta),  ijjissed  yearly 
through  the  country  on  holy  Thursday,  atid  the  assembled  people  waited  its  arrival,  as 
if  a  mighty  king  were  approaching.  An  old  man,  with  white  hair,  the  faithful  Eckhart 
(see  Tannuauser  and  Venusberg),  preceded  the  spirit-host,  to  warn  the  people  out  of 
the  way,  and  even  ordered  some  to  go  home,  so  that  they  might  not  come  to  hurt.  This 
is  the  benign  goddess,  the  wife  of  Wodan,  who,  appearing  under  various  names,  tmvela 
about  through  the  country  during  the  sticred  time  of  the  year.  This  host  of  Holda  or 
Berchta  also  prefers  the  season  about  Epiphany.  In  one  form  or  other,  the  legend  of  the 
wild  hunt  is  spread  over  all  German  countries,  and  Is  found  also  in  France,  and  even  in 
Spain.  In  lower  Gennany,  it  has  been  preserved  in  an  older  and  purer  form  than  in 
Upper  Germany.  It  has  probably  some  connection  with  Celtic  mythology,  but  not  ap- 
parently with  the  Slavonic. — See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie, 

WILDE,  Richard  Henry,  1789-1847;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland:  came  to  this  countiyin 
1797;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1809,  and  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession; 
became  attorney -general  of  Georgia,  and  was  a  member  of  congress,  1815-17,  1834-25, 
and  1827-35.  He  was  a  pjct  of  some  merit,  and  in  his  stay  in  Europe,  1885-40,  made 
interesting  documentary  discoveries  in  regai'd  to  Dante,  and  found  an  original  painting 
of  the  poet.  He  wrote  Tu^  Lote,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of  Tasso  (1842)  and  Ues- 
peria.  His  poem.  My  Life  u  like  a  Summer  Bose,  Wiis  praised  by  Byron.  From  1843  to 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the  Louisiana  university. 

WILDEBEEST.     See  Gnu,  ante. 

WILDER.  Makshall  Pinckney,  b.  N.  H.,  1798;  became  a  merchant  in  Boston  in 
1856.  He  has  been  a  meml>er  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  in  1850,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  has 
done  much  for  tlie  progress  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  was  active  in  establishing 
the  state  agricultural  college,  and  tne  state  board  of  agriculture:  and  was  long  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  horticultural  society,  and  the  American  pomological  8o<nety. 

WILDERNESS,  Battles  or  the.  The  name  given  to  a  series  of  engagements  which 
took  place  in  Virginia,  between  the  federal  and  the  confederate  forces,  in  1864.  TIic 
"Wilderness"  is  an  extensive  tract  of  table-land  stretching  southward  from  thes.  Iiank 
of  the  Rapidan,  seamed  with  ravines,  and,  excepting  a  few  small  clearings,  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  dwarf  timber  and  underbrush.  At  the  period  of  the  opening  of 
the  cnmnaign  of  1864,  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  confederate  army,  under  gen.  Lee, 
occupied  the  bluff  ridges  which  skirt  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rapidan.  This  was  a  positioa 
made  strong  by  nature;  and  which  had  been  so  strengthened  by  works,  that  a  direct 
attack  upon  it  would  have  proved  fruitless;  and  he  could  only  be  drawn  from  it  bv  a 
turning  movement.  It  would  have  been  more  easy  to  have  flanked  Lee's  left;  but  that 
movement  would  have  separated  Grant  too  far  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  Grant 
concluded  to  crosa  the  Rapidan  by  its  lower  ford,  and  turn  Lee's  riffht.  The  plan  of 
pen.  Gi-ant  was.  in  fact,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  confederate  army,  and  he  had  given  the 
instructions  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  to  his  corps  commanders.  But 
instead  of  retreating  out  of  the  region  which  bears  that  name.  Lee  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness. — Tlie  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  immediate  command  of  een. 
Meade,  broke  camp  on  May  8d,  1864.  and  crossed  the  Rapidan  by  the  various  fords, 
the  second  corps  under  gen.  Hancock  having  the  left,  and  bivouacking  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  One  hundred  thousand  men,  with  the  enormous  train  of  4,000  wagons,  were  per- 
mitted by  Lee  to  cross  the  river  unmolested;  doubtless  with  the  design  that  this  vast 
mass  of  men  and  impediments  should  become  entangled  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  de- 
stroyed or  captured.    On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  confederates  attacked  the  right  of 
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tbe  union  advance,  and  later  in  the  day  the  left  became  heavily  engaged  behind  breast- 
works hastily  thrown  up,  and  such  natural  defenses  as  the  churacter  of  the  countrv 
offered.  This  day's  tight  was  marked  by  the  loss  of  brig.gen.  Alexander  Hays,  a  chival- 
rous and  intrepid  union  soldier  and  leader.  The  tight  on  the  5th  was  mainly  with  A.  P. 
Hill's  corps,  and  on  the  6th  Longstreet  came  into  action  with  a  heavy  force,  a^inst 
which  were  brought  the  2nd  and  a  part  of  the  9th  corps,  supported  by  Sheridan's 
cavalry,  which  sharply  attacked  the  enemy.  While  the  risht  of  the  union  line  was  being 
severely  pressed  by  the  confederates,  Longstreet  atlackea  the  left  in  force,  and  drove  it 
back  with  heavy  loss,  being  finally  supported  by  re-enforcements  commanded  by  Lee  in 
person,  when  the  union  breastworks  were  captured,  though  they  were  afterward  re- 
taken. After  the  fight  at  Chancel lorsville;  which  resulted  in  its  defeat  with  very  heavy 
loss,  the  federal  army  retreated  along  what  was  known  as  the  Brock  road.  *  In  this,  the 
last  battle  of  the  wilderness,  ten  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  on  both  sides; 
Uie  union  loss  being  the  greater,  particularly  in  officers.  It  had  been  sen.  Grant's  design, 
ill  crossing  the  Rapidan,  to  turn  Iice's  flank,  and  get  between  him  and  Richmond.  This 
iatention  was  temporarily  defeated  by  the  stern  resistance  offered  in  the  wilderness;  but 
with  the  dogged  tenacity  which  characterized  him,  ^Grant  returned  to  it  immediately 
after  the  fight,  ordering  his  columns  forward  toward  Spottsylvauia  court-house,  in  which 
movement  Lee  immediately  followed  him,  marching  his  army  by  roads  nearly  parallel 
with  that  followed  by  the  union  forces.  There  was  no  fighting  on  the  7th,  and  the  union 
army  pushed  forward  on  that  date  with  the  5th  corps  in  the  advance,  with  orders  to 
siege  Spottsylvauia  court-house.  In  this,  however,  the  confederates  anticipated  them, 
and  when  the  6th  corps  (gen.  Warren)  reached  the  open  plain  near  the  court-house,  it 
was  met  by  a  murderous  fire  on  the  part  of  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had  already  reached 
this  point.  This  was  on  the  8th,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  union  army  formed  under 
fire,  Uie  5th  corps  being  supported  by  the  2d  (Hancock's),  with  a  brigade  of  heavy 
artillery  massed  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  but  which  was  afterward  withdrawn  by 
orders  from  headquarters.  On  the  9th  there  was  constant  firing  by  confederate  sharp- 
shooters, and  now  fell  gen.  Sedgwick,  the  brave  commander  of  the  6th  corps,  who  was 
shot  in  the  face,  while  rallying  his  men.  There  was  no  heavy  fighting  ob  the  9th,  but 
on  the  10th  there  was  a  general  attack  all  along  the  line,  ana  the  union  army  suffered 
greatly  and  was  forced  to  retire.  On  the  12th  the  series  of  disasters  was  in  a  measure 
retrieved;  the  celebrated  *'  Stonewall "  confederate  brigade  being  captured  almost  in  its 
entirety,  including  4,000  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  ai'tillery,  with  horses,  caissons,  and  ma- 
terial complete,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  aims,  and  more  than  80  battle-fiags: 
among  the  prisoners  were  maj.gen.  Edward  Johnson  and  brig.gen.  George  Stuart.  It 
was  in  this  day's  fij^ht  that  maj.gen.  Lee,  seeing  the  battle  going  against  him,  attempted 
to  lead  a  charge  of  Early's  men  in  person,  and  was  only  restrained  from  periling  his 
own  safety  through  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  ofllcers,  and  loud  cries  from  the 
men  of  '*  gen.  Lee  to  the  rear  I"  The  battle  was  not  renewed  until  the  18th,  and  on  the 
19th  a  movement  was  made  to  the  North  Anna, and  thence  to  Cold  Harbor  and  the  Chick- 
abominy.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up  until  June  12th,  when  Grant  made  his  change 
of  base  to  the  James  river,  making  q,  march  of  55  m.  across  the  peninsula,  to  a  point  just 
below  Harrison's  landing;  Lee's  army  not  interfering  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  union 
forces  from  their  ill-starred  campaign  in  the  wilderness.  The  two  armies  during  this 
campaign  of  48  days,  numbering  each  about  100,000  men,  lost  about  equally.  The 
design  of  ^n.  Grant,  however,  was  foiled  by  the  shrewd  manenvering  of  Lee,  and  the 
fierce  fighting  of  the  confederate  solders.  Gen.  Hancock,  after  the  wilderness,  when 
asked  where  the  second  corps  was,  answered  that  "it  lay  buried  between  the  Rapidan 
and  the  James. "  This  was  hardly  an  exaggeration,  as  that  corps  alone  lost  9,762  men 
Iwtween  May  4  and  27.  This  corps  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  the  others, 
but  the  entire  campaign  was  a  period  of  frightful  slaughter  on  both  sides:  and  this, 
though  the  union  advance  reached  a  point  within  15  m.  of  Richmond,  without  any 
strategic  or  other  military  success  to  balance  it. 

WILDEY,  Thomas,  1783-1861.  b.  England;  emigrated  to  America  in  1817,  settled  in 
Baltimore,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  conch-spring  making.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  order  of-  odd  fellows,  and  was  the  grand  sire  of  the  first  lodge,  at  Baltimore, 


WILEY,  Isaac  William,  d.d..  b.  Penn.,  1825;  studied  medicine  and  afterward 
theology,  joining  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in  1840;  missionary  to  China, 
1850-54.  After  his  return  was  a  pastor,  1854-58;  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Penning- 
ton, N.  J.,  1858-64;  editor  of  the  Ladies*  Rei^ydtory^  published  at  Cincinnati,  by  the 
Methodist  church,  1864-72;  elected  bishop,  1872,  and  now  resides  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  has  published  Fallen  Heroes  in  Foo-Chow,  and  Religion  in  the  Family, 

WILEY,  Jomf,  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  1808;  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's  book-store  in 
New  York  from  the  age  of  thirteen  for  three  yeai*s;  then  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
store;  was  associated  in  the  book-business  at  one  period  with  A.  T.  Goodrich,  subse- 
quently with  George  Long;  was  a  partner  with  George  P.  Putnam.  1888-48,  the  firm 
l)ciag  engaged  chiefly  in  importing  foreign  publications,  and  has  since  conducted  the 
business  m  connection  with  his  sons,  'ias,  Wiley,  who  is  the  oldest  publisher  in  New 
York,  now  resides  in  Orange,  N.  J.  (  ^ ^.-^^\r^ 
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WILFBID,  Saixt,  an  Anglo-Siixou  bisbop,  was  born,  of  noblo  parents,  Intlichinj. 
domof  Bcruicia  in  634.  Uo  was  remarkable  wlicn  a  buy  for  bis  good  looks,  jirucclLl 
manners,  and  ability.  He  became  at  14  tbe  attendant  on  a  Baxon  nobleman,  who  faiul 
retired  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  tbe  monastery  of  Lindisfame.  Theru  lii> 
attention  Wits  directed  to  tlie  controversy  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  caster  (q. v.) exist- 
ing between  the  two  sections  into  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Christians  were  divided;  ibi 
one  advocating  the  Roman  practice,  which  was  tiiat  of  the  continental  churches  gener- 
ally, the  other  adhering  to  tlie  Scoto-British.  Wilfrid  resolved  to  visit  Home  to  arecr 
tain  which  was  in  tlie  riglit,  and  thither  he  went  at  the  age  of  19.  with  recommendations 
from  the  courts  of  Kent  and  Beruicia.  He  returned  to  England  a  warm  partisan  of  ibt 
Roman  party.  From  Alf  rid,  king  of  North umbria,  he  received  a  grant  of  land  nnd  n 
monastery  at  Ripon,  and  there,  in  664,  be  was  ordained  a  priest.  The  synod  of  Wliitbv, 
which  met  in  664  to  discuss  the  disputed  questions  between  the  two  parties  in  tlie  churcli. 
.was  attended  by  the  most  distin^shed  members  of  both,  and  among  others,  by  Ooi- 
man,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  Wilfrid.  We  have  a  curious  acccount  of  this  confer 
ence.  The  king  presided,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  puzzled  by  the  areumcnts,  but 
be  noticed  that  Colman  always  referred  to  St.  Columba,  Wilfrid  to  St.  f*eter— and  it 
struck  him  that  the  relative  power  of  these  saints  bad  a  close  connection  with  the  points 
at  issue.  *'St.  Peter,"  says  Wilfrid,  "is  the  rock  on  which  the  Lord  founded  W< 
church,  and  to  him  he  intrusted  thekevsof  heaven."  **Did8t.  Columba  not  receive 
the  same  ix)wer?"  asked  tbe  king.  Colman  could  not  say  he  had.  "Then  you  both 
admit  that  God  has  given  the  keys  to  St.  Peter?"  Both  said  they  did.  "Well,"  col 
tinned  the  king,  **  it  it  is  so,  I  shall  not  oppose  Lim.  Were  I  to  do  otherwise,  I  migbi 
tind  no  one  to  open  the  gate  when  I  came  there;  St.  Peter  might  turn  his  back  on  inc. 
We  must  not  oflend  him."  The  council  and  audience  were  carried  away  by  this  ami 
meut,  and  the  king  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  party.  Wilfrid  was  afterward  nan.ei! 
bishop  of  York,  but  be  did  not  enter  into  possession  of  his  see  until  669.  He  then  sur- 
rounded himself  with  great  j>omp,  built  churches,  one  of  which,  at  Hexham,  was  said  {'■> 
be  the  finest' north  of  the  Alps,  and  strove  to  oppose  tlie  ecclesiastical  to  the  royal  power. 
A  quarrel  fWIowed  with  the  new  king  of  Northumbria,  named  Egfrid,  and  Wilfri«l 
was  deposed.  He  started  on  a  joumev  to  Rome,  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  pope. 
but  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  Coast  of  Friesland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
still  pagan.  There,  however,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  king.  To  his  arrivsl 
the  people  attributed  an  excellent  fishing  season  and  abundant  harvest.  He  was  aeked  to 
preach,  and  he  did  so  in  his  own  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  which  was  perfectly  intelligib.i 
to  the  Frisians.  Such  was  the  effect,  that  he  baptized  man^  thousanas  of  the  people,  an«l 
all  the  princes.  The  event  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  northern  G<t 
many  and  Scandinavia,  for  with  it  began  the  conversion  of  these  countries  to  Christianity 
by  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  and  the  introduction  into  them  of  tbe  arts  and  knowled^ 
inherited  from  ancient  civilization  (see  BoNrrACE ;  Willibkod).  Wilfrid  reached  Rome, 
and  the  pope  decided  in  his  favor;  but  on  his  return  to  England,  the  king  gave  i>' 
heed  to  the  decree,  and  commitcd  him  to  prieon.  He  escaped,  however,  to  the  Weald  <•? 
Sussex,  where  he  converted  the  pagan  inhabitants.  He  was  af terwani  recalled  to  li>* 
see;  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  elevate  him  to  the  primacy,  but  he  was  still  opi>oK^i. 
as  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party,  and  ultimately  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicate<'. 
He  again  went  to  Rome,  remained  there  some  years,  returned  to  England  in  705,  ar<l 
died  at  Oundlo,  in  Northampton,  in  709. 

WILEELXSHAYEV,  the  chief  naval  port  of  Germany,  is  on  the  w.  aide  of  the  cd 
trance  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Jahde,  about  45  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen.  The  town,  first  pnv 
jectcd  in  1856,  has  been  regularly  laid  out  on  a  strip  of  ground  bought  by  Prussia  from 
Oldenburg  in  1864.  It  is  now  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  defended  by  outlying  fon> 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  torpedoes;  and  with  its  moles,  extensive  basins,  dry  dock^. 
vast  stores  for  the  navv,  and  workshops  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  fleet,  has  been  a 
very  costly  creation — the  massive  builoings  being  erected  on  soft  and  swampy  grouml. 
without  any  natural  advantage  save  its  situation.  Water  has  been  obtained  by  int.ai> 
of  artesian  wells.  A  harbor  for  commercial  purposes  has  been  made  to  the  s.  of  ai.il 
connected  with  the  naval  one:  but  the  mercantile  importance  of  Wilhclmshaven  is  jii 
in  the  future.    The  pop.  in  75  was  10,174.    See  Jade. 

WII'HELMBEOHE.    See  Cassel. 

WILKES,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Gkorgia,  having  the  Broad  river  for  its  n.  boundary,  the  Lit 
tie  river  on  tlie  8.;*drwned  by  "Fishing  creek;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  15,1^85—15,990  of 
American  birth,  10,815  colored.     Co.  seat,  Washington. 

WILKES,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  n.  border, 
dniined  by  the  Yadkin,  Reddies,  and  other  small  streams;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 19,181— 
19,175  of  American  birth,  1928  colored.    Co.  scat,  Wilkesborough. 

WILKES,  Charles,  American  naval  oflScer  and  explorer,  was  b  in  New  York  in 
1801,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1816,  becoming  lieut  in  1836.  In  1888  he  was  madocom 
mnndcr  of  an  exploring  expedition,  by  which  the  Samoan  and  Fiji  islands  were  are 
fully  surveyed,  and  mauy   other  regions  of  the  southern  seas  ezpoinedL^  In^  1842  be 
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ublished  a  Narratiee  of  the  expedition  (5  vols?.  1845),  for  which  he  received  the  gold 
ledal  of  the  Royal  pcographical  society.  In  1849  he  published  a  volume  ou  Westtcni 
inierica;  and  in  1856,  on  the  Theoi-y  of  Uie  Winds.  As  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Un  Jacinto,  he  in  1861  forcibly  removed  from  the  British  mail-sleamer  Trent,  Messrs. 
lason  and  Slidell,  commissioners  of  the  confederate  states  to  Eujiland  and  France,  and 
onveyed  them  to  Boston,  receiving  the  thanks  of  congi'ess,  and  llie  acclamations  of  the 
eople;  but,  at  the  demand  of  the  British  government,  his  act  was  disapproved,  and  tlic 
ommissioners  restored.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  in 
863  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1866  he  was  commissioned  as  rear- 
dmiral  ou  the  retired  list.     He  died  Feb.  8,  1877. 

WILKES,  George,  b,  N.  Y.,  1820;  in  1858  became  co-editor  with  William  T.  Por- 
3r  of  the  Spirit  of  Vie  Times,  a  sporting  and  dramatic  paper  published  in  New  York,  of 
t\i\c\\  he  is  now  proprietor.  He  published  a  History  of  GaMfomia  (1845);  Europe  in  a 
lurry  (1852);  and  a  series  of  Shakespearean  papers  w^hich  appeared  in  his  journal 
ave  been  republished  in  book  form.  In  1870  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  Stanislas 
rem  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  suggesting  a  railroad  to  China  and  India,  via  Russia. 

WILKES,  John,  a  celebrated  public  character,  was  b.  in  London,  Oct.  17,  1727.  His 
ither.  a  brewer  or  distiller  at  Clerkenwell,  sent  him  when  a  lad  to  the  university  of  Ley- 
en,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1749  he 
larried  a  Miss  Mead,  an  heiress,  ten  years  his  senior.  His  good  manners,  learning, 
?ady  wit,  and  open  table  secured  him  many  friends,  but  extravagance  and  dissipation 
f>on  involved  him  in  difficulties.  He  and  his  wife  separated,  and  in  a  lawsuit  which 
allowed,  facts  came  out  most  damaging  to  his  character.  He  was  nevertheless  named 
igh  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1757  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
LylesbuiT.  In  the  house  he  joined  in  the  popular  clamor  against  lord  Bute;  and  in 
ane,  1762,  founded  a  paper  entitled  the  Nortli  Briton,  in  which  he  denounced  him  with 
Lich  vigor  and  success  as  to  drive  him  from  the  ministry.  He  attacked  with  equal  bit- 
jrness  the  next  ministry,  insinuating  that  although  Mr.  Greville  was  nominally  at  the 
cad  of  affairs,  lord  Buto  9till  had  the  ear  of  the  king.  In  the  4oth  number  of  the  North 
Triton,  he  charged  the  king  with  having  uttered  a  falsehood  from  the  throne,  and  in 
onsequence,  his  house  was  entered,  and  his  papers  were  seized.  He  was  himself  com- 
litted  to  the  Tower,  on  a  general  warrant.  But  he  was  released  by  chief-justice  Pratt, 
n  account  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament.  His  paper  was  burned  by  order 
f  the  house  of  commons;  but  a  riot  ensuea,  showing  thiit  public  sympathy  went  with 
Wilkes.  A  prosecution  was  next  instituted  against  the  undersecretary  of  state  by 
i^ilkes  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  his  papers;  and  he  obtained  £1000  damages— a  declara- 
on  being  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  chief-justice  that  general  warrants  are  illegal. 
JTilkes  then  went  to  France,  on  the"  plea  of  bad  health,  and  wjis  expelled  from  the  house 
f  commons.  In  his  absence  he  was  convicted  of  bavins  printed  privately  an  obscene 
ocm,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors.  It  was  hoped  that  evidence  of  his  immoral 
li.iracter  would  disgust  the  pul)lic  with  him.  But  the  copy  of  the  book  on  which  the 
rosecution  had  been  founded  had  been  obtained  surreptitiously  from  a  printer 
nployed;  and  this  fact  becoming  known,  the  steps  taken  by  the  government,  instciid 
f  injuring  Wilkes,  only  added  to  the  outcry  against  ministers.  On  the  formation  of  a 
ew  ministry  under  the  duke  of  Grafton  Wilkes  returned  to  England,  and  becoming  a 
indidate  for  Miildlesex,  harangued  great  crowds  in  London.  After  his  election  he  was 
rrested,  in  cousequence  of  his  outlawry;  and  on  the  wav  to  prison  he  was  rescued  by  a 
lob.  He,  however,  after  it  had  dispersed,  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  justice. 
Then  parliament  met,  a  crowd  assembled  to  convoy  him  to  the  house  of  commons.  A 
lot  took  place,  and  the  military  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the  mob  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
[any  persons  were  wounded,  and  one  was  killed.  The  coroner's  jury  who  sat  on  the 
ody  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  against  the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to 
re ;  and  he  was  iried  for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  Wilkes  secured  a  copy  of  a  letter 
•oin  lord  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  Lambeth  quarter  sessions  in  which  it  was 
3Commcnded  that  the  military  should  be  employed  to  suppress  disturbances  in  London. 
:  was  publialied  with  a  preface  by  Wilkes,  in  which  he  charged  the  secretary  of  state  . 
ith  having  planned  "  the  massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields."  The  house  declared  the 
reface  to  contain  a  seditious  libel,  and  Wilkes  was  again  expelled.  He  wjis  after  this 
i- elected  several  times  as  member  for  Middlesex;  but  the  elections  were  declared  void, 
ol.  Luttrell,  who  vacated  ins  seat  and  opposed  him,  obtained  only  300  votes;  but  he 
as  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  in  defiance  of  a  protest  from  the  whole  country, 
►^ilkes,  still  in  prison,  was  now  recognized  as  the  champion  of  pv.blic  liberty,  and 
jcame  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  In  1769  he  obtained  a  verdict  against  lord 
'alifax  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  with  £4,000  damages.  He  was  shorly  after  dis- 
inrged  from  prison  on  giving  a  bond  for  good  behavior  during  seven  years.  In  1774  life 
as  chosen  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  again  returned  for  Middlesex,  wl^h  he  con- 
uued  to  represent  for  many  years.  In  1782  the  resolution  by  which  he  had  been 
3clared  inculpable  of  i-e-clection  was  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  the  house  of  com- 
oiis,  as  subversive  of  constitutional  rights.  The  other  resolutions  relating  to  Wilkes 
ere  at  the  same  time  expunged.  Two  years  later  he  withdrew  from  the  house  of  coia- 
ons.     He  died  Dec.  27,  1797.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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WILKESBARRE,  a  city  in  Pennsylvftnia,  the  co.  seat  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  n.  branch  of  the  Susquelmnna  river,  and  on  the  Lehigh  and  SusqueliannsL, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads;  pop.  '80, 
^,389.  It  is  near  the  center  of  the  famous  Wyoming  valley,  and  the  beautiful  Bcenery 
"around  it  attracts  many  visitors  in  the  summer.  Horse  railroads  are  on  the  streets, 
which  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  court-house,  a  fine  building  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  the  chief  business  streets  cross  at  a  diamond- 
shaped  square.  The  city  contains  banks,  a  county  prison  built  of  stone  at  a  cost  of  |200.- 
000,  a  city  hospital,  a  home  for  friendless  children,  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  a  public 
library.  Nine  newspapers  are  published,  of  which  t^o  are  dailies  and  two  German.  The 
rooms  of  the  historical  society  contain  collections  of  antiquities,  and  specimens  in 
natural  history,  etc.  The  city  is  the  home  of  a  cultivated  society.  The  great  deposits 
of  anthracite  coal  around  Wilkesbarre  have  built  it  up.  Anthracite  coal  had  been  takea 
out  before  the  revolution^  The  Red-ash  mine  was  opened  in  1807.  The  production  for 
the  last  80  years  has  been  enormous.  There  are  8  great  mining  companies,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  4,500,000  tons,  and  employing  over  12,000  persons.  The  so-called 
"  mammoth  vein"  is  29ift  thick.  Some  of  the  richer  Wyoming  veins  average  80  feet. 
The  whole  n.  field  in  the  Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  valleys  is  supposed  to  contain 
over  2,000,000,000  tons.  The  city,  which  was  founded  in  1772  and  became  a  city  in 
1871,  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Wilkes  and  col  Barre  for  their  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists. 

WILKIN,  a  CO.  in  w.  Minnesota,  bounded  by  the  Red  and  Bois  de  Sioux  rivers, 
which  separate  it  from  Dakota;  900  sq.m.  pop.  '80, 1906—1261  of  American  burth.  Co. 
seat,  Breckenridge. 

WILKIE,  Sir  David,  a  distinguished  Scottish  painter,  was  b.  in  Fifeshire,  at  Cults, 
of  which  parish  his  father  -^aa  minister,  Nov.  18, 1785.  His  boyish  passion  for  art  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  his  father,  who,  with  much  reluctance,  sent  him  in  1799  to  study 
in  the  academy  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  returning 
home,  in  1804,  he  painted  his  "Pitlessie  Fair,"  a  piece  in  which  already  his  pecuKar 
genius  is  pronounced,  and  which  brought  him  the  sum  of  £26.  The  price  seems  paltry; 
but  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  coimtry  stripling  in  an  original  walk  of  art,  it  was 
perhaps  to  be  considered  handsome.  Shortly  after,  Wilkie  proceeded  to  London,  in- 
tending to  return  to  Scotland  after  a  year  or  two  of  study;  but  the  great  success  of  his 
picture,  '*  The  Village  Politicians,"  determined  him  to  settle  in  the  metropolis.  Not  that 
pecuniarily,  he  was  very  greatly  benefited,  £80  being  all  that  the  earl  of  Slansfleld  could 
with  difficulty  be  got  to  pay  for  the  picture,  though  aware  that,  on  a  point  of  honorable 
scruple,  the  artist  had  refused  repeated  offers  of  £100;  but  the  originality  and  humor  of 
the  work  greatly  captivated  the  public,  and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  the 

Eainter,  who  had  soon  commissions  in  plently,  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  In  1809  his 
rethren  of  the  Royal  academy  ratified  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  by  electing 
him  an  associate;  and  two  years  afterward  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  academi- 
cian. In  1814  in  company  with  his  friend  Haydon,  he  visited  Paris,  and  inspected 
with  great  delight  the  art-treasures  at  the  Louvre.  Though  his  father  had  diea  some 
years  before,  and  his  mother  and  sister  were  now  living  with  him  at  Kensington,  in 
1817  he  made  a  run  into  Scotland,  and,  while  the  guesii  of  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  painted 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  great  poet  and  his  family.  During  these  years,  Wilkie 
had  been  engaged  on  the  scries  of  pictures  on  which  mainly  his  fame  rests;  pictures 
familiar  by  engraving  to  every  one  (the  ** Blind  Fiddler,"  "Card  Players,"  "Rent 
Day,"  "Jew's  Harp,"  "Village  Festival,"  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "Distraining  for  Rent," 
"  The  Penny  Wedding,"  "  Reading  of  the  Will,"  etc.),  in  which  the  homely  humors  of 
humble  life  are  expressed  by  a  vehicle  appropriately  simple,  and—though  scarce  in  the 
higher  sense  to  be  called  color— of  charming  purity  and  transparency.  In  this  style, 
distinctively  his  own,  his  genius  is  commonly  held  to  have  culmmatedln  "  The  Chelsea 
Pensioners  listening  to  the  News  of  Waterloo,"  which  was  painted  during  the  vears 
1820-2L  This  work  was  a  commission  from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  paid  the 
artist  1200  guineas  for  it.  Subsequently,  he  changed  his  style,  sought  to  emulate  the 
depth  and  richness  of  coloring  of  the  old  masters,  and  deserting  the  nomely  life,  whidi 
he  could  treat  so  exquisitely,  chose  elevated,  and  even  heroic  subjects,  to  the  height  of 
which  he  could  never  rightly  raise  himself.  The  florid  picture,  painted  in  1^0,  of 
"  Ckorge  IV.  entering  Holyrood,"  which,  though  not  without  its  fine  points,  can  delight 
no  one  but  a  flunkey,  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  change;  and  no  doubt  a  tour  over  ncal-ly 
the  whole  continent,  which  he  made  for  his  health,  in  1824,  everywhere,  of  couree, 
intent  upon  the  grand  old  masterpieces,  did  something  to  stimulate  the  new  and  unwise 
ambition.  By  common  consent  it  has  been  adjudged  unwise;  and  Wilkie  remains,  and 
will  remain,  memorable,  not  for  the  quasi- high  art  of  his  later  years,  but  for  the  simpler, 
truer,  and.  in  evexy  right  sense,  higher  art  of  his  earlier  time.  He  never,  however, 
ceased  to  lj  popular,  and  honors  continued  to  be  showered  upon  him.  On  the  death  of 
sir  Henrjr  Rjieburn,  he  succeeded  him  as  limner  to  his  majesty;  in  1880  he  was  made 
painter  m  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  in  room  of  sir  Thomas  Lawrence  deceased;  and  in 
1886  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  Wilkie  had  never  been  robust; 
and  his  health  now  began  to  give  way  seriously.   In  1840,  seeking  to  re-establish  it,  he 
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once  more  left  England;  but  he  did  not  find  what  he  floueht.  Having  visited  8yria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  he  died  on  his  voyage  home,  oft  Gibraltar,  and  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deep. 

As  an  illustrator  of  Scottish  character  and  manners  in  humble  life,  Wilkie,  in  his 
best  pictures,  may  take  rank  with  Bums  in  poetry,  and  Scott  in  fiction.  As  a  man,  he 
was  kindly,  warm-hearted,  and  of  essential  generosity  of  disposition. — See  Lift  ctnd 
Letters  of  WUkU,  by  Allan  Cunningham  (1843). 

W1LKIN8,  Sir  Chakleb,  d.c.l.  1749-1886;  b.  England;  went  to  Calcutta  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  company,  1870;  remained  sevci-al  years  and  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Bengali,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit.  He  made  type  for  printing  Halded's 
Benpili  grammar,  and  matrices  for  the  font  of  Persian  type.  He  translated  the  Bhagatat 
Gila  and  HUopadesa.  Returning  to  England,  1786,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
East  India  company,  1800;  was  knighted  1823.  He  published  a  Qramma/r  of  t/ie  San- 
skrit Language;  The  Boots  of  the  Sanskrit  Language;  edited  Richardson's  Arabic  and 
Persian  Dietionary,  2  vols. 

WILKINS,  John,  d.d..  1614r-72;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford,  1632;  took  orders 
1635;  was  chaplain  to  lord  Say  and  Charles,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine;  during  the 
civil  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament ;  was  made  warden  of  Wadham  college,  1648; 
married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  appointed  by  Richard  Cromwell  master  of 
Trinity  college,  1659,  and  ejected  at  the  restoration,  1660;  having  obtained  favor  with 
Charles  II.,  was  made  prebendary  of  York,  1660;  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  London,  1662; 
and  bishop  of  Chester,  1668.  Among  his  published  writings  were  treatises  on  The  Moon 
a  Habitable  World;  Tlie  Eofrth  probably  one  of  tJie  Planets;  The  Gift  of  Preaefiing,  and 
The  Beauty  of  Providence, 

WILKINSON,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia  bounded  n.  by  the  Oconee  river;  480  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  12,061—12,044  of  American  birth,  5,510  colored.  Sulphur  springs  are  found. 
Co.  seat,  Irwinton. 

"WILKINSON,  a  co.  in  extreme  s.w.  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louisiana ;  580 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,815—17,650  of  American  birth,  14,246  colored.  Co.  seat,  Wood- 
ville. 

WILKINBON,  Sir  John  Gabdneb,  a  distinguished  traveler  and  archseologist,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  rev.  John  Wilkinson,  of  Hardenaale,  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  born  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1797.  Having  lost  botli  his  parents  at  an  early  age  he  was  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Yates,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  school  in  1813, 
and  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  three  years  later.  While  a  boy,  youn^  Wilkinson  had  a 
strong  desire  to  enter  the  navy,  principally  with  a  view  to  seeing  foreign  countries.  He 
also  in  early  life  showed  a  great  fondness  for  archifecture  and  sculpture.  While  at  Har- 
row he  maae  sketches  of  all  the  churches  within  a  radius  of  some  miles  from  the  school ; 
find,  while  at  Oxford,  often  employed  himself  in  drawing  from  the  objects  contained  in 
the  Arundel  collection.  He  still  fnilber  cultivated  his  taste  for  architectural  antiquities 
by  trips  on  the  continent,  made  during  his  college  vacations.  On  takine  his  b.a.  degree 
he  resolved  upon  making  a  wider  tour  on  the  continent.  While  in  Italy  he  became 
acquainted  with  sir  W.  Gell,  who,  perceiving  his  taste  for  arcbseoloj^ical  research, 
strongly  urged  him  to  make  an  extensive  survey  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  civilization; 
and  in  Oct.,  1821,  he  set  out  for  Alexandria,  as  a  starting  point  for  his  explorations.  He 
took  up  his  abode  at  Cairo,  where  he  learned  Arabic,  both  to  read  and  speak;  he  also 
studied  Coptic.  Making  Cairo  his  head-quarters  he  now  traveled  throurii  and  investi- 
gated almost  every  part  of  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia.  Twice  he  ascerideu  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  second  cataract,  and  several  times  as  far  as  Thebes.  At  the  latter  famous  site  he 
spent  more  than  twelve  months  in  making  explorations;  he  also  viated  the  deserts  on 
either  Mde  of  the  river,  and  the  Egyptian  oases.  During  subsequent  visits  he  completed 
tlie  exploration  of  those  deserts,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  complete  survey  of  E^pt,  on  a 
scale  of  about  10  in.  to  a  degree,  wbicii  unfortunately,  for  the  interests  of  science,  has 
not  yet  been  published.  The  same  might  have  been  tlie  case  with  his  Surrey  of  Thebes, 
had  not  the  author  engraved  and  published  it  at  his  own  expense.  As  a  result  of  his 
first  visit  to  Egypt,  Wilkinson  transmitted  to  the  British  museum  mere  than  300  anti- 

3uarian  objects,  besides  numerous  specimens  of  natural  history.  Wilkinson's  first  resi- 
ence  in  Egypt  extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  composed 
and  published  his  first  two  works  on  Eg^'ptian  s^ubjects— viz.,  Materia  Hieroglyphiea; 
coTitfuning  tlie  Egyptian  Pantheon  and  the  Succession  of  the  Pharaoiks,  fromt  the  Earliest 
Times  to  t?ie  Conquest  by  Alexander,  and  other  Hieroglyphieal  SulyectM :  vnth  Plates  and 
Holes  explmuitory  of  the  same.  The  preface  to  this  work  is  dated  "  Pyramids  of  Geezeh, 
Jul^,  1828; "  but  it  was  printed  and  revised  for  the  author  at  Malta  in  the  same  year. 
This  work  was  followed  by  JBkctraetsfrom  several  Hkrogtyphical  Suiifects,  found  at  Thebes 
and  other  parts  of  JEtgypt,  imih  Bemarks  on  the  Mmi^— also  printed  at  Malta  in  1880,  but 
with  a  dedication  to  sir  W.  Gell,  dated  "  Thebes,  1827."  In  the  same  year  (1880),  he  ' 
pr.blished  his  lopographical  Survey  of  Thebes,  TapS,  Thaba,  or  Diospolis  Magna,  in  six 
sheets.  In  1883,  Wilkinson,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ene- 
land.  In  1835  he  published  Topography  of  Thebes,  and  General  View  of  Egypt  {LouJa, 
John  MuiTav).  This  was  followed  in  1837  by  Manners  and  Customs  tftlie  Ancient  Egyp- 
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tiajiA,  induding  their  Private  Life,  Govetnmtnt,  Laws,  Arts,  Manufaehires,  ReJigUm,  and 
Early  History;  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Monumfntt 
still  existing  toith  tlie  Accounts  of  Ancient  Authors  :  illustrated  by  drawings  of  (hme  Subjfdt 
(3  vols.  Lond.  John  Murra}^.  This  work  at  once  obtained  great  popularity,  both  from 
the  extent  and  soundness  of  its  information,  and  the  agreeable  style  in  which  ii  wjis 
written.  It  was  highly  spolccn  of  by  the  critics;  and  obtained  for  him  also  Uie  houor  of 
kftighfljood,  with  which  he  was  invested  in  1889.  Many  things  of  importance  were. 
.  however,  omitted  in  it,  which  he  afterward  published  in  A  Second  Seriee  of  the  Man/un 
and  Cfuioms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  BHigion,  Agriculture,  etc.  (3  voli-. 
and  a  volume  of  plates,  Lond.  Murray,  1841).  Wilkinson  again  visited  Egypt  in  Ml 
and  in  1843.  He  also  visited  Syria,  Constantinople,  Tunis,  and  Sicily,  returning  lo  Eng- 
land after  an  absence  of  two  years,  by  the  lUvrian  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  During  his  two 
years'  absence  he  also  visited  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  which  gave  occasion  to  tlie 
publication  of  his  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  with  a  Journey  to  Mostar,  in  Herzegovina,  and 
Remarks  on  tlie  Slavomo  Nations;  the  History  of  Dalmatia  and  Eagusa;  the  Useoes,  tk. 
(2  vols..  Lond.  Murray).  Wilkinson's  other  works  fii^—Modern  Egypt  and  Thubes;  bdag 
a  Description  of  Egypt,  including  the  Ir^ormaHon  required  for  Travders  in  that  Qfuniry; 
with  Wood-cuts  and  a  Map  {2  vols.,  Lond.  Murray,  1848);  Handrbook  for  Traselen  ii 
Egypt;  new  edition  condensed  of  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes  (Lond.  1847,  and  again  in 
1858) ;  The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  with  a  Large  Volume  of  Plates  lUustratiw€ftki! 
Subject  (Lond.  1850);  Ihe  Fragments  of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Turin,  eontaitUng  tk 
Names  of  Egyptian  Kings,  witli  the  Hieratic  Inscription  at  the  back  (Lond.  1851):  A  Pifpn 
lar  Account^ the  Ancient  Egyptians,  revised  and  abridged  from  his  larger  Work  {Lonl 
1854);  The  Egyptians  in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs;  to  which  is  added  an  LUroductif/u  to 
the  Study  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs,  by  S.  Birch  (Lond.  1857),  published  as  a  companion 
to  the  Crystal  palace  guides;  On  Color,  and  on  the  Necessity  for  a  General  Diffusion  i 
Taste  among  all  Clares;  witfi  Remarks  on  laying  out  Geometrical  Gardens,  iUudra^  &; 
Colored  Plates  (Lond.  1858).  Wilkinson  also  contributed  notes  to  the  rev.  G.  Rawlin- 
:8on*s  edition  of  Herodotus.  In  1848  he  paid  a  fourth  visit  to  Egypt,  and  a  fifth  in  18-w. 
when,  he  was  drawing  at  Thebesunder  excessive  heat,  he  received  a  coup  de  soUU,whia 
-compelled  him  to  return  home.  There  Wilkinson  occupied  himself  in  examining 
ancient  British  remains  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1874  he  presented  to  the  goveniori 
•of  Harrow  school  his  collection  of  coins,  about  1000  in  number,  having  previously  given 
to  the  same  body  his  large  collection  of  Egyptian.  Greek,  and  other  antiquities,  for  tbe 
^purpose  of  founding  a  museum  at  the  school.    His  death  took  place  in  187au 

WILKINSON.  James,  1757-1825;  b.  Md.;  served  under  Arnold  in  then.,  was  at 
"(Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  was  appointed  by  Gsites  adj.gen.  in  1777.  In  1778  li*- 
^became  secretary  of  the  board  of  war  presided  over  by  Gates.  He  resigned  in  1779  in 
^consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Gates,  but  was  soon  appointed  clothier-gen.  of  the  army 
JMtsr  the  war  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  infan 
rtry,  and  led  an  expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians.  He  commanded  Wayne's  right 
.;at  Maumee  Rtipids,  and  was  appointed  gen.-in-chicf  in  1790.  He  was  governor  of  Loui^ 
.iana,  1805-6;  given  command  along  the  Mississippi  in  1808;  three  years  later  he  wi^ 
.court-martialeq,  but  acquitted  of  complicity  with  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  being  in  the  pay 
•of  Spain.  In  1813  he  was  made  maj.gen.,  and  sent  north.  His  campaign  was  ua<u. 
eessful,  mainly  on  account  of  Hampton's  disagreement  with  him,  and  he  was  super 
«cded.  A  court  of  inquiry  exonerated  him  in  1815.  The  same  year  he  was  discharge  ^ 
ironi  the  army  then  l)eing  reorganized.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Mexico,  flt^ 
vrote  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Titnes, 

WILKINSON,  Jemima,  1753-1819;  b.  R  L:  educated  in  the  society  of  FriendN 
when  20  years,  old  after  an  apparent  suspension  of  life,  from  the  effect  of  severe  fejer. 
s^e  recovered,  and  asserted  that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  to  instruct  tbe  livinL;: 
pi'of eased  to  work  miracles;  and  had  a  few  followers  who  witli  her  built  in  Yates  ca,  N 
v.,  a  village  named  Jerusalem.    At  her  death  the  sect  was  broken  up. 

WILL.  The  mind  is  divided  into  three  distinct  functions— feeling  (see  Emohom 
'  intellect  or  thought  (see  btTSLLEOT),  and  will  or  volition.  Under  will,  is  inclnde<l  tltc 
patting  forth  of  active  energy  to  move  our  own  organs,  or  change  someUiing  about  uv 
.  but  all  energy  is  not  voluntary  energy.  The  pecufiarity  of  action  from  will,  in  cootras' 
to  other  activities,  as  the  powers  of  nature — wind,  gravity,  etc.,  is  its  being  preceded  |jr 
inspired  hy  feelings,  or  by  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  an  individual  mind.  Hence,  «'i'' 
is  defined,  action  prompted  byfeeUng,  The  feelings  that  prompt  the  will,  called  moti^"^ 
are  our  pleasures  and  our  pains;  pleasure  felt  or  imagined  moves  us  to  continue  an' 
increase  the  pleasurable  state;  pain  urges  us  to  work  for  the  abatement  of  tbe  pain^' 
condition. 

In  the  maturity  of  tbe  powers,  a  human  being,  or  animal,  can  perform  a  ^reat  varieiv 
of  specific  actions  at  the  bidding  of  the  various  wants  or  desires.  The  sensation  of  thirst 
induces  at  once  a  series  of  complicated  movements,  ending  in  the  relief  of  the  painftji 
feeling.  But  no  man  or  animal  is  born  with  the  ability  to  make  a  journey  to  a  '^p'^- 
-  whenever  thirst  is  felt;  the  human  infant  cannot  even  perform  the  voluntary  act  of  ll'i 
ing  anything  to  its  mouth.*  Our  most  ordinary  voluntarjr  movements  are  the  reMilt  of 
an  education;  and  the  explanation  of  the  ToUUonal  energies  consists  in  osoertaiuing  wba^ 
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arc  their  beginnings  or  gennB  in  the  mental  constitution,  and  how  they  are  brought  to 
the  flnifihed  state. 

Three  different  facts  of  our  nature  appear  to  concur  in  forming  the  collective  apti- 
tudes of  tlie  will: 

I.  The  fact  termed  spontaneous  activity,  or  the  self-acting  energy  of  the  system, 
whereby  movements  arise  without  waiting  the  stimulus  of  the  senses.  Any  actively 
disposed  animal,  after  rest  and  nourishment,  begins  to  move  merely  through  a  surplus 
of  nervous  power,  and  not  because  it  is  wal^ened  out  of  dormancy  by  the  solicitations 
of  sensible  objects.  Without  this  tendency  to  commence  movements  in  the  first  instance, 
there  would  be  no  apparent  basis  for  the  voluntary  acquirements.  8ee  Spontaneity. 
In  imitation  with  the  voice,  for  example,  we  must  bepn  by  uttering  sounds,  and  then 
discover  by  the  ear  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  sounds  heard. 

II.  The  second  fact  is  the  tendency  to  abide  by  a  movement  giving  pleHSure,  and  to 
relax  a  movement  coincident  with  pain.  From  the  first  moments  of  sentient  life,  every 
animal  appears  to  possess  this  property.  If  a  movement  happens  to  coincide  with  an 
access  of  pleasurable  warmth,  the  animal  mtiintains,  and  possibly  increases,  the  move- 
ment: if  the  warmth  passes  into  pain,  the  movement  ceases.  The  infant  sucks  so  long 
as  the  feeliuff  is  pleasurabie,.  and  ceases  when  satiety  comes  on.  This  power  may  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  general  law  connecting  pleasure  with  an  increase,  and  pain  with  a  dimi- 
uutiou  of  vital  enerey.  See  Emotion.  However  arising,  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  is  exemplified  all  through  life.  Witliout  our  ^ing  through  any  process  of  deliber- 
ation or  resolution,  we  sustain  an  activity  that  bnnes  us  agreeable  sensation,  and  remit 
an  activity  ending  in  pain.  We  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  cheerful  flame,  and  withdraw 
them  when  the  glare  is  overpowerin^jj;  the  process  is  self-acting  and  intuitive. 

III.  The  third  fact  is  the  operation  of  the  retentive  power  of  the  mind.  In  Joining 
together,  by  a  permanent  association,  movements  and  feelings  that  have  existed  together 
for  some  time.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  great  law  of  contiguous  association.  See  Asso- 
ciation OF  Idsa&  The  will  is  an  educated  function,  and  education  supposes  the  plastic 
or  Axing  opemtion  expressed  by  the  above-named  law.' 

But  the  chief  nicety  in  explaining  the  growth  of  the  will  consists  in  showing  how  the 
proper  movements  and  feelings  originally  came  together.  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
development  of  voluntary j)ower,  which  would  demand  an  extended  illustration.  A 
brief  indication  of  the  process  must  suffice. 

One  of  the  easiest  examples  is  the  moving  of  the  head  to  follow  a  light  or  other  object 
pleasing  to  the  ^ze.    This  power  is  not  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  life,  and  the 

f>rocc86  of  arriving  at  it  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows:  The  child  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ight,  and  enjoys  the  luminous  excitement.  The  light  is  moved  to  one  side,  and  is  there- 
fore lost  to  the  direct  gaze,  and  there  is  no  power  to  recover  it.  An  accidental  move- 
ment of  the  head,  occurring  by  mere  spontaneity,  carries  the  eyes  round  to  encounter 
the  li^ht  again,  or  to  follow  it  as  it  moves;  the  cons^uence  is,  that  the  recovered  pleas- 
tire  oi  the  spectacle  sustains  the  movement  that  briogs  it  Now,  every  such  coincidence 
tends  to  become  fixed,  by  the  law  of  plastic  association ;  and  after  a  few  repetitions  of 
the  accidental  concurrence,  there  is  a  connection  formed  between  the  optical  impression 
and  the  movement  that  is  found  to  go  along  with  and  sustain  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  a 
movement  of  the  object  to  the  ri^t  hand,  which  leaves  a  characteristic  trace  on  the 
visual  organ,  becomes  associated  with  a  movement  of  the  ejes  and  the  head  to  the  right; 
hand :  and  whenever  the  optical  fact  arises,  the  movement  is  apt  to  follow.  This  makes 
one  distinct  item  in  our  volitional  acquisitions;  one  instance  of  the  power  of  definitely 
acting  to  a  definite  feeling. 

Another  example  might  be  taken  from  the  feHings  of  warmth  and  chillness — both 
very  powerful  sensations  in  all  animals.  One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  attaining 
comfortable  warmth  is  to  crouch  and  bring  all  the  limbs  close  to  the  body.  A  very 
early  experience  would  connect  this  posture,  accidentally  hit  upon,  with  the  comfort- 
able sensation;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  primary  law  of  the  mind,  connecting  pleasure  with 
e.'ialted  energy,  the  movement,  once  coinciding  with  the  pleasure,  would  be  sustained 
and  adhered  to,  so  long  as  it  brought  the  pleasure;  and  in  course  of  a  few  repetitions,  a 
definite  association  would  be  formed  between  the  state  of  chillness  and  this  mode  of 
relieving  it.  By  a  more  lengthened  and  round-about  process^  more  complicated  asso- 
ciations would  be  formed,  such  as  coming  close  to  tlie  warm  body  of  a  companion,  run- 
ning into  shelter,  approaching  a  fire,  going  into  the  sunshine,  etc. ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the 
only  mode  of  attainment  that  can  be  pointed  out,  is  (1)  the  concurrence  of  spontaneous 
movements  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  or  relief  from  pain;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  those 
movements  by  the  first  law  of  self-conservation;  ana  (8)  the  forming  of  a  link  between 
the  two  bv  the  force  of  plastic  association. 

The  illustration  may  be  varied  by  viewing  the  case  from  the  side  of  pain.  The  imme- 
diate and  direct  result  of  pain,  from  the  dawn  of  sentient  life,  is  to  lower  active  energy 
for  the  time,  and  therefore  to  arrest  whatever  movements  are  in  progress;  this  is  the  gen- 
eral rule,  although  there  is  an  important  exception  in  the  case  of  acute  or  pungent  pnins, 
which,  in  the  first  sti^,  stimulate  and  excite  the  active  members.  Hence,  when  a  move- 
ment happens  to  coincide  with  a  pain,  it  is  liable  to  be  arrested;  a  bitter  morsel  in  the 
mouth  makes  one  cease  chewing,  by  reducing  the  active  power  for  the  moment.  The 
primitive  endowment  of  the  system  would  lead  to  nothing  further,  until  some^  c^fuicei  ^ 
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movement  of  the  mouth  tended  to  set  rid  of  it,  which  movement  wonld  he  promoted 
and  sustained  hy  the  pleasurahle  feeling  of  relief,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  ptinci- 
pie  from  the  other  side. 

The  growth  of  the  will  is  conspicuously  shown  in  imitation,  which  is  an  acquired 
aptitude,  and  a  department  of  our  voluntary  power.  In  imitation  there  must  he  (I)  a 
spontaneous  tendency  to  move  the  active  organs  concerned — ^the  voice,  the  mouth,  the 
hands,  etc.;  (2)  a  sense  of  the  effect,  with  a  certain  pleasure  in  attaining  it;  and (8) a 
cementing  process,  as  already  described.  In  learning  to  speak,  the  infant  must  first 
articulate  something  of  its  own  accord;  the  resulting  sound  i^ects  its  own  ear,  and  is 
discovered  to  coincide  with  a  sound  heard  from  others.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
articulate  effort  leads  to  its  being  coupled  in  the  mind  with  the  sound  that  it  gives;  and 
when  this  association  is  mature,  the  sound  heard  will  induce  the  articulating  movement; 
and  this  is  the  power  of  imitation.  But  previous  to  the  opportunity  of  associating  the 
exertion  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  lungs  with  the  sound  emitted,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  capability  to  imitate  articulate  sounds.  The  same  would  apply  to  imitation 
by  the  hands. 

The  will  in  its  full  development  includes  not  merely  a  series  of  associations  of  move- 
ments with  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  pains,  but  also  the  power  of  performing  actions 
to  the  word  of  command,  the  imitative  faculty  just  discussed,  and  the  power  of  acting 
from  a  mere  wish  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  to  produce  a  certain  effect  upoD  thinp 
about  us — as  to  open  a  window  or  stir  the  fire.  It  might  be  ^own  that  all  these  various 
aptitudes  grow,  by  successive  stages,  out  of  the  three  fundamental  faots  above  described. 
The  process  involves  many  struggles  and  failures,  from  there  being  so  much  in  it  depend- 
ing on  accidental  commencements;  hence  one  reason- of  the  slowness  of  the  early  educa- 
tion of  human  beings. -^8ee  Bain  on  The  Emothm  and  the  Will.    See  also  Pbes-Wol. 

WILL  is,  in  English  law,  a  writing  by  which  a  person  entitled  to  property  declares 
what  is  to  done  with  such  property  after  his  death.  Though,  by  the  Wills  act,  1  Vict, 
c.  26,  a  writing  is  indispensabfe^to  a  will,  yet  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  soldiers 
or  sailors  who,  from  their  occupation,  and  while  in  actual  service,  are  allowed  to  make 
a  verbal  or  nuncupative  will ;  and  thi&  exception  only  extends  to  their  personal  estate, 
for  they  must  make  a  written  will,  like  other  persons,  in  order  to  deal  with  tlieir  real 
estate.  An  infant  or  person  under  21  years  of  age,  cannot,  since  1838,  make  a  will.  A 
married  woman  can  only  make  a  will  if  she  has  separate  property,  or  her  husband 
assents  to  her  will,  or  she"^ makes  the  will  by  virtue  of  some  power  of  appointment  vested 
in  her.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  party  making  a  will  should 
have  a  free  and  disposing  mind  at  the  time;  and  hence,  it  he  or  she  is  a  Innatic,  or 
drunk,  or  acting  under  compulsion,  fear,  or  undue  influence,  the  will  is  invalid.  There 
is  no  limit  as  to  the  time  preceding  death  when  a  will  may  be  made;  it  is  enougii  liwt 
the  testator  was  at  the  time  capable  and  sensible,  though  he  died  immediately  after.  1 
will  must  be  executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  see  the  testator  sign  the  will 
or  at  lea^t  hear  him  acknowledge  it.  But  there  is  no  particular  form  of  words  in  which 
a  will  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  either  of  realty  or  personalty.  The 
will  must  be  in  writing,  but  it  need  not  be  in  ink  or  written  continuously.  The  testator 
may  sign  by  his  mark  or  by  an  assumed  name.  Though  a  seal  is  not  equivalent  to  sig- 
nature, vet  a  person  may  have  a  stamp  to  sign  papers  with,  and  that  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  will  also.  The  testator  need  not  sign  the  will  if  he  authorize  some  one  to  do  siifor 
him  in  his  presence.  The  signature  must  be  at  the  foot  or  end  of  the  will;  but  if  it  U 
placed  so  as  to  lead  a  court  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  give  effect  to  tlia 
will,  that  will  be  enough.  Though  the  witnesses  need  not  know  it  is  a  will,  they  inu>i 
be  present  together  when  the  testator  signs  it  or  acknowledges  his  signature.  The  vni 
nesses  must  sign  their  names  or  make  their  marks.  A  legatee,  or  the  wife  or  husband 
of  a  legatee,  may  be  an  attesting  witness,  but  by  being  so,  he  or  she  will  forfeit  any 
lejracy  left  to  iim  or  her  by  the  will.  But  one  may  be  an  executor  though  he 
attests  the  will.  A  will  is  revoked  by  the  marriage  of  the  testator  or  testatrix.  The 
mere  fact  of  making  a  subsequent  will  does  not  of  itself  operate  to  revoke  a  prior  will. 
unless  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  whole  or  in  part;  and,  as  asreneral  rule,  no  will 
will  be  revoked  by  any  presumption  of  an  intention  on  the  ground  of  an  alteration  in 
circumstances.  The  usual  way  of  revoking  a  will  is  to  burn,  tear,  or  destroy  it  with 
the  intention  of  revoking  the  same;  or  by  executing  another  will  which  expressly  revokes 
the  prior  will.  When  a  testator  tears  or  cuts  away  that  portion  of  his  will  containing 
the  signature  and  attestations,  the  presumption  is  that  he  intended  to  revoke  the  whole. 
But  merely  cutting  out  a  part  of  the  will,  or  striking  it  through  with  a  pen.  does  not 
amount  to  a  revocation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  revoke  by  tearing. 
etc.,  there  must  be  an  intention  to  revoke,  so  that  a  mere  accidental  tearing  will  prevent 
the  act  from  having  the  force  of  revocation.  When  there  are  interlineations  or  alter- 
ations in  a  will,  it  is  presumed  these  are  made  after  signature,  unless  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  the  contrary.  A  will  which  is  in  any  manner  revoked  can  only  be  revived  bv 
re-execution,  or  by  a  codicil  showing  an  int>ention  to  revive  !t;  but  many  nice  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  what  causes  a  will  to  revive. — In  Scotland  a  will  is  used  only  to  denote 
a  testament  affecting  personal  or  movable  property ;  while  a  will  affecting  real  or  herit> 
able  property  can  only  be  made  by  way  of  a  aeed  having  a  present  opentioo.    A  will 
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or  testament  may  be  \^tten  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  and  if  signed  by  him» 
will  not  reqaire  witnesses,  being  then  called  a  holograph  will.  In  other  respects,  wills 
are  subject  to  nearly  the  same  rules  which  prevail  in  England  with  respect  to  revoca- 
lion,  etc.  Wills  of  real  property  are  called  dispositions  or  deeds,  and  have  a  present 
operation,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  drawn  up  is  that  of  conveying  the  property 
to  the  dispouee,  but  reserving  the  testator's  life-rent  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  testa- 
tor retains  the  property  in  his  own  hands  while  he  lives;  but  the  moment  he  dies,  the 
disposition  mortis  causa  comes  into  play,  and  the  disponee  then  takes  the  property, 
subject  to  the  deed.    See  Deed. 

WILL  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  law  in  regard  to  the  making,  attestation,  and 
probate  of  wills  is  governed  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  states,  which,  though  they 
disagree  in  many  particulars,  are  in  most  points  governed  by  the  common  law  princi- 
ples above  enunciated.  Nuncupative  wills  are  regarded  with  distrust,  and  the  making 
of  them  closely  restricted  by  statute.  The  English  statute  making  the  will  of  any 
person  under  21  invalid  has  been  adopted  in  many  states.  The  rights  of  married 
TTomen  in  re^rd  to  wills  have  been  greatly  extended  in  most  states;  though  the  harsh 
common  law  doctrine  that  a  femme  eoverte  can  make  no  will  without  the  husband's  con- 
sent is  retained  in  a  few.  Monoinania  may  or  may  not  be  a  disability,  according  as  the 
nature  of  the  delusion  does  or  does  not  afifect  the  testator's  capacity  to  judge  sanely  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  The  law  is  far  less  stringent  as  to  the  wording 
than  as  to  the  execution  and  attestation  of  a  will.  The  language  may  be  both  informal 
and  ungrammatical;  it  is  eifough  that  it  expresses  the  intention  clearly.  But  the  attest^i- 
tion  must  be  precise.  Two  usually,  sometimes  three,  witnesses  are  necessary.  In  a 
few  states  a  holograph  of  personalty  need  not  be  attested.  The  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  in  regard  to  wills  are  in  force  in  all  the  states.  Implied  revocation  is,  there- 
fore, in  most  cases  barred,  nor  can  courts  of  equity  reform  a  will  upon  proof  of  mistake 
as  in  the  case  of  contracts.  The  common  law  rule  that  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child 
after  the  execution  of  a  will  was  a  revocation  is  sustained  in  most  states,  but  with  some 
limitations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  witnesses  to  the  voluntary  cau- 
celiug,  burning,  or  destroying  of  a  will  by  the  testator.  The  republicatiuu  of  a  will  occurs 
where  a  will  has  been  formally  revoked .  but  not  d^estruycd,  and  has  again  been  mado 
valid  by  a  second  attestation.  Though  the  will  dates  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  the 
laiiguage  must  often  be  construed  in  reference  to  the  time  of  execution.  The  method 
of  proving  wills  is  descril)ed  under  Probate  Court. 

WILL,  a  CO  in  n.e.  Illinois,  adjoining  Indiana;  about  825  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  58,481 — 
37,256  of  American  birth.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Joliet.    . 

WILLAMETTE  RIVER,  a  river  in  Oregon,  rising  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
flowing  n.w.  and  n.  until  it  empties  into  the  Columbia  river.  On  its  banks  are  Portland 
airl  Oregon  City.  It  is  always  navigable  as  far  as  Portland,  and  by  means  of  locks  and 
a  canal  at  Willamette  Falls,  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  small  steamboats  can  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  reach  Eugene  City,  180  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

WILLARD.  Emma  C.  (Hart).  1787-1870;  b.  Conn. ;  taught  a  district  school  at  the 
age  of  16;  was  a  teacher  at  Mddlebury.  Vt.;  married  there  Dr.  John  Willard,  1809,  and 
opened  a  boarding  school  for  girls;  submitted  plans  for  a  higher  seminary  to  gov. 
Clinton  of  New  York,  and  with  his  approval  opened  one  at  Waterford.  1819.  removing 
it  to  Troy,  1821,  and  conducting  it  with  great  success  till  1838.  when  she  resigned  it  to 
iier  son  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  devoting  herself  to  the  improvement  of  her 
liumerous  school  books  and  to  public  labors  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

WILLARD,  Erastus,  1800-71;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Waterville  college.  Me.,  1824; 
studied  theology  at  Newton  theological  seminary;  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church, 
Grafton,  Vt..  1^;  went  to  France,  1886,  and  instructed  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
r  turned  1856,  and  was  a  missionary  among  the  Ottawa  Indians,  1856-59;  settled  at 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  1859-65,  and  afterward  at  Newport,  R  I. 

WILLARD,  Frances  E.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1889;  graduated  at  North-western  female  collece, 
1^*58;  taught  in  various  western  towns;  was  principal  of  tlie  Cknesee  Wesleynn  seminarv, 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  1867;  elected  president  of  the  Evanston  college  for  women;  connected 
with  the  North-western  university,  Chicago,  1871 ;  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  Pal- 
estine, and  Egypt,  1869-71:  lectured  successfully  in  Chicago  on  the  New  Chvoalrjf. 
Besides  numerous  articles  io  periodicals,  she  published  Nineteen  Beautiful  Tears,\, 
biognipliical  sketch  of  a  sister. 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1788-1804;  a  great-grandson  of  president  Samuel; 
b.  Me.;  went  to  sea  in  early  youth;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1765;  tutor  there, 
1766-72;  became  colleague  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  1772; 
and  president  of  Harvard  college,  1781-1804.  Among  his  published  writings  are  several 
sermons;  a  Latin  address  on  the  death  of  Washington;  and  scientific  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  and  the  Philosop?iieai  TransaeHons,  lie  was  also  a 
good  Greek  scholar,  and  left  an  unpublished  grammar  of  the  language. 

WILLARD,  Samuel,  1640-1707;  b.  Mass. ;  gradi^tcd  Harvard  college,  1659;  min- 
ister of  Groton,  1668-76,  whence  he  was  driven  during  king  Philip's  wnr;  colleague  with 
Uie  rev.  Thomas  Thatcher  of  old  South  church,  Boston,  1678,  and  afterward  his  sue- 
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cesser;  Yice-president  and  acting  president  of  Harvard  college,  1701,  until  bis  death. 
He  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  court  during  the  witchcraft  prosecutions.  He  pub- 
lislied  Brief  Animad'oersiaM;  7'he  Fountain  Opened,  A  posthumous  folio  volume  vr&s 
published  entitled,  A  Complete  Body  of  Dininiti/,  consisting  of  lectures  given  for  19 
years. 

WILLARD,  Simon,  1605-76;  b.  England;  came  to  America  in  1634;  and  was  the 
founder  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  a  resident  of  Qroton,  Salem,  and  Charlestown,  where  be 
was  a  magistrate.    In  Iting  Philip's  war  he  served  as  major  of  the  militia. 

WILLCOX,  Oblaitoo  Bolivar,  b.  Mich.,  1828;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1847, 
and  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery.  He  served  in  Texas  and  Florida;  resigned,  18.)7. 
and  practiced  law  until  1861,  when  he  became  col.  of  the  1st  Michigan  volunteers,  the 
lirdt  western  regiment  at  the  front.  He  joined  with  Ellsworth  in  taking  ix)8sei>sion  of  Alex 
andria;  took  part  in  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  the  Tennessee  and  Richmond 
campai^s,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Spottsylv^nia  and  Petersburc:.  He  left  ibe 
army  with  the  brevet  rank  of  maj.sen.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "^uijor  March"  k 
wrote  Skoepaek  BecoUections  and  other  books. 

WILLEMS,  Flobent,  b.  Belgium,  1812;  studied  art  at  Mechlin  and  at  Paris,  wlieie 
he  settled  in  1^9.  He  ranks  hiffh  among  the  genre  painters  of  that  citv.  Amoag  bi- 
best  pictures  are:  "  Une  Partie  du  Music,  '*  Yisite  de  Marie  de  Medicis  a  Rubens,"  "^u 
•Roil  "and  "La  Sortie." 

WILLEM8,  Jan  Franz,  a  distinguished  Flemish  philologist  and  writer,  and  noted  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  great  Flemish  national  movement,  was  b.  in  1798,  at  the 
little  villa^  of  Bouchout,  near  Antwerp.  Willems,  at  the  affe  of  twelve,  was  sent  totlxr 
town  of  Lierre,  to  learn  singing  and  music,  for  Si^'hich  he  had  early  evinced  considemUe 
aptitude.  At  Lierre,  which  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  some  of  those  ancient  Belgiuo 
literary  associations  known  as  *'Rdderyk-Kamers,"  of  chambers  of  rhetoric,  mysteries 
and  other  scenic  representations  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  ibe^e 
institutions;  and  during  Willems's  residence  in  the  town  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  these  singular  entertainments,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  ascribed  his 
first  impulse  toward  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  old  Flemish  language  and  litem 
ture.  The  talents  which  he  exhibited  in  his  acting,  and  in  the  composition  of  satirica: 
verses;  attracted  the  notice  of  several  influential  persons  at  Lieire,  through  whose  ageon' 
he  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  to  study  in  the  office  of  a  notary;  and  in  1811  he  contended 
successfully  for  the  prize  awarded  for  the  best  poem  on  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  tbe 
peace  of  Tilsit.  From  this  period  Jbis  poetical  and  dranuitic  compositions  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  His  ode  Aen  de  Belgen  (To  the  Belgians),  which  appeared  in 
1818,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  resume  the  use  of  their  native  Flemisb. 
and  his  clever  treatise  on  De  Nederdvyteche  Titd  en  Letterkunde  (1819-24),  in  which  k 
traced  the  history  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  toneues  from  their  common  origin  to  their 
gradual  but  slight  divergencies,  marks  an  epoch  In  the  literary  history  of  Belgium.  The 
Dutch  government  showed  their  sense  of  his  anti-French  tenoencies  by  giving  him  tbt 
post  of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Antwerp,  while  the  royal  institute  at  Amsterdam 
elected  him  a  member  of  it«  learned  corporation;  but  the  Catholic  party  in  Belgium, 
resenting  the  attempt  made  by  Willems  to  refer  the  decline  of  Belgian  national  renown 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Flemish  vernacular,  looked  upon  his  writings  with  mistrui:!. 
and  in  1880,  when  Belgium  was  definitely  separated  from  Holland,  the  dominant  Bel 
ginn*  party  deprived  Willems  of  his  office,  and  left  him  for  a  time  in  obecurityand  nez- 
lect.  In  1835,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his  old  opponent.  8.  Van  de  Weyer,  l»e 
was,  however,  promoted  to  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Ghent,  where  oe  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  enjoyment  of  numerous  literary  successes  and  national  honors  lil: 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1846.  Willems  had  the  satisfaction,  dunnc 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  of  seeing  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Flemish  movemt*n! 
which,  since  his  death,  has  continued  to  advance  with  steady  progress,  and  has  resnlied 
in  the  formation  of  many  literary  societies,  the  puUication  of  numerous  literary  aa<i 
historical  remains  of  the  old  Flemish,  and  a  more  general  cultivation  of  the  vemarulnr. 
Among  the  numerous  Flemish  works  published  by  Willems,  special  notice  is  duo  to  hi» 
version  of  the  mediieval  poem  of  Beineke  Vos  or  Keynard  the  Fbx,  for  which  he  claims  a 
Flemish  origin ;  while,  among  the  more  important  of  his  strictly  national  worlra,  we  mav 
instance  his  editions  of  the  rhymed  chronicles  of  Jan  de  Klerk  and  Jan  van  Heelu,  and 
his  MengeUngen  f>an  Vaderlandechen  InTiond, 

WlLLEMBTAli,  a  fortified  t.  in  North  Brabant,  on  the  Hollandsdiep.  19  ni.  n  ^ 
of  Breda,  erected  by  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  protect  the  traffic  between  Rol 
land  and  Zeeland  There  are  7  bastions.  2  forts.  2  inundation  sluices,  and  a  jzood  hsven. 
Pop. 70,  1826;  '76,  2,009.  In  1798,  baron  van  Boetzelaar  successfully  defended  Willem 
stad  against  the  French,  under  Dumouriez,  who.  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  were 
obliged  to  break  up  the  siege.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  naval  hero,  Callenberg,  who. 
when  De  Ruyter  fell  in  action  with  the  French,  succeeded  to  the  command. 

WILLEM8TABT,  chief  t.  of  the  island  of  Curasao  (q.v.). 

WILLBT,  Symphemm  eemipalmafa,  a  bird  of  the  family  eeolopaeidm,  a  native  both  of 
North  and  South   America.    It   is   about  15   in.    long;   dark  ashKX^r  above;  the 
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rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  under  parts  white,  the  tail  mf  ish,  the  tail-feathers,  all 
except  the  two  middle  feathers,  spotted  with  dark-grayish  brown ;  the  secondaries  ot  the 
wings  white,  with  dark-brown  spots.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  very 
tliick,  compressed;  the  wings  long;  the  legs  long  and  strong,  the  tail  short  and  nearly 
H^uare;  the  toes  partially  webbed.  This  bird  is  found  in  summer  as  far  north  as  the 
CvKistsof  New  England;  in  winter,  it  retreats  to  the  gulf  states.  The  flesh  is  highly 
t«tfiemed,  and  the  eggs  are  reckoned  a  delicacy.  Willets  are  usually  seen  in  flocks,  and 
gcDerally  near  the  sea.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  note. 

WILLET,  Thohas,  1610-74;  b.  England;  a  merchant  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  who 
removed  to  New  York  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  of  that  city.    He  afterward  removed  to  Seekonk,  Mass.,  where  he  died, 

WILLETT,  Mamnus,  1740-1830;  b.  N.Y.;  a  lieut.  in  Delancey's  regiment  in  the 
French  wars.  Ue  was  at  the  attack  upon  Ticonderoga,  and  went  with  Bradstreet's 
expedition  against  fort  Frontenac.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  in  his  Canada  cam- 
])aign,  and  in  1777  defended  fort  Stanwix  against  a  mixed  force  under  8t.Leger,  and  held 
out  till  Arnold  came  to  his  assistance.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  New  York,  of  which 
he  was  sheriff,  1784-92,  and  mayor  in  1807. 

WILLEY,  Hekbt,  b.  N.  Y..  1824;  educated  at  the  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  normal 
school.  He  has  given  considerable  attention  to  botany,  and  esDccially  to  the  study  of 
the  North  American  lichens.  Among  his  works  are  List  of  North  Ameiican  Lichant 
(1878),  and  numerous  papers  on  lichens,  contributed  to  scientific  journals  or  transac- 
tions.   He  has  edited  the  New  Bedford  Ewniug  btandard  since  1856. 

WILLIAII  I.,  King  of  England,  commpnly  called  T<F«7/uim  the  Canmteror,  was  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Robert,  surnamed  Le  Diaiie,  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  born  in  1027, 
i:Qd  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1085.  Previous  to  his 
father's  death,  he  had  been  intmsted  to  the  care  of  Henry  I.  of  France;  but  it  was  owing 
rather  to  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  his  own  subjccis  than  to  the  protection  of  Henrj-, 
that  he  was  able  to  preserve  his  dominion  intact,  until  his  arrival  at  manhood.  In  1047 
lie  gained  a  victoi^  at  Val  de  Dunes  over  a  powerful  competitor,  Guido  of  Macon;  and 
in  1054  he  defeated  another  rival,  Guillaumct,  count  of  Arques,  lK*inc  aided  in  both  con- 
tests by  the  French.  His  ambition  now  began  to  extend  to  England,  where  Edward  the 
c  )afes»or  reigned  atthis  time.  On  visiting  England,  William  found  his  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding Edward  much  strengthened  by  the  dominance  of  Norman  infiuence  in  the  coun- 
fils  of  that  monarch.  On  Edward's  death,  however,  the  "Witenngem6te  (q.v.)  chose 
Harold  (q.v.^  to  fill  the  English  throne;  ignoring,  according  to  the  monkish  chroniclers 
of  Noiman  nias,  in  so  doing,  an  alleged  bequest  of  Edwara  in  favor  of  William.  The 
Xorman  asserted  his  pretended  rights  by  a  powerful  invasion,  and  the  result  was  his  nc- 
(juisition  of  the  crown  by  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066.  Harold  having 
I  ten  killed  in  the  fight,  the  Saxons  chose  Edgar  Atheling  as  his  successor.  Edgar  was 
however,  was  soon  obliged  to  yield,  and  William  was  crowned  king  of  England,  Dec. 
25,  1066;  from  which  day  his  reign  is  dated.  Edgar  remained  for  some  time  at  his  court, 
.*:ud  his  treatment  of  the  conquered  people  was  at  first  mild  and  concilia tonr;  but  his 
savage  suppres-sion  of  a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  the  n.  in  1070,  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  irreconcilable  antipathy  between  Saxon  and  Norman,  which  rendered  a  continu- 
ance of  this  policy  impossible.  Before  long.  William  began  to  rule  like  a  true  con- 
ftieror.  Everywhere,  the  Saxons  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The  higher 
(lasses  were  deprived  of  every  office  of  church  and  state,  while  the  people  were  ground 
down  by  new  and  oppressive'taxes.  Fortresses  were  erected  over  the  country,  and  car 
ri«oned  to  overawe  the  Saxon  inliabitants.  In  1072  the  Saxons  were  so  far  reductd  to 
submission  that  William  found  time  to  lead  an  anny  across  the  border  into  Scotland. 
m  onler  to  punish  the  king  of  that  country  Malcolm  Canmore,  for  having  received  and 
protected  Edgar  Atheling.  The  conqueror  marched  as  far  n.  as  the  Tay,  and  received 
a  nominal  submission  from  Malcolm.  In  1086  an  attempt  was  made  to  overturn  the 
power  of  the  English  king  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark.  A  great  naval  armament  was 
pot  toeether  for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  its  abandon- 
ment being  caused  lirtly  by  bad  luck,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  skillful  applica- 
tion of  William's  treasure.  The  tax  called  the  Danegdi  (q.v.)  was  reimposed  to  meet 
the  expense  caused  by  the  threatened  war.  Disputes  having  arisen  l)etween  William 
an<l  his  son  Robert  respecting  the  ducliy  of  Maine,  which  had  come  to  William  through 
bis  marriage,  Nov.  2,  1058,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  5th  eari  of  Flanders, 
father  and  son  took  up  arms  against  one  another.  The  dispute  was  ultimatCiy  adjusted 
through  the  intercession  of  queen  Matilda.  Most  of  the  latter  part  of  Wiliiam's  life  was 
spent  in  Normandy,  the  government  of  England  being  intrusted  mainly  to  his  half- 
brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  William  was  of  a  corpulent  habit  of  body,  at  which 
fact  it  secnxs  that  his  brother  monarch,  Philip  I.  of  France,  had  pointed  seme  Farcasm. 
William,  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  raised  an  army  and  invaded  Fnmce.  He  took  the  citv  of 
Mantes,  and  set  it  on  fire;  but  while  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  blaze,  his  horse,  stumbling 
on  some  hot  embers,  threw  him,  and  the  injury  he  received  proved  fatal.  He  died 
Sept.  9.  1087,  Stern  and  ruthless  as  WiUlam  undoubtedly  was,  he  yet  knew  how  to 
govern  a  nation  and  protect  it  from  foreign  aggressions.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
England  had  been  harrasscil  by  the  frequent  descents  of  piratical  i*or^^^g^^e(^gi(t)^Q[^ 
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end  to  these.  Never  after  William's  time  did  a  Norse  rover  venture  to  show  face  on  the 
English  coast.  In  the  common  administration  of  justice  he  was  royally  impartial, 
many  of  his  severities  are  even  referrible  in  part  to  his  thorough  hatred  of  anarchy; 
while  his  attitude  toward  the  church  is  admirable.  He  clearly  defined  the  limitfi  of 
eccl^siiistical  judicature,  and  when  the  formidable  Hildebrand  desired  that  the  conqueror 
should  do  homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  latter  boldly  refused. 

WILLIAK  II.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Eufus,  second  son  of  William  the  con- 
queror, was  born  in  Normandy  in  1056.  He  was  educated  by  the  celebrated  Lanfranc 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  favorite  son  of  his  father,  who,  on  his  death- 
bed, recommended  him  to  the  barons  and  prelates  as  his  successor  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.  William  was,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  along  with  him  in  Normandy. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  event  taken  place  than  he  sat  out  for  England.  Landing  at  Do- 
ver, he  obtained  possession  Of  its  castle  and  of  several  other  fortresses.  He  then  pre- 
sented himself  to  Lan franc,  who  proposed  him  to  the  nobles  and  prelates  as  their  kinj. 
No  opposition  was  offered,  and  William  was  crowned  on  Sept.  86,  1087.  Meanwhile,  his 
elder  brother,  Robert,  had  entered  upon  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  relative 
position  of  the  brothers  was  such  as,  in  these  times,  was  sure  to  lead  to  war  between 
them.  Robert,  at  the  instieation  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  endeavored  to  excite  an 
insurrection  in  England.  'th\3  attempt  having  failed,  William,  in  revenge,  invaded  Nor 
mandy  in  Jan.,  1091.  An  arrangement  having  been  ultimately  come  to  tfoough  the  medi- 
ation of  Philip  I.  of  France,  Robert  and  William  Uien  turned  their  united  armsagtdnst 
their  third  brother,  Henry,  who  had  purchased  from  Robert  the  district  of  Coieotin, 
comprising  nearly  one-third  of  Normandy,  The  fortune  of  war  went  against  Henry, 
w^ho  was  driven  into  exile.  Returning  to  England,  William's  next  enterprise  was  an 
invasion  of  Scotland.  The  life  of  William  seems  to  have  been  a  continual  scene  of 
strife.  Returning  from  Scotland,  he  felt  liimself  called  upon  to  renew  the  contest  with 
his  brother,  who  had,  meanwhile,  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
France.  A  pecuniary  payment,  however,  by  William  to  Philip  soon  dissolved  the  bond 
between  him  and  RoberL  William  would  now,  doubtless,  have  taken  signal  vengeance 
on  his  brother,  had  he  not  been  racalled  to  England  by  disturbances  in  Wales  and  in  the 
north.  In  the  year  1096,  Robert,  having  resolved  to  go  to  Palestine,  sold  his  duchy  of 
Normandy  to  William,  for  £10,000.  This  transaction  led  to  a  contest  between  William 
and  a  chieftain  named  Helie  de  la  F16che,  who  had  all  along  disputed  Robert's  right  to 
the  Maine  district  of  Nornaandy.  Helie  was  not,  however,  able  to  with.stand  the  Euj- 
lish  monarch,  who  now  took  the  field  against  him.  He  was  oblitred  to  disband  his 
forces  and  take  to  flight.  This  was  the  last  warlike  achievement  of  ^Yilliam  Ruf us.  He 
was  shot  (it  is  said,  accidentally,  though  there  appears  equally  good  reasons  to  believe 
the  act  intentional)  by  an  arrow,  supposed  to  come  from  the  lx)w  of  sir  Walter  'Tyrrel 
while  hunting  in  the  New  forest,  Aug.  2,  1100.  His  bodk'  was  found  by  a  poor  char- 
coal-burner, who  conveyed  it  in  a  cart  to  Winchester.  William  inherited  the  courage, 
energy,  and  political  talent  of  his  father,  but  he  was  ruthless  and  unprincipled. 

WHLIAK  m.,  Bang  of  England,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  of  Orsnce, 
and  Mary;,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  was  born  in  1660.  The  alli- 
ance of  his  family  witn  the  Stuarts  excited  the  jealousy  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by  his 
influence  the  young  prince  and  his  descendants  were  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the 
stadtholdership  of  the  United  Provinces.  William  •*  found  himself,"  says  Mac»u- 
lay,  *'  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and  di^ 
heartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  anu  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  thedn^d 
and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy,  then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces."  Therestoraiion 
of  the  Stuarts,  however,  in  England  greatly  improved  his  prospects;  and  on  the  murder 
of  De  Witt,  William,  then  in  his  32d  year,  was  chosen  stadtholder.  The  republic 
was  at  this  time  canying  on  an  apparently  hopeless  war  with  its  powerful  neiglibor. 
Louis  XV.  of  France;  but  by  the  wisdom  and  aetermination  of  the  young  stadtholder, 
the  contest,  which  lasted  for  nearly  seven  years,  was  in  1678  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  and  honorable  for  the  United  l^vincos* 
A  few  years  before,  their  ruin  had  seemed  inevitable;  and  the  fame  of  William  he- 
came  great  over  Europe.  Shortly  before  this  event,  he  had  married  his  cousin,  the 
princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.  of  England. 
This  marriage,  entered  into  solely  from  political  considerations,  did  not  at  first  prove  a 
happy  one.  William  seems  to  nave  been  jealous  of  his  wife's  position,  and  too  re- 
served to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  According  to  Macaulay,  a  complete  explanation 
and  reconciliation  were  ultimately  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Ushop  Burnet 

In  1086  William  became  the  head  of  a  league  formea  among  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Geimany,  the  kings  of  Spain,  Sweden,  and  others,  having  for  its  object  to 
curb  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  The  treaty  by  which  the  alliance  was  constituted  was 
signed  at  Augsburg  in  July,  1686.  In  England  the  tyranny  of  James  U.  was  now  be- 
ginning to  estrange  from  him  the  affections  of  every  class  oi  his  subjecta  The  eyes  of 
all  were  turning  toward  the  stadtholder  as  their  only  hope.  Having  formed  his  resolu- 
tion, William  conducted  his  operations  with  cjeat  secrecy  and  skill.  On  Nov.  5, 
1688,  he  landed  at  Torbay,  with  an  army  of  15,000,  composed  of  English  and  Dutch. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  bloodless.    Men  of  influence  of  all  parties  gave  him  their 
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presence  and  support;  and  on  Dec.  18  following,  he  entered  London  triumphantly  as  a 
uaiioQal  deliverer.  The  adherents  of  James  held  out  for  some  timo  in  Scoilaud  aud 
Ireland;  but  the  death  of  Dundee  ended  their  resistance  in  the  former  country ;  while  in 
tlie  latter  it  was  euded  in  1691,  after  a  vigorous  contest  of  two  veai-s,  in  which  the 
Stuart  party  had,  in  most  cases,  the  advantage.  The  object  of  William  in  accept- 
ing ihe  crown  of  England  was  probably  not  so  much  to  free  the  English  nation  from 
the  tyranny  of  James,  as  to  enlist  its  power  on  his  side  against  that  of  France,  lii  spite 
of  his  sterling  qualities,  and  of  the  debt  which  they  owed  to  him,  the  English  nation 
never  really  liked  William  III.  The  death  of  liis  wife,  on  whom  the  crown  had  been 
conferred  jointly  with  himself,  in  1695,  materiallv  injured  his  position.  His  schemes 
were  thwarted  by  parliament;  continual  plots  for  Lis  assassination  were  hatched  by  the 
adherents  of  James;  and  in  his  warfare  with  France,  victory  was  almost  always  ou  the 
side  of  Louis,  William  being  in  person  repeatedly  defeated  by  Luxembourg  (q.v.); 
and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  and  a  pang  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
eminently  popular,  however,  which  was  concluded  at  Ityswick  ou  Sept.  10,  1697.  The 
death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  in  1700,  and  the  succession  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  was  another 
blow  to  his  policy.  He  carried  it  on,  however,  with  unflagging  vigor  till  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  Mar.  8,  1702,  The  massacre  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  (O-v.),  and  his  conduct  to  the  promotera  of  the  Darieu  scheme 
(q.v.),  are  two  blots  on  William's  reputation  which  his  most  thoroughgoing  apologists 
have  been  unable  to  efface.  However,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  practical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  both  to  England  and  to  his  native 
country  can  hardly  be  overrated.  During  his  reign  the  bank  of  England  had  been 
founded,  the  modem  system  of  finance  introduced,  ministerial  responsibUity  recognized, 
the  libertj'  of  the  press  secured,  and  the  British  constitution  est|iblisfaed  on  a  firm  basis. 
In  his  domestic  liie  he  committed  the  error  of  a  too  stem  repression  of  all  manifestation 
of  kindly  or  genial  feeling.  His  manner  was  wholly  Dutch,  and  even  his  countrymen 
thought  him  blunt.  **  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general,"  says  lord  Macaulay , 
"he  appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  favor,  and 
take  away  the  sting  of  a  ref usal."^^ee  Hacaulay*s  Hutory  of  England. 

WILLIAM  IV.,  King^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  third  son  of  Qeorc^  HI.,  was  bom 
on  Aug.  21,  1765.  Until  1771  he  remained,  along  with  the  prince  of  Wales  and  prince 
Frederick,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Majendie.  He  was  then  sent  to  Kew,  where,  with 
prince  Edward,  afterward  duke  of  Kent,  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  col.  Bude. 
On  June  15,  1779,  he  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  Oeoi*ge,  then 
mider  rear-admiral  Digby.  The  Prince  George  then  joined  admiral  Rodney's  squadron, 
on  its  way  to  Gibraltar.  After  seeing  a  considerable  amount  of  service,  prince  William 
was  made  a  lieut.  on  June  17,  1785;  and  in  the  year  following  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  capt  In  1789  he  was  created  'duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews,  and 
carl  of  Munster.  with  an  allowance  from  parliament  of  £12.000  a  year.  Subsequent  to 
tills,  several  acts  of  insubordination  rendered  an  actual  continuance  of  his  professional 
career  impossible.  He  was,  however,  formally  promoted  through  the  successive  i-anks 
until  he  was  make  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  •  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  llvinc 
almost  entirely  ashore,  along  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  celebrated  actress,  with  whom  he  had 
become  connected  in  1791.  By  her  he  had  a  family  of  Ave  sons  and  five  daughters,  who 
became  known  by  the  surname  Fitzclarence,  and  were  raised  to  titular  dignities.  On 
July  11.  1818,  he  married  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe^Meiningcn. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  By  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  1827,  the  duke  of  Clarence  became  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne,  to  which  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  IV.,  on  June 
26,  1880. 

The  great  event  of  the  rein  of  William  FV.  was  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill.  After 
a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle,  the  bilbw^  read  a  third  time  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
June  4,  1832,  and  three  days  afterward  it  received  the  royal  assent.  The  first  reformed 
parliament  met  on  Jan.  29,  1838.  The  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  reform  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  of  the  Irish  church,  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  great  constitutional 
change.  King  William  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  June  20, 1887.  He  was  succeeded  * 
by  his  niece,  queen  Victoria. 

WILLIAIK  THE  Lyon,  one  of  the  early  kincs  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  brother. 
Malcolm  IV.,  in  1165.  He  is  commonly  called  William  the  Lion,  but  why  he  obtained 
thai  title  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history.  When  heraldry  long  afterward  became  a 
science,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  earlier  than  it  really  was,  it  was  not  un- 
naturally supposed  that  he  was  the  first  king  who  used,  as  a  heraldic  achievement,  the 
lion,  afterward  the  chief  feature  in  the  arms  of  Scotland.  His  predecessors  had  long 
contested  with  the  kings  of  England  the  sovereignty  of  Northumberland  and  other 
districts  gf  what  is  now  the  north  of  England.  Under  Malcolm,  these  claims  were 
virtually  abandoned,  and  the  king  of  Soots  received,  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  them, 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  other  valuable  estates  holding  of  the  Eniilish  crown. 
William  had  still,  however,  a  hankering  after  the  Northumbrian  districts.  'He  attended 
Henry  of  England  in  liis  continental  wars,  and  is  supposed,  when  doing  so,  to  have 
pressed  for  a  portion  at  least  of  the  old  disputed  districts.    In  his  disappointment,  he 
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invaded  them,  after  the  example  of  his  ancestors.  On  July  18»  1174,  he  fell,  almost 
bjr  accident,  into  the  liands  of  an  English  party.  For  security,  he  was  conveyed  to 
!Nonnan(iy,  and  there  he  consented,  as  the  price  of  his  liberation,  to  perform  tliat  hoic- 
age  for  his  kingdom  which  the  English  kings  so  long  in  vain  attempted  to  exact  from 
the  government  of  Scotland.  How  far  the  Scots  communiiv  would  have  admitted  that 
he  had  a  right  to  bind  them  to  such  a  condition,  may  be  doubted.  The  treaty  of 
Falaise,  however,  as  the  transaction  was  termed,  from  the  place  where  it  was  adjusted, 
was  revoked  in  the  year  1189  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  consideration  of  a  payment 
of  10,000  marks,  which  he  wanted  for  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Palestine,  nilliftm 
had  several  disputes  with  the  church,  but  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  the 
regular  ecclesiastics,  and  founded,  in  1178,  the  great  abbey  of  Arbroath,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  It  Becket,  who  had  been  slain  eight  years  earlier.  King  William  died 
in  1314. 

WILLIAX,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Count  of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  Dillenburg,  April  16, 1538.  His  father,  William, 
was  the  second  son  of  count  John  of  Nassau-Dilienburg,  and  succeeded  to  the  German 
possessions  of  the  family ;  while  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  obtained  the  extensive  estates 
lu  Luxemburg.  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  The  fatter  also,  by  his  marriage  ^ith 
Claudie  of  Chalons,  added  the  charmingand  valuable  little  principality  of  Orange  to  Lis 
already  extensive  domains;  but  his  son  KenS,  dying  without  issue,  left  Orange  along  with 
the  Low  Countries'  estates  to  William,  in  1644.  William  had  hitherto  lived  at  Dillenburg 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  a  zealous  Lutheran;  but  on  his  becoming  the  mat 
j)Owerf  ul  lord  of  the  Low /Countries,  he  was  sent  to  the  queen  regent's  court  at  Brussels, 
iind  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  At  the  a^  of  15  he  l>ecame  page  to  the  cmrernr 
Charles  v.,  who  took  an  almost  paternal  care  or  him,  attentively  watched  the  develop- 
nient  of  his  character,  and,  satisfied  with  tlie  result,  took  him  into  his  inmost  confidence, 
niuking  him  the  safe  repository  of  the  most  important  secrets,  employed  him  in  various 
diplomatic  oflSces,  and,  in  1555,  promoted  him.  over  the  heads  of  ali  his  veteran  officers, 
to  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  French  frontier.  In  all  these  various  situ- 
ations, William  acquitted  himself  completely  to  his  patron's  satisfaction ;  displaying  acute 
intelligence,  sound  Judgment,  and  a  precocious  knowledge,  of  men.  while  bearing  him- 
self with  a  grace  and  dignity  of  manner  tbat  gained  universal  esteem.  Charles,  on  bis 
abdication,  strongly  recommended  William  to  his  son  Philip  as  a  confidential  adviser; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  him  employed  to  draw  up  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrcsis,  and 
selected  as  one  of  the  four  hostages  to  be  given  to  France  for  its  fulfillment.  During 
William's  residence  in  France,  he  was  confidentially  informed  by  Henry  II.  of  a  secret 
arrangement  which  was  being  fonned  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  complete  exter- 
mination of  heretics  in  both  countries;  and  with  admirable  nerve,  dissembling  his  horror 
of  the  project,  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  oppose  the  execution  of  Uie  scheme  in 
the  Netherlands  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  On  returning  to  the  Low  Countries,  he 
l>ecame  the  leader  of  the  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  char- 
tered liberties  of  the  country,  agitated  for  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  troops,  opposed 
the  augmenbition  of  the  number  of  bishoprics  (a  pet  scheme  of  PiiiUp's,  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  which  he  first  incurred  the  bitter  dislike  of  his  sovereign),  and  finally  broke 
entirely  with  cardinal  Granvelle,  the  president  of  the  council,  and  the  willing  agent  of 
Philip's  tyranny.  Expostulations  to  the  regent  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  directly  to 
Philip  himsc^lf,  far  from  producing  any  gooa  result,  seemed  only  to  hurry  the  bigoted 
monarch  to  more  extreme  measures;  the  cruel  edicts  against  heretics  were  madesiill 
more  strincrent.  and  at  the  end  of  1564  the  inquisition  was  establislied.  William,  how- 
ever, steadily  refused  to  allow  these  oppressive  enactments  to  take  effect  in  his  hereditary 
governments  of  Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  though  he  did  not  join  in  the  famous  protest 
known  as  the  **  compromise  "  which  was  presented  to  the  regent  by  the  "  beggars,"  he 
supporte<l  their  proposals  at  court,  seeing  that,  though  maintained  with  somewhat  too 
much  violence,  their  aims  were  the  same  as  his  own.  For  the  next  few  3-ears  he  xvas 
y  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  impress  both  the  rulers  and  the  jieople  with  the  desirable- 
'  ness  of  moderation,  and  on  several  occasions  succeeded  by  his  personal  infiuencc  in 
repressing  religious  dissension.  Hitherto  he  had  labored  conjointly  with  counts  Hoom 
and  Egmont,  but  failing  to  convince  his  two  associates  of  the  rank  duplicity  of  the 
king,  of  which  he  himself  was  assured  by  means  of  the  spies  in  his  pay  at  the  Spanish 
court,  and  of  his  perfidious  designs  against  them,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate,  and  retired  to  his  German  estates.  Hoom  and  Egmont  were  seized  and  exe- 
cuted; William,  cited  as  a  rebel  (Jan.,  1568),  and,  on  the  ground  of  being  a  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece  and  a  sovereign  prince,  refusing  to  appear,  had  his  estates  confiscated, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  at  Brussels,  to  reduce  the  provinces  to  submission. 
William  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  most  luxurious  and  extravagant  manner,  the  splendor  of 
his  household  far  exceeding  that  of  his  royal  master;  but  now  he  effected  tfthoroujzrb 
retrenchment,  and  disposed  of  his  valuables,  to  equip  four  armies  for  the  invasion  of  tb« 
Low  Countries.  Two  of  the  armies  failed  completely;  the  third,  under  his  chivalrous 
brother  Louis,  was  destroyed  at  Jeramingcn  by  Alva;  and  the  fourth.  80.000  strong, 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  lay  in  Brabant,  unable  to  force  Alva's  army  to  a 
conflict,  till  want  of  the  means  of  paying  his  solulers  forced  him  to  retreat.    His  next 
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atUnnpt  was  made  in  1573,  and  tbougb  as  unsuccessful  on  land  as  before,  he  succeeded 
in  escitin^  Mollaud,  Zealand,  Gh^lders,  Overvssel,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  to  rise 
for  their  liberties;  and  was  proclaimed  by  these  provinces  as  their  stadtbolder  for  the 
king,  whose  authority  he  and  they  still  acknowleaged.  Meantime,  his  coadjutors,  the 
"  beggars  of  the  sea,  had  taken  drill  and  Flushing,  and  had  committed  heavy  depreda- 
tions on  Spanish  commerce.  But  ere  long  the  fortune  of  tlie  Spaniards  on  land  was  again 
in  tbe  ascendant;  fortress  after  fortress  fell  into  their  liands,  despite  William's  utmost 
efforts  to  relieve  them;  and  though  Holland  and  Zealand  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  lie  found  it  impossible  to  raise  an  army  which  could  fairly  oope  with  the 
enemy.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  breaking  the  dykes,  in  saving  Leyden,  though  Ant- 
werp and  Haarlem  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  capture.  It  wus  at  this 
period  that  William  openly  professed  himself  a  Calvin ist,  though,  with  his  usual  mod- 
eration, he  utterly  disclaimed  the  bigoted  fanaticism  which  characterized  his  co-relig- 
ionists, and  in  which  thev  went  near  to  equal  their  adversaries  the  Catholics.  Success 
still  attended  the  patriot  neet.  and  though  the  gallant  Louis,  with  his  brother  Henry,  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Mooker-Heide  (April  14, 1574),  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  Spanish 
finances,  and  the  general  detestation  iu  which  the  soldiers  of  Philip  were  justly  held, 
helped  William  to  hold  his  ground.  In  March,  1575,  conferences  were  opened  at  Breda 
l)etween  the  bellijrerents,  but  Philip  obstinately  refusing  to  yield  an  iota,  they  were  bro- 
ken off;  and  in  October  of  that  year  theproviuces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  pronounced 
Philip's  deposition,  and  gave  power  to  William  to  choose  the  country  under  whose  pro- 
tectorate they  were  to  be  placed.  Meantime,  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  had 
roused  the  fifteen  provinces  which  still  remained  loyal  to  Philip,  and  the  league,  known 
as  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  (Oct.,  1573J.  the  object  of  which  was  to  drive  out  the  foreign 
troops,  ana  establish,  at  least  for  a  time,  toleration  in  religion,  was  the  consequence^ 
This  was  a  brilliant  success  for  William;  and  though  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  new 
goverijor,  tried  to  dissolve  it  by  the  ••perpetual  edict"  (Feb.  12,  1577),  iu  which  he 
granted  nearly  all  demands,  William  succeeded,  by  skillful  policy,  in  foiling  the 
attempt.  War  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated  at  Gembloux 
(Jan.  31,  1578),  though  their  spirits  were  from  time  to  time  buoyed  up  by  an  occa- 
sional success.  The  next  governor,  Alexander  Faruese,  succeeded,  however,  in  detach- 
ing the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  league,  though,  to  compensate  for  this,  William 
obtained  the  signature  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (Jan.  28,  1579),  the  first  foundation 
of  the  Dutch  republic.  In  the  following  year  bis  two  faithful  provinces,  Hollaud  and 
Zealand,  after  having  been  nominally  under  the  sway  of  the  archduke  Matthias  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  proclaimed  William  their  sole  ruler,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  being  still  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  the  others.  William,  however,  after  his 
long  and  desperate  struggle  for  his  country's  freedom,  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy 
tbe  honors  of  sovereignty,  for,  on  March  15, 1580,  Philip  had,  by  Granvelle's  advice,  put 
a  price  of  25.000  gold  crowns  on  his  head,  and  the  incitement  of  this  magnificent  bribe 
produced  various  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  the  last  of  which,  by  Balthasar  Gerard, 
was  successful,  at  Delft,  July  10.  15S4  William  was  four  times  married,  and  left  by 
his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Effmont,  Philip-WUliam.  prlnse  of  Orange;  by  his  second,  Anne 
of  Saxony,  the  famous  Maurice  (q.v.);  and  by  his  fourth,  Louise  de  Ooligny,  Frederick- 
Henry,  who  succeeded  Matirice  as  stadtbolder  of  Holland. 

WILLIAM  L  (Fbbderick  Wilhelm).  first  king  of  the  Netherlands;  1772-1843;  b. 
Brussels;  grand-nephew  of  Frederick  the  great.  Under  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange, 
he  commanded  the  Dutch  army  till'  the  conquest  of  his  country  by  France,  soon  after 
which  he  went  to  Berlin.  In  1802  his  father,  the  last  stadtbolder,  gave  him  the  princi- 
pality of  Fulda,  with  other  districts;  but  they  were  taken  from  him  in  1806  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  join  the  Khenish  confederation.  Becoming  a  gen.  iu  the  Prussian 
service,  he  was  captured  by  the  French' at  Jena.  He  was  soon  released,  and  entered  the 
Austrian  service.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
he  was  declared  king  of  the  Netherlands  (including  Belgium)  in  1815;  and  he  exchanged 
Ills  territories  in  Germany  for  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourff.  Belgium  gained  its 
iadcpendence  by  the  assistance  of  France,  1830-82.  He  abdicated  in  1840  in  favor  of  his 
son  William  II. 

"WILLIAM  n,  (Fbedbrick  George  Lewis).  King  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of  William 
I.,  was  b.  at  the  Hague,  Dec.  6,  1792.  In  1795  his  father  sought  an  asylum  in  England, 
and  a  few  years  latter  went  to  settle  at  Berlin.  The  young  prince  studied  at  Beftm  and 
Oxford;  and  in  1811,  joining  the  army  in  Portugal,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  lord  Wel- 
lington, to  whom  he  became  ajt.  and  speedily  obtained  the  rank  of  col.  His 
bravery  was  conspicuous  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro  and  Ciudad  Roflrigo.  At  Badajoz,  the 
storming  column  iiaving  been  repulsed,  the  young  prince  met  and  rallied  the  retiring 
troops,  leading  them  anew  to  the  attack,  and  was  the  first  to  spring  into  the  breach. 
He  took  an  active  part  at  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the 
return  of  the  Orange  family  to  the  Netherlands,  William  I.  made  him  commander  of  the 
army.  The  last  campaign  of  Napoleon  brought  the  prince  again  into  active  service, 
and  he  gained  fresh  laurels  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded.  The 
prince  of  Orance  married,  Feb.  26,  1816,  Anna  Paulowna,  youngest  sister  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.    When  the  Belgian  revolution  began,  in  1880,  he  was 
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called  again  into  public  life;  and,  as  governor  of  the  loyal  districts,  tried  by  concessions 
to  allay  the  storm,  but  the  provisional  government  at  Brussels  was  not  to  be  satisfied, 
and  having  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  the  prince  was  recalled.  Ic 
July  he  took  command  of  the  army,  and  pushed  to  the  center  of  Belgium;  when,  at 
Louvain,  his  victorious  course  wajs  mterrupted  by  Fi-ench  intervention,  and  the  Dutch 
aimy  retired  to  the  north.  Having  more  liberal  views  than  were  then  common,  tbu 
prince  took  little  share  in  state  aftairs,  and  spent  his  life  chiefly  at  Tilburg,  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  observation.  On  the  abdication  of  William  I.  (see  NtnrHEB- 
LANDS),  the  prince  of  Orange  assumed  the  reigns  of  government  (1840)  as  William  II. 
The  political  movements  of  1848  were  felt  in  tfie  Netherlands,  as  in  other  countries;  auil 
the  ministerial  plans  of  reform  not  having  satisfied  the  party  of  progress,  the  king  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  sanction  whatever  changes  in  the  constitution  were  tbuuglit 
necessaiy,  and  the  storm  was  averted.  The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  Nov.  3, 
lt>48.  William  died  on  Mar.  17,  1849,  regretted  by  all  ranks.  He  was  marshal  in  the 
British  army,  and  held  a  multitude  of  European  orders. — See  Het  Leven,  van  WUUm  II., 
door  J.  J.  Abbiuk;  also  the  same  by  Bosscha. 

WILLIAM  m.  (Alexander  Paul  FjIEDERIcb:  Lewis),  reigning  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  b.  Feb.  19,  1817,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
William  II.,  in  1849.  The  kingdom  has  since  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace;  material 
prosperity  has  increased,  and  the  public  debt  has  been  considerably  reduced.  William's 
reign  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  for  undertakincs  which  contnbute  to  the  true  trreat- 
ness  of  a  nation.  The  drainage  of  the  Haarlem  laKC  (q.v.)  was  completed  in  1853,  re- 
niovibg  an  ever-enlarging  enemy,  and  adding  nearly  60,000  acres  to  the  wealtli-prodnc- 
i  jg  power  of  the  country.  In  186S  the  slaves  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  colonies  were 
emancipated,  under  wise  restrictions.  Railways  have  been  extensively  constructed;  the 
waterway  to  Rotterdam  is  being  improved;  ana  the  isthmus  of  Holland  has  been  cut  by  a 
canal,  which  is  continued  through  the  Ij.  and  when  completed  will  admit  vessel* draw- 
ing 22  ft.  direct  to  Amsterdam ;  while  two  piers  have  been  built  into  the  North  sea  to 
form  a  harbor.  While  prince  of  Orange,  William  married,  June  18,  1839,  the  prince^a 
Sophia  Frederica  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  king  William  I,  of  Wurtemlwrg.  Tbcy 
have  two  sons— William  Nicholas  Alexander  Frederick  Charle?  Henry,  prince  of  Oranirc, 
b.  Sept.  4,  1840;  and  William  Alexander  Charles  Henry  Frederick,  b.  Aug.  25,  1851. 

WILLIAM  I.  (Ger.  Friedrich-Ludwio  Wtlhblm),  King  of  Prussia,  and,  since  1871, 
emperor  of  Germany,  is  the  second  son  of  Frederick  William  HI,  and  was  b.  Mar.  23, 
1797.  He  joined  the  array  at  an  early  age,  and  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of  1813- 
14 against  France.  On  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother,"Frederick  William  IV.  (q.v.), 
to  the  throne  in  1840,  William  became  governor  of  Pomerania.  and  afterward  sat  in  the 
Pussian  diet,  and  vigorously  supportedthe  absolutist  party.  In  consequence,  he  was  so 
mucli  disliked  by  the  people  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1648  he  had  to 
flee  to  England;  though  he  returned  some  months  after,  and  was  elected  to  the  national 
assembly.  However,  f  mm  this  time  he  interfered  little  in  the  quarrels  between  the  con- 
stitutionalists and  absolutists,  thouc:h  he  gladly  accepted  the  command  of  the  troops  iWsr 
patched  to  put  down  the  risino;  in  Baden;  and  in  Oct.,  1857,  the  king  having  become 
incapacitated  for  business,  William  was  commissioned  to  act  as  regent,  a  commission 
renewed  fron^  time  to  time  till  his  permanent  installation  in  Oct.,  1858.  At  this  time  he 
was  very  popular  in  Prussia,  owing*  to  his  supposed  opposition  to  some  of  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  to  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  conjoint  action  with 
Britain  and  France  in  the  war  of  1854;  and  his  election' as  regent  was  consequently  op- 
posed by  the  aristocratic  and  pietistic  parties,  who  were,  on  his  elevation,  dismij^edYrora 
power,  and  a  more  liberal  ministry  formed.  On  Jan.  2,  1881,  William  ascended  the 
throne;  and  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  Oct.  18.  following,  he  himself  put  the  crown 
on  his  head,  declaring  that  he  **  ruled  by  the  favor  of  God,  and  of  no  one  else."  The 
result  of  the  elections  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  were  being  carried  on  nt  the 
same  time,  being  much  in  favor  of  the  liberal  party, William,  who  was  quite  astonisheil 
at  the  fact  of  the  party  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  opponents  of  the  crown  having  a 
majority,  attributed  it  to  the  intrigues  of  secret  enemies;  and  in  his  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  tlie  chambers,  saying  that  he  **  never  could  permit  the  progressive  developraent  of 
our  inner  political  life  to  question  or  to  endanger  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  power 
of  Prussia,"  disclosed  the  principle  of  his  policy,  a  policy  which,  with  all  the  unflagging 
perseverance  and  unconquerable  obstinacy  which  characterize  men,  like  him,  of  thorbuirh 
honesty,  unflinching  flrmness,  and  considerable  narrow-mindedness,  he  has  since  unn*- 
mittingly  pursued.  The  flrst  chamber  which  sat  after  bis  coronation  was  dissolyetl. 
despite  the  protest  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members;  but  the  succeeding  elections 
further  increased  the  lilieral  majority;  and  though  some  popular  measures  were  broucbt 
forwanl,  and  some  obnoxious  taxes  abolished,  the  new  chamber  proved  as  refractory  as 
its  predecessor,  and  refused  its  consent  to  the  extensive  changes  in  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary system  (the  king's  pet  scheme),  and  to  the  raising  of  money  by  loan,  to  be  applied 
for  that  and  other  ministerial  projects,  till  its  constitutional  powers  were  fully  acknowl- 
edged. On  Sept.  22, 18fl2,  herr  von  Bismarck-SchOnhausen,  formerly  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  was  made  prime  minister;  and  the  deputies  having  not  only  rejected  the  minis- 
terial budget,  but  resolved  that  the  expenditure  of  moneys  not  sanctioned  by  them  was 
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1.  breach  of  the  constitution,  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  Oct.  14,  the  king  declaring 
3y  message  that  as  the  three  estates  could  not  agree,  he  should  contiuue  to  do 
lis  dutjr  to  his  people,  without  regard  to  '*  these  pieces  of  paper  called  constitu- 
:ions,''  in  wjiich  he  had  no  faith.  The  uumber  of  the  liberals  was  further  increased 
n  the  following  year,  and  the  contest  continued;  the  deputies  displaying  the  same 
irmness  and  extreme  moderation  as  before;  while  the  king  and  his  ministers  made 
t  plainly  understood  that  if  the  lower  chamber  did  what  the  government  asked 
t  to  do,  all  would  be  well;  but  if  not,  the  king  would  **do  his  duty"  without  its 
lid.  However,  this  strife  between  the  old  feudal  and  the  modern  liberal  doc- 
:rines  was  shelved  at  the  close  of  1868,  by  the  able  strategy  of  Bismarck,  wlio  revived 
:heold  dispute  with  Denmark  regarding  its  government  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  by 
Torcing  Austria  to  conjoint  action,  contrived  to  make  the  question  one  of  "German 
merest.  See  Sleswick.  Then  came  the  war  (see  Germany)  between  Pnisfiaand  Aus- 
:ria.  William  became  the  head  of  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1867.  At  Ems, 
n  July,  1870,  took  place  the  memorable  interviews  between  William  and  the  French 
imbassador,  Benedetti,  which  ended  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  William  accompanied  the 
lirmy,  and  commanded  at  the  decisive  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  of  Sedan.  On  Jan.  18, 
1871,  Wiliram  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany  in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings  at 
V'ersailles;  and  now,  as  if  completely  to  re-habilitate  the  old  imperial  title,  the  ancient 
enmity  between  pope  and  emperor  has  been  fully  revived  by  the  recent  educational 
measures  of  the  German. government  In  May,  1878,  the  emperor  was  twice  shot  at, 
being  seriously  wounded  the  second  time.  These  attempts  were  attributed,  directly-  or 
indirectly,  to  socialist  influence,  and  have  led  to  legislation  tending  to  repress  socialism. 
William  married,  June  11,  1839,  Maria  Louisa  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  whom  he  has  issue 
Frederick  William  (q.v.),  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia;  and  Louisa,  the  present  grand- 
iuchess  of  Baden. 

WILLIAM  THE  Silent.    See  William,  Prince  op  Orange,  ante, 

WILLIAM  AKD  MABY  COLLEGE,  next  to  Harvard  college,  the  oldest  institution  of 
learning  in  America,  was  established  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,,  1693,  and  endowed  with 
lands,  and  placed  under/ the  patronage  of  the  kinc;  and  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
tmstees  of  the  hon.  R.  Boyle,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left  his  personal  estate  for 
''charitable  and  pious  uses,"  presented  a  great  part  of  it  to  this  college  for  the  education 
of  Indians.  At  the  revolution  it  lost  most  of  its  possessions,  half  the  students  entered 
the  army,  and  the  French  troops  occupied  its  buildings  as  a  hospital.  Here  were  edu- 
cated presidents  Jefferson,  Maoison,  and  Monroe,  chief -justice  Marshall,  and  gen.  Scott. 
In  1875-76  there  were  7  instructors  and  86  students. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE  {ante\  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is  after  Harvard, 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  chartered  by  William  and  Mary  in  1693. 
In  1619  grants  of  land  for  a  college  near  Richmond,  Va.,  had  been  obtained,  but  the  de- 
sign was  frustrated  by  the  Indian  massacre  of  1632.  In  1660  the  grants  of  laud  were 
renewed;  but  not  until  1698  was  a  royal  charter  and  endowment  secured.  The  institu- 
tion was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  Virginia;  and  by  its  charter  was  entitled  to  a 
penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  V  irginia  and  Maryland.  In  1766  these  privi- 
lofires  were  worth  more  than  $6,000  per  annum,  but  the  revolution  cut  them  off.  Until 
1776,  also,  it  shared  with  Harvard  the  interest  of  a  fund  left  for  educational  purposes  bjr 
the  hon.  Robert  I3oyle.  Wliile  the  institution  suffered  such  losses  by  the  revolution,  it 
Avas  a  cordial  advocate  of  it.  Itself  a  result  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  its  students  were 
enthu8ia.stic  friends  of  that  of  1776.  George  Washington,  having  been  examined  by  it, 
Tvas  made  one  of  its  surveyors.  One  of  its  graduates  (Jefferson)  wrote  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Several  of  them  signed  it;  and  many  more  maintained  it  in  war  and 
atlorued  it  by  distinguished  services  in  time  of  peace.  Besides  the  losses  suffered  in  two 
wars,  the  college  buildings  have  been  three  times  destroyed  by  fire.  The  institution 
maintains  its  existence  in  the  midst  of  obstacles,  and  hopes  for  future  success.  In  1879 
it  reported  6  instructors  and  85  students  in  the  collegiate  department. 

WILLIAMS,  a  co.  ha  n.w.  Dakota;  on  the  Missouri  riv«r;  2.600  sq.  miles. 

WILLIAMS,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.w.  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana  and  Michigan ;  600 
sq.  ra.;  pop.  '80,  23,821.    Co.  seat,  Bryan. 

WILLIAMS,  ALPHEtTs  Stakkey,  1810--78,  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  1831.  stud- 
ied law  and  practiced  in  Detroit,  where  he  was  also  for  some  years,  judge  of  probate, 
and  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and,  from  1849-68,  postmaster.  He  served  as  lieut.col.  of 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  1861  was  commissioned  brig. gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
in  1 862  took  command  of  the  1st  division  of  Banks's  cOrps.  At  Cedar  mountain  his  troops 
held  the  field  until  a  third  were  disabled.  Gen.  Williams  held  commands  also  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg.  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the 
march  to  the  sea,  where  he  led  the  20th  corps.  He  was  U.*  S.  minister  at  San  Salvador, 
1866-69. 

WILLIAMS,  Eleazah,  1787-1858,  thought  to  be  a  grandson  of  Eunice,  daughter  of 
John  Williams,  the  '*  redeemed  captive";  was  educated  by  friends  of  the  family  at  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. ;  was  a  secret  a^ent  of  the  United  States  among  the  Canadian  Indians  m 
the  war  of  1812;  became  an  Episcopal  minister,  1826,  and  was  employed  ameng^he  In- « 
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dians  at  Green  bay.  About  1843  he  declared  himself  the  "  lost  dauphin  of  France,"  who 
had  been  carried  secretly  from  prison  in  Paris,  and  brought  to  America.  This  claim  was 
ingeniously  advocated  by  the  rev.  J.  H.  Hanson,  in  Puinam'9  M<mthly  (1858),  and  after- 
^vard  in  a  volume  entitled,  The  Lost  Prince.  Those  who  believed  the  story  thought  that 
he  had  a  decidedly  Bourbon  countenance;  others  regarded  him  as  a  good  fookinghali- 
breed  Indian. 

WILLIAMS,  Elisha,  1694r-1755,  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1711: 
preached  at  Newington,  Conn.,  and  afterward  at  Wethersfield;  was  president  of  Yale 
college,  1726-39,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
and  a  judge  of  the  superior  court;  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Connecticut  re^meut  Id  the 
expedition  against  cape  Breton,  1743;  was  appointed  col.  of  a  regiment  raised  for  an 
expedition  against  Canada,  and  went  to  England  to  collect  the  pay  due  to  his  men. 

WILLIAMS,  Efhraim.  1715^55,  b.  Newton,  Mass. ;  at  first  a  sailor,  then  a  soldier. 
and  a  cnpt.  in  the  colonial  forces  in  the  French  war.  In  1750  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment a  grant  of  200  acres  of  land  within  tlie  limits  of  the  present  towns  of  Willianu- 
town  and  Adams.  Fort  Massachusetts  was  built  thefe,  and  be  w«b  put  in  command  of 
that,  and  the  other  forts  w.  of  the  Connecticnt  river.  lo  1765  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment sent  to  re-enforce  sir  William  Johnson,  he  was  ambuscaded  near  lake  Geurge  by 
a  force  of  French  and  Indians,  and  killed.  Williams  college  (q.v.),  was  eveniually 
founded,  with  property  bequeathed  by  him  for  a  free  school. 

WILLIAMS,  Helen  Maria,  1761^1827,  b.  England;  published  several  volumes 
of  poetry;  went  to  Paris  just  before  the  revolution;  wrote  in  favor  of  the  Girondins:  and 
was  imprisoned;  was  released  after  Robespierre's  fall;  returned  to  Paris,  1796;  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  was  again  imprisoned.  Among  her  published  writing  are  numeroifci 
volumes  relating  to  France  and  the  revolution:  translation  of  Paui  andvigiaia;  and  the 
well-known  hymn,  "While  thee  I  seek,  protecting  power." 

WILLIAMS,  James,  1780-80,  b.  N.  C. ;  settled  in  South  Carolina  in  1773,  and 
was  a  delegjite  to  the  provincial  congress  of  that  colony  in  1775.  Four  years  later 
he  was  appointed  col.  in  the  state  militia.  At  the  Imttle  of  Stono  the  same  year,  he  held 
a  command ;  and  he  defeated  a  combined  force  of  British  and  loyalists  at  Musgrove's 
Mills  in  1780.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns  at  the  battle 
of  King's  mountain. 

WILLIAMS,  jASfES  D.,  1808-80,  b.  Ohio;  received  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  became  a  farmer  in  Indiana.  He  was  an  old  school  democrat,  served  maor 
terms  in  the  state  legislature  as  representative  and  senator,  and  in  1874  was  elected  10 
congress.  In  1876  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  a 
contest  unusually  exciting  from  its  occurrin,^  in  the  year  of  presidential  elcctioos. 
defeated  his  opponent,  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  was  popular  vnth  the  working  classes 
and  had  a  studied  plainness  in  manners  and  dress: 

WILLIAMS,  Jesse  L.,  b.  N.  C,  1807;  one  of  the  engineeiB  who  made  thefii^ 
survey  for  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  upon  whose  construction  and  that  of  the  Ohio 
canal  he  was  engaged  1824-82.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  in  1887  was  made  bv  the  state  of  Indiana  chief  engineer  of 
all  the  internal  improvements  in  that  state;  and  ne  continued  to  hold  that  position,  witii 
the  exception  of  5  years  though  almost  constantly  engaged  in  railroad  constnictioD  or 
management  In  1853  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort 
Wayne  railroad,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  director.  He  was  a  government  director  ff 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  1864-69,  and  was  afterward  chief  engineer  of  tfie  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  railroads. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  1582-1650,  b.  Wales;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1608,  where  hf 
was  distinguished  in  a  wide  range  of  studies;  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor,  1609.  and 
afterward  to  James  I.  with  whom  ho  was  a  favorite;  prebendary  of  Hereford.  1612,  of 
Lincoln,  1618;  and  of  Petersborough,  1616;  dean  of  Salisbury,  1619;  and  of  Wt«i 
minster,  1620;  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  1621;  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1621;  preached  the 
king's  funeral  sermon,  1625;  offended  Charles  I.;  was  condemned  after  8  years' pro- 
ceedings before  the  star  chamber,  on  the  charge  of  betraying  the  king's  secretes  su*- 
Eendeoffrom  his  bishopric;  fined  £18,000:  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  1686-40;  releaseii 
y  the  long  parliament,  a^d  restored  to  his  diocese;  archbishop  of  York,  1641;  impris 
oned  again  and  released  1648;  supported  the  king  during  the  rebellion. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  1644-1729;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1688:  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1688;  In  1704,  800  French  and  Indians  broke 
open  his  house,  killed  two  of  his  children  and  started  with  him,  his  wife,  6  children 
and  other  prisoners  for  Canada.  On  the  second  day  Mrs.  Williams,  unable  to  pn> 
ceed.  was  killed.  In  Canada  he  was  treated  kindly,  and  in  1706  was  redeemed  with  tvo 
of  his  children  and  other  captives.  He  resumed  his  pastoral  charge  and  published  a 
narrative  of  his  imprisonment  the  title  of  which,  The  Bedeemed  Cc^w,  was  popularly 
applied  to  himself. 

WILLIAX8,  JoRK,  a  celebrated  missionary,  was  born  at  Tottenham.  London,  June  29, 
1796.    At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger,  and  during  his  apprvn* 
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iceship,  displayed  a  great  taste  for  mechanics,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
Its,  which  he  afterward  turned  to  great  account.  Having  become  deeply  religious,  ho 
ffered  himself  to  the  London  missionary  society  as  a  niissionarv  to  the  South  seai^. 
le  was  ordained  in  1816,  and  sent  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Two  months 
ftcr  bis  arrival,  he  was  able  to  preach  to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue.*  From 
iimeo,  he  soon  went  to  Huaheine,  and  afterward  to  Raiatea,  the  largest  of  the  Society 
roup.  His  labors  here  were  attended  with  great  success;  the  island  became  Christian, 
nd  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilization  were  introduced  along  with  Christianity.  Wher- 
ver  Williams  went,  he  not  only  preached  the  gospel,  but  instructed  the  people  in  the 
rts,  so  as  to  elevate  them  from  their  state  of  barbarism.  At  Raiatea,  he  heard  of  Rara- 
:>iiga,  the  chief  of  the  Hervey  islands,  and  thither  he  went  in  1823.  The  mission  which 
e  tounded  there  was  eminently  successful ;  not  only  Rjiratonga  but  the  whole  group  of 
lie  Hervey  islands  being  Christianized.  In  his  missionary  work,  Williams  made  great 
ise  of  native  teachers,  trained  by  himself.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
taratongan  language,  and  prepared  books  for  the  schools  which  he  established.  After 
pending  some  time  in  Raratonga,  he  wished  to  return  to  Raiatea;  but  the  island  in 
irhich  he  lived  lay  out  of  the  way  of  vessels,  and  he  resolved  to  build  one.  He  made 
11  the  necessary  tools,  and  in  about  15  weeks  completed  the  vessel  itself,  a  boat  60  ft. 
">ng,  and  18  wide,  the  sails  of  native  matting,  the  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  HibUcua, 
lie  oakum  of  cocoa-nut  husks  and  banana  stumps.  In  this  vessel,  during  the  next  four 
cars,  he  visited  many  of  the  South  sea  islands,  extending  his  missionary  labors  to  the 
•amoa  islands.  In  1834  he  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  four  years, 
uring  which  he  procured  the  publication  of  his  Raratongan  New  Testament  by  the 
iible  society,  and  raised  £4,000  for  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  a  missionary-ship  for 
'olynesia.  In  1888  he  returned  to  the  chosen  sphere  of  his  labors,  visited  many  of  the 
slands,  and  finally  the  New  Hebrides,  where  he  hoped  to  plant  a  mission,  but  was 
illed,  Nov.  20,  1^9,  and  most  of  his  bodv  eaten  by  the  savage  natives  of  Erromanga, 
n  the  shores  of  which  he  bad  landed.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  great  lamentation 
11  the  islands  which  owed  to  him  their  Christianization  and  civilization.  Williams  was 
emarkably  successful  as  a  missionary,  not  onlv  by  his  own  preaching,  but  through  the 
istrumentahty  of  natives  whom  he  trained.  Ue  possessed  m  an  extraordinary  degree 
lie  power  of  organizing.  His  mechanical  skill  and  genius  were  also  of  great  service, 
nd  no  other  missionary  has  ever  been  so  successful  in  making  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
lon  attend  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1817:  graduated  Trinity  college,  1835;  ordained 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  1841 ;  rector  of  St.  George's  church,  Schenectady,  N. 
r.,  1842-48;  president  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  1848-53;  assistant  bishop  of  Con- 
ecticut,  1861;  consecrated  bishop  on  Uie  death  of  bishop  Brownell,  1865.  He  is  the 
uthor  of  And&rU  Hymns  of  the  Hohy  CJiurch;  ThcmghU  on  iJie  Chspd  MrcuUes;  Inaugural 
discourse  at  Trinity  CoUege;  contributed  articles  to  the  Church  Eevieto;  edited  Browne's 
Cxjxmttan  of  the  IMrty-nine  Articles. 

WILLIAMS.  Jonathan,  1750-1815.  b.  Boston;  entered  business  life,  several  times 
lade  voyages  to  England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  waa  secretary  to  Franklin  when  the  lat' 
3r  was  ambassador  to  France.  He  resided  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  studied  the  sub- 
3Ct  of  fortification,  and  in  1801  became  a  maj.  in  the  artillery  and  engineers.  B3'  the 
ct  of  1802,  establishing  the  West  Point  academy,  maj.  Williams  was  made  superinten- 
ent  of  the  institute,  but  resigned  in  1803,  a  question  of  relative  rank  having  ansen.  He 
.'as  re-appointed  with  the  rank  of  lieutcol.,  and  made  chief  engineer.  From  this 
ime  until  1812  he  had  charge  of  West  Point.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  fortifications 
f  New  York  harbor,  and  planned  castle  Williams  (Governor's  island),  fort  Columbus 
nd  castle  Clinton  (afterward  castle  Garden),  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  here  prin- 
iples  of  scientific  military  engineering  and  fortification.  On  the  outbreaking  of  the  war 
f  1812  col.  Williams  claimed  command  of  castle  Williams,  and  on  refusal  resigned*  In 
SI  4  he  was  elected  to  congress.  He  published  Elements  of  Fortification^  1801,  and  other 
lilitary  and  scientific  works. 

WILLIAMS,  MoNiKR,  b.  Bombay,  1819;  studied  nt  King's  college.  London;  entered 
Oxford,  1838;  soon  obtained  an  Indian  writership,  and  studied  at  the  East  India  colle^, 
[aileybury,  gaining  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  oriental  subjects;  resigned  his  Indian 
ppointment,  returned  to  Oxford,  and  graduated,  1844;  prof,  of  Sanskrit  at  Haileyburv% 
344-58;  at  Cheltenham  college,  1858-60;  Boden  Sanskrit  professor  at  Oxford,  1860; 
isited  India,  1875.  He  has  published  A  Practical  Grammar  cf  the  Sanskrit  Language; 
Vn  English  and  Sanskrit  Dictionary:  Original  Papers  Slustrating  the  History  of  the  Appli- 
liion  of  the  Boman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages  cf  India;  Indian  Epic  Poetry;  A  Sanskrit 
nd  English  Dictionary;  Indian  Wisdom. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Holland,  1749-94,  b.  Md. ;  lieut.  of  a  rifle  company  at  the  begin - 
ing  of  the  revolution.  In  1776  he  became  maj.  in  a  rifle  regiment,  which  waspart  of 
tie  garrison  of  fort  Washington,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  capture  by  the  British.  Williams 
esisted  gallantly,  but  was  taken  prisoner.  As  soon  as  be  was  exchanged  he  was  made 
ol.  of  the  6Lh  Md.  regiment.  He  was  afterward  adjt.cen.  in  Gates's  army  in  the  south, 
le  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  in  the  army  under  Greene,  gain- 
ag  the  day  at  Eutaw  by  his  charge. 
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WILLIAMS,  RooBR,  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhodo  Iskndp  was  born  at  Conwyl  C&jo, 
Wales,  ill  the  year  in  1606.  In  his  youth  he  came  to  London,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  sir  Kdward  Coke  by  his  short-hand  notes  of  sermons  and  speeches  in  the  star 
chamber;  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Sutton's  hospital,  now  the  Charterhouse  school,  in 
1621 ;  and  on  April  80,  1624,  he  entered  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtidned  an 
exhibition.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Dutch,  and  was  ordained  a 
clcrgyaian  of  the  church  of  England,  but  soon  became  an  extreme  Puritan,  and  emi- 
grated to  New  England,  arriving  at  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1631,  *'a  young  minister,  godly  and 
zealous,  with  his  wife  Mary."  He  refused  to  join  the  congregation  at  Boston  because 
the  people  would  nut  make  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  been  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  England;  he  therefore  went  to  Salem  as  assisUint 
preacher,  but  was  soon  in  trouble  for  denying  the  right  of  magistrates  to  punish  Snb- 
bath'breaking  and  other  religious  offenses,  as  belonging  to  the  first  table  of  the  law. 
For  his  opposition  to  the  New  England  theocracry,  he  was  driven  from  Salem,  and  took 
reiuge  at  Salem,  where  he  studied  Indian  dialects.  Two  years  later  he  retumeti  to 
Salen-,  only  to  meet  renewed  persecution  and  banishment  from  the  colony  for  denying 
the  right  to  take  the  Indians'  lands  without  purchase,  and  the  right  to  impose  faithMoil 
worship.  He  held  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  require  a  wicked  person  to  swear  or  pray, 
wiiich  were  both  forms  of  worship;  and  that  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  extends 
only  to  the  bodies,  goods,  and  outward  state  of  men,  and  not  to  their  souls  and  con- 
sciences. Banished  from  the  colony  in  1685,  and  threatened  to  be  sent  back  toEnglajid 
iu  order  to  prevent  the  infection  of  his  new  doctrines  from  spreading,  he  escaped  in  mid- 
winter to  the  shores  of  Karragansett  bay,  accompanied  by  a  few  adherents,  where  Le 
purchased  lands  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  founded  the  city  of  Providence,  and  established  a 
government  of  pure  democracy.  Having  adopted  the  belief  in  adult  baptism  of 
believers  by  immersion,  Williams  was  baptized  by  a  layman,  and  then  baptized  him  and 
ten  others,  and  founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America.  Later,  he  doubted  the 
validity-  of  this  baptism,  and  withdrew  from  the  church  he  had  founded.  Li  1642  Le 
came  to  England  to  procure  a  charter  for  his  colony,  and  published  a  Key  to  the  Lfin- 
ffuages  of  America,  and  The  Bkntdy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Cunecicnee  Bit- 
cussed,  etc.,  his  chief  work" on  the  nature  and  sphere  of  civil  government.  After  return- 
ing to  Rhode  Island,  he  came  a  second  time  to  England  on  business  of  the  colony  in  1651. 
when  he  published  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Ifealth,  and  tJieir  Presej-taiioB^ 
dedicated  to  his  friend,  lady  Vane,  and  written,  as  he  says,  •*  in  the  thickest  of  the 
native  Indians  of  America,  in  their  very  wild  houses,  and  by  their  barbarous  fires/' al^o, 
2'Ite  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ's,  and  The  Blovdy  Tenent  yet  more  bloudy  by  Mr. 
Cotton's  Endeavor  to  icash  it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  At  this  period  he  cngaired 
in  an  experiment  of  teaching  languages  by  conversation,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Milton.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  in  1654,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  colony; 
refused  to  persecute  Quakers,  but  held  a  controversy  witli  them,  and  published  O&f^ 
Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrotces.  By  his  constant  friendship  with  the  Indians,  he  was  <>f 
crcat  service  to  the  other  colonies;  but  they  refused  to  remove  theur  ban,  or  toadmi: 
Rhode  Island  into  their  lengue.  He  died  in*1688. — See  Memoirs,  by  James  D.  Knowks 
(Boston,  1888);  William  Gammell  (Boston,  1846);  Romeo  Elton  (London,  1852). 

WILLIAMS.  Rowland,  d.d.,  1817-70,  b.  Enrfand;  graduated  Cambridge.  1S40: 
fellow  and  tutor.  1844;  vice-principal  and  prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  Welsh  theological  col 
lege  of  St.  David's,  Lampeter,  and  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff;  select  preacher  a: 
Cambridge,  1854;  vicar  of  Broad  Chalk.  1859.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  Essays  atid 
Eemeics,  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  arches  and  condepined,  1862,  but  the  judgment 
was  reversed,  1864.  He  published  Rational  Godliness;  Christianity  and  Binduisfu  Cm- 
pared;  Broad  Clialk  Sermons — Essays  on  Nature,  Meditation,  Atonement^  and  Absolutm; 
The  Ilebrcw  Proplieis;  PtMlms  and  Litanies. 

WILLIAMS,  Samtel,  iiL.D.,  1748-1817,  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Harvard  college, 
1761;  nnnister  of  Bmdford,  Mass,  1765-80;  Hollis  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  Harvanl  college,  1780-88:  lectured  on  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Vermont;  preached  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  178^96,  and  subsequently  two 
vears  at  Burlington.  He  surveyed  the  w.  boundary  of  Massachussetts,  1786,  and  the 
boundary  line  oi  Vermont,  1805.  He  published  The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vrr- 
mont;  was  for  some  time  editor  and  proprietor  of  T?ie  Rutland  Herald;  was  fellow  of 
the  American  acatlemy  of  arts  and  sciences;  contributed  papers  on  astronomy,  etc,  to 
scientific  journals. 

WILLIAMS.  Samurl  Wblw,  ll  d..  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  educated  at  Rensselaer  school 
Troy.  In  1838  he  went  to  Canton,  China,  as  a  printer  for  tlio  American  board  of  mis- 
sions, and  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Chinese  Repository  for  several  years.  He  soon 
became  well  versed  in  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into 
the  latter  tongue.  He  publislied  a  lesson  book  and  vocabulary  on  the  Chinese,  1841-44: 
and  in  1845  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  published,  in  lS48,  The  Middle  Kingdm, 
probablv  the  best  work  extant  on  Chinese  government,  geography,  education,  religion, 
and  social  life.  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  China  and  waa  interpreter  to  Perry's  expedi- 
tion to  Japan,  1853-^;  was  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  U.  8.  legation  in  that  coun- 
try; revisited  the  United  States  in  1860;  in  1862  was  secretary  of  the  rekin  legatk>D,  and 
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in  1875  again  returned  to  this  country  and  accepted  a  position  as  lecturer  on  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  in  Yale  college.     He  published,  in  1866,  a  Tonic  JXeUonary  of  the 
C/ane9C  iMnguage  in  the  Canton  Diaieet,  and  in  1874  liis  Syllabie  Dictionary  ef  the  OhineM 
Language,  a  work  of  great  philological  importance.    In  1881  he  was  elected  president  of  - 
liic  New  York  Bible  society. 

WILLIAMS,  Seth,  1822-66;  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  appointed 
lo  the  artillery.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Patterson  during  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  brevettcd  capt.  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo.*  He  was  adjutant  at  West  Point, 
1850-53.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rel)ellion  he  was  appointed  bng.gen.  of  volunteers. 
He  was  McClellan's  adjutant-gen.,  and  in  1864  became  active  Inspector-gen.  on  Grant's 
staff.     He  rose  to  be  maj.gen. 

WILLIAMS,  Stephen,  d.d.,  1693-1782;  b.  Mass.;  was  carried  captive  from  Deerfield 
bv  the  Indians  to  Canada  with  his  father,  the  rev.  John  Williams,  and  family;  redeemed 
by  the  French  governor  and  sent  to  Boston,  1705,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 
1706.  He  wrote  soon  after  a  narrative  of  the  captivity;  graduated  Harvard  collegia, 
1713;  taught  at  Hadlcy,  1713-14;  ordained  Congregational  minister  at  Longmeadow, 
1716;  chaplain  in  sir  William  Pepperell's  regiment  against  Louisburg,  1745,  and  in  col. 
Ephraim  Williams's  rcdment  to  lake  George,  1755;  visited  the  Housatonic  Indians  at 
Stockbridge»  Mass.,  and  est^iblished  a  mission  among  them. 

WILLIAMS,*  Thomas,  1815-63;  b.New  York ;  graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  engineers.  After  serving  in  the  Florida  campaign  and  on  the  frontier  he 
became  gen.  Scott's  aid-de-camp,  and  went  through  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  made 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers  in  1861,  commanded  fort  Hatteras  till  the  spring  of  1862,  an.i 
was  then  put  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  in  the  Ship  Island  expedition.  He  led  the  land 
troops  at  Vicksburg,  Jun6,  1862,  and  was  killed  in  August  defending  Baton  Kouge,  La. , 
against  Breckenridge. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  ll.d.,  1777-1861;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  1794; 
studied  law,  and  after  admission  to  the  bar  practiced  at  Manafleld  and  Hartford.  He  was 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1817.  In  1821> 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  Conn,  supreme  court,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  chief-justice, 
which  position  be  held  until  1847.  From  1831  to  1835  he  was  mayor  of  Hartford.  Hi> 
was  president  of  the  American  tract  society,  and  left  $80,000  for  benevolent  objects. 

WILLIAMS,  William,  1781-1811;  b.  Conn, ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  175L 
Attached  to  the  staff  of  his  relative  col.  Ephraim,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  lake  George. 
1755.  Settling  as  a  merchant  in  Windham,  Conn.,  he  was  for  many  years  town  clerk, 
and  frequently  represented  tlie  town  in  the  legislature.  He  belonged  to  the  Conn,  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  1775,  and  afterward  a  member 
of  the  council  and  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  the  congress  of  1776-77,  ana  was  again  in  congress,  1783-84. 

WILLIAMS,  William,  1788-1870;  b.  Conn.;  became  a  gen.  of  Conn,  militia  and 
an  eminent  shipping  merchant;  aided  in  establishing  the  Norwich  free  academy  by 
liberal  contributions  and  active  service  for  many  years  as  president  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees; taught  a  sabbath-school  and  maintained  religious  services  amon^  the  Moliegan  In- 
dians for  17  years;  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Seamen's  friend  society,  and  a  liberal 
promoter  of  Bible  and  missionary  societies. 

WIIiLIAMS,  Sir  William  Fenwtck;  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1800:  became  ensign  In  the 
royal  artillery,  1825.  From  1840  to  1843,  then  being  a  capt.,  he  served  in  Turkey, 
and  was  brevetted  roaj.  and  col.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Turco-Persian  boundary,  and  in  1854  British  commissioner  with  the 
Turkish  army;  he  wa»  with  it  when  the  great  victory  over  the  Russians  under  Moura- 
viefl  was  won,  Sept.,  1855.  The  defense  of  Kars  by  gen.  Williams  was  heroic;  and  after 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  his  conduct  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  k.g.b.,  a  bar- 
onetcy, a  pension  of  $1000,  and  from  Oxford  the  degree  of  d.o.l.  From  1856  to  1859 
he  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  subsequently  in  command  at  Woolwich  and  in 
Canada,  and  governor-general  of  Gibraltar. 

WILLIAMS,  William  R.,  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1804;  graduated  at  ColumUa  college, 
1822;  studied  law  and  practiced  it  one  year;  studied  theology  and  entered  the  ministry  in  Uie 
Baptist  church,  1831,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Amity  street  church.  New  York,  and  con- 
tinning  there  until  the  present  tims,  a  period  of  50  ^ears,  notwithstanding  repeated  calls 
to  more  conspicuous  positions.  He  has  been  three  times  to  Europe,  and  has  collected  a 
large  and  excellent  liorary.  Among  his  published  writings,  besides  many  sermons  and 
ndaresses,  are:  Miscellanies;  BeliffUmn  Progreu;  Christian  Character;  Lecture* on  the  Lor d^s 
Prayer;  and  a  History  of  the  Baptists. 

•  WniilAlCB  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  founded 
by  a  bequest  of  col.  Ephraim  Williams  in  1755;  incorporated  in  1798,  with  fur- 
ther endowments  of  state  grant,  and  the  privilege  of  raising  money  by  a  lotteir.  In 
1886  it  was  provided  with  an'astrononilcal  and  magnetic  observatory,  the  first  iu 
America.  It  nas.  since  been  liberally  endowed  by  Amos  Lawrencey  Nalhftn  Jackson,  C 
U.  K.  XV.— 29 
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the  eroTcmment,  etc.,  and  had.  Id  1875-76,  11  instructors,  ITOfitudcnts,  and  a  libnn'  of 
17,0(50  vols. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  {rLnte),  at  Williamstown,  Berkshireco.,  Mass.,  founded  in  1793 
by  the  will  of  col.  Ephraim  Williams,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  had  its  beginoing. 
however,  ai  an  earlier  day,  in  a  free  school,  a  part  of  whoso  endowment  was  derlvwl 
from  a  lottery.  The  legislatui^  in  1793  appropriated  $4,000  from  the  state  treasury  Ui 
purchase  a  library  and  apparatus.  It  is  not  under  the  patronage  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, though  most  of  its  instructors  have  been  Gongregationalists,  and  its  influeDfi* 
has  been  strongly  religious,  thotigh  in  no  narrow  sense.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
$300,000,  and  an  annual  Income  of  $40,000.  The  original  building,  now  known  as  West 
college,  and  used  as  a  dormitory,  was  erected  1790.  There  are  three  other  buildings 
usedas  dormitories.  Besides  these,  the  other  principal  buildings  are  Griffin  hall,  erected 
in  1828,  and  now  used  for  natural  history  cabinets,  lecture  rooms,  ete. ;  Lawrenoo  hall, 
the  libraty  buildinr,  erected  in  1846  by  Amos  Lawrence  of  B«iSton;  Jackson  hall,  pre- 
sented by  Nathan  Jackson,  of  New  York,  in  1855,  to  contain  the  collections  of  the  lyeeum 
of  natural  history;  the  college  chapel,  built  in  1660;  Goodrich  hall,  the  gift  of  hos.  J. 
Z.  Goodrich,  of  Stockbridge,  In  1864,  and  intended  for  a  gymnasium,  and  for  chemical 
and  physical  apparatus  and  lecture-rooms.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  also  made  pronuoD  for 
building  a  new  gymnasium,  which  will  give  enlai-ged  facilities  in  Goodrich  hall  to  tlie 
departments  above-mentioned,  while  providing  a  large  hall  for  concerts,  lectures,  etc,  in 
what  was  before  the  gymnasium.  There  is  an  astronomieal  observatory.  In  nattinil 
history  the  college  has  an  ample  and  valuable  cabinet.  The  geological  collection  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  number  and  perfection  of  the  ^i- 
mens,  but  because  it  contains  so  large  a  number  of  rare  fossils.  The  valuable  collection 
known  as  the  *' Wilder  cabinet"  has  been  purcbased  for  the  college  for  $8,000.  The 
botanical  collections  are  very  rich.  The  2K>01ogical  museum  contains  several  thousand 
specimens.  The  library  h:\s  19.000  vols.  In  physics  the  means. of  illustration  arc  ample. 
The  college  has.no  departments  or  schools  of  aft,  and  no  professional  or  post-graduaw 
courses.  In  1808  the  first  forer;gn  missionary  society  In  tills  country  was  formed  by 
students  of  this  college,  who  ha<l  devotefl  themselves  to  that  work,  and  the  formatioaof 
the  Americjvn  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions  was  in  great  part  the  resoh 
of  this  society's  labors.  The  society  of  alumni,  organized  in  1831,  was  the  first  associa- 
tion of  the  kmd  in  this  country,  f  he  history  of  the  college  was  published  in  a  vohime, 
in  1860,  by  the  rev.  Calvin  Durfee.  Number  of  professors  in  1880, 13;  of  students,  206: 
of  alumni,  2,544.    President,  Franklin  Cai'ter,  lately  professor  in  Yale  college. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  co.  in  e.  South  Carolina,  bounded  8.w.  by  the  Santec  river: 
1200  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  24,110—34,060  of  American  birth;  16.810  colored.  Co.  seal. 
Kingsti^ee. 

WILLIAM8BTCU,  a  city  of  Virginia,  between  York  and  James  rivers,  60  m.  8.e,  of 
Richmond,  the  site  of  William  and  Mary  college  (q.v.).  and  the  Eastern  state  lunatic 
asylum.  Williamsburg  was  founded  in  1633,  is  the  oldest  incorporoted  town  in  the 
state,  and  was  the  colonial  and  state  capital  till  1779.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between 
gen.  M'Clellan  and  the  confederates,  May  5.  1863.     Pop.  70, 1393. 

WILLIAMSBURG  (fii^nte),  a  t  and  co.  seat  of  James  City  co.,Va.,  near  the  Jame 
river;  about  50  m.  s.e.  of  Richmond;  the  site  of  William  and  Mary  college,  and  the 
Eastern  lunatic  asylum;  pop.  70,  1393.  Williamsburg  was  settled  in  1683.  being  ibe 
oldest  incorporated  town  in  the  state.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial goverament  and,  until  1779,  the  capital  of  the  state.  An  old  Episcopal  church, 
built  in  1678.  is  still  in  use.  When,  in  1883,  the  confederate  forces  evacuated  Yorktown. 
they  fell  back  on  Williamsburg  and  threw  up  works  about  3  m.  e.  of  the  town.  The 
federal  forces  under  gen.  Bumner.  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Hooker,  Kearny,  Btone- 
man.  Couch,  Smith,  and  Casey,  followed  at  once,  and  on  May  6  attacked  the  eneroy* 
position.  A  stubborn  contest  ensued,  lasting  from  early  morning  until  ni^it  In  tfiH* 
engagement  Hooker's  diyision  and  Hancoclrs  brigade  suffered  severely.  The  day  wn^ 
saved  by  Hancock's  feigning  to  retreat,  and,  when  the  enemy  followed,  ordering  a  ciaref 
which  completely  routed  the  part  opposed  to  him.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal;  sbont 
3,300  on  each  side.    During  the  night  the  confederate  gen.  Johnston  withdrew. 

WILLIAMSBUR(3^H,  N.  Y.    Sec  Bkookltn. 

WILLIAMSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  s.  fork  of  Salir^  river  and 
the  Big  Muddy  in  the  n.w.  portion;  483  sq.m.;  pop.  *80.  19,336—19,018  of  American 
birth,  358  colored.     Co.  seat,  Marion. 

WILLIAMSON,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee,  having  extensive  ledges  of  Trenton 
limrsione.  drained  by  the  Harpeth  river;  500  sq.nL»  pop.  80, 38,313—38,315  of  American 
birth,  13,860  colored.     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

*  WILLIAMSON,  a  co.  in  central  Texaa,  drained  by  the  San  Gabriel  river,  aod  Bnisbv 
and  Satado  creeks;  1100  sq.in.;  pop.,  '80, 15,156— 14, 386  of  American  birth,  1634ooloKa. 
Co.  seat,  Georgetown. 

WILLIAMSON,  Hugh,  ll.d.,  1785-1819;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  in  175? at  the  vairer 
Bjtj  of  PeoM^lnouA,  whare  he  who  profeMor  of  mathomttioi^  1700"64.    fie  punned  a 
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course  of  medical  studies  at  Edinburgb  and  Utrecbt,  aad  &et<^ed  ae  a  physicioD  in  Pbila- 
delphia.  Whea  in  London  in  1773  tue  privy  council  summoned  tiim  and  consulted  him 
in  regard  to  American  affairs.  Returning^  lo  the  United  States  in  1776  lie  became  an 
army  surgeon.  He  served  several  terms  in  conffiessv  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  tlie  constitutibn.  He  settled  In  New  York  in  1798.  Among  his 
writings  is  a  HUtory  of  Ninth  Ca^lina  (1812). 

WIT-LIAirSPOBT,  a  city  of  n.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  w.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
It  is  on  the  West  Branch  canal,  and  the  intersection  of  three  railways,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  great  lumber  mar^s  of  the  union.  It  has  35  sawmills*  13  planing-mills,  5  iron- 
loimdries,  and  numerous  factories.  Tiiere  are  32  churches*  7  baiika,  2  dally  and  7  other 
newspapers;  1  high  school,  and  8  publio  schools.    Pop,  '70, 16,030. 

WILLIAMBPORT  {ante),  a  city  and  oo.  sest  of  Lycoming  oo.,  Penn.,on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  SiisquefaaDDa^  900  m.  n.  w.  of  Philadelpliia,  and  a  station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
X9t%,  the  Philadelphia  aad  £rie,  and  the  Noffthera  Central  raiboaas;  and  on  Uie  Pennsvl- 
Vimia  eanal ;  pop.  '80, 18,984.  A  suspensioa  bridge  erossto  the  river  at  tliis  point,  and  the 
Busquehanua  boom,  with  a  capacity  of  d00|0<M),000  ft.  of  lufiabor,  extends  4  m.  up  the 
rxYW.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  hiik  and  p&oturesque  soenery,  and  is  a  pleasant 
summ^  reaort.  Its  charter  dates  from  1861.  There  are  7  banks,  %  daily  and  several 
weekly  p(^)erB,  32  ehurches,  10  public  schools,  and  the  Dickinson  seminary,  a  fire-depart- 
meut,  water-worka,  and  gaa.  The  maia  industry  of  the  place  is  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  over  two  biltiofia  of  feet  bein^  sawed  yearly;  then  are  also  sash  and  blind, 
carriago,  furniture,  and  rubber  faetoHes;  foundries,  boiler  works,  and  machine  shops. 

WILLIAMSTOWl*",  a  t.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  lloosac  river,  and  a  sttrtion 
on  tlio  Troy  and  Boston  railroad;  24  m.  e.  of  Troy;  pop.  W,  8.895.  The  place  is  noted 
for  ita  grand  mountain  scenery,  and  especially  as  tlie  seat  of  Williams  college  (q.v.). 
There  are  four  woolen  factories,  a  hotel,  weekly  newspaper,  and  8  churches. 

WILLIBBOD,  or  WUBSOBB,  Saint,  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  "apostle  of  the 
Frisians,'*  claims  notice  as  being  one  of  that  meritorious  band  of  British  and  Irish 
missionaries  by  whom  Christianity  was  established  in  northern  Germany.  He  was  b. 
about  the  year  668,  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  and,  although  educated  in  the 
monaatery  of  Rlpon,  where  he  received  the  tonsure,  wns  sent,  for  final  instruction,  like 
moat  of  the  monks  of  that  age,  to  the  schools  of  Ireland.  After  a  sojourn  of  13  years 
in  that  country,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  JViesland,  in  which 
some  of  his  fellow-monks  had  already  engaged  with  little  success.  In  690  he  sailed 
with  12  companions,  and  passing  up  the  I&ine,  arrived  at  Ultra jectum,  the  present 
Utrecbt,  «oon  after  the  victoi^  of  Pepin  over  the  Frisians.  By  Pepin,  thejr  were  warmly 
received;  and  Willibrod  having  established  the  first  beginnings  of  his  mission,  went  to 
Rome  in  692,  whence  he  returned,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  8ergiu8  I.,  and  con* 
tinued  his  labor  till  695,  when  he  again  visited  Rome,  and  received  episcopal  consecra* . 
tion,  t4)gether  with  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop.  Fixing  his  see  at  Utrecht,  he  converted 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  extended  his  missionary  colonies  from  that  center 
as  far  as  the  Danish  provinces;  and,  although  he  received  some  check  upon  the  death  of 
Pepin  in  714,  yet  the  successes  of  Charles  Miirtel  enabled  him  soon  afterward  to  resume, 
under  similar  favorable  auspi^s,  the  work  which,  after  many  alternations,  ended  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  Christianity.  Willibrod  died  at  a  veiy  advanced  age  in  738, 
at  the  monnjstery  which  he  had  founded  at  Echternach,  near  Treves.  His  festival  is 
Kov.  7.    See  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  chaps.  10  and  11. 

WILLIM ANTIC,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Windham,  Windham  oo„  Conn.,  on  the  New 
York  and  New  England,  the  Boston  and  New  York  Air  Line,  and  the  New  London 
Northern  raibroads;  pop.  '80,  8,265.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks,  hotels,  and  2  news- 
papers. The  streets  are  wide  and  lighted  witli  gas.  The  manufacturing  interests  are 
extensive,  and  include  prints,  silk,  thread,  metal  wares,  etc.  The  Willimantio  river 
affords  ample  water-power.  .  The  thread  manufactured  by  the  Willimantic  Linen  com- 
pany is  well  known 

WILLING,  Thomas.  1731-1821;  b.  Philadelphia;  educated  in  England,  where  he 
read  law  in  the  temple,  London,  but  returned  to  this  country  and  became  a  business 
partner  of  Robert  Morris.  The  firm  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  revolutionary  cause 
m  supplying  stores,  etc.,  and  also  fluauclally.  See  Morris,  Robkrt.  Mr.  Willinff 
became  mayor  of  Phihidelpjliia,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  delegate  to  the  eontinental 
congress  of  1775.  and  president  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1774.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  flrat  bank  in  the  United  States. 

WILLIS,  Francis,  1718-1807;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  took  ordem.  and 
in  1740  obtained  the  living  at  Greatford,  Lincolnshire.  It  was  said  that  he  had  a  remark 
able  power  over  tiie  insiwe.  He  established  an  asylum  at  Greatford,  and  took  a  doctor's 
degree  in  17o0.  For  his  medical  services  to  George  III.  in  his  Urst  attacks  of  insanitv 
he*' received  a  pension  of  £1500,  and  for  similar  services  to  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
£20,000. 

WILLIS,  NAfl'HAKiRU  1780-1870;  b.  Boston;  father  of  Nathaniel  P.  In  1803  he 
founded  the  JSoMiern  Argus  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  1816  started  the  fii-st  American 
religious  paper,  the  £o4(on  He^rder  </since  become  the  Congi*egaHs7wU$i\  with  whivh  he . 
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was  connected  until  1848.    Prom  1837  to  1857  he  was  the  editor  of  the  TovtlC%  Compan- 
p>n,  still  an  excellent  periodical,  of  which  he  was  also  the  founder. 

WILLIS,  Nathakikl  Parker.  American  author,  was  b.  at  Portland,  Me .  Jan.  20, 
1807.  His  father  became  the  publisher  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  said  to  be  the  first  relig- 
ious newspaper  ever  permanently  established.  Educated  at  Yale  college,  he  obtained 
in  1828  a  prize  for  Scr^^iural  Poetne,  On  the  completion  of  his  coUeffe  course,  he  estab- 
lished the  American  Mtm^y  Magazine,  afterward  merged  in  the  Jvrtfl  York  Mirr<n\  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  George  P.  Morris.  In  1880  he  visited  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Mirror  his  PeneiUings  by  the  Way,  Appointed  attachi  to  the  American 
legation  at  Paris,  he  had  favorable  opportunities  for  observinff  European  society;  and 
after  a  visit  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  returned  to  England  in  1885,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  a  British  ofiicer,  gen.  Stace.  While  in  England,  on  account  of  some  perso- 
nalities in  his  writinss.  more  oonsonant  to  American  tmin  English  manners,  he  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  capt.  Marryat,  which  led  to  a  duel.  He  contributed  to  the 
London  New  MonUUy  his  iTtMinge  of  Adwnitire,  also  publislied  in  8  vols. ;  and  in 
1889  returned  to  New  York,  and  published  a  literary  paper,  The  Corsair,  and  Letters  from 
Wider  a  Bridge,  written  at  a  beautiful  country-seat,  named,  in  compliment  to  his  wife, 
Glenmarv.  He  wrote  also  at  this  period  Turteea  the  Usurer  and  Bianea  ViseonU,  dninia.«, 
and  the  des(.Tiptions  of  scenery  illustrated  in  Bartlett's  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
1844  he  engaged  with  gen.  Morris  in  editing  the  Daily  Mirror.  His  wife  died,  and  he 
revisited  Europe,  and  published  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  PeneU,  1845;  returned  to  New 
York  in  1846,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  hon,  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  MnsBaclm- 
setts,  and  with  his  former  partner  estalSished  the  Home  Journal,  to  which  he  contribiitcd 
most  of  the  following  works,  also  published  in  a  collected  form:  in  1850,  People  I htve 
Met,  and  Life  Here  aiid  There;  1851,  Hurrygraphs,  Memoranda  of  a  Life  of  Jenny  UiM; 

1853,  Fun  Jottings,  A  Health-trip  to  the  Tropics^  A  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterrane*ut: 

1854,  Famous  Persons  and  Baces,  Out  doors  at  Idlewild;  ia56,  T/ie  Bag-bag;  1856,  Pa^ii 
Fane,  or  Paris  of  a  Life  else  Untold;  1860,  The  Convalescent .  Much  of  this  Mork  wa* 
done  during  a  long,  brave  struggle  with  what  appeared  to  be  consumptive  disease.  Mr. 
Willis  was  an  observant  and  thoughtful  writer,  discursive,  fra^entary,  picturesqui*. 
sprightly,  quaint,  and  graceful,  full  of  elabomte  ease,  and  ingenious  spontaneity.  lie 
edited  the  Home  Journal  (gen.  Morris  having  died  in  1864),  and  resided  at  his  romantic 
highland  retreat  of  Idlewild,  until  his  death,  Jan.  21.  1867.— His  sister  is  :v  popular 
writer,  under  the  jwm  de  plume  of  '*  Fanny  Fern;"  and  his  brother,  Richard  Willis,  is  a 
musician  and  musical  critic. 

WILLIS,  Richard  Stokrs,  b.  Boston,  1819;  brother  of  Nathaniel  P.  He  graduatinl 
at  Yale  cole^^e  in  1841,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  press.  He  has  edited  several  i>eriodi- 
cals  in  New  York,  and  has  written  works  on  music,  of  which  Church  Chorals  and  Chotr 
Studies  (1855),  is  perhaps  the  best  kuown. 

WILLIS,  Robert,  1800-75;  b.  London;  graduated *at  Cambridge,  1826.  and  took 
orders  in  the  church  of  England;  but  is  best  known  as  an  architect,  inventor,  and  scien- 
tist. From  1837  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
at  Cambridge.  Among  his  inventions  were  the  lyophone  and  odoutograph.  He  pub- 
lished sevoral  works  on  aixjhitectui-e.  contribated  many  articles  on  mechanics,  dynamics, 
and  archaeology  to  scientific  papers,  and  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  1621-75;  b.  Wiltshire,  Enelund;  graduated  at  Oxford,  1689.  He 
fought  as  a  royalist  in  the  revolution,  studied  medicine  auring  the  protectorate,  and  :it 
the  restoration  was  made  Sedleian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Oxford.  In  16  *3 . 
ht  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  11.  Willis  made  important  medical  di  - 
coveriee  concerning  the  brain,  and  published  two  treatises  on  the  subject — Anatomy  if 
the  Brain  (1644);  and  PatJu>logy  of  the  Brain  and  N&rwms  System  (1667). 

WILLISTON,  Samuel.  1795-1874;  b.  Mass.;  commenced  the  study  of  theology, 
which  he  relinquished  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  engaging  in  busims^ 
acquired  a  large  fortune  from  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  He  established  in  Easl- 
hampton,  Mass.,  Williston  seminary,  1841,  to  which  he  gave  |270,000,  and  bcqueathe<] 
$600,000;  endowed  two  professorships  in  Amherst  College,  1845-47,  and  gave  the  coTloire 
in  addition  $150,000.  He  has  three  times  erected  a  church  at  Eastbampton,  and  hns 
been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Mount  Holvoke  female  seminary.  His  total  gifts  and  leirsi- 
cies  amount  to  £1,500,000. 

WILLOUGHBY.  Sir  Hugh,  about  1500-54;  b.  England;  in  1553  made  admiral  of  a 
fleet  of  three  vessels  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  London  merchants  with  license  from 
Edward  VI.  "to  discover  strange  countries."  The  vessels  took  out  136  persons,  of 
whom  18  were  merchants  having  a  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  July, 
1558,  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Norway  dispersed  the  fleet,  which  was  forced  to  remain 
on  the  coast  for  some  time.  Two  of  them  went  into  the  harbor  of  Arzina,  in  Lapland, 
where  all  the  crews  and  passengers  were  lost.  The  third  was  wrecked,  but  a  few  of  her 
crew  escaped  to  Archangel. 

WILLOUGHBY  LAKE,  in  Westmore.  Orleans  co.,  Vt..  is  about  7  m.  in  lenirlli. 
and  has  great  depth.  There  is  a  peak  of  considerable  height  on  each  shore.  Wlllotighbv 
mountaia,  the  highest  of  the  two,  has  many  rare  planU.    The  place  is^a  summer  resort. 
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WILLOW,  SnlU,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  folicacea,  otherwise 
r(»garded  as  a  sub-order  of  amentacea.  This  order  or  sub-order,  to  which  the  poplar 
(q.v.)  also  belongs,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  flowers  naked  or  with  a  cup-like 
]K-viatith;  numerous  orules ;  a  naked,  kathcry,  one-celled,  two-valvcd  fruit;  seeds  with 
long  hairs;  leaves  with  stipules.  In  the  willows,  the  flowers  are  absolutely  nuked,  the 
stamens  from  one  to  five  in  number,  the  leaves  simple  and  deciduous.  There  are  many 
s]><>cie8,  but  their  precise  number  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  determined,  as  they  arc  very 
(iiflk-ult  to  distinguish  botanieally,  and  varieties  are  very  numerous.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  colder  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  although  some  are 
ifuud  in  warm  countries,  as  mlix  tetraspemia  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  another 
^pc'cies  abundantlv  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  Most  of  them  are  shrubs,  and  some 
are  of  very  humble  growth,  particularly  those  of  arctic  and  alpine  i-egions.  Thus,  8, 
ht)rhacea,  which  is  common  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  seldom  rises  more  than  an 
iuch  from  the  ground.  8.  arctiea  and  8.  polarU  are  the  most  northern  woody  plants. 
Other  small  species  are  also  found  to  the  very  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  different 
countries,  as  8,  Lindkyana  on  the  Himalaya.  Some  of  the  species  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  articles  Osier  and  Sallow.  Some  of  those  which  more  generally  receive 
the  popular  name  willow,  are  trees  of  large  size,  and  remarkablv  rapid  growth.  The 
wood  of  some  of  them,  as  the  White  Willow,  or  Huntingdon  Willow  {8,  alba),  and 
the  Crack  Willow  {S.fragilts),  is  used  for  many  purposes,  being  remarkably  durable, 
especially  in  damp  situations,  although  light  and  ^oft.  It  was  anciently  used  lor  shields. 
C'urk-cutlers  and  others  employ  it  for  whetting  sharp-edged  implements.  It  is  very 
tough.  U  is  used  for  niakine;  paddles  of  steamboats,  because  it  wears  better  in  water  than 
any  other  kind  of  wood.  Willows  are  often  planted  as  ornamental  trees,  especially  near 
streams  and  in  moist  grounds.  Manj^  kinds  are  also  planted  on  the  bunks  of  rivers  to 
re  lain  the  soil  in  its  place,  and  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  river.  They  are  the 
l)i'fter  adapted  for  this  purpose  that  they  grow  readily  by  cutting;  and  willow-stakes 
driven  into  a  moist  soil  strike  root,  and  soon  become  luxuriant.  The  twigs  of  most  of 
the  willows  are  very  tough  and  flexible,  and  are  used  by  coopers  for  making  hoops,  and 
l)y  gardeners  for  tying  espalier  trees,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  Thev  are  much 
iiH/'d  for  basket-making  and  other  kinds  of  wicker-work.  Bee  Osier.  Willow  withes 
were  probably  amongst  the  first  ropes  used  by  man.  But  the  young  shoots  of  many  of 
the  kinds  with  ovate  or  little  elongated  leaves  are  comparatively  bnttle,  and  ill  adapted 
for  wicker-work.  Willow  trees  are  sometimes  treated  as  pollards,  and  the  lop  usca  for 
fuel  and  other  purposes.  They  are  also  often  ctowu  as  coppice- wood,  yielding  a  great 
bulk  of  hoops,  poles,  fuel,  etc.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  arc  in  some  countries  used 
n<;  food  for  cattle,  and  even  dried  and  stacked  for  that  use. '  A  fragrant  water  is  dis- 
tilled in  the  n.  of  India,  from  the  catkins  of  the  Eotptiak  or  Oalifh  Wn^LOW  {8, 
Ef/yjitiaea).  A  principle  called  salidns  exists  in  the  bark  of  willows,  which  has  been 
found  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  sometimes  used  a  substitute  for  quinine. 
It  is  crystalline  and  intensely  bitter.  The  flowers  of  the  willow,  which  in  many  species 
api>e»ir  before  the  leaves,  arc  much  sought  after  by  bees.  The  male  catkins  of  many 
K|)(K'ies  are  very  beautiful,  the  prominent  anthers  being  of  a  fine  vellow  color,  or  as  in 
S.  purpurea,  of  a  rich  purple.  The  Wbepino  Willow  (8.  BcAyloniea),  (see  Wbbp- 
i.Nct  Trees),  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  a  native  of*  the  east,  now  much  planted  ia 
Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  pendent  twigs. 
AVhat  is  called  Napoleon's  Willow  is  a  variety  of  it.— The  white  willow  or  Hunting- 
don willow  is  by  far  the  largest  species  known  in  Britain.  It  attains  a  height  of  80  ft, 
anil  grows  so  rapidly  that  a  cutting  has  been  known  to  become  a  tree  of  80  ft.  in  ten 
ycius.  Its  head  is  much  branched  and  spreading,  its  leaves  narrow  elliptical-lanceolate, 
silky  beneath,  and  sometimes  also  above. 

WILLOW-MOTH,  Caradrina  cubmtlarU,  a  species  of  moth,  of  which  the  caterpillars 
feed  upon  the  grain  of  wheat,  often  doing  very  much  mischief.  The  perfect  insect  is  of 
a  mouse  color,  and  its  wings  are  closed  flat  upon  its  back  when  it  is  at  rest.  On  the 
upper  wings  are  three  transverse  wavy  lines  ana  some  black  dots.  The  under  wings  are 
)» -arly  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown  near  the  fringe,  and  brownish  nervures.  The 
body  is  slender,  the  autenn«  thread-like.  The  whole  length,  without  the  antennee,  is 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch.  The  caterpillar  varies  in  color  from  dull  ocherous  red 
to  dirty  green,  with  a  blackish  head,  two  brown  spote  on  the  first  segment,  a  wavy  line 
oil  each  side  edged  with  black.  The  chrysalis  is  bright  brown.  This  moth  is  oltea 
abundant  in.  summer  in  hayfields,  gardens,  and  barn-yards.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
gniin  through  the  winter,  and  draws  the  corn  toother  with  a  thin  silken  web  in  Fel»:u- 
ury  or  March,  when  about  to  assume  the  chrysalis  state. 

WILLS,  David,  d.i>.,  b.  8.  C,  1895;  graduated  at  the  state  college,  Columbia,  1847, 
and  the  Columbia  theological  seminary,  1850;  pastor  of  a  church,  Laurens  district,  1861; 
of  a  Presbyterian  church.  Macon,  Qa.,  1860;  president  of  Oglethorpe  university,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1870;  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  Washington,  D.  C.,- 1875. 

WILLS,  William  Henry,  1810-80;  b.  England;  one  of  the  founders  of  Punch.  He 
belonged  to  the  original  editorial  staff  of  the  London  Daily  yews.  In  1850.  in  associa- 
tion with  Charles  Dickens,  he  founded  HovMTiold  Words,  and  he  afterward  helped  to 
establish  All  Vie  Tear  Rounds  from  which  he  retired  soon  after  Dickens's  death.    He 
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published  some  of  his  contributions  under  the  title  of  Old  Leaver  OaOicred  from  Eouu- 
hold  Words. 

WILXIKGTOH,  a  city  and  port  of  Delaware,  U.  8.,  on  Chiistiana  creek,  aear  its 
junction  with  tbe  river  Brandy  wine,  28  m.  8.w.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Philaddpbia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railway.  It  is  a  handsome,  regular  town,  couunading  fine 
water-views,  and  hajs  45  churches,  a  town-hall,  k&rge  hospital,  Bt.  Mary's  Roman  CaU.o- 
lie  coUege,  5  banks,  18  newspapers,  and  manufactories  of  steam-engmes,  railway  cars, 
and  wheel  car  springs,  iron  steamboats,  machinery,  galvanized  irofi;  flour-mills,  pow- 
der-mills, etc.     Pop.  '70,  a0,841. 

WILMINGTON,  (anU),  a  city  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  the  largest  In  the  state;  tlie 
terminus  of  the  Wilmiufl:ton  and  Reading  and  the  Wilmington  and  Western  rail- 
roads; pop.  '80,  42,479.  It  is  on  the  high  grounds  between  the  Christiana  and  Brandy- 
wine  creeks.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  rigbt  angles;  the  chief  business  sti-eet  isllarlvei 
street;  nearly  all  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  the  making  of  which  is  one  of  the  indu'- 
tries  of  the  neighborhood.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  custom 
house,  post  office,  opera  house,  and  the  public  institute  and  library.  Of  the  46  cliurcLta, 
the  central  and  west  Presbyterian,  the  Grace  (Methodist),  and  the  church  of  the  Sacn-d 
Heart  (R.  C),  are  the  handsomest.  The  "  Old  Swedes'  church,"  still  in  use,  wascrecic^ 
in  1698.  There  ai-e  6  banks,  17  public  schools,  and  many  private  academic.'?,  5  daily  und 
8  weekly  newspap<?rs,  a  fine  fire  department,  gas,  and  horse-curs;  water  is  supplied  from 
the  Brandy  wine.  The  commerce  with  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West  Indies  is  ccn- 
Biderable.  Among  the  manufactures,  the  annual  products  of  which  amounfllto  nearly 
$23,000,000,  the  most  important  are  iron  steamships  (Wilmington  being  the  flrs^l  plrce 
In  this  country  where  they  were  built),  morocco,  caro,  carriajges,  paper,  iron,  bricks, 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  foundry'  and  machine  work.  The  city  was  foundtd  iu 
1732;  incorporated  as  a  borough,  1740;  and  as  a  city,  1882. 

WILKHrOTON.  a  city  and  port  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  n.e.  brarch 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  20  m.  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  extensive  intcroal 
navigation,  and  railway  connections,  and  large  exports  of  lumber,  tar,  resin,  turpeutine. 
shingles,  cottpn,  etc.  During  the  war  of  1^1-65,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  ilie 
confederacy,  and  was  frequented  by  blockade-runners,  until  it  surrendeied  to  gtii. 
Terry  in  1865.     Pop.  70,  13,446. 

WILMOT,  David,  1814^-68;  b.  Penn. ;  educated  at  the  Bethany  academy,  and  callni 
to  the  bar.  In  1884  he  began  to  practice  at  Wilkesban-e,  but  soon  afterward  ecttleil  in 
Towanda.  He  was  a  prominent  democratic  politician,  and  a  member  of  conguvs 
1^45-51.  A  bill  approwiftting  |2, 000, 000  to  buy  Mexican  territory  having  Iwcn  iulnh 
duced  into  congress,  Wilmot,  Aug.  8,  1846,  offered  an  amendment  ppoviding  'Mbjitaa 
an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  rcpub 
lie  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  neither  slavery. nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exM 
in  any  pnrt  of  said  territorv."  This  proviso,  the  *•  WiLoaot  proviso,"  as  it  was  aftenvaid 
(atUea,  passed  the  house,  out  not  the  senate.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  free-soil  campaigQ 
of  1848  Wilmot  became  a  republicau ;  was  U.  S.  senator.  1861-^3,  and  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  U.  6.  court  of  claims  ia  1868. 

WILKA.    See  Vilho. 

WILSON,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Verdigris  and  the  Fall  river;  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,776—13,162  of  American  birth,  80  colored.    Co.  seat,  Fredonia. 

WILSON,  ft  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina,  diiined  by  Moccasin  and  Content oea 
creeks;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  16,064—16,047  of  American  birth,  7,410  colored.  Co.  seHt, 
Wilson. 

WILSON,  a  CO.  in  central  iTennessee,  having  the  navigable  Cumberland  river  for  ils 
n.  l)oundary,  containing  extensive  ledges  or  Trenton  and  Nashville  limestone;  6t0 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,748—28^695  of  American  birth,  8,457  colored.     Co.  seat,  Lebanon. 

WILSON,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  having  the  Cibolo  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  draiiud 
by  the  San  Antonio  river;  abt.  675  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,118—6,419  of  American  biitli, 
908  colored.     Co.  seat,  Floresville. 

WILtOV,  AiiEXAKDKB,  Am^ioan  omithologist,  was  b.  atP&isley,  Scotland,  Julv6, 
1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  weaving-trade,  at  vhicli 
he  worked  seven  years,  amusing  himself  at  the  same  time  by  writing  versos.  As  soon  sa 
he  ^ivas  free  he  gratified  a  roving  disposition  bv  mounting  a  peddler's  pack,  and  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  take  part  in  a  discussion,  in  which  he  maintained  the  poetic  claims  of 
Ferrusson  against  Allan  Ramsay,  and»  in  the  same  cause,  wrote  2'Jie  Lau7'el  Dwfvkd,  a 
poem.  The  piece  by  which  he  is  best  remembered,  is  a  droll  poem  in  the  Scottish  diu 
lecL  styled  WeiUjf  and  Meg,  He  also  contributed  to  The.Beet  and  n\adc  the  acquaintance 
of  Burns.  He  was  prosecuted  for  a  lampoon  upon  a  resident  of  Paisley,  and  coudemued 
to  a  short  imprisonment,  ana  to  burn  the  libel  with  his  own  hand  at  tlie  Paisley  cio-s 
Detennined  tq  leave  a  country  where  his  genius  was  unappreciated,  he  sailed  from  Bel- 
fast for  America,  and  lanqed  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  July  14.  1794,  with  a  few  bo^n>\^'*i 
shlllinirs  in  his  pock«t,  wid  no  ncqujiiutauces.  He  jrot  work  with  a  copper-pl.nte  rri^  •  r 
m  Philadelphia,  then  with  a  weaver;  traveled  as  a  peddler  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  lifl- 
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aut  plaiti^  of  the  birds  attracted  his  attention ;  then  engaged  as  a  school-teacher  in 
*eaD6ylvania,  und  then  walked  800  miles  to  visit  u  nephew  in  New  York.  Tenching  a 
L'liool  once  more  in  New  Jersey,  ho  lived  near  the  botanic  garden  of  William  Bertmm, 
rho  was  well  acquainted  with  birds,  and,  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  his  studies  uf 
ature,  Wilson  resolved  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  birds  that  were  lobe  found  in 
Lmcrica.  In  Oct.,  1804,  he  set  out  on  his  first  excursion,  in  which  he  traveled  to  Niagara 
'alls,  and  wrote  The  Foregter$,  a  Poem.  In  1805,  he  learned  etching  of  a  Mr.  Lawson, 
rem  whom  he  had  already  learned  to  draw ;  and  was  employed  on  the  American  edition 
f  Re6*8  OyclapeBcUa.  He  soon  prevailed  upon  the  publisher,  Bradford,  to  undertake  an 
Lmerican  ornithology.  In  Sept.,  1808,  he  brought  out  the  first  volume,  but  in  a  style 
3o  costly  for  the  tastes  and  fortunes  of  the  period,  so  that  he  obtained  only  41  subscrib- 
1-^  in  tbe  eastern  states,  and  had  no  bettor  success  in  the  southern.  The  second  volume 
■ras,  notwithstanding,  brought  out  in  1810.  In  1811  he  made  a  canoe  voyage  down  the 
)luo,  and  traveled  overland  through  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  from  Nashville  to 
few  Orleans,  collecting  specimens  for  his  third  volume.  lu  his  eager  pursuit  of  a  rare 
pecies  of  bird  of  which  he  long  wanted  a  specimen,  he  swam  across  a  river,  and 
aught  cold,  which  ended  in  his  death,  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  23,  1813,  when  he  had 
early  completed  his  work — the  8th  and  9th  volumes  being  published  after  his  death, 
t  was  contmued  by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  4  vols.  (1825-33).  A  monument  was 
reeled  to  his  memory  in  Paisley  abbey  churchyard  in  1874 — See  Grosart's  Po&ma  and 
Miscellaneous  Prow  of  Alexander  Wilaon  (1876). 

WILSON,  Allen  B.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827,  and  learned  the  cabinet  maker's  trade.  In 
849,  having  at  that  time  never  seen  a  sewing  machine,  he  invented  one  in  which  the 
material  was  carried  forward  by  a  feeding  plate.  By  this  means  an  endless  seam  could 
e  formed  at  any  curve.  This  feeding  device  he  greatly  improved  in  1850  by  giving  the 
ougheneil  feeding-plate  four  motions.  He  also  introduced  the  rotary  hook  and  station- 
ry  bobbin,  the  special  feature  of  the  "Wheeler  and  Wilson."  In  the  same  year  he 
aet  Nathaniel  Wiiceler,  and  with  him  and  other  investors,  started  the  Wheeler  &  WiU 
ou  manufacturing  company,  the  Immense  works  of  which  are  now  at  Bridgeport, 
/onn. 

WILSON,  AuGtTflTA  (BvANB).  b.  Geo.,  1885;  married  8.  W.  Wilson  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
1  1868.  She  has' written  i^veral  novels,  of  which  JB^uto^  (1859),  St,  Elmo{imQ\  and 
nfeUee  (187S5  may  be  mentioned. 

WILSON,  Daniel,  d.d.,  1778-1858;  b.  London;  educated  at  Oxford;  ordained,  1801; 
ecame  curate  of  Mr.  Cecil,  180:i;  assistant  tutor  of  St.  Edmund's  hall,  1804;  sole  tutor 
ud  vice  principal,  1807-lS,  and  also  curate  of  Worton;  rector  of  St.  John's  chapel,  Bed- 
ord  row,  London,  1813;  vicar  of  Islington,  1^;  appointed  bishrrp  of  Calcutta  and 
letropolitan  of  India,  1832,  remaining  until  his  death.  He  belonged  to  the  low  church  . 
r  **  evangelical  school"  in  the  church  of  England,  and  zealously  opposed  some  of  the 
lews  maintained  in  the  Oxford  tracts.  As  parish  priest  and  bishop  he  wtis  distiu- 
uished  for  independence,  energy,  and  fervent  piety.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
7/irviiian"9  Struggle  against  8in  and  Death;  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  of  Christian 
>?ctn7i6  and  Practice;  Lectures  on  the  JEpistle  to  the  Gohssians;  Lectures  on  the  JEvidenees 
f  Chri^amty;  Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  Day  ;  Sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  Rule  of  Faith. 

WllSOlf.  Daniel,  ll.d.,  a  distinguished  writer  on  archeeological  subjects,  was  b. 
I  Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  cily.  and  was 
arly  attracted  by  antiquarian  studies.  He  had  been  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
•cottish  society  of  antiquaries,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  English 
terature  in  the  university  of  Toronto— an  institution  of  which  he  has  done  much  to 
acrease  the  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Among  his  works  are  Mmnorials  of  Edinburgh 
n,  the  Olden  Time  (1848;  new  ed.  1878);  Oliver  Cromwell  (1848);  Archcsologi/  and  Pre- 
istoric  Annals  of  Scotland  (1851 ;  2d  ed.  1863);  Prc-hi»toric  Man:  Researcfus  into  tJie  OrigiA 
f  dmlization  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  (2  vols.  1862;  enlarged  and  re  written,  3d 
d.  1876);  Chatterton  (1869);  Caliban  :Jhe  Missing  Link  (1873);  a  volume  of  poems  called 
\pnng  Flowers  (1875).  He  edited  for  'some  years  the  journal  of  the  Canadian  institute, 
f  which  in  1859  and  1860  he  was  president 

WILSOK,  George,  m.d.,  p.r.8.e.,  chemist,  brother  of  the  above,  was  b.  at  Edin- 
urgh  in  1818.  In  1846.  after  studying  in  various  lAboratories,  and  graduating  in 
lediccne  at  Edinburgh,  he  received  a  license  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  from  the  royal 
oWef^  of  surgeons  in  that  metropolis.  He  subsequentlv  became  lecturer  on  chemistry 
1  the  school  of  arts,  and  in  the  veterinary  college;  andi  in  1855  be  was  appointed  pn>- 
sssor  of  technology  in  Edinburgh  university.  In  conjunction  with  this  office  he  held 
lie  curatorship  of  the  Industrial  museum,  an  institution  which  owes  much  of  its  com* 
l"*nness  and  order  to  his  knowledge  and  skill.  Professor  Wilson,  who  had  long  strug- 
l<'i  with  illhealth,  died  in  1859.  Among  his  scientific  works  mention  may  be  made  of 
is  Text'bookon  Chemistry  in  Chambers's  Educational  Conrm,  Researches  in  Color-blindness, 
nd  The  Fiw  OcEteways  of  Knowledge,  Other  works  are  the  Lif^  cf  Cavendish  (1851);  the 
yfe  of  Dr.  John  Reid  (1852);  and,  along  with  Mr.  Qeikie,  the  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes 
1861).  There  are  also  several  poems  from  his  pen.  A  memoir  of  Wilson,  illustrating 
is  singularly  attractive  character,  was  published  by  his  sister  (Mrs.  Sime)  in  190^(-\(j  jp 
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WIL80V,  HoBACB  HATMAN,n distinguished Sundkrit scLolar,  Vfnah.  in  London,  intbcr 
ye«ir  1786,  and  was  educated  tor  tlie  meciical  profession.  In  180b  lie  went  lu  iiidsa  .a 
assistant-sur^on  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  zuid  in  a  short  timu  afterward,  ou  uccuuni 
of  his  proficiency  in  chemistry,  obtained  un  appoiulmcnt  iu  the  C<ilcutiu  mint  as  &£M»i 
ant  to  Dr.  Ley  den.  He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  uixi 
in  a  few  years  obtained  so  high  a  reputation  for  his  scholarship,  that,  upon  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Hunter  in  1811,  Wilson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  secretary  of  ibe 
Asiatic  society  of  Ben^l,  ou  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrook.  In  1813, 
Wilson  published  his  lirst  work,  viz.,  2' he  Megha  l>uta,  or  Cloud  Messenger,  a  Poem  in 
the  JSariskrit  Language,  by  Kdliddea;  translated  irUo  E/iglltJi  Verse,  with  Notes  artd  Illus- 
trations, by  H.  H.  Wiisc^.  This  work,  originally  pul)Ushed  at  Calcutta  in  1813,  WhS 
reprinted  in  London  in  the  following  year.  His  next  publication  was  A  Dietiottart/. 
Sanskrit  and  English^  translated,  amended,  and  enlarged  from  an  original  eotnpilatioa  pic- 
pared  by  Learned  Natives  (Calcutta,  1819-40).  This  work  proved  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  students  of  Sanskrit,  and  added  considerably  to  Wilson's  reputation.  His  works 
have  been  published  in  a  coLective  edition  of  12  vols.  (18d4r-70).  Amon^  them  &» 
written,  edited,  or  translated  by  him  arc:  ScLct  Speeitnens  oftJie  Theatre  of  the  liindwi. 
trandated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit,  8  vols.  (Calcutta,  1827);  I'he  Raghu  Vanaay  or  iiwc 
of  Raghu,  a  Historical  Poem,  by  Kdliddsa,  with  a  Prose  Literpretation  of  the  Text,  by  Pun- 
dits oftlie  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta  (1832),  edited  by  Wilson;  2%^  VisJin'U'Purdn'a,  a 
system  of  Hindu  Mytftology,  translated  from  the  Original  Sanksrit,  end  illustrated  by  Sotex 
(Lond.  1840);  An  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Laugu/ige  (Lond,  1841); 
Ariana' Antigua,  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (Uywl. 
1841);  History  of  British  India  froin  1805  to  1835  (1848);  Rtg-Veda-SanhUa,  a  CotUeti^m 
of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns \  translated  from  ifie  Original  Sanskrit  (1860);  A  Glonsary  sf 
Jtididal  and  Hevenue  Terms,  from  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  etc.  (1855);  Priticiphi 
of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Law,  republished  from  tlie  Principles  a)id  Precedents  cfihssamt, 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Hay  Maenofhten,  and  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson  (Lond.  1860).  Many 
of  these  works  were  produced  while  Wilson  held  the  office  of  assiiy-master  and  secre- 
tary of  the  mint  at  Calcutta.  In  his  official  capacity,  he  often  receivcjd  the  thanks  of 
the  government  of  India  for  reforms  in  the  coinage  and  other  services.  He  was  for 
many  years  secretary  to  the  public  instruction  committee  at  Calcutta,  and  took  great 
trouble  in  directing  the  studies  of  the  Hindu  college.  He  was  at  the  same  time  noted  for 
his  musical  skill,  and  his  talents  as  an  amateur  actor.  In  1883  the  Boden  professorship 
of  Sanskrit  was  founded  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  W^ilson  was  elected  to  that 
lucrative  post,  not  without  strong  competition.  Soon  after  his  atrival  in  England,  1j* 
was  appointed  librarian  at  the  East  India  house,  in  succession  to  sir  C.  Wilkins.  This 
appointment  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  professorship  until  his  death,  wbicb 
occurred  on  May  8,  1860.  He  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Mre, 
Siddons,  by  whom  he  had  severiU  children.  Wilson,  as  an  orientalist,  takes  rank  with 
sir  W.  Jones  and  H.  T.  Colebrooke.  Many  of  his  researches  are  embodied  in  papers 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Vie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  other  periodicals. 

WILSON,  Jambs,  ll.d.,  1743-98;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's, 
and Edinbutrh  universities;  emigrated  to  America;  studied  law  andpractioed  in  Readinjr, 
Pcnn.,  and  Annapolis.  Md.  Inl778  he  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  prominent  id 
the  discussions  preceding  the  revolution,  was  a  member  of  the  congress  of  1775  and 
strongly  advocated  independence.  He  was  also  a  delegate  iu  1783  and  1786,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1785.  In  1789  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  in  1790  became  law  professor  in  the  univei*8ity  of  Peuusylvanin. 
He  published  with  Thos.  McKean,  Commentaries  on  the  U,  S,  Constitution. 

WILSON,  James,  1795-1856;  b.  Scotland;  the  brother  of  John  r'Christopber 
North").  He  studied  law,  traveled  several  years  on  the  continent,  and  settled  near 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  and  published  several  l>ooks  on  various  branches  of  the  subject.  He 
Also  contributed  many  articles  to  Blackwood's  Mof/azine  and  the  quarterlies,  and  wrote 
the  articles  on  natural  Iiistory  and  zoology  in  the  BncyclopcBdia  Britanniea,  In  1859  Dr. 
James  Hamilton  published  his  Memoirs. 

WILSON,  James  Grant,  b.  Edinburgh,  1882;  emigrated  in  1833  to-  the  United 
States,  and  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  publishing  business  at  Chicago.  He 
served  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  has  since  lived  in  New  York.  Among  bis  works 
are  Illinois  in  the  B/^>dlion;  Life  and  Letters  cf  Fits- Greens  HaULeek;  Pbeis  and  Poetry  af 
BeotUmd;  Skete^ies  tif  lUustrious  Soldiers;  and  a  Biography  of  Bryant,  prefixed  to  the 
memorial  edition  (1880)  of  the  latter's  Family  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

WILSON,  Jambs  Harrison,  b.  111.,  1888;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1800,  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  topographical  engineers.  He  served  at  fort  Pulaski  and  Port 
Boyal;with  McClellan  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  at  Vicksburg;  through  the 
Wilderness  and  Shenandoah  campaigns,  and  elsewhere.  In  1865  he  commanded  seTcm) 
•cavalry  expeditions  into  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  captured  Selma,  Monf<romcr>% 
Columbus^  and  Macon.    Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  by  troops  undet  Jiia  cpmnuuid 
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le  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  left  the  army  in  1870  witii  the  brevet  rank  of  ii]aj.gcn. 
ie  has  since  engaged  in  railroad  management,  and  now  resides  in  Boston,  and  is  presi- 
lout  of  the  New  \ork  and  New  £uglttud  railroad. 

WILSON,  John,  1588-1667;  b.  England;  studied  at  Eton,  15G8-1603;  graduated, 
Cambridge. ^606;  obtained  a  fellowship;  studied  law  three  years;  uai^  ordained  in  the 
♦hurch  of  England;  chaplain  to  lady  Sciidamore ;  preached  at  Mortlake,  Ucnley,  Bum- 
led.  Stoke,  and  Candish;  minister  of  Sudbury,  Essex,  but  was  rei)eatedly  suspended 
)y  ihe  bishop's  court;  embarked  for  America,  1630,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  Win- 
lirop  and  others  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  landed  at  Salem.  3Iass.  At  Charles- 
own  he  organized  a  church  consisting  of  himself,  governor  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson, 
md  deputy -governor  Thomas  Dudley,  which  afterward  became  the  First  church  of 
Joston ;  was  ordained  teacher  in  this  church  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
>ers;  ordained  as  its  pastor,  1682.  In  1634  he  visited  England,  reluming  with  his  wife, 
md  the  renowned  Hugh  Peters  who  was  compelled  to  leave  for  non-con formity.  With 
governor  Winthrop,  Wilson  opposed  the  antinomian  sentiments  of  John  Wheelwright 
md  Ann  Hutchinson.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  troops  sent  against  the  Pcquot  Indians 
)f  Connecticut,  1686;  was  associated  with  John  Eliot  in  his  missionary  labors  among 
lie  Indians.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  zeal.  lie  published  in 
tCiigland  tiome  Helps  to  Faith.  In  America.  A  Latin  Poem  to  the  Maiiory  of  John  Har- 
vard; The.  Day  Breaking,  tf  not  the  Sun  Rising,  of  the  Gospel,  relative  to  the  Indians  in 
S'cw  England. 

WIL80V,  John,  famous  as  prof.  Wilson,  and  the  Christopher  North  of  Blaekw^od's 
Maffoaine,  was  b.  on  May  18,  1785,  at  Paisley,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  manufac- 
urer.  His  earlier  education  he  received  in  the  house  of  Dr.  M'Letchie,  minister  of  llie 
>arish  of  Mearos,  a  wild  moorland  district  in  Renfrewshire,  his  boyish  residence, 
vhich  he  long  afterward  commemorated  in  some  of  his  most  charming  essays.  After 
laving  been  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  care  of  the  rov.  Joseph  Macinty re  of  Glenorchy, 
II  the  Highlands,  the  love  of  which  became  for  him  a  lifelong  passion,  he  was  sent  to 
he  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for  4  years,  distiiiguislied  as  on  the  whole 
I  diligent  and  sucoessful,  though  somewhat  fitful  and  irregular,  student.  In  1808  be 
went  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  whore  he  became  notable  at  onoe  for  the  splendor  of 
lis  intellectual  gifts,  and  for  his  supremacy  in  the  various  athletic  sports — boxing,  row- 
iig,  running,  etc. — which  have  always  formed  a  not  Inconsiderable  part  of  the  education 
>cstowed  at  the  English  universities.  In  1806  he  signalized  himself  by  his  Newdlgate 
>rize  poem.  On  Vie  Study  of  Greek  and  Boinan  Aivhitecture  ;  and  the  vear  after  he  took 
lis  degree  of  b.a.,  that  of  m.a.  following  in  1810.  Meantime,  he  had  left  Oxford  and 
settled  himself  in  Cumberland,  attracted  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the  lake  country  and 
partly  by  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  intimacy  of  Wordswortli,  of  whose  genius  he  was 
ilroady  a  devout  admirer.  He  purchased  the  lovely  little  property  of  Elleray,  where, 
'or  some  years,  he  resided  almost  constantly.  Besides  Wordsworth,  there  were  available 
I)  the  district  for  Intellectual  converse  De  Quincey,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  (to  whose 
F«W^/irf  he  contributed  some  essays).  With  ail  of  them  he  became  intimate;  and  when 
ic  wearied  a  little  of  ** celestial  colloquy  divine"  with  them,  ho  soiight  a  variety  to  life 
n  measuring  his  strength  against  that  of  the  far-famed  Cumberland  wrestlers,  the  very 
sturdiest  of  whom  has  left  it  on  express  record  that  he  found  him  "a  vera  bad  un  to 
ick.'*  In  1810  he  married  a  Miss  Jane  Penn^,  a  Liverpool  lady,  of  great  personal  attrac* 
ions  and  much  amiability  of  character,  in  his  union  with  whom  he  found  the  main  hap- 
>incss  of  his  life.  He  now  seriously  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  in  1812  published 
lis  Isle  of  Palms,  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  wa&  followed,  in  1816,  by 
r/ie  City  of  the  Plague  This  work  showed  a  marked  increase  of  power;  but  it  is  ques- 
ionable,  despite  the  grace,  music,  and  tender  feeling  of  much  of  his  verse,  whether,  as  a 
)oet,  Wilson  would  ever  have  succeeded  in  developmg  the  real  force  of  his  genuis.  His 
rue  field,  however,  was  found  on  the  starting,  in  1817.  of  Blackwood* s  Magasdm.  Some 
^ears  previously  a  pecuniary  disaster  had  befallen  him;  the  fortune  of  £80,000  left  him 
)y  his  father  being  so  seriously  curtailed  by  the  misconduct  of  a  relative  as  to  necessitate 
he  breaking  up  of  his  establishment  at  Elleray.  On  this  he  transferred  himself  to  iklin- 
)iirg,  where,  in  1815,  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
md  any  opportunitv  of  practice.  As  one  of  the  briefless,  with  plenty  of  spore  time  on 
lis  hands,  along  with  his  friend  Lockhart,  then  in  similar  case,  he  lost  no  time  in  prof- 
ering  his  aid  to  Mr.  Blackwood.  The  astute  publisher  was  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the 
ralue  of  their  alliance;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  its  earlier  years,  Lock* 
lart  and  Wilson  were  the  soui  of  the  success  uf  the  magazine.  Presently,  Lockhart 
vas  withdrawn  to  succeed  Gifford  as  editor  of  the  (Quarterly  Review  in  London ;  and 
tVilson,  though  never  in  any  strict  sense  its  editor — Blackwood  himself  throughout  exer- 
•i.sing  a  severe  control-*became,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  more  and  more  identified  with 
lie  magazine;  in  a  certain  modified,  yet  very  real  sense,  to  all  intents  for  many  years  lie 
Das  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  under  his  famous  pseudonym  of  Kit  North,  swayed  it 
)cfore  the  world.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Brown,  deceased,  as  profes- 
or  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his  friend,  sir  W.  Hamilton, 
>cing  one  of  the  defeated  candidates.  His  real  claims  to  such  a  post,  tliough  not^to  be 
;e>mpared  with  those  of  Hamilton — who,  at  that  time,  however,  had  given  littley0fQDpg[^ 
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proof  before  the  public  of  his  coasammate  aocompllshmcnt  and  abiHt7-~hayebcen8ome- 
wliat  uuduly  depreciated.  They  were  uot  to  by  Hamlltoa  himselt  whose  opinioa  it  was, 
us  reported  by  Mr.  De  Quincey,  that  *'  Wilson's  philosophic  subtlety  of  intellect  was  uot 
the  least  wonderful  of  his  many  wonderful  gifts."  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  a  pro- 
fessor, though  somewhat  desultory  in  his  methods,  he  had  an  almost  unexanpled  power 
of  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  his  students.  Out  of  his  class-room,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  he  but  indifferently  succeeded  in  attaining  the  staid  ideal  proper  to  Uie 
learned  and  respectable  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  thus  somewhat  oddly  associate). 
He  was  the  most  ** muscular**  of  "Christians,"  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
singular  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  Scotch  professor  of  moral  science  taking  off  Iiis 
coat  iu  a  public  marlvet-place  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  on  some  ruflElan,  whose 
obnoxious  proceedings  had  done  outrage  to  his  nicer  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Though  seciulous  and  strict  in  his  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  professor,  Wilson  was 
loyal  m  his  adhesion  to  Blackwood,  and  his  contributions  to  the  magazine,  in  their  mere 
amount  enormous,  continued  to  form  the  main  part  of  his  activity.  In  1840  he  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  grief  for  a  while  nearly  prostrated  kirn, 
und  seems  to  have  flung  something  of  a  shadow  over  what  of  life  remained  to  him.  He 
continued,  however,  to  contribute  to  Blacktcaod,  thou^li  now  somewliat  more  intermit- 
teatly;  and  in  1843  he  published,  as  The  Becreaiiom  ofCh'mtopTier  North,  a  selection,  ia 
two  volumes,  from  the  mass  of  his  essays  furnished  to  it  During  the  session  1852-53, 
he  was  smitten  by  an  attaclc  of  paralysis,  which  permanently  incapacitated  Uim  for  tbe 
discharge  of  professorial  duty;  and  in  Edinburgh,  on  April  3, 1854,  he  died.  During  iiis 
last  years  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £SK)A  a  year  from  gorernment,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  literary  services.  Besides  his  poetry  and  periodical  writings,  he  published,  in  V^ 
a  volume  of  sketches,  entitled  LighU  and  Shadows  of  ScoUith  Life,  which  was  followed  ' 
the  year  after  bv  his  tale  of  Margard  Lyndmy,  la  these,  as  in  his  poems,  the  robusier 
side  of  his  mind  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  represented ;  but  the  tender  idylfio  grace  and  cfaium 
by  which  they  are  pervaded,  secured  for  them  an  extensive  popularity,  some  portion  of 
which  they  have  since  continued  to  retain.  In  his  miscellaneous  prose  essaysy  crilicsl 
and  descriptive,  and  most  especially  in  the  celebrated  series  of  dialogues  entitled  iTodM 
AmbronamjB,  the  true  power  of  his  genius  is  revealed.  Of  the  ^nius,  there  can  be  lUile 
question;  though  as  to  whether  it  has  succeeded  in  embodying  itself  in  forms  whicfa  are 
hkely  to  be  permanent,  there  may  reasonably  be  difference  of  opinion.  The  matcritll 
for  judgment  are  before  the  world  in  the  collected  (or  rather  selected)  edition  of  his  mis- 
cellanies, published  since  his.  death  by  his  son-lnlaw,  prof.  Ferrier.  As  a  msgtiillceat 
potentiality,  it  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  speak  of  Wilson  along  with  Burns  and  Bcoct 
as  a  member  of  the  trinity  (so  to  speak)  of  Scottish  literary  geaiua  Certain  it  is.  (hat 
nearly  as  eifectually  as  they  did,  he  stormed  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  l>cciiin?, 
in  his  later  yeai-s— the  great  novelist  being  gone — their  idol  and  accepted  literary  npre- 
sentative.  If  he  has  left  behind  him  no  work  sacred  as  his  lilenkrvinonamtnt,  tints 
much  was  almost  involved  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote.  Writing,  as  he  did. 
from  month  to  month,  for  the  instant  purpose  of  the  hour,  wise  and  steady  cooct'n'm- 
tion  of  his  energies  biccame  m'>re  and  more  difUcult  for  hiuL  Not  the  less,  wiion  oil 
reasonable  deduction  is  made,  he  holds  hi»  place  as  one  of  the  most  noUible  literary  fig- 
ures in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century.  His  rrmge  of  power  is  extraordinary;  tram  'he 
nicest  subtleties  of  feminine  tenderness,  he  parses  at  will  to  the  wildest  animal  riot  n\n\ 
tlie  most  daring  grotesqueries  of  humor;  and  in  wluit  he  terms  **  numerous  pro<c,^  ihe 
prose  poem  or  rhapsody — a  questionable  and  perilous,  though,  within  wise  limits,  a 
legitimate  form  of  art — he  may  be  hekl,  in  his  finer  passages,  to  be  at  this  day  unrivalc<l. 
Bee  the  affectionate  and  felicitous i/<f /?*<>*>  by  his  dausrhter,  Mrs.  Gordon  (1863).  A  selec- 
tion from  the  Koetes  AmArvsicuKB — Oamtdy  of  the  Noctm  Atnbro9iaru»^by  J.  Skeltoo, 
appeared  in  1876. 

WIL80V,  Rev.  John,  d.d.,  F.a.s.,  missiomuy,  orientalist,  and  for  many  years  on^ 
of  the  most  iufiuential  Euglishmen  in  Bombay,  was  born  at  Lauder,  in  Bcrwicksliiiv. 
Dec.  11,  1604.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  university,  he  went  in  1828  to  Bombay  a:«  \ 
missionaiy;  and  as  a  missionary — from  1848  onward  iu  connection  with  the  Free  churrh 
of  Scotland — he  continued  to  labor  2sealously  till  his  death,  Dec.  1,  16^.  But  his  e:ir)r 
and  thorough  mastery  of  the  languagies  of  western  India,  his  vast  and  scholarly  com- 
mand  of  the  literature,  the  history,  the  fuiths,  and  the  social  usages  of  the  races  of  Indin. 
combined  with  his  indomitable  energy,  practical  scnso»  and  insight  into  and  sym- 
pathy with  native  feeling,  enabled  Wilson  soon  and  long  to  exercise  a  wide  and  power- 
ful influence  usually  denied  to  the  missionary.  He  organised  and  extended  the  Scottish 
missions  in  western  India;  he  promoted  education,  le^  reform,  thespread  of  tolemtinu. 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  every  kind;  and  was  repeatedly  tnistoi  asavnluinl 
political  adviser  of  the  governor  and  gpvernor-geueral,  especially  during  the  erIsH  nf 
ls57.  His  linguistic  labors,  especially  in  Zend,  were  very  memorable;  and  as  n  msn 
Wilson  was  loved  by  all  classes  and  races  ia  the  community.  He  was  twice  president  (»f 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Asiatic  society,  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  Bombay  uulvfrf^ity. 
and  a  p.r.s.  Among  his  writings  other  than  those  connected  with  his  misslonnrv  work 
may  be  mentioned  T/ie  Farm,  SeUgion  iymSi)i  The  Lands  of  the  BidU  {19^1);  ao<f  India 
Thi-ee  Thovsami  Yean  Ago.  '  /  -  ^  „  ^i  _         ' 
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1VILS0N.  John  Leighton,  D.i>..  b.  B.C.,  1809:  graduated  Union  college,  1839; 
studied  theology  ut  the  seminury,  Columbia,  8.  C. ;  sailedas  a  niissionnry  of  the  Americjin 
x>ard  for  Africa,  1883;  avus  stationed  eight  years  at  cape  Palmas,  and  twelve  at  Oabo<in; 
educed  to  writing  the  Grebo  andMpougwe  languages;  translated  portions  of  the  Bible, 
lud  pi-epaivd  grammars  and  dictionaries;  returned  lo  the  United  States,  and  was  elected 
)ne  of  the  secretaries  of  the  9outl>ern  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions,  lie  has 
>ublisiied  Western  Afiica,  its  Hutoy,  Condition,  and  Prospects;  The  Agency  detohing 
ui  Wfdte  Men  in  Missions  to  Westei^n  Africa,;  The  British  Squadron  on  the  Coa&t  of 
^fHea.  I 

WILSON,  Petbk,  ll.d.  1746-1826,  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Aberdeen  university. 
^e  came  to  the  United  States  in  1763,  and  during  the  next  25  years  was  principal  of 
tcademies  at  Hackensack,  K.  J.,  and  Flatbush,  L.  I.  He  whs  an  ardent  patriot  auring 
ii©  revolution,  and  served  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  1778-88.  He  was  professor  of 
^reek  and  Latin  in  Oohimbia  college,  1789-1820;  published  eiUtions  of  the  Gi-eek  Testa*- 
ncnt,  and  of  Adams's  Afi^Hquitiesf  and  an  Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody  (1811). 

WILSOV.  Richard,  an  English  landscape  painter  of  eminence,  was  born  in  1713  at 
*incgiw  in  Montgomeryshire.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting;  but 
vhile  studying  in  Italy  in  1749  was  advised  to  forsake  portrait  for  landscape.  To  land- 
cape  painting  he  now  exclusively  devoted  himself;  and  before  returning  to  England  in 
755,  he  had  succeeded  ait  Rome  in  establishing  a  consideruble  reputation.  In  London, 
n  1760,  he  exhibited  bis  great  picture,  the  '*  Niobe,"  and  at  once  secured  rank  as  one  uf 
he  first  painters  of  his  time.  Another  celebiiited  work  was  his  **  View  of  Rome  from 
lie  Villa  Madama."  Failing,  Irowevor,  to  hit  the  general  tafite,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
be  picture-dealers;  and  so  straitened  did  he  frequently  find  himself,  that  in  1770  he  was 
lappy  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  librarian  of  the  Royal  academy.  By  the  death  of 
brother,  who  left  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  he  was  rescued  from  indigence,  and 
etiring  to  Llamberris  in  Denbighshire,  he  died  there  some  few  years  after  in  1782.  Of  hi^ 
umerous  pictures,  now  much  prized,  many  arc  familiar  to  the  public  by  engravings;  in 
he  National  gallery,  tliree  \gt\  fine  specimens  of  him  may  be  foujid;  and  several  others 
urm  part  of  mc  well-known  \  eruou  collection. 

WILSOir,  General  Sit  Rob^irt  Thomas,  was  bom  in  the  year  1777  in  London,  whcr« 
lis  father  was  a  painter.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  afterward  at  Win- 
hester,  and  when  scarcely  17  he  joined  the  15th  light  dnu^oons,  then  serving  under 
he  duke  of  York  in  Belgium,  and  took  part  in  some  sharp  service,  in  which  the  regiment 
reatly  distinguished  itself.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  married  to  a 
idy  of  great  beauty  and  some  fortune,  to  whom,  through  me,  he  seems  to  have  been 
rdently  attached.  In  1798,  he  was  engaged  in  Ireland  in  the  suppression  of  the 
ebcUion;  and  the  year  after,  he  served  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  the  Heldsr,  and 
rtia  present  with  his  old  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Egraont-op-Zee.  That  in  everything 
le  proved  himself  a  capable  officer,  may  be  inferred  from  his  appointment  soon  after  to 
ouirnand  the  small  force  of  cavalry  which  served  under  sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in 
^gypt.  Here  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  gen.,  afterward  lo'rd  Hutchinson,  who 
ucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  after  the  death  of  Al)ercromby.  His  next  service 
r'as  at  the  conquest  of  the  cap%}  of  Good  Hope  in  Jan.,  1806,  where  again  he  commanded 
small  cavalry  force.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  went  abroaid  oq  the  staff  of  his 
rieud,  lord  Hutchinson,  who  was  sent  on  a  nnssion  to  the  king  of  Pnissia,  then  a 
iigitive  from  his  capital,  afld  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conflict  pending  between 
^npoleou  and  his  aUies,  the  Russians.  Wilson  ha<l  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportu- 
ity  of  Feeing  war  on  a  really  gigantic  scale,  being  present  at  the  desperate  battle  of 
'ylau  (q.v.).  The  peace  of  Tilsit' ensued,  and  Wilson  thereupon  returned  to  England, 
lie  struggle  in  the  peninsula  had  now  commenced,  and  Wilson  was  sent  t^)  take  part  in 
; ;  he  was  active  in  the  embodiment  and  training  of  the  Portuguese  iirmy,  and  subs(> 
uently.  under  Wellington,  he  commanded  a  Spanish  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Talavern. 
Vom  this  field  of  action  he  was.  however,  withdrawn;  and  in  1812,  he  was  attached  to 
XG  Russian  army  as  English  military  commissioner.  During  the  tremendous  struggle 
rhich  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Moscow,  and  the  operations  which  followed  in  pursuit 
f  the  doomed  French  army,  he  rendered  important  service  both  in  council  ana  m  the 
attle-fleld;  and  he  seems  to  have  won  the  especial  regard  and  confidence  of  the  emperor 
Llexiinder.  T*hroughout  the  subsequent  campiiigns  m  Germany,  and  those  which  fol- 
>wed  in  France,  ending  with  the  capture  of  Pans  in  1814,  he  was  present  in  a  similar 
iipacity  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  At  Lntzen,  he  took  command  of  the  Prussian 
.'i^erve,  and  at  a  particular  crisis  of  the  battle,  succeeded  in  severely  checking  the 
tiemy.  At  Bautzen,  he  also  distinguished  himself;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  the  emperor 
f  Russia  presented  to  him  publicly  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  saying  that  he 
ave  it  ••  as  a  memorial  of  his  esteem  for  his  courage,  zeal,  talent,  and  fidelity  to  my 
3rvice."  His  services  during  this  period  will  be  found  noted  in  every  military  history 
f  the  time;  and  they  amply  prove  him  to  have  been  a  most  gallant  and  accomplished 
jldier. 

After  the  peace,  he  became  involved  in  the  unfortunate  matter  of  queen  Caroline; 
ud  for  his  censure  of  the  course  pursued  by  government  he  was  dismissed  the  army. 
Le  was  afterward,  however,  re-instated.    In  1841,  he  attained  the  i-auk  of  ^"^vkfAjil^ 


from  1842  to  1849,  he  held  the  post  of  governor  of  Gibraltar.  In  1818,  he  had  been 
relumed  lo  parliament  in  the  liberal  iutereat  for  Southwark,  and  hcrelained  his  seat  lii'l 
1831.  On  May  9,  1849,  having  just  returned  from  Gibraltar,  he  died  suddenly  in  Lon 
doQ.  During  bis  lite  he  publiabcd  several  works;  in  1804,  An  Inquiry  into  (he  Miiitwy 
Force  of  Vie  BvUisJi  Empire;  iu  1811,  Campaigns  ir^  Poland,  with  Icemarka  on  tlis  Eumaa 
Army;  and  iu  1817,  a  Sketch  of  Vi4^  Milit<iry  Pi/wer  of  Bwisia,  During  his  foreign  cam- 
l«aigns,  he  kept  copious  private  diaries;  and  of  these,  two  most  interesting  volumes, 
•'eUiLcd  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  the  rev.  Herbert  Randolph,  m.a.,"  were  somi- 
V  sirs  ^ince  published  by  Murray  of  London.  A  Life  of  him  has  likewise  been  published 
by  Murray  under  the  same  superintendence. 

WILSON,  TiiEODORB  D.,  b.  N.  Y ,  184D;  became  a  shipwright  and  carpenter  in  the 
navy;  and  in  1863  wtus  made  inspector  of  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  about 
Kcw  York  city.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  assistant  naval  constructor,  and  served  in 
Ihe  Pensacola,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia  navy  yards.  He  was  afterward  instructor 
in  naval  architecture  and  ship-building  at  the  Annapolis  acadenu%  and  in  1878  wasjH'O' 
inotcd  to  be  naval  constructor.  He  has  written  Shipbuilding,  iVieoretical  and  Practical, 
a  standard  text  book. 

WILSON,  Sir  Thomas,  ll-d.,  I524r-&1 ;  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
and  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England.  He  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  tbe  duke  of  Nor- 
folk by  Mary  ex -queen  of  France,  and  wrote  their  lives.  He  left  England  in  1553.  and 
was  oonflued  in  tbe  prison  of  the  inquisition  till  1555.  He  returned  to  England  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  aud  became  her  private  secretary  in  1558.  He  was  made 
ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  in  1576;  became  a  secretary  of  state  tbe  next  year;  and 
dean  of  Durham  in  1679.  Among  his  works  are:  Ihe  Arte  of  Bhetorikefcr  the  U»e  ofaU 
JSuche  as  are  Studious  of  Eloquence  (1551),  one  of  the  earliest  English  treatises  on  rhetoric; 
aud  A  Discourse  upon  Usury  <157:d). 

WILSON,  Thomab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1668-1755;  b.  England;  educated  at  Trinity  collcjge, 
Dublin;  ordained  minister  of  the  church  of  England;  curate  of  Winwicke.  Lanca^kbire, 
•1686;  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  1692;  traveled  with  lord  Strange,  1694-W;  elected 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1698-1755.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  piety  and  zeal.  He 
imblished:  llie  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity;  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the 
Jktter  Understanding  of  the  Lord^s  supper;  Tlie  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Chfit^nil^ 
made  Easy  to  the  Meanest  Ca/padtics,  or  an  Essay  Toward  an  Instruction  for  the  Indiam; 
Siicra  Pritata. 

WILSON,  William  Dkxtkr,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.;  b.  N.  H.,  1816;  entered  the  theo- 
iDcical  department  of  Harvard  university,  1835;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
y\\\  church,  1842;  published  a  volume  whose  final  title,  adopted  on  its  republication  is 
1 846,  is  A  Manual  of  Church  Pn'ncij^;  published  several  works  on  Church  GotemwaA 
and  History,  1847-49;  made  professor  of  history  and  of  philosophy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
in  Geneva  college,  1850;  and  of  the  last-named  branches  in  Cornell  university,  1868;  aad 
F<»on  after  published  Lectures  on  Psychology;  followed  by  volumes  on  Metaphysics  aod 
Political  Eeonoiiiy,  1872;  is  the  author  of  several  monographs  on  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  topics,  and  of  a  history  of  philosophy.  In  his  philosophy  he  pursues  a 
line  of  thought  between  the  two  old  schools  of  idealism  and  sensationalism,  accounling 
for  the  element  of  knowledge  in  dispute  between  them  by  mauitaining  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  thitigs  known.  He  regards  logic  as  a  science  of  things,  of  which  words 
are  only  representatives.  He  restricts  true  causes  to  those  that  can  be  denoted  by  con- 
crete terms,  and  on  this  basis  constructs  a  transcendental  logic  which  supplies  a  new 
mcthoti  of  studying  ontology. 

WILTOK,  a  market  t.  and  parliamentary'  borough  in  Wiltshire,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Nadder  and  Wily,  affluents  of  the  Avon,  8^  m.  w.n.w.  of  Salisbury.  The  new  church, 
u  magnificent  Romanesque  edifice,  decorated  in  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  manner, 
was  erected  in  1844  by  Oie  right  hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  princi- 
pnl  industry  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  carpels,  especially  Axminsters,  and  the 
<*arpets  called  Saxony,  made  of  short  staple  wool.  The  burgh  returns  one  member  to 
tlie  Ijouse  of  commons.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Salisbury  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
ndlway.     Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  '61,  8,657:  '71,  8,865. 

Wilton,  a  very  ancient,  an^  at  one  time  important  town,  was  the  capital  of  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex.  and  gave  name  to  Wiltshire.  From  the  9th  c.  to  the 
year  1244,  it  was  a  busy  and  prosperous  place;  but  in  that  vcar  the  Great  Western  road, 
which  hod  formerly  passed  through  it  on  its  way  from  Old  Sarum.  was  diverted,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  came  to  a  close.  The  town  stands  near  the  site  of  a 
monastery  given  to  sir  William  Herbert,  first  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Henry  VIIL;  and 
the  localityis  rich  in  associations  connected  with  the  Herbert  family.  Here  sir  Philij) 
Sidney  wrote  part  of  his  Arcadia.  The  present  mansion  is  noted  f  ^r  its  collection  of 
stafnos.  and  for  its  pictures,  including  several  excellent  Van  Dycks. 

WILTSHIRE,  or  Wilts  (called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  WUtonshire,  from  their  capil'  1 

town,  Wilton  (q.v.),  one  of  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  Iwunded  on  the  \v. 

and  n.  by  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  and  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  &rks,  Hants,  and  Dor^t 

shire.    Area,  869,803  acres;  pop.  71,  267,177.    The  county  is  divided  into  two  uuequU 
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parts— the  plains  in  the  n.,  and  the  hill  district,  which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
south  Wiltshire;  and  tlie  separation  between  these  two  parts  is  very  nearly  that  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  the  course  of  which  across  the  county  is  from 
D.e.  to  S.W.,  past  Swindon  and  Chippenham.  The  plains  incline  n.  to  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  which  farms  in  part  the  northern  boundary,  and  are  noted  for  their  agricultu- 
ral capabilities.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  checkered  with  corn-fields  and  rich 
pastures,  and  here  the  cheeses  for  which  Wiltshire  is  favorably  known  are  produced. 
The  hill  district  (on  the  chalk)  presehts  ranges  of  bleak  downs,  with  deep  valleys,  and  is 
tliinly  peopled,  much  of  it  consisting  of  solittiry  sheep-walks,  on  which  it  is  estimated 
700,(M)0  sheep  are  pastured.  Inkpen  JBeacon,  1011  ft.  high,  at  the  junction  of  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  is  the  nucleus  whence  proceed  the  North  and  South  downs  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  the  hills  which,  running  s.  throujgh  this  county,  become  the 
North  and  South  downs  of  Dorsetshire.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of 
modem  improvements;  many  swine  are  reared,  and  Wiltshire  bacon  is  famous.  Port- 
land stone  is  quarried  at  Swindon,  Tisbury,  and  in  other  localities;  and  a  fine  oolite, 
known  as  Bath  stone,  is  eztensivelji worked  at  Box  and  the  neighborhood;  and  a  stone 
called  forest  marble  yields  coarse  tiles  and  fla^tones,  and  often  reiams  in  perfect  pre- 
8crvation  ** the  ripple- marks  of  waves  and  the  footprints  of  crustaceans."  The  manu- 
facture of  wovengoods,  carpets,  and  other  woolen  goods,  sUks  and  linens^  is  carried  on 
at  Trowbridge,  Wilton.  Bradford,  Devizes,  Westbury,  -etc.  There  are  iron  mines  and 
blastfurnaces  at  Westbury  and  Seend,  and  Swindou  is  one  of  the  greatest  railway 
workshops  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  with  its  tributary, 
the  Kcnnet;  the  Bristol  Avon  (which  communicates  with  the  Thames  and  Severn  by 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  and  again  with  the  former  by  the  Eennet  and  Avon  can^il). 
and  the  Salisbury  Avon,  with  four  tributaries  spreading  over  the  whole  of  south  Wik- 
siiire.  The  couiitv  sends  four  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  boroughs  14  • 
more.  Before  1832,  Wiltshire  had  d4  members.  Capital,  Salisbury;  but  the  assizes  are 
held  alternately  there  and  at  Devizes. 

Wiltshire  abounds  in  earlv  and  interesting  antiquities.  Amons  these  may  bo 
mentioned  its  Druidical  temples  (see  Ateburt  and  Stonehengb),  British  intrcncli- 
meots,  roads,  and  villages,  barrows  (in  which  beads,  rude  axes  of  stone,  arrow-heaJs 
of  Hint,  and  sometimes  articles  in  gold,  brass,  or  iron,  have  been  found  along  with  th? 
relics  of  mortality),  Saxon  encampments,  Roman  roads  and  Norman  castles,  of  whi  U 
thet^  are  many  remains.  Longleat,  Wilton,  Bowood,  Stourhead,  and  Corsham  are  tho 
most  remarkable  modern  houses  of  the  nobility. — See  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  l»y 
sir  R.  U.  Hoare. 

WIMPFFEN'.  EaffANXTEL  Felix  de,  b.  Laon,  Fnmce,  1811 ;  entered  the  army  anil 
distlnfl^iished  himself  in  the  Algerian  wars.  In  1865  he  was  made  brig.gen.  of  th;? 
imperial  guard,  and  in  1859  gen.  of  division.  He  was  commandant  at  Lyons,  and  later 
gorernor  of  Algiers  and  Oran.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  at  the  head  of  tiie 
12th  and  6t!i  army  corps,  took  the  chief  command  at  Sedan  after  MiicMnhon  w;;.s 
wounded,  and  signed  the  capitulation.  Since  the  clos^  of  the  war  he  has  resided  in 
Algiers. 

WINCHELL,  Alexaitdeti,  ll.d.,  b.  K  Y.,  1834;  educated  at  Wesleyan  university. 
He  was  appoiutcd  professor  of  physics  and  civil  enffineering  at  Michigan  university  i:i. 
1853,  and  held  the  chair  of  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  at  tlie  same  institution. 
1855-72,  when  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  university.  He  resigned  i.i 
1874,  retainino;  the  position  of  professor  of  geology  and  zoology,  and  becoming  spcjc-ial 
lecturer  at  \^nderbiU  university,  with  which  he  has  since  severed  his  connection. 
Among  his  works  are:  Sketches  of  Creation;  The  Ihetrine  of  Evolution;  Beconeiliation  of, 
Si^ience  and  Religion;  and  Preadamites. 

WIKCHBSTEB,  a  city  of  Virginia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  150  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Richmond;  67  m,  w.  by  n.  from  Washington;  32  m.  by  railway  to  Harper's  Ferry,  li. 
luis  15  churches,  an  academy,  two  newspapers,  manufactures  of  shoes,  gloves,  furniiure. 
soap,  etc.  Mar.  12,  1862,  it  was  occupied  by  the  federal  gen.  Banks,  and  was  duiini? 
the  war  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts,  and  occupied  in  turn  by*  the  federal  and  con- 
federate armies.    Pop.  70,  4,477. 

WIHCHE8TEB,  a  famous  historical  city,  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
chief  t.  of  Hampshire,  is  situated  in  tlie  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Itcben,  67  m.  8.w.  of  London  by  railway,  and  60  in  a  direct  line.    It  consists  of  one 
main  street,  crossed  by  a  number  of  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  it.  and  was  in  earlv  ■ 
times  surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  which  remains  exist.    The  nouses  for  the  most  pai*t 
spread  over  a  hill  rising  from  the  valley  of  the  Itchen;  but  the  cathedral,  and  some  of 
tUe  older  and  more  interesting  portions  of  the  city,  stand  on  level-ground  close  to  the 
river- bank.     The  Castle-hill  is  the  site  of  the  old  castle  or  roval  palace,  built  in  the  18tli 
e.  by  Henry  III.,  ana  of  a  magniDcent  hall,  of  which  the  only  remaining  portion  is  ti^cd  • 
as  the  county  court.    About  a  mile  from  tlie  town  is  the  famous  hof:pit:d  of  St.  Cross, 
founded  in  1186  by  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry  de  Biois,  for  18  poor  men.  *•  deniywl 
and  past  their  strength."    it  was  munificently  endowed;  but  its  sourcex  of  income  hfivo  . 
lieen  narrowed,  and  iM  ancient  cliartera  and  grants  were  destmyed  durinjr  the  \))\\\ 
century.    Its  income  is  above  £1000  per  annum,  and  it  supports  13  poor  brethren,  afford^  [^ 
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relief  to  a  number  of  external  poot.  And  distributed  ^eral  doles  on  the  eves  of  great 
festivals.  The  hospital  is  entered  by  a  gateway,  after  passing  wbich  a  pleasing  view  is 
obtained  of  the  ImildingB,  Avhich  occupy  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  side 
being  occupied  by  a  neat,  picturesque,  ancient  church  ia  tranntion  Norman,  which 
formed  part  of  the  inBtitution.  There  is  a  city  library  and  a  uiuseum ;  liie  latter  con- 
tains some  yery  interesting  local  antiquities.  Charles  il.  eommenced  a  palace  here,  but 
the  port  completed  is  now  used  as  barraoka  The  city  cross  in  the  lii^  street,  dating 
from  the  loth  c,  is  very  beautiful  in  design.  ' 

The  college  of  Winchester,  originally  called  "  Seiute  Marie  Gbllege  of  Wynchestre/' 
now  Saint  M^xy's  or  Winchester  coJie^,  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeliam,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1887,  and  the  buildmgs  were  completed  in  1898.  The  buHdiags  sre, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  age  of  the  founder,  and  consist  of  two  quadrangles  and  a 
Cloister,  together  with  recently  erected  houses  for  the  oomfmooers.  The  famoui  Jhdee 
domum  is  sung  by  all  the  boys  in  the  courts  of  the  coUege  befote  the  breaking  up  of  the 
school  at  the  long  vacation.  The  foundation  consasted  originally  of  a  wardea.  10  fel- 
lows. 70  scholars,  a  head-master  (ivformator),  an  ugher  (oiMtiniM).  or  secood  master,  3 
chaplains,  8  clerks  or  singing-men,  and  16  choristers.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Oxford 
university  commission,  which  took  effect  in  1857,  tiie  number  of  fellowships  has  bees 
reduced,  as  vacancies  occrurred,  to  6,  the  number  uf  scholars  bein^  increased  to  76,aDd 
8  exhibitions  Lave  been  founded.  The  charter  of  the  school,  which  is  in  existence,  was 
granted  by  Richard  II.  in  1896,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  sovereigns,  Maiy 
excepted,  down  to  Charles  II.  The  visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  warden 
and  two  fellows  of  New  coUege,  Oxford,  hold  an  annual  *' scrutiny,"  which,  however. 
is  generally  merely  formal.  The  endowment,  which  amounts  at  present  to  about 
£15,600  annually,  consists  of  landed  property  and  funded  stock;  and  of  this  about  ^S,60CI 
goes  to  expenses  of  management.  The  warden  and  fellows  aro  the  governing  IxmIj  of 
the  college.  The  pupils  of  the  school  are  of  two  classes — foundation  scholars  and  com- 
moners. The  scholars  are  elected,  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  by  compeiitiw 
examination;  the  average  annual  number  of  vacancies  being  12,  and  the  number  of  can- 
didates 100.  The  scholars  are  well  boarded,  lodsed,  and  educated,  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation;  having  to  pay,  for  some  incidenlau  charges,  books,  medical  attendsnct;, 
etc.,  about  £80  per  annum;  but  tradition  exercises  a  powerful  influence  at  Winchester, 
and  many  of  the  quaint  old  customs  of  the  school,  such  as  dining  off  wooden  trencher, 
etc.,  arc  still  retained.  The  number  of  the  commoners  has  fluctuated  much ;  but  owhig 
to  the  better  position  in  which  tliey  were  placed  by  the  new  regulations  of  1857,  they  hs^ 
averaged  300  annually  for  some  years;  they  generally  enter  between  11  and  16  years  of 
age,  and  stay  3  to  4  years,  and  pot  being  foufidfAioa^boys  are  boarded  in  the  houses  of  the 
head  and  other  masters,  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  about  £185  (including  expense  of  tui- 
tion, pocket-money,  and  cost  of  traveling).  Winchester  possesses  15  fellowships  aiMi 
80  scliolarships  at  New  college.  Oxford  (also  founded  by  William  of  Wyfceham),  open 
to  scholars  and  commoners  alike,  and  tenable  f6r  five  years,  besides  numerous  other 
prists.  Fagging  is  permitted  to  the  18  chief  boya,  who  are  called  •*  prefects.**  The 
monitorial  system  was  first  established  in  this  college. 

A  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Winchester  in  the  year  169;  toharebwn 
destroyed  in  266,  restored  in  293,  and  converted  into  "a  temple  of  Dagon"  (by  whom 
we  are  to  understand  Wodln)  by  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic  in  405.  In  686.  the  p<»lluted 
church  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Birinns,  the  rrst  apostle  of  Wessex:  and  king  Kynegils  granted  the  whole  of  the  Isnd 
for  the  space  of  7  m.  round  the  city  for  the  support  of  the  episcopal  seat  and  the  re-estab- 
lished monks.  From  the  year  674.  the  succession  of  bishops  of  Winchester,  of  whidi 
the  celebrated  St.  Swithin  (see  Swithin,  St.)  was  one,  continues  unbroken.  Of  Birinus's 
cathedml,  however,  in  which  most  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex  (see  Heptarchy)  were 
interred,  and  on  the  altar  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  king  Canute  hungup  his 
crown  after  the  well-known  scene  on  the  sea-shore,  no  portion  remains,  and  a  nev 
cathedral — ^the  present  one — was  built  "from  the  foundations**  by  Bishop  Walkelin 
(1070-1097);  ana  after,  its  completion,  and  the  removal  into  it  of  tlie  precious  relics  of 
Birinius's  cathedral,  that  old  edifice  was  pulled  down.  Willinm  of  Wykeham  ws^ 
bishop  of  Winchester  from  1367  to  14('4.  and  has  more  closely  than  any  other  bishop 
associated  his  name  with  his  epmopal  dhy  and  its  cathedral.  He  greatly  enlareed  sn<l 
beautified  the  building,  and  he  began  th«  remarkable  transformntion  of  the  nave  from 
Norman  to  perpendicular.  The  oathedral  is  620  ft.  long,  lonsrer  than  any  other  Eaglh^ 
cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Ely  (560  ft),  and  Canterburv  (525 ft.).  Its 
breadth  at  the  transepU  is  808  ft.,  the  Icmrth  of  its  nnve  is  851  ft.,  its  heiriil  86  ft.,  snu 
a  low  central  Norman  tower  IdO  ft.  higii.  The  exterior  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
owing  to  its  unusual  want  of  decoration,  and  to  the  lowness  of  the  tower;  but  the 
interior  is  magnificent,  ami  contains  many  objects  of  the  highest  interest — as  the  tomb 
of  William  Rufus;  bronse  figures  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I.;  mortuary  chests  <rhirb 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  number  of  west  Saxon  kinps  and  bisliops,  but  which  were  rifled 
during  the  civil  war;  (he  golden  sbrino  of  St.  Bwithln,  witti  some  excellent  specimeDS 
of  sculpture,  both  ancient  and  recent;  tlie  tomb  of  Edmund,  tlie  son  of  kin?  Alfred,  and 
the  tomb  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  various  architectural  styles  to  be  not«d  in  the  csthe- 
dral  are:  £^rly  Norman  in  the  crypt  and  transepts;  early  Bngfish^ia  the  eastero  aislet 
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ftiid  chapds  bebind  the  preebytory ;  decoi&ted  in  the  p)erB  and  arcbee  of  the  preebyterv : 
and  peri)endicular  in  iJjo  nave,  which,  for  beauty  and  grandeur,  la  onljr  rivaled  l)y  York. 
After  the  cathedral,  there  are  some  churches  of  interest  in  the  transition  Korman  and 
perpendicular  styles;  and  there  are  many  other  buildings  of  a  n^li^ious  and  educational 
kind.  The  iudustries  of  Winchester  are  unimportant.  Pop.  of  municipal  and  parlia- 
uieutary  borough,  71, 16,366,  represented  by  two  memlwrs. 

Wiuchester,  the  Roman  VetUa  Bdgarum,  was  tlie  aite  of  a  British  city  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Homans  in  Britain,  Ckter-G%cent{gtoent  ^  champaign  or  down).  It  afterward 
btcame  a  Roman  elation,  and.  as  such,  was  a  pUice  of  considerable  imi^rtance,  and  con- 
t  .iiied  temples  of  Apollo  and  Concord.  When  taken  by  the  Saxnns  in  49fl,  it  is  said  to 
iiave  contained  at  least  one  Christian  church.  The  Saxons  called  the  town  Wintancenster. 
As  the  capital  of  Wessex,  Winchester  became  the  capital  of  England,  and  even  after  the 
NomoMfi  conquest  waa  long  a  duef  royal  reaidence.  In  1265,  during  the  barona*  war, 
Winchester  was  sacked,  and  it  never  again  recovered  its  commercial  prosperity.  From 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  town  has  gradually  declined— its  chief  sources  of  life  ami 
nioveaient  being  the  cathedral  and  the  college. 

WINCHESTER,  Elhanan,  1751-97;  b.  Mass. ;  joined  the  open  communion  Baptists, 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  1770;  ordained  pastor  of  a  church,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  1771;  became 
ft  close  communionist  and  was  excommunicated  by  his  chtirch;  resided  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 1774-^;  pastor  of  first  Baptist  church,  Philadelphia,  1780;  became  a  preacher 
of  universal  restoration,  and  with  a  majority  of  his  people  formed  a  new  church;  went 
to  England,  1787,  remaining  till  1794,  preaching  with  great  success,  and  publishing  vari- 
ous works;  returned  to  America.  He  published  Fit€  Lettei^  on  the  Dwinity  of  uhi-ifff ; 
Beautiei  of  Hie  Millennium;  The  Faeeof  Mose»  Unveiled;  Ten  Letter*  to  Thomas  Paive; 
Hymns  on  the  ItestoraHon,  and  numerous  other  works.  He  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
present  Unlversalist  denomination.  ■ 

WZHCIHG  KACHIKS,  the  wheel  used  by  dyers  for  winding  out  of  their  dye-vats  lou^ 
pieces  of  cloth.  The  vat  is  often  divided  by  a  partition,  and  ihe  wincing-machine  is 
generally  so  placed  that  it  will  wind  the  piece  of  cloth  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  the  handle. 

WmCKSLlCAnr,  JoEAim  Joachih,  well  known  as  the  critical  expounder  and  histo- 
rian of  ancient  olaa-sical  art^  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  year  1717,  at  Stendal,  in 
Pnifisia.  He  very  early  showed  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  and  being  sent  to  the 
free  school  of  the  place,  became  so  special  a  favorite  with  the  rector  of  it,  that  he  was 
taken  into  the  rector's  house  as  a  companion,  when  age  and  blindness  made  some  assist- 
ance necessary  to  him.  After  study mg  for  a  time  in  Berlin,  he  went,  in  1788.  to  the 
uiliversity  of  Halle,  where  he  remained  two  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology, 
which,  however,  he  found  so  distasteful  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  relinquished 
ii,  accepting  a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  famil}*  at  Osterburg.  In  1743,  he  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Seehauson— a  wretched  position,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the 
count  von  BDuan.  who  employed  him  as  secretary  in  his  library  at  Nothenitz.  Here  he 
remained  some  years.  Bei!ig  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  inspecting  the  famous  treasures  of  art  accumulated  there.  He  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  artists  of  eminence,  among  others,  the  well  known  Oe«»er;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm was  awakened  which  determined  his  subsequent  c«ireer.  To  the  theory  and 
history  of  art  he  now  resolved  to  devote  himself ;  and  on  being  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  pope's  nuncio,  cardinal  Archinto,  be  was  induced,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  a  promise  of  a  pension  being  procured  for  him, 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Rome.  Thither  he  repaired  in  1755,  having  previously 
published  at  Dresden  a  treatise,  entitled  Gedanken  uber  die  Aaehahmttng  dei'  Grieeh. 
Werke,  etc.  (Reflqctions  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Antique,  1754).  Of  this  work  he  issued, 
in  1756,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  At  Rome  he  prosecuted  hie  studies  with  the 
utmost  ardor,  and  every  facilitT  was  afforded  hiou  In  1758.  he  vi^^ited  Naples,  to  ex- 
amine the  celebrated  remains  of  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Pffistum;  and  went  also  to 
Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  cataloguing  the  famous  collection  pf  antique  gems  belong- 
ing to  baron  de  Stosch,  a  labor  which  occupied  him  for  nine  months.  Soon  after,  the 
cardinal  Alljani  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  the  salary  attached  to  this  post,  with 
the  pension  continued  from  Dresden,  in  itself  a  somewhat  meager  pittance,  enabled  him 
to  proiwcute  his  studies  ia  comfort.  The  flrst-fruit  of  these  appeared  in  his  treatise, 
entitled  Anmerkungen  Uber  die  Baukvnet  der  Alien  (Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Ancients),  which  waa  printed  in  Germany  in  1762;  and  two  years  afterwartl,  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  the  celebi«  ted  Oeeehiehte  der 
Kunet  des  AUert?iums  (History  of  Ancient  Art),  waa  issued  from  the  press  of  Dresden. 
In  1767  a  supplement  to  it  was  added.  He  also  gave  to  the  world  the  refult  of  his  re- 
searches at  Herculanemn;  and  in  1766,  his  Montimenti  Antichi  Inediti,  an  elaborate 
work  with  plates. 

In  1768,  Winckelmann,  by  this  time  famous  throughout  Europe,  set  out  to  revisit 
Geimany.  Hia  destination  waa  Berlin;  but  on  the  way,  a  strange  yearning  seized  him. 
for  the  Italy  he  had  left;  on  his  renchinff  Munich,  it  wa»  no  longer  to  be  resisted;  and 
he  started  thence  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He  went  b^  Vienna,  where  the  most  flattering 
attentions  were  paid  him;  proceeding  thence  to  Trieste,  whera  he  came  by  his  tragic^ 
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etid  at  tlie  banda  of  a  fellow-traveler,  by  name  Francesco  Arcan^ti,  who  murdered  him 
in  order  to  plunder  hia  effects.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  being  scared  almost  in  the 
act,  and  presently  caught  and  executed. 

Winckclmann  was  the  forerunner  of  a  great  moTeroent;  and  his  influence  has  been 
deeply  felt  in  all  the  subsequent  literature  of  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  a  good  deal  of  it  is  regarded  as  obsolete,  his  great  ^iM^ry  remains 
as  a  work  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  one  seriously  coDceming  himself  with  the  study 
r>f  this  branch  of  aesthetics.  Tue  most  complete  edition  of  Wiuckelmann's  woris  is 
Fernow,  Meyer,  and  Schultz's  (8  vols,  new  ed.  1808).  Bee  the  life  of  Winckelmann  by 
Justi  (1866-73). 

WINCKELKIED.    See  Meixjhtal,  Arnold  vom. 

wjjiji  is  the  air  in  motion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  measured  by  anemometers 
(q.v.),  of  which  some  measure  the  velocity,  and  others  the  preMure.  The  following  are 
a  few  velocities  of  wind,  translated  into  popular  language:  7  m.  an  hour  is  a  gentle  air; 
14  m.,  a  light  breeze;  21  m.,  a  good  steady  breeze;  &  m.,  a  gale;  60  m.,  a  heavy  storm; 
and  80  to  150  m.,  a  hurricane  sweeping  everything  before  it  We  also  add  a  few  com- 
parisons of  velocity  and  pressure :  5  m.  an  hour  is  a  pressure  of  2  oz.  on  the  sq.f t ;  10 
m.,  i  lb. ;  20  m.,  2  lbs. ;  30  m.,  4i  lbs.;  40  m.,  8  lbs. ;  51  m.,  13  lbs.;  60  m.,  18  lbs.;  70 
m.,  24  lbs. ;  80  m.,  82  lbs. ;  and  100  m.,  50  lbs.  During  the  severe  storm  which  passed 
over  London,  on  Feb.  6,  1867,  the  pressure  was  35  lbs.  to  the  sq.  ft.,  corresponding  to 
a  velocity  of  83  m.  an  hour.  A  pressure  of  at  least  70  lbs.  to  the  sq.ft.  has  since  been 
recorded  at  the  Liverpool  observatory.  Wind  is  most  frequently  measured  by  estima- 
tion. 

Seamen  require  more  than  landsmen  to  pay  attention  to  every  variation  in  tbe 
strength  of  the  wind,  as  wel  as  its  direction,  and  to  adopt  such  phrases  as  will  render 
that  strength  generally  intelligible.  The  anemometer  (qY.),  which  is  used  on  land  for 
this  purpose,  is  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  seamen.  They  have  found  it  convenient  lo 
divide  winds  into  12  kinds,  in  relation  to  strength,  designated  thus:  fhint  air,  light  air, 
Ught  breeze,  gentle  breeze,  fresh  breeze,  gentle  gale,  moderate  gale,  brisk  gale,  fresh  gale,  strong 
gale,  hard  gale,  and  storm.  This  classiflcatioa  was  determined  in  1806  by  Beaufort 
according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  sail  which  one  of  her  majesty's  ships  could  safely 
carry  at  the  moment.  The  estimate  pf  the  wind's  force  bj  the  scale  0  to  12,  means  th.it 
0  represents  a  calm,  and  12  a  hurricane.  If  such  estimations  be  divided  by  2,  and  the 
quotient  squared,  the  rei^uit  will  be  the  pressure  in  pounds,  approximately. 

All  wind  is  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  changes  of  temperature.  Suppose  the 
temperature  of  two  adjiicent  regions  to  become,  from  any  cause,  unequal,  the  air  of  the 
warmer,  being  lighter,  will  ascend  and  flow  over  on  the  other,  while  the  heavier  air  of 
tlie  colder  region  will  flow  in  below  to  supply  its  place.  Thus,  then,  a  difference  in  tiic 
teniperaturc  of  the  two  regions  gives  rise  to  two  currents  of  air— one  blowing  from  the 
colder  to  tlie  warmer  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  from  the  warmer  lo 
the  colder,  in  the  upper  stmta  of  the  atmosphere;  and  these  currents  will  continue  to 
blow  till  the  equilibrium  be  restored. 

Winds  are  classed  into  constant,  periodieal,  and  variable'ieinds. 

CONSTAKT  WmDs.  T/ie  Trade-toinds.'-WheQ  the  surface  heated  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  whole  zone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tropics,  a  surfnce-wind  will  set  in  toward  tbe 
heated  tropical  zone  from  both  sides,  and  uniting  will  ascend,  and  then  separatinir,  flow 
as  upper  currents  in  <ipposite  directions.  Hence,  a  surface-current  w^ill  flow  from  the 
higher  latitudes  toward  the  equator,  and  an  upper  current  toward  the  poles.  If.  then, 
the  earth  were  at  rest,  a  n.  wind  would  prevail  in  the  northern  half  of  the  globe,  and  a 
».  wind  in  the  southern  half.  But  these  directions  arc  modified  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  from  w.  to  east.  In  virtue  of  this  rotation,  objects  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  the  equator  are  carried  round  toward  the  e.,  at  the  rate  of  17  m.  a  minute.  Bu^ 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  this  velocity  is  continually  diminished;  at  lat  60'.  it  is 
only  8i  m.  a  minute,  or  half  of  the  velocity  at  the  equator;  and  at  the  poles  it  is  nothin!r. 
A  wind,  therefore,  blowing  c'^ng  the  earth's  surface  to  the  equator,  is  constantly  arriv 
ing  at  places  which  have  a  greater  velocity  than  itself.  Hence,  the  wind  will  lag  behind, 
that  is,  will  come  up  against  places  toward  which  it  blows,  or  become  an  ea^  wind. 
Since,  then,  the  wind  n.  of  the  equator  is  under  the  influence  of  two  forces — one  draw- 
ing it  s.,  the  other  drawing  it  w.— It  will,  by  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forcts. 
flow  in  an  intermediate  direction,  that  is,  from  n.e.  to  s.west.  Similarly,  in  the  south- 
ern tropic,  the  wind  will  blow  from  8.e.  to  n.west.  All  observation  conflrms  this 
reasoning.  From  the  great  service  these  winds  render  to  navigation,  they  have  bi^n 
called  the  trade-winds.  It  is  only  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  that  the  trade- 
winds  have  their  full  scope.  In  other  parts  of  the  trades*  zone,  such  as  southern  Asia 
and  intertropical  Africa  and  America,  they  are  more  or  less  diverted  from  their  course 
by  the  uneq^ual  distribution  of  land  and  sea  (on  which  see  Monboon).  It  is  gener«llr 
stated  that  m  the  Atlnntic  the  north  trades  prevail  between  lat.  9*  and  80*,  and  in  the 
Pacific,  between  lat.  9'  and  26';  and  the  south  trades,  in  the  Atlantic,  between  lat  4*  n. 
and  22**  s.,  and  in  the  Pacific,  between  lat.  4'  n.  and  28i'*  south.  These  limits,  however, 
are  not  stationary,  but  follow  the  sun,  advancing  northward  from  January  to  June,  and 
southward  from  July  to  December.  (  ^  r\i^^  I  /> 
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Begion  of  Calms. — ^This  is  a  belt,  4"  or  6°  broad,  stretching  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  parallel  to  the  equator.  It  marks  the  meeting-line  of  tlie  n.  and  s.  trades, 
where  they  mutually  neutralize  each  other.  Here  also  occur  heavy  rains,  and  thunder- 
storms almost  daily.  This  belt  varies  its  position  with  the  trades,  reaching  its  most 
Dortliern  limit  in  July,  and  Its  most  southern  in  January.  Wlien  the  belt  of  calms  uears 
the  African  coast,  iu  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  copious  rainfall  gives  rise  to  the  strong 
steady -bio  wing  ffales  of  that  coast,  called  tornadoes. 

Periodical  Winds.  Land  aiid  Sea  Breezes. — These  jare  the  most  general,  as  well  as 
most  easily  explained,  of  the  periodical  winds.  On  the  coast,  within  the  tropics,  a 
breeze  sets  in  from  the  sea  in  the  morning,  at  first  a  mere  breathing  on  the  land,  but 
gradually  it  increases  to  a  stiff  breeze  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  after  which  it  sinks  to  a 
calm  toward  evening.  Soon  after,  a  contrary  breeze  springs  up  from  the  land,  blows 
strongly  seaward  during  the  night,  and  dies  away  in  the  mornine,  giving  place  to  the 
sea-breeze  as  before.  These  winds  are  caused  during  the  day,  by  me  land  getting  more 
heated  than  the  sea,  consequentl)^  the  air  over  it  ascends,  and  the  cool  air  from  the  sea 
flows  over  on  the  land  to  supply  its  place;  and  during  night,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
land  falling  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  becoming  thereby  heavier  and  denser, 
flows  over  the  sea  as  a  land-breeze.  It  is  within  tbe  tropics  where  sea-breezes  are  most 
marked  and  constant,  because  there  the  sun's  heat  is  greatest,  and  atmospheric  pressure 
is  practically  uniform,  except:  in  tlioee  rare  instances  where  it  is  disturbed  by  hurricanes. 
But  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  where  atmospheric  pressure  is  most  commonly, 
to  some  extent,  greater  or  less  than  that  of  surrounding  regions,  the  strength  of  the  wincl 
blowing  from  the  high  to  the  low  barometer  is  far  stronger  than  that  which  would  resufi 
from  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  land  and  water;  and  conse- 
quently the  8ca-breez6  is  not  felt.  In  the  warm  months,  however,  when  barometers  are 
nearly  uniform  over  northern  and  western  Europe,  there  is  a  gentle  sea-breeze  all  round 
Great  Britain  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  land-breeze  during  night.  Thus  on  the 
coast  of  Berwickshire,  during  fine  settled  summer  weather,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
land  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  sea  during  the  da^r,  in  the  mornmg  the  wind  is 
n.w.  till  about  10  a.m.,  when  it  veers  to  n.,  falling  all  the  time,  till  finally  it  sinlis  to  a 
calm.  A  little  before  noon  it  springs  up  from  n.e.  or  e.,  veers  to  s.e.  from  2  to  3  p.m., 
where  it  continues  till  7  p.m.,  when  it  veers  to  s.  and  s.w.,  ami  gradually  sinks  to  a  calm. 
About  sunset  it  springs  up  from  w.  and  veers  to  n.w.  during  the  night,  where  it  con- 
tinues till  next  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland,  n.w.  winds 
diminish  in  force  toward  sunset,  giving  rise  to  the  weather  saying:  *'The  w.  wind  is  a 
gentleman  and  ^oes  to  bed."  Quite  analopous  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  the  mon- 
soons (q.v.),  which  are  only  the  n.  trades  drawn  out  of  their  course  in  summer  by  the 
heated  regions  of  southern  Asia — the  s.w.  monsoon  being  only  a  vast  sea-breeze  blowing 
on  southern  Asia,  and  continuing  several  months  of  the  year. 

VariabIjE  Wi^ds. — These  winds  depend  on  purely  local  or  temporary  causes,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  covered  with  vegetation  or  bare;  the  physical* configuration 
of  the  surface,  level  or  mountainous;  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  lakes;  and  the  passage  of 
storms.  Within  the  tropics,  all  except  the  last  of  these  is  borne  down,  or  all  but  lx)rne 
down,  by  the  great  atmospheric  currents,  which  prevail  there  in  all  their  force.  But  in 
higher  latitudes  this  is  not  the  case;  these,  therefore,  are  the  regions  where  variable 
winds  prevail.  The  most  noted  of  these  winds  are  the  simoon  (q.v.),  sirocco,  solano, 
and  harmattan  (q.v.).  The  horu  is  a  cold  tempestuous  wind,  blowing  from  the  Alps 
down  on  the  Adriatic;  and  the  gi*egale  is  a  peculiarly  cold,  parching,  and  unhealthy 
wind,  whilch  at  certain  seasons  descends  on  Malta  from  Greece.  The  puna  winds  prevail 
for  four  months  in  the  year  in  a  high  barren  table-land  in  Peru  called  the  puna;  as  they 
are  part  of  tiie  s.e.  trade-wind,  after  having  crossed  the  Andes  they  are  drained  of  their 
moisture,  and  are  consequently  the  most  dry  and  parching  winds  that  occur  anywhere 
on  tbe  globe.  In  traveling  over  the  puna  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  face  with  a  mask 
from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  from  the  intense  told  of  the  night.  The  east 
mnds  which  prevail  in  the  British  islands  in  spring  are  part  of  the  great  northern  cur- 
rent which  at  that  season  generally  descends  over  Europe  tlirough* Russia.  Their  origin 
explains  their  diyness  and  unhealthiness.  It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  e.  winds  in 
this  country  are  damp.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  easterly  winds  are  peculiarly  damp; 
all  that  prevail  in  the  front  part  of  storms  (q.v.)  are  very  damp  and  rainy,  they  being 
simply  an  indraught  of  the  air  toward  the  low  barometer  which  is  advancing  from  the  w. 
at  the  time;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  in  the  e.  of  Scotland  the  greater  part 
of  the  annual  rain-fall  falls  with  easterly  winds.  All  of  these  damp  easterly  winds,  how- 
ever, soon  shift  round  to  some  westerly  point.  But  the  genuine  e.  wind,  which  is  the  dread 
of  the  nervous  and  of  invalids,  does  not  shift  to  the  w.,  and  is  specially  and  intolerably  dry. 
In  the  third  week  of  May,  1866,  this  character  was  strongly  marked,  when  at  many  places 
in  Scotland  the  humidity  was  only  40,  and  on  some  occasions  as  low  as  29;  the  degree 
of  this  dryness  will  be  appreciatea  when  it  is  stated  that  the  di;yest  month  during  eleven 
yuars  ending  with  1866,  showed  a  humidity  only  of  73.  saturation  being  lOOT  While  • 
this  wind  lasted,  the  daily  range  of  temperature  was  double  the  usual  amount,  the  soil 
was  parched,  and  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  were  blackened  and  destroyed.  DeaUis 
fmm  brain-diseases  and  consumption  reach  the  maximum  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
prevalence  of  e.  winds.  The  etetian  tnnds  are  northerly  winds  which  prevail  in  sum- 
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mer  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  probably  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  I'onh 
Africa  at  this  season,  and  consist  in  a  general  flow  of  the  air  of  the  cooler  Mediterranccii 

10  the  8.,  to  take  the  place  of  the  heated  air  which  rises  from  the  sandy  deserts.  TI.i 
mistral  is  a  steady,  violent  n.w.  wind,  felt  particularly  at  Marseille  and  the  s.c.  of 
France,  blowing  down  on  the  gulf  of  Lyons.  The  pampero  blows  in  the  summer  seascn 
from  the  Andes  across  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  thus  a  n.\v.,  or 
part  of  the  anti-trade  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  so  far  analogous  to  the  stormy 
winds  which  sweep  over  Europe  from  the  s.w.  But  since  it  comes  from  the  Andes  over 
the  South  American  continent,  it  is  a  dry  wind,  frequently  darkening  the  sky  with 
clouds  of  dust,  and  drying  up  vegetation. 

Lord  Bacon  remarked  that  the  wind  most  frequently  veers  with  the  sun's  motion,  or 
passes  round  the  compass  in  the  direction  of  n.,  n.e.,  e.,  s.e.,  s.,  s.w.,  w.,  and  n.w.  tonorth. 
This  is  from  the  fact  that  by  far  tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  storms  of  north-western 
Europe  follow  their  course  to  eastward  along  paths  lying  to  the  n.  of  the  British  islands. 
The  late  prof.  Dove  of  Berlin  first  propounded  the  Law  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Winds,  and 
proved  that  the  whole  system  of  atmospheric  currents— constant,  periodical,  and  variable 
winds — obey  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

WIKDAGB,  in  a  gun,  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  bore  of  the  piece  and  the 
projectile  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Formerly,  a  considerable  windage  was  allowed;  but 
this  onlv  served  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  to  give  an  irregular  motion 
to  the  sFiot.  In  the  present  rifled  artillery,  it  is  sought  to  reduce  the  windage  to  a 
niinunum,  as  .01  of  an  inch.  Some  windage  is  indispensable,  or  the  shot  would  jam 
eiriier  going  in  or  coming  out. 

WIKDAOE  (from  can  non-balls),  or  Wind  Contcbionb.  Military  surgeons  so  often  flieet 
with  cases  iu  which  serious  internal  mischief  (as  for  instance,  the  rupture  of  the  liver, 
<x)ncussion  of  the  brain,  or  even  a  comminuted  fracture  of  a  bone)  has  been  inflicted, 
without  any  external  marks  of  violence  to  indicate  its  having  resulted  from  the  stroke 
cf  a  cannon-ball,  that  they  wefe  led  to  the  conclusion  that  solid  objects  project4Ki  wiiii 
^rcat  velocity  through  the  air  might  inflict  such  injuries  indirectly  by  afirial  percussion; 
the  hurt  being  inflicted  either  directly  by  the  force  with  which  the  au*  is  driven  again4 
the  part,  or  indirectly  by  the  rush  of  air  to  re-fill  the  momentary  vacuum  created  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  balL  So  many  observations  have,  however,  been  made  of  cannon- 
balls  i>assing  close  to  the  body  (even  shaving  part  of  the  head,  tearing  away  portions  of 
uniform,  or  carrying  off  the  external  ear  or  the  end  of  tlie  nose,  without  further 
mischief),  tlrnt  this  hvpothesis  is  totally  untenable,  and  is  now  generally  rejected.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  cases  formerly  attributed  to  the  windage  of  cannon-balls  appears 
to  rest,  according  to  recent  views,  "m  the  peculiar  direction,  tlie  degree  of  obliquity 
with  which  the  missile  impinges  on  the  elastic  skin,  together  with  the  situation  of  the 
Ktructures  injured  beneath  the  surface,  relatively  to  the  weight  and  momentum  of  tlie 
rball  on  one  side,  and  hard  resisting  substanc*es,  on  the  other."  See  Longmore*s  article 
.  OJQ  "Gun-shot  Wounds"  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18-20,  where  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed. 

WINDESMEBX.  "Winaitdekmbrb,  or  Lake  Wikder.  the  larj^t  lake  in  England, 
^culled  on  account  of  the  supposed  superiority  of  its  shores,  in  point  of  natural  lieauty, 
.over  those  of  the  other  lakes  of  north-western  England,  the  •*  Queen  of  the  Lakes."  is 
partiy  in  the  co.  of  Lancaster,  and  partly  divides  that  co.  from  Westmoreland.    It  is 

11  m.  long,  and  about  1  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  is  fed  by  the  Brathay  and  the 
Rothay,  the  waters  of  which  become  united  before  entering  the  lake,  and  by  ibe 
■streams  which  drain  the  neighlwring  lakelets  of  Esthwaite,  Troutbeck,  and  Blelham. 
and'discharges  its  surplus  waters  southward  into  Morecambe  bay  by  the  Leven.  Next 
J  >  Wast  Water,  Windermere  is  the  deepest  of  all  the  English  lakes,  its  greatest  depth  being 
L>40  ft.  deep,  while  Wast  Water  is  270  ft.  deep.  It  c-on  tains  a  niunber  of  islands,  ibe 
largest;  being  28  acres  in  superficial  extent,  and  the  chief  of  which  are  Roug^  H(>lm. 
House -Holm,  Lady  Holm  and  Curwen's  or  Belle  Isle.  Soft  rich  beauty  is  the  principal 
r  haractetistic  of  the  islands  of  the  lake,  of  the  wooded  shores,  and  of  the  scenery  around; 
theie  being  a  total  absence  of  that  wlldness  and  sublimity  which  characterizes  some  of 
riie  other  lakes,  except  at  the  n.  end.  where  Langdale  Pikes,  Harrison  Stickle,  Sea  Fell. 
imdBo\0T€ll  stand  forward  prominently  in  the  landscape.  The  e.  and  w.  shores  are 
Douilded' by  gentle  eminences  exuberantly  wooded,  and  numerous  villas  and  cottages 
peeping  out  of  the  woods  give  an  aspect  of  quiet  domesticity  to  thelandscaoe.  About  1 
m.  from  Waterhead,  at  the  n.  extremity  of  the  lake,  is  the  town  of  Ambleside.  H  "» 
n.w.  of  which  is  Rydal,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Wordsworth;  in  the  vicinity  of  Water 
bond  is  Dove's  Nest,  the  cottage  at  one  time  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hemans:  further  down 
the  e.  shore  is  Elleray,  famous  as  tlie  residence  of  '*  Christopher  North;"  and  half-way 
(ioM'n  the-lakc/  on  tl.c  eastern  shore,  is  Bowness. 

WIND-FLOWER.     See  Akbmootj,  ante, 

WIKDOAL]^  are  puffy  swellings  about  the  joints  of  animals,  particulariy  of  horses, 
rorrespond  to  the  ganglions  of  human  surgery,  and  result  from  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion beiog  sot  up  within  the  delicate  eynoviai  cavities,  which  thus  secrete  an  unusual 
quantity, of. .(bickeiu^  synovia.     Best,  moderate  work,  wet  bandages,  and  occasional 
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blisters  reduce  the  swellings,  but  with  fast  roadwork  they  are  apt  to  re-appear,  especially 
lu  old  horses. 

WIKDHAM,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Connecticut,  bordering  on  ^lassachuetts;  5508q.ni. ;  pop.  *60, 
43.857 — 38,135  of  American  birth,  651  colored;  drained  by  the  Quiuebaug.  Shetucket  and 
other  rivers.  Its  manufactures  are  important;  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
one  year,  $5,608,668.    Co.  seat,  Brooklyn. 

WINDHAM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Vermont,  bordering  on  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
having  the  Connecticut  river  for  its  e,  boundary,  drained  by  tlie  West  and  Deerfield 
rivers;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  26,76a— 25,246  of  American  birth,  89  colored.  Its  mineral 
resources  are  important,  embracing  gneiss,  limestone,  slate,  and  granite.  Co.  seat, 
Fayetteville. 

WIHDEAX,  Bight  Hon.  Williax,  English  statesman,  b.  1750,  in  Gk>lden  square, 
London,  was  son  of  col.  Windham  of  Felbrigg  hall,  Norfolk^  in  which  countv  the 
family  had  been  settled  since  the  12th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was 
afterword  sent  to  Glasgow  university,  where  he  studied  mathematics  with  success.  In 
1761  he  entered  at  University  college,  Oxford.  After  the  usual  course  of  travel,  he 
began  to  acq^uire  notoriety  as  an  opponent  of  the  administration  of  lord  North.  Histora- 
torical  exercises  were  interrupted  by  a  design  of  visiting  the  north  pole,  and  he  accom- 
panied  the  expedition  in  which  Nelson,  then  a  youth,  took  part.  He  found  the  sea-sick- 
ness intolerable,  was  put  on  shore  in  Norwav,  and  returned  home  in  a  Greenland  whaler. 
In  1781  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Norwich,  and  took  his  seat  amon^  the  whigs. 
In  1788,  on  the  formation  of  the  Portland  ministry,  remarkable  for  the  coalition  of  lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox,  he  became  principal  secretary  to  lord  Northington,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Before  leaving  England,  he  called  upon  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
lamented  that  his  situation  would  compel  him  to  sanction  practices  he  could  not  approve. 
'*  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty  rascal." 
Ill-health,  or,  perhaps,  conscientious  scruples,  soon  caused  him  to  resign  his  secretary- 
ship. In  1784  he  seconded  Burke's  motu)n  for  a  representation  to  the  throne  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  There  is  an  admirable  and  characteristic  sketch  of  Windham  in 
Macaulay's  description  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings:  **  There,  with  eyes  momentarily 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  first  gentleman  of  the  age,  his  form  developed  by  everv 
manly  exercise,  his  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit — the  ingenious,  the  chival- 
rous, the  high-souled  Windham."  Abandonmg  his  old  friends  the  whigs,  he  followed 
Mr.  Burke,  and  ran^d  himself  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  opposing  the  speculative  doc- 
trines of  the  French  revolution,  and  supporting  the  war  with  France.  In  1794  he 
became  secretary-at-war  under  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  now  attacked 
his  former  friends  with  the  utmost  ascerbity.  He  went  out  with  Pitt  in  1801,  and  sided 
with  the  Grenvilles  in  stigmatizing  the  peace  of  Amiens,  concluded  by  the  Addingion 
administration  in  1801.  This  lost  him  his  seat  for  Norwich,  but  he  was  elected  for  St. 
Mawes,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Grenville  party  to  power,  he  became  colonial  secretary.  In 
1806  he  brought  forward  his  plan  of  limited  service  in  the  army,  proposing  that  the  infantry 
should  be  enfisted  for  seven  years  only,  with  liberty  to  renew  their  services  for  another 
seven  years,  receiving  an  increaseof  pay ;  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  enlisted  for  ten  years, 
the  second  period  six,  and  the  third  five  years.  He  also  proposed  to  increase  the  pay  arid 
pensions  oi  officers  and  men,  and  generally  to  better  the  condition  of  the  soldier.  The 
plan  was  strenously  opposed,  but  passed  into  a  law.  He  went  out  of  office  in  1807, 
when  the  Portland  admmistration  was  formed  (having  previously  declined  the  offer  of  a 
pecmge),  and  strongly  denounced  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  afterward 
the  disastrous  Walcheren  expedition.  In  1808  a  clause  was  introduced  by  lord  Castle- 
reajjh  (who  had  succeeded  Windham  in  office)  into  the  mutiny  act,  permitting  men  to 
enlist  for  life,  contrary  to  Windham's  scheme  of  limited  service,  which  was,  however, 
rcadopted  in  1847.  in  May  he  underwent  a  surgical  operation  for  extracting  a  tumor 
from  his  hip,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  June  3,  1810. 

Windham  was  an  excellent  speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  and  skillful  debat- 
ers of  his  time,  as  will  appear  from  his  speeches  collected  by  Mr.  Amyott,  his  secretary, 
and  published,  with  a  life  prefixed,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Fox  said  he  hai  never  met  a  meaU 
i.iting  man  with  so  much  activity,  or  a  reading  man  with  so  much  practical  knowledge. 
Pitt  declared  that  his  speeches  were  the  finest  productions  possible  of  a  warm  imagina- 
tion and  fancy.  Canning  described  his  eloquence  as,  if  not  the  most  commanding,  at 
least  the  most  insinuating  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  house  of  commons.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  declared  that,  in  the  regions  of  literature,  Windham 
was  inier  stellas  luna  minores.  He  possessed  brilliant  conversational  powers.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  great  talents  and  rare  gifts,  he  appears  in  the  page  of  history  as  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  man.  In  his  lifetime  he  gained  the  disparaging  nickname  of  "  the 
weathercock. "  He  was  fond  of  paradox,  and  once  defended  bullbaiting  in  the  house  of 
commons  with  great  vivacity  and  ingenuity.  Although  a  miin  of  refinement  and  sensi- 
tiveness, he  had  a  passion  for  pugilism,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  prize-fiffhts. 
The  publication  of  his  Diary  from  1784  to  1810,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Baring  (1886)  discloses 
the  secret  of  his  weakness.  Morbidly  self-conscious,  he  was  always  watching  himself, 
pulling  himself  to  pieces,  and  recording  the  doubts  that  haunted  iiim  as  to  his  mental 
capacity.    Acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  one  of  the  manliest  of  men,  he 
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succeedfed  in  infusing  into  his  mind  doubts  with  respect  to  his  own  coura^.  He  ^ot  rid 
of  this  delusion  by  going  under  fire  in  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes;  but  do 
sooner  was  he  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  coward  than  lie  beean  to  be  afraid  he  was 
discreditably  insensible  to  the  scenes  which  were  passing  around  him!  With  brilliant 
faculties,  he  was  in  fact  an  intellectual  hypochondriac  incapable  of  achieving  anything 
great. 

WINDHORST,  LxjDWiG,  b,  Prussia,  1812;  educated  at  GOttingen  and  Heidclburg. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  syndic  of  the  Osnabrtlck  consistory,  and  finally  chief 
syndic  of  the  crown  in  Kalbe.  He  was  minister  of  justice  at  Hanover,  1863-65;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  1849-66;  and  president  of  its  second  cham- 
ber in  1851.  He  was  elected  to  the  reichstag,  and  in  1867  to  the  Prussian  house  of  dep- 
uties    He  is  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Prussian  Roman  Catholics. 

WIKD  UrSTBUMEKTS,  musical  instruments  of  which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
agitation  of  an  inclosed  column  of  air.  They  are  generally  classified  into  toood  inttm- 
menu  and  hroM  instruments  (both  of  which  are  played  by  the  breath),  and  the  organ. 

The  name  wood  instruments  is  applied  to  musical  instruments  constructed  either  of 
wood  or  of  ivory,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  flute,  piccolo,  clarionet,  flageolet,  bas- 
set-horn, oboe,  and  bassoon.  They  are  generally  chanicterized  by  a  soft,  smooth,  aerial 
tone,  resembling  the  human  voice.  By  the  use  of  holes  and  kevs,  considerable  compass 
is  given  to  them;  they  are  capable  of  producing  only  one  sound  at  a  time,  but  with  con- 
siderable command  of  piano  and  forte.  Of  brass  instruments  the  chief  are  the  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  cornot-a-piston,  euphonium,  bombardon,  and  ophiclcide.  They  arc 
generally  more  powerful,  and  their  quality  more  piercing  than  wood  instroments;  the 
ophicleide,  however,  approaching  more  than  the  rest  to  wood  instruments  in  capabilitit-s 
and  tone.  In  a  f  liji  orchestra  there  are  generally  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarionets, 
two  or  four  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  two  ba.sset-horns, 
one  or  two  piccolos,  and  one  or  two  ophicleides  or  trombones.  Each  part,  except  when 
there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  bow -instruments,  is  single. 

The  organ  is  a  combination  of  a  large  number  of  wind-instruments,  sounded,  not  hj" 
the  breath,  but  by  the  admission  of  air  into  the  wind-chest,  by  means  of  keys  pres^ea 
down  by  the  performer. 

WIKDLASS  is  that  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle  which  is  employed  in  raising 
weights,  such  as  bucketsful  of  water  from  a  well,  coals  from  a  pit,  etc.  Its  simplest 
form  is  that  of  an  axle  supported  by  pivots  on  two  strong  upright  pieces,  and  pierced 
near  one  end  with  four  or  six  square  holes,  into  which  bandies,  known  as  liand^iki*, 
are  inserted.  In  other  forms,  a  winch  at  each  end  is  substituted  for  the  handspikes.  If 
the  weight  (sav  a  bucket  of  water)  is  to  be  lifted  a  considerable  distance,  the  length  nf 
the  rope  which  attaches  it  to  the  axle  largely  increases  the  weight,  and  thus  aids  the 
power  when  descending,  and  counteracts  it  when  ascending.  This  difficulty  is  panially 
got  over  by  employing  a  double  rope  with  two  buckets,  one  of  which  ascends  while  the 
other  descends;  but  this  modification,  though  partially  effective  for  the  end  in  view, 
lends  aid  to  the  power  when  aid  is  least,  and  hinders  it  when  aid  is  most,  required.  A 
more  efficacious  plan  is  to  form  the  axle  not  cylindrical,  but  of  a  barrel -shape,  like  two 
truncated  cones  placed  base  to  base,  and  to  fasten  two  ropes,  one  to  eacli  end.  so  that 
when  coiled  up  round  the  barrel  they  approach  the  middle;  in  this  case,  when  one  rope 
is  fully  uncoiled,  and  winding-up  commences,  the  gross  weight,  which  is  then  at  lis 
maximum,  acts  at  the  minimum  leverage  of  the  end,  and  as  the  progress  in  winding  up 
diminishes  the  weight,  its  leverage  so  increases  that  the  momentum  is  preserved  uniform. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  empty  bucket,  when  commencing  its  descent,  acts  at  its  greatest 
leverage,  and  as  the  unwindmg  of  the  rope  adds  to  the  weight,  its  leverage  Ixjcomes 
smaller,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the  descending  weight  always  remains  the  same: 
and  thus  the  strain  on  the  power  is  preserved  uniform.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the 
power  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  increase  greatly:  but  with  the  ordinary  wiml- 
lass  this  could  only  bo  eflfected  by  vsimilarly  increasmg  the  ratio  between  the  leverage  of 
the  handle  and  the  radius  of  the  axle — an  object  attained  by  a  great  increase  of  the  former, 
renderinsf  the  machine  too  cumbrous,  or  by  greatly  diminishing  the  latter,  and  so  weaken- 
ing it.  The  desired  result  is  attained,  how^ever,  in  a  manner  not  liable  to  these  objec 
tions,  by  the  use  of  the  differential  axle,  an  axle  of  which  one-half  is  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  other,  and  the  sinirle  rope,  after  being  coiled  round  the  whole  axle  from  end  to 
end,  is  fastened  at  each  enii  of  the  axle,  and  the  weight  is  hung  by  a  pulley,  which  i< 
supported  in  a  bulge  in  the  center  of  the  rope.  As  the  portion  of  the  rope  on  one-half 
of  the  axle  is  unwound,  that  on  the  other  half  is  woimd  up;  but  since  the  rates  of  wind- 
ing and  unwinding  are  different,  the  bulge  of  the  rope  increases  when  the  rope  is  wound 
an  the  smaller  end  of  the  axle,  and  decreases  when  it  is  wound  6>jrthe  smaller  end.  Th« 
more  nearly  equal  the  two  radii  of  the  axle  are,  the  greater  is  the  weight  which  can  be 
rniwd  by  the  power — the  ratio  between  the  two  being 

W  __        radius  of  circle  described  by  power 

P  ""  difference  of  radii  pi  the  portions  of  the  axle  * 

so  that  if  the  radius  of  the  power  is  18  in.,  and  the  radii  of  the  axle  0  and  4 in., 
the  power  balances  a  weight  =  18  times  itself;  iMhile  flie  strength  of  the  &xle  requires 
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to  be  only  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  "n-hich  the  power  can  only 
balance  a  weight  =  4^  times  itself.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  screw  (q.v.). 
For  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  windlass,  the  thickness 
of  the  rope  must  he  taken  into  account,  hy  adding  half  of  its  diameter  to  the  radius  of 
the  axle. 

winDKIII-  is  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  sawing  wood,  or  performing  any  other 
species  of  work  for  which  fixed  machinery  can  be  employed,  the  motive-power  heinz 
the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  a  set  of  sails  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  current  of 
water  impinging  obliquely  on  the  float-boards  of  a  Tvater-wheel.  The  structure  is  a  con- 
ical or  pyramidal  tower  oi  considerable  height,  and  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  species 
of  dome,  aaa  (fig.  1),  which  is  so  fastened  as  to  revolve  upon  it  round  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  shaft  c,  as  a  center,  the  motion  being  aided  by  the  interposition  of  "  castors" 
between  the  wooden  rings  which  form 
Fcspectlvely  the  base  of  the  dome  and 
the  top  of  the  tower;  the  sails,  b,  b,  are 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  axis  d, 
so  as  to  revolve  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  it.  and  the  motion  they  communicate 
to  tlie  axis  is  transferred  by  the  beveled 
wheels  ^  and  /  to  the  upright  shaft  c,  by 
which  it  is  in  turn  conveyed  to  the  work- 
ing machineiT  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 
The  axis  d  or  the  sails,  which  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  10*  to  the  horizontal, 
is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  projection  from 
the  top  of  the  shaft  e,  and  at  the  other  to 
a  circular  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  dome, 
8o  ttat  it  revolves  with  the  latter,  car- 
ry  iug  the  sails  along  with  it;  this  arrange 
meiit  is  adopted  fi)r  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  sails  to  be 
l)Iaced  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  transference  of  the  plane 
of  rotation  was  at  one  time  effected  by  manual  labor  applied  to  a  winch  at  the  Iwttom  of 
the  tower,  the  rotation  being  communicated,  by  an  enultss  band  and  wheel-work  above, 
to  the  dome,  the  outer  circumference  of  the  base  of  whirh,  was,  for  this  purpose,  fur- 
iiighed  with  a  circle  of  rack-work.  But  this  chmisy  arrangement  was  superseded  in 
English  windmills  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  due  to  sir  William  Cubitt,  by  which  the 
w  ind  itself  was  made  to  turn  the  sails  into  their  proper  position.  The  apparatus  by 
which  this  is  effected  consists  of  a  revolving  flyer  or  fan,  g,  projecting  from  a  gallery 
f.istened  to  the  dome  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  saUs;  h,  a  long  thin  shaft  to  which  a 
1  evolving  motion  is  communicated  oy  a  toothed  wheel  on  its  outer  extremity,  from  a 
corresponding  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  flyer  (these  wheels  are  not  seen  in  the  ne.,  being 
l;cbina  the  flyer);  a  pinion  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  acts  upon  the  cog-wheel  A;,  which 
caiTies,  on  the  lower  extremity  of  its  axis,  a  pinion  I;  and  this  last  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
put  into  gearing  with  the  rack-work  or  cog-circle  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  dome.  The 
f^ixUs  are  four  in  number.  Each  sail  consists  of  ^tchip  or  radius  of  from  83  to  40  ft.  in 
h  ngth,  fli-mly  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the.  sail-axle,  and  pierced  at  from  J  or  i  of 
J  is  "length,  from  the  axle  to  its  extremity  with  about  20  holes,  into  each  of  whicn  is 
inserted  a  cross  bar  of  5  to  6  ft.  in  length;  and  this  frame- work,  strengthened  generally 
by  light  rods  connecting  the  ends  of  the  cross- bars,  is  then  covered  with  canvas.  The 
cross-lmrs,  however,  are  not  set  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  whips,  for,  in  that  case, 
the  wind,  acting  in  a  direction  coinciding  with  that  of  the  sail-axle,  would  impinge  per- 
pendicularly on  the  sails,  and  no  rotatory  motion  would  result;  the  bars,  therefore,  are 
s"t  ftt  an  angle  to  this  perpendicular  direction,  vet  not  all  at  the  same  angle,  for  the  velocity 
of  each  point  of  the  sail  increasing  with  its  distance  frt)m  the  sail-axle,  the  inclination 
nuiJ^t  vary  from  the  fii*st  cross-bar  to  the  outer  extremity.  It  is  found  that  a  variation 
of  the  angle  from  18",  at  the  first  cross-bar,  to  7**  at  the  extremity,  is  a  very  effective  form. 
The  amount  of  sail  that  a  windmill  can  carry  with  advantage  is  limited,  according  to 
Mr.  Smeaton  (q.v.),  one  of  the  gi*eat  authorities  on  this  subject,  to  |  of  the  area  of 
the  circle  described  by  one  whip;  the  velocities  of  a  sail,  when  unconnected  with,  and 
when  producing  its  maximum  effect  on  the  machinery  below,  are  as  3  to  2;  also,  the 
increase  of  useful  effect  varies  with  the  square  of  the  wind's  velocity,  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  cube  of  the  length  of  the  whip,  in  sails  of  similar  form,  A  windmill  with 
sails  of  40  ft.  radius  is  equivalent  to  65,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  Another  species  of 
\^andmill,  known  as  a  horizontal  windmill,  is  a  large  circular  frame  of  wood  which 
rotates  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  carries  a  set  of  sails  which  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  This  form  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  other,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  the  wind  can  only  act  effectively  on  one  sail  at  a  time.  According  to  sir 
David  Brewster,  the  power  of  a  horizon  tM  mill  is  only  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
that  of  a  vertical  mill,  the  number  and  size  of  the  sails  being  equal  in  each.  An  ingeni- 
ous form  of  horizontal  windmill  was  patented  by  Mr.  Giraudat  of  New  York  in  1861. 
The  peculiarity'  is  in  the  sails,  which  are  hinged  in  such  a  way  thai  the  force  of  the 
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wiud  actiug  on  one  face  of  them  preserves  their  perpendicularity  to  it,  and  secures  a 
maxliuuin  effect,  but  when,  after  a  further  semi-revolutioD,  the  other  side  is  presented 
to  the  wind,  they  are  raised  to  a  horizontal  position.  Most  of  the  recent  improvenienUi 
in  windmills  have  had  for  their  object  the  regulation  of  the  sail-area  exposed  to  the 
wiud  to  counterbalance  the  variations  in  the  latter's  force,  and  so  produce  uniformiiy 
of  motion;  but  these  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  noticed.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  the  inventions,  with  this  object,  of  Mr.  By  water  in  England,  M.  Berton  in  Frace. 
and  Mr.  Henry  Glover  of  Massachusetts,  are  both  ingenious  and  effective.  Windmills 
were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Saracens,  and  were  formerly  much  more  exteu 
sively  used  in  England  than  now.  They  are,  however,  still  common  in  the  midland 
and  soutuern  districts;  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Holland  and  France;  and  in  die 
United  States. 

WINDOM,  William,  b.  Ohio,  1827;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  After 
practicing  for  several  years  in  his  native  state,  he  went  to  Minnesota  in  1855;  was  a 
member  of  congress  from  that  state,  1858-68;  and  in  1870  became  a  U.  S.  senator  bv 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  was  elected  for  a  full  term  in  1871;  re-elected  iu 
1876,  and  resigned  in  1881  to  become  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  president  Gjirfield  .- 
cabinet.  In  this  department  he  has  already,  within  the  first  two  months,  shown  liigii 
ability  and  achieved  signal  success. 

WIHDOW  (connected  withi^nd,  asJjsX.fenettra  with  renttu)  is  an  opening  in  the  Tral} 
of  a  buildmg  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  In  the  east,  from  time  immemorial, 
windows  open,  not  upon  the  street,  but  upon  the  court,  and  are  usually  provided  with 
lattices  or  jalousies.  The  Chinese  use,  instead  of  window-class,  a  tliin  stuff  varnished 
with  shining  lac,  polished  oyster-shells,  and  thin  plates  of  liorn.  Among  the  Romaus 
windows  were  originally  closed  with  shutters;  afterward  they  were  made  of  a  transpar 
ent  stone,  lapts  apecularia,  which,  from  the  description,  can  be  nothing  else  than  mica; 
and,  in  the  id  c  after  Christ,  of  horn.  According  to  some  there  are  traces  of  elats  win- 
dows having  been  used  in  Pompeii;  but  the  matter  is  doubtful.  The  first  inaisputabk- 
mention  of  glass  windows  is  made  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  4th  c.  of  our  era,  whv 
speaks  of  church  windows  of  colored  glass.  Wilfrid  (q.v.),  on  succeeding  to  the  arcli 
bishopric  of  York  in  669,  filled  the  vacant  windows  of  the  cathedral  with  slass.  In  674 
abbot  Benedict  Biscop  brought  artists  from  France  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  abbey  of 
Weremouth;  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester  did  the  same  in  726.  Leo  III.,  in  the  euti  of 
the  8th  c,  put  glass  windows  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran.  Glass  began  to  be  used 
in  windows  of  private  houses  in  England  as  early  as  1180;  in  France  in  the  14th  ccq 
tury.  As  late  as  1458  it  struck  ^neas  Sylvius  very  much  that  in  Vienna  most  of  the 
windows  were  glazed.    See  Gl.\8S. 

In  ancient  temple  architecture,  windows  were  unknown — the  light  being  obtained 
from  openings  in  the  roof.  In  Gothic  architecture,  however,  the  window  is  one  of  \hv 
most  important  features,  giving,  by  the  infinite  variety  of  its  outline,  and  the  graa-ful 
forms  of  its  tracery,  as  much  character  and  beauty  to  the  Gothic  edifices  as  the  stylei^ 
and  colonnades  of  ancient  art  gave  to  the  classic  temples. 

In  the  early  Gothic  or  Norman  style,  the  windows  were  small  and  oomparativdv 
stunted — they  were  either  simple  openings  with  semicircular  head,  or  two  such  groupe^l 
together  with  a  larger  arch  over  both,  and  with  the  usual  moldiues  and  ornaments  of 
the  style.  The  inside  had  generally  a  deep  splay,  and  simple  molding  on  the  outside. 
Small  circular  windows  sometimes  occur  in  Norman  work. 

In  the  early  English  style  the  windows  were  more  elongated,  and  had  pointed  arches. 
They  are  frequently  grouped  in  twos  or  threes,  and  placed  so  close  that  the  wall  betw«n 
becomes  a  mullion.  The  wall  over  the  group  contained  within  the  inclosing  arch  then 
becomes  perforated  with  a  quairefoil  or  other  ornamental  opening,  and  thus  the  simpler 
forms  of  tracery  become  introduced.  The  interior  arches  are  splayed  off.  and  are  fre 
quentlv  very  elaborately  decorated  with  shafts  and  arch  moldings.  The  lancet  window 
(so  called  from  its  shape)  is  common  in  this  style.  Circular  windows  are  also  used  with 
tracery  fortaed  by  little  radiating  shafts  with  small  arches.  The  triangular  window,  on 
a  small  scale,  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

It  is  in  the  decorated  style  that  the  windows  become  enlarged  and  filled  with  mullions 
and  tracery.  This  is  at  first  simple,  and  composed  of  geometric  figures  such  as  the  ori- 
gin and  process  of  tracery  (q.v.)  naturally  led  to.  As  the  style  advanced,  more  flowing 
forms  were  introduced,  until,  in  the  15th  c,  the  tracery  passed  into  the  perpendicular 
style  (q.v.)  in  England,  and  into  the  flamboyant  (q.v.)  in  France.  The  heads  of  the 
lights,  and  the  apertures  in  the  tracery,  are  usually  foiled,  and  the  inner  jambs  are 
splajred  and  ornamented  with  moldings,  shafts,  etc.  In  elaborately  traccried  windows, 
the  jamb  and  arch  moldin£;s  are  occasionally  very  small,  but  they  are  usually  bold  and 
deep. 

In  the  later  Tudor  style  the  window-heads  became  flattened  into  the  four-center  arch . 
and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  arch  gave  place  altogether  to  the  flat  liuiel 
with  the  opening  divided  by  mullions  into  rectangular  lights  sometimes  foiled  at  top. 
Circular  windows,  with  elaborate  tracery,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  decorated  period. 

In  domestic  buildings  the  windows  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  square-headed  win- 
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dows  occur  more  frequently  to  suit  tbe  height  of  the  floors;  and  the  space  between  the 
sill  and  the  floor  is  recessed  and  fitted  with  seats.  Transoms  are  also  of  common  occur- 
ence. The  bow  or  bay  window  (q.v.)  is  also  a  frequent  and  very  elegant  feature  in  the 
laier  Gothic  buildings. 

In  the  reviyed  classic  styles  the  windows  are  almost  invariably  plain  rectang:ular 
openings,  with  either  a  flat  lintel  or  semicircular  arch-head.  Thev  have  somciimes 
ai-chitraves  round  the  jambs  and  lintel,  or  are  ornamented  with  pillars  supporting  an 
entablature  or  pediment  above.  The  architraves  are  frequently  carved,  and  the  cornices 
carried  on  trusses  at  each  side. 

The  style  of  shop-fronts  has  been  much  modified,  and  the  windows  enlarged,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  use  of  plate-glass. 

WINDPIPE.    See  Trachba,  aiUe, 

WINDSOR,  a  co.  in  e.  Vermont,  bordering  on  New  Hampshire,  having  the  Connecti- 
cut river  for  its  e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  White,  Black,  and  Quechee  rivers;  900 
sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  85,192—88.809  of  American  birth,  95  colored.  It  contains  Ascutney 
mountain  in  the  s.e.,  rising  8,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  its  mineral 
products  are  marble  and  syenite.    Co.  seat,  Woodstock. 

WINDSOR,  a  t.  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.;  6i  m.  n.  of  Hartford  on  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Springfield  railroad;  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  near  tliu 
mouth  of  the  Farmington;  pop.  '80,  8,056.  There  are  large  manufactures  of  paper, 
cigars,  bricks  and  woolen  goods.  Water  power  is  supplied  by  a  canal  around  the 
rapids  in  the  river. 

WDfDSOB,  properly  called  New  Windsor,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Berkshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  33  m.  w.s.w.  of 
London.  Windsor  and  Eton  in  reality  form  one  town.  The  town  is  chiefly  interestiug 
on  account  of  its  being  the  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  the  antiquity  of 
its  castle  and  parks,  which  have  been  a  favorite  residence  of  English  monarchs,  espe- 
cially since  the  tune  of  William  the  conqueror.  The  elevated  plateau  of  natural  chalk 
upon  which  it  stands  marked  it  out,  no  doubt,  as  a  naturally  strong  place  from  the 
earliest  dates,  but  the  deficiency  of  water  which  such  a  position  entailed  was  a  serious 
obiectiou  to  its  being  adopted  as  a  permanent  residence  for  many  years.  The  older 
palace  of  the  English  kings  was  at  Old  Windsor  about  2  m.  distant,  and  considerable 
doubt  seems  to  exist  among  antiquaries  and  historians  as  to  the  first  English  king  who 
built  solid  work  of  masonry  at  Windsor  castle.  In  the  time  of  Edward  tne  confessor  it 
was  probably  a  wooden  structure,  as  stone  was  difficult  to  be  had,  and  wood  was 
abundant.  William  the  conqueror  probably  built  the  first  substantial  stone  build- 
ings, and  regularly  fortified  the  place;  but  the  absence  of  water,  except  what  was 
carried  to  it  from  the  Thames,  must  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  serious  drawback  to  its 
importance  as  a  military  station.  The  history  of  the  existing  fabric  begins  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  The  buildings  may  be  said  to  be  grouped  in  three  portions — the  middle 
ward  containing  the  round  tower;  the  lower  ward  oa  the  w.,  containing  St  George's 
chapel,  the  bouses  of  the  military  knights,  cloisters,  etc. ;  and  the  upper  ward  on  the 
e. ,  containing  the  sovereign's  private  apartments.  The  unfinished  chapel  which  was 
be^un  by  Henry  III.,  was  completed  by  Edward  IIL,  rebuilt  by  Henry  Vll.,  and  added 
to  by  cardinal  Wolsey.  Under  tliis  chapel  is  the  burial  vault  of  the  present  royal  family. 
The  round  tower,  formerly  believed  to  be  Norman,  but  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
yard  of  Norman  masonry,  was  built  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  HI.  to  receive  the  round 
table  of  the  knights  ot  the  newly-founded  order  of  the  garter.  Pop.  (1871)  11,769. 
The  park  and  forest  immediately  adjoining  are  18,000  acres  in  extent,  and  contain 
many  historic  trees,  such  as  Elizabeth's  oak;  Shakespeare's  oak;  the  lone  walk,  made 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  queen  Anne^s  ride  of  elms,  8  m.  long.  Heme's  oak, 
rendered  so  famous  by  Shakespeare,  was  blown  down  in  Sept.,  1868,  and  a  stone  and 
voung  tree  now  mark  the  spot.  The  oldest  planted  timber  m  England,  viz.,  that  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  also  in  Windsor  park,  and  there  are  many  oaks  of  which  it 
is  well  established  the  age  must  be  1000  years.— See  Tighe*s  Annals  of  Wmdsor  ; 
3Ienzie's  Higtory  of  Windsor  Forest;  Hepworth  Dixon's  Boyci  Windsor, 

WINDSOR,  a  t.  the  co.  seat  of  Hants  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Windsor  and 
Annapolis  railroad;  pop..  '71,  2.715.  It  has  churches,  schools,  a  bank,  and  a  newspaper. 
It  has  iron-foundries,  ship-yards,  etc.  King's  college,  the  most  important  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  here. 

WINDSOR,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Ontario,  on  the  Detroit  river,  and  the  Qreat  Western 
railroad,  opposite  Detroit;  pop.  71,  4,258.  It  has  churehes,  banks,  schools,  and  news- 
papere.  Among  its  manufactures  are  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes,  beer  and  liquors,  car- 
riages, etc.  • 

WIHDWAEI)  ISLANDS.    See  Antilles. 

WISE,  CHB2fi8TBT  AND  Manitfactubb  OF.  Before  entering  into  the  chemistry  of 
this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  the  composition  of  the  grape,  from  whose  juice  it  is"  de- 
rived, should  be  understood ;  and  as  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  vines  yielding  grapes 
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of  corresponding  variety,  and  as  tlie  same  variety*  will,  under  different  external  influ- 
encea,  produce  very  different  grapes,  it  is  obvious  that  our  researches  must  be  confined 
to  the  most  typical  form  of  grapes.  The  principal  component  of  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes 
is  water,  in  which  are  various  substances,  either  held  in  solution  or  very  minutely  di 
vided.  Tlie  juice  as  obtained  by  pressure,  is  thick,  and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  tlie  sun 
rapidly  changes  it  into  a  fermented  liquid.  As  principal  components  helcf  in  solution 
in  the  water,  professor  Mulder  mentions  "sugar  (both  grape-sugar  and  fruit-sugar),  gela 
tine  or'  pectine  ;  gum,  fat,  wax,  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  gluten,  and  some  oiher 
substances  of  the  nature  of  extractive  matters,  which  are  not,  however,  accurately  de- 
termined; tartaric  acid,  both  free  and  combined  with  potash  (sis  cream  of  tartar),  partly 
also  combined  with  lime  ;  in  some  cases,  we  find  also  racemic  acid,  malic  acid,  partly 
quite  free,  partly  combined  with  lime,  and,  according  to  some,  tartrate  of  potash  and 
alumina;  further,  oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potash,  common  salt. 
phosphate  of  liuje,  magnesia,  and  silrcic  acid  may  also  exist." — Chemistry  of  Wine,  p.  5. 
Although  no  other  ingredients  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  grape-juice,  others,  which 
only  sippear  during  fermentjition,  and  impart  toot  only  the  vinous  smell  common  to  all 
wims,  but  the  aroma  (bouquet)  and  the  flavor  peculiar  to  each  wine,  must  exist  in  h  in 
6m:iil  quantities.  In  those  cases  where  the  skins  are  allowed,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
red  wine,  to  ferment  with  the  juice,  the  constituents  imparling  odor  and  flavor  maybe 
drawn  from  them. .  Coloring  matter  and  tannic  acid  are  undoubtedly  found  in  the  skin, 
iiud  are  thus  imparted  to  red  wines.  Moreover,  the  grape-stones,  which  are  left  with  the 
skius,  yield  tannic  acid  freely  during  fermentation.  The  different  proportions  in  wbich 
the  inorganic  matters — the  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  sulphuric  acid, 
pliosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine — exist  in  grape-juice,  exert  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  both  in  relation  to  its  color  and  its  taste.  A  relative  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  or  of  lime,  or  of  soda,  will  induce  changes  sulticiently  obvious  to  the 
chemist,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss.  With  regard  to  the' acids  of  grape- 
juice,  or  must,  as  it  is  technically  called,  professor  Mulder  observes  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  three — viz.,  tartaric,  malic,  and  citric— are  rarely  found  together  in  one  fruit, 
and  he  doubts  whether  the  presence  of  citric  acid  has  been  fully  proved.  Malic  scid 
exists  in  unripe,  and  tartaric  acid  in  ripe  grapes;  and  while  no  malic  acid  exists  in  wine 
made  from  perfectly  ripe  grapes,  a  small  quantity  is  present  in  most  wines.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Tartaric  Acid,  it  is  shown  that  a  nearly  allied  acid  racemieacid,  exists  in  excep- 
tional cases  in  grapes.  The  quality  of  wine  is  only  affe(!tcd  if  this  acid  be  lai^^ely 
present,  because  less  lime  than  usual  will  be  found  in  it,  racemate  of  lime  being  Ilss 
soluble  than  tartnite  of  lime,  r.nd  further,  because  cream  of  tartar  is  more  soluble  than 
biracemate  of  potash.  Such  wines  are  consequently  sweeter,  and— if  red  v/ines— darker 
colored,  than  wines  containing  only  tartaric  acid.  The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  extremely. 
In  the  juice  of  very  ripe  grapes,  it  may  reach  40  per  cent.  According  to  Fontenelle.  tlie 
Juice  produced  in  the  s.  of  France  contains  from  80  to  18  per  cent,  while  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Stuttgart,  Reuss  determines  it  at  from  25  to  13  per  cent.  In  tlie  low  and 
variable  temperature  of  Holland,  the  juice  of  the  best  grapes  yields  only  10  or  12  pe: 
cent  of  sugar.  The  composition  of  the  albuminous  matter  is  not  clearly  detenniiKtl. 
In  an  analysis  of  the  must  of  the  Riessling  giapes  of  Grumbach,  Bcltz  found  that  iht" 
gluten  (noalbumen  was  found)  was  thirty  limes  less 'abundant  than  the  sugar.  It  pr«^b 
tibly  varies  at  from  1  to  i  per  cent.  The  only  other  ingredient  requiring  notice  is  fut. 
which  is  chiefly  hut  not  entirely  derived  from  the  grape-stones,  in  whicli  it  is  an  abuiid 
ant  ingredient.     It  occurs  in  wmo,  in  minute  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a  fatty  acid. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice  we  shall  only  offer  a  few  remarks. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  saccharine  contents  of  grape-juice  range  from  18 
to  80  per  cent.  If  we  regard  all  this  sugar  as  grape-sugar,  CiaHijOn,  with  an  equiTj- 
lent  of  180,  then  each  atom  may  be  resolved  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  C4H«0».  wiiban 
equivalent  of  46,  and  4  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  COa,  with  an  equivalent  of  22,  accordiag 
to  the  equation — 

Grape-sugar.  Alcohol     Carbonic  Acid. 

C»H»,0„  =  2(C4H,0a)  +  4(C0a), 

provided  that  there  is  no  loss;  or  under  th«  most  favorable  coiiditions  of  fermentation, 
180  parts  ^y  weight)  of  anhydrous  grape-sugar,  or  198  of  the  hydrated  sugar  (witli  tbe 
formula,  CiaHuOM),  may  yield  92  parts  of  alcohol;  or,  roughly  speaking,  2  p:irtfi  of 
suiiar  yield  1  of  alcohol.  "According  to  this,"  says  Mulder,  the  juice  of  French  and 
German  grapes  gives,  when  analyzed,  as  a  maximum,  from  7  to  15  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  weisrht.  But  some  of  the  sugar  remains  undissolved,  and.  during  fermentation,  more 
aloliol  is  ev:iporated  than  water;  therefore,  for  such  grape-juice,  or  rather  for  the  wine 
to  I  e  produced  from  it,  the  alcoholic  contents  must  be  under  ^5  per  cent  as  a  maximum, 
and  7  per  cent  as  minimum.' —Op.  cit.,  pp,  49,  50.     According  to  Mulder,  sugar  is  found 

*  A  certain  variety  of  jrmpe,  when  gn^wn  upon  the  Rhine,  fiimtelies  a  speolea  of  Hock:  the  wm^ 
jrrape  when  rained  in  the  valley  of  the  Taf^us,  yields  BnceUas:  while  in  the  island  of  Madeira  it  i  rod»KW 
the  wine  known  as  Serciai,  which  has  a  flavor  quite  diiXerent  from  either  of  the  oUiars.  See  Muer's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry ,  3ded.  p.  187. 
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in  all  vine,*  and  its  quantity  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  treatment  to 
v.'liich  the  grai>es  are  subjected  before  pressure.  Tokay  wine,  for  example,  is  prepared 
from  grapes  which  have  been  allowed  not  only  to  get  over-ripe,  but  partly  to  dry  on 
Jie  vines;  ifin  da  paiUe  is  obtained  from  grapes  dried  on  straw  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  aud 
in  both  these  cases,  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  concentrated  juice  yields  a  wiue  of  extra 
strength.  The  strong  heavy  wines  used  by  the  ancieuts  were  thus  prepared.  •  When  the 
grapes  arc  dried  on  the  vine,  the  wine  is  called  via  sec;  and  when  the  juice  has  been 
evaporated  by  Uie  aid  of  heat,  the  wine  is  called  vin  cotU, 

In  consequence  of  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
•the  grape*jutce  and  the  exc^leuce  of  the  wine  which  it  yields,  attempts  afe  often  made, 
especially  in  bad  seasons  (want  of  heat  and  light,  and  excess  of  rain),  to  introduce 
extraneous  sugar  into  the  juice;  or,  as  it  is  technically  called  to  doctor  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  cheap  Ssrmentable  sugar  is  added  to  the  sour  juice,  an  adulteratiou  which  cannot 
subsequently  be  detected  bv  chemistry,  although  it  may  be  suspected,  from  the  absence 
of  the  proper  aroma  from  the  wine,  bimilarly,  sugar  is  often  added  to  good  grape-juice, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  stronger  wine  than  the  natural  product.  Many  imitations  ot  port 
wine  are  thus  manufactured.  The  character  of  the  wine  is  much  influenced  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  process  ^f  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed.  If  it  goes  on  nil  all 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  a  dry  wine  is  produced;  when  it  is  checked  before 
the  change  is  completed,  a  rich  frmty  wine  is  produced;  and  when  the  wine  is  bottled 
while  the  fermentation  is  still  in  progress,  effervescent  wine  is  formed. 

Shortly  after  the  must  hae  passed  from  the  wine-press  symptoms  of  fermentation 
appear;  the  juice  becomes  more  turbid,  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and  a  froth  soon  settles 
there.  This  process  in  a  moderate  climate  usually  reaches  its  highest  point  in  three  or 
four  days;  and  before  it  is  quite  finished  the  whole  liquid  mass  is  stirred  up  so  as  to  re- 
excite  the  process.  For  this  purpose,  in  many  districts  a  naked  man  used  (we  do  not 
know  if  the  custom  generally  still  exists)  to  go  into  the  wine-tub,  who  both  accomplished 
the  necessary  stirring  and  promoted  fermentation  by  his  animal  heat.  Several  persons 
have  been  killed  in  this  wiiy  bv  suffocation  from  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  two  or  three  weeks  the  fluid  becomes  comparatively  clear,  and  a  precipitate  forms  at 
the  bottom.  The  wine  is  now  removed  from  the  sediment  into  another  vessel,  and  a 
slow  form  of  fermentation — c^r-fermerUatton^  as  it  is  termed — ^oes  on  for  several  months. 
sugar  being  constantly  convei'ted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  a  fresh  precipitate 
forming  at  the  bottom.  Several  similar  changes  into  other  vessels  are  made,  to  get  rid 
of  Che  sediment,  till  it  is  fit  for  transferring  into  casks.  That  the  process  of  fcnuentiv- 
tion  may  go  on  satisfactorily,  not  only  must  water,  sugar,  and  a  nitrogenous  matter  in  a 
state  of  actual  change  be  present,  but  there  must  bo  a  certain  temperature  and  a  certain 
amount  of  atmospheric  air  present  "  Although,"  says  Mulder,  "there  is  a  wide  inter- 
val between  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  which  fermentation  is  possible,  the  bound- 
ary is  very  narrow  which  limits  good  and  active  fermentation  in  every  kind  of  wine. 
The  grapes  of  each  country  ripened  under  different  degrees  of  summer  warmth,  and  very 
unequally  rich  in  constituents,  require  very  different  temperatures  during  fermentation ; 
and  different  temperatures  are  also  required  for  grapes  which  are  the  product  of  a 
warmer  or  a  colder  summer.  But  on  these  points  we  have  little  accurate  knowledire. 
All  we  know  is  that  a  hi^h  temperature  during  autumn  promotes  fermentation,  and  a 
low  one  is  detrimental  to  it;  and  that  inequality  of  temperature  during  fermentation  is 
extremely  injurious,  and  not  unfrequently  spoils  the  wine  altogether. "—Op.  cit.  p.  61. 
To  what  extent  it  is  expedient  to  admit  atmospheric  air  to  the  must,  so  that  the  fermen- 
tation may  go  on  most  favorably,  is  a  point  regarding  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  which  is  not  definitely  settled.  While  some  have  asserted  that  no  air  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  fermentation,  others  have  maintained  that  the  wine  is 
improved  by  the  free  admission  of  air  during  fermentation.  Gay-Lussac  proved  experi- 
mentally that  air  is  essential  to  initiate  fermentation,  which  would  then  l)e  con- 
tinued without  any  fresh  supply;  and  for  many  years  wine  was  made  in  France  with  an 
almost  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  fluid  by  an  arrangement  intended  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  alcohol  by  evaporation;  but  when  the  same  chemist  proved  that  by  the  use  of 
open  vats  scarcely  ^  part  of  the  alcohol  was  lost,  this  arrangement  fell  into  disuse. 
Judging  from  the  method  of  preparing  Bavarian  beer,  in  which  air  is  allowed  to  enter 
freely,  Liebi'g  recommended  the  same  in  the  case  of  wine,  and  suggested  that  a  large 
openmg  should  be  made  in  the  casks  in  which  fermentation  takes  place.  This  method 
has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  by  Von  Babo,  Crasso,  and  others,  with  red  wine,  which 
was  found  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  underwent  the  same  process  in  a 
cask  which  was  closed,  and  only  provided  with  a  glass  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  But  in  other  experiments  made  with  white  wine,  the  wine  in  open  casks 
appeared  to  lose  in  aroma;  and  hence  the  solution  of  this  question  apparently  depends 
on  the  kind  of  wine.  Liebig's  opinion  has  been  very  fiercely,  and,  as  Mulder  thinks, 
tinfairly  attacked;  the  probability  is  that  wines  containing  much  sugar  may  be  allowed 

•Dr.  Bence  Jones,  fn  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Mulder*8  work,  declares,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  while  port,  sherry  (except  in  two  Imitances},  Madeira,  and  champagne,  always  contain  sugar: 
claret,  BuTKundy,  Rhine,  and  Moselle  wine  (exoeptmg  one  sample  of  sauteme)  are  alwojrs  free  from 
every  kind  of  sugar. 
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with  advantage  to  ferment  in  closed  vessels,  while  those  less  rich  in  that  substance  may 
be  left  in  open  casks,  provided  the  temperature  be  low  and  equable.  When  the  main 
object  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  admission  of  much  air  is  injurious,  since 
it  promotes  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  causes  a  corresponding  loss  of  alcohol. 

The  actual  substance— /<fn7KJ»^— which  causes  the  breaking  up  of  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  has  been  submitted  to  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion. One  hundred  parts  of  sugar  require  about  1.5  parts  of  ferment  reckoned  io  the 
dry  state;  and  as  the  analysis  of  ferment  shows  that  about  half  of  it  consists  of  albumin- 
ous matter,  it  follows  that  f  of  a  part  of  albuminous  matter  are  required  for  the  coDver- 
sion  of  100  parts  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Ferment  consists  of  cells  or 
globules  of  torula  (q.v.),  which  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  production  of  wineaud 
beer.  It  is  the  contents  of  these  cells  which  contain  the  active  albuminous  matter; 
while  the  cell-wall,  consisting  of  cellulose,  CnUioOjo,  and  produced  from  gum  or  vege- 
table mucus,  is  inert. 

The  leading  points  in  which  the  constituents  of  grape-juice  and  those  of  wine  diffir 
from  one  another  in  consequence  of  fermentation  are,  that  m  the  wine  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion (1)  of  the  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matters,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
ferment  and  alcohol;  (2)  of  those  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  common  water,  but  are 
held  in  solution  in  the  viscid  must,  as,  for  example,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime: 
and  (8)  of  cream  of  tartar,  tartrate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  which,  being 
lcs.s  soluble  in  spirit  than  in  water,  fall  as  the  formation  of  alcohol  increases.  Red  win  ^ 
lose  a  portion  oi  coloring  matter  and  of  the  tannin,  which  is  withdrawn  by  these  sal!>, 
and  hence  become  of  a  Tighter  color  and  less  astringent.  Before  noticing  the  alcohoii': 
strength  of  different  wines  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  concluding  steps  necessar)'  for 
rendering  wine  fit  for  use.  The  process  of  clearing  is  undertaken  with  the  view  ai 
removing  all  the  sediment  in  which  albuminous  matters  may  still  occur,  and  of  dimin- 
ishing the  coloring  matter  and  tannin  of  red  wines.  Among  the  substances  used  tor 
these  purposes  may  be  mentioned  albumen,  isinglass,  gum,  milk,  lime,  gypsum,  etc.  In 
warm  countries  gum  is  preferable  to  albumen  or  isinglass.  The  addition  of  lime  tlirow:» 
down  a  precipitate  of  salts  of  lime,  which  carries  down,  in  the  case  of  red  wine,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coloring  matter;  its  addition  gives-  a  sweeter  and  less  astringint 
taste  to  the  wine,  and  an  appearance  of  age.  As  a  ^neral  rule  clearing  increases  the 
durability  of  wine.  Sulphurising  is  a  process  which  is  especially  applied  to  sweet  white 
wines  which  possess  an  excess  of  sugar  and  albuminous  matter,  and  little  tannic  acid, 
and  thus  become  easily  decomposed.  Its  object  is  to  check  undue  fermentation,  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  mold,  which  afterward  imparts  a  musty  taste  to  the  wine,  Tbe 
process  is  effected  by  burning  sulphur  in  bottles  or  casks,  and  instantly  pouring  in  tbe 
wine,  which  absorbs  the  sulphurous  acid.  Wine  intended  for  exportation  to  warm 
climates  is  usually  strongly  sulphurized.  Of  course  great  care  must  be  taken  that  tlie 
sulphur  is  free  from  its  common  impurity,  arsenic.  In  place  of  sulphurizing,  anotlier 
method  of  hindering  the  fermentation  of  sweet  wine  is  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Franco; 
it  consists  in  putting  y^  part  of  powdered  mustard  into  the  wine;  but  how  it  acts  is 
unknown. 

Having  traced  the  chemical  history  of  wine  from  its  original  state  of  grape-juice  to 
the  time  when,  having  l>een  clarified,  and  poured  into  casks  and  bottles,  it  is  fit  for  us^. 
we  ought,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch,  to  notice  the  subsequent  change  whidi,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  undergoes  in  the  cellar.  The  ages  at  which  different  wines  attain 
their  perfection  are,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  different.  **  As  a  general  rule,*'  says 
Mulder,  "wines  which  have  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
possess  but  little  tannic  acid,  cannot  resist  tlie  influence  of  time;  they  become  acid,  or 
undergo  some  other  change.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  lUiine  wines,  which  contain  XviX 
little  alcohol ;  and  all  those  wines  which  contain  much  sugar,  or  but  little  tannic  acid, 
cannot  be  kept  long.  Wines  which  can  be  cellared  are  those  which  improve;  or.  to 
speak  more  correctly,  those  wines  are  stored  which  improve  with  age.  In  these  odor- 
iferous substances  are  formed,  and  the  wine  becomes  less  acid  and  better  tasted.  Surli 
wine  as  is  colored  often  deposits  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment;  and  if  it  be  stond 
I  in  casks  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  alcohol." — Op.  cU„  pp.  105,  106.  Wine  is 
improved  by  being  kept  in  wooden  casks,  as  water  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  tbe 
other  constituents  are  relatively  increased.  The  vinous  constituents  being  thus  con- 
centrated exert  a  stronger  chemical  action  upon  each  other,  and  render  the  wine  not 
only  stronger,  but  better  flavored.  The  change,  however,  does  not  stop  here,  Tbe 
loss  of  water  must  be  replaced  by  the  addition  of  wine,  otherwise  the  action  of  the  air 
would  turn  the  wine  sour,  and  convert  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid;  and  the  diminution 
of  water,  which  is  thus  replaced  by  wine,  causes  a  constant  increase  of  tartaric  acid. 
Wines  which  are  poor  in  sugar  may  thus  soon  become  too  sour;  and  consequently  :ill 
wines  cannot  undergo  this  process.  The  popular  idea  that  wine  which  has  grown  old 
in  bottles  lias  therefore  become  richer  in  alcohol  is  altogether  false,  and  is  doubtless 
founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  strongest  wines  that  can  be  preserved.  The  color, 
however,  of  bottled  wine  is  materially  affected  by  age:  liqueur-wines  and  red  wines 
containing  no  large  amount  of  tannic  acid  becoming  darker,  while  wines  which  are  rich 
in  tannic  acid,  as  port,  for  example,  deposit  a  sediment,  and  t)ecome  lighter.  Old  bou 
tied  wines  contain  odoriferous  constituents— ethers  of  various  organic  guilds — ^vhicb  are 
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not  found  in  new  wine.  For  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  com- 
pdunds,  to  which  wine  owes  its  aroma,  we  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  **  The  Odorifer- 
ous Constituents  of  Wine"  in  Mulder's  work ;  we  will  here  merely  remark  that  diminu- 
tion of  the  free  acids  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  formation  of  these  compouudsl 
and  that  this  diminution  can  only  occur  by  the  acids  being  either  decomposed  or  com- 
bined with  non-acid  substances,  both  of  which  operations  here  take  place  as  the  result 
of  a  very  slow  chemical  process.  This  effect  of  time  may,  however,  be  imitated  by 
art ;  and  if  bottles  corked,  but  not  quite  filled  with  wine,  are  placed  for  two  hours  in 
warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  186  ,  and  after  cooling  are  filled,  their  contents  pos 
sess  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  wine  that  has  been  bottled  several  years.  This  result  was 
originally  obtained  by  Appert;  but  Pasteur  and  others  have,  during  the  last  few  ycai-s, 
again  brought  the  subject  before  the  French  academy.  Wines  which  have  lieen  long  iu 
bottle  sometimes  acquire  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  is  incorrectly  referred  to  the  cork.  It 
is  in  reality  due  to  the  peculiar  mold  which  grows  from  the  outside  of  the  cork  inward; 
and  should  it  reach  the  inner  surface,  it  imparts  to  theoontenta  of  the  bottle  a  peculiar 
taste;  and  this  wine  is  said  to  be  corked.  Very  similar  to  this  is  what  is  kuown  as  "  the 
taste  of  the  cask,"  a  peculiar  flavor  sometimes  acquired  by  wine  before  bottling.  This 
flavor  is  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  development  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil,  dunng 
the  growth  of  **  mold  "  on  the  surface  of  the  wine.  It  can  be  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion to  each  pipe  of  about  a  quart  of  olive  oil,  which  dissolves  the  unpleasant  flavoring 
matter,  and  carries  it  to  the  surface. 

In  submitting  matured  wines  to  chemical  analysis  it  is  found  that  they  differ  mate- 
rially from  one  another  in  their  composition;  and  especially  as  the  wine  is,  or  is  not, 
red.  In  white  wine  no  special  coloring  matters  are  found,  and  only  a  trace  of  tannic 
acid ;  while  in  red  wine  both  are  present.  In  wine  generally  the  principal  ingredients 
are  alcohol  and  water;  then  sugar,  gum,  extractive  and  albuminous  matters;  then  free 
organic  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  racemic,  malic,  and  acetic  acid;  and  salts,  such  as  the 
tartrates  of  potash,  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime;  also,  especially  in  old  wines,  substances  imparting 
aroma,  aa  oenanthic  and  acetic  ethers,  and  other  volatile  odoriferous  matters  (among 
which  Mulder  mentions  butyric  and  caprylic  ethers,  each  having  a  puieapple  odor, 
caproic,  pelargonic,  capric,  and  propionic  ethers,  amy  lie  alcohol,  and  many  of  its 
ethers  and  other  compounds,  aldehyde,  acetal,  and  probably  racemic,  citric,  and  malic 
ethers).  In  red  wines,  and  in  many  others,  a  little  iron,  and  possibly  some  alumina, 
may  be  found;  and  lastly,  the  best  wines  contain,  according  to  Faure,  a  peculiar  mat- 
ter, which  he  terms  anantkin,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  substance  or  body  of  the 
wine;  but  which  seems  to  other  chemists  scarcely  to  differ  from  gum  or  dextrine. 
These  in^dients,  as  Mulder  observes,  vary  exceedmgly  in  proportion.  The  quantity 
of  some  18  so  small  that  the  substance  almost  disappears  during  analysis;  others  can 
just  be  detertiiined  by  a  delicate  balance:  while  others,  again,  are  freely  present.  Put- 
ting aside  taste  and  smell  as  standards  or  comparison,  most  of  the  essential  dietetic  and 
therapeutic  properties  of  wine  depend  upon  the  alcohol,  9uga/r,  dM^free  adds,  especially 
tartaric  acid,  contained  in  it.  In  bis  chapter  on  "The  Amount  of  Alcohol  in  Wine," 
Mulder  gives  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  different  wines  in  which  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  is  determined.  We  shall  here  only  give  the  abstract  of  the  analyses  made  by 
his  translator.^  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  who  found  t&it  the  alcohol  varies  in 

Per  cent.    For  cent 

Port from  20.7  to  28.3 

Madeira "  19.0  •'  19.7 

Sheny "  15.4  "  24.7 

Champagne "  14.1  "  14.8 

Burgundy "  10.1  "  18.2 

Rhinewine "  9.6  "  18.0 

Claret "  9.1  "  11.1 

Moselle "  8.7  "  9.4 

while  in 

Brandy there  was  50.4  to  58.8 

Rum "  72.0  "  77.1 

Geneva *'  49.4 

Bitter  ale "  6.6  *'  12.8 

Porter •*  6.5  "  7.9 

Cider "  5.4  "  7.5 

Sugar  is  found  in  all  wines,*  although  in  certain  kinds  very  little  exists.  Accord- 
ing to  Fresenius  the  sugar  in  four  kinds  of  Rhine  wine  amounts  to  exactly  six-sevenths 
of  the  extract  remaining  after  evaporation,  the  seventh  part  consisting  of  the  salts  and 
non-volatile  unfermentable  matter.  In  red  Bordeaux,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little 
sugar  is  found;  red  sauterne  contains  less  than  1  per  cent  of  extract,  and  hermitage  1.7; 

*  In  the  preceding  foot-note  we  have  mentioned  that  Dr.  Bence  Jones  denies  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  *  f^^~^-^^ir^ 
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hence  the  quantity  of  8u^r  must  be  very  minute;  while  Bome  kinds  of  muscat  yield 
24.5  of  an  extract,  containing  about  22  per  cent  of  sugar.  Small  as  is  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  some  wines,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  diminishing  the  sharp  taste  of  the  fret 
acids,  and  in  imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  to  the  wine.  Good  red  wines  should  con- 
tain at  least  one-half  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  the  quantity  is  sometimes  larger.  Some 
of  the  sweet  wines  contain  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  saccharine  matter. 
The  following  results  were  yielded  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones: 

Sherry  (18  samples)    sugar  in  1  oz.  yaried  from  4  to  18  grains. 

Madeira  (9  samples)   "  "  6  to  20  '* 

Champagne  (4  samples) "  "  6  to  28  " 

Port  (8  samples) "  "  16  to  34  " 

Malmsey  Madeira  "  "  56  to  66  ** 

Tokay    "  '*  74 

Cyprus "  "  102 

Under  the  term  "free  acids'*  are  included  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  known  as 
cream  of  tartar,  and  other  soluble  bitartrates  found  in  wine,  besides  such  acids  as  arv 
quite  uncombined,  such  as  tartaric,  malic,  and  acetic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  free  tannic 
acid.  Sugar  has  so  much  power  in  concealing  the  free  acids,  that  their  amount  cannot 
bo  estimated  with  any  certainty  by  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  and  must  be  estimated 
cliemically  by  ascertaining  how  much  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  given  strength  must  be 
U!?ed  in  order  to  render  a  given  quantity  of  wine  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper.  Vola- 
tile acids,  as,  for  example,  acetic  acid,  may  either  be  determined  separately,  or  includi-d 
with  the  otliers  ;  and,  excepting  this  acid,  nil  the  other  acids  occurring  in  wine  may 
practically  be  calculated  as  tartaric  acid.  Mulder  found  that  acetic  acid  was  present  in 
20  different  kinds  of  wine  which  he  examined,  the  amount  of  the  anhydrous  acid  raug- 
ing  from  1.75  thousandth  parts  in  Madeira  to  0.25  thousandth  parts  in  Tavella.  In  U.e 
same  20  kinds  of  wines,  the  free  tartaric  acid  ranged  from  2  to  7  parts  in  1000  of  winf. 
Tavella  having  the  largest,  and  Bordeaux  sauterne  the  smallest  quantity.  With  reg^inl 
to  the  tannic  acid,  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  all  white  wines,  but  in  no  white  wine  Is 
it  sufflcieuily  abundant  to  be  of  the  slightest  importance  in  a  medical  or  dietetic  point  of 
view.  On  ttie  other  hand,  it  is  abundant  in  Port  and  heavilv  loaded  Boixleaux  wine^ 
especially  when  new.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  tannic  acid  becomes  oxidized  into  a 
sparingly  soluble  compound,  which  is  called  by  Berzelius  the  apoHiema,  or  precipitate 
of  tannic  acid — a  process  whicii  is  facilitated  by  the  exposure  of  the  wine  in  bottles  to 
full  daylight.  There  is  ho  doubt  that  this  acid,  by  combining  with  the  albuminous 
matters,  tends  to  increase  the  durability  of  these  wines.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  his 
Appendix  to  Mulder's  treatise,  gives  numerous  results  of  experiments  made  regarduig 
the  acidity  of  wines  by  Prout,  Liebig,  Fresenius,  and  himself.  His  general  conclusions 
are  that,  •*  proceeding  from  the  least  acid  wine  to  the  most  acid,  we  have  sherrv,  port, 
champagne,  claret,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  Rhine  wiue,  Moselle.  The  least  acid  fluids 
examined  were  Geneva  and  whisky  ;  then  i-um,  brandy,  ale,  porter,  stout.  The  wii.es 
were  all  more  acid  than  the  malt  liquids. "  Mr.  G-riffin  has  made  22  determiuationfi  of 
the  acidity  of  li^ht  wines  for  Dr.  Druitt,  which  are  published  at  the  end  of  that  phy- 
sician's instructive  little  work  on  Cheap  WiiieSy  and  has  subsequently  published  ua 
independent  volume  on  the  mode  of  determining  the  acidity  of  wines. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  on  "  the  diseases  of  wine,"  by  which  term 
we  understand  those  conditions  in  wiiich  the  wine  has  become  so  altered  and  unfltied 
for  use  as  to  have  lost  its  distinct  character.     The  most  important  of  these  diseases  an-: 

1.  T/ie  turning  of  loine. — This  disease  is  incidental  to  young  wine,  and  seems  to 
occur  under  special  conditions  of  the  weather.  The  color  becomes  darker,  and  tht 
taste  first  disappears, and,  if  the  disease  goes  on,  becomes  disagreeable;  the  wiue  become 
turbid  and  acid.     This  disease  is  caused  by  a  decomposition  of  tartar. 

2.  T/ie  ropinesit  of  wine. — This  disease  consists  in  the  formation  of  vegetable  mucu'^ 
from  the  sugar  of  the  wine,  and  is  known  as  mucous  fermentation.  The  w  ines  liable  to 
this  change  are  those  which  are  deficient  in  tannic  acid. 

3.  T/ie  bitterness  of  wine — to  which  Burgundy  wines  are  especially  exposed— seem-s 
due  to  a  second  fermentation,  inasmuch  as  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved. 
It  has  been  ascribed,  whether  correctly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  to  the  formation  of  cin^ir 
ether,  which  is  very  bitter.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  sediment,  and  often  ceases  on 
being  drawn  off  into  other  casks. 

4.  Tfie  acidifying  of  t/ie  wine  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  and  may  be  stopped  at  its  commencement  by  adding  alkaline  carbonates,  which, 
however,  destroy  the  colour,  and  affect  the  taste  of  the  wine. 

5.  The  inoldiness  of  wine  is  a  disease  in  which  mold  plants  are  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  wine.  How  or  under  what  conditions  the  mold  is  formed,  is  not  known, 
except  that  the  admission  of  air  is  favorable  to  the  disease. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  may  refer,  inter  aUa^  to  HenderFon's 
History  of  Andent  and  Modern  Wines,  Bence  Jones's  translation  of  Mulder's  Chemittry 
of  Wine,  and  to  the  recent  works  of  Shaw  and  Denman,  in  English-  to  those  of  Julieo. 
Chaptal,  Faur6  (1844),  and  Batilhat,  in  French ;  and  to  those  of  tetter,  Balling,  Von 
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Babo,  Bronner,  etc.,  in  Gterman;  also  to  the  chief  works  on  technological  chemistr}'  in 
all  languages. 

Manufacture. — ^The  mode  of  manufacturing  wine  varies  in.  its  details  in  different 
countries.  Pagnierre,  in  his  treatise  On  iJie  Wines  of  Bordeaux,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  manufacture  of  the  superior  clarets.  The  grapes,  after  being  gathered, 
are  picked:  all  that  are  likely  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  wine  being  carefullv  removed. 
A  principal  vat  of  the  best  fruit,  which  is  called  the  mother-cask  (cuv6-m£re),  is  then 
maule,  into  which,  after  picking,  the  workmen  continue  to  put  the  best  grapes,  without 
their  stalks,  and  without  treading  them,  till  they  are  from  15  to  20  in.  deep;  after  which 
they  throw  about  two  gallons  of  old  cognac  or  armagnac  upon  them,  and  then  another 
bed  of  picked  grapes,  followed  by  two  gallons  more  of  brandy,  and  so  on  till  the  vat  is 
full.  Spirit  of  wine  is  then  added,  about  four  gallons  being  used  for  a  wine-vat  of  from 
30  lo  36  tons.  The  amount  of  brandy  and  spirits  that  is  added  varies  with  the  (juality 
of  the  vintage,  the  bctt<ir  vintages  requiring  the  less  spirit.  When  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  saccharine  matter  in  the  grapes,  starch-sugar  is  sometimes  added.  The  cuve-mere, 
when  tilled,  is  closed  and  well  covered  with  blankets  lo  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and 
is  left  in  this  state  for  about  a  month.  A  small  cock  or  tap  is  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
vat  at  about  a  third  of  its  depth  from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  progress  of 
fermentation  being  observed;  and  to  enable  the  mj^nufacturer  to  know  when  the  wine, 
having  become  cool  and  sufficiently  clear,  may  be  racked  off  and  put  into  casks,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  scalding  and  rinsing  with  a  little  spirit.  While  the  cuve-mhve  is  ai 
work,  the  ordinary  vintage  goes  on  as  follows:  The  grapes  are  trodden  or  acted  on  by 
machinery  in  the  press,  and  put  with  their  stalks  into  the  vats,  when  the  fermentation 
takes  place  naturally.  About  a  foot  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vat  is  not  filled,  in  order 
to  leave  space  for  the  fermentation,  which  in  very  mature  vintages  sometimes  occasions 
an  overflow  of  these  limits.  The  teim  chapeau  is  applied  to  the  floating  mass  of  stalks, 
seeds,  and  skins  on  the  surface.  The  vats  are  lightly  covered,  and  in  from  a  week  to  a 
fortnight  the  wine  is  ready  for  being  drawn  off;  for  if  it  is  left  upon  the  lees  (marre),  or 
in  contact  with  its  crust  (chapeau),  it  would  take  the  disagreeable  taste  of  tlie  stalks. 
The  barrels  in  which  it  is  then  placed  are  filled  to  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths, 
after  which  the  cuve-mkre  is  emptied,  and  its  wine  is  poured  in  equal  portions  into  these 
casks  so  as  to  fill  them;  and  the  remainder  is  used  to  replace  every  week  what  is  lost  by 
evaporation,  or  may  have  leaked  away.  All  proprietors  have  not  the  means  of  making 
a  cuce-mere;  but  in  its  absence,  and  with  the  employment  of  small  vessels,  wine  of  an 
inferior  character  is  produced.  The  casks  being  full,  are  left  unbungcd  for  about  a 
week,  the  bung-holo  being  in  the  meantime  covered  with  a  brick  or  piece  of  wood. 
They  are  filled  up  every  two  days,  and  after  bunging,  at  least  once  a  wecK,  till  the  wine 
is  in  a  state  to  allow  the  cask  to  rest  with  the  bung-hole  at  the  side,  which  is  not  till 
after  a  ^ear  and  a  half. 

White  wines  are  made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  grapes  are  not,  as  in 
making  red  wine,  put  into  the  vat  lo  ferment,  but  after  the  removal  of  the  stalks,  they 
are  troclden,  and  when  taken  from  the  press,  the  juice,  skins,  and  seeds  are  put  into 
casks,  in  which  the  fermentation  takes  place,  and  wine  is  formed.  When  the  fermenta- 
lion  has  ceased,  the  wine  is  racked  off  from  the  barrels  into  smaller  casks;  and  any  loss 
that  subsequently  occurs  from  evaporation  must  be  replaced  once  or  twice  a  week. 

The  nature  of  the  wine-press  possesses  many  modifications.  The  wine-presses  of  the 
Jews  consisted  of  two  receptacles,  or  vats,  placed  at  different  elevations,  in  the  upper 
one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden,  while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice 
or  must  (see  Joel  lii.  18).  These  vats  were  usually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Isa.  v.  3 
(margin),  and  Matt.  xxi.  38).  In  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  there  is  a 
fijrure  of  a  wine-press  thus  composed  of  two  vats  or  receptacles.  In  the  process  of 
treading,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  treaders  were 
assisted  by  ropes  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  press.  A  certain  amount  of  juice  was  allowed 
to  exude  from  the  ripe  fruit  by  its  own  pressure  before  the  treading  began.  This  was 
kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  juice,  and  formed  the  gleucos,  or  **  sweet  wine"  noticed 
in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  first  drops  that  reached  the  lower  vat  were  called  the  dema,  or  tear, 
and  formed  the  first-fruits  of  the  vintage,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah 
(Ex.  xxii.  29).  Although  the  ancient  system  of  treading  the  grapes  still  prevails  in 
many  countries,  it  is  being  gi'adually  displaced  by  various  mechanical  appliances.  In 
some  t>art8  of  Prance,  two  wooden  cylinders  turning  in  opposite  directions  are  employed 
lo  crush  the  fruit;  and  Uie  reader  will  find  accounts  of  more  complicated  presses  in  the 
various  works  on  wine  by  Cyrus  Redding  and  later  authors. 

C<ytnmerce.—l^\ic  manufacture  of  wine  has  been  carried  on  in  all  countries  where  the 
grape  could  be  successfully  cultivated,  from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  history;  and 
during  the  present  century,  it  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  become  established 
in  the  American  and  Australian  continents,  and  promises  to  become,  especially  in  the 
latter,  a  most  important  introduction.  The  vine,  like  most  cultivated  plants,  is  capable 
of  producing  very  numerous  varieties,  and  these,  of  course,  give  rise  to  aifferent  qualities 
of  wine;  but  far  more  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine  by  climate,  soil, 
and  the  position  of  the  vineyard  as  lo  the  sun's  influence;  so  that  we  not  only  have 
wines  peculiar  to  particular  countries,  but  of  those,  again,  we  have  usually  very  numer- 
ous varieties,  produced  by  specul  causes  within  those  countries;  and  in  addition  to  all 
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these,  again,  we  have  other  differences,  produced  by  the  degrees  of  skill  In  the  manu- 
facture. The  earliest  wines  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  made  in  Asia,  but  of 
these  we  know  very  little.  Later  on,  we  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  iu 
which  wine  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  civilissed  contemporary  nslion^: 
and  the  name  of  one  of  the  choicest  Roman  wines  has  continued  in  use  till  the  present 
time,  viz.,  the  Falernian.  From  what  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  writers  regarding 
the  extraneous  additions  made  by  the  Romans  to  their  grape  juice,  and  the  treatmeat  of 
tlie  interior  of  their  casks,  we  should  much  doubt  whether  even  Falernian  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  English  palate.  See  the  article  **  Vinum'*  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities.  The  medkeval  history  of  wine  is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  weflnS 
such  abundant  mention  of  sack  and  canary,  that  although  we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to 
the  exact  history  of  those  wines,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  high  appreciation  felt 
for  them  by  the  priesthood  and  nobility  of  those  times.  The  Greek  islands  seem  to 
have  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  wine  then  consumed  in  Europe,  and  the  mercbaut 
ships  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  her  ^lory  appear  to  have  been  largely  engjiged  in  farr}'iEg 
Greek  and  Italian  wines.  The  Malmsey  of  those  times  was  not  the  produce  of  Madeira, 
but  of  the  islands  of  Tcnedos,  Lesbos,  Chio,  and  Candia. 

Burgundy  is  the  oldest  wine-producing  country  of  central  Europe,  and  centurie 
ago  the  wine  of  this  province  was  the  choicest  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
noble.  Much  of  the  Burgundy  of  the  present  day  has  excellent  qualities — bein^  of  good 
body,  velvety,  and  of  delicate  bouquet.  A  few  scarce  kinds,  such  as  the  Komanee- 
Conti,  are  really  splendid  wines.  Claret  or  red  wine,  for  the  English  market,  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  Medoc  district.  It  begins  below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  tie 
Gironde,  and  stretches  almost  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  White  wine,  or  sauterne,  is  also 
produced  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  general  character  of  the  Bordeaux  wines, 
which  are  of  all  qualities,  is  crispness,  elegance,  and  fine  bouquet,  and  they  improve  by 
keeping.  Sparkling  wine  of  ^cat  renown  is  produced  in  the  Champagne,  the  finest 
qualities  of  which  sell  at  exorbitant  prices;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  no  other  comer 
of  the  earth  can  wine  of  the  same  Iiigh  character  be  obtained.  See  Bordeaux,  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne. 

Germany  produces  fine  white  but  very  few  red  wines.  They  are  best  known  in  the 
British  market  as  hocks  and  Moselles,  and  arc  made  both  still  and  sparkling.  Tbev 
have  much  elegance^  and  a  racy  flavor,  but  many  wine  merchants  think  they  have 
scarcely  the  value  claimed  for  them;  nevcillieless  their  high  price  shows  that  tbey  are 
much  in  demand.  At  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873,  the  jurors  on  the  wine  section 
had  before  tbcm  a  sample  of  Rhine  wine  made  in  1706,  the  year  in  which  Marlborougb 
gained  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  another  coeval  with  the  war  of  American  independence, 
and  another  of  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  But  all  these  and  others  made  in  ibe 
early  part  of  the  century,  before  the  days  of  '* fortifying,"  had  lost  their  characteristic 
taste  and  flavor,  and  were  but  the  phantoms  of  what  they  had  been.  See  Hoghh£im, 
HoBELLE,  and  Rhine  Wine. 

The  vineyards  of  Austria  are  extensive,  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  wines,  which 
are  mostly  consumed  in  the  country  itself,  the  red  VOslauer  being  the  kind  principally 
exported.  Hungary  is  still  more  a  wine-growing  country,  producins^  considerably  more 
than  it  consumes,  and  is  the  home  of  the  renowned  tokay  (q.v.),  which  boasts  a  high 
antiquity,  and  commands  a  more  fabulous  price  than  any  other  wine  in  the  world. 
M^neser-Ausbruch,  Carlowitz,  Rustcr,  Somlauer,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  also  favor- 
ably known.  Hungarian  wines  are  finding  their  way  to  English  and  other  markets,  but 
the  long  land-carriage  operates  as  a  serious  check  on  the  trade  with  England. 

Perhaps  the  wuics  best  known  in  Great  Britain  are  the  sherries  of  Spain  and  Iht 
ports  of  Portugal.  The  best  kinds  of  the  former  are  those  technically  called  rfry— that 
IS,  free  from  sweetness.  Manzanlllo  is  said  to  be  the  pui-est,  but  Montilla,  Amontillado, 
and  vino  de  Pasto  are  also  famous  kinds  of  sherry.  This  wine  is  chiefly  shipped  at 
Cadiz,  near  which  it  is  made.  The  Malaga  wines,  both  sweet  and  dry.  are  widely 
known,  and  from  Catalonia  come  what  are  known  in  England  as  the  Spanish  reds. 
Port  wine  (q.v.)  is  mostly  brought  from  Oporto,  and  its  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
has,  as  a  rule,  continued  to  increase  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  shipments  of  it 
had,  however,  fallen  in  1858  to  two  million  gallons;  but  from  that  time  they  gradually 
rose  to  the  large  annual  total  of  seven  million  gallons  in  1877,  three-fourths  of  which 
were  to  England.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1876,  the  average  annual  shipments  of 
sherry  from  Spain  amounted  to  nearly  eight  million  gallons.  Nearly  all  wines  passing 
under  the  names  of  port  and  sherry  are  fortified,  that  is,  dosed  with  brandy;  but  these 
form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  Peninsula.  Madeira,  where 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  vineyards  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  oidium  fungus, 
is  now  rapidly  increa.«?ing  the  yield  of  its  highly  prized  wine. 

Italy,  with  great  natural  anvantagcs,  is  behma  several  other  nations  In  the  productioD 
of  fine  and  especially  of  sparkling  wines;  but  the  Barolo  of  Piedmont,  the  Chiantiof 
Tuscany,  the  Orvielo  of  the  Roman  states,  the  lacryma  Christi  of  Naples,  and  other 
sneciat  growths,  have  a  high  reputation.  The  celebrated  Marsala,  a  wine  with  a  sheny 
hke  flavor,  comes  from  Sicily.  Not  much  Italian  wine  is  exported,  but  the  acreage 
occupied  fly  the  vineyards  must  be  very  large.  The  lesser  wine-growing  countries  of 
Europe  are  Switzerland,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  which  continues  as  in  ancient 
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times  to  put  resin  io  what  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Australia  can  already 
astonish  the  best  French  judges  by  the  excellence  of  her  wines,  and  the  cape  continues 
to  yield  her  luscious  Constantia  and  other  growtlis  of  fine  quality.    The  following  Uibla 

§ives  the  annual  yield  of  the  more  important  wine-producing  countries,  but  the  great 
cstruction  caused  in  many  districts  since  1865  by  the  phyUoxera  (q. v.)— impairs  the 
value  of  such  a  tiible : 

Gallons. 

France,  average  from  1863  to  1873 1,176,000.000 

Spain,  mean  of  two  estimates  for  1878 450,000,000 

Portugal,  1873 111,000,000 

Germany. . . ". 76,31 7,000 

Austria,  1870 84,700.000 

Huugarv.  1873 221,214.000 

Italy,  1873...., 750,000.000 

The  value  of  a  full  vintage  in  France,  including  the  spirit  distilled  from  the  husks 
and  stalks  of  the  grape,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £76,000,000.  Since  the  com- 
merciiU  treaty  of  1860,  which  led  to  the  import  duty  l)eing  fixed  at  one  shilling  per 
gallon  on  wines  containing  less  than  26  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  French  wines  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  7,000,000 
gallons  having  been  imported  in  1877.  But  how  little  a  wine-drinking  people  we  still 
are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  consumption  of  wine  per  head — over  forty 
^llons — in  Paris,  is  eighty  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  our  total 
imports  of  wine  being  a  little  under  twenty  millions  of  gallons  in  1877,  valued  at 
£7,138,900. 

With  respect  to  the  high  prices  realized  by  old  wines  of  famous  vintages,  we  may 
state  that  as  much  as  £2  per  bottle  has  occasionally  been  given  for  port  and  Tokay ;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  two  bottles  of  old  Burgundy  were  sold  at  the  very 
extraordinary  price  of  £§0  each. 

Dietetic  and  Medical  Valite  of  Winea, — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
use  of  wine,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  is  not  necessary  for  young  or  adult  persons 
enjoying  good  ordinary  health,  breathing  fresh  country  air,  and  not  exposed  to  over- 
work or  any  other  abnormal  depressing  agency.  As,  nowever,  life  advances  and  the 
circulation  becomes  languid,  wine  in  moderation  becomes  an  essential,  or  at  all  events 
a  valuable  article  of  food;  and  even  in  earlier  life  the  physician  meets  large  numbers  of 
townspeople,  especially  women  enga^d  in  sedentary  occupations,  who  cannot  digest 
the  national  drink,  beer,  which  is  admirably  suited  to  our  out-door  laboring  population, 
and  to  i)er8on8  of  higher  rank  who  indulge  freely  in  open-air  exercises.  In  such  cases 
the  beer  is  replaced  by  the  more  grateful  beverage  tea,  which,  however,  when  taken  too 
freely,  and  without  sufficient  solid  food,  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  distressing  dyspepsia, 
whicli  too  often  impels  the  sufferer  to  seek  refuge  in  spirits.  In  many  such  cases  cheap 
wine,  which  mav  be  purchased  under  our  new  tariff  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  a  bottle,  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  ^ill  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  beer  or  tea. 
We  shall  first  notice  the  medical  uses  of  those  numerous  cheap  French,  German,  and 
Italian  wines  which  have  been  during  the  last  few  ycara  so  prominently  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  British  public  by  certain  enterprising  wine  merchants;  and  then 
briefly  notice  the  uses  of  the  more  expensive  wines,  such  as  port,  sherry,  champagne, 
cto.  In  the  first  department  of  the  subject  we  shall  take  Dr.  Druitt*s  Uepori  on  Cheap 
Wines  as  our  chief  authority,  and  we  shall  regard  as  cheap  wines  those  whose  price  does 
not  exceed  2s.  6d.  a  bottle.  In  prescribing  wine,  whether  cheap  or  dear,  the  physician 
desires  to  give  not  merely  alcohol,  for  that  might  be  given  far  more  cheaply  under  the 
f')rm  of  gin  or  British  brandy,  but  a  compound  liquid  containing  not  only  more  salts  or 
mineral  ingredients  than  many  a  mineral  water,  but  also  the  extractive  parts  of  grape- 
juice,  and  the  powerful  oils  and  ethers  which  give  to  wine  its  special  flavor  or  bouquet 
nud  its  singular  exhilarating  properties.  "The  distinctive  elements  of  wine,"  says  Dr. 
Dniilt,  "arc  to  be  had  in  abundance  in  cheap  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  other  French 
wines;  in  Rhine  wine;  in  the  Hungarian,  Austrian,  and  some  Greek  wine;  and  in  all 
with  a  natimil  and  not  injurious  quantity  of  spirit.  In  prescribing  pure  wine — i.e.. 
li^lit  natural,  virgin  wine — the  practitioner  has  a  perfectly  new  article  of  both  diet  and 
niodlcine  in  his  hands." — Op.  dt.,  p.  22.  In  cases  of  debility  and  indigestion,  such  wine 
}\>  that  which  we  are  now  consiaering,  diluted  with  cold  water,  may  often  be  freely 
prescribed  with  great  advantage  in  place  of  tea  at  breakfast,  as  well  as  at  luncheon  or 
dinner,  or  dinner  and  supper,  according  as  the  patient  arranges  his  meals.  The  best  of 
the  cheap  wines  are  those  of  Bordeaux:  they  are  pure,  light,  and  exhilarating;  moder- 
ately strong,  seldom  containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  free  from  sugar  and  other  mate- 
rials likely  to  induce  gout  or  headache;  and  are  admirably  adapted,  according  to  Dr. 
Druitt  (who  has  experimented  largely  upon  them),  for  children  with  capricious  and  bad 
appetites,  for  literary  persons,  and  for  all  whose  occupations  are  chiefly  carried  on 
indoors,  and  which  tax  the  brain  more  than  the  muscle.  They  should  be  taken  at,  not 
after,  meals;  and  in  many  cases,  when  Judiciously  prescribed,  they  will  be  of  more  . 
service  to  patients  suffering  from  ansemia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  or  gouty  or  rheumatic 
tendencies,  than  any  form  of  medicine.    The  Bordeaux  wines  are,  moreover,  of  great 
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U8e  in  relieving  the  restlessness,  nightly  wandering,  and  thirst  that  accompany  sc&rlet 
fever  and  measles  in  children;  one  part  of  wine  with  one  or  two  of  cold  water,  accord- 
ing to  ago,  being  an  excellent  drink,  acting  at  once  as  a  diaphoretic,  saline,  and  sed&live. 
The  Burgundy  wines  arc  fuller,  stouter  (on  an  average  from  2  to  4  per  cent  stroDger  in 
alcohol),  and  higher  flavored  than  the  Bordeaux  of  equal  price.  The  cheap  BurguDdies 
are  inferior  to  the  Bordeaux  as  medicinal  agents;  but  the  higher-priced  wines  (at  and 
above  4s.  a  bottle)  are  of  extreme  service  in  cases  of  debility  with  nervous  exhausiion, 
and,  as  Dr.  Druitt  remarks,  "what  Bordeaux  is  to  the  blood,  that  is  Burgundy  to  the 
nerves."  Some  of  the  Hungarian  wines  which  are  being  now  introduced  into  EDgland 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  Bordeaux;  and  not  having  the  acidity,  austerity,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  latter,  are  often  preferred  by  patients.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
dearer  kinds  of  wine  are  port,  sherry,  and  champagne.  Oood  old  port  is  a  tonic  of  great 
value  in  cases  of  fever  and  other  forms  of  extreme  debility;  but  many  persons  past  40 
dare  not  take  it  if  they  have  any  predisposition  to  gout.  Port  wine  given  with  warm 
water,  administered  with  a  biscuit  at  bedtime,  often  induces  a  good  night's  rest  durii.g 
convalescence  from  fevers  or  other  weakening  diseases.  But  during  the  last  80  or  40 
years  its  price  has  risen  from  30  to  100  per  cent;  and  the  port  purchased  at  a  vintner's 
by  a  poor  invalid  at  .4s.  a  bottle  is  usually  nothing  but  doctored  British  spirit  that  has 
been  sent  to  Hamburg  to  be  transmuted  into  wine.  In  place  of  good  port,  now  unat- 
tainable by  the  poor,  the-  physician  had  better  prescribe  good  British  brandy  if  a  strong 
stimulant  be  required,  or  such  wines  as  the  Hungarian  Ofner  or  French  Madeira  if  it  is 
the  nutritive  value  of  wine  that  is  required.  Sherry  is,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  wine 
in  most  general  use  in  England,  and  if  pure  it  agrees  well  with  most  constitutions,  it 
is  the  only  wine  admitted  into  the  pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  aloetlc,  antimonial,  colchicum,  and  other  medicated  wines.  It  is  a  wine  that 
suits  the  stomach  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  it  is  not  often  prescribed  medicinallT. 
Champagne  is  a  wine  that  acts  as  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  cases  of  vomiting,  irritaiAe 
stomach,  etc.,  and  when  the  appetite  flags  and  there  is  great  general  debility.  Geouine 
Tokay  is  so  rare  a  wine  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  it;  it  is,  however,  when 
firocurable  extremely  valuable  as  •  a  cordial  for  aged  persons  of  broken-down  constitu- 
tion. See  American  Wtkbb,  French  Wines,  G^rsian  Wines,  Greek  Wmss,  Italian 
Wines,  Portuguese  Wines,  Spanish  Wines. 

WINIJBRENNER,  John,  1797-18e0;  b.  Md.;  was  originally  a  minister  of  the 
German  reformed  church,  and  had  charge  of  four  small  congregations  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn. ,  1821 ;  withdrew,  1830,  with  some  other  preachers,  and  formed  a  new  sect,  which 
they  called  the  Church  of  God,  but  generally  termed  Winebrenneriana  (q.v.).  The 
church  has  three  positive  ordinances,  btiptism  by  immersion,  feet- washing,  and  the  LonlV 
supper.  For  several  years  Mr.  Winebrenner  edited  the  Church  Advocate.  He  published 
Regeneration;  Brief  View  of  the  Church  of  God;  Beviml  Hymn  Book;  Praetieal  and  Doc- 
trinal SermoTii. 

WINEBRENNERIANS,  or  The  Church  of  God.  a  denomination  of  Baptists  in  the 
United  States,  organized.  1820,  at  Harrisburg.  Penn.,  by  John  Winnebrenner,  formerlr 
a  minister  of  the  German  reformed  church.  Their  doctrines  are  a  belief  in  the  Bible  .is 
the  authoritative  revelation  of  God;  in  the  trinity,  in  human  depravity,  in  the  vicarious 
atonement,  the  freedom  of  the  will;  they  reject  Oalvin's  doctrine  of  election;  they  con- 
sider faith  and  immersion  essential  to  baptism;  that  the  ordinance  of  feet-washing 
should  be  practiced  by  all  Christians,  and  that  the  Lord's-supper  should  be  often  admin- 
istered. The  church  has  a  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society,  and  a  printing  estab- 
lishment at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  They  have  several  colleges,  400  churches.  850  ministers, 
and  80,000  members. 

WINES,  Enoch  Cobb,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  180^79;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Middleburv  col- 
lege, 1827;  took  charge  of  Edge  Hill  school,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1883;  was  made  protes^r 
of  languages  in  the  Philadelphia  high  school,  1838;  had  a  boarding  school  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  1844-48;  became  a  Congregational  preacher,  1849;  and  was  pastor  at  Coro- 
wall,  Vt.,  and  Easthampton,  L.  I.';  professor  of  languages  in  Washington  college,  Penn., 
1858;  president  of  St.  Louis  university,  1869;  secretary  of  New  York  prison  associa- 
tion, 1863;  and  of  National  prison  association,  1870;  went  to  Europe  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  nntional  government  and  assembled  the  first  international  congress  on  prison 
discipline.  1871-72;  was  chairman  of  a  commission  which  met  at  Brussels.  1874,  and  at 
Bmchsal,  1875;  made  arrangements  for  a  second  international  congress  at  Stockholm. 
1877.  Of  his  published  works  the  principal  is  Cdmrmntaries  onlha  Laws  of  the  AndetU 
IJebreies, 

WING  ATE,  Charles  Frederick,  b.  N.  Y.,  1847;  for  some  time  a  N.  Y.  corres- 
pondent of  the  Springfield  Republican,  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  non^e- 
keeper,  which  he  founded,  the  N.  Y.  Express,  the  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  and 
other  journals.  He  is  now  (1881)  a  consulting  sanitary  engineer  in  New  York.  He 
published  Vievfs  and  Iniermews  on  Journalism  in  1875. 

WINN,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  partly  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Castor  bayou,  on 
the  w.  by  the  Saline  bayou,  drained  by  the  Dugdemona  river:  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  *80, 
5,846—0,835  of  American  birth,  1049  colored.    Co.  seat,  Wmfield.    r  -  , 
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WINNEBAGO,  a  co.  in  n.  lUiaois,  having  the  state  line  of  Wisconsin  for  its  n.  bound- 
ary; 520  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  30,518—23,930  of  American  birth,  144  colored,  drained  by  the 
Rock  river  and  its  tributaries.     Co.  seat.  Rock  ford. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Minnesota  for  its  n.  bound- 
ary, drained  by  the  head- waters  of  Iowa  river;  482  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  4,917—2,946  of 
American  birth,  1  colored.     Co.  seat,  Forest  City. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  co.  in  central  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Wiunebago  lake, 
drained  by  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers  and  large  lakes  in  the  n.  porlion;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
42,741—30.453  of  American  birth,  182  colored.     Co.  seat,  Oslikosh. 

WINNEBAGO;  lying  to  tRe  e.  of  Winnebago  co. .  Wis.,  and  entirely  comprised 
within  the  state.  lU  area  is  about  220  sq.m.,  its  length  30  m.,  nnd  its  greatest  width  11 
miles.  The  chief  ports  are  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Menasha;  the  lake  is  navigated 
by  steamboats. 

WINNEBAGOES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Dakota  family.  They  were, 
m  early  times,  found  about  Green  bay.  Early  in  the  17ih  c.  they  were  attacked  by  a 
strong  alliance  of  other  tribes,  defcuted.  and  terribly  reduced  in  numbers.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  war  they  were  allies  of  the  French,  but  during  the  revolution  aided 
I  he  British  forces,  and  again  in  1812.  They  took  part  in  the  Miami  war,  and  were 
defeated  by  Wayne.  In  1826-27  they  made  treaties  fixing  their  boundaries,  but  intrusion 
on  their  territory  was  common;  murder  of  whites  followed,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1882 
they  gave  up  all  their  lands  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers.  A  reservation  was  pro- 
vided for  them  on  the  3lississippi,  n.  of  the  Iowa.  They  were  removed  again  in  1846, 
not  to  the  reservation  promised  them,  n.  of  the  St.  Peters,  but  to  one  near  the  Wataub, 
a  shameful  transaction.  In  1.  53  they  were  moved  to  Crow  river,  and  in  1866  to  Blue 
Earth.  Minn.,  where  they  were  advancing  in  civilization  when  the  Sioux  war  broke  out, 
nnd  the  whites  urged  their  removal.  Aeain  they  were  taken  to  an  unsuitable  place,  Crow 
creek,  Dakota,  and  the  greater  part  fled  to  the  Omaha  reservation.  In  1866  they  were 
^iven  land  at  Winnebago,  Neb.,  and  in  1869  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Friends.  They  have  since  advanced  greatly  in  civilization.  They  now  number  about 
1500. 

WIN'NESHIEK,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Minnesota  for  its  n. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Turkey,  and  other  rivers;  720  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  23,937—16,071  of  American  birth,  17  colored.  It  produced  in  one  year  1,479,381 
bushels  of  wheat    Co.  seat,  Decorah. 

WINNIPEG,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  belonging  wholly  to  British  North  America,  lies 
90  m.  n.  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  about  350  m.  n.w.  of  lake  Superior,  in  lat.  SO**  to 
54°  n.,  96"^  to  lOO"*  west.  It  is  264  m.  long,  85  m.  broad,  has  an  area  of  9,000  sq.m.,  and 
lies  628  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  connected  by  navigable  channels  with  lakes  Winni- 
pegos  and  Manitobi,  which  lie  to  the  w.,  and  run  almost  parallel  with  it.  Its  tributaries 
drain  an  area  of  400,000  sq.m.  Of  these  the  largest  is  the  Saskatchewan  (q.v.).  which 
flows  eastward  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  a  rich  alluvial  country,  and  joins 
the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity.  The  Winnipeg  river,  300  m.  long,  and  flowing  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  connects  lake  Winnipeg  with  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Rainy  lake.  The  Red  river  and  its  great  branch,  the  Assiniboin,  discharge  their  waters 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Winnipeg,  after  flowing  through  the  region  to  the  s. 
and  s.w. — a  region  which  presents  a  singular  and  important  comoination  of  prairie  and 
woodland.  Nelson's  river,  issumg  at  the  north  end  of  lake  Winnipeg,  is  ito  principal 
outlet. 

WINNIPEG,  capital  of  the  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba,  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Assiniboine  with  the  Red  river,  50  m.  s.  of  lake  Winnipeg.  Formerly  known  as 
fort  Garry,  from  the  Hudson's  bay  company's  post  so  called,  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  in  1873.  The  population,  then  about  2,500,  was  in  1879  close  on 
lO.OOO— a  fair  index  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment offices,  city  hall,  post  office,  custom-house,  the  various  banks,  and  the  churches, 
of  which,  in  1878,  there  were  eight.  The  university  of  Manitoba  includes  a  Presby- 
terian, an  Episcopal,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  college.  Winnipeg  stands  on  the  line  of  the  * 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  is  connected  through  the  Red  river  valley  with  the  rail 
ways  of  the  United  SUwln^. 

WINNIPEGO'SIS  or  (Little  Winnipeg),  LAKE,  in  British  North  America,  empty- 
ing into  lake  Manitoba;  s.e.  of  it,  by  Water  ^en  river;  about  2,000  sq.m.;  Red  Deer 
and  Swan  rivers,  and  lake  Dauphin  empty  into  it.  Its  length  n.  and  s.  is  about  120 
miles.     It  is  shallow,  navigiible  for  vesselsdrawinsr  10  ft.  of  water. 

WIHHIPISEOOEE.  WIKNIPI8CI0  0££.  or  WINNIPEBAUKEE,  a  beautiful  lake  of  New 
Hampshire,  25  m.  long,  and  of  varying  width,  with  deen  bays,  bold  promontories,  and 
numerous  islands.  Its  crystal  waters  are  stored  with  tfsh;  and  surrounded  by  pictur- 
esque hills,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists  to  the  White  mountains. 

WINO'NA,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  n.e.,  separat- 
ing it  from  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Minneiska  and  aflSuents  of  Root  river;  650  sq.m.r 
pop.  '80,  27,197—18,814  of  American  birth,  72  colored.     Co.  scat,  Winona.      (  ^r\i^nlt> 
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WINONA,  a  cit}'  in  Minnesota,  the  co.  seat  of  Winona  co.,  on  the  w.  sine  of  Ine 
Mississippi  river.  anS  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Winona  and  Sr. 
Peter,  and  the  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  railroad:  pop.  'SO. 
10,208.  It  stands  on  level  ground,  inclosed  by  high  bluffs,  and  is  regularlv  laid  out, 
with  wide  streets,  containing  many  fine  business  buildings  and  private  residences.  It 
contains  the  slate  normal  school  and  a  high  school,  both  with  elegant  buildings;  a  court 
house,  banks,  and  5  newspaper,  of  which  one  is  a  daily.  An  iron  railroad  bridge 
crosses  the  Mississippi  at  this  point.  Winona  is  one  of  the  chief  shipping  places  for 
lumber  and  grain  in  the  west.  Its  shipments  of  grain  are  second  to  only  those  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  Its  shipments  of  wheat  average  6,000,000  bushels  yearly.  Among 
its  manufactories  are  foundries,  flour-mills,  carriage  shops,  steam  barrel  factories,  savv- 
mills,  sash  and  door  factories.  It  was  settled  in  1851,  and  received  a  city  charter  in 
1857. 

WINSLOW,  Edward,  1595-1655;  b.  England;  member  of  a  good  Worcestershire 
family.  He  was  well  educated,  and  while  making  a  tour  on  the  continent  became 
acquainted  with  John  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Independent  church  in  Leyden,  which 
had  separated  from  the  church  of  England.  Winslow  became  a  member  of  the  Leyden 
congregation,  and  in  1620,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  sailed  in  the  Mayflower.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  that  landed  at  Plymouth.  His  wife  died  that  winter,  and  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Susannah  White  was  the  first  in  New  England.  In  1623  he  revisited  Eng- 
land as  agent  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  He  became  a  magistrate  the  next  year,  went  lo 
England  again  in  1625,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1638.  While  on  a  ^^slt  to  England 
in  1685  he  went  before  the  council  and  prevented  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Plymouth  colon^r.  The  same  year  he  was  imprisoned  for  17  weeks  by 
Laud  on  the  charge  of  giving  instruction  in  the  church,  being  a  layman,  and  of  perform- 
ing civil  marriage.  He  was  governor  again  in  1633,  1636,  and  1644.  During  his  la>t 
visit  lo  En jlan<J,  in  1649,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  propagatiu-r 
the  gospel  m  New  England.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  three  com 
missioners  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indie<«.  but 
he  died  on  the  voyage.  Among  his  works  are  Good  Imoe$  from  New  England  (1624i; 
and  Hypoerme  Unmasked  (1646). 

WINSLOW,  Forbes Benignus,  d.c.l.,  1810-74;  b.  London;  studied  medicine  in  New 
York,  then  at  the  Royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  at  Aberdeen.  He  made  a  specially  <»f 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  a  private  as^'-lum  at 
Hammersmith.  He  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  consultation-practice  in  London 
He  founded  in  1848  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  PsyeJwlogical  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology 
Among  his  works  are:  The  Anatomy  of  Suidde  (1840);  Flea  of  Insanity  in  Crtmiu'i^ 
Vases  (1843) ;  and  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind  (1862). 

WINSLOW,  Hubbard,  d.d.,  1799-1864;  b.  Vt;  graduated  Yale  college,  1?Q5: 
studied  theology,  New  Haven;  pastor  of  First  church  (Cong.),  Dfcver,  N.  H.,  1828-31; 
of  Bowdoin  street  church,  Boston,  1832-44;  traveled  in  Europe;  principal  of  Mouni 
Vernon  young  ladies'  institute,  Boston,  1844-53;  edited  the  Religious  Magazine;  preached 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1857-59;  pastor  of  50th  street  Presbyterian  church,  New  York,  1861. 
He  published:  Controversial  Theology;  Young  Men's  Aid;  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Chris- 
tianity Applied  to  our  Civil  and  Social  Relations;  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Moral  Pliiiot- 
ophy;  Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman;  Relations  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  Revelation. 

WINSLOW,  John  A.,  1810-73;  b.  N.  C;  entered  the  naw  as  midshipman,  1827 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Tobasco  as  lieut.  of  the  Vumberlau^, 
In  1861  he  had  command  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  and  was  present  at  fort  Pillow.  In 
1863  he  took  command  of  the  Kearmrge,  and  in  June,  1864,  waited  off  the  Cherbourg 
liarbor  for  the  famous  confederate  privateer  Alabama,  which  came  out  from  the  neutr:»l 
port  in  response  to  his  challenge.  The  Kearmrge  was  protected  by  chain  armor  ani 
mot  with  little  los.s.  The  Alabama  was  sunk,  and  her  capt.,  Semmes,  escaped  in  ^n 
English  yacht.  Winslow  was  made  commodore  for  this  success,  1864,  and  rear-admini. 
in  1870. 

WINSLOW,  JosiAH,  1629-80;  b.  Marshfield.  Mass.;  had  command  of  the  mililarj 
band,  and  in  1656  captured  Alexander,  the  son  of  Massasoit,  and  restored  security  to  ihe 
colonv.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  united  colonies 
raised  for  king  Philip's  war,  and  held  the  position  until  1671.  He  was  governor's  assi?: 
ant  in  1673,  and  the  same  year  became  governor  of  Plymouth. 

WINSLOW,  MiROX,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1789-1864;  b.  Vt.;  descendant  of  Kenelm  Win? 
low,  who  came  from  England  in  the  Mayflower;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  ISlo: 
Andover  theolo^cal  semmary,  1818;  married  Miss  Harriet  Wadsworth  Lathrop  of  Ner 
wich,  Conn. ;  sailed  for  Jafifna,  Indm,  from  Boston,  June  8,  1819,  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Amei-ican  board;  with  Mrs.  Winslow  he  established  the  Oodoovik  seminary  for  girU. 
1822.  After  her  death  he  sailed  for  America  in  1833,  having  in  charge  ten  little  ffirl* 
from  the  missionary  families,  sent  for  education  to  America.  Returning,  he  established 
in  1837  the  American  mission  in  Madras.  To  the  main  work  of  preachmg  the  gospel  to 
the  natives,  and  teaching  and  superintending  native  schools,  he  added  the  preparation 
of  school  and  reading  books  in  Tamil,  assisted  also  in  the  translaticwn  oLthe  AWe.  wrote 
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•3ome  works  on  missions,  and  contributed  occasionally  to  American  and  European  peri- 
•odicals.  His  chief  literaiy  work  was  a  dictionary  of  the  Tamil  and  English  languages, 
completed  in  1862.  It  was  in  part  based  on  materials  in  manuscript  k  ft  by  the  rev. 
Joseph  Knight  of  the  London  missionary  society,  and  the  rev.  Samuel  Hutch ings  of  the 
American  mission.  It  contained  67,453  words  in  both  high  or  poetical,  and  low  or  com- 
mon Tamil.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  dictionary  hitherto  pre- 
pared in  any  of  the  languages  of  India,  except  the  Sanskrit  lexicon  of  prof.  Wilson. 
Prompt  ancf  firm  in  judgment,  dignified  and  courteous  in  manner,  he  commanded 
marked  respect  from  the  natives  and  from  English  oflicials  in  India.  After  44  years'  ser- 
vice in  India,  he  died  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on  his  third  voyage  toward  America. 

WiNSOR,  Justin,  b.  Boston,  1831;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  library,  1808-78, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  Harvard  university.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
librarians  in  the  United  States,  and  has  done  much  to  increase  the  efliciency  of  libraries. 
Besides  many  bibliographical  lists  and  catalogues  he  has  written  several  books.  He  is 
the  editor  of  The  Memanal  HUtory  of  Boston  (1881). 

WINSTED,  a  borough  of  Winchester  township,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.;  28  m.  n.w. 
of  Hartford,  on  the  Naugatuck  and  the  Connecticut  Western  railroads;  and  on  Mad 
river,  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  wkich  furnishes  water-power;  pop.  '80  of  township, 
5,142.  The  borough  includes  Winsted  and  West  Winstea.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cutlery,  hardware,  tools,  clocks,  and»silk. 

WINSTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  drained  by  Sipsey  creek,  the  Blackwater,  and 
-other  small  rivers;  1040  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,253—4,252  of  American  birth,  17  colored. 
<}o.  seat,  Houston. 

WINSTON,  a  co.  in  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Pearl 
river;  725  sq.m.;  pop,  '80, 10,087—10,060  of  American  birth,  3,974  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Louisville, 

WINSTON,  Joseph,  1746-1814;  b.  Va.  In  1760  he  was  engaged  in  frontier  Indian 
warfare,  and  was  pensioned  for  gallant  conduct.  In  1776  be  commanded  a  regiment 
which  marched  against  the  Cherokees  and  tories;  and  he  commanded  the  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  King^s  Mountain.    He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1793-95,  and  1808-7. 

WINTER.    Sec  Seasons,  aitU, 

WIHTEB-GBEEH,  the  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genera  pyrda  and  ehimapTUla, 
of  the  natural  order  pprolaceay  which,  according  to  some  botanists,  is  a  sub-oroer  of 
^erieea,  distinguished  chiefly  bv  difference  of  habit,  but  also  by  declinate  styles,  seeds 
with  a  loose  winged  skin,  and  a  minute  embryo  in  the  base  of  fleshy  albumen.  Only 
^bout  twenty  species  of  pyrdace/s  are  known.  They  are  natives  of  woods  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  with 
a  corolla  of  four  or  five  segments,  which  are  almost  petals,  but  are  slightly  united  at  the 
base.  Several  species  of  pyrola  are  natives  of  Britain,  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with 
flowers  of  some  beauty.  Two  species  of  ehima'^iila,  half -shrubby  plants,  with  beautiful 
everereen  leaves,  natives  of  North  America,  0,  umbeUata  and  U.  maculata,  are  valued 
for  their  tonic,  diuretic,  and  narcotic  qualities,  and  arc  used  In  dropsy,  calculus,  stran- 
gury, and  other  diseases. 

WINTER,  William,  b.  Mass.,  1836;  graduated  at  the  Harvard  law  jchool;  removed 
to  New  York  in  1859;  was  a  writer  for  Vanity  Fair,  memoirs  of  two  of  whose  best 
known  contributors,  George  Arnold  and  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  he  has  since  published;  he 
wrote  the  dramatic  criticisms  for  the  New  York  Albion,  1861-66.  He  htr  since  been 
dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  has  published  My  Witnestf,  and  other 
volumes  of  poems;  and  has  just  finished  (May,  1881),  a  work  on  the  Jefferson  family 
of  actors. 

WINTERBERRY,  a  name  applied  to  two  species  olilex,  I.  terticulata,  or  black  alder, 
and  *.  Usmgata,  or  smooth  winterberry,  and  therefore  closely  related  to  /.  glabra,  or  ink- 
berry  (q.v.)  and  1.  cnssine,  or  yaupon  (q.v.),  and  to  the  holly  (q.v.),  /.  opaM  (Gray). 
Indeed  they  all  belong  to  the  holly  family  {aquifoUncece).  Sec  Holly,  ante.  The  com- 
mon winterberry,  or  black  alder  has  obovate,  oval  or  wedge-lanceolate  leaves,  serrate, 
downy  on  the  veins  beneath;  flowers  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  all  very  short 
peduncled.  It  grows  on  moist,  preferably  rich  gi-ound,  from  6  to  12  ft.  high,  bearing  in 
November  great  Quantities  of  brilliant  crimson  or  scarlet-crimson  berries,  which  are 
often  gathered  ana  used  Jis  vase  ornaments  or  wreaths.  If  carefully  dried  they  retain 
much  of  their  brightness  for  some  time.  The  smooth  winterberry  (Gi-ay)  has  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  shining  above,  beneath  mostly  glabrous. 
It  grows  in  wet  grounds  from  Maine  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  Fruit  larger,  i  nd 
ripening  earlier  m  the  autumn. 

WIHTEBGBEEH,  Oil  op,  oxgauWieric  add,  is  an  essential  oil  yielded  by  the  flowers  of 
the  gavXtheria  procmnhens  (sec  Gaulthkria),  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  salicylate  of  methyl  (CjHt0,Ci4H»06),  mixed  with  a  email  quantity  of  a  hydro- 
carbon, termed  gaultherilene,  which  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  which,  beinff^ 
more  volatile  than  the  salicylate  of  methyl,  is  easily  separated  from  it.    The  latter  is  so^ 
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much  the  more  abundant  constituent  of  the  oil,  that  the  two  may  be  practically  regarded 
as  identical.  This  oil  is  not  only  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  other  plants,  as  the  leave> 
and  flowers  of  moRotropa  hypopitys,  and  the  bark  of  betula  lenta,  but  may  be  artificially 
formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  crystallized  salicylic  acid,  3  of  anhydrous 
wood-spirit,  and  1  ^art  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  whatever  mode  it  is  obtained,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  colorless  or  yellow  oil,  of  a  powerful,  agreeable,  and  peraisteDt  odor; 
and  hence  it  is  largely  used  in  perfumery. 

WINTERHALTER,  Franz  Xaver,  1806-73;  b.  Baden;  studied  art  at  Freiburg 
and  Munich,  and  in  Italy.  He  became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  and  among  hi» 
sitters  were  qneon  Victoria,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  empress  Eugenie.  He  ako 
painted  groups  of  the  royal  family  of  England  and  of  the  French  court.  Of  hlspictures 
other  than  portraits  "  Dolce  far  niente"  and  "  lioderick  the  Goth  seeing  Florinda  for  the 
First  Time,"  are  generally  considered  the  Irest. 

WIHTEB  MOTH  Clieim/ttobia  brumaia,  a  sprcies  of  moth,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
is  very  injurious  tc  plum  trees.  It  has  long  been  well  known  ns  common  in  many  parta 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  of  late  begun  to  be  very  abundant  also  in  some  parts 
of  England,  as  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  in  Worcestersliire,  celebrated  for  its  plum  plan- 
tations, where  damage  has  been  done  by  it  to  the  extent  of  £20.000  or  £30.000  in  a  vear. 
It  is  an  insect  about ',  alf  an  inch  long,  of  a  light- brown  color.  The  male  alone  has  wiugs; 
the  female,  as  in  a  feT  other  moths,  is  wingless.  The  eggs  are  hatched  early  in  spring, 
and  the  caterpillars,  j^t  first  veiy  minute,  feed  upon  the  buds  of  the  plum.  The  e^  are 
deposited  on  trees,  chiefly  around  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  in  chinks  of  the  bark.  Like 
most  of  the  moths,  this  insect  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  is  during  night  that  the  males 
fly  about  the  trees,  and  the  wnngl(;ss  females  creep  up  their  stems.  The  best  mode  of 
preventing  its  ravages  is  to  surround  the  stems  of  the  trees  with  something  over  which 
the  females  cannot  climb  from  the  ground,  in  which  they  pass  their  chrysalis  stage. 
Boxes  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  Germany,  in  which  the  ascending  insects  are  trapped. 
A  more  easy  method  is  to  coat  the  trees  with  a  composition  of  tar  and  greese  in  tlie 
beginning  of  winter,  the  time  at  which  these  moths  appear  in  their  perfect  state,  and 
when,  of  course,  the  laving  of  eggs  takes  place.  By  visiting  the  plantation  of  plum 
trees  with  a  lantern  at  this  season,  the  gardener  i^  often  also  successful  in  killing  great 
numbers  of  them. 

WIHTEB'8  BAEK,  a  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  tonic  bark,  resembling  cinnamon,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  derives  its  name  from  capt.  Winter,  who  first  brought 
it  from  the  strait  of  Magellan  in  1579.  It  is  the  produce  of  drimys  Winteri,  a  native 
of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America,  and  abundant  in  the  lower  groundi^ 
of  cape  Horn  and  Staten  island — an  evergreen  shrub  with  laurel-like  leaves,  corymbs  of 
white  flowers,  and  many-seeded  berries.  This  shrub  belongs  to  the  natural  order  vxag- 
voliaeea,  and  to  a  section  of  it  which  has  by  some  been  constituted  into  a  separate  order. 
Winteracea,  chiefly  distinguished  by  dotted  leaves  and  aromatic  qualities.  The  gtar 
anise  {iUicium)  is  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  bark  of  other  species  of  drimys  has  similar 
properties  to  Winter's  bark,  as  that  of  B.  granateuM,  much  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
for  colic,  and  of  D-  axillaris,  a  New  Zealand  tree. 

WIKTEBTHT7B,  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  beautiful  of  the  smaller  tOAvus  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  stands  on  the  Eulach,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich.  It« 
situation  among  hills,  many  of  which  are  clothed  with  vines,  is  specially  pleasant. 
Cotton-spinning,  cotton  printing,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  wea- 
pons,  are  actively  carried  on.     Pop.  70,  9,404. 

WINTHROP,  FiTZ  John,  1638-1707;  b.  Ipswich,  Mass. ;  son  of  gov.  John  of  Conu.; 
educated  in  England.  He  held  a  military  commission  under  Richard  Cromwell,  but  at 
the  restoration  returned  to  Connecticut;  served  in  king  Philip's  war;  was  a  member  of 
governor  Andres's  council,  and  a  magistrate,  and  in  1698  was  appointed  maj.gen.  of  the 
Canada  expedition.  From  1693  to  1698  he  was  the  British  agent  m  the  colony,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.     From  1698  until  his  death  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut. 

WINTHROP,  James,  ll.d.,  1753-1821 ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1769,  where 
he  was  librarian,  1772-87.  He  was  wounded  at  Bunker's  hill.  After  the  revolution  he 
was  chief  justice  of  the  state  court  of  common  pleas.  He  wrote  books  in  regard  to 
Scriptural  prophecies,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Literary  Miscellany. 

WINTHROP,  TnEODORE,  1^28-61;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege. He  spent  some  time  in  a  New  York  countmg  house,  and  at  Panama.  He  accom- 
panied lieut.  Strain's  expedition  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  suffering  hardships  which 
seriously  impaired  his  health.  He  afterward  practiced  law  for  a  short  time  in  St  Louis, 
but  soon  returned  to  New  York.  He  now  wrote  tales  and  stories,  none  of  which  were 
published  until  after  his  death.  Early  in  1861  he  went  to  Washington  with  the  7th  New 
York  regiment.  He  was  soon  made  military  secretary  to  gen.  Butler,  with  the  rank  of 
maj.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  June  10,  1861.  at  the  head  of  the 
assault  upon  the  confederate  left.  His  woiks,  of  which  a  complete  edition  with  a 
memoir  by  his  friend  George  William  Curtis,  has  been  published,  are:  OeeU  Dreeme; 
John  Brent;  Edwin  Brothertoft;  Canoe  and  Saddle;  and  Ltfe  in  the  Open  A^Q  [^ 
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WIHTHBOF  FAMILT. — John,  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Oroton,  county  of  Suffolk,  Enghmtf,  Jan.  12, 1588;  was  bied  to  the  law,  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace  at  the  age  of  18,  uud  on  account  of  his  excellent  and  pious  character,  was, 
in  1629,  el(  cted  by  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  govern  their 
colony.  He  sold  his  estate,  and  April  7,  1680,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  with  900  persons. 
During  the  voyage  he  composed  an  essay,  entitled  A  Model  of  Christian  Gtiarity.  He 
was  re-elected  governor  every  year  until  1634,  when  he  became  deputy-governor  under 
pjr  Harry  Vane,  with  whom  he  had  an  animated  controversy  on  the  doctrines  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  In  1637  he  was  elected  over  sir  Harry,  and  continued  governor,  with  a 
brief  interval,  during  his  life,  and  had  more  influence  probably  than  any  other  man  in 
forming  the  political  institutions  of  the  northern  states  of  America.  He  was  opposed  to 
an  unlimited  democracy,  for  he  said,  "  The  best  part  of  a  community  is  always  the 
least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser."  He  kept  a  journal  up  to 
1649,  two  books  of  which  were  published  in  1790;  and  the  third,  found  in  the  New 
England  library,  kept  in  the  tower  of  ths  Old  vSouiii  church  in  Boston,  in  1816.  A  revised 
edition  was  published  at  Boston,  in  2  vols.  (1825-26).  He  died  at  Boston,  Mar.  26,  1649. 
— John,  governor  of  Connecticut,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Groton,  England, 
Feb.  12,  1606;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  made  the  tour  of  Europe;  went  to 
America  in  1631,  was  chosen  a  magistrate  in  Massachusetts,  but  returned  to  England; 
and  in  1635  went  to  Connecticut,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was 
made  governor  of  the  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of  New  London  in  1661.  He 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  colony  from  Charles  II.,  and  was  first  appointed  governor 
under  it;  and,  in  1676,  represented  his  colony  in  tlie  congress  of  the  united  colonies  at 
Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  virtues,  and  considerable  acquirements.  Some  of 
his  papers  are  contained  in  the  PhUosophicfU  Tranftoctions.  He  died  at  Boston,  April  5, 
1676. — ^JoHN,  LL.D.,  American  scholar,  a  descendant  of  the  first  governor  VVinthrop,  wds 
born  in  Massachusetts,  1715;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1732;  and  in  1738  was 
appointed  Hollis  professor  of  inai hematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1740  he  observed 
the  transit  of  Mercury;  and,  in  1761,  went  to  Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Yen  us.  He  publi.shed  tracts  on  earthquakes,  comets,  and  other  astronomical  subjects. 
Died  at  Cambridge,  May  3,  1779.-^Robkrt  Chaules,  ll.d.,  American  statesman  and 
orator,  descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  from  the  firet  governor  Wiuthrop,  was  born  at 
Boston,  May  12,  1809,  paduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1828,  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  but  soon  abandoned  law  for  politics,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1834,  where  he  served  five  years,  three  as  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  ten 
years.  In  1847  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  the  whig  candidate  for  speaker,  but  defeated 
after  a  balloting  of  three  weeks.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Mr.  Webster,  who  became  sec- 
retary of  state,  as  senator  from  Massachusetts,  a  place  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  radical  Charles  Sumner.  He  was  also  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
3Ias8achusetts.  He  published  Life  of  J.  Wlnthrop,  M&tnoirof  N.  Appleton  (1861);  Speeclie% 
(1853-67);  and  Washington,  Boiodoin,  and  Franklin  (ISiei). 

WIBE  AND  WIBE-BBAWINO.  The  facility  with  which  any  metal  can  be  drawn 
into  wire  depends  upon  its  ductility.  Most  metals  have  this  property;  but  some,  like 
bismuth  and  antimony,  are  so  brittle  that  they  can  only  be  drawn  out  with  difficulty, 
and  wire  made  from  such  metals  is  useless,  from  want  of  tenacity.     See  Ductility." 

Metals  largely  used  for  making  wire,  such  as  iron,  brass,  and  copper,  are  drawn  by 
essentially  the  same  process.  We  may  take  iron  as  an  example.  It  is  prepared  by  cut- 
ting up  flat  rolled  plates  into  square  rods  of  a  given  thickness.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  slitting  rollers;  one  of  these  has  grooves,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rods 
wanted,  fitting  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  other,  which  cut  up  the  metal  like 
scissors.  Tlie  rods  are  cleaned  of  scales  of  oxide,  either  by  mechanical  rubbing,  or  by 
chemical  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  rod  is  thick,  it  has  its  square  edge 
taken  oflf  by  rollers.  It  is  then  drawn  into  wire  by  forcing  it  through  the  hole  of  a 
-draw-plate.  This  is  an  oblong  piece  of  hard  steel  pierced  with  conical  holes,  gradually 
diminishing  in  diameter,  and  having  the  smallest  ends  of  these  tapering  holes  carefully 
prepared  to  the  required  size.  Sometimes  cubical  shaped  dies,  each  with  a  single  trumpet- 
shaped  hole,  are  used.  Motion  is  given  to  the  drawing-block  or  cylinder  by  means  of 
beveled  wheels  connected  with  a  shaft  driven  by  steam  or  water-power. 

The  workman  commences  by  making  a  point  on  the  rod,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass 
through  the  hole,  and  be  grasped  by  a  pair  of  pincers  attached  to  a  chain,  which  draws 
it  out  till  the  length  is  sufficient  to  pass  round  the  cylinder.  This  much  is  done  by 
hand,  and  then  &e  cylinder,  being  put  in  gear,  is  *^made  to  revolve  and  pull  the 
wire  through  the  draw-plate^oiling  it  round  itself  as  the  drawing  proceeds.  After 
being  once  drawn,  it  is  again  passed  through  a  smaller  hole,  and  so  the  process  is 
repeated  till  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  size  required.  Fine  wire  may  require  from  20 
to  30  drawings.  The  cylinder  revolves  slowly  with  a  thick  wire,  and  the  speed  is 
increased  as  the  size  diminishes.  After  being  passed  a  few  times  through  the  draw- 
plate  the  metal  becomes  brittle,  and  requires  to  be  annealed.  Sometimes,  a  lubricat- 
ing substance — ^as  wax,  grease,  or  soap— is  employed  during  the  drawing,  especially  for 
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For  some  very  accurate  purposes,  such  as  chronometer  springs,  and  for  gold  an(f 
silver  lace,  the  wire  is  drawn  through  jeweled  holes,  that  is,  holes  perforated  m  rubies, 
and  other  hard  gems.  A  silver  wire  170  m.  long,  and  about  ^fj  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
has  been  drawn  through  a  hole  in  a  ruby,  and  found,  by  a  micrometer,  to  be  of  exactly 
the  same  size  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning;  whereas  the  drawing  of  a  length  of  16  m. 
of  brass  wire  through  a  steel  draw-plate  necessitates  a  readjustment  of  the  hole. 

Platinum  wire  can  be  drawn  as  thin  as  ^Av  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by  first  encas- 
ing it  in  silver,  drawing  down  the  compound  wire,  and  then  dissolving  off  the  sil- 
ver with  nitric  acid.  By  the  same  process  gold  wire  can  be  obtained  only  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  has  been  shown  by  Babbage,  as  an  illustration  of  how  greatly 
labor  increases  the  value  of  a  raw  material,  that  one  pound  of  iron,  which  costs  twopence, 
will  yield  50,000  wire  pendulum  springs  for  watches,  each  weighing  about  one-seventh 
of  a  grain,  and  selling  at  the  retail  price  of  twopence. 

Wire,  although  mostly  cylindrical  in  form,  is  drawn  of  many  different  sections,  such 
as  oval,  half-round,  flat,  triangular,  molded,  and  the  grooved  pinion-wire  from  which 
the  small  toothed  pinions  for  clocks  and  watches  are  cut.  Copper  wire  of  different 
forms  is  used  to  form  patterns  in  the  blocks  used  by  calico  printers. 

The  following  table  (given  by  Dr.  Tomlinson)  of  weights,  omitting  fractions  of  a 
pound,  which  were  sustained  by  wires  0.787  of  a  line  in  diameter,  shows  the  compara- 
tive tenacity  of  a  few  of  the  metals:  Iron,  549  lbs. ;  copper,  302  lbs. ;  platinum,  274  lbs.; 
silver,  187  lbs.;  gold,  151  lbs.;  zinc,  110  lbs.;  tin,  85  lbs.;  lead,  28  lbs.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  some  kinds  of  brass  wire  have  been  noticed  to  become  extremely  britUe 
in  the  course  of  time,  especially  if  subjected  to  vibration,  and  even  to  break  when  used 
to  support  ob;jects,  without  anjr  assignable  cause. 

The  quantity  of  wire  used  in  the  English  manufacturing  districts  must  be  enormous, 
steel  and  iron  wire  being  required  for  the  manufacture  of  needles,  fish-hooks,  hooks  and 
eyes,  carding-machines,  screw-nails,  fencing,  and  basket-work;  brass  wire  for  the  mano- 
facture  of  pins,  wire  cloth  for  paper  making  and  other  machines,  and  chain-making;  and 
copper  wire  for  bell-hanging.  Notiiing,  however,  has  increased  the  production  of  wire, 
both  iron,  and  copper,  more  than  the  electric  telegraph.  Belgium,  which  a  few  years^ 
ago  exported  none,  now  exports  1200  tons  annually  of  iron  wire. 

WISE-B0PE8  have  come  greatly  into  use  of  late  years  for  winding  purposes  in  mines 
^iiid  on  inclines,  for  the  rigging  of  ships,  and  for  numerous  engineering  contrivances; 
ttlso  for  the  construction  of  electric-telegraph  cables.  They  are  almost  alway  *'^van- 
ized,"  that  is,  coated  with  zinc.  A  hemp  rope  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
1»  lbs.  per  fathom;  an  iron-wire  rope  2f  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing51bs.  per 
fathom;  and  a  steel-wire  rope  1}  inch  circumference,  and  weighing  8  lbs.  per  fathom^ 
are  all  of  equal  strength — the  breaking  strain  of  each  being  10  tons. 

WIBE-WOBM.  a  name  given  by  farmers  and  gardeners  to  the  larvsB  of  click  beetles 
(q  v.),  which  are  long  and  hard,  and  often  swarm  in  corn  fields,  gardens,  and  pastures, 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  crops,  and  doing  great  mischief.  The  best  known  British  species 
are  elater  or  agriotes  lineahui,  E.  ovA.  obscuruSj  and  E.  or  A,  sputaior.  The  first  cf 
these,  which  is  the  largest,  is  in  its  perfect  state  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  brown 
head  and  thorax,  clothed  with  cinereous  down;  the  elytra  tawny,  striped  with  brown. 
The  larva,  when  full  grown,  is  fully  half  an  inch  long,  very  narrow,  yellowish,  bard, 
and  shining,  the  jaws  tipped  with  black.  The  second  species  named  is  in  its  perfect 
state  of  an  earthy-brown  color.  The  third  has  a  black  head  and  thorax,  with  many  dots, 
the  elytra  light  brown,  with  dotted  lines.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
"Wire-worms  are  very  small  w^hen  first  hatched^  ana  are  said  to  live  for  years  in  the  larva 
etate.  Moles,  rooks,  and  pheasants  are  useful  in  destroying  them.  Clover  crops  are 
said  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  their  numbers.  Farmers  and  gardeners  resort  to 
various  means  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  pest,  as  hard  rolling  after  a  top-dressing  of  Ume, 
and  mixing  spirits  of  tar,  gas-lime,  or  rape-cake  with  the  soil;  but  one  of  "the  most 
effectual  is  the  strewing  of  slices  of  potatoes  or  turnips  on  the  ground,  under  which  tliey 
soon  congregate,  and  great  numbers  are  thus  easily  destroyed.  The  name  wire-worm  is 
often  very  vaguely  used,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  larvae  of  some  moths,  but  even 
myriapods  of  the  genus  jiUtis  (q.v.)  which  somewhat  resemble  the  true  wire-worms  in 
form,  although  in  reality  very  different,  and  probably  not  injurious  to  crops,  as  they 
are. 

WIRT,  a  CO.  in  w.  West  Virginia,  bounded  on  tlie  n.  by  Hughes  river;  drained  by  the 
little  Kanawha;  260  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  7,104—7,059  of  American  birth;  13  colonnL  P'etro- 
leum  is  largely  exported.     Co.  seat,  Elizabeth. 

WIRT.  William,  ll.d.,  1772-1834^  b.  Md.;  son  of  a  Swiss  father  and  a  German 
mother.  He  began  to  practice  law  at  Culpepcr  Court-house,  Virginia,  in  1792;  7  years 
later  he  wa^  elected  clerk  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates.  For  a  short  time  in  1803 
lie  was  chancellor  of  the  e.  district  of  Virginia,  but  he  soon  resigned.  Removing  to 
Richmond  m  1806,  he  gained  high  reputation  at  the  bar  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in 
1807.  He  represented  Richmond  m  the  house  of  delegates,  1807-8,  where  he  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  Jefferson.  In  1816  he  became  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  was  attorney-gen.  of  the  United  States,  1817-29,  when  he  settled  in  Balti- 
more.    In  1832  he  received  the  anti-masonic  nomination  for  president  of  the  United 
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States.     His  Letters  of  a  British  Spy  containing  sketches  of  popular  orators  appeared  in 
the  Arffu*  for  1803.     Better  known  is  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  (1817). 

WI8BECH.  or  Wisbeach,  a  market-t.  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  isie  of  Ely,  occupies 
a  position  of  importance  in  the  Fen  district,  on  the  iSen,  18  ni.  e.n.e.  of  Peterborough. 
Wisbech  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  bt. 
Ptter  iind  St.  Paul,  lately  restored ;  the  corn-exchange,  the  town-hall,  the  cattle-market^  ^ 
a^d  the  new  schools.  Wisbech  is  connected  with  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Midland  railways.  By  the  Nen,  which  falls  into  the  Wash,  at  tlie  distance  of 
12  m.  below  Wisbech,  communication  is  maintained  between  this  town  and  the  North 
sea.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  much  improved  within  recent  years,  and 
Wisbech  is  considered  the  port  of  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  generally  well  built,  contains 
a  number  of  useful  institutions,  and  carries  on  rope-spinning,  brewing,  and  general 
trade.  Corn,  timber,  wool,  salt,  and  seeds  are  exported;  wine,  deals,  oil-cake,  com, 
slates,  and  coal  imported.  In  1876,  481  vessels,  of  70,029  tons,  entered,  and  824,  of 
48,456  tons,  cleared  the  port.     Pop.  '71,  9,362. 

WI8BT.  a  once  famous  sea-port  of  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland  (q.  v.)  capital  of  the 
i>ibind,  and  situated  on  its  w.  coast,  about  130  m.  s.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  of  the  highest 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest;  and  though  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
it  was  during  UielOth  and  11th  centuries  (200  yeai-s  before  the  establisliment  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league  in  1241)  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  was 
a  principal  factor]^*  of  the  Hanseatic  league  during  tlie  14ih  and  15th  centuries.  The 
eafitem  trade,  which  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  passed  through  Russia,  and 
thence  down  the  Baltic  to  Gothland,  centered  in  Wisby,  and  greatlv  enriched  that  jjort. 
In  1861  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  plundering  it,  obtained 
an  immense  booty.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Wisby  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Its  ancient  feudal  walls  and  towers  exist 
in  almost  as  entire  a  state  as  they  were  in  tlie  13th.  c,  and  render  its  api*carance,  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  exceedingly  striking.  The  early  grandeur  of  the  town  is  attested  by  tJie 
fact  that  it  contains,  well  preserved,  the  remains  of  18  churches,  all  of  which  date  from 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  are  varied  in  form  and  ornament,  and  are  a  mine  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  early  Gothic.  The  oldest  is  tlie  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  built  in 
10^.  St.  Marj'*s,  built  in  1190,  is  the  only  church  now  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.    Pop.  '76,  6,599. 

WI8CHEHBAB  (old  Slav,  and  Bohem.  wyseheJirad,  Pol.  wyszogrod)  is  the  name  of 
numerous  towns  ana  castles  in  all  Slavonic  countries,  e.g.,  the  original  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Bohemia,  now  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Pracue.  The  word  is  composed  of 
the  root  try*  or  tcysch,  high,  and  /rrad  (Rus.  garod,  Pol.  grod,  in  some  dialects  ^?*afe)  a 
fort,  castle,  town.  Urad  is  from  the  same  root  as  Ang.-Sax.  hreod,  Eng.  reed,  rod^ 
another  form  being  yerde  or  yard.  It  signified  primarily  a  place  defended  by  rods  or 
poles,  a  palisaded  fort,  and  hence  a  town.    See  Ion. 

WISGOKSni,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  the  northern  center  of  the  state,  and 
flows  s.  and  w.  to  join  the  Mississippi.  Length,  270  miles.  A  canal,  completed  in  1856, 
connects  with  the  Fox  river;  so  that  there  is  steamboat  communication  between  lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi. 

WISCOKSnr,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  between  lat.  42°  81'  to  47*  n.,  and 
long.  87°  8'  to  92"  54'  w. ;  802  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  258  from  e.  to  w. ;  containing  58,924 
sq.  m.,  or  84,511,600  acres;  is  bounded  n.  by  lake  Superior  and  the  state  of  Michigan, 
e.  by  lake  Michigan,  s.  by  Illinois,  and  w.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  60  counties.  Its 
chief  towns  are  MilwauKee,  Fond  du  Lac,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  Janesville, 
Watertown,  Madison  (the  capital),  etc.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  Rock,  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chippewa,  and  St.  Croix,  which  drain  four-fifths  of 
its  surface;  the  Menominee  on  the  north-eastern  border;  Wolf  and  Fox,  emptying  into 
Green  bay;  and  numerous  small  rivers  emptying  into  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior. 
Besides  these  great  lakes  and  lake  Winnebago,  the  whole  state  is  studded  with  small, 
clear,  and  beautiful  lakes,  well  stocked  with  tsh.  The  country  is  a  high  rolling  prairie, 
from  600  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  with  no  considerable  mountains,  but  numerous  hills 
or  mounds.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  rivers  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  emptying  into  the 
3Iissis8ippi  and  lake  Michigan,  flow  into  each  other.  The  geological  formations  extend  , 
only  from  the  primitive  to  the  Devonian.  On  lake  Superior  are  primitive  rocks,  granite, 
magnetic  iron,  quartz,  slates,  sandstone,  drift,  and  beds  of  red  clay  and  marl;  sand- 
stone cliffs  on  the  Mississippi ;  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  have  the  lower 
magnesiau  limestone,  a  belt  of  white  sandstone  with  beds  of  shells,  then  the  lead-bear- 
ing group  of  upper  magnesiau  limestone.  Besides  the  great  magnetic  iron  bed  on  lake 
Superior,  and  the  rich  lead  region  bordering  on  Illinois,  copper  is  found  in  several  places; 
zinc,  some  silver,  plumbago,  bitumen,  peat,  fine  marble  (some  of  light  pink  with  red 
veins,  and  blue  and  dove  color),  gypsum,  and  coal  in  small  quantities.  C5f  the  curiosi- 
ties are  earthworks  in  the  forms  of  men  and  animals;  ancient  fortifications;  DeviFs  lake 
of  600  acres,  on  the  summit  of  a  mound  800  feet  high ;  the  precipitous  shores  of  lake 
Pepiu  rising  to  500  ft.,  200  ft.  boiug  a  perpendicular  wall  of  niaguesian  limestone;  th^ 
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high  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  the  falls  of  the  St.  Louis  (830  ft.  in 
16  m.)  and  of  the  Menominee  (184  ft.  in  li  m.)  The  climate  is  cold,  the  winters  long 
■and  sev^ere;  but  the  state  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  west.  The  soil  in 
the  n.  is  broken,  with  drift  and  boulders,  covered  with  heavy  pine  forests,  and  not  well 
adapted  to  cultivation;  the  middle  and  southern  region,  of  prairies  and  park-like  oak 
openings,  is  exceedingly  ricli  and  productive,  raising  great  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.  Besides  the  great  pine  forests  of  the  north, 
there  are  spruce,  cedar,  various  oaks,  hickoiy,  birch,  elm,  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  etc. 
Of  animals  there  remain  the  elk,  deer,  l)ear,  foxes,  wolves,  beaver,  gopher,  etc.;  and 
numerous  birds  and  water-fowl,  fattening  upon  the  wild  rice,  on  tlie  margins  of  the 
numerous  lakes.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  iron,  lumber,  agricultural  implements, 
flour,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  1878  was  estimated  at 
26,322,000  bushels.  The  total  valuation  of  property  in  1875  was  $421,285,859.  In  11J76 
there  were  2,565  m.  of  railway,  and  extensive  lake  and  river  navigiUion.  State  and  gov- 
ernment appropriations  of  land  have  richly  endowed  a  state  university  at  Madison,  nor- 
mal, high,  and  common  free  schools,  and  the  usual  state  asylums.  The  constitution  and 
government  closely  resemble  those  of  the  older  states.  In  1878  the  state  debt  amounted 
to  $2,252,057;  the  state  receipts  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1878.  were  $1,120,837. 
Wisconsin  Avas  explored  by  the  French  missionaries  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  and 
Indian  trailing-posU  were  also  established;  but  the  actual  peopling  of  the  state  has 
been  recent,  and  very  rapid — a  large  proportion  being  of  foreign  birth — German.  Nor- 
wegian, Irish,  Welsh,  etc.  It  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  into 
the  union  as  a  state  in  1848.  Pop.  '40,  30.945;  '50,  305,891;  '60,  775.873;  '70,  1,054,670; 
'75,  1,286,729. 

WISCONSIN  (ante),  for  the  most  part  Is  a  great  plain,  varied  only  by  the  cliflfs  bor- 
dering  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  elevated  from  600  ft.  to  1500  ft.  above  the  ocean.  The 
highest  lands  are  those  along  the  sources  of  the  tributaries  of  lake  Superior,  which,  near 
the  Montreal  river,  are  1700  ft.  to  1800  ft.  above  the  sea,  gradually  diminishing  west- 
ward to  about  1100  ft.  at  the  w.  line  of  the  state.  From  this  great  water-shed  the  land 
slopes  rapidly  toward  the  lake,  and  more  gradually  toward  the  s.  to  the  lower  Wiscon- 
sin river,  whence  there  is  another  sloi>e  toward  the  s.,  drained  mostly  by  the  waieis 
of  Rock  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state  are  elevations  called 
"mounds"  of  considerable  height.  These  are  Blue  mound,  in  Dane  co.,  which  is  1700 
ft.;  Platte  mound,  in  Grant  co.,  1281  ft.;  and  Sinsinawa,  also  in  Grant  co.,  which  U 
1169  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into  lake  Superior  are 
the  Montreal,  Bad  river,  Bois  Brule,  and  St.  Louis.  They  are  all  short,  and  have  a  de- 
scent of  about  800  ft.  in  a  length  of  30  or  40  miles.  The  Menominee,  Peshtigo,  Oconto, 
Pensaukee.  and  Fox  or  Neenah  rivei-s  run  into  Green  bay.  The  last  named  is. an  impor- 
tant stream,  rising  in  Green  lake  or  Columbia  co.,  and  flowing  so  near  the  Wisconsin 
river  that  a  short  canal  connects  the  two  and  makes  navigation  possible  between  Green 
ba^  and  the  Mississippi.  Other  rivers  are  the  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  and 
Milwaukee,  which  are  tributaries  of  lake  Michigan.  The  Mississippi,  as  statea  above, 
forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  and  receives  within  the  state  the  St. 
Croix,  Chippewa,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau,  Black,  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  us  well  as  several 
smller  streams.  The  coast-line  is  about  120  m.  on  lake  SujKjrior  and  200  m.  along  lake 
Michigan.  The  geology  of  the  state  is  the  series  of  rocks  extending  fmm  the  I-au 
rcntian  to  the  Devonian  period.  In  the  n.  central  jjortion  there  is  a  large  area  of 
archaean  rocks,  having  an  extreme  length  e.  and  w.  of  nearly  240  m.,  and  a  breadth 
n.  and  s.  of  160  miles.  These  rocks  are  metamorphic  in  oriffin,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
granite,  gneiss,  sj^enite,  diorite,  and  other  homblendic  and  allied  rocks,  quartzite,  porphv 
rite,  and  a  variety  of  schists  and  slates.  South,  s.w.,  and  s.e.  of  this  tract,  and  again 
on  the  lake  Superior  slope,  nppeai-s  the  Silurian  period,  which  prevails  over  all  the  re<t 
of  the  state,  several  beds  of  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  having  been  identified  as  he- 
longing  to  the  well-known  New  York  series  of  paleozoic  groups.  In  the  s.w.  the  Galena 
limestone  prevails;  and  in  the  n.  are  handsome  Laurentian  limestones  or  marbles,  blue, 
red,  dove-colored,  and  variegated.  All  these  rocks  are  older  than  those  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions, and  consequently  no  coal  is  found  in  the  state.  Lead  ore  is  the  most  important 
mineral  product,  and  this  is  found  chiefly  in  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa  counties.  Iron 
ores  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  Iron  ridge  in  Dodge  co.,  at  Ironton  in  Sauk  co..  at 
the  Black  river  falls  in  Jackson  co.,  and  in  the  Penokee  iron  range  in  Ashland  co.,  near 
lake  Superior.  Magnetic  ores  also  occur  in  the  archa?an  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Menominee  river,  in  the  u.e.  part  of  the  state.  Native  copper  is  found  in  limitedqiianti- 
ties  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  and  copper  ores  have  been  discovered  in  fissures  in  Iowa 
and  Crawford  counties.  Two  ores  of  zinc,  associated  with  the  lead,  have  been  smelted 
at  Mineral  Point.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  state  is  arable  and  very  fertile. 
Much  of  the  northern  portion  is  covered  with  forests  that  furnish  many  millions  of  feel 
of  lumber  annually.  The  prevailing  trees  in  this  region  are  the  lofty  white  pine,  lial- 
sam,  hemlock,  and  other  cone-bearing  evergreen  trees.  The  southern  half  of  the  state 
is  partly  prairie,  though  here  and  there  are  islands  of  timber,  or,  as  tliey  are  sumetimefi 
called,  "oak-openings,*'  the  trees  being  mainlv  the  burr  oak.  The  zooloey  of  the  sute 
embraces  62  species  of  mammals,  over  300  birds,  19  species  of  reptiles,  aniTover  100  mol- 
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Qsks.  The  elk  is  occasionally  found ;  and  deer,  bears,  beavers,  the  flsher,  wolf,  otter,  wild- 
rat,  and  porcupine  are  not  uncommon ;  while  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  striped  gopher,  mole, 
)at,  and  neld-mouse  exist  in  g^reat  numbers.  The  larger  birds  are  the  golden  and  bald 
agles,  great  white  owl,  quail,  partridge;  the  spruce,  willow,  prairie,  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse;  woodcock,  wild  goose,  ducks,  pelican,  and  loon.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound 
vith  fish,  especially  the  whitefish,  lake-trout,  siskewit,  muscalongc,  perch,  pickerel,  and 
(turgeon.  The  climate  of  the  state  is  considered,  notwithstandmg  the  long  and  severe 
vinters,  healthful.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  southern  and  more  settled 
)ortion  is  46°;  mean  temperature  of  winter,  20";  of  spring  and  autumn,  47";  and  of 
ummer,  72**.  Snow  usually  falls  in  the  n.  before  the  occurrence  of  heavy  frost,  and 
roniinues  to  cover  the  ground  until  spring,  protecting  the  roots  of  plants  from  freezing, 
Lud  hastening  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  and 
nelted  snow  is  about  82  in. ;  and  the  barometer  varies  in  its  extremes  from  28  to  a  little 
ibove  80  in.,  the  mean  being  about  29.5  inches. 

The  history  of  Wisconsin  dates  from  1639,  when  the  first  white  settlement  within  its 
)orders  was  made  at  Green  bay  by  the  French.  During  the  next  forty  years  several 
>laces,  among  them  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  tlie  Mississippi,  were  settled,  and  war  was 
vaged  with  the  Indians  to  secure  the  right  of  way  through  lake  Winnebago.  The  whole 
egioh  was  under  the  laws  of  Canada  and  subject  to  the  British  government  until  1796, 
vhcn  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  annexed  to  what  was  known  at  that  time 
;s  the  North-west  territory,  an  immense  tract  of  country  that  had  been  given  up  to  the 
:oii  federation,  after  the  revolution,  by  Virginia  and  other  states  of  the  union.  In  1886  it 
^as  formed  into  an  independent  territory  out  of  lands  comprised  within  the  territory  of 
^lichigan,  and  embraced,  besides  the  present  state  limits,  all  the  land  within  the  states 
>f  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  that  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Dakota  which  lies  e.  of 
he  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.  These  portions  were  set  off  in  1838  and  in  1849, 
he  year  after  Wisconsin  became  a  state,  since  which  time  the  area  has  remained  un- 
.hanged.  A  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  sittinc  at  Madison  from  October 
o  December,  and  was  approved  by  congress,  but  was  rejected  by  the  people  on  account 
»f  certain  provisions  relating  to  banks.  A  second  convention,  therefore,  was  held  dur- 
ng  the  two  following  months,  and  a  constitution  prepared  which  was  ratified  by  tlie 
people  by  a  vote  of  16,442  to  6.149.  At  the  time  of  admission  to  the  union  the  popula- 
ion  of  the  state  was  about  800,000,  and  it  ranked  24th.  Since  the  civil  war  of  1861-^5, 
a  which  it  bore  a  conspicuous  ptrt  in  support  of  the  union,  the  population  has  gained 
Q  numbers  rapidly,  and  the  wealth  and  various  industries  of  the  state  have  increased 
;reatly.  At  prepent  it  ranks  14th.  By  the  census  of  1880  the  total  population  of  the 
tate  was  reported  to  be  1,315,480,  a  gain  of  264,129  in  ten  years.  There  were  680,106 
nales  and  685,874  females;  those  of  native  birth  numbered  910,068,  and  those  of  foreign 
•irlh,  405,417.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  had  115,678  inhabitants;  Oshkosh,  15,749;  La 
Crosse,  14,505;  and  Fond  du  Lac,  18,091. 

In  agricultural  products  the  state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  union.  According  to 
he  census  of  1870  there  were  at  that  date  11,715,821  acres  in  farms,  of  which  about 
ne-half  was  improved  land.  The  cash  value  of  the  land  was  estimated  to  be  $800,414,- 
00,  and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $14,289,864.  The  total  estimated  value 
f  farm  productions,  including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  was  $78,027,082; 
alue  of  orchard  products,  $819,268;  of  produce  of  market  gardens.  $226,665:  of  forest 
roducts,  $1,827,618;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $11,914,643:  of  all 
ive  stock,  $45,810,882.  The  live  stock  included  252,019  horses,  4,195  mules,  808,877 
lilch  cows,  53,615  working  ox(;n,  831,802  other  cattle,  1,069,282  sheep,  and  512,778 
wine.  Bv  the  returns  of  the  state  assessors  in  1875  (five  counties  not  reported)  there 
-ere  planted  during  that  year  1,589,008  acres  of  wheat,  766,848  of  oats,  866,081  of  Indian 
orn,  117,020  of  barley,  97,286  of  rye,  9,720  of  hops,  4,399  of  tobacco,  and  6,224  of  flax, 
n  manufactures  the  state  has  made  good  progress.  During  the  past  twenty  years  a 
irge  number  of  busy  manufacturing  towns  have  come  into  active  existence  here  and 
liere,  and  the  manufactures  of  lumber,  laths,  shingles,  staves,  furniture,  agricultural 
aiplcments,  wagons,  carriages,  and  wooden-wares  of  every  kind  are  leading  industries, 
lie  scantily-timbered  states  south-westward  affording  a  convenient  market  for  all  such 
oods.  Leather,  shoes,  saddlery,  woolen  goods,  metallic  wares,  gloves,  lime,  cement, 
nd  bricks  are  also  important  articles  of  manufacture.  Altogether  in  1870  there  were 
,013  manufacturing  establishments,  having  an  aggregate  capital  amounting  to  $41,981,- 
72,  employing  43,910  hands,  paying  $13,575,642  a  year  in  wages,  using  raw  material 
alued  at  $45,851,266,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $77,214,826.  Tiie  mines  and 
uarries  in  1870  numbered  80,  in  which  701  men  and  boys  were  employed,  and  $737,728 
^ere  invested.  The  products  were  valued  at  $510,982.  including  iron  worth  $22,000; 
3ad,  $869,067;  peat,  $750;  stone,  $106,925;  and  zinc,  $12,240.  The  foreign  commerce 
f  the  state  is  not  very  extensive  comparatively,  Milwaukee  being  the  only  port  of  entry; 
ut  the  coastwise  and  river  commerce  is  large,  and  is  conducted  for  the  lakes  from  Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Superior  City,  and  for  the  Mississippi  river  from 
iA  Crosse  and  trairie  du  Chien,  while  steamers  also  ascend  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa, 
*ox,  and  other  rivers.  The  total  amount  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  the  year 
nding  June  80,  1875,  was  $56,646;  and  the  amount  of  domestic  exports  was  $1,890,*179. 
'he  coastwise  trade  reported  the  entry  of  7,280  vessels,  of  2,872,493  tons  burden,  and  j 
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the  clearance  of  7,261  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  2,798»280  tons.  The  inter-«taie  com- 
merce  by  means  of  railroads  is  also  extensive.  In  1876  there  were  2,565  miles  of  road 
"Within  the  state;  and  the  railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  its  limits  were  the  Chicago 
and  North-western,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Is  orth- western  Union,  La  Crosse,  Trempea- 
leau and  Prescott,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  ^t.  Paul.  Wisconsin  Union,  Madison  and 
Portage,  Oshkosh  and  Mississippi,  Galena  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  Qreen  Bay  and 
Minnesota,  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  Mineral  Point,  Sheboygan  aud  Fond- 
du-Lac,  Superior  an<l  St.  Croix,  Western  Union,  West  Wisconsin,  Chippewa  Falls  tind 
Western,  North  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Central,  Milwaukee  and  Northern,  and  the  Wis- 
consin Valley.  The  number  of  national  banks  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1875  was  42, 
having  a  paid-in  capital  of  (3,550,000,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  (2,91i329. 
There  were  also  23  state  banks,  which  had  an  aggreglite  capital  of  $1,113,231,  loans  and 
deposits  amounting  to  $6,909,214,  and  liabilities  amounting  to  $1,977,742.  The  mutual 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  numbered  7,  and  had  $879,945  paid-up  capital  and 
$1,716,656  net  assets. 

The  total  valuation  of  property  in  the  state  in  1879,  as  determined  by  the  state  hoard 
of  assessments,  was  $406,803,185,  including  personal  property  valued  at  $88,127,940, 
city  and  village  lots  at  $85,545,746.50,  and  other  real  estate  at  $282,629,498.50.  The 
indebtedness  consisted  of  outstanding  war  bonds  amounting  to  $11,000;  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  trust  funds,  $2,241,000;  and  currency  certificates  amounting  to  $57.  In 
all,  $2,252,057.  The  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  SepL 
80,  1879,  from  all  sources  were  $1,812,682;  the  balance  on  hand  Sept.  SO,  1878,  was 
$403,288;  making  the  total  receipts  $2,215,971.  The  disbursements  during  the  same 
period  for  all  purposes  were  $1,627,146;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $588,824.  The 
receipts  into  the  general  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,249,338;  balance  from  pre- 
vious year,  $79,055— total,  $1,328,394.  Of  this  sum  there  were  derived  from  direct 
state  tax,  $682,388;  railroad  companies,  license-taxes,  $395,886;  insurance  companies, 
fees,  and  license  taxes,  $45,774;  miscellaneous  sources,  $125,289  The  disbursements 
from  this  fund  were  :  interest  on  public  debt,  $157,560;  school  fund,  $7,088.86;  bi^ 
schools,  $25,000;  state  university,  $41,310.30;  salaries  and  other  permanent  appropna- 
tions,  $109,023.62;  legislative  expenses,  $84,301.61;  benevolent  and  penal  insiitutious, 
$378,815.72;  miscellaneous  purposes,  $252,012.90. 

The  general  management  of  the  public  schools  is  vested  in  a  state  superintendent,  64 
county  superintendents,  27  cii}'  superintendents,  and  a  school-board  in  each  district.  In 
each  independent  city  there  is  a  board  of  education,  and  the  larger  cities  haveeaciia. 
superintendent.  The  school-fund,  created  by  the  constitution  in  1848,  comprises  the 
income  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  all  moneys  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  all  fines  collected  in  the 
several  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  all  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty,  and  five  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  government  land.^.  During  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30.  1875,  the  income  of  the  school-fund  amounted  to  $186,409,  and  the  disburse- 
ments, $185,961.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  state,  over  4  and  under  20  years 
of  age,  in  1875  was  461,829,  of  whom  279,854  received  instruction  in  the  public  schooK 
10,733  in  private  schools,  2.150  in  collets  and  academies,  and  1150  in  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. There  were  5,489  school  districts  and  5,197  school -houses;  9,455  teachers;  and 
the  total  amount  expended  for  schools  was  $2,065,870,  including  $1,350,784  for  teachers* 
wages.  In  the  larger  towns  are  high  and  graded  schools,  and  state  normal  schools  are 
maintained  at  Whitewater,  Platteville,  River  Falls,  and  Oshkosh.  The  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state  are  Beloit  college  (Congregational  and  Presbyterian),  at  Beloit; 
Galesville  univereity  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Qalesville ;  Lawrence  university  (Method- 
ist Episcopal),  at  Appleton;  Milton  college  (Seventh-day  Baptist),  at  Milton;  North- 
western university  (Lutheran),  at  Watertown;  Pio  Nono  college  and  normal  school 
(Roman  Catholic),  at  St.  Francis  station ;  Racine  college  (Episcopal),  at  Racine;  Ripon 
college  (Congregational),  at  Ripon;  St.  John's  college  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Prairie  du 
Chien;  and  the  university  of  Wisconsin  (state),  at  Madison.  The  principal  academics 
and  seminaries  are  Carroll  college,  at  Waukesha;  EIroy  seminary,  at  Elroy;  Rochester 
seminary,  at  Rochester;  and  St.  Clair  academy,  at  Siosmawa  Mound.  The  libraries  in 
the  state  in  1870  numbered  2,883,  and  had  905,811  volumes.  There  were  4  state  libraries, 
with  61,400  volumes;  9  town  and  city,  with  4,838  volumes;  8  court  and  law,  with  1010 
volumes;  194  school  and  college  libraries,  having  50,492  volumes;  and  39  circulating 
libraries,  with  38,867  volumes.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  publishea 
is  about  255,  of  which  21  are  dailies,  200  weeklies,  and  20  monthlies.  The  number  of 
church  organizations  in  1875  was  2,388;  of  church  edifices,  1855;  and  the  total  value  of 
church  property  was  estimated  to  be  $6,905,350.  Of  the  different  denominations  repre- 
sented, 272  were  Baptist,  18  Christian  Connection  and  Disciples.  211  Congregational,  7& 
Protestant  Episcopal,  107  Evangelical  associations,  3  Frieiids,  5  Jews,  222 Lutherans,  61^ 
Methodists,  15  Moravians,  5  Swedenborgian,  128  Presbyterian,  20  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  35  Gkrman  Reformed  church,  455  Catholic,  9  Second  Advent,  8  Unitarians,  69 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  18  Universalist,  and  1  Union. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  grants  the  right  of  suffrage,  with  the  usual  exceptions, 
to  every  male  citiKen  21  years  of  age,  and  also  to  all  persons  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year:  pThejexecntive 
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}K)wer  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretarv  of  the  state,  attorney-gen- 
(.rul,  etc.,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years,  ^he  legislature  consists  of  a- 
senate,  with  33  members,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  an  assembly,  of  100  members,, 
tlectud  annual  1}%  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts^ 
courts  of  probate,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief- 
jiL^tice  nnd  two  associate  justices,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  general  power 
of  rjview  of  all  action  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  in  no  case  that  comes  before  it  is  a  jury 
called.  There  arc  12  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  iudge  is  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  the  district  for  six  years.  These  have  general  original  jurisdiction  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts.  They  are  held 
twice  a  year  in  each  county.  United  States  courts  are  held  at  Milwaukee  ana  Madison 
semi-annually,  and  at  Oshkosh  and  La  Crosse  annually.  The  state  is  entitled,  under  the- 
apportionment  of  1873,  to  8  members  of  congress,  and  10  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
Tlie  electoral  votes,  since  the  state's  admission  to  the  union,  have  been  cast  as  follows: 
1S48,  Cass  and  Butler,  4;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  5;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  5;  1860, 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  5;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  8;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  8;  1872, 
Grant  and  Wilson,  10;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  10;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  10. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state ;  organized  184?  ; 
reorganized,  1866.  It  is  a  state  institution,  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  open  upon  equal  terms  to  students  of  both  sexes.  Its  object  is  to  provide  the 
means  of  acquirine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected 
with  scientific,  innustrial,  and  professional  pursuits.  It  consists — 1,  of  the  college  of 
arts;  2,  the  college  of  letters;  8,  such  professional  and  other  colleges  as  may  from  time- 
to  time  be  added.  The  college  of  arts  embraces  a  ^neral  science  course,  and  the  special 
technical  departments  of  a^culture,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  mechanical  engmeerin^.  The  college  of  letters  embraces  the  ancient  classical, 
course  and  the  modem  classical  course.  The  university  has  funds  amounting  to 
$483,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  over  $80,000.  Its  buildings  and  grounds  (the  latter 
embracing  a  tract  of  210  acres)  are  valued  at  $325,000.  The  library  contains  about 
10.000  vols.  The  university  is  provided  with  extensive  and  valuable  geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinets  and  collections  in  natural  history;  also,  with  well-selected  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus.  There  are  also  chemical,  zoological,  physical,  min- 
eralogical, and  assay  laboratories.  The  machine-shop,  amply  provFded,  gives  opportu- 
nities for  work  in  practical  mechanics.  The  astronomical  observatory  is  in  use,  and 
will  be  completely  furnished  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ladies'  hall  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious building,  containing  a  society  hall,  teachers'  room,  study  and  lodging  rooms- 
for  about  80  students,  and  ample  accommodation  for  boarding.  Military  drill  is  required 
each  day  during  the  spring  term,  of  the  young  men  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes. '  A  weU-fumished  gymnasium  and  two  bowling  alleys  are  open  to  the  student* 
at  fixed  hours.  The  university  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  lake  Mendota,  and  the  stu- 
dents can  find  relaxation  and  exercise  in  boating.  Professors  (1879-80),  24;  other  instruc- 
tors, 13;  students,  481.     JohnBascom,  d.d.,  ll.i>.,  is  president. 

WISDOM,  BOOK  OP,  found  in  the  Apocrypha  under  the  title  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
contains  three  parts:  The  first,  chapters  i.-v.  commends  wisdom,  consisting  in  righteous- 
ness, as  requisite  for  rulers  in  order  that  they  may  escape  the  judgment  of  God  and  be 
delivered  from  death.  God  created  men  to  be  immortal,  while  death  is  the  devil's  work^ 
and  they  that  side  with  him  will  bring  it  on  themselves.  Theseco7id,  vi.-ix.  teaches  that 
wisdom  may  be  acquired  bv  those  who  love  it  and  practice  righteousness.  "Wisdom 
is  glorious  and  never  fadeth  away;  yea,  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  and 
found  of  such  as  seek  her.  He  that  seeketh her  early  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his  doors."' 
The  third,  x.-xix.  gives  historical  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  both  wisdom  and  folly  in 
the  lives  of  Adam,  Cain,  Nonh,  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob,  Joseph,  the  Egyptians,  the  IsraeU 
itcs,  idolaters,  and  the  makers  of  idols. 

WISE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas,  drained  by  the  West  fork  and  Denton  fork  of  the  Trinity 
river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,605—16,892  of  American  birth,  165  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Decatur. 

WISE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  having  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  n.w.  sepa- 
rating it  from  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  Clinch  river,  drained  by  Russeirs  fork 
of  Sandy  river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,772—7,769  of  American  birth,  101  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Wise  Court-House. 

WISE,  Hknry  Alexander,  American  statesman,  was  b.  at  Drummondtown,  Acco- 
mac  CO.,  Val,  Dec.  3,  1806;  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Pennsylvania,  in  1825;. 
studied  law  at  Winchester;  settled  and  married  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  two  years 
after  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  engaged  in  politics;  in  1825,  advocated  the  nom* 
ination  of  gen.  Jackson  at  the  Baltimore  convention;  opposed  nullification,  but  main- 
tained the  state-lights  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  as  expressed  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798,  that  "each  state  for  itself  is  the  judge  of  the  infraction  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  redress."  Elected  to  congress  in  1888,  he  was 
involved  in  a  duel  with  his  opponent,  whose  arm  he  fractured.  On  the  removal  of  the 
government  deposits  by  gen.  Jackson,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  or  whig  pai^nlc 
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but  was  sustained  by  his  constituents,  over  whom  he  had  an  unbounded  personal  infln- 
«nce.  In  1837  he  was  the  second  of  Mr.  Graves,  a  member  of  congress  from  Kentucky, 
who  shot  Mr.  Cilley,  a  member  from  Maine,  in  a  duel.  In  1840  he  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Tyler  as  vice  president;  and  ou  Tyler  becomiug  president  by  the  death  of 
fm.  Harrison,  had  a  powerful  iufluence  in  Lis  admiuistratiou.  Nominated  minister  to 
ranee,  he  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  but  confirmed  for  Bnizil,  where  he  resided  until 
1847.  He  was  now  once  more  identitied  with  the  democratic  party;  and  in  1854,  after 
an  arduous  electioneering  campaign,  in  which,  though  in  feeble  health,  he  traveled 3. 000 
m.,  and  made  50  stump  speeches  against  the  **  know-nothing"  or  Protestant  native  Amer- 
ican party,  he  was  elect ea  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1859  he  published  a  treatise  on 
territorial  government,  maintaining  the  right  of  congress  over  the  institution  of  slavery. 
In  Decem&r  of  this  year,  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  John  Brown,  hanged  for  treason 
in  attempting  to  excite  a  negro  insurrection.  In  1861  as  member  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, he  labored  for  conciliation;  but  when  his  state  voted  for  secession,  he  entered 
lieartilv  into  the  war,  and  was  appointed  brig.gen.,  serving  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  and 
later,  defending  Roanoke  island,  where  his  son  was  killed.  He  died  at  Richmond  in 
-Sept.,  1876. 

.  WISE,  Henry  Augustus,  1819-69;  b.  N.  Y.;  son  of  George  Stuart,  a  naval  officer. 
He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  when  but  14  yeai*s  old,  and  served  in  the  Florida  squad- 
ron during  the  Seminole  war,  and  as  lieut.  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  became  commander 
in  1862,  and  assistant  chief  in  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydroginphy;  promoted ctipt.. 
1867.     He  wrote  Los  Gringos  (1849);  TcU^for  the  Mannm  (1855);  and  other  sea-stories. 

WISE,  John,  2652-1725;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1678;  Iwgan  to  preacli  at 
Ipswich,  1680;  was  fined,  inrjjrisoned,  and  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  gov.  Andros 
for  remonstrating  against  illegal  taxation ;  sued  chief-justice  Dudley  for  disregard  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act;  bent  to  the  legislature,  1689,  after  the  downfall  of  Andros;  chaplain 
of  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  1690;  opposed  the  scheme  for  subjecting  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts  to  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  advocated  inoculation  for  small-pox, 
1721.  His  two  books  on  church  government  have  been  republished  by  the  Congrega- 
tional board. 

WISEMAN,  Nicholas,  Cardinal,  and  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Westminster,  was 
b.  Aug.  2,  1802,  at  Seville,  of  an  Irish  family  settled  in  Spain.  He  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land in  his  childhood,  and  received  his  first  education  at  Waterford,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Cuthbeit  at  Ushaw,  near  Durham.  luhis 
16th  year,  he  entered  as  an  ecclesiastical  student  the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  after 
a  very  brilliant  course,  received  holy  orders  at  Rome  in  1823,  at  which  time  he  was  al?o 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  vice-rector  of  the 
English  college,  and  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  the  Sapienza. 
In  1828  he  published  his  UortB  S^ricuscB,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  was  named  rector  of 
the  English  college.  It  was  while  he  held  this  office  that  he  delivered  his  Leeturet  on 
ilie  Connection  of  ScUnce  and  Revealed  ReUgion  (2  vols.  8  vo,  1886).  But  in  England  he 
first  became  known  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  The  Doctnnesqfthe  Catholie  Churai,  deliv 
ered  at  Moorfields  church,  and  published  in  two  vols,  in  1836.  In  the  same  year  he 
established,  in  concert  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  iXielhibUn  Review,  a  journal  which  has  since 
continued  to  be  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  to  which  Dr 
"Wiseman,  even  while  residing  abroad,  wns  a  regular  contributor.  In  1840  he  was  named 
coadjutor  vicar-apostolic  of  the  central  district  of  England,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Mclipotamus  in  partifnis  infidelium  (q.v.).  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  president 
of  St.  Mary's  college  of  Oscott,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  The  circumstances  of 
religious  parties  in  England  at  this  period  contributed  much  to  bring  Dr.  Wiseman's 
very  remarkable  abilities  as  a  polemical  writer  into  prominence;  and  the  dissensions 
which  arose  in  the  church  of  England  during  the  Tractarian  controversy,  were  turned 
to  effect  by  him  in  various  lectures,  pamphlets,  reviews,  essays,  etc.  In  1846  he  was 
transferred  as  coadjutor  vicar-apostolic  to  the  London  district;  and  in  1849  became  him- 
self acting  vicar.  In  the  following  year,  he  came  still  more  remarkably  into  notice, 
during  the  progress  of  a  change  in  tlie  position  of  the  Roman  church  in  England,  wliich, 
for  a  time,  was  the  occasion  of  almost  unexampled  religious  excitement  in  the  country. 
From  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  the  sees  in  England  having  been  occupied  by  bishops  of 
the  established  church,  and  it  being  penal  for  a  bishop  or  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  officiate  in  England,  the  Catholics,  for  the  necessary  religious  ministrations  of 
their  church,  had  resorted  to  the  well-known  expedient  of  a  system  of  bishops  in  parti- 
Ims  injidelium  (q.v.),  with  the  title  and  authority  of  vicars  apostolic  (q.v.).  This  form 
of  church  governmeat,  with  some  modification,  had  in  substance  subsisted  from  the 
time  of  James  I, ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  act.  a 
desire  had  gradually  sprung  up  among  Catholics  for  the  restoration  of  the  normal  form 
of  church  iroverument  by  the  appointment  of  regular  bishops.  This  measure  was  finally 
determine(T  on  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1850,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the  kincdom  was 
made  into  12  sees  (one  of  them  archiepiscopal),  in  which,  in  order  that  it  might  not  I* 
supposed  to  clash  with  the  existing  episcopal  system,  the  names  of  the  ancient  sees  were 
carefully  avoided,  the  titles  of  the  new  bish'>p8  being  taken  exclusively  from  cities  and 
towns  which  were  non-episcopal.     Dr.  Wiseman  was  named  archbishop  of  the  see  of 
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rcstminster,  which  included  great  part  of  the  district  already  under  his  charge,  and 
as  at  the  same  time  created  cardinal.  This  measure,  for  wliich  the  Protestant  public 
ere  but  little  prepared,  and  which  was  made  more  formidable  in  their  eyes  by  the  Ian- 
iiage  which  was  employed,  although  but  following  the  established  canonical  forms, 
ad  bearing  altogether  on  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Catholics,  was  supposed  to  involve 
ti  invasion  of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  established  church  and  oi  the  crown,  and 
illed  forth  a  storm  of  reliffious  excitement  which  was  unexampled  during  the  memory 
f  the  living  generation.  While  this  excitement,  which  was  much  influenced  by  a  letter 
:ldres8ed  by  the  prime  minister  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  was  at  its  height,  the  newcar- 
inal,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  to  receive  the  cardinal's  hat,  returned  to  England,  and 
\iblished  an  explanatory  address  of  treatability  and  moderation,  but  yet  firmly  asserting 
le  strictly  constitutional  rights  of  his  fellow-Catholics,  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  Beason 
nd  Good  Feeling  of  the  peo^  of  England  on  the  Subject  of  the  CathoUc  Hierachy,  This 
ddress,  as  well  as  certain  lectures  subsequently  delivered  by  him,  and  extensively  cir- 
ulated,  did  much  to  mitigate  the  excitement,  which  nevertheless  led  to  violent  debates 
1  parliament,  and  to  the  passing  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  titles^ 
ther  than  those  recognized  by  the  law.  See  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Act. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances  of  his  introduction  into  notice  in  Eng- 
ind,  however,  the  undoubted  abilities  and  great  literarv  eminence  of  cardinal  Wiseman 
ventually  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  British  public.  He  took  frequent  occasion, 
loreover,  by  public  lectures  and  addresses  on  the  neutral  subjects  of  education,  litera- 
ure,  and  art,  to  identify  himself  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  with  the  national 
entiments  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  notwithstanding  the  infirmity  of  his^ 
oDstitiition,  which  began  to  fail  soon  after  his  return  to  England  as  cardinal, 
le  published  during  these  years  a  succession  of  works  which  although  with  the 
troug  religious  bias  natural  to  a  Roman  Catholic  churchman  of  earnest  convictions, 
>osseg&ed  much,  nevertheless,  coneenial  to  the  sympathies  of  cultivated  Englishmen  of 
very  degree.  The  Lectures  on  Bmgion  and  Science  already  referred  to;  On  the  Connee- 
'on  betteeen  the  Arte  of  Design  and  those  of  Production;  on  the  Influence  of  Words  on 
^longht  and  CtviHtation;  on  the  Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and  Art;  lieeollections 
f  the  Last  Four  Popes,  and  other  similar  works,  obtained  an  extensive  circulation ;  and 
tartly  from  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  reaction  con- 
equent  on  what  was  soon  felt  to  nave  been  a  groundless  and  exaggerated  alarm,  cardi- 
lal  Wiseman  came  by  degrees  to  command  the  respect  of  the  public  at  large.  He  died 
n  his  68d  year,  on  Feb.  16,  1865;  and  his  fimeral,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
olemnity,  and  excited  great  public  curiosity  and  interest,  was  witnessed  with  every 
iemonstration  of  respect  by  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  seen  for  many  years  in  Lon- 
lon.  Besides  admittedly  nigh  professional  learning,  he  was  a  scholar  of  rare  and  singu- 
arly  various  attainments,  an  eminent  linguist,  a  well-informed  scientific  scholar,  a  dis- 
inguished  orator,  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  and  an  accomplished  critic  and  connois 
eur  of  art.  In  addition  to  the  works  incidentally  mentioned  above,  he  published  The  Beat 
^-enenee  of  the  Body  and  Bloodof  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  (8vo,  1886) ;  Beply  to 
7r.  Turton  on  (he  Eucharist  (8vo,  1839);  Lectures  on  the  Cei-emonies  of  Holy  Week  (8vo, 
889);  Essays  on  Various  Subjects  (8  vols.,  8vo,  1853)— a  selection  of  articles  contributed 
o  the  Dublin  Bevieu)  and  other  periodicals,  and  of  other  fugitive  essays;  Fabiola,  or  a 
Jhurch  of  the  Catacombs;  a  singularly  truthful  and  life-like  picture  of  early  Christian 
Ife  in  classic  Rome;  Sermons  (2  vol.,  8vo,  1864);  with  many  shorter  publications.  He 
Iso  left  a  large  collection  of  M8S.,  many  of  them  prepared  for  the  press.  In  1866 
ppeared  The  Witch  of  BosenJburg,  a  Drama  in  Ihree  Acts;  and  Daily  Meditations  in 
b68. 

WI8HA&T,  Georob,  one  of  the  early  reformers  of  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
,  native  of  Forfarshire,  a  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittarow,  justice  clerk  in  the  reign 
f  James  V.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  first  emerges  into  notice  in  the 
K'irinning  of  the  16th  century.  At  this  time  he  taught  a  grammar  school  at  Montrose,  and 
aade  himself  remarkable  by  introducing  the  study  of  Greek.  He  began  also  to  preach 
he  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  into  England.  Here  he  is  found 
t  Bristol  about  1588,  preaching  the  same  doctrines,  but  being  seized  upon  and  threatened 
rith  death,  he  publicly  recanted.  Later  he  is  found  at  Cambridge,  in  the  center  of  the 
Anglican  reform  movement,  which  had  begun  there  under  the  influence  of  Bilney  and 
^atimer.  He  is  described  at  this  time  by  a  pupil  of  the  name  of  Tylney  as  a  "  tall  man 
)olde-headed,  of  melancholy  complexion,  black-haired,  long-bearded,  comely  of  person- 
tge,  well  spoken  after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach, 
lesirous  to  learn,  abstinent  in  his  habits,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor."  His  portrait, 
vhioh  has  been  preserved  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  answers  to  the  personal  charac- 
eristics  here  mentioned.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1548  or  1644,  with  the  commis- 
ioners  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  then  that  he  entered  upon 
lis  special  reforming  mission,  terminating  m  his  martyrdom.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
essed  great  powers  as  a  preacher,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  took  orders; 
md  he  traveled  from  town  to  town,  and  county  to  county,  making  everywhere  ag]eat 
mpression  by  his  stirring  words.  Knox  has  given  in  his  Histary,  book  i.,  a  very  striking 
lescription  of  the  effects  of  Wishart's  preaching.    Its  effect  upon  himself  waa^the  mosti 
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Important  and  fruitful  of  all.  When  the  preacher  came  to  Lothian,  Knox,  charmed  bf 
his  character  and  teacliiug,  attached  liiroself  to  his  person,  bearing  a  *'  two-baDiieu 
^word"  before  him.  This  precautionary  defense  was  rendered  necessary  by  two  attempts 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  Beaton  against  liis  life.  His  activity  and  intluence 
were  too  prominent  iong  to  escape  notice.  Cardinal  Beaton  had  had  his  eye  upon  him 
for  some  time,  and  while  he  rested  at  Ormiston,  after  preaching  a  powerful  sermon  at 
Haddington,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  &aton  himself  was  in  the 
neighborhood  with  a  considerable  force,  in  case  it  should  have  been  attempted  to  rescue 
him.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Andrews,  and  immediately  put  upon  his  trial  before  an 
ecclesijwtical  tribunal.  Arran,  the  governor,  refused  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  pro 
ceedings;  but  the  reforming  preacher  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake;  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out  before  the  castle  or  episcopal  residence  at  St. 
Andrews  on  Mar.  1,  1546. 

Wishart  is  reported  to  have  given  utterance  at  the  stake  to  a  prophecy  of  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  which  took  place  about  three  montlis  after  his  martyrdom.  ''But he 
who  from  yonder  high  place  beholdeth  us  with  such  pride  shall,  within  a  few  day;:,  be 
in  the  same  as  ignominiously  as  now  he  is  seen  proudly  to  rest  himself,"  are  the  words 
attributed  to  him.  This  has  appeared  to  some  recent  writers  to  strengthen  the  suspiciou, 
otherwise  suggested,  of  Wishart  having  been  accessory  to  the  plot  for  assassinating  Uie 
cardinal.  The  main  ground  of  this  suspicion  is  the  discovery  of  a  document  in  the  state 
paper  office,  bearing  that  "a  Scotishman  called  Wysshart,'*  a  friend  of  the  laird  of 
Brunstone,  was  concerned  in  this  plot.  Mr.  Tytier  confidently  adopted  Uie  view  that 
Xhis  friend  of  the  laird  of  Brunstone  and  the  reformer  were  the  same  person,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  reasons  in  favor  of  this  inference,  not  in  the  mere  coinci- 
dence of  the  name,  perhaps,  but  in  the  fact  of  the  association  of  the  person  bearing  ii 
with  the  laird  of  Brimstone,  who  was  a  familiar  friend  of  Wishart;  and  further,  inlhe 
fact,  that  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment as  conspiring  either  to  "apprehend  or  slay  the  cardinal,"  were  afterward  really 
his  murderers.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  decisive  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  '*  Wysshart"  of  the  state  document  was  George  Wishart,  the  reformer  and 
the  martyr.  The  coincidences  might  be  accidental,  and  the  question  will  probably 
remain  among  the  quenfionea  vexcUm  of  Scottish  history. 

WI8HAW,  a  thriving  t.  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Glasgow,  has  made 
'  great  advances  within  the  lost  thirty  years.  The  staple  trade  of  the  district  is  coal,  of 
which  upward  of  1,000,000  tons  are  sent  from  Wishaw  annually.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous iron  works,  etc.     Pop.,  with  Cambusnethan,  71,  10,607. 

WISMAS,  the  second  sea-port  of  Mecklenburff-Schwerin,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  and  is 
furnished  with  ship-building  docks.  Its  old  fortifications  have  been  removed;  but  many 
of  its  old  buildings,  which  are  exceedingly  curious  and  picturesque,  remain,  bommerft' , 
the  fisheries,  tobacco,  and  sail-cloth  manufactures,  and  agriculture  are  the  principal 
employments  of  the  inhabitants;  there  are  also  breweries  and  distilleries.  Wismar  is  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Mecklenburg  railway,  and  communication  by  steamers  sui>- 
sists  between  it  and  Copenhagen.    Pop.  75,  14,462. 

WISNER,  Benjamin  Blydenburg,  d.d.,  17d4-1835;  b.  N.Y.;  graduated  with 
honors  at  Union  college,  1813;  had  charge  of  Johnstown  academy,  1813-14;  tutor  at 
Union  college,  1815-18,  during  which  time  studied  theology;  graduated  at  Princeton 
seminary,  1820;  pastor  of  old  South  church,  Boston,  1821-82;  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  A.  13.  C.  F.  M.,  1832-35,  and  as  such  was  highly  efficient  and  successful,  visitinc 
manv  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  forming  missionary  associations  and 
awakening  great  zeal  for  the  cause.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  several  other 
benevolent  societies,  and  was  author  of  a  history  of  the  old  South  church. 

WISSEMBOXme  (German  Weissenburgl  till  1871  a  French  fortified  t.,  now  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  German  province  of  Lower  Alsace,  is  on  the  Lauter,  34  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Strasburg.  It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  (1875)  6,157.  Here  was  fought, 
Aug.  4,  1870,  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Besides  the  fortifications 
of  Wissembourg,  demolished  in  1873,  the  lines  of  Wissembourg  are  famous— a  line  of 
works  extending  to  La-iterburg,  9  m.  southeast. 

WI8TAR,  Annis  Lee  (Furness),  b.  Philadelphia,  1840;  daughter  of  the  rev.  i)T. 

W.  H.  Furne.ss,  and  wife  of  Dr.  C^aspar  Wistar.     She  has  published  several  translations 

from  the  German  of  Marlitt,  Wilhelmine  von  Hillern,  Huckiander,  and  others. 

I  WISTAR,  Caspar,  1761-1818;  b.  PJiiladelphia;  '•eceived  a  medical  degree  from  tbe 

I  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1786.     He  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  physiology  in  the 

I  Philadelphia  medical  school,  1789-92,  when  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of 

anatomy  and  surgery.      In  1808  he  became  full  professor  in  those  departments,  anJ 

held  that  position  till  his  death.    He  published,  among  other  works,  A  System  of  Anatomy. 

WISTA'SIA,  u  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  legmmnota,  sub-oitier  papHion- 

aem,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  the  pod  leathery.    The 

species  were  formerly  included  in  the  eenus  glycine.     Some  of  them  are  among  the 

most  magnificent  ornamental  climbers  known  in  British  gardens. '  cW^^uteteera,  a 


^^*^  Witch. 

lative  of  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  other  parts  of  North  America  of  similar  climate,  found 
hiefly  in  marsliy  grounds,  attains  the  length  of  30  ft.,  and  has  beautiful  racemes  of 
ragrant  bluish  pui-ple  flowers.  W.  Ghinensu  oi  conseguana,  a  native  of  China,  has  larger 
lowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  and  its  branches  run  to  the  length  even  of  90  feet.  In 
Jritain  these  plants  are  generally  trained  on  walls. 

WITCH-CSAPT  *  is  merely  the  form  that  the  belief  in  the  arts  of  magic  assumed 
mder  the  action  of  certain  notions  introduced  by  Christianity.  The  powers  supposed 
o  be  possessed  by  the  witches,  and  the  rites  and  incantations  by  which  they  acquired  those 
>ower8,  were  substantially  the  same  as  belonged  to  the  devotees  of  tne  Greek  Hecate 
H.v.),  the  Striga  and  Venenca  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  Vala  or  wise  woman  of  the 
Teutonic  pagans.  But  when,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  the  idea 
►f  a  purely  wicked  spirit,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  was  introduced,  it  was  natural 
hat  all  supernatural  powers  not  proceeding  directly  from  the  true  God,  should  be 
acribed  to  him.  This  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  such  arts:  they  became  associated 
vith  heresy;  those  who  practiced  them  must  be  in  compact  with  the  devil,  and 
lave  renounced  God  and  the  true  faith.  Previously,  if  a  witch  was  punished,  it  was 
because  she  had  been  guilty  of  poisoning,  or  at  least  was  believed  to  have  poisoned  or 
vrought  some  other  actual  mischief.  .  Now,  however,  such  power  was  only  the  power 
o  work  evil ;  and  merely  to  be  a  witch  was  in  itself  a  sin  and  crime  that  filled  the  pious 
nind  with  horror.  This  feeling,  zealously  fostered,  first  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
hen  no  less  by  the  Protestant,  rose  to  a  frenzy  that  for  four  centuries  filled  Europe  with 
he  most  shocking  bloodshed  and  cruelty. 

Almost  all  the  various  notions  and  practices  noticed  under  the  heads  Magic,  DrviNA- 
?ioN,  Incantation,  Augukies,  Charm,  Talisman,  Ordeal,  Petichism,  Evil  Eye, 
ttc,  are  embodied  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  huge  mass  of  superstitions  which 
brmed  the  creed  of  witchcraft  in  its  full  development.  A  reference,  therefore,  to  those 
leads,  and  to  the  kindred  subjects  of  Astrology  and  AiiCHEMY,  saves  the  necessity  of 
jntering  into  descriptive  details  of  what  witchcraft  was.  What  was  new  and  distinctive 
n  the  witchcraft  of  Christendom  was  the  tlieory  of  magical  arts  which  it  involved.  The 
loctrine  of  the  devil  (q.v.),  as  finally  elaborated  in  the  middle  ages,  established  in  the 
vorld  a  rival  dominion  to  that  of  the  Almighty.  The  arch-fiend  and  his  legions  of  sub- 
>rdinate  demons  (q.v.)  exercised  a  sway,  merely  permitted,  no  doubt,  but  still  vast  and 
n definite,  not  only  over  the  elements  of  nature,  but  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men — 
.11  except  those  who  had  been  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the  ''redeemed'* 
see  Atonement),  and  continued  to  be  guarded  by  the  faith  and  rites  of  the  church. 
The  faithful  could  not  be  led  into  evil  against  their  will,  nor  essentially  injured  in  per- 
on;  but  not  even  they  were  altogether  exempt  from  diabolic  annoyance,  for  the 
mmunity  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to  their  belongings.  As  a  strictly  logical  con- 
equence  of  this  assumed  constitution  of  things,  it  followed,  that  those  mortals  who 
lad  tlie  gifts  of  producing  supernatural  effects  of  any  kind  (and  that  such  gifts  had  been 
)ossessea  by  individuals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  was  not  for  a  moment  questioned), 
nust  derive  their  power  from  the  prince  of  darkness  and  be  acting  as  his  agents — 
Iways  excepting,  of  course,  those  nuraculous  powers  which  the  church  herself  claimed 
o  exercise  in  the  name  of  heaven.  Moreover,  as  the  universally  coveted  powers  of 
ortune- telling,  and  of  controlling  the  elements  for  your  own  benefit  or  the  hurt  of  your 
nemies,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  bestowed  by  a  being  of  tjie  devil's  character  except 
.s  a  quid  'pro  quoy  and  as  the  object  dearest  to  the  devil's  heart — the  very  aim  and  end, 
n  fact,  of  his  struggle  with  the  kingdom  of  light — was  to  win  back  as  many  as  possible 
»f  the  souls  that  had  been  redeemed  from  his  dominion  by  the  death  of  Christ,  it  was 
latural  to  conclude  that  the  price  he  would  demand  for  his  gifts  would  be  a  renuncia- 

*  Not  a  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  ori^nal  conception  of  witchcraft,  and  the  magic  arts  in 
eneral,  by  observing  the  primary  meaning  of  the  various  terms  employed  In  connection  with  them, 
lie  most  striking  thmg  is  the  number  of  those  terms  that  come  from  roots  signifying  simply  to  do^ 
^erjTorm.  From  this  notion  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  variety  of  shades  of  meaning,  as  is  seen  in  Lat. 
acinus,  which  radically  signifies  a  deed  (from  fa4xre,  to  do),  but  became  restricted  to  a  bad  deed,  a 
rime.  The  Greek  epStiv  or  epyctv  (=  Eng.  work),  and  the  Lat.  facerey  operariy  were  used,  "without  any 
4ldition,  to  signify  to  perform  sacrifice  or  other  sacred  or  magical  rite.  Accordingly,  in  Low  Lat., 
actura  signified  sorceiy ;  and  in  modem  ItaL  fattura  =  incantation,  and  fattucchiera  =  a  sorceress 
r  witch.  Lat.  fcu:tum  becomes  in  Span.  hecJio,  and  means  a  crime;  while  hechicero  is  a  sorcerer,  and 
echiera,  a  witch.  The  Portuguese  feitigaoy  magic,  is  also  from  Lat.  factum;  and  Sans.  kraiUy  a  sacri- 
ce,  is  from  ifcn  (=  Lat.  creare),  to  make. 

The  Enff.  toitch  is  vicce  In  Ang.-Sax.,  which  has  also  viccian,  to  fascinate,  and  viccancrdft.  the  art 
f  magic;  the  Low  Ger.  dialects  nave  similar  forms  (e.g.,  Dutch  wUckerij  =  witchcraft);  in  High  Ger. 
here  are  no  cognate  names.  These  words,  as  is  seen  in  the  Dutch  form,  have  clearly  no  connection 
rith  v*itan  (Ger.  tmsen),  to  know,  which  is  usually  given  as  the  root  of  the  English  witch:  and  the 
aost  probable  etymology  is  that  proposed  by  J.  Grimm,  who  derives  them  from  the  Gk)thic  veihan 
0.  H.  Ger.  wihany  modem  Ger.  weihen\  which  signified  to  consecrate,  but  which  he  infers  to  have 
leant  primarily  to  do,  make,  perform  (see  Deiitsdie  Myth.,  pp.  86,  58,  408;  Deutsche  Oramm.  iii.  181). 
Viht,  or  wicfity  Is  evidently  a  derivative  from  this  root,  and  signified  a  thing  made  (Lat.  factum),  a 
reature,  a  person,  and,  in  some  Teutonic  dialects,  a  demon.  A  vicca  was  thus  a. doer  of  sacred  or 
lagic  rites  (compare  the  *'I'll  do,  I'll  do.  I'll  do!''  of  Shakespeare's  witches).  Wicked  is  a  participle 
rom  the  same  root,  and  signified  primarily  bewitched,  accursed,  hence  perverse.  Wizard  is  probably 
masculine  form  of  vicca. 

Nearly  corresponding  to  English  witch  were  the  Lat.  terms  saaa,  a  knowing  or  wise  woman ;  strix. 
triga,  a  kind  of  nocturnal  bird,  hence  a  witch;  twne/Sca.  literally,  a  poison-maker,  a  concocter  of 
rugs.     The  Ger.  fiexe,  old  Dutch  haqetisae,  Ang.-Saz.  hdgtesse.  or  hagesse  (from  which  Eng.  hag)^  . 
ppear  to  come  from  hag,  cognate  with  Lat.  tagus.    In  O.  Morse  hagr  signifles  dexterous,  cunning.  ^Q I  p 
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tion  of  Christianity  and  entrance  into  his  service.  Hence  it  came  to  be  the  established 
belief,  that  in  order  to  acquire  the  jjowers  of  witclicraf t,  the  person  must  formally  stll 
his  or  her  soul  to  the  devil.  The  idea  of  a  covenant  with  the  archrenemy  was  uoi 
involved  in  the  early  and  heathen  conception  of  magic.  Originally  magic  was  identical 
with  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  that  is,  Fetichism  (q.v.).  It  was  grounded  on  the  idea 
that  certain  natural  objects  and  certain  rites  and  observances  had,  in  themselves,  a 
mysterious  power  of  producing  wonderful  effects;  and  the  art  of  the  magician  consisteJ 
in  the  knowledge  of  these  mysterious  powers,  and  in  the  skill  to  combine  and  dircrt 
them  to  special  purposes.  TJie  effects  were  not  conceived  as  being  produced  by  the 
interference  of  any  conscious  being — god  or  devil.  On  the  contrary,  a  human  being 
could,  through  magical  means,  acquire  control  over  supernatural  bemgs.  The  Hindus 
carry  this  notion  so  far,  that  they  represent  some  of  their  sages  as  practicing  austeritie> 
and  performing  sacrifices  and  other  rites,  until  they  can  control  the  gods  themselves, 
and  even  threaten  their  destruction  along  with  that  of  the  universe  (see  Viswamitra). 
The  higher  kind  of  European  magic  in  the  middle  ages,  was  mixed  up  with  what  ph\-si(  al 
science  there  then  was;  and  the  most  noted  men  of  the  lime  were  addicted  to  the  pur 
suit,  or  were  at  least  reputed  to  be  so.  So  far  from  deriving  their  power  from  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  the  scientific  magician,  by  tlie  mere  force  of  his  art,  could  comiiel 
the  occasional  services  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  and  make  inferior  demons  the  involun 
tary  slaves  of  his  will.  A  belief,  however,  had  early  existed  that  individuals  in  dc>ptr 
ate  circumstances  had  l)een  tempted  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  their  souls,  the  help  of 
the  devil  to  extricate  them  from  their  diflaculties  (see  TnEOPHiLus);  and  henceasus^ 
picion  began  to  crow  that  many  magicians,  instead  of  seeking  to  Acquire  their  power  by 
tlie  laborious  studies  of  the  regular  art,  had  acquired  it  in  this  illegitimate  way.  At  la>f, 
as  the  system  of  dualism  above  mentioned  became  more  perfect^  the  art  of  magic  was 
wholly  diabolized,  and  a  compact  with  the  evil  one  was  thought  to  be  the  sole  charter 
of  supernatural  powor.  See  Faust.  This  transformation  took  place  earlier  and  more 
completely  (about  the  18th  c.)  in  regard  to  those  lower  forms  of  the  magical  art  which 
constitute  witchcraft  proper,  and  which  have  from  ancient  times  been  considered  the 
special  province  of  women.  The  chief  cause  of  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  the 
female  sex  in  this  matter  is  noticed  in  the  article  Magic.  In  addition,  it  may  l* 
observed,  that  their  more  excitable  temperament  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  ih(  >e 
ecstasies  (<j.v.)  which  have  been  associated  with  the  gift  of  divination  from  the  priesttss 
of  the  ancient  heathen  oracle  down  to  the  medium  of  modem  spiritualism.  Further, 
when  witchcraft  came  to  be  prosecuted  as  heresy,  the  part  assigned  to  woman  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  fall  led  to  her  being  looked  upon  as  specially  suited  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  devil.  Pounded  on  this  circumstance,  a  constant  element  of  the  creed  of 
witchcraft  came  to  be  the  belief  in  a  carnal  intercourse  between  witches  and  evil  spirit^. 
The  devil  was  supposed  to  tempt  them  in  the  shape  of  a  wooer,  and  the  unholy  com- 
pact was  consummated  in  carnal  fashion. 

The  bargain  was  usually  in  writing,  signed  with  the  witch's  own  blood.  She  was 
rebaptized,  receiving  a  new  name,  and  had  to  trample  on  the  cross  and  renounce  God 
and  Christ  (among  Roman  Catholics,  also  the  Virgin  Mary),  in  forma  parodying  the 
renunciation  of  the  devil  in  the  formula  of  Christian  baptism.  A  mark  was  impresse<l 
on  some  part  of  her  body;  this  mark  remained  forever  after  insensible,  and  was  one  of 
the  means  of  discovery  employed  by  the  witch-finders.  The  powers  conferred  by  Satan 
on  these  covenanted  servants  of  his  were  essentially  the  same  as  had  always  been  attrib- 
uted to  sorcerers;  the  mode  of  exorcising  them  was  also  the  same,  namely,  by  chamif. 
incantations,  concoctions,  etc.  The  only  change  was  in  the  theory.  These  mystic  rites, 
instead  of  producing  their  effects  by  an  inherent  virtue,  were  merely  symbols  by  whici- 
the  witch  conveyed  lier  behests  to  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  who  obeyed  them  accord- 
ing to  the  compact.  Another  difference  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  power  was  exclusively 
directed  to  work  evil— ^to  raise  storms,  blast  crops,  render  men  and  beagjls  barren,  inflict 
racking  pain  on  an  enemy,  or  make  him  pine  away  in  sickness  (which  was  usually  done 
by  making  an  image  of  wax,  and  sticking  it  full  of  pins,  or  setting  it  to  melt  away  be- 
fore the  fire).  If  a  witch  attempted  to  do  good,  the  devil  was  enraged,  and  chasti?ed 
her.  A  remarkable  circumstiiucc  is,  that  witches  seem  to  have  been  powerless  to  serve 
their  own  interests,  for  they  remained  poor  and  miserable. 

A  prominent  point  in  witchcraft  was  the  belief  in  stated  meetings  of  witches  and 
devils  by  night,  called  witches*  SaJbbatTis.  Firat  anointing  her  feet  and  shoulders  with  a 
salve  made  of  the  fat  of  murdered  and  unbaptized  children,  the  witch  mounted  a  broom- 
stick, distaff,  rake,  or  the  like,  and.  making  her  exit  by  the  chimney,  rode  through  the 
air  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  If  her  own  particular  aemon-lover  came  to  fetda  her, 
he  sat  on  the  staff  before,  and  she  behind  him ;  or  he  came  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  and 
carried  her  off  on  his  back.  At  the  place  of  assembly,  the  arch-devil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  goat,  with  a  black  human  countenance,  sat  on  a  high  chair,  and  the  witches  and 
demons  paid  homage  by  kneeling  to  him,  and  kissing  his  posteriors.  The  feast  was 
lighted  up  with  torches,  all  kinoled  at  a  light  burning  between  the  horns  of  the  great 
goat.  Among  the  viands  there  was  no  bread  or  salt;  and  they  drank  out  of  ox-hoofs 
and  horses'  skulls;  but  the  meal  neither  satisfied  the  appetite  nor  nourished.  After  eat- 
ing and  drinking  they  danced  to  music  played  on  a  bagpipe  with  a  horse's  head  for  the 
bag,  and  a  cat's  tail  for  a  chanter.    In  dancing,  they  turned  their^^  backs  tppvard  one 
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another.  In  the  intervals  they  narrated  to  ons  another  what  mischief  they  had  done,  • 
and  planned  more.  The  revel  conchided  with  obscene  debauchery;  after  which,  the 
great  goat  burned  Iiimself  to  ushes,  which  were  divided  among  the  witches,  to  raise 
storms  with.  They  returned  as  they  came;  and  the  husbaud  was  kept  from  being 
aware  of  the  wife's  absence  by  a  stick  being  laid  in  tlie  bed,  which  he  mistook  for  her. 
The  places  of  meeting  were  always  such  as  had  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe  attached 
to  them,  derived  frpm  tradition  or  otherwise;  the  more  noted  ui'e  known  to  have  been 
places  of  sacrifice  in  heathen  times  (see  Walpurga). 

The  pro8ecution$  for  witchcraft  form  one  of  the  most  deplorable  episodes  in  human 
history.  They  show  more  strikingly  than  anything  else  has  ever  done,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  relentless  cruelty  human  nature  is  capable  of  under  the  influence  of  a  fanat- 
ical delusion;  apd  on  the  other,  how  little  reliimce  is  to  l)e  placed  on  the  concurrence 
of  any  number  of  witnesses  when  an  extensive  excitement  prevails  on  a  subject  in  vol  v- 
iuiT  ilie  sentiment  of  wonder.  Multitudes  will  be  found  testifying,  and  testifying  hon- 
esily,  to  alleged  facts  which  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  belief,  but  have  no  better  found- 
ation than  their  own  heated  imaginations. 

In  the  early  laws  of  Rrmie,  tlie  twelve  tables,  there  were  penal  enac^tments  against 
hini  who  should  bewitch  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  conjure  away  his  neighbor's  corn 
into  his  own  field.  A  centurv  and  a  half  later  170  Roman  ladies  were  convicted  of 
poisoning  under  the  pretense  of  charms  and  incantations;  which  led  to  additional  laws 
against  such  practices.  But  in  all  this,  the  penalties  were  directed  against  those  who 
had  done,  or  were  believed  to  have  done,  positive  injuiy  to  another;  and  this  is  prol>- 
aijly  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  law  against  witchcraft.  A:  all  events  in  the  heathen 
world,  the  mere  p>o$<sessing,  or  being  believed  lo  possess,  supernatural  powers,  was  not 
in  itself  a  crime.  It  was  feared,  no  doubt,  as  being  liable  to  be  turned  to  malicious 
P'u-poses;  but  on  the  whole,  magic  was  looked  upon  as  a  beneficial  art,  being,  in  fact. 
the  only  form  of  the  healing  art  known,  and  in  part  also  the  religion  of  domestic  life. 
This  view  of  the  subject  continued  to  prevail  for  many  cenlurics  after  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  Constanline,  hi  the  4th  c,  while  ordaining  capital  punisiiment  for  those 
who  practiced  noxious  charms  against  the  life  or  health  of  others,  is  careful  to  protect 
irom  prosecution  all  magical  means  used  for  good— such  as  warding  off  hailstorms  and 
excL's-sive  rains  {Codex  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  iK);  and  the  distinction  between  black  and  whtUf 
m:ii^ic  was  long  kept  up.  It  was  througli  the  prosecutions  directed  agjiinst  heresy, 
wiiicli  were  systematically  organized  in  the  11  Ih  c.  (see  iNQCtsirioN),  that  the  magic 
arts  came  gi*alciually  to  be  all  dyed  black  alike.  Along  with  errors  in  doctrine,  the  here- 
tics were  almost  always  accused  of  magical  practices,  and  their  secret  meetings  were 
represented  as  a  kind  of  devil-worship,  attendeil  with  all  kinds  of  abojui nations.  Thus 
sorcery  and  heresy  became  synonymous,  and  to  the  dread  of  supernatural  power  was 
added  the  feeling  of  pious  horror.  White  magic,  no  less  than  black,  was  now  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Satan;  and  the  counter-charms  agtiinst  the  malice  of  him  and  hi3 
agents  were  to  be  sought  only  in  the  riles  of  the  church  as  ministered  by  the  accredited 
servants  of  heaven.  The  belief  in  this  ecclesitustical  white  magic  was  as  zealously  culti- 
Tated  by  the  Protestant  clergy  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Fostered  chiefly  by  the  proceedmgs  against  heresy,  the  popular  dread  of  witchcmf t 
had  been  on  the  increase  for  several  centuries;  and  numerous  executions  had  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  At  last,  Innocent  VIII.,  by  his  celebrated  bull,  J^um- 
mi$  Dmdsrantes,  issued  in  14S4,  gave  the  full  sanction  of  the  church  to  the  prevalent 
notions  regarding  sorcery,  and  charged  the  inquisitors  and  others  to  discover  and  put  to 
death  all  practicersof  these  diabolical  arts.  Two  special  inquisitors,  appointed  for  Ger- 
many (to  which  country  the  bull  was  specially  directed),  Heinrich  Institor  and  Jacob 
Sprenger,  with  the  aid  of  a  clergyman  of  Constance,  Johannes  Qrempcr,  drew  up  the 
famous  AfcUleus  McUefiearwn,  or  Hammer  for  Witches;  in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  systematized,  a  regular  form  of  tri*'^  laid  down,  and  a  course  of  exami- 
nation appointed  by  which  inquisitors  every  wlieru  mij:ht  best  discovei  the  guilty.  From 
this  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  the  witch-mania  proper.  The  edict  of  1484  was  sub- 
sequently enforced  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1494.  of  Leo  X.  in  1521  and  of  Adrian. 
VI.  in  1522 — each  adding  strength  to  its  predecessor,  and  the  whole  acrvinn  io  increase- 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mincT  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  results  were  dreadful.  A  panic 
fear  of  witchcraft  took  possession  o»  xiety ;  every  one  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  neigh- 
bor. If  anyone  felt  an  unaccountable  Ilne«s,  or  a  peculiar  pain  in  any  part  of  his  body, 
or  suffered  any  misfortune  in  his  family  or  affairs;  or  if  a  storm  arose,  and  comnutled! 
any  damage  by  sea  or  land,  or  if  any  cattle  died  suddenly,  or,  in  short,  if  any  evenly 
circumstance,  or  thing  occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  experience — the- 
cause  of  it  was  witchcraft.  To  be  accused,  was  to  be  doomed;  for  it  rarely  hnppenedl 
that  oroof  was  wanting,  or  that  condemnation  was  not  followed  by  execution.  Armed 
with  the  MaUettt  Maleficarum,  the  judge  had  no  difliculty  in  finding  reasons  for  sendit«;|r 
the  most  innocent  to  the  stake.  If  the  accused  did  not  at  once  confess,  they  were  orderea 
to  be  shaved  and  closely  examined  for  the  discovery  of  devil's  marks,  and  if  any  si  range- 
mark  was  discovered,  tnere  remained  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  party's  guilt.  Failing 
this  kind  of  evidence,  torture  was  applied,  and  tliis  seldom  failed  to  extort  the  desired 
confession  from  the  unhappy  victim.  A  large  proportion  of  the  accused  witches,  in  . 
order  to  avoid  these  preliminary  horrors,  confessed  the  crime  in  any  terms  whic$^(^Q|^  [C 
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dictated  to  them,  and  were  forthwith  led  to  execution.  Other  witches  seemed  to  cod 
fess  voluntarily,  being  probably  either  insane  persons,  or  feeble-minded  beings,  whose 
reason  had  been  distorted  by  brcx>ding  over  the  popular  witchcraft  code. 

In  Germany  the  prosecutions  were  carried  to  a  frightful  extent.  In  the  small  bishop- 
ric of  Bamberg  600  fell  victims  to  the  delusion  in  the  course  of  about  four  years;  and  in 
Wtlizburg,  which  is  not  much  larger,  900.  In  the  small  district  of  Lindheim,  a  tven- 
tieth  part  of  the  population  were  sacrificed  in  Uiesame  space  of  timq^  Similar  accounui 
are  on  record  regarding  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  Geneva,  in  throe  months 
(1515-16),  500  persons  were  burned.  In  the  district  of  Como  1000  were  burned  in  one 
year  (1524),  and  100  per  annum  for  several  years  afterward.  In  France,  about  tlieye;)r 
1520,  fires  for  the  execution  of  witches  blazed  in  every  town;  and  tliroughout  the  cen- 
tury the  provincial  parliaments  were  incessantly  occupied  with  witch-trials  and  enact- 
ments against  Lhem,  especially  against  that  form  of  the  superstition  known  as  lycnn- 
tliropy  (q.v. ;  see  also  Were- wolf). 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  witch  mania  was  somewhat  later  in  setting  in  than  on 
the  continent:  but  when  it  did  so,  it  was  little  if  at  all  less  virulent — the  reforrontion 
notwithstanding.  The  statute  of  Eliza))eth,  in  1562,  first  made  witchcraft  in  \isc\t  a 
crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  whether  directed  to  the  injury  of  others  or  not;  and  the 
act  of  James  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  England,  defines  the  crime  stiil  more 
minutely:  *'Any  one  that  shall  use,  practice,  or  exercise  any  invocation  of  any  evil 
or  wicked  spirit,  or  consult  or  covenant  with,  entertain  or  employ,  feed  or  reward  siiv 
evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  purpose;  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  etc. ;  such  offend- 
ers, duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  death."  Many  years  had 
npt  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  ere  the  delusion,  which  had  heretofore  com- 
mitted but  occasional  local  mischief,  became  an  epidemical  frenzy,  devastating  evi'iy 
corner  of  England.  The  poor  creatures  who  usually  fell  victims  are  thus  descrilied  Uv 
an  able  observer:  *' An  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face,  a  furred  brow,  a  haiiy  lip,  a 
gobber  tooth,  a  squint  eve,  a  squeaking  voice,  or  a  scolding  tongue,  having  a  mgged 
coat  on  her  back,  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  a  d(^  by  her  side — a  wretched,  intimi. 
and  impotent  creature,  pelted  and  persecuted  by  all  the  neighborhood  becansc  the 
farmer's  cart  had  stuck  in  the  gateway,  or  some  idle  boy  had  pretended  to  spit  neeclies 
and  pins  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday  from  school  or  work" — such  were  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates selected  to  undergo!  the  last  tests  and  tortures  sanctioned  by  the  laws,  and  wbioJi 
tests  were  of  a  nature  so  severe  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  infiicting  them  on 
the  vilest  of  murderers.  They  were  administered  by  a  class  of  wretches,  who,  with  om 
Matthew  Hopkins  at  their  head,  spruns  up  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  nv^ 
took  the  professional  name  of  witch-finders.  The  practices  of  the  monster  Hopkins 
who,  with  his  assistants,  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  regular  and  authorized  p«r- 
suit  of  his  trade,  will  nve  a  full  idea  of  the  tests  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  the  horfibk 
fruits  of  the  witchcraft  frenzy  in  general.  From  each  town  which  he  visited.  Hopkin* 
exacted  the  stated  fee  of  30s.,  and  in  consideration  thereof,  he  cleared  the  locality  of  ail 
suspected  persons,  bringing  them  to  confession  and  the  stake  in  the  following  mano«r: 
He  stripi)ed  them  naked,  'shaved  them,  and  thrust  pins  into  their  bodies  to  discover  tk 
witch's  mark ;  he  wrapped  them  in  sheets,  witJi  the  great  toes  and  thumbs  tied  togctlier. 
and  dragged  them  through  ponds  or  rivers,  when,  if  they  sank,  it  was  held  as  a  »gii 
that  the  baptismal  element  did  not  reject  them,  and  they  were  cleared;  but  if  tliev 
floated— as  they  usually  would  do  for  a  time— they  were  then  set  down  as  guilty,  «w 
doomed.  He  kept  them  fasting  and  awake,  and  sometimes  incessantly  walking,  for  24 
or  48  hours,  as  an  inducement  to  confession;  and,  in  short,  practiced  on  the  aocu^d 
such  abominable  cruelties,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  from  life  by  confeasiqn.  If  a 
witch  could  not  shed  tears  at  command,  said  the  furtlier  items  of  this  wretch's  creed,  or 
if  she  hesitated  at  a  single  word  in  repeating  the  Lord's' prayer,  she  was  in  league  with 
the  evil  one.  After  he  had  murdered  hundreds,  and  pursued  his  trade  for  many  year^ 
— from  1644  downward— the  tide  of  popular  opinion  finally  turned  against  Hopkin*. 
and  he  was  subjected,  by  a  party  of  indignant  experimenters,  to  his  own  favorite  test 
of  swimming.  It  is  said  that  he  escaped  with  life,  but  from  that  time  forth  be  whs 
never  heard  of  again. 

The  era  of  the  long  parliament  was  that,  perhaps,  which  witnessed  the  greatest  nnm 
ber  of  executions  for  witchcraft.  Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  dor 
ing  the  contintiance  of  the  sittings  of  that  body,  by  legal  executions,  independently  of 
summary  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Witch-executions,  however,  were  continoed 
with  nearly  equal  frequency  long  afterward.  One  noted  case  occurred  in  1664,  witen 
the  enlightened  and  just  sir  Matthew  Hale  tried  and  condemned  two  women.  Amy 
Dunny  and  Rose  Callender,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  bewitching  children.  It  is  stated 
that  the  opinion  of  the  learned  sir  Tliomas  Browne,  who  was  accidentally  present,  had 
great  weight  against  the  prisoners.  He  declared  his  belief  that  the  children  were  tnily 
bewitched,  and  supported  the  possibility  of  such  possessions  by  long  and  learned  arfu 
ments,  theological  and  metaphysical.  Yet  sir  Matthew  Hale  was  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  his  time,  and  sir  Thomas  Browne  had  written  an  able  work  in  exposition  of 
popular  fallacies!  Chief -justices  North  and  Holt  were  the  first  individuals  occupying 
high  places  who  had  at  once  the  good  sens^and  the  courage  to  set, their  faocs  against 
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tlie  oontinuance  of  tins  delusion,  and  to  expose  the  general  absurdity  of  such  charges 
(1694).  Summary  executioDS.  however,  continued  for  some  years  to  be  still  common, 
Id  consequence  of  confessions  extracted  after  the  Hopkins  fashion.  In  1716,  a  Mrs. 
Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntin^on  for  selling  their  souls 
to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm  by  pulling  ofif  their  stockln^p  and  making;  a  lather  of 
RmpI    With  this  crownmg  atrocity,  the  catalogue  of  murders  m  England  closes. 

la  Scotland,  witchcraft  as  a  crime  p^r  se  was  first  made  legally  punishable  by  an  act, 
passed  in  Uie  reign  of  Mary  (1568).  On  coming  to  execute  the  functions  of  majesty. 
James  YI.  made  numerous  dfflcial  investigations  into  alleged  cases  of  witchcraft,  and 
derived  a  pleasure  in  questioning  old  women  respecting  their  dealings  with  Satan.  In 
1590,  James,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  to  bring  home  his  appointed 
bride,  the  princess  Anne.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tremendous  witch-conspiracy  against 
the  happy  conclusion  of  bis  homeward  vovage  was  discovered,  in  which  the  principal 
agents  appeared  to  be  persons  considerably  above  the  vulgar.  The  kine  had  all  the 
accused  brou^t  before  himself  for  examination,  and  even  superintended  the  tortures 
applied  to  them  to  induce  confession.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Agnes  Sampson,  declared 
iliat  one  great  object  with  Satan  and  his  agents  was  to  destroy  the  king:  that  the}'  had 
licld  a  great  witch-convention  at  North  Berwick  for  no  other  end;  and  that  they  had 
endeavored  to  effect  their  aim  on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  by  raising  a  storm 
at  sea  when  James  came  across  from  Denmark.  The  witches  demanded  of  the  devil 
why  he  bore  such  hatred  to  tlie  king,  w1k>  answered  that  the  king  was  the  greatest 
enemy  he  had  in  the  world.  On  this  occasion,  80  persons  were  executed  on  the  Castle- 
hill  of  Edinbureb.  These  proceedings,  no  doubt,  eave  occasion  to  the  famous  work  on 
Demonology  which  James  Vl.  published  shortly  after.  The  removal  of  James  to  Eng- 
kind  moderated  but  did  not  altogether  s^op  the  prosecutions.  As  the  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism gained  strength,  however,  they  again  increased.  The  general  assembly  was  the  bo^y 
in  fault  on  this  occasion,  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  clergy  were  the  great  witch- 
finders  in  Scotland.  The  assembly  passed  condemnatory  acts  (1640,  164€,  1644,  1646. 
1649),  and  with  every  successive  act  the  cases  and  convictions  increased  with  even  a 
<leeper  degree  of  attendant  horrors  than  at  any  previous  time.  At  a  single  circuit  hold 
at  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Ayr,  in  1659,  17  persons  were  convicted  and  burned  for  this 
crime.  The  popular  frenzy  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  by  its  own  virulence  in 
1661-63.  After  this  period,  the  dying  embers  of  the  delusion  only  burst  out  on  occa- 
sions here  and  there  mto  a  momentary  flame.  The  last  regular  execution  for  the  crime 
iri  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Dornoch  in  1722.  when  an  old  -woman  was  condemned  by 
David  Ross,  sheriff  of  Caithness.  The  number  of  victims  in  Scotland  from  first  to  last 
has  been  estimated  at  upward  of  4,000. 

In  the  British  colonies  of  Now  England  the  witchcraft  mania  raged  with  peculiar 
intensity.  As  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  the  clergy  were  tlie  prime  movers.  Two  cler- 
gymen have  obtained  a  special  and  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  part  they  acted  in  this 
matter.  The  one  was  the  rev.  Cotton  Mather  (q.v.),  a  man  who  was  considered  a  prodigy 
of  letirning  and  piety,  but  whose  writings  and  proceedings  in  refi;ard  to  the  trial  and  ex^- 
cntion  of  witches,  oi  which  he  was  the  chief  instigator,  show  a  degree  of  fauat|cisiT:|,  crc^- 
dulity,  and  blind  cruelty  that  is  almost  incredible.  The  other,  a  »Eimuel  Pnrris,  minister' 
of  Salem,  made  use  of  the  popular  feeling  to  gratify  his  own  spite  al  individuals.  At 
last,  in  the  "  Salem  tragedy,"  as  it  is  called,  in  1692,  the  executions,  torturings,  and 
imprisonments  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  no  longer  endurable,  a  complete  revulsion 
of  public  feeling  took  place,  and  the  delusion  was  broken.  For  details  of  New  England 
witch-trials,  we  must  refer  to  No.  141  of  ChafnJbert^$  Miscellany  of  Tt'aets. 

Dr.  Sprenger,  in  his  L^e  of  Mohammed,  computes  the  entire  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  burned  as  witches  during  the  Christian  epoch  at  nine  mUlians. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  it  is  doubtful  if  one  person  could  have  been  found  who 
doubted  the  reality  of  witchcraft;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  that  any 
one  had  courage  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  enormities  which  the  delusion  was  occa- 
sioning. The  first,  probably,  to  do  so  was  a  physician  of  the  ni^e  of  J.  Weier  (i>c  JVa*- 
figiis Scnnoniim,  '  *"        ..---.-«.     .^  ^     - 

(q.v.),  "a  solid  I 

wlio  demonstrated  i  .  .  .  . 

sion,  however,  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  found  multitudes  of  defenders,  who 
branded  tlie  skeptics  as  "Sadducees."  The  most  prominent  of  these  champions  wlte" 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who,  through  his  treatise  on  Demonology  (1697).  and  his  activity 
in  tlie  inquisition  of  cases,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  pope  Innocent  and  the  inquisitor 
Sprenger,  as  at  the  same  time  a  chief  enemy  and  chici  encourager  of  witchcraft  At 
last  the  world  began  to  awaken  from  the  horrid  nightmare;  the  feelings  of  the  humane 
began  to  be  shocked  bv  the  continued  butchery,  and  the  more  intelligent  to  question,  if 
not  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  at  least  the  evidence  on  which  the  accused  were  for  the 
most  part  condemned.  Advocates  took  courage  to  defend  a  reputed  witch,  and  judges 
(like  North  and  Holt  in  England),  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  proceedings;  and  tiie 
frenzy  fradually  subsided  all  over  Eiirapa.  Individiial  eases  occurred  later  on  the  con- 
tiiwvt  Smm  in  Britain.  A  man  was  executed  at  Wtkrzburg,  in  1749,  on  a  charge  of  sor- 
cery; and  a  witch  was  burned  at  Glarus,  in  Switzerland,  in  1782.    Perhaps  the  latest   i 


instance  of  a  judicial  execution  for  witchcraft  occurred  in  1793,  in  the  grand  dncby  of 
Posen.  Tlie  laws  against  witchcraft  were  formally  repealed  in  England  in  17o6;  in 
Austria,  not  till  1766. 

The  cessation  of  judicial  proceedings,  however,  did  not  all  at  once  put  an  end  to 
popular  outrages  on  supposed  witches,  in  1751  an  aged  female  pauper  and  her  busliaiHl 
were  killed  by  a  mob  near  Triiig,  in  Staffordshire;  and  for  the  murder,  one  of  ihe 
perpetrators  was  tried  and  executed.  Not  longer  ago  than  1863,  a  reputed  wizaitl  w.< 
drowned  in  a  pond  at  the  village  of  Heduigham,  in  Essex ;  and  it  was  cousidereil  uoniiy 
of  notice  that  nearly  all  the  sixty  or  seventy  persons  concerned  in  the  outmge  ueic  cf 
tlie  small-tnuiesmen  class,  none  of  the  agricultural  laborers  being  mixed  up  in  the  u&i;r. 
Besides  such  violent  outbreaks,  striking  revelations  are  fi-equently  made  in  tlie  coui-se  of 
judicial  proceedings,  how  deep-seated  and  general  the  dread  of  witches  continues  b»  be 
throughout  the  more  ignorant  strata  of  European  society,  especially  in  rural  places;  ami. 
concurrent  with  this,  the  faith  in  the  skill  of  certain  "wise  men"  and  **  wise  womeu'' 

,  (white  witches)  to  counteract  their  malicious  practices.  As  recently  as  March.  lbt;7,.i 
man  calling  himself  Dr.  Hams  (S.  Wales),  was  commiited  fi)r  trial  at  the  next  Ridnor- 
shire  assizes,  for  duping  various  persons,  by  iiersuading  them  that  their  ailments  «irr 
caused  by  their  being  **  witched,"  and  preiendinc  to  cure  them  by  giving  tliem  wriiitji 
charms  to  wear.     From  one  man  he  had  extorted  £4.  from  another  £6,  and  so  on 

The  belief  in  magic  or  sorcery,  in  fact,  continues  to  be  the  most  energetic  Ijelief  of 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  all  oyer  the  world,  no  matter  what  their  nominal  reliponlN 
To  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of  Buddhism  in  central  Asia,  the  lama  or  priest  id  nienl)  a 
wizard  who  knows  how  to  protect  them  from  thtj  malignity  of  evil  spints;  and,  acconi 
ing  to  Livingstone  c-nd  oiher  travelers,  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft  are  ai  ihi^ 
day  common  throughout  Africa,  as  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  17th  c,  and  under  fumis 
ludicrously  similar.     See  Ordeal,  Magic. 

Of  the  numerous  bookd  written  about  witchcraft,  we  note  the  following:  SaM'icis- 
mti8  TnumpfuUus,  Sfiddv/iism  Vanquished,  or,  Gandderatwns  dl)out  Wite/ieraft,  a  work 
vindicating  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Glanvil,  chaplain-in-ordi;ian  m 
Charles  II.,  who  was  one  of  the  Jirst  fellows  of  the  royai  society,  and  wrote  a  mtri  on- 
ous  treatise  showing  the  value  of  skepticism  in  sci-nce.  K.  fiaxter  (q.v.),  in  Uh>f.'r- 
tiiiUy  of  the  World  oj  Spirits,  upholds  the  same  side.  Balthazar  Bekkcr,  a  Refonm  I 
Dutch  clergyman,  was  the  first,  at  the  end  c»f  the  I7th  c.  to  attack  the  very  fouudaiioa 
of  the  superstition — namely, the  belief  in  the  devil  himself,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  p-^i 
bility  of  his  interference  in  the  affaii-s  of  this  world.  A  successor  of  Glanvil— D.  F. 
Hutchinson,  chaplain  to  George  1.,  in  his  Iliittorieal  EMaif  concerning  Witchcraft  {{"A""'^ 
writes  from  the  skeptical  point  of  view,  b.r  W.  Scott,  Letters  on  Demonohgy  and  ir/>^ 
craft,  entertaining,  but  superficial.     Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  e<litel 

.  by  sir  H.  Ellis  (lox)),  gives  a  collection  of  witch-beliefs  put  together  without  much  o«» 
nod  .on  or  methof*.  H.  Williams's  Superstitions  of  Wiiclicraft  (1865)  takes  a  wide  hist  ►r^ 
cal  view  of  the  subject,  and  evinces  extensive  reading.  C.  Mackay  gives  a  good  iW'S*-^^ 
of  it  in  brief  space  in  a  section  of  his  Wv)rk  on  Extrof^rdinary  Popular  Delusions  (lS41i. 

.  Thomas  Wright's  Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Ma^ic,  2  vols.  (1852),  coniains  a  large  collrt- 

'  tion  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  individutd  cases.  Soidan,  Geschiehte  derllexfuj^^ 
eesse  (Stutt.  1843);  Ennemoser,  Geschichte  der  Magie,  2d  ed.  (Leip.  1844;  translated  hyW. 
Howilt,  Loml.  1854).  L.  j?\  Alf»'cd  Maury.  La  Magie  et  VAstroUtgie  dans  C Antiq*ntfd a- 
Moyen  Age  (Loud.  1860).  attempts  to  give  a  philosophy  or  theory  of  all  superstiti-u- 
beliefs.  J.  Griinm,  Deutsche  MytJu^logie,  with  his  wonted  salacity  and  prodigality  f-f 
learning,  traces  the  several  elements  of  the  \vit<;h -creed  to  their  roots  in  tlie  heiiefs  cf 

.pagjm  times.  Haas,  Die  Jlej;enpn^e6i<e  (1865);  Roskoff,  Gei<chichte  des  TenfeU  \y^^'\ 
Buckle,  Ilistory  of  Civilization  (1857-^1);  Lecky,  Uistoi^  of  Bati^maUmn  (1865);  TyU.rs 

,  PrimiUoe  Culture  (1871);  Co  away,  Deinonology  and  Devil  Lore  (1878). 

WITCH-HAZEL,  llamumelis  Virginiea,  a  North  American  shrub  of  the  natural  onli-r 
hamainelidaceoB,  This  order  contains  only  a  very  small  number  r)f  species,  much  •ii:" 
fused  over  the  world,  but  none  of  them  European;  .<shrul)sor  small  trees,  with  alienwU'. 
stipulate,  feather-veined  leaves,  nnd  smnll  axillnry  unisexual  fli»wei*s.  The  witcb-hnztr. 
is  often  not  more  than  6  or  8  ft.  in  heiirht,  dividing  ai  ihe  ba  e  into  several  cylindr}»-ai 
gtayish  blanches.  Sometimes  it  aitnins  a  hcii^ht  of  20  or  30  feet.  The  leaves  are  ;»ln»{.t 
•fbur  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broal.  The  flowers  are  clustered.  3'ellow  and  slioin-. 
with  long  linear  petals.  They  appear  in  winter,  or  at  the  seauon  wlien  other  ln'e5acii 
shrubs  are  parting  with  their  leaves.  The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  supp'wt. 
virtue:<(  of  a  forked  twig  as  a  divining-rod.  The  bark  is  much  esteemed  as  a  sedative  and 
discutient. 

WITENA-GEXOT  (A.-S.  witena,  genitive  plu.  of  tnia,  a  wise  man,  from  vitan,  to 
know,  and  gemot,  assembly,  from  rnetan,  to  meet),  the  great  national  council  of  England 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  by  which  the  king  was  guided  in  all  his  main  acts  of  govermneut 
Each  kingdom  had  its  own  witena-gemoi  before  ihe  union  of  the  Hi'ptarcliv  in  8S7.  afur 
which  there  was  a  general  one  for  the  whele  country.  It  was  com  posed  of  the  ciiief 
ecclesiastics,  the  eaidormen  (see  Anglo-Saxons)  of  shires,  and  .«5ome  of  the  chief  propri 
etors  of  land.  It  would  rather  appear,  though  the  latter  is  not  quite  free  from  doubt, 
that  the  lesser  thanes,  who  formed  part  of  the  scir-gemol,  or  next  inferior  court,  were  not 
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entitled  to  form  part  of  the  general  council.  In  the  year  034,  there  were  present  at  one 
of  these  assemblies  king  Atbclstane,  four  Welsh  princes,  two  ai'chhisliops,  seventeen 
bisiiops,  four  abbois,  iweive  dukes,  and  titty-two  tliuues. 

The  powers  of  tiie  witena-geiii6t  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive.  The  kind's 
title,  however,  hereditarily  uuexcoptiouable,  was  not  considered  complete  without  its 
recognition,  and  it  possessed  the  power  of  deposing  him.  It  could  make  new  laws  and 
treaties;  and  along  with  the  kin^  it  appointed  prelutes,  regulated  military  and  ecclesias- 
tical iiffaiiis,  and  levied  taxes.  Without  its  consent,  the  king  had  no  power  to  niise 
forces  by  sea  or  land.  It  was  also  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal.  The 
"VViienagemot  was  abolished  by  William  the  conqueror,  and  its  powers  were  only  in 
part  inmsmitted  to  parliament. — See  Hallara's  Middle  Ages,  c.  8;  sir  F.  Palgrave's  i?A8tf 
and  Proffrens  of  the  EnglUh  Coratnonwealth;  and  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England. 

WITHDRAWING  A  JUROR,  a  somewhat  clumsy  method  by  which  a  trial  is 
brought  to  a  close  after  the  impaneling  of  the  jury,  without  either  non-suiting  the 
plaintiff  or  giving  him  a  verdict.  It  usually  takes  place  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court 
when  some  unlooked-for  event  renders  further  trial  at  the  time  obviously  improper. 
The  agreement  of  the  parlies  is  necessary.  The  effect  of  withdrawing  one  of  the  twelve 
jurors  from  the  box  is  to  put  an  ena  to  that  trial,  leaving  the  parties  to  pay  each  his  own 
cosL 

WITHER,  Geoi^ob,  was  b.  on  June  11,  1588,  at  Bentforth.  an  estate  in  Hampshire 
of  which  his  father  was  proprietor,  and  which  in  due  course  fell  to  the  son.  He  was 
etiucated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Colemore,  and  afterward  at  Mngdalen  college, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1604.  He  remained  there  several  years,  and  after  passing 
some  time  at  home,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  inn.  His  bent 
was,  however,  rather  to  literature  than  law;  and  he  shortly  became  known  in  certain 
circles  as  a  writer  of  clever  verses.  In  1613  he  came  before  the  public  in  a  volume  of 
K:itire.  the  title  of  which.  Abuses  Stript  and  Whtpt,  in  some  son  defines  its  contents. 
Certain  things  in  the  book  were  considered  offensive  by  the  authorities,  and  he  was  sent 
lu  the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  kept  there  for  some  months.  During  his  imprisonment 
were  composed  his  Satire  to  tlie  Kinps  and  his  Shepherd's  Hunting,  in  1622  appeared  a 
collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title  Mistress  of  Philarete,  und  in  1685  his  Emblems, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Though  he  had  very  much  identitied  himself  with  the  party  of 
the  Puritans,  among  whom  his  writings  were  most  popular,  on  the  breaking  out  of  civil 
disturbance,  he  served  as  a  captain  of  cavalr^r  in  the  ilMudged  and  abortive  expedition 
of  Charles  I.  against  the  Scotch  covenanters  in  1639.  When  a  little  later,  however,  the 
general  discontent  determined  itself  into  the  grand  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
Englisii  parliament,  he  promptly  sided  with  the  latter,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for 
its  service  by  the  sale  of  his  estate.  In  the  army  of  the  parliament  he  attained  the  rank 
of  major;  but  of  his  special  services  not  much  is  known.  On  one  occasion  he  w^as taken 
prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  his  life  to  a  joke  of  Denhnm's.  w^ho  besought  the 
njyalists  to  spare  his  life,  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  Witlier  lived,  he  (Denham)  was 
not  tlie  worst  poet  in  England.  On  the  final  triumph  of  the  side  with  which  he  had 
ranged  himself,  it  appears  that  opportunities  were  afforded  him  of  feathering  his  nest 
nulier  comfortablv  by  the  spoil  of  the  defeated  party.  With  the  restoration  naturally  a 
reverse  came;  and  as  the  reputed  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vox  Vxdgi,  of  a  so-called 
w^ditious  tendency,  he  was  committed  to  the  lower,  and  an  impeachment  of  him  having 
been  ordered,  his'^life  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  in  some  danger.  The  impeachment  was 
not,  however,  proceeded  with,  and  sooner  or  later — the  date  seems  somew^hat  uncertain 
—he  obtained  his  "'^erty.     He  died  in  London  on  May  2,  1667. 

Wither  w^as  an  excessively  voluminous  writer.  Upward  of  100  separate  publications 
of  his  have  been  noted  by  modern  bibliographers  (see  1st  and  2d  vols,  of  Park's  British 
Uibiiographer),  yet,  after  his  death,  his  poetry  fell  into  oblivion,  or,  so  far  as  remem- 
i)cred.  was  regarded  with  such  contempt  that  we  find  him  introduced  by  Pope  in  the 
Dunciiid,  as  *'  wretched  Withers."  A  later  time  has.  however,  revised  this  decision;  the 
grace,  «we*Jtness,  fancy,  and  charm  of  natural  simplicity  which  distinguish  not  little  of 
\m  verse  have  since  been  sufQciently  recognized;  and  a  modest  niche  in  the  temple  has 
been  accorded  him,  from  which  he  cannot  now  be  degraded.  The  men  to  whom  the 
resuscitation  of  his  fame  is  chiefly  owing  are  Southey,  Lamb,  and  sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
lu  his  S/iepherd*s  Hunting,  in  particular,  passages  occur  of  such  rare  and  finished  ifeauty, 
that  no  collection  of  the  choicest  things  m  Englisii  poetry  could  be  held  to  be  complete 
which  should  omit  them.  His  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church  were  edited,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Ed.  Fan-,  in  1853.  By  far  the  best  and  most  complete  account  of 
Wither's  life  and  writings  is  to  be  found  in  Wilmott's  Lites  of  tlie  Sacred  Pioets  (Lond. 
1834). 

WITHERS,  Jones  Mitchell,  b.  Ala. ;  graduated  West  Point,  1835;  commissioned 
in  the  cavalry  and  resigned  the  same  j'car.  He  served  in  the  Creek  troubles  and  the 
Mexican  war.  From  i848  to  1861  lie  was  engaged  in  business  in  Mobile,  and  for  the 
Inst  ten  years  was  mayor  of  the  city.  He  entered  the  confederate  service  in  1861 ;  was 
made  a  brig.gen. ;  commanded  a  division  at  the  battles  of  Bhiloh  and  Stone  river,  and 


was  promoted  to  bo  ma j. gen. 
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WITHERS.  Robert  E.,  b.  Va.,  1821;  educated  at  tbe  university  of  Virginia,  wbere 
he  took  a  medical  de^*ee.  He  served  iu  the  confederate  army  duxdng  tlie  i^ar  uf  ilio 
rebellion,  edited  tbe  Lynchburg  Ni^wa,  186C--68,  was  lieuLgov.  iu  1873,  and  a  U.  25.  scua 
tor,  1875-81. 

WITHERSPOON,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1732-W;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  minister  of  different  parishes,  1745-68;  pres.  of  tbe  college  of  Kew 
Jersey,  1768-94,  and  prof,  of  divinity;  during  the  suspension  of  the  college  by  tbe  war. 
was,  lu  1776.  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Jersey,  and,  for  six  year?. 
of  the  Continental  congress,  where  he  sat  *Mn  full  clerical  dress;"  advocated  and  signed 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  and  .the  articles  of  confederation;  an  active  member  of 
several  important  committees  and  of  the  board  of  war,  visiting  tlie  camps  to  increase  tlu* 
comfort  of  the  troops;  when  the  college  was  re-opened  lectured  there  on  moral  pbiloso 
phy  and  rhetoric;  raised  greatl^r  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  and  improved  iM 
tinoncial  tiffairs;  visited  England  in  1783  and  1784  to  solicit  funds,  but  with  little  success; 
was  blind  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  His  works  were  collected  at  New  York  io  4 
volumes,  1800,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  9  volumes,  1804.  Among  them  are,  Eedesuuthd 
Ohuraclerisiks;  .Essay  on  JasUfiation;  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage; 
Legislative  AutMrity  of  Vie  Britisli  Farhatnent;  Essays  on  Important  Subjects;  Essay  ou 
Money  and  The  Druid,  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  at  Fairmount  park,  Philadelpjiio. 
during  the  centennial  exhibition,  1876. 

WITNESS,  a  person  summoned,  or  capable  of  beine  summoned,  by  a  court  of  law,  or 
some  officer  authorized  to  take  evidence  relating  to  a  judicial  or  other  proceeding.  All 
persons  are  liable  to  be  witnesses,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  it  is  a  dutv 
which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  available  whenever  his  tcstimooT  is 
deemed  desirable.  It  is  a  compulsory  duty,  and  the  presence  of  any  person  can' be 
enforced,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  England  the  usual  mode  of  summoning  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  law,  is  b^  serving  him  with  a  Bubpama,  i.e.,  a  formal  writ  proceed- 
ing in  the  queen's  name,  recitipg  that  a  certain  action  ie  pending  in  a  court  namc^,  :uid 
a  trial  is  to  take  place,  and  commanding  the  witness  to  lay  aside  all  and  singular  busi- 
uers  and  excuses,  and  appear  at  the  tim'e  and  place  before  the  court  mentioned,  under  a 
penalty  {subpcBnd)  of  £100.  This  is  called  a  sitbpana  ad.tesUficandum,  The  correspond- 
ing term  in  Scotch  law  Is  diligence  (q.v.).  If  the  witness  is  required  to  produce  a  docu- 
ment in  his  possession,  it  is  called  a  subpcBJia  duces  tecum,  and  be  is  tola  in  the  writ  to 
bring  the  document.  If  a  witness  do  not  attend  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  be  is 
liable  to  be  punished,  either  by  attachment,  i.e.,  summary  imprisonment  for  contempt, 
i^r  by  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  summoning  bira.  The  subpoena,  cr 
notice  to  attend,  must  be  served  a  reasonable  time  before  the  witness  is  wanted,  nnd  ii 
is  generally  necessary  to  give  a  day's  notice  beforehand.  During  a  witness's  attendance 
on  this  public  duly,  he  is  privileged  from  arrest:  thus,  he  cannot  be  taken  into  custody 
for  debt  while  he  is  going  to,  remaining  at,  or  returning  from  the  court.  Moreover.  bV 
is  entitled,  before  he  go  to  the  court,  to  have  his  reasonable  traveling  expenses  paid  to 
him,  and  a  sum  for  subsistence  while  he  remains  in  attendance.  He  is  also  eutiiknl  id 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  his  lost  time  while  attending  a  civil  trial,  and  ccurts  of  lav 
allow  66.  per  day  to  a  laborer  or  journeyman,  7s.  6d.  to  a  master-tradesman,  and  £1  1-, 
to  £8  8s.  to  professional  mc^n;  to  females,  according  to  their  station  in  life.  A  witness 
may,  in  a  civil  case,  but  not  in  a  criminal  case,  recuse  to  give  evidence  until  bisexprnses 
are  paid.  A  witne,s8,  before  examination,  is  required  to  take  an  oath,  which  may  be  in  auy 
form  which  he  considers  most  binding  on  his  conscience;  but  he  must  at  least  believe  in  a 
God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  When  a  witness  is  examined,  b^is 
generally  asked  specific  questions,  first,  by  the  party  calling  him,  and  di«ring  tliis 
examination  in  chief,  the  rule  is  that  he  is  not  to  be  asked  leading  questions,  i.e.,  ques- 
tions which  suggest  the  answer  that  is  required.  The  opposite  party  is  then  allowi-d  to 
cross-examine  tlie  witness,  and  in  doing  so,  may  ask  leaaing  questions,  or  test  in  even- 
way  the  truth  of  witness's  statement.  After  this,  the  witness  is  re-examined.  Tlicre  i? 
a  technical  rule  that  the  party  calling^a  witness  is  not  allowed  to  impeach  his  credit,  or 
ask  anything  having  that  effect.  There  are  certain  questions  which  a  witness  may 
refuse  to  answer.  Such  are  questions  the  answer  to  which  might  render  the  wiinesi 
liable  to  a  criminal  charge  or  penalty;  but  he  cannnot  refuse  if  tbe  effect  would  merely 
be  to  render  him  liable  to  a  civil  action,  or  merely  to  de^de  him.  If  a  witness  live  Id 
a  foreign  country,  ho  cannot  be  compelled  to  come  to  this  country  by  any  subpcena,  and 
therefore  the  only  way  of  getting  his  evidence  is  to  send  a  commission  to  some  person 
in  the  foreign  country  to  take  the  examination  there.  Where,  however,  a  witness  resid- 
ing in  Scotland  is  required  for  a  trial  in  England,  and  vice  versa,  he  may  now  be  coro 
pelled  by  subpoena  to  attend  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  resided  in  England  or  Scotlaml 
respectively.  If  the  witness  is  aged  or  infirm,  so  that  his  attendance  at  the  trial  would 
be  dangerous  to  him,  he  may  be  examined  by  a  commissioner  or  examiner  before  trial. 
In  Eneiaud,  when  a  witness  ie  sworn,  a  New  Testament  is  put  in  hia  hapd,  and  after 
tite  officer  of  court  repeats  the  form  he  kisses  the  book.  This  form  is  '  *  Tbe  evidence 
you  shall  give  to  the  court  and  jury,  toucUbig  the  matter  in  question,  shall  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  trutfi.'  When  the  witness  is  a  Jew  or  fbreign(*r. 
tbe  form  varies.    In  Scotland,  tlie  witness,  when  sworn,  standa,  holding  un  his  right 
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hand,  while  the  Judge  of  the  court  repeats  this  form:  "I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  as  I 
sh&ll  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
trutb,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  in  so  far  as  I  know  or  shall  be  asked." 

WITNESS  (ante)  is  incompetent  to  testify  if  too  young  to  understand  the  obligation 
of  the  oath,  or,  for  other  reasons,  insensible  to  such  obli^tion;  if  insane  or  intoxicated, 
or  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  if  party  to  the  record  or  directly  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  suit,  or  if  in  possession  of  privileged  communications  (such  as  an  attor- 
ney's consultation  with  clients,  or  state  secrets);  husband  and  Wife  are  incompetent  to 
testify  against  each  other.  I'hese  are  common  law  rules,  and  are  greatly  modifiedby  the 
statutes  of  the  states;  the  tendency  being  very  strong  to  admit  witnesses,  and  allow  tlie 
jury  to  judge  of  their  credibility.  Thus,  parties  are  allowed  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf  in  civil,  and  in  most  states,  in  criminal  cases;  and  in  many  cases  husband  and 
wife  may  testify  against  each  other.  A  party  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself,  nor  need  a  witness  answer  questions  tending  to  inciiminate  himself.  But  an 
accused  person,  if  he  chooses  to  go  on  the  stand,  is  subject  to  cross-examination.  The 
U.  S.  judiciary  act,  1793,  provides  that  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  U.  S.  constitution, 
treatises,  or  statutes,  the  laws  of  evidence  of  the  states  shall  govern  in  U.  S.  courts. 
In  all  states  persons  having  conscientious  scruples  against  taking  an  oath  are  allowed  to 
affirm. 

WITITBY,  a  small  market  and  manufacturing  t.  of  Oxfordshire,  in  a  dreary  district 
on  the  Windrush,  10  m.  w.n.w.  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  consisting 
principally  of  two  streets.  There  is  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  a  blanket-hall  (built 
1721).  a  town-hall,  and  cross  (1683).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  blankets,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  peculiar  whiteness,  communicated,  it  is  said,  lyy  the  sulphurous  qual- 
ities of  the  waters  of  the  Windnish,  used  in  their  manufacture.  This  branch  of  indus- 
try has,  however,  somewhat  declined,  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  blanket- 
making  iu  other  towns.  Gloves,  malt,  pilot-cloths,  and  felting  for  paper  are  also  man- 
ufactured. The  Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Witaneye,  and  means,  **the  island  of  the 
wise  men,"  or  "the  island  of  the  parliament."  Witney  is  connected  by  a  branch  with 
the  Great  Western  railway.    Pop.  71,  2,976. 

WITTEKHn),  a  Westphalian  chieftain,  the  most  celebrated  leader  of  the  Saxons 
against  Charles  the  great,  made  his  first  appearance  as  leader  in  the  expeditions  which 
tile  Saxons  undertook  in  77<1  against  the  fortress  of  Eresberg,  in  Westphalia,  and  the 
Fraukish  province  of  Hesse,  while  Charles  was  subduing  the  Lombards.  When  most 
of  the  Saxon  nobles  submitted  to  the  emperor  Charles  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Pader- 
bora  in  777,  Wittekind  fled  to  Siegfiied,  king  of  Jutland,  whose  sister  Gkva  he  is  said 
to  have  married.  In  778  he  returned,  and  when  Charles  was  absent  in  Spain,  began  to 
lay  waste  the  Rhine  country.  Charleses  return  obliged  him  again  to  take  refuge  in 
Jutland;  but  in  782  he  fell  upon  the  Prankish  army  by  surprise  at  the  Sintleberg,  and 
entirely  annihilated  it — ^an  act  for  which  Charles  took  frightful  vengeance  by  the  exe- 
cution of  4,500  Saxons.  On  this,  all  the  Saxon  tribes  rose  in  arms,  and  the  war  was 
again  led  by  Wittekind  until  785.  when  Charles  entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Wittekind  repaired  to  the  emperor's  camp  at  Attigny  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  received  baptism.  After  that,  he  appears  no  more  in  history.  According 
to  the  legend,  however,  that  is  still  current  amonz  the  people  in  Westphalia,  Charles 
promoted  Wittekind  to  be 'duke'  of  the  Saxons,  and  made  over  Engers  to  him.  Prom 
liis  cnstle,  called  Babilonie,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ltkbcck,  he  is  said  to  have 
ruled  with  gentleness  and  Justice  till  807,  when  he  met  his  death  in  a  campaign  against 
duke  Gerald  of  Swabia.  His  bones  repose  in  the  parish  church  of  Engers,  in  the  duchy 
of  Bavensberg,  where  Charles  lY.,  in  1377,  erected  a  monument  to  him;  and  on  Oct. 
18,  1812,  another  monument  in  his  honor  was  erected  at  Mi u den  by  the  Westphalian 
society.  The  higher  of  the  two  hills  which  form  the  Westphalian  gates  on  the  Weser, 
near  Slinden,  bears  the  name  of  Wittckiudsberg. 

WITTEN,  a  t.  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr  river;  pop.  71,  15,160.  Much 
oonl  is  mined  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  iron, 
steel,  and  glass. 

WITTEHBEBG,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  stands  on  the  Elbe,  55  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin. 
It  is  no  longer  a  fortified  place,  though  till  1873  it  was  a  fortress  of  the  third  rank.  It 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Upper  Saxony,  as  the  cradle 
of  the  reformation,  and  as  containmg  the  remains  of  the  reformers  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  The  once  famous  university,  in  which  Luther  was  professor,  and  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare  as  the  school  where  Hamlet  studied,  is  now  removed  and  incorporated 
with  that  of  Halle.  In  the  Stadt-Kirche  are  two  remarkable  but  poor  pictures  supposed 
to  l>e  by  their  contemporary  and  friend  Cranacb,  in  one  of  which  Melanchthon  is  repre- 
sented as  dispensing  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  Luther  as  preaching  to  a  congrega- 
tion, of  whicn  th'e  two  foremost  figures  are  his  wife  and  son.  In  the  Sehhss-Kirc/ie  are 
the  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  as  well  as  those  of  Frederick  the  wise  (with  a 
noble  bronze  statue  by  Vischer)  and  John,  electors  of  Saxony.  Upon  the  doors  of  this 
church — burned  down  by  the  French,  but  replaced  bv  others  of  metal— Luther  hung  up 
his   95  theses  against  the  papal  doctrine  of  indulgences.     The  house  of  the  great 
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reformer,  containing  his  chair,  table,  etc.,  and  two  portraits  of  him  by  CrAnach,  remains 
ulmost  unaltered.  The  houses  of  Melanchtlion  and  Crauach  are  also  shown.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Luther  by  Schadow,  not  far  from  which  isalx)  one 
of  Melauchthon;  and  outside  tlie  Elstergute,  a  spot  is  pointed  out  where  Luther  bumct' 
tlic  pupal  bull.  Manufactures  of  woolen  and  liuen  goods,  hoiscry,  and  leather  arc  car- 
ried on.     Brandy  is  distilled,  and  beer  brewed.     Pop.  *75,  12,479. 

WOAD,  Isdiis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  o'uciferce,  having  a  one-celWl 
one-seeded,  laterally  compressed  pouch,  witli  the  valves  keeled  and  eveutually  «*pMi~.i 
ting.  Ii  contains  only  a  few  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  countries  around  AeOliMii- 
terranean.  Dyer's  Woad  (/.  tinctoiia)  is  sometimes  found  in  cultivated  fields  in  Enir- 
land,  but  most  probably  has  been  introduced,  as  it  was  formerly  much  cultivated  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  a  blue  dye  obtained  from  its  root-leaves.  Tbe 
use  of  this  dye  has  in  great  part  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  more  general  inti-oiiuc 
tion  and  diminished  cost  of  indigo.  Dyer's  woad'  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  oblcug 
crenate  root-leaves  about  a  foot  in  length,  on  pretty  long  stalks;  an  upright,  much 
branched  leafy  stem,  about  3  ft,  high ;  small  yellow  flowers,  and  large  seed-vesiMls. 
about  half  an  mch  long  and  2  in.  wide,  hanging  from  slender  stalks.  The  leaves  wben 
cut  are  reduced  to  a  paste,  which  is  kept  in  heaps  for  about  15  days  to  ferment,  an-i 
then  formed  into  balls  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  which  have  a  rather  agreenl>te 
smell,  and  i\rc  of  a  violet  color  within.  These  balls  are  subjected  to  a  turthe"-  fenuea- 
tation  before  being  used  by  the  dyer.  When  woad  is  now  used,  it  is  always  in  union 
with  indigo,  which  improves  the  color.  Even  by  itself,  however,  it  yields  a  ^ood  and 
very  permanent  blue.  It  is  supposed  that  woad  was  the  dye  used  by  the  Picts  for 
painting  their  persons.     Woad  is  now  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Britain. 

WOBUKK.  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Boston,  on  the  Bn?- 
ton  and  Lowell  railway,  containing  numerous  factories  ftupt?li«»d  with  water-power, 
country  residences  of  wealthy  Boston ians,  numerous  churches,  academy,  etc.  Pop.  '60. 
6,778;  '70,  8,560;  '75,  9,568. 

WOBUfiN,  {ante)  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. ;  10  n..  »i.w.  of  Boston,  on  the  Bostnn. 
Lowell,  and  Njishua  railroad;  pop.  '80, 10,938.  There  are  cbree  villages — WoburnCtuirc, 
East  Woburn,  and  West  Woburn.  The  town  w«w  founded  in  1640.  There  are  3  banks,  .i 
library,  academy,  and  many  churches  and  schools.  I'he  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  and  there  are  also  iron,  chi^mical.  and  glue  works.  The  town  is  lighted  bv  on-i, 
and  the  main  villages  are  connected  by  a  hoi-se  railroad.  The  region  is  exceediuijly 
pleasant,  and  there  are  many  fine  reoideiices  of  Boston  business  men. 

WODEN.    See  Odin. 

WODEOW,  Robert,  t)^e  Fecr^nd  son  of  James  Wodrow.  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
univei-sity  of  Glasgow.  i\'a&  b.  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1079.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  after  passing  through  the  classes  in  arts,  stuilied 
theology  under  his  father.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  historical  researches,  and  to  this  tiiste  he  probably  owed  his  appointment  as 
librarian  to  the  university.  II<!  diii  not  hold  this  office  long.  Having  finished  his  tln-o- 
logical  studies,  in  the  year  1703  he  received  a  license  to  preach  from  the  presbyt4?ry,  jiiid 
in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  was  appointeil  minister  of  Eastwood,  a  parish 
in  the  CO.  of  Renfrew,  at  no  great  distance  from  Glasgow.  In  that  parish  he  remained 
till  his  death,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  declining  offers  \\\nv\\ 
were  made  to  him  of  appointments  to  pastoral  Charges  of  more  importance.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  and  he  zealously  adhcrt-d 
to  the  party  in  the  established  church,  which  was  most  strenuous  in  maintaining  th««se 
principles,  and  in  resisting  what  were  deemed  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  sivnlai 
power.  Soon  aft^jr  his  settlement  at  Eastwood,  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure  hom*^  to 
what  became  the  chief  object  of  his  life — the  writing  of  a  history  of  the  church  of  S<'>1' 
land  from  the  restoration  to  the  revolution.  He  spared  no  pains  and  no  expense,  so  far 
as  his  limited  means  could  afford,  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work.  He  corresi"K)0«itd 
with  all  persons  who  could  give  him  any  information,  and  transcribed  with  his  own 
hand  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records  lK»aring  on  his  subject.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  2  folio  vols.,  the  first  in  1731,  and  the  second  in  the  following  j'ear.  It  wu^ 
dedicated  to  king  George  I.,  whom  the  author  styles  **  the  best  as  well  as  the  greatcbtof 
kings;"  and  in  the  year  1735  he  received  an  order  on  the  Scottish  exchequer  for  €105, 
as  a  mark  of  the  royal  l)Ounty.  It  is  probable  that  this  sum  was  the  chief  pecuniary 
recompense  of  his  labors;  but  considerations  of  that  nature  formed  no  part  of  the  inihrcr 
ments  which  had  led  him  to  undertake  the  work.  A  secotid  edition  of  tbe  historv.  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  was  published  at  Glasgow  in  1838,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  feiirn^ 
Wodrow  contemplated  other  works,  chiefly  of  a  biographical  character,  illustrative  of 
the  ecclesiastical  histoir  of  Scotland.  None  cf  these  were  published  till  tlie  present 
century.  Two  vols,  of  his  collections  on  Tfie  Lirea  of  tlie  SsottM  Befm^ners  and  Mi'fi 
Eminent  Mtnigtsra,  and  4  vols,  entitled.  Analcrta,  or  a  HUtoi^of  Retnarkable  Prorideum, 
have  been  printed  by  the  Maitland  club.  Three  vols,  of  his  correspondence  wen.'  pulv 
lished  by  the  Wodrow  society — a  literary  club  called  after  his  name,  and  inetituted  in 
1841  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the  reformed 
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church  of  Scotland.  This  correspordencc.  ^vliicli  extends  from  the  year  1709  to  iho 
year  1731,  throws  much  light  on  the  ecclcirliistical  hisioiy  of  the  time,  and  contains  let- 
ters addressed  to  persons  of  some  note  in  their  day,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Eng- 
laiui,  Ireland,  and  North  America.  Wodrow's  health  was  impaired  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  laborious  studies.  He  died  Mar.  21,  1734.  in  the  C^th 
year  of  his  age.  His  great  work — the  one  by  which  his  name  is  generally  known — is  the 
history.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be  in  the  title-page,  a  "  History  of  the  Sufferings"  of 
tlie  Presbyterian  church,  rather  than  an  ecclcsiaslical  history  of  the  period,  'i  his  of 
itself  implies  a  one-sided  character,  and  warns  its  readers  that  they  need  not  expect  an 
account  of  events  not  coming  within  its  limited  range.  Of  its  great  value  as  a  store- 
house of  materials  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history,  no  one  who  has  examined  its  j)age8 
can  have  a  doubt.  As  little  hesitation  will  there  be  in  regard  to  the  abrciiee  of  every 
grace  of  style.  The  only  question  will  be  as  lo  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
lacis  which  the  writer  relates.  So  far  as  concerns  his  fidelity  in  transcrilAng  records, 
and  incorporating  in  the  text  the  narratives  furnished  to  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  general  accuracj'.  But  beyond  this  nothing  can  be  said.  His  credulity  was  so  great 
as  U)  make  him  entirely  unable  to  give  any  weight  to  intrinsic  improbabilities  or  the 
coutiict  of  external  evidence.  He  could  rarely  admit  a  fault  in  those  of  his  own  side,  and 
it  is  hardly- an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  could  never  see  a  virtue  in  his  opponents.  Much 
of  his  history  is  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  these  valuable  and  voluminous  papers  will  make  it  pretty  evident  that 
Wodrow  disingenuously  neglected  to  extmct  particulars  which  tell  against  his  parly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  perusal  of  his  work,  allowance  must  be  made,  not 
only  for  the  absence  of  whatever  does  not  come  within  its  proper  subject,  but  also  for 
exiurgerations  of  tlie  virtues  and  sufferings  of  one  party,  and  the  crimes  and  errors  of 
the  other.  The  fullest  memoir  of  Wodrow  is  that  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Burns  to  his 
edition  of  the  history.  Interesting  details  of  his  domestic  life  and  of  his  labors  and 
studies  will  be  found  in  the  printed  volumes  of  his  correspondence. 

WOFFINGTON,  Margaret,  1718-60,  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  of  poor  parents.  When 
a  child  she  appeared  in  an  itinerant  show  troupe.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  actress  in 
comedy  was  m  Dublin,  and  she  there  made  a  great  success.  In  1740  she  played  at 
Covent  Garden  theater,  London;  became  a  popular  favorite  and  remained  there  until 
1759,  when  she  retired  from  the  stage.  For  some  years  she  lived  with  Garrick,  but  quar- 
reled with  him.    The  last  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  respectable  retirement. 

WOJWODA  (Polish,  Wafetooda),  an  old  Slavonic  word  (composed  of  iroi,  warrior,  and 
icodif,  to  lead),  means,  literally,  army -leader  or  general,  and  was  from  early  times  used 
by  most  Slavonic  nations  in  this  sense.  Afterward,  it  became  the  title  of  the  elective 
nnnces  before  lieriditary  monarchies  were  formed.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  called  Wojwodes;  from  the  Greek  emperors,  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  intimate  alliance  from  the  year  1439,  these  princes  next  received  the 
title  of  despots,  a  title  they  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  lloppo<lar.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  the  elective  princes  of  Transylvania,  whether  dependent  or  inilependent. 
Tlie  same  title  of  Wojwoaa  was  applied  to  the  elective  chiefs  of  the  Polish  government 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Piast  dynasty.  Later,  the  name  denoted  ollice  and  dignity; 
and  was  given  in  the  former  kingflom  of  Poland,  to  the  governors  in  the  districts,  or 
Wojwodschnfts,  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided.  They  had  at  first  only  a  military 
authority;  afterward,  however,  both  the  civil  and  military  were  united  in  one  person, 
so  that  Wojwoda  and  Palatine  were  one  and  the  same.  The  name  of  Wojwodschaft 
was  preserved  in  Russian  Poland  till  recent  times;  now  the  Polish  Wojwodschafts  are 
named  uniformly  with  the  other  Russian  "governments."  From  1849  till  1800  the 
Banat  and  part  of  the  military  frontier  constituted  a  separate  Austrian  crownland,  called 
"the  Servian  Woiwodina  and  Temeser  Banat." 

WOKIHOEAK  or  OAKIKOEAM,  a  small  but  improving  market-t.  of  Berks,  7  m. 
8.e.  of  Rending,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Shoes  are  made,  and  gauze  and 
silks  woven.  In  the  original  Hose  inn.  Gay.  Swift.  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  beinff  detained 
here  by  wet  weatlier,  composed  among  them  the  old  song  of  Molly  Mog.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1884;  the  town-lnill,  wuth  covered  market,  dates  from  1860. 
Wokingham  is  the  only  town  in  Windsor  forest.  The  ancient  amusement  of  bull-bait- 
injT  was  continued  here  until  within  the  last  50  years.  Pop. '51,  2,272;  '61,  2,404;  71, 
2,868. 

WOLGHOW  or  Volkhov.    See  Ilmen.  Lake,  and  Ladoga,  Lake. 

WOLCOT.  Dr.  John,  better  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  born 
atDodbrooke.  in  Devonshire,  in  1738.  He  was  educatecfat  the  charge  of  his  unele,  a 
respectable  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall.  After  studying  medicine 
at  the  London  hospitals,  he  accompanied  sir  William  Trelawny  to  Jamaica  in  the  capa- 
city of  medical  attendant,  but  finding  his  professional  income'too  small  for  his  wants, 
he*8olicite<l  and  obtained  a  chnrch-living  in  the  island.  His  congregation  consisted 
mostly  of  negroes,  and  Sunday  being  their  ]mneipnl  holiday  and  market,  the  attendance 
at  church  was  very  limited.  Sometimes  not  a  single  person  came;  and  Wolcot  and  his  ^ 
derk— the  latter  Being  an  excellent  shot— used  at  such  times,  after  waiting  for  ten  ^ 
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minutes,  to  proceed  to  the  seaside,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting  ringtailed  pigeons. 
The  death  of  his  patron,  Trelawny,  induced  him  to  abandon  both  Jamaica  and  the 
church.  Returning  to  England,  he  tried  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in 
Cornwall,  but  does  not  a{)pear  to  have  succeeded.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  removed  to 
London,  where  ho  gave  himself  up  to  writing  audacious  squibs  and  satires  in  verse,  on 
all  sorts  of  persons,  from  king  Geoi^  III.  down  to  the  liverymen  of  London,  and  even 
lower.  Wolcot's  line  in  literature  is  not  a  very  respectable  one,  and  most  people  would 
probably  prefer  obscurity  to  a  reputation  like  his;  out,  to  do  him  justice,  Peter  Pindar 
is  an  excessively  clever  writer.  Unscrupulous,  impudent,  and  coarse,  he  is  yet  a  master 
of  burlesque  humor  and  comic  caricature:  his  verse  is  easy,  vigorous,  and  idiomatic;  and 
his  fancy  rich  in  the  production  of  ludicrous  metaphor.  Two  of  his  raciest  pieces  leveli-d 
at  his  sovereign,  are  The  Apple  DunipUnge  and  a  King,  and  WMtbread^g  Brewery  nsiied 
by  their  Majesties.  Besides  these  we  may  mention  his  Lyrical  Odee  on  the  royal  aaidemy 
exhibition  (the  earliest  of  his  London  eiforts,  and  dating  from  1782);  Boesy  and  Piozn, 
or  the  Britis/i  Biographers;  Beeps  at  St.  James's;  Epistle  to  a  FaUen  Minister;  Odes  to  Mr. 
Paine;  and  the  Lousiad,  a  Heroi-comie  Poein,  in  five  cantos,  etc.  The  Ltnisiad  has  its 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  an  obnoxious  insect  had  been  discovered  in  the  king's^  plate 
among  some  green  peas,  which  produced  a  solemn  decree  that  all  the  servants  iu  the 
royal  kitchen  were  to  have  their  heads  shaved.  Some  of  Wolcot's  serious  effusions 
actually  possess  considerable  merit.  If  the  matter,  or  rather  the  themes  of  his  verse,  had 
been  less  worthless,  it  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  permanent  popularity.  Id 
his  own  lifetime,  his  pieces  were  greedily  read,  and  he  had  an  annuity  from  the  book- 
sellers of  £250  for  the  copyright  of  them.  lie  was  considered  so  formidable  a  personage 
that  the  ministry  are  said  to  have  endeavored  to  bribe  him  into  silence.  Wolcot,  who 
records  this  proof  of  his  power,  also  asserts  the  incorruptibility  of  his  patriotism.  He 
died  Jan.  14.  1819. 

WOLCOTT,  Oliver,  ll.d.,  1726-97;  b.  Conn.;  son  of  Roger.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1747;  and,  during  the  French  wars,  commanded  a  company  stalione<ioB 
the  n.  frontier.  He  was  sheriff  of  Litchfield  co.  in  1751;  a  member  of  the  council,  1774- 
88,  and  in  the  mean  time  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  of  the  Litchfield-ca 
probate  court.  In  1775  congress  appointed  him  a  commissioner  for  Indian  affairs. 
Tlie  next  year  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Connecticut  forces  enlisted  to  co-openiie 
with  the  army  in  New  York.  The  same  year  he  entered  congress  which  he  left  for  the 
field  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  of  which  he  was  a 
sii^Qcr.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  still  served  in  congress  from  time  to 
time  till  1783.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut,  1786-^,  and  governor  from 
the  latter  date  till  his  death. 

WOLCOTT,  Oliver,  ll.d.,  1760-1838;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  college.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  an  aid  to  his  father,  Oliver,  and  as  an  officer  in  the 
commissary  department.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1781;  was  U.S.  controller. 
1788-89,  and  auditor  of  the  U.S.  treasury.  1789-91.  He  was  again  controller.  1791-95, 
when  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury.  On  leaving  that  office  in  ISCK),  be  whs 
appointed  U.S.  circuit  judge,  which  office  he  held  for  2  years.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
New  York  till  1812,  when,  in  association  with  his  brother  Frederick,  he  founded  large 
factories  at  Wolcottville,  near  his  native  town,  Litchfield.  He  was  governor  of  Oon- 
necticiit,  1818-27,  when  he  returned  to  New  York. 

WOLCOTT,  ItoGER,  1679-1767;  b.  Windsor,  Conn.;  commissary  of  .the  Conneclicwt 
troops  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1711.  He  served  also  in  the  succeeding 
French  wars,  and  rose  to  l^  maj.gen.  He  was  governor  of  Connecticut,  1761-65,  after 
serving  several  terms  in  the  legislature,  in  the  council,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  county 
court,  and  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  also  deputy-governor.  He  was  the  author  of 
Poetical  MediirJions  (1725),  and  a  poem  called  A  brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Winihrop,  Esq.,  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

WOLF  (corresponds  to  Lat.  vulpes,  a  fox),  the  name  of  a  wild  animal  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  dog,  and  of  which  it  is  indeed  doubtful  if  it  constitutes  a  distinct  species; 
while,  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  wolves  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  murt 
be  deemed  at  present  wholly  uncertain  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  species  or 
varieties,  although  they  have,  provisionally,  received  specific  names.  Tliere  exists 
among  them  the  same  close  resemblance  as  in  the  different  kinds  of  dog,  with  a  similarly 
maiked  distinction  of  characters,  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  state  as  specific 
characters  are  generally  stated.  The  same  difficulty,  therefore,  occurs  in  the  natural 
history  of  wolves  as  in  that  of  dogs,  althougti  the  number  of  different  forms  is  not  so 
great.  In  their  most  important  characters,  and  those  which,  as  least  subject  to  variation, 
arc  generallv  regarded  as  best  marking  specific  distinction,  they  agree  uot  only  with 
each  other,  but  with  dogs.  The  opinion,  that  the  wolf  is  the  parent  of  tlie  dog.  or  of 
some  of  the  kinds  of  dog,  is  favored  by  the  identity  of  the  penod  of  gestation,  a  point 
which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established,  and  which,  in  such  a  question,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  of  great  importance.  Dogs  and  wolves  also  intermix,  but  it  is  not  yet  fulij 
ascertnined  that  the  onspring  will  continue  fertile  among  themselves.  It  is  further 
observed  that  wild  races  of  dogs,  whether  originally  wild,  or  having  become  wild  {feral 
races),  resemble  wolves  in  many  respects,  in  their  dull  uniformity  of  color,  in  their 
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^nzt.hened  muzzle,  leDgthencd  limbs,  lank  form,  and  gaunt  aspect,  and  even  in  the 
•usiiiness  of  the  tail.  It  has  been  alleged,  as  a  reason  against  supposing  the  wolf  and  the 
;<)g  to  be  really  of  the  same  species,  that  the  wolf  is  incapable  of  domestication  and  of 
ttachinent  to  man.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Both  the  common  wolf  of  the  old 
^orld  and  the  wolves  of  America  have  been  found  capable  of  domestication,  when  taken 
oung,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  their  having  displayed  an  attachment  to  their 
naster  like  dogs. 

The  Common  Wolf  (Canis  lujms)  inhabits  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia. 
Is  range  extending  from  the  Arctic  regions*as  far  s.  as  the  northern  parts  of  Afiica  aaid 
•f  India.  It  is  of  a  yellowish ;  or  tawny-gray  color,,  with  strong  coarse  hair,  which  is 
ungest  on  the  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  and  haunches,  but  particularly  on  the  throat;  the 
nuzzle  is  black,  the  upper  lip  and  chin  white.  The  ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  the 
nuzzle  sharp;  the  legs  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  shepherd^s  dog;  the  tail  bushy, 
»ut  not  curling;  the  eyes  oblique,  giving  a  peculiar  vicious  expression  to  the  couiite- 
lance.  The  wolf  is  swift  of  foot,  and  hunts  deer  and  other  animals,  packs  of  wolves 
issociating  for  this  purpose;  it  also  often  commits  great  ravages  among  sheep,  and 
ittacks  calves,  but  seldom  full-gi*own  oxen.  It  seldom  attacks  man,  unless  hard 
)resscd  by  hunger,  when  it  becomes  very  dangerous.  The  hungiy  wolves  which 
braetimes  descend,  in  severe  winters,  from  the  forests  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
tther  mountains,  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  regions;  and 
errible  stories  are  told  of  travelers  chased  by  packs  of  wolves  in  the  forest-covered 
)lains  of  the  e.  of  Europe  and  in  Spain.  In  general,  the  wolf  is  cowardly  and 
tealthy,  approaching  shecpfolds  and  fai*m-buildings  by  night,  in  search  of  prey, 
nd  readily  scared  by  any  demonstration  of  watchfulness,  fleeing  from  dogs,  and 
lot  readily  exposing  itself  within  range  of  shot.  It  defends  itself,  however,  with  great 
'igor,  when  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  not  easily  trapped,  being  extremely  cautious,  and 
.ppearing  to  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  tnip  almost  as  well  as  those  by 
vliom  it  IS  set.  Wolves  have  often  been  known  even  to  approach  a  trap  so  skillfully  as 
p  devour  tiie  bait  without  harm  to  themselves,  getting  at  it  from  below. 

Diversities  appear  in  the  wolves  of  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not 
ery  considerable.  The  French  wolves  are  generally  browner,  and  rather  smaller,  than 
hose  of  Germany;  the  wolves  of  Russia  are  larger,  and  have  longer  hair;  the  wolves  of 
lie  Alps  are  brownish-gray,  and  not  of  large  size;  in  Italy  and  Turkey  a  tawny  color 
predominates.  In  some  very  northern  regions,  wolves  become  white  in  winter;  and 
vhite  wolves,  probably  albinos,  sometimes  occur  in  more  southern  regions.  The  black 
voif  is  the  most  marked  European  varietv.  It  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Spain, 
nd  is  very  large  and  strong.  Strings  of  mules  are  often  followed  by  these  wolves  in 
he  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  after  evening  comes  on,  and  they  not  unfrequently  succeed, 
lot withstanding  all  the  care  of  the  muleteers,  in  capturing  some  of  the  animals. 

Wolves  are  still  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  Pyrenees  and  Ar- 
iennes,  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  Turkey  and  the  principalities,  they  are 
ommou:  and  in  the  vast  forests  of  Poland  and  Russia  wolves  often  appear  in  formidable 
»acks,  and  still  cause  much  loss  by  their  attacks  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  As  culture 
II creases,  wolves  become  scarce.  The  wolf  was  formerly  common  in  Britain,  and  the 
ingio  Saxon  name  for  January,  ico'f-nionUi,  is  signifieant  of  this  fact.  Places  of  refuge 
rom  wolves  were  erected  for  travelers  in  wild  and  unpeopled  districts,  as  at  Flixton  m 
forkshire.  King  Edgar  commuted  the  punishment  of  criminals  on  their  producing  a 
crtain  number  of  wolves*  tongues.  Lands  in  Derbyshire  were  held  on  condition  of 
;illing  wolves.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  date  wolves  ceased  to  exist  in  England ;  it 
ras  probably  about  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  but  they  continued  to  commit  serious  ravages 
u  flocks,  in  Scotland,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  and  the  last  wolf  in  Scotland  is  said  to 
ave  been  killed  bv  sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  in  1680.  They  existed  in  Ireland  at 
?ast  as  late  as  1710. 

The  American  wolves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  old  world.  They  have  been 
oscribed  as  forming  several  distmct  species,  but  are  by  some  included  in  one,  doubt- 
illy  distinguished  from  the  common  wolf,  and  to  which  the  name  cams  ocddentaXU  is 
iven.  The  fur  is  thicker,  and  the  form  more  robust  than  in  the  common  wolf,  the 
luzzle  is  less  pointed,  and  the  profile  not  so  straight,  the  legs  and  ears  are  shorter,  and 
le  tail  is  more  bushy.  The  Gray  Wolf  (eania  ocdderUalu,  var.  griseo-aUnis,  or  C, 
nseuH)  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  except  in  the  long-settled 
istricts.  from  which  it  has  been  expelled  by  man.  It  is  the  only  kind  found  in  Canada. 
.  few  still  remain  in  the  mountainous  and  wooded  parts  of  New  England.  Packs  of 
olves  hang  around  the  herds  of  buffaloes  (bisons)  on  the  western  prairies,  not  daring  to 
tUick  strong  animals,  but  ready  to  seize  any  sickly  straggler  that  falls  behind  the  rest, 
hey  hunt  and  run  down  deer.  The  gray  wolf  equals  tlie  European  species  in  cunning, 
nd  has  been  known  to  bite  off  the  cord  close  to  the  trigsrer  of  a  set  gun,  and  afterwanl 
)  devour  in  safety  the  bait  placed  before  the  muzzle,  ft  has  also  been  known  to  haul 
p  fishing-lines  set  in  a  hole  of  the  ice,  and  to  help  itself  to  the  fish.  It  is  frequently 
ikcn  by  means  of  pit-falls.  On  the  prairies,  the*  Indians  kill  f^reat  numbers  of  wolves 
y  inclosing  them  in  a  circle  gradually  reduced,  but  originally  extending  over  many 
liles.  A  jTrcmium  of  10  to  20  dollars  a  head  was  formerly  paid,  in  some  parts  of 
.mcrica,  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  partly  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  the  countyijo[^ 
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town,  because  of  their  ravages  amnni?  sheep.  The  range  of  the  gray  "wolf  extends  to 
tlie  coldest  northern  regions,  as  Melville  island  and  Banks's  Land.  In  the  north  west«rm 
Slates,  the  gray  wolf  gives  place  to  the  Dusky  Wolf  {cauis  nubilus  of  many  naturalisls); 
and  in  the  s.  is  the  Black  Wolf  (C.  ater  or  lycuvn)\  while  on  the  upper  paits  of  the 
Missouri,  the  White  Wolf  appears,  and  the  Rufods  AVolf  in  Texas.  They  differ  little 
in  churaclers  and  habits  from  the  gmy  wolf. — The  Puairie  Wolf  (C  lalrausoT  lyeUcui 
lairans),  the  Coyote  of  the  Mexicans,  is  a  very  different  animal,  more  resembling  lie 
jdckal.  It  is  found  from  Mexico  northward  to  the  Saskatchewan,  abounding  on  ihe 
vubt  plains  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  30  to  40  in.  long,  with  a  tail  of  IGor  18  in.,  thuiiiuzile 
sharp  and  foX'like,  the  ears  very  lar^eaud  erect,  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  on  the  fore- 
feet a  sharp  claw  on  the  inside.  2  ui.  above  the  ground,  attached  to  the  rudimentary 
thumb;  the  color  is  usually  dull  yellowish  gray,  with  black  cloudings,  the  under  parts 
dirty  white.  It  hunts  in  packs.  It  is  an  extremely  fleet  quadruped,  excelling  every 
oiher  in  the  countries  wliich  it  inhabits,  except  the  prong-horn.  Its  voice  is  a  kind  of 
snapping  bark.  The  true  wolves  never  bark,  tiie  only  sound  they  emit  being  a  pro- 
longed and  dismal  howl. 

South  America  hus  numerous  species  of  cauidce,  some  of  which  are  known  as  Aguaua 
wolves,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  pi'airie  wolf. 

WOLF.  Frederick  Aug.,  the  most  gifted  classical  scholar  and  fli-st  cntic  of  his  age. 
was  born  Feb.  15,  1759,  at  Haynrode,  near  Nordhausen.  lie  was  brouglit  up  and  edu- 
cated with  great  strictness  by  his  father,  the  leader  of  the  choir  and  organist  of  the  place; 
but  was  afterward  sent  to  the  gymnasium  ut  Isordhaaseu.  Here,  under  the  training  of 
the  rector  Hake,  were  developed  in  lum  not  only  that  restless  ardor  for  the  thorough 
htudy  of  the  ancient  languages  which  actuated  him  throughout  life,  but  also,  what  was 
nfu  rward  the  predominating  trait  of  his  character,  the  habit  of  inquiring  and  judjiing 
for  himself,  and  of  pursuing  only  one  oljject  at  a  time.  Before  leaving  the  gymnasiuia 
for  the  uuiversiity,  he  had  read  the  principal  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  English;  and  had  also  perfected  himself  in  the  theory  and  pactice 
of  music.  At  the  university  of  GOltingen,  which  he  went  to  in  1777,  with  the  inlentioa 
of  studying  philology  exclusively,  he  atteuiled  the  lectures  very  iiTcgularly,  being  already 
mucii  given  to  private  study.  For  the  rest,  he  lived  very  retired,  was  little  visilotl  or 
known,  and  was  only  intimate  with  a  few.  However,  he  gave  lessons  to  several  students 
in  Greek  and  also  m  English,  for  which  he  published  Shakespeare's  Macbeih,  wiih 
explanatory  notes  (GOtt.  1778).  From  lleyne  (q.v.),  who  had  once  excluded  him  from 
bearing  a  coui"seof  lectures  on  Pindar,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  above  noiicfd.  he 
kept  himself  quite  aloof.  In  order,  however,  to  commend  himself  to  a  man  who  had  so 
much  influence  as  Heyne  had,  he  laid  before  him,  aliortly  before  his  departure  in  1779,  a 
dis.»*ertation,  containing  some  novel  views  regarding  the  Homeric  poems;  which,  how- 
ever, Heyne  coldly  returned.  In  the  same  year,  he  went  as  teacher  to  the  pjEilagogium 
at  Ilfeld,  and  there  flrst  established  his  fame  by  an  edition  of  the  Symposium  of  PJaio, 
with  notes  and  introduction  in  German.  In  17*83,  he  was  appointed  to  ihe  ix*cloi>hip  of 
the  Ingh  school  at  Osterode,  in  the  Ilarz;  and,  in  1788,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Halle, 
art  professor  of  philosophy  and  nf  pedagogical  science.  In  Halle,.  Wolf  had  at  tTsX 
tlilHcuUies  to  encounter,  as  he  rather  esi ranged  than  attracted  students  by  the  high  ti»ne 
of  his  teaching.  However,  he  soon  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  his  audience,  and  then 
the  cnm'd  of  e;iger  pupils  was  very  great.  As  academical  teacher,  he  went  on  the 
principle  that  classical  antiquity  should  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  serving  for  a  model  of 
AiU:»l  is  noblest  and  greatest  in  public  and  private  lite,  and  as  such,  is  to  be  employed  as 
a  medium  of  education.  He  made  it  the  principal  duty  of  his  ofliee  to  provide  able 
teachers  and  superintendents  for  the  schools  of  his  native  country,  and  to  deliver  educa- 
tion, lis  much  as  possible,  from  the  scientific  pedantry  of  the  old  .<^chool  of  pcdngogncs. 
Literary  labors  and  fame  ho  looked  up<m  more  as  a  subordinate  object;  andhiselTective- 
nes;^  as  a  teacher  was  unparalleled  dnring  the  twenty-three  years  he  lived  at  Halle.  He 
nevrrtheU'ss  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  by  an  edition  of  Denied 
thenes's  Onitio  adtrrsutt  LepUnem  (1789),  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  slill  more 
by  ids  celebrated  Prolegomena  ad  Homei-um  {17^5),  in  which  he  unfolded,  with  prodigious 
leariiingand  acuteness,  his  bold  theory,  tliat  the  Odyssey  and  Hind  are  comp<iSciI  of 
nnnuMous  ballads  or  rhapsodies  by  di'ffen-nt  minstrels,  strung  together  in  a  kind  of 
unity  by  subsequent  editors  (see  Homer).  This  w^ork  made  a  great  sensation  through  the 
wh;»*ie  of  Europe.  Some  scholars  giive  out  that  they  had  long  entertained  similar  notions 
regarding  the  Homeric  poems;  and  Heyne  insinuated  that  the  Prolegomena  were 
only  a  reproduction  of  what  Wolf  had  heard  at  GSttingeu.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
spirited  Brief e  an  Heyne  (Letters  to  Heyne,  Berl.,  1797).  of  which  the  first  three  may  be 
consiilered  as  models  of  scholarly  polemic  and  fine  irony.  Some  years  afterward  \VoIf 
published  the  text  of  the  four  orations  of  Cicero,  whose  genuineness  had  be^'n  ralle<l  in 
question  by  Markland  in  England,  namely — Post  reditum  in  Senatu,  Ad  QnirUes  post  ndi- 
tuTfi,  Pro  dojtio  Sim  ad  jxmtificea,  De  hamsjueum  responsis — appending  the  pr(.^viou8  con- 
troversy, and  adding  striking  observations  of  his  own  in  proof  of  their  spuriousncss. 
He  next  went  still  further,  and  attached  the  authenticity  c)f  the  oration  Pro  Mnrtell^, 
which  had  long  been  studied  by  the  Ciceronians  as  a  mociel  of  eloquence  and  style,  pro- 
nounciug  it  to  be  mere  inflated  declamation,  in  a  diction  hardly  Latin,  and  which  Cicero 
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hever  could  have  writteti.  This  audacious  skepticism  produced  no  little  alarm.  After 
having  refused  a  call  in  1796  to  Leyden,  in  1798  to  Copenhagen,  and  1805  to  Munich, 
his  position  was  considerably  improved,  and  he  received  the  title  of  privy-councilor. 
After  the  diaasters  of  1806,  the  university  at  Halle  was  dispersed,  and  Wolf  was  for  a 
time  reduced  to  great  straits.  However,  h'  soon  found  a  suitable  position  r.s  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  re-orgauizaiion 
of  the  university,  and  became  a  professor.  He  was  taken  into  the  ministry  ot  the  inte- 
rior as  a  member  of  the  section  for  public  instruction;  but,  finding  that  lire  duties  inter- 
fered with  his  time  and  strength  for  teaching,  which  he  considered  Lis  nHs>ioii.  he 
continued  only  a  short  time  in  public  office.  He  next  gave  up  the  worl;  of  an  oidinary 
professor,  and  reserved  at  last  only  the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  the  univcrsiiy  on  such 
subjects  as  he  chose.  For  ihe  benetit  of  his  health,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  b.  of 
France  in  April,  1824,  and  died  at  Marseille,  Aug.  8,  1834.  The  muliitudinous  works 
of  Wolf  we  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate.  They  consist  chielly  of  critical  editions  of 
classical  writings,  with  dissertations  and  annotations,  and  often  with  admirable  trunsla- 
tions  either  in  German  or  Latin.  While  in  Berlin  he  edited,  along  with  Buttmanu,  tlie 
Mfiseum  der  AlteHhumsiDmensekaften  (1807-10),  and  afterward  i\ni  lAterarinche  AnaLcLa 
(1817-20),  which  has  been  pronounced  perhaps  the  best  philological  journal  that  has 
ever  been  published,  and  which  contains,  among  other  papers  by  Wolf,  a  long  noiice  of 
Richard  Bentley.  From  the  papers  which  he  left,  his  son-in-law,  KOrte.  published  Jdeen 
iiber  Erziekung,  Schule  und  univertdtdt  (Ideas  on  Education,  Scliool,  and  University; 
Qnedlinb.,  1885).— See  Hanhart,  Ennnerunrjen,  an  Fr.  Aug.W.  (Bas.  1825r,  KOrte,  Lehen 
und iftudien  Fr.  Aug.  W.'a  des  Philotof/en  {2  vols.,  Essen.,  1835);  Gotthoidl,  Fr.  Aug.  W, 
die  P/ulologen  und  die  Gymnasien  (K5nigsb.,  1843). 

WOLF,  JoHAiTN  Christian  von.  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  b. 
in  1679,  at  Breslau.  His  father,  a  rather  poor  but  well-informed  arti.san,  made  ii.  his 
chief  object  to  give  a  good  education  to  his  son,  who  at  an  early  age  showed  excellent 
abilities.  Wolf  received  the  elements  of  his  erlucation  at  the  gymnasium  of  Breslau, 
and  went  to  Jena  in  1699  to  study  theology.  However,  mathematics  and  philosophy 
were  his  favorite  sciences,  and  to  them  he  tilmost  exclusively  devoted  himself.  In  par- 
ticular, he  studied  Descartes  and  Tschirnhausen's  writings,  to  whose  Medidiui  menth  he 
wrote  annotations,  which  brought  him  into  connection  with  Ijcibuitz.  In  1703  he  deliv- 
eri'd  at  Leipsic  a  graduation  disputaticm,  De  Philosophia  Practica  Vnicersali,  Methodo 
MatAematica  ConscnpUi,  which  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  and  then  Iwgan  to 

five  lectures  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  which  were  very  numerously  attendeil. 
iy  various  works  which'  he  published  on  special  branches  of  mathetnatics'  his  ii:inie 
became  celebrated  even  in  foreign  countries.  When  the  incursion  of  Charles  XII.  into 
Saxony  obliged  him  to  leave  Leipsic,  he  received,  on  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz, 
a  call  to  Halle,  as  professor  of  maihemalics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  there  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  systematical  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as  by  numerous  m  itne- 
matical  writings.  The  clearness  and  detiniteness  of  the  ideas  and  propositicns  whicn  he 
exhibited  in  his  mathematical  lectures,  were  something  till  then  quite  unknown.  Hence 
it  came  that  his  system  of  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy,  whicn  he  worketl  out 
according  to  this  mathematical  method,  and  published,  met  with  univers>d  a{> 
prolmtion,  and  quickly  spread  through  Germany:  it  became  a  kind  of  raire 
to  treat  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  the  mathematical  method,  the  effect  of  which 
was  often  ludicrously  pedantic.  Wolf,  however,  was  violently  attacked  by  his 
colleagues  in  Halle,  especially  by  those  theologians  who  favored  the  pietism'  then 
coming  into  vogue:  he  was  declared  to  be  a  despiser  of  religion,  and  a  teacher  of  error; 
and  a  formal  accusation  was  brought  against  him  to  the  coverument.  The  inmiediate 
ground  of  the  accusation  was  his  oration  De  Philosophia  Sinennum  Morali,  in  which  he 
apoke  with  approval  of  the  morality  of  Confucius,  besides  which  the  basest  insinuations 
were  brought  against  him,  derived  from  his  doctrine  of  freedom,  which,  it  was  Kaid,  en- 
couraged social  anarchy.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  Frederick  William  I.,  of  date  Nov. 
16,  1723,  Wolf  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  quit  Halle  in  24  hours,  and  the  Prussian  dominions  in  two  days.  He  did  so  on  Nov. 
23,  and  met  with  a  favorable  reception  in  Cassel,  nnd  was  appofnted  to  a  chair  in  the 
university  of  Marburg.  The  dispute  about  his  philosophical  system  now  became  gen- 
eral, and  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany  took  part  either  for  or  against  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  from  abroad  many  marks  of  honor  and  advantageous  proposals,  which 
last,  however,  he  declined.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prussian  government  had  begun  to 
regret  the  steps  it  had  been  led  to  take  against  him,  and  had  appointed  a  commi^8ion  to 
re-examine  the  matter.  This  resulted  in  his  entire  justification;  and  when  Fi-ederick 
IL,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  had  studied  hi?  8v*'*'*m,  ascende<l  the  throne 
(1740),  Wolf  was  induced  to  return  to  Halle  as  professor  3*  .o*  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions, and  with  the  titles  of  privy-councilor  and  vice-chanceiior.  In  1743  he  became 
chancellor  in  the  place  of  Ludwig,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  empire  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  during  the'regency.  Wolf  died  in  1754.  Before  his  death  he 
saw  his  philosophy  spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  a  great  part  of  Europe;  he 
had,  however,  outlived  his  reputation  as  an  academical  teacher.  Tnat  ho  did  great  ser- 
vice to  philosophy,  cannot  he  denied.    If  he  did  not  enrich  It  by  great  and  brilliant  dii^ 
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coverics,  lie  at  least  directed  attention  to  svstematic  method;  and  by  treating  scientific 
subjects  in  the  mother  tongue,  lie  did  mucii  to  create  that  wide-spread  taste  for  philo- 
sopiiicai  speculation  which  has  since  been  characteristic  of  Germany.  Wolf  adopted 
Leibnitz's  hypotheses  and  principles,  which  he  endeavored  to  curry  oat  into  a  complete 
system  and  popuhirize.  But  although  the  Wolfian  philosophy  was  a  ^eat  improve- 
ment on  the  scholastic  Aristoteliunism  that  had  previously  prevailed,  its  dogmatism 
could  not  stand  the  criticism  of  Kant,  and  it  is  now  a  theory  of  the  past  By  his 
voluminous  writings,  partly  in  the  German  language,  and  the  immense  number  of  bis 
pupils.  Wolf  liad  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence  on  his  affe,  more  especially  as '  coun- 
teracting pietism  and  mysticism,  then  rampant.  He  also  did  good  service  to  the  German 
language.  The  multitude  and  extent  of  his  writings  Is  truly  marvelous,  even  if  we  look 
at  nothing  else  than  the  mechanical  labor  of  writing  them.  He  treated  mathematics  and 
philosopliy  iu  double  set  of  works;  the  one  in  full  in  Latin,  the  other  shorter  as  German 
school-b:»oks,  of  the  most  of  which  seversil  editions  have  been  published.  Besides  these, 
are  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  single  subjects  in  physics,  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy. His  systematic  works  on  all  the  chief  branches  of  philosophy  alone  amount  to  22 
vols,  in  quarto. — See  ChriiUian  Wolf*M  eigene  Leberubeitehfeibung  (Christian  Wolfs  Auto- 
biography), published  by  Wuttke  (Lcip.,  1841);  Ludovici,  Sammlung  nnd  Attmiffe  dn 
iiammtUclieji  Streitschriften  wegen  der  Woir^cken  PhUotophU,  u.  9.  w.  (CoUectioD  and 
Extracts  of  the  Controversies  about  the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  etc.,  3  vols.,  Leip.,  1737); 
by  tlie  same  author,  AuffafwUcher  Entwurf  einer  toUMndigen  Histoiie  dtr  Wolf*iickeh 
PhUosophie  (8  vols.,  Leip.,  1787). 

WOLF-BOG,  a  kind  of  dog  used  for  hunting  the  wolf,  formerly  abundant  in  NorwaT 
and  Sweden,  but  now  almost  exclusively  found  in  Spain,  into  wnich  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  boths.  It  is  of  the  same  group'with  the  shepbenl's  doi;; 
and  is  of  a  large  size,  little  inferior  to  the  mastijQf,  with  pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  \\m% 
silky  hair,  and  a  very  bushy  tail  curled  over  the  back.  In  color  it  is  mostly  white,  "wiiii 
large  clouds  of  tawny  color  or  brown. 

WOLFE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers;  270  6q.m.; 
pop.  *80,  8.988—8,982  of  American  birth,  28  colored.    Co.  seat,  Campton, 

WOLFE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  drained  by  St.  Francis  river 
and  other  streams;  266  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  8,823.    Co.  seat,  DudswelL 

WOLFE.  The  Rev.  Charles,  the  son  of  a  county  gentleman  of  Kildaie,  was  h. 
Dec.  14,  1791,  at  Dublin.  The  family  having  come  to  England  on  the  death  of  Lis 
father,  which  took  place  while  he  was  yet  quite  young,  the  boy  received  his  chief  edu- 
cation at  Winchester,  where  he  showed  himself  an  apt  scholar.  Being  transferred  in 
1809  to  the  university  of  Dublin,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  scholarship,  and  in  1814  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  During  this  period  he  was  actively  employed  as  a  tutor:  at 
this  time  it  was  also  that  he  coipposed  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  which  he  left  as 
his  legacv  to  the  world.  In  1817  his  celebrated  lines  on  Hie  Burial  of  &r  John  Moore 
suggested  by  reading  8outhey*s  impressive  account  of  it  in  the  Edinbvrgh  Annttal  Bfgi*- 
ter,  were  written;  and  soon  after  thev  found  iheir  way  into  the  newspapers.  So  gener- 
ally admired  were  they  that  even  while  the  name  of  their  author  remained  unknown, 
they  had  won  for  themselves  a  secure  place  in  the  memory  of  the  British  people.  As  a 
singularly  felicitous  and  touching  poetical  record  of  a  noble  and  pathetic  incident  in 
our  national  history,  they  are,  i)erhaps,  pot  likely  to  bo  forgotten  while  that  histor)'  is 
patriotically  read  and  remembered.  Wolfe,  after  qualifying  himself  to  take  orders, 
became,  in  1817,  curate  of  Ballyclog,  in  the  county  of  Tvrone,  from  which  he  was  shortly 
transferred  to  the  larger  parish  of  Donoujrhmbre.  fiis  devotion  to  his  duties  was 
extreme,  and  was  repaid  by  the  warm  affection  of  all  with  whom  they  brought  him  in 
contact.  But  they  seem  somewhat  to  have  overtaxed  the  strength  of  a  constitution  at 
no  time  robust;  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared;  and  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Edinburgh  in  May,  1821,  developed  it.  He  tried  in  search  of  health,  successive! v,  Eng- 
land, the  s.  of  France,  and  finally  the  sheltered  Cove  of  Cork,  in  which  last  place  be 
died  on  Feb.  21,  1828. 

His  literary  Eemains,  consisting  of  sefmofts  chiefly  and  poems,  were 'given  to  the 
world,  with  a  Memoir,  in  1826,  by  the  rev.  John  A.  Russell,  m.a.,  archdeacon  of  Clotr- 
her,  an  attached  friend  of  the  decctsed.  The*work,  though  containing  some  poetrj'  of 
real  merit,  never  made  any  great  impression,  and  is  now  quite  forgotten.  The  one 
beautiful  piece  which  preserves  for  us  the  name  of  Wolfe,  was  attributed  by  gnc«, 
while  he  lived,  to  more  than  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  the  day — as,  notably, 
Campbell  and  Byron.  Since  his  death,  several  nefarious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
filch  from  him  the  fame  he  continues  to  derive  from  it. 

WOLFE,  James,  the  most  famous  English  gen.  of  his  time,  was  b.  at  Westcriiam, 
in  Kent,  on  Jan.  2,  1727.  His  father  was  a  lieut.col,  afterward  gen.  Wolfe,  an  offi- 
cer of  merit  and  distinction,  who  served  under  Marlborougli  and  prince  Eugene.  Along 
with  his  brother  Edward,  who  was  about  a  year  younger,  James  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  a  small  school  in  that  neighborhood,  ^rom  the  first,  the  boy  had  resolved  to 
follow  his  father*s  profession  of  arms;  and  when  little  more  than  13  years  old,  hestsrtnl 
to  accompany  the  col.  as  a  volunteer  in  the  unfortunate  Carthagcna  expedition.  An 
attack  of  illness,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  put  him  ashore  at  Portsmouth  just  before 
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tie  fleet  sailed.  In  1742  he  received  bis  commission  as  ensign  in  tlie  12ili,  or  col. 
)urourc'8  regiment  of  foot,  wilii  wijicli  he  was  soon  after  embarked  for  service  in  Flan- 
ep.  In  the  year  following  he  took  part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Dettingeu ;  and  it  is 
vidcnce  of  the  capacity  he  already  began  to  display,  that  we  find  him,  though  still  the 
merest  bojr,  acting  in  the  responsible  capacity  of  ajt.  of  his  regiment.  After  the  battle  of 
i'ontenoy  in  1745 — at  which  Wolfe,  who  had  now  become  a  capt.  in  the  4th,  or  BarreU's 
egiment  of  foot,  was,  notwithstandiuff  a  current  tradition  to  that  effect,  certainly  not 
tresent — the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Flanders  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
•f  the  rebellion  at  home.  With  the  army  in  Scotland  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  brig- 
dcmaj.,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden.  In  1747  he  was 
gain  abroad  on  service.  At  the  battle  of  Laufeldt  he  was  wounded,  though  not  seri- 
>usly;  and  his  conduct  was  so  distinguished  tbat  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  his  cora- 
aander-in-chief,  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749  he  was 
ppointed  mal.  of  the  20th  foot,  then  stationed  at  Stirling,  whither  he  procefeded.  In 
he  absence  of  the  col. ,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  him.  In  this  respon- 
ible  position,  which  was  rendered  much  more  trying  by  the  disaffection  still  prevalent, 
'oung  as  he  was,  Wolfe  conducted  himself  with  admirable  tact  and  discretion.  With 
ittle  interruption,  he  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  end  of  1758,  when  the  regiment 
eturned  to  England.  From  the  tone  of  his  correspondence,  it  is  evident  he  was  not 
•Tcatly  delighted  with  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants.  In  the  mismanaged  expedition 
igainst  Rochefort  in  1757,  Wolfe  was  appointed  to  act  as  quaitermaster-gen.  of  the 
orce.  The  tot^l  failure  of  the  operations  brought  disgrace  to  nearly  all  concerned;  but 
i  became  sufficiently  known  that,  had  Wolfe's  prompt  and  daring  counsels  been  fol- 
ovved,  the  result  would  have  almost  certainly  been  different;  and  his  reputation,  already 
i  brilliant  one,  rose  considerably  in  consequence.  In  particular,  it  appears  that  the 
ittcntion  of  Pitt  was  now  first  decisively  drawn  to  him  as  an  officer  of  whom,  in  any 
ntcrprise  intrusted  to  him,  great  things  might  be  expected.  As  marking  approval  of 
lis  conduct,  the  full  rank  of  col.  was  conferred  on  hira.  The  high  opmiou  thus 
ormed  of  him,  was  signally  confirmed  the  year  following,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
he  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition  against  cape  Breton,  under  gen.  Amherst. 
\- crreat  success  was  obtained  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg;  that  it  was  niainly  due  to 
^Volfe's  skill,  boldness,  and  activity  was  quite  clearly  understood,  and  he  became  pop- 
ilarly  known  as  "the  hero  of  Louisburg."  Presently  came  the  opportunity  which 
vas  to  consummate  his  glory,  in  the  instant  of  heroic  death.  Pitt  was  now  organizing 
kis  grand  scheme  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada;  it  was  his  just  boast 
liat  he  "sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found;"  and  the  expedition,  which  had 
or  its  object  the  capture  of  Quebec,  the  enemy's  capital,  he  confided  to  the  care  of 
jVolfe,  allowing  him,  as  far  as  possible,  a  carte  blanche  for  the  choice  of  his  subordi- 
late  officers.  On  Feb.  17, 1759,  Wolfe,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  mal. gen.,  and  com- 
nandiug  an  army  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  men,  set  sail  from  England.  At  Louis- 
»urg  he  had  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  state  of  whose^  health  had  for  some 
ime  been  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  event.  On  June  26  Wolfe  landed  his  forces 
•n  the  isle  of  Orleans,  opposite  Quebec,  and  proceeded  to  concert  his  plans  for  the  attack 
ipon  it.  This,  of  which  he  had  shortly  before  written  as  likely  to  be  found  "a  very 
lice  operation,"  proved,  on  a  closer  examination,  to  be  one  of  stupendous,  and.  indeed, 
learly  hopeless  difficulty.  The  system  of  defense  adopted  by  his  adversary,  the  skillful 
nd  wary  Montcalm,  was  such  as  to  offer  him  no  point  of  advantage.  In  all  his  attempts, 
hough  seconded  most  ably  by  admiral  Saunders,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  he  found 
I imself  completely  foiled.  The  season  wore  fast  away  during  which  operations  could 
te  continued;  and  an  abortive  result  seemed  imminent  of  the  expedition  from  which  so 
nuch  had  been  hoped.  But  at  last,  at  day-dawn  of  Sept.  18,  he  found  himself  nt 
he  head  of  his  little  army  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  above  the  city,  where  Montcalm, 
orely  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  risk  decision  of  the  struggle  by  battle  in  the  open 
icid.  Resolving  to  stake  all  on  a  final  effort,  Wolfe  had,  during  the  night,  succeeded 
a  scaling  the  cliffs  at  a  point  insufficiently  guarded — an  operation  of  such -frightful  risk 
nd  difficulty  as  in  war  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  Of  victory  he  had  no  doubt;  his  little 
orce  now—- exclusive  of  detachments  necessarily  left  behind — reduced  to  something  like 
i.OOO  men,  was  indeed  opposed  to  near  8,000  of  the  enemy,  besides  Indian  auxiliaries; 
»ut  of  these  it  was  well  Known  that  only  a  part  could  be  depended  on  as  trained  and  vet- 
ran  troops.  The  result  justified  his  confidence;  after  a  short  struggle,  the  enemy  was 
Iriven  from  the  field  in  complete  rout;  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  followed  some  days 
fter ;  and  its  fall  decided  the  fate  of  Canada.  But  Wolfe  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits 
if  his  victory;  he  died  in  its  veiy  hour.  In  person  he  led  the  right;  twice  wounded,  he 
efnscd  to  leave  the  front;  a  third  bullet  prostrated  him;  and  he  was  carried,  plainly 
lying,  to  the  rear.  He  lived  only  long  enough  to  know  that  the  battle  was  decisively 
ron;  then,  rallying  his  last  strength  to  give  one  final  order,  and  saying:  "Now  God  be 
►raised  I  I  die  in  peace, "  he  expired.  The  gallant  Montcalm  also  fell,  paying,  with  almost 
lis  last  breath,  the  tribute  of  a  true  soldier  to  the  valor  of  the  troops  who  had  beaten 
iim:  **  Since,"  said  he,  *'it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  discomfited  and  mortally  wounded, 
t  is  a  great  conaolation  to  me  to  have  been  vanquished  by  so  brave  an  enemy.  If  I  could 
urvive,  I  would  engage  to  beat  three  times  the  number  of  such  forces  as  mine  were, 
?^ith  a  third  of  British  troops."     ,.  ^  v  * 
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The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  in  Englacd  with  a  tumult  of  cxnlladon,  dasc^ 
with  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  hero  to  whom  the  nation  owed  it.  When  parli&mcn:  iseL 
in  XoVember,  the  house  of  commons  addressed  the  king,  praying  that  his  majesiy  ^t^i^i 
order  a  mjinument  to  oe  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  soldier  in  Westminsier  aMrr. 
where,  accord iiiuly.  an  ep^iea  of  him  nun'  h\i  seen,  with  allegorical  adjuncts  as  tS54i:itr=r 
and  absurd  as  usual,  ife  was  buried  beside  his  father,  in  the  family  vault  under  ^e 
parish  church  at  Greenwich. 

A  single  military  achievement,  however  brilliant,  cannot  be  made  ground  of  acah 
for  the  successful  soldier  lo  take  rank  as  a  great  capt.  But  that  Wolfe  hjid  the  t^. 
genius  for  coihniaiid,  which  needed  ouly  time  and  further  opportunity  to  win  fori.ls.:- 
fame  stdl  more  splendid,  it  is  scarcel}'  permitted  us  to  doubt.  Tlirou^b  the  lowirr.f 
mental  grades  he  rose  rapidly  by  sheer  force  of  personal  merit,  at  a  lime  when  tbi  ?. 
vice  w^  a  mere  hotbed  or  corruption;  and  on  attaining  to  higher  commands,  he  iu  t\. -. 
instance  gave  evidenee  of  the  higher  military  qualiiies  which  proved  him  emirn.::'; 
worthy  of  them.  He  had  only  reached  the  age  of  33.  when  in  his  last,  and  proper.;.  '^■ 
one  great  achievemect,  he  dieil,  seemingly  cut  off  in  the  mere  opening  of  a  br:...- 
career.  He  was  of  w-.rm  affections  and  frank  and  generous  nature;  though  his  ttr::* 
w^as  somewhat  eager,  impulsive,  anil  irascible,  few  men  have  ever  been  nioicgio  ru=; 
heloved;  and  not  man}'^  men  so  famous  have  left  l)ehind  them  a  memory  in  ever%  wv,  - 
pure  and  spotless. 

Till  lately,  no  memoir  of  him  in  the  least  adequate  existed;  but  in  T?ie  IJfeof  M\  • 
general  James  Wo' fe— -founded  on  Orif/inal  Documeniif,  and  lUuttraied  by  hin  Ct/rr-'^-  ' 
ence,  by  liobert  Wright  (Loud.  Chapman  and  Hall,  iy64),  the  want  is  now  comj^f'-L 
Bupplifd. 

WOLFENBStTEL,  a  very  old  t.  of  Brunswick,  stands  in  a  low  marshy  distrir  • 
bolh  blinks  of  the  Oker,  7  m.  s  of  Brunswick  by  railway.    Its  old  fortiticatiuus  ha\i'  U-.. 
converted  into  promenade-?.     There  are  several  churc'hes,  schools,  charities,  and  r.  t 
lege.     In  a  handsome  building  formed  after  the  model  of  the  pantheon  at  Home,  i-  :;• 
famous  library  placed  here  in  1644.  of  which  Lessing  was  sometime  lib nirinn.     li  ; 
gists  of  nearly  27.000  volumes,  and  upward  of  10.000  inanuscripls,  and  contains  ^m- 
the  finest  missals  in  Europe,  an  immense  collection  of  Bibles,  iucluding  L.utber'<  i>  < 
with  autograph  notes.     In  tlie  same  in.stitution  are  preserved  the  great  reformrr'i  --^ 
riage-ring,  spoon,  drinking-glass,  and  portrait  by  Cranach.     The  cultivatitiu  of  vei  .i 
bles  is  carried  on  to  agreat  extent,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  lacquei-ed  and  jiipiii-M 
wares,  pai>er-hangini::^,  leather,  tobacco,  and  liqueurs;  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  li-^:^ 
yarn.     Wolfenbuiitei  has  live  annual  fairs.     Pop.  '75,  11,105.  I 

WOLFEKBUTTEL  ERAOKENTB.     See  Lessing;  REiMARua 

WOLFF,  Albert,  b.  Germany,  1814;  studied  sculpture  there  and  in  Ital>.  He  ^r 
appointed  professor  in  the  Berlin  academy  of  line  art^  in  1806.  Anion*:  his  w.ifv- 
which  are  noted  for  their  severe  taste,  are  the  statues  of  Frederick  William  HI.  at  x-j 
lin,  and  of  Galileo  at  the  uidversity  of  Pesth. 

WOLFF,  Emil,  b.  Berlin,  1802;  studied  sculpture  with  his  uncle  Schudow,  as-i-; 
Rome.    He  has  been  professor  in  the  Berlin  academy  of  line  arts.     His  genre  statue^  s 
those  on  mythological  or  classical  subjects  are  among  his  best  works.     Among  lii*  .».- 
busts  are  those  of  Bunsen,  and  of  Thorvvaldsen. 

WOLFF,  Joseph,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1795-1862;  b.  Weilcrsbach,  Germany;  was  the  fo:h' 
a  rabbi;  early  became  a  Christian;  taught  Hebrew  at  Frankfort;  studied  at  Mur   : 
Weimar,  and  Vienna;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Rome,  1815,  but  was  expt-lle»i  f 
heresy,  1817;  went  to  England,  united  with  the  church  of  England;  studied  iwo  \t 
at  Cambridge,  embarked  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  1831;  traveled  in  the  easi:  retur 
to  England,  1836,  by  way  of  the  Crimea  and  Circassia;  married  a  daughter  of  the  t. 
of  0.\rord,  1827;  embarked  on  another  missionary  tour,  leaving  his  wife  iu  Malta:  w  - 
taken  prisoner  and  sohl  as  a  slave,  but  escaped"  to  Bokhara.  J  a  bo  ring  3  month<  »• 
among  the  Jews;  started  for  India,  passing  through  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere,  n- 
ing  Calcutta,  1833;  visited  the  Jews  at  Cochin  and  Goa;  spent  some  time  in  Abys^ir 
returned  to  England  via  Malta,  1834;  visited  Abyssinia  again,  1836,  and  the  Recli:i.:*- 
of  Yeuien;  sailed  from  Bombay  for  New  York.  1837;  preached  in  the  principal  ciit-- 
the  United  States;  returned  to  England,  1838;  wjis  curate  at  Smith waiie;  west  in  :v 
to  Bokhara  to  effect  the  release  from  imprisonment  of  col.  Stoddart  and  capt.  Ci*e  ^ 
was  himself  made  a  prisoner  and  condcnuied  to  death,  but  escaped  through  tb*^  rn:*  : 
ference  of  the  Persian  ambassador;  reached  England,  1845.     He  publishecT  J^rtfrju.^.  ; 
Missionary  Labors;  Mission  to  Bokhara, 

WOLFF,  WiLHELM,  b.  Brandenburg,  1816.     He  is  a  sculptor  of   merit,  his  l-»>: 
work  being  representations  of  animal  life.     Among  his  best  known  \vork.s  are  "T 
Lion's  Ride,"  a  buffalo  fighting  with  wolf  dogs,  and  a  bacchante  sporting  with  a  paniii'.: 
Wolff  has  also  produced  busts  of  Joachim  II.,  Herder,  and  Bach. 

WOLFP'IAH  BODIES,  important  organs  in  the  vertebrate  embryo,  in  which  thej  j^tt.- 
only  a  temporary  purpose,  except  in' the  lowest  class  (the  fishes),  where  Ihcy  rtcuia 
permanently.  In  the  development  of  the  chick,  these  bodies  maybe  seen  as  early  &> :  e 
fourth  day,  lying  along  either  side  of  the  vertebral  cauai,  from  the^rcraon  of  the  li.:iit 
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downward  and  backward,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  CKcal  or  blind  appendages, 
correspoiuling  witli  the  so-called  kidneys  of  fishes,  whicli  in  reality  are  true  persistent 
Wolffian  bodies.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  appendages  become  convoluted,  and  the  body 
whicli  they  collectively  form  increases  in  mass.  The  appendages  arc  then  seen  to  pos- 
sess a  secreting  property,  atid  the  fluid  which  they  secrete  is  conveyed  by  the  duct  of 
each  side  into  the  allaiitoi»,  a  sac  which,  at  the  same  time,  acts  as  a  temporary  respira- 
tory organ,  and  is  also  used  as  a  urinary  bladder.  Hence  these  organs  may  be  reganled 
in  the  light  of  temporary  kidneys.  In  the  chick,  the  true  kidneys  begin  to  form  from 
the  Wolrtian  bodies  at  the  fifth  or  sixtli  day,  and  gradually  increase  in  size  as  the  tempor- 
aiy  organs  diminish;  and  at  the  end  of  Vetal  life,  only  a  shrunken  rudiment  of  them 
cjin  be  observed.  In  man,  the  process  is  very  similar,  the  Woltflan  bodies  beginning  to 
appear  toward  the  end  of  the  first  month ;  while  in  the  seventh  week,  the  tnie  kidneys 
first  present  themselves.  From  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  Wolffian  bodies 
l)egin  to  decrease,  the  kidneys  increasing  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  at  the  time  of 
birth,  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  former  can  be  seen.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
essential  parts  of  the  generative  apparatus — the  testes  in  the  male  and  the  ovaria  in  the 
female — were  also  developed  from  iliese  bodies;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  have  an 
independent  origin  in  a  special  muss  of  blastema  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. — See  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 

WOLFFIAN  BOTTLES,  the  name  given  to  a  set  of  apparatus  employed  for  the  distlK 
lation  of  hydrochloric  acid  (q.v).  It  consists  of  a  retort,  in  which  chloride  of  sodium 
(comaion  salt)  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  gradually  added  through  a 
funnel  and  the  vapor  evolved  passes  out  into  the  first  bottle  and  is  absorbed  bv  water. 
This  prooess  continues  till  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  water  in  the  first  bottle  cetises 
(or,  in  other  words^  till  the  water  becomes  mlurated),  when  the  vapor  collects  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  tube  leading  to  the  first  bottle,  till  it  acquires  sufficient 
tension  to  force  its  way  through  the  water,  and  enter  the  second  bottle  by  a  tube.  In 
lorn,  the  water  in  the  second  bottle  becomes  saturated,  after  which  the  gas  is  forced  to 
find  its  wa^  into  the  third  bottle  through  the  other  two  by  means  of  the  connecting  tube. 
After  the  force  of  reaction  in  the  retoi't  has  become  weakened,  the  evolution  of  the  gas 
is  quickened  by  the  application  of  a  fianie,  which  requires  to  be  gradually  increased. 
Considerable  heat  being  generated  during  absorption,  it  is  desirable  that  the  bottles 
should  be  immersed  in  cold  watcj.  A  third  tube  entering  each  bottle,  except  the  last, 
admits  atmospheric  air  to  prevent  the  rarefaction  in  the  retort  tending  to  force  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottles  back  into  it. 

WOLF-FISHy  Anarrhichas,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  UenviidcB  (see  Blenny), 
having  no  ventral  fins,  the  pectorals  veiy  large,  a  single  dorsal  fin  extending  from  behind 
the  head  almost  to  the  tail-fin,  along  anal  fin,  the  tail-fin  rounded;  the  head  round,  smooth, 
and  blunt;  the  teeth  large  and  strong,  not  attached  immediately  to  the  jaws;  but  to  bony 
processes  connected  with  them  by  sutures.  The  jaws  are  powerful,  the  front  teetli 
resemble  the  canine  teeth  of  mammals,  while  the  vomer  and  palate  are  furnished  with 
teeth  which  have  the  form  of  rounded  tubercles.  One  species,  the  Common  Wolf- 
FisH.  also  Cat-fibh  and  Sea-cat  {A.  lujy*i»),  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is 
plentiful  in  more  northern  seas.  It  is  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  n.,  but  is  more  rare  on  tlie  English  coasts.  It  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  brownish  on 
the  back;  the  lower  parts  exhibiting  ten  or  twelve  dark  transverse  stripes.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  much  slime.  It  attains  the  length  of  6  ft.,  and  is  a  creature  of  formidable 
and  even  repulsive  appearance:  it  bites  savagely  when  caught,  and  fishermen  therefore 
generally  dispatch  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  knocking  it  on  the  head.  It  preys  chiefly 
on  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  which  its  jaws  easily  crush.  It  is  often  very  destnictive 
to  nets,  being  an  active  and  powerful  fish.  Notwithstanding  its  ugliness,  it  is  in  esteem 
for  the  table,  and  it. is  often  brought  to  the  Edinburgh  market.  It  is  much  used  in  Ice- 
land, both  fresh  and  salted;  and  a  kind  of  shagreen,  used  for  bags  and  pouches,  is 
made  of  its  thick  skin.  A  very  similar  speciefs,  A.  tomerinvH,  is  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  from  New  York  to  Greenland,  and  is  not  only  used  fresh,  but  also  split, 
.salted,  and  smoked. 

WOLF'&AX  is  a  native  compound  of  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  from  which 
the  metal  tungsten  (q.v.)  is  usually  obtained. 

WOLI  'S-BAKE.    See  Aconite. 

WOL'OAST.  a  commercial  t.  and  sea-port  of  Prussia,  in  Pomeranin.  stands  on  the 
Peene,  about  10  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  83  m.  s.e.  of  Stralsund.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water  admits  only  the  smnller  clixss  of  sea-going  vessels  entering  the 
harbor.  There  is  a  public  dockj'ard  and  a  school  of  navigation;  and  the  inhnbiinnts, 
who  number  (1875)7,269,  are  occupied  in  ship-build inc:,  seafaring,  and  in  tlic  maiiu- 
fftcture  of  candles,  soap,  and  tobacco.  The  larger  ships  cTiscliarge  and  take  in  cargoes  at 
Rudcn,  a  small  island  and  pilnt-slaticm  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Peene,  known  as  the 
landing-place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1C30.  Wolgast  is  a  very  old  town;  it  was 
.strongly  fortified  as  early  as  the  13th  c,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dnkcs  of 
Pon)mern-AVol;:jast;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  five  times  between  1628  and  1675;  the 
Russians  plundered  and  burned  it  in  1713,  and  the  Swedes  retuok  it  in  1715.      ^ 
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WOLIASTOK,  William  Hyde,  m.d.,  a  distiuguisbed  physicist,  T\'as  the  second  mi 
of  the  rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  of  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  and  was  boru  Aug.  ft,  1TG6. 
After  the  usual  preliminary  education,  he  was  entered  of  Caius  college,  Camfatidfk 
■where  he  studied  for  the  medical  profession,  and  took  the  degree  of  M-D.  in  lT93,ic 
Tviuchyear,  also,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  roval  society.  After  practicing  ss  i 
physician  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  removed  to  London;  but  being  beaieu  by  Dr.  P^ 
bcrton  in  a  competition  for  the  post  of  physician  lo  St.  George's  hospital,  he  cietermiaKl 
thenceforth  never  to  write  a  prescription,  **  were  ii  for  his  own  father,"  but  to  dero 
himself  wholly  to  scientific  investigation.  This  sudden  resolution  proved  ultiinau> 
liuiost  bencticial,  leading  him  rapidlv  to  wealth  and  fame;  for  unlike  many  emiBei: 
investigators  of  nc'.ures  laws  and  phencmena,  WoUusion  combined  **  the  genius  of  iLt 
philosopher  with  the  skill  of  the  artist,"  and  succeeded  in  making  industrisil  apptictUc: 
of  several  of  his  important  discoveries.  His  researches  were  prosecuted  over  &  yrvk 
field,  but  were  pre-eminentlv  fruitful  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  optica.  To  tie 
facts  of  the  former  science  he  added  the  discovery  of  new  compounds  connected  ik'ti 
the  production  of  gouty  and  urinary  concretions,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  ammo3ii< 
magiiesian  phosphate  (a  mixture  of  these  two  forming  tlie  ''fusible  "  calculus),  ox^- 
of  hme,  ana  cystic  oxide;  also  the  discoverjr'  in  the  ore  of  platinum  of  tinro  new  met£-. 
palladium  (1804)  and  rhodium  (1805).  By  his  ingenious  discovery  of  a  mode  for  nsr 
ing'plaiinum  malleable,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  £80,000.  and  his  mode  of  hardeoLrr 
steel,  and  some  other  discoveries  of  a  practically  useful  nature,  were  also  very  lucnuW 
His  contributions  to  optics  were  the  celebrated  ** goniometer"  (q. v.),  a  most  Talna^*^ 
gift  to  mineralogists;  an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  refractive  power  of  solid  bodjh 
the  "camera  lucida"  (q.v.);  the  discovery  of  ic visible  rays  outside  the  violet  baj>G<! 
the  spectrum;  and  an  immensity  of  valuable  and  interesting  observations  on  singkiL 
double  refraction.  He  did  much  to  establish  the  theory  of  definite  proportions.  T 
other  sciences  his  contributions  were  also  of  importance,  for  he  was  the  tii-st  to  demr-: 
strate  the  identity  of  galvanism  and  common  electricity,  and  explain  the  cause  of  Uz 
difference  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  each,  etc.  Wollaston  was  elected  secretarrc: 
the  royal  society,  Nov.  80,  1806.  He  died  of  effusion  of  blood  on  the  bntin  on  Det  t 
of  the  same  year.  His  most  important  memoirs,  88  in  number,  will  be  found  in  ti- 
P/ulosophical  Transactions  (1800-29). 

WOLSELSY,  Sir  Gabnet  Joseph,  was  bom  near  Dublin,  June  4,  1883.  He  estr>: 
the  army  in  1852,  and  since  then  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  ci^ 
try,  and  has  steadily  risen  to  greater  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  served  in  the  Br 
mese  war  of  1852-^;  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  reccivcKl  the  cn^ : 
the  legion  of  honor  for  his  bravery  there.  He  was  in  India  during  the  mutiny,  ace  -. 
the  Chinese  war  of  1860.  Next  year  he  went  to  Canada,  and  in  1870  successfully  zr^i 
aged  the  Red  river  difficulty.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Ashantee  war.  Wolseley.  tn 
knight  commander  of  the  order  of  Saints  Michael  and  George,  was  appointed' to  - 
command;  and  on  his  return  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  of  £3d.''< 
for  the  **  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance"  he  had  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  tbeii 
pedition.  In  1875,  become  a  ma j. gen,  he  was  dispatched  to  Natal  to  superiat-: 
the  affairs  of  the  colony;  in  1876  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Indian  council  : 
1878  he  was  made  high  commissioner  and  commander-in-chief  in  Cyprus,  from  wV-. 
post  he  was  recalled  in  1879  in  order  lo  proceed  lo  the  seat  of  the  Zulu  war,  with  suprrr 
civil  and  militaiy  command  in  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  adjacent  disturbed  lerrin^T" 
He  arrived  just  before  the  power  of  the  Zulu  king  was  broken  at  Ulundi,  and  am^- 
the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Zulu  chiefs.  Wolselev  is  the  author  of  tue  novel  M^.  . 
Castle  (1877),  and  of  several  essays  and  miliury  handbooks. 

W0LL8T0IIECIXAFT,  Mary.    See  Godwin,  William. 

W0L8EY,  Thomas,  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1471. at  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  SnffeLL 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  tluit  place.  Though  thus  of  hun; 
origin,  it  is  certain  that  by  some  means  a  godd  e'diication  was  secured  him,  and  at  -* 
unusually  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  becanK  . 
fellow.  It  is  said  that  while  at  Oxford,  he  was  brought  into  somewhat  intimate  relarV: 
with  the  great  Erasmus,  unquestionably  then  in  England.  lie  afterc\*ard  acted  as  tJ' 
to  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  through  whose  favor  he  became  in  1500,  rectory 
L)'niington,  in  Somersetshire.  On  one  occasion  he  appears  to  have  got  himself  intodii 
cullies.  At  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  his  misfortune  one  day,  it  is  said,  tc 
found  drunk  and  disorderly:  and  by  a  certain  knight  of  the  shire,  by  name  sir  AetJ.- 
Poulet,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  the  misdemeanor.  That  he  figured  in  the  stock?  • 
certain ;  that  he  did  so  on  the  score  of  drunkenness  there  is  no  adequate  evidence.  W^ : 
the  power  to  retaliate  came  to  him,  he  took  his  revenge  on  sir  Am  las  by  having  him  .= 
prisoned  for  six  years. 

WoLsey,  who  was  plainly  one  of  the  most  insinuating  of  men  in  Somersetshire,  bec-.& 
Intimate  with  a  sir  John  Nafant,  a  man  of  considerable  mark.  Through  the  imSiict. 
at  court  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  lo  Henry  VIL,  with  when  I 
speedilv  ingratiated  himself.  Being  sent  by  the  king  on  a  special  embassy  to  tbeoc: 
tincnt,  he  acquitted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  he  rose  still  higher  in  favor;  and  is  i>^ 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln  was  confened  on  him.     The  year  after,  HciirjrVIIL  suocewJ- ■- 
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)  the  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  bis  father.  Nearly  from  this  time  forward,  the 
ife  of  Wolsey,  previously  noted,  indeed,  as  a  rising  man,  yet  of  no  special  public  impor- 
mce«  is  in  effect  the  history  of  the  England  of  which  he  implicitly  became  the  ruler. 
'romUenry  he  enjoved  the  most  unbounded  favor  and  confidence;  and  the  influence  which 
e  thus  exerted  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  such  as  has  seldom  been  exerted  by  a  subject 
'he  most  valuable  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  sliowered  upon  him;  and  finally,  in  the 
urn?  year  (1514),  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  and  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
'he  year  following  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was  conferred  on  him  bv  the  pope,  who,  not 
9ng  after,  appointed  him  also  legate.  Besides  these  ecclesiastical  honors,  he  was  made 
»y  tlie  king,  m  1515,  his  prime-minister,  and  lord  high-chancellor  of  England.  From 
Ills  time,  up  to  that  of  his  forfeiture  of  the  royal  favor,  Wolsey  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
lortant  men  in  Europe;  and  at  home  his  power  was  almost  without  limit.  The  reven- 
les  derived  from  his  various  offices  were  of  princely  magnitude;  and  they  were  further 
tilarged  by  subsidies  from  foreign  potentates,  eager  to  conciliate  his  favor.  He  did  not 
iGur  his  honors  meekly;  in  his  way  of  life  he  affected  a  sumptuous  magnificence,  and  a 
late  only  not  royal,  while  in  bearing  he  was  arrogant  and  imperious.  He  openly  aspired 
i>  l)e  pope;  and  there  seemed  more  than  once  ground  for  supposing  that  this  crowning 
object  of  his  ambition  was  really  within  his  reaci).  He  was,  however,  disappointed ;  and 
t  has  been  surmised  that  his  resentment  against  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  attributed  his 
allure,  determined,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  have  many  enemies,  eager,  as  occasion  might  offer,  to 
lisc:redit  him  with  his  royal  master;  and  an  occasion  at  length  came,  of  which  they  did 
lot  fail  to  take  advantage.  To  the  i)roject  on  which  the  king  had  set  his  heart,  of 
tivorcing  queen  Catherine,  and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  Wolsey  showed  himself  hostile; 
»f  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme  he  was  known  to  disapprove;  and  his  negotiations  with 
,  /icw  to  securing  the  consent  of  the  pope  to  the  divorce  were  conducted,  as  it  seemed 
<)  the  king,  in  a  dilatory  and  half-hearted  manner.  Henry,  where  his  passions  were  in- 
ercsted,  could  little  brook  contumacy  of  this  kind;  his  displeasure  was  carefully  fanned, 
rud  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey  was  accomplished.  In  1529  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  hon- 
trs,  and  driven  with  ignominy  from  i  he  court.  Symptoms  of  relenting  showed  themselves, 
towever,  next  year  in  tlie  mmd  of  the  monarch,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Wolsey  might  again 
»e  taken  into  favor.  The  prospect,  as  it  proved,  was  delusive.  Being  at  the  time  in 
Yorkshire,  the  archbishopric  having  been  restored  to  him,  along  with  others  of  his  minor 
preferments,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to 
jondon  for  trial.  On  his  journey  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  and  at  the  monasteiy 
»f  Leicester,  in  Nov.  1580,  he  died. 

The  faults  of  Wolsey 's  character  are  obvious;  but  if  his  pride,  ambition,  and  rapacity 
v'cre  inordinate,  his  luxyry  and  ostentation  somewhat  unbeseeming  a  successor  of  the 
>rimitive  apostles,  he  was  not  without  redeeming  qualities.  Haughty  and  insolent  to 
lis  enemies,  and  those  whose  claims  ran  counter  to  his  own,  to  his  dependents  and  in- 
criors  he  was  generous,  affable,  and  humane;  and  not  a  few  of  them  showed  tlieir  hon- 
ir.'ible  sense  of  this  by  devotion  to  him  in  his  misfortunes.  Of  learning  he  was  a  most 
ibernl  and  enlightened  patron;  and  the  endowment  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  sur- 
i  ves  as  a  monument  to  attest  this.  He  was  plainly  a  man  of  large  and  splendid  capacity ; 
nd  he  seems,  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a  diligent,  faithful,  conscientious,  and  salutary 
ounselor  and  servant  of  the  monarch  who  so  long  and  entirely  trusted  to  him.  There 
re  lives  of  Wolsey  by  Cavendish  (1667),  Fiddes  (1724).  Oalt  (1812),  and  Martin  (1862). 

WOLVEBHAXF'TOK,  a  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  is  the 
Qost  populous  town  of  its  county,  and  a  center  of  iron  manufactures  and  tin-plate 
;oods,  10  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham.  "  Of  its  numerous  churches,  that  of  St.  Peter's,  buijt 
a  the  14th  c,  and  recently  restored,  is  a  stately  edifice,  with  a  lofty  embattled  and  pin- 
lacled  tower.  At  Wolverhampton  is  published  one  daily  newspaper  and  three  weekly 
lies.  The  leading  public  schools  are — a  thriving  grammar  school,  founded  1714;  an 
rphan  asylum,  instituted  1850,  for  orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  kinedom,  with  100 
cliolars,  and  room  for  200;  and  a  school  of  practical  art,  opened  1854  Among  its  phil- 
nthropic  institutions,  a  general  hospital  and  dispensary,  opened  1849,  having  100  bed9, 
nd,  like  the  orphan  asylum,  supported  bv  voluntary  contributions,  is  the  chief.  Wol- 
crharapton  sent  meml)ers  to  parliament  first  in  1882,  and  became  a  municipal  borough 
n  1847.  It  has  quarter-sessions  of  its  own,  a  spacious  cattle-market,  and  a  market-hail. 
L  commodious  and  handsome  town-hall  has  been  erected;  there  is  a  system  of  deep  sew« 
rage;  and  its  abundant  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  There  is  a 
andsome  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  prince  Albert  standing  in  Queen  square.  The 
;)wn  possesses  an  exchange  where  inm-masters  and  merchants  assemble;  and  an  agri- 
ultural  hall  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  corn-dealers.  Wolverhampton  stands  upon  the 
western  edge  of  the  extensive  coal  and  iron -mining  district  of  South  Staffordshire,  and 
s  the  metropolis  of  that  district.  On  the  s.  and  e.  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  coal- 
lines,  iron-stone  pits,  blast-furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  and  foundries;  but  on  the  n. 
nd  w.  it  is  rural  and  picturesque.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  tin-plate  and  japanned 
cods  (14  manufactories),  enameled  hollow  wares,  locks  and  keys,  edge-tools,  iron 
raziery  and  galvanized  iron  goods,  gas  and  water  tubes,  cables  and  railway  fasteniuj 
ron-foundry  goods,  machinery,  mills,  cut  naiU,  tips,  cast  hinges,  electro-phute 
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papier-mftchd  goods,  brass  castings,  and  finished  iron.  Besides  the  estaUlBhmenU 
eneaged  in  the  hardware  manufacture,  there  are  several  flour-mills  and  chemical  and 
artificial  manure-works.  The  hardware  goods  manufactured  at  Wolverhampton  are 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  finish  and  genuineness  of  workmanship.  The  town  enjoys 
unusual  facilities  for  communication  and  transport.  For  a  considerable  time  it  has 
commanded  canal  communication ;  and  more  recentl^r,  it  has  become  the  focus  of  a  num- 
ber of  converging  lines  of  railway,  by  means  of  which  it  is  placed  in  direct  relaiiotts^ 
with  the  important  quarters  of  the  country.  Its  market-day  is  Wednesday,  under  a 
charter  by  Henry  III.  (1258).  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, rop.  '61,  of  parliamentary  borough,  147,670;  '71,  156,978.  Pop.  *61,  of  muuici- 
pal  borough,  60,860;  '71,  68,201. 

Wolverhampton,  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  was  originally  called  Hampton, 
and  afterward  Wulf rune's  Hampton  (of  which  its  present  name  is  a  corruption),  from 
the  circumstance  that  Wulf  rune,  the  sister  of  king  Edgar,  founded  here  (996)  the  cliurch 
and  college  of  which  St.  Peter's  is  the  modem  representative. 

WOL'VEBIinB.    See  Glutton. 

WOKEN'S  BiaHTS.  In  1851  an  article  in  Tke  Westrnmater  Bmeu>  attracted  attention 
to  the  novel  subject  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Since  that  time  the  agitation  for 
women's  rights  has  in  this  country,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  America,  attained  tlie 
dimensions  of  a  political  movement.  The  subject  has,  therefore,  become  one  of  general 
interest.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  claims  included  in  women's  rights,  and  u 
brief  statement  of  the  chief  arguments  by  which  those  claims  are  supported : 

1.  TfLe  Political  RiglUs  of  Women. — The  discussion  has  hitherto  turned  upon  the  right 
to  the  suffrage.  The  right  to  vote  is  claimed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical reasoning  that  are  held  conclusive  iu  the  case  of  men.  The  argument  applies  'uiih 
peculiar  force  to  a  democratic  constitution.  Democracy  involves  two  ideas.  It  is  a 
protest  against  privilege  and  against  despotism;  it  maintains  that  every  individual  is 
born  with  an  equal  right  to  the  protection  and  consideration  of  the  law;  and  it  affirms 
that  every  one  must  have  a  vote  in  order  to  secure  this  fundamental  right.  The  practice 
of  the  United  States  shows  a  gradual  approach  to  those  principles.  Till  lately,  tlie 
negroes  were  refused  the  benefit  of  them ;  but  the  privilege  founded  on  color  has  per- 
ished, aud  there  remains  now  only  the  privilege  founded  on  sex. 

In  England  the  right  to  vote  has  been  made  to  rest  on  the  principles  of  Eofflish  law. 
A  petition  of  women  to  the  house  of  commons,  presented  on  «f une  7, 1866,  set  forth  that 
the  possession  of  property  in  this  country  carries  with  it  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  representatives  in  parliament.  From  the  earliest  times  the  principle  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  have  required  that  no  man's  property 
should  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  government  without  his  consent  Since,  therefoi-e. 
the  English  law  permits  women  to  hold  and  manage  property,  it  seems  anomalous  and 
inconsistent  that  it  should  refuse  them  a  vote  to  protect  their  property  from  inordiuaie 
taxation.  Other  persons  allowed  by  the  law  to  hold  property,  but  excluded  from  the 
suffrage,  are  minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals.  !But  the  principle  of  disqualifioa 
tion  in  those  cases  does  not  apply  to  women.  Moreover,  there  is  alleged  to  be  historical 
evidence  that  women  have  voted  both  in  counties  and  borouglis.  The  disuse  of  tlie 
prinlep;e  is  traced  to  historical  causes.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  time  tlrnt  women 
were  often  unable  to  administer  their  property,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  thfv 
should  take  little  part  in  elections.  Besides,  the  right  to  vote  was  at  first  regarded,  ntit 
as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  burden;  for  the  power  of  the  commons  was  low,  and  the  expenst^ 
of  paying  members  of  parliament  was  considerable.  The  disfranchisement  of  women  is 
therefore  held  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution,  as  it  was  an  accident  in  history. 

The  objections  to  female  suffrage  are  various.     In  an  argument  in  the  Tim^  it  is 
said:  "There  exists,  as  it  were,  a  tacit  concordat  guaranteeing  to  the  weaker  sex  tlie 
protection  and  deference  of  the  strong,  upon  one  condition  only:  that  condition  is  the 
political  dependence  of  women."    This  asserts  a  claim  on  the  part  of  men  to  make  laws 
for  women,  in  return  for  protection  and  deferen«3e.    Now,  protection  to  person  and 
property  every  one  has  a  right  to  who  obeys  the  laws  and  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  government.     The  reason  for  refusing  votes  to  women  must  lie  deeper.    It  mar  be 
said  that,  inasmuch  as  women  are  weak  and  at  the  mercy  of  men,  men  abstain  froni 
abusing  their  superiority  only  on  one  condition;  that  condition  is,  that  women  sliaii 
have  no  legal  rights  except  those  that  men  are  pleased  to  give  them.     In  the  last  resort 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  class  of  men  depend  on  their  might.     The  nobility 
established  their  privileges  when  they  had  power.     The  working-class  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  franchise  because  its  power  has  increased.     But  women  have  no  physiral 
power  to  enforce  their  rights.     If  rights  are  to  be  measured  by  miitlit,  women  wii! 
occupy  the  bottom  of  the  scale.     I'his  is  their  position  among  savages,  ^ut,  ascivUizs 
tion  has  advanced,  men  have  learned  to  renounce  the  advantage  of  their  physical  snpe 
riority,  and  freely  to  give  women  privileges  that  could  not  have  been  extorted.    It 
would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  rights  women  actually  enjoy  do  not  depend  upon,  and 
are  not  to  be  measured  by,  their  phvsical  strength.    The  rights  of  women  flow  rrom  the 
prevailing  sense  of  justice,  and  justice  now  means  that  the  interests  of  women  be  con- 
sulted with  as  much  impartiality  as  the  interests  of  men.     An  unluatprcfeipncc  of 
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ither  would  be  mischievons  to  both.  Since,  then,  the  interests  of  women  should  be 
riirly  considered,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  prevent  them  voting,  and  thereby  intima- 
ing  what  views  they  take  of  their  own  interests? 

Another  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  that  women  have  no  business 
rith  politics,  and  that  politics  would  withdraw  them  from  their  proper  duties.  Is  this 
pprehenRion  well  founded?  Granting  that  domestic  life  is  the  pro))cr  sphere  of  women, 
!i  it  really  impossiblii  to  unite  an  interest  in  politics  with  attention  to  a  family?  Upon 
his  subject  we  are  not  altogether  without  experience.  In  the  great  dissenting  churches 
a  Scotland  women,  though  excluded  from  office,  vote  equally  with  men  in  the  appoint- 
iient  of  ruling- elders,  ministers,  and  in  everything  that  is  decided  by  a  popular  vote, 
iiit  this  privilege  has  not  '*  hardened  "  them  or  made  them  "  unfeminine,"  or  interfered 
rith  their  household  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success 
if  the  voluntary  system,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  church.  The  chimerical  nature  of 
he  alarm  felt  on  this  subject  has  been  illustrated  by  the  objections  that  might  be  made 
gainst  allowing  clergymen  to  vote.  *'  We  should  be  told  that  clergymen  have  no  bust 
less  with  politics:  that  it  was  their  province  to  attend  to  spiritual  matters,  and  thatthev* 
»ugi)t  to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  sphere;' that  if  tliey  were  permitted  to  partici* 
»ate  in  political  affairs,  it  would  deteriorate  from  the  sanctity  of  their  character;  that 
he  passions  roused  by  political  contests  were  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  meekness 
nd  holiness  which  we  look  for  in  preachers  of  the  gospel."  Women  are  not  wholly 
xcl  tided  from  politics.  In  some  countries  a  woman  maybe  sovereign;  and  history 
ff ords  many  examples  of  women  that  have  had  the  highest  capacity  for  government. 
Voincn  in  thts  country,  if  they  have  the  same  qualification  as  men,  have  parochial 
otes.  And  few  would  go  so  far  as  to  propose  tliat  women  should  not  only  be  shut  out 
rom  public  affairs,  but  also  be  kept  ignorant  of  politics.  Even  if  family-life  be  made 
heir  Hole  occupation,  it  surely  is  not  to  bound  the  horizon  of  their  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathies. 

The  remaining  objections  may  be  taken  together.  They  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
hose  recently  employed  against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working-class.  They  ore 
irictiy:  That  the  interests  of  women  are  not  neglected,  for  they  are  represented  by  their 
nnlc  connections;  that  women  are  ignorant  of  politics;  that  they  would  be  exposed  to 
ntimidation  at  home,  and  to  violence  at  the  polling-booths;  and  lastly,  that  women  do 
lot  want  votes.  It  is  not  allowed  that  women  are  sufficiently  represented  by  their  male 
;ounections.  Such  indirect  influence  is  not  considered,  in  other  cases,  to  be  a  reason  for 
vithholding  the  suffrage.  Rich  men  have  a  great  indirect  influence,  but  thev  have  also 
'Otes.  It  is  an  old  argument  that  operatives  were  represented  by  their  employers;  bat 
hat  argument  never  convinced  the  operatives,  and  it  has  now  ceased  to  affect  the  legis- 
!kturc.  Why,  then,  should  a  tiearioits  representation,  which  is  repudiated  by  eveiy 
rl:iss  of  men.  be  considered  sufficient  for  women?  On  the  contrary,  if  women  had  votes 
heir  interests  would  be  better  attended  to,  because  no  member  can  disregard  with 
inpunity  any  important  section  of  his  constituents.  It  would  be  the  policy  of  states- 
tien  to  dicvise  ana  carry  out  measures  for  their  benefit. 

But,  it  is  said  women  arc  ignorant  of  politics.  This  objection  has  lost  much  of  its 
reight,  now  that  household  suffrage  has  be^n  established.  Educated  women  are  surelv 
lot  behind  many  of  the  new  voters  in  political  knowledge.  Btill,  women,  in  geL3rai, 
now  less  of  politics  than  men.  They  are  constantly  told  that  politics  form  no  part  of 
heir  business,  and  their  opinions,  like  those  of  non-electors,  have  little  direct  imd  palpa- 
te influence  on  affairs.  Political  knowledge  generally  follows  political  power.  Women 
ave  not  the  stimulus  that  acts  on  men;  they  have  not  the  knowledge  that  their  opin- 
^ns  form  part  of  the  legislative  power. 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  would  expose  women  to 
oercion  and  improper  influence.  Tlie  law  has  already  defied  a  more  serious  danger.  It 
ermits  women,  and  by  special  arrangement,  even  married  women,  to  hold  property, 
nd  it  trusts  its  ability  to  protect  them  from  the  importunities  of  relations.  If  women 
an  defend  their  property  from  greedy  relatives,  they  will  be  no  less  able  to  give  inde- 
endent  votes.  IJie  objection  that  women  would  be  exposed  to  violence  at  the  polling- 
ooths,  is  not  formidable.  If  such  were  the  fact  it  would  be  no  argument  against 
^mnle  suffrage;  it  would  be  an  argument  against  polling-booths.  I^hould  the  police, 
owever,  be  unable  to  protect  female  voters,  there  is  the  easy  resource  of  voting-papers, 
Iready  in  use  in  the  elections  in  the  English  universities. 

The  last  objection  is.  that  women  do  not  want  votes.  A  large  number  petitioned  the 
Dnimons  in  lavor  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  that  possessed  a  household 
ualiflcation;  those  petitioners  represent  a  very  much  larger  number,  who  are  kept  back 
y  the  various  social  checks  that  prevent  women  taking  part  in  political  agitation.  Nor 
in  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  proposal  that  makes  way  with  men  simply  on  the  ground 
f  justice,  will  find  still  more  favor  with  women,  since  their  interest  is  ranged  on  the 
line  side. 

The  claim  of  women  to  the  suffrage  is  not  without  support  from  practicnl  considera- 
ons.  History  teaches  that  women  must  have  votss  in  order  to  protect  their  interests; 
icn.  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  have  shown  a  constant  preference  of  their 
wn  interests.  In  the  words  of  lord  Macaulay :  **  If  there  be  a  woixl  of  truth  in  history, 
'omen  have  been  always,  and  still  are,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  humble jxim-  i 
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panions,  playthings,  captives,  menials,  beasts  of  burden.  Except  in  a  few  baapy  and 
higlily  civilized  coinmunilies,  they  are  strictly  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  Atren  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  betit  treated,  the  laws  are  generally  unfavorable  to  them, 
with  respect  to  almost  all  the  points  in  which  they  are  the  most  deeply  interested." 

In  this  country,  women  suffer  from  serious  grievances.  They  are  excluded  from 
the  universities,  and  no  provision  is  made  to  give  them  the  high  education  that  men 
value.  In  consequence  of  this,  men  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  educated  labor.  Mosi 
of  the  charitable  endowments  for  education  iu  England  were  destined  by  the  founders 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys;  but  they  have  been  generally  appropriated  to  boys.  Christ- 
church  hospital  was  intended  for  boys  and  girls;  it  educates  1100  boys  and  20  girk 
Women  also  are  excluded  from  the  professions  and  the  higher  branches  of  industry.  T ho 
aituationof  a  governess  is  almost  the  only  one  open  to  educated  women;  from  other 
occupations  they  are  shut  out,  partly  by  rules,  partly  by  neglected  education. 

The  law  is  unfair  to  women,  especially  the  law  of  marriage.  Marriage  is  consUtuted 
by  free  consent,  and  is  supposed  to  imply  the  approval  of  both  parties.  Now,  it  would 
be  a  hard  bargain,  where  one  of  the  parties  was  offered  all  the  terms  of  it  in  the  lump, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  everything  or  reject  the  whole;  yet  all  the  iucidenis 
of  marriage,  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  fixed  by  the  law,  and  the  law  is  made  bj 
men.  In  constituting  the  relation  of  marriage— a  relation  of  even  greater  importance 
to  women  than  to  men — women  have  no  voice,  they  have  only  a  barren  and  impractica- 
ble veto.  The  result  is  familiar  to  every  lawyer.  By  the  hiw  of  England,  the  custody 
of  a  woman's  children,  after  seven  years  of  age,  belongs  exclusively  to  her  busbaod; 
after  they  reach  that  age,  she  has  no  right  even  to  see  them.  The  common  Uw  strips  a 
woman  of  her  property,  and  leaves  her  fortune  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband;  the  bus- 
band  also  can  seize  his  wife's  earnings,  unless  she  is  protected  by  a  judicial  separation, 
or  by  an  order  from  a  magistrate.  A  married  woman  cannot  enter  into  contracts.  In 
practice,  this  bad  law  is  avoided  by  settlements  made  before  marriage;  but  this  protcc- 
uon  involves  expense,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  rich.  More  reccut 
legislation  is  as  unfair  as  the  older  law.  In  1857  the  divorce  court  was  established,  aod 
it  was  enacted  that,  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  the  husband  could  obtain  a  divorce: 
but  for  the  adultery  of  a  husband,  a  wife  was  not  allowed  a  divorce.  In  addition  to 
adultery,  the  husband  must  be  guilty  of  cruelty  or  deseilion.  This  Inequality  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  marriage-contract:  it  means  that,  in  consideration  of  maintenance,  t 
woman  gives  her  person  to  her  husband,  and  therefore,  unless  she  is  ill-used  or  abandoned, 
•he  gets  in  substance  what  she  bargained  for.  The  law  is  severe  on  offenses  i^inst 
property;  it  is  comparatively  lenient  in  punishing  brutal  assaults  by  husbands  on  wives; 
ffarroters  are  flogged,  but  not  wife-beaters.  Finally,  in  the  words  of  lord  Brougham. 
^^  There  must  be  a  total  reconstruction  of  the  law,  before  women  can  have  justice.'* 

2.  TIis  Industrial  lUghta  of  Women. — These  embrace  admissibility  to  all  oflQoes,  occo- 
pations,  and  professions;  also  admission  to  the  universities,  or  some  adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  women  so  as  to  fit  them  for  high  posts.  This  raises  the  question 
of  the  prc;?er  sphere  of  women.  The  prevailing  ideas  point  to  marriage  as  the  true,  if 
not  the  sole  end  of  a  woman's  existence;  but  this  theory  is  inadequate  to  meet  our  social 
difficulties.  Many  women  are  unmarried.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them?  To  bindi«r 
them  from  doing  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  would  be  a  manifest  iniustice;  tliercv 
fore,  in  the  interests  of  single  women,  all  occupations  should  be  open.  But  the  claini^ 
on  behalf  of  women  do  not  stop  there.  It  is  denied  that  men  have  anv  right  to  exclude 
women  from  active  life,  and  so  drive  them  into  marriage  as  their  only  livelihood.  On 
grounds  of  justice,  the  right  of  women  to  enter  into  industry  is  conceived  as  almost  too 
clear  for  argument. 

The  objections  to  the  industrial  rights  of  women  must  be  noticed  briefly.  It  is  said  that 
the  proper  sphere  of  women  is  domestic  life,  and  that  she  is  by  nature  unfit  for  the  sirng- 
gles  of  mdustry.  It  appears  from  the  census  that  just  one-hfuf  of  women  above  twenty 
years  of  age  are  confined  to  domestic  life.  About  a  third  of  the  adult  female  population 
are  either  of  independent  means,  or  support  themselves  by  non-domestic  industry:  tk* 
rest  occupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  industrial  world,  by  assisting  their  husbamis  in 
business.  But  though  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  industry  is  great,  tliey  are  <'on- 
fined  to  poorly-paid  occupations,  and  their  labor  is  for  the  moet  part  unskilled.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  women  of  the  middle  class  take  no  par^  In  industry.  The  reni 
issue  is  therefore  narrow.  It  is  not,  shall  women  be  admitted  to  industry?  for  that  b 
settled;  but,  shall  skilled  and  educated  female  labor  be  allowed?  There  is  no  evidence 
that  women  have  no  capacltv  but  for  the  meanest  employments.  What  they  are  fit  for. 
can  be  finally  determined  only  bv  actual  trial.  All  that  the  advocates  of  women  s  riirlits 
ask  is,  do  not  anticipate  the  result,  or  foreclose  the  experiment.  Some  think  that  while  it 
Is  desirable  women  should  not  be  left  unoccupied,  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  indns 
trial  occupations,  but  society  should  seek  a  field  for  unmarried  women,  in  some  works 
of  charity  or  religion,  or  in  some  semi-domestic  pursuit.  This  proposal  is  an  attempt  to 
establish,  in  this  country,  that  provision  for  unmarried  women  that  is  supplied  by  tbe 
monastic  system  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  objection  to  it  is  clear.  If  this 
semi-domestic  pursuit  is  the  most  agreeable  and  lucrative  to  women,  tliey  will,  of  course, 
hail  the  discovery  of  it  with  gladness;  but  if  it  is  not,  they  may  decidedly  object  to  make 
martyrs  of  themselvea 
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.  A  common  objection  is,  that  to  take  women  from  domestic  work  would  harden, 
them,  and  destroy  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  character.  Now,  a  great  part  of  what 
used  to  be  the  work  of  the  household  has  p«issed  to  another  province,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, brewing,  and  baking  were  at  one  lime  domestic  work.  If  women  are  to  do  their 
ancient  customary  work,  they  must  follow  it  abroad.  Those  who  believe  that  the  pecu- 
Uar  attributes  of  women  are  an  artificial  product  of  civilization,  may  feel  alarmed 
at  any  disturbance  of  ilie  present  condition.  But  the  genuine  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  flow  from  organization,  and  will  not  be  obliterated  by  similarity  of  education  and 
employment;  on  the  contrary,  no  feminine  charm  would  be  lost,  but  women  would  be 
more  spirited,  more  intelligent,  and  fitter  companions  for  men. 

It  is  an  argument  sometimes  relied  upon  that  an  admission  of  women  to  industry 
would  be  prejudicial  to  men,  because  it  would  increase  the  supply  of  labor,  and  thereby 
lower  the  rate  of  wages.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  principle  that,  when  the 
wage-fund  is  constant,  the  rate  of  wages  falls  as  the  laborers  are  more  numerous,  and 
rises  as  they  become  less  numerous.  But  the  competition  of  women  is,  to  some  extent, 
an  exception,  for  if  they  do  not  work  for  themselves  they  must  be  supported  out  of  the 
wages  of  men.  If,  however,  wages  were  to  fall  below  the  ordinaiy  standard  of  comfort, 
the  tendency  would  be,  by  fewer  births  or  emigration,  to  reduce  the  excess  of  laborers 
till  the  supply  of  labor  should  be  adjusted  to  the  required  standard  of  wages;  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  wages  are  not  permanently  lowered  by  the  admission  of  women  to 
industry.  In  the  workingcl^^ss  wages  adjust  themselves  to  a  scale  enabling  a  working- 
man  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family. 

In  the  last  place  it  is  said  that  active  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  cares  of  maternity. 
This,  of  course,  has  no  ai^plicaticm  to  the  large  class  of  childless  women;  and  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  prohibiting  women  from  entering  into  industrial  life  if  their  situation 
rendere  it  impracticable.  The  incompatibility  between  active  life  and  maternity  may 
safely  be  left  to  h)ok  after  itself. .  From  the  returns  in  the  census  it  appears  that  one  out 
of  eight  married  women  are  employed  in  non-domestic  labor;  but,  smce  many  of  their 
occupations  are  not  incompatible  with  household  duties,  and  since  many  have  no  chil- 
dren to  attend  to,  it  seems  probable  that  only  among  a  small  number  of  the  working- 
class  the  duties  of  maternity  are  sacrificed  to  outdoor  employment.  It  is,  however,  a 
moot-point  how  far  maternity  interposes  a  barrier  to  the  industrial  education  and 
employment  of  women.  In  the  working-class  the  mother  usually  nurses  her  children, 
for  she  could  seldom  make  a  profit  by  engaging  in  an  another  employment,  and  hiring 
a  servant;  but  if  women  were  employ^  in  skilled  and  well-paid  occupations,  they 
would  probably  leave  nursing,  which  at  present  is  unskilled  labor,  to  servants.  The- 
solution  of  the  problem  must,  however,  be  left  to  trial  and  experience.  One  principle,  at 
any  rate,  is  clear;  except  in  so  far  as  women  are  occupied  as  mothers,  they  should  be 
employed  in  the  most  remunerative  work.  That  would  be  beneficial  to  men,  for  it 
would  relieve  them  of  a  pecuniary  burden;  it  would  be  beneficial  to  women,  for  it  would 
make  them  independent. 

The  women  of  the  middle  class,  led  astray  by  a  mistaken  aspiration  to  aristocratic 
leisure,  have  held  aloof  from  the  struggles  and  rewards  of  industry.  This  operates 
injuriously  in  various  ways.  It  creates  an  unnatural  competition  with  working-women. 
as  in  needle-work.  Middle-class  women  often  discharge  duties  that  mlcht  well  be  left 
to  upper  servants.  If  they  entered  into  commerce  and  trode  they  would  fit  themselves 
for,  and  require,  a  higher  kind  of  occupation  than  those  thankfully  accepted  by  poor 
and  untaught  women.  At  present  the  higher  walks  of  business,  and  even  suborclinate 
offices  of  trust  and  skill,  are  monopolized  by  men;  hence  women  engaged  in  the  lower 
employments  derive  little  pecuniary  benefit  from  trustworthiness,  experience,  or  Judg- 
ment, and  have  no  hope  of  rising,  if  they  should  attempt  to  better  their  condition  they 
are  left  without  encouragement  or  support.  The  exclusion  of  women  of  the  middle 
cJass  from  industry  is  hurtful  to  themselves.  It  often  leads  to  poverty  of  the  bitterest 
kind — the  poverty  of  gentlewomen.  It  leaves  them  withoiit  occupation,  a  prey  to  ennui 
and  bad  health.  It  also  forbids  perfect  companionship  and  sympathy  between  the  sexes. 
The  whole  scope  of  a  man's  education  is  toward  industry.  In  it  he  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  being.  But  of  this  world  women  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Hence  a  want 
of  intellectual  sympathy  between  men  and  women  and  an  absence  of  any  common 
standard  of  reasoning  and  evidence.  Nor  is  tl.is  all.  The  virtues  upon  wliich  indus- 
trial and  public  life  repose  do  not  derive  due  support  from  women.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  moral  problems  under  circumstances  of  which  they  have  no 
experience,  and  their  moral  wisdom  can  hardly  go  beyond  traditionary  saws.  Indeed, 
their  influence  is  sometimes  on  the  wrong  side.  A  man  will  be  reluctant  to  iniurc  bin 
family  in  their  pecuniary  interests  for  some  point  of  conscience  that  his  wife  does  not . 
sympathize  with,  or  for  objects  that  she  does  not  understand. 

iSo  account  of  women's  rigjhts  would  be  com])leic  without  some  notice  of  the  claim 
to  equality  in  marriage.  This  is  the  goal  to  which  history  points.  *•  Among  tribes 
which  are'still  in  a  primitive  condition,  women  were  and  are  the  slaves  of  men  for  pur- 
poses of  toil.  All  the  hard  bodily  labor  devolves  on  them.  In  a  state  somewhat  more 
advanced,  as  in  Asia,  women  were  and  are  the  slaves  of  men  for  purposes  of  sensuality. 
In  Europe  there  early  succeeded  a  thirtl  and  milder  dominion,  secured,  not  by  blows, 
nor  by  locks  and  bars,  but  by  sedulous  inculcation  on  the  mind;  feelings  alsp  of  kind- 
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liess,  and  ideas  of  duty,  such  as  a  superior  oU'es  to  inferiors  under  his  protection,  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  tlie  relation.  But  it  did  not  for  many  ages  become  a  relation 
of  companionship,  even  between  unequals."  Tliat  stag^  has  now  been  attained,  and, 
•*for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  men  and  women  are  really  companions.*'  Women 
cannot  be  good  companions  for  men  unless  they  are  equals.  If  they  are  kept  inferior  in 
cfducation  and  knowledge  their  intiuence  will  tend  to  drag  men  down  to  their  own  level. 
The  intercourse,  moreover,  that  is  of  value  is  not  intercourse  between  an  active  and  a 
passive  mind,  but  between  two  active  minds.  The  theory  of  the  subordination  of 
women  involves  several  bad  consequences;  for,  women  being  unable  to  attain  their 
\  ends  directly,  have  recourse  to  management  and  artifice. 

The  general  movement  of  society  is  from  subordination  to  equality.  Under  ibu 
feudal  system  society  was  constituted  on  the  principle  of  subordination.  The  land  was 
tilled  by  serfs,  and  there  were  few  but  said  that  serfdom  was  the  natural  position  of  a 
Creature  so  low  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  But  serfdom  did  not  endure,  and  we  have 
leiirned  that  it  is  happier  for  all  parties  that  the  land  should  be  tilled  by  freemen.  And 
now,  too,  negro  slavery,  the  most  plausible  form  of  slavery,  has  been  abolished.  The 
^ndency  of  social  changes  is  toward  equality,  as  the  most  satisfactory  relation  between 
man  and  man;  it  also  seems  to  point  to  equality  as  the  highest  relation  between  man  and 
woman. 

In  the  year  1869  an  important  step  was  taken  toward  the  recognition  of  the  claim  for 
the  concession  of  political  franchises  to  women.  In  a  bill  passed  in  parliament  respect- 
ing municipal  elections  a  clause  was  inserted  extending  the  right  of  voting  at  such  elec- 
tions to  women.  Similarly,  by  the  English  and  Scotch  education  acts  of  1870  and  18?2, 
women  aie  permitted  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  school-boards. — The  subject  of  women's* 
tights  is  discussed  in  the  following:  Disaertations  and  DUcumons,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  vol.  ii., 
"Enfranchisement  of  Women;"  The  Political  and  Social  Dependence  of  Women  (1867); 
The  IndustriaJi  and  Social  Position  of  Women  (1857);  speech  by  J.  S.  fiill  in  house  of 
commons,  May  21,  1867;  Tlie  Westminstei'  Eevieio,  Jan.,  1867;  prof.  Caimes  in  Macmil- 
lan*s  Magazine,  Sept.,  1874. 

"WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  (anU)  in  the  United  States  have  sensibly  advanced  within  the 
Inst  20  years  in  important  particulars.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  not  generally  conceded 
as  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  be,  but  important  experiments  have  been  made  in  that 
direction.  Thus  the  territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869  gave  woman  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  admitted  them  as  jurors;  the  state  of  Massachusetts  allows  women  to  vote  in  toi^n 
elections  for  members,  of  the  school  committees,  and  to  be  eli^ble  for  Uie  position;  and 
in  both  cases  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  fairl v  successful.  The  more  prominent 
membera  of  the  woman's  suffrage  associations  have  claimed  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
U.  S.  constitution  as  it  now  stands,  but  all  test  cases  have  been  decided  adversely.  The 
most  noted  of  these  cases  are  the  appeal  of  Virginia  L.  Minor  from  the  Missouri  supreme 
court,  in  which  an  adverse  decision  was  given  by  Waite,  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  in  1874,  and  that  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  others,  tried  in  1878  before 
jastice  Hunt,  of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  nortliern  New  York. 
Salutar}'^  legal  reforms  as  to  the  property  rights  of  married  women  have  been  made  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  many  other  states,  the  general  result  being  to  give  a  mar- 
ried woman  control  of  her  separate  property  and  of  that  acquired  by  her  own  skill  or 
labor  after  marriage.  There  are  at  present  two  great  branches  of  the  women's  suffrage 
movement  in  this  country— the  national  association,  of  which  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Matilda  Jocelyn  Gage,  and  others  are  prominent  members;  and  the 
American  woman  s  suffrage  association,  with  which  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  Mrs.  Livermore  are  connected. 

WOMB,  The.  professionally  known  as  the  uterus^  is  a  flattened,  pear-shaped  organ, 
whose  position  and  various  parts  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  1.  It 
censists  of  a  body  (1),  a  base  or  fundus  (2),  a  neck  or  cervix  (8),  and  a  mouth  or  o$  utqi 
(4).  It  lies  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  (q  v.),  with  base  directed 
upward  and  forward,  and  the  neck  directed  slightly  backward.  In  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition,  which  we  are  now  considering"  it  is  about  three  inches  in  length, 
two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  On  lay- 
ing it  open,  or  exploring  its  interior  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  through  theo* 
uten,  its  cavity  is  found  to  be  very  narrow,  and  to  contain  a  little  mucus.  Its  walls  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  mainly  comj)osed  of  muscle-cells  and  fibers  running 
irregularly  in  all  directions  except  round  the  09,  where  they  make  a  partial  sphincter. 
This  muscular  coat,  which  constituti  s  the  bulk  of  ihe  organ,  is  covered  externally  with 
a  serous  coat,  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  is  lined  internally  by  a  mucous  coat 
continuous  with  that  of  the  canal  called  the  vagina,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  womb 
communicates  with  the  ouier  surface  of  the  body.  This  mucous  coat  abounds  in  small 
mucous  follicles,  and  is  provided  with  ciliated  epithelium  (q.v.).  The  neck  or  cenix  of 
the  womb  is  distinguished  from  the  body  by  a  well-marked  constriction.  The  mouth, 
or  09,  projects  slightly  into  the  vagina  (which  is  shown  as  laid  open  anteriorly  in  the  fig- 
ure). This  openmg  is  nearly  round  in  the  virgin,  and  transverse  after  parturition.  It 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  named  the  oriflcium  uteri  exteimum;  it  leads  into  a  narrow 
canal  which  terminates  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cervix  in  a  smaller  opening,  the  mfitinfn 
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nternum,  beyond  which  is  the  shallow  triangular  cavity  of  the  womb,  of  which  it  forms 
tie  lower  anzlc»  while  the  two  upper  angles,  which  are  funnel  shaped,  constitute  the 
legiunlng  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  (q.v.),  whose  apertures  are  so  small  as  only  to  admit 
be  passage  of  a  fine  bristle.  The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enlarge  in  a  very  remarkable 
vay  during  pregnancy,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  increased  wants  of  the  or^n, 
v'hich,  at  the  ninth  month  of  utero-gesUition,  weighs  from  two  to  four  pounds.  The 
erm  appendages  to  the  utei^us  is  given  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovai'ies  (q.v.)  which  are 
uclosed  by  the  lateral  folds  of  the  peritoneum  called  the  broad  ligaments.  The  womb 
s  suspended  in  the  pelvic  cavity  in  such  a  way  as,  by  its  mobility,  to  escape  rude  shocks 
roni  without  or  disturbance  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  surrounding  viscera, 
v'hile  at  the  same  time  to  allow  of  its  vastly  mcreasing  in  bulk  wilh  comparatively  lit- 
le  discomfort  when  pregnancy  occurs.  This  is  effected  by  several  duplicatures  of 
)erltoueum,  containing  variable  quantities  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue,  and  known 


Fxo.  1.— Thm  Utsbub  jlnd  rre  ArFKKDAawa  Vikwkd  on  thkib  Aivtekiob  Aspbot: 

,  the  body  of  the  uterus;  2,  Its  fundus;  8,  Its  cervix;  4,  the  os  uteri;  5,  the  vagina  laid  open;  6,  the 
broad  li^mentsof  the  uterus  on  leftside;  7,  a  convexity  of  the  broad  ligament  caused  by  the  ovarv; 
8,  8,  the  round  ligaments:  0,  9.  the  Fallopisn  tub^;  10,  10,  their  fimbriated  extremities;  11,  the  ri^ht 
ovary;  12,  the  utero-ovarian  Ugament;  18,  the  Fallopio-ovarian  ligament,  on  which  some  small  fim- 
bria! are  continued  tor  a  short  distance;  14,  peritoneum  of  anterior  surfai^e  of  uterus.  The  mem- 
brane is  removed  on  the  right  side  to  show  the  parts  imbedded  in  its  folds.— From  Wilson's  ^na<- 
omist'a  Vade  Mecum. 

rom  their  form  of  connection  as  the  broad,  the  r(mnd,  the  utero-saercU,  and  the  uterfh 
fsicr.l  ligaments. 

The  uterus  is  an  organ  peculiar  to  the  mammalia,  and  in  comparatively  few  of  them 
3xccpting  the  apes  and  cheiroptera)  is  it  of  the  simple  oval  or  triangular  form  which 
ve  have  described.  It  is  two-hojmed  \n  the  ruminantia,  pachydermata,  soHpedia,  and  ccta- 
ca:  and  it  is  said  to  be  divtdedyfhere  it  has  only  a  very  short  l)ody.  as  in  most  of  the 
jirnivora  and  edentalsv,  and  some  rodentia.  which  speedily  divides  both  externally  and 
atornally,  and  is  continuous  with  the  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes.  The  uterus  is  actu- 
lly  daubfe  in  some  of  the  edentata,  and  in  most  of  the  rodentia,  including  the  mouse  and 
are;  in  which  each  Fallopian  tube  pas^ses  into  an  intestiniform  uterus,  which  has  twu 
ompletely  distinct  openings  lyin^  near  to  each  other  within  the  vagina.  In  the  marsu- 
iata  and  monotremata,  the  modifications  of  this  organ  are  still  more  singular. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  name  the  chief  offices  or  functions  of  the  womb, 
''hey  may  be  divided  into  those  which  relate  to  (1)  menstruation  (q.v.),  (2)  insemination,  (3) 
estation,  and  (4)  parturition.— Vor  a  complete  account  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
athology  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  we  must  refer  to  a  masterly  article  by  Dr. 
Lrthur  Farre  on  that  subject  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Oydoposdia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

WOMB,  Diseases  and  Derangement  of  the.  In  this  article  we  shall  not  include 
ic  ailments  of  the  pregnant  or  of  the  puerperal  state,  some  of  which,  as  p?Ueginattia 
olens  and  puerperal  fecer,  have  been  noticed  in  special  articles.  Many  of  the  diseases, 
owcver,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  may  be  traced  to  pregnancy,  miscar- 
iap:e,  or  severe  delivery,  that  had  occurred  months  previously.  A  common'  result  ot 
itlammation  that  oft(;n  succeeds  miscarriage  or  a  bad  delivery  is  to  check  tnat  process 
f  involution  by  which  the  womb  ought  to  l)e  restored  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  size  and 
Duditiou  in  which  it  existed  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy.  For  a  lucid  de- 
^•ription  of  the  processes  which  act  on  the  enlarged  womb  to  restore  it  to  its  original  stale, 
e  must  refer  to  Dr.  West  On  Diseases  of  Women,  2d  ed.  p.  90.  How  infiammation  acts  m 
jterrupting  these  j)roce8se8,  is  not  easily  explained;  but  after  it  has  passed  away,  its 
[Tects  may  remain  in  the  enlarged  size  and  altered  structure  of  the  womb,  changes  which 
nidcr  it  likely  to  suffer  from  the  alternation  of  activity  and  repose  to  which  the  female 
enerative  system  is  liable.  In  this  condition,  the  enlarged  and  heavy  uterus  is  very 
kely  to  become  prolapsed,  or  to  become  a  seat  of  permanent  congestion  or  chronic 
tflammation;  and  excessive  menstruation  and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  are 
Imost  always  present.    Besides  this  form  of  enlargement,  there  &  a  far  less  common 
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form  ID  which  the  enlargement  of  the  womb  takes  place  independently  of  previoos 
pregnancy,  and  is  the  result  of  true  hypertrophy.  The  symptoms  are.  according  to 
West,  "a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  pain  usjuaUy  of  a  burning  character,  hemor- 
rhages having  gradually  come  on,  and  forced  themselves  by  their  slowly  increasting 
severity  on  the  patient's  notice.*'  The  treatment  is  much  the  same  in  both  these  forms 
of  enlargement — viz.,  the  recumbent  position  on  a  hair  or  spring  mattress,  attention  to 
the  bowels,  and  local  leeching  every  fortnight,  lo  be  continued  for  several  months^ 
together  with  the  careful  use  of  iron  associated  with  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Temporary  separation  from  the  husband's  bed  should  also  be  insisted  on.  There  i^  also 
a  form  of  hypertrophy  which  is  confined  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  occasions  great 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  acts  as  a  mechanical  impediment  to  sexual  union.  In 
these  cases,  no  rehef  can  be  afforded  except  by  a  surgical  operation,  which  is  describeil 
in  West,  op,  cit.  p.  77. 

From  these  results  of  "simple  errors  of  nutrition,"  leading  to  increased  growth  of 
the  organ,  we  pass  on  to  the  debatable  and  much-trodden  ground  of  inJUimmatum  of  the 
icomb.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  unimpi^egnated  womb  may  arise  from  unaccustomed 
and  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  sudden  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  the 
extension  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation,  etc. ;  but,  as  it;  is  compMratively  rare,  and  seldom 
dangerous  to  life,  we  shall  at  once  pass  on  to  an  affection  which  by  most  practitioners 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  commonest  to  which  woman  is  liable — viz.,  chronic  inflarnma- 
tion  and  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  It  is  not  fort\'  yeai-s  ago  since  a  French 
physician,  M.  Recamier,  invented  an  instrument — the  speculum — for  the  application  of 
local  remedies  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  cancer;  but  the  light  which  this  iustrument 
threw  upon  uterine  conditions  generally,  led,  among  other  results,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  leucorrhoeal  discharges  (popularly  known  as  tM  tohites)  were  often  derived  from, 
and  associated  with,  various  morbid  appeanuices  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  could 
often  be  removed  by  remedies  directea  to  that  part.  Almost  ever  since  the  speculum 
began  to  get  into  general  use,  a  large  number  of  old-fashioned  practitioners  raised  up  a 
cry  against  ils  employment,  on  the  grounds  of  its  indelicacy,  its  inutility,  etc.,  and 
denied  the  very  existence  of  various  morbid  conditions,  which  the  employers  of  the 
instrument  declared  they  saw  with  its  use.  Hence  two  parties  have  arisen — one  who 
believe  in  the  speculum  and  its  revelations;  and  another  who  reject  the  recent  modee  of 
investigating  uterine  diseases,  who  take  small  account  of  the  new  facts  regarding  local 
disease  which  have  been  revealed,  and  who  regard  uterine  ailments  as  resulting  from 
constitutional  derangements,  and  who  therefore  trust  mainly  to  general  treatment 
Now,  although  the  view  that  the  local  disease  is  everything,  may  not  be  universally 
true,  the  opposite  view  is  certainly  untenable;  and  Dr.  West  and  other  writers  on  thi^^ 
subject  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  womb  should  more  frcqocnfly 
than  perhaps  any  other  organ  be  the  seat  of  certain  forms  of  local  ailment,  and  sLouia 
conseq^uently  require  the  frequent  employment  of  local  treatment.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  these  pages  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  ulcerations  or  abrasions  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  which  are  so  frequently  revealed  by  the  speculum,  or  to  enter  into 
any  detail  regarding  the  high  pathological  importance  attached  by  some  writers  to  them. 
The  conclusion  which  Dr.  West  draws  from  a  prolonged  investigation  of  this  subject  is, 
that  "the  condition  of  so-called  ulceration  or  abrasion  of  the  os  uteri  is  far  from  infre- 
quent, even  In  cases  where  no  uterine  symptoms  were  complained  of  during  life;  but 
that  it  is  usually  unassociated  with  other  important  affections  of  the  uterus,  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  inflammatory^  action;  and,  further,  that  such  affections  do 
not  seem  to  be  readily  excited  by  causes  acting  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  either  when 
displaced,  or  when  the  organ  is  in  its  natural  position." — Op.  cit.  p.  120.  Since  uterine 
pain,  disordered  menstruation,  and  leucorrhceal  discharges — the  symptoms  usually 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb— are  met  with  by  impartial  observ- 
ers almost  as  frequently  without  as  with  ulceration,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  thU 
ulceration  is  neither  a  general  cause  of  uterine  disease,  nor  a  safe  index  of  its  progress; 
and  although  the  local  applitjation  of  caustic  to  the  os  uteri  is  doubtless  often  successful 
in  restoring  the  patient  to  health,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
attempt,  by  local  remedies,  to  remove  this  condition  is  the  one  and  all-important  point 
in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases  (excepting  a  few  of  the  more  severe  ones),  temporary  separation  from*  the 
husband's  bed,  the  recumbent  position  (which  facilitates  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
womb  and  adjacent  parts),  due  attention  to  the  diet  and  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  use  or  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be  applied  by  the  patient,  are 
sufllcient  in  a  few  weeks  to  effect  a  cure.  Chronic  uterine  inflammation  of  a  more  gen- 
eral nature  (as  of  the  interior,  or  body  of  the  womb),  with  very  similar  symptoms,  is  by 
no  means  rare.  If  the  disease  is  met  with  in  the  acute  fonm,  "leeches  should  be  applicti 
to  the  womb  itself;  in  the  chrorJc  form,  which  is  generally  observed,  the  pain  in  the 
back  is  best  relieved  by  a  croton-oil  liniment,  composed,  according  to  Dr.  West's  dire**- 
tions,  of  one  part  of  croton  oil  to  ten  of  the  camphor  liniment  (of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia) which  should  be  applied  (without  rubbing  it  in)  with  a  sponge  twice  a  day  on 
the  back,  at  the  seat  of  pain.  Belladonna  plaster  or  liniment  also  gives  temporary 
relief.  The  imtability  of  the  bladder,  which  is  a  common  symptom,  is  usually  asso 
elated  with  abundant  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  and  is  best  relieved  by  a  combinA- 
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ion  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  dilute  hydrocbloric  acid,  half  a  dram  of  tincture  of 
lenbane,  and  two  ounces  or  more  of  decoction  of  i)areira-brava  (sec  Cissampelos),  tb:ee 
imes  a  day;  and  the  tepid  hip-bath  may  be  used  with  benefit.  The  same  general  rules 
A  to  rest,  diet,  etc.,  which  have  been  already  given,  must  be  attended  to.  Under  the 
test  management,  a  tendency  to  relapse  is  liable  to  occur  at  each  monthly  period, 
iud  after  several  such  relapses,  the  womb  is  found  (on  surgical  examination)  to  be 
nlargcd  and  hardened,  and  less  movable  than  natural.  This  condition  is  best  removed 
>y  the  careful  and  prolonged  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  small  doses,  which,  as  it 
»  a  deadly  poison,  must  only  be  taken  by  professional  advice;  but  the  pain  in  the  groin 
vhich  usually  accompanies  this  change,  may  be  relieved  or  removed  by  tbe  application 
if  a  small  blister.  The  profuse  discharge — both  menstrual  and  leucorrhocal — is  best 
elieved  by  chalvbeate  preparations,  of  which  the  following  is  a  useful  and  favorite  com- 
pound: Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  6  grains;  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  8  drams; 
lilute  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  dram;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce;  caraway 
vater,  sufficient  to  make  a  mixture  of  6  ounces,  of  which  1  ounce  may  be  taken  thrice 
tally,  after  meals;  or  if  there  be  much  hemorrhage,  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of 
ron  (4  grains  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  dissolved  in  a  small  tumbler  of  water)  may 
»e  taken  three  times  a  day.  A  hipbath,  containing  half  a  pound  of  alum  to  every 
gallon  of  water,  is  often  very  useful  as  an  astringent.  It  should  be  taken  in  the  morning 
»cfore  dressini?,  and  the  patient  should  remain  m  it  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For 
he  first  time  or  two,  the  water  may  have  the  chill  just  taken  on.  The  same  importance 
3  not  at  present  attached  to  vaginal  injections  as  when  it  was  believed  that  the  vagina 
and  not  the  womb)  was  the  main  source  of  leuccrrhceal  discharge.  In  a  case  of  Icu- 
orrhoeal  discharge  of  long  standing,  an  excellent  astringent  injection  may  be  formed  by 
lissolving  two  drams  of  tannin  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  water.  Special 
orms  of  female  or  vaginal  syringes  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  application  of 
austics  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  womb,  we  say  nothing,  as  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
eft  solely  to  the  meilical  attendant. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  diseases  of  this  important  organ,  we  pass  on  to  a  vcr}'" 
►rief  notice  of  its  occasional  misplacements.  The  singular  mobility  of  the  womb  (with- 
tut  which  pregnancy  would  be  almost  an  impossibility)  exposes  it  to  the  risk  of  displace- 
aent  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  give  rise  to  great  personal  discoipfort.  As  all  the 
muses  which  tend  to  produce  displacement  (such  as  increased  weight  of  the  organ  dur- 
ug  pregnancy,  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  viscera,  etc.)  act  in  a  downward  direc- 
ion,  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  womb  is  to  be  thrown  downward,  or  to  suffer  p7'olap8V8 
q.v.),  an  affection  which,  in  its  extreme  degree,  when  the  organ  is  more  or  less  pro- 
ruded  externally,  is  termed  procidentia.  Causes  sometimes  come  into  play  which  incl  ine 
he  upper  part  of  the  uterus  eitlier  backward  or  forward,  giving  rise  to  retroversion  and 
ntevet^sian,  instead  of  mere  prolapse.  Prolapsus  is  sufficiently  considered  in  the  article 
•earing  that  title;  and  for  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  two  last- 
amed  misplacements,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  standard  works  on  the  diseases 
f  women. 

The  tendency  of  the  womb  to  hypertrophy  has  been  noticed  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  article;  its  individual  tissues  have  a  similar  tendency  to  overgrowth,  showing  itself 
t  particular  parts,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  tumors  or  outgrowths,  which  are  more  com- 
lon  in  this  than  in  any  other  organ.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  several  varic- 
ies  of  polypus,  which  differ  essentially  in  structure,  but  all  of  which  are  invested  by 
lie  mucou  smembrane  which  lines  the  uterus,  and  are  liable  to  be  the  source  of  liem- 
rrliage.  Their  removal  by  surgical  means  is  generally  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Much 
lore  important  than  these  is  ihQ  fibrous  tumorl  which  is  frequent  in  its  ocurrencc,  seri- 
ns in  its  effects,  and  very  slightly  amenable  to  treatment.  These  tumors  are  of  a  splier- 
;nl  form  and  firm  texture,  resembling  that  of  the  womb  itself,  and  usually  occur  in 
roups;  several  being  frequently  present,  while  one  or  two  are  considerably  larger  than 
je  others.  Tiie  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  vary  extremely  according  as  liie 
hief  tumor  lies  on  the  outer  part  of  the  womb,  and  grows  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
;  developed  within  the  walls  of  the  womb,  or  projects  into  the  interior.  They  may  be 
f  almost  any  size,  cases  being  on  record  in  which  they  weighed  from  70  to  80  pounds. 
n  r(*gard  to  the  symptoms  of  this  affection,  it  must  be  premised  that  sometimes  the»e 
imors  exist  without  exciting  any  disturbance,  and  that  growths  on  the  outer  surface 
ive  rise  to  comparatively  unimportant  derangements,  compared  with  those  which  are 
nbedded  in  the  walls,  or  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
lat  women  who  have  passed  the  change  of  life  (as  it  is  popularly  called)  suffer  less  from 
lese  tumors  than  younger  women.  The  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumor  is  effected  partly 
y  manual  and  instrumental  examination  (into  which  we  shall  not  enter),  and  partly  by 
le  symptoms — such  as  (1)  hemorrhage  occurring  in  about  60  per  cent  of  cases  indepeii- 
ently  of  their  nature;  (2)  disturbance  of  the  menstinial  discbarge  in  62  per  cent  of  cases,, 
most  commonly  being  excessive  and.  often  painful;  (3)  pain,  usually  constant,  and* 
ccasionally  only  at  the  menstrual  period,  described  by  some  patients  as  a  burning  sen- 
ition,  by  others  as  a  sense  of  bearing  down,  and  by  a  few  as  occurring  in  paroxysms  of 
itense  agony;  (4)  dysuria — pain  in  voiding  urine,  or  difficulty  in  discharging  it,  or  fre- 
uent  desire  to  pass  it.  It  is  usually  hemorrhage,  or  inability  to  void  the  urine,  that 
rst  directs  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  her  malady.    Its  tendency  to  excite  abortion 
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often  leads  the  physician  to  suspect  its  presence.  Although,  as  we  previously  men- 
tioned, this  is  an  affection  little  amenable  to  treatment,  u  woman  with  these  symptoms 
should  at  once  consult  a  physician  (if  possible,  the  physician-accoucheur  to  a  large  hos- 
pital), who,  by  his  advice  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  case,  especially  during 
the  menstrual  period,  may  do  much  to  palliate  her  sufferings.  Iodine,  bromine  (and  cer- 
tain mineral  waters  containing  these  elements),  and  mercury  have  been  vaunted  as 
specifics,  but  nothing  positive  can  be  said  regarding  their  successful  action;  and  certain 
surgical  operations  nave  been  recommended,  which  are  accompanied  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  patient  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  them.  But  although  the  action  of 
medicines  on  tnese  growths  is  avowedly  uncertain,  nature  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases 
not  unfrequenlly  strives  toward  a  more  or  less  complete  cure.  For  example,  if  the 
tumor  is  podiculated,  and  lies  in  the  uterine  cavity,  tlie  pedicle  may  finally  give  way, 
and  the  tumor  may  be  expelled;  or  certain  changes  may  take  place  in  the  interior  of  a 
tumor,  leading  either  to  its  disintegration  and  elimination,  or  to  its  conversion  into  a 
chalky  mass,  which,  though  not  eliminated,  induces  no  local  disturbances.  Tliese  spon- 
taneous cures  are  by  no  means  rare,  although  wo  can  hardly  lead  the  patient  to  expect 
them  in  any  special  case. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  a  disease  which  is  the  most  painful  and 
hopeless  of  all  the  disorders  to  which  humanity  is  liable — cancer  of  the  womb.  It  is  a 
disease  whose  leading  features  as  thus  graphically — ^we  may  almost  say,  painfully — 
described  by  Dr.  "West:  "  Pain,  often  exceeding  in  intensity  all  that  can  be  imaginea  as 
most  intolerable,  attended  by  accidents  which  render  the  sufferer  most  loathsome  to  her> 
self  and  to  those  whom  strong  affection  still  gathers  round  her  bed;  the  general  health 
broken  down  by  the  action  of  the  same  poison  as  produces  the  local  suffering,  and  all 
tending  surely,  swiftly,  to  a  fatal  Issue,  which  skill  cannot  avert;  from  which  it  can 
scarcely  take  away  its  bitterest  anguish."  The  three  most  constant  symptoms  are  pain, 
and  hemorrhage,  and  discharge.  From  an  examination  of  19^  cases  by  the  above-named 
physician,  the  first  symptom  was  found  to  have  been, 

In  58  instances,  or  43.9  per  cent,  hemorrhage  without  p^n. 

"26  '*  19.6        "        pain  of  various  kinds. 

"  18  "  13.6        "       hemorrhage  with  pain, 

"18  "  13.6        "       leucorrhoea  or  other  discharge  without  paiu. 

"12  "  10.8        "       pain  and  discharge  sometimes  offensive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  regarding  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
as  cases  of  this  nature  must  always  be  under  medical  superintendence,  and  for  the  same 
reason  we  need  only  say  regarding  the  treatment,  tliat  it  is  divisible  into  the  paUiatwe 
and  the  curative,  the  former  being  directed  toward  the  three  great  symptoms,  and  the 
general  symptoms  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  (or  constitution),  while  in  the  latter  are 
included  the  operation  of  extirpating  the  whole  womb,  or  removing  the  neck  of  the 
womb  by  ligature  or  excision.  It  is  difiicult  to  speak  with  accuracy  regarding  the  fre- 
quency of  this  disease.  An  approximate  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tiiat,  in 
1877,  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  England  amounted  to  8,928  males  and  8,088  females: 
the  excess  in  the  latter  case,  amounting  to  4,115.  must  he  due  to  cancer  of  the  breast  or 
womb;  and  according  to  Tanchou,  a  French  pathologist,  cancer  of  the  womb  is  more 
frequent  than  that  of  the  female  breast  in  the  rate  of  26  to  10.  Hence  the  yearly  deaths 
from  uterine  cancer  in  England  amount  to  about  2,972.  The  last-named  writer  calcu- 
lated, from  ten  years*  observation  of  the  French  records  of  mortality,  that  this  disease 
causes  16  per  1000  of  all  female  deaths.  The  disease  is  very  rare  before  the  25th  year, 
and  by  far  the  most  common  period  of  its  appearance  is  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50 
years.  Its  average  duration  is  16  or  17  months,  but  it  may  prove  fatal  m  3  or  4  months. 
On  the  subject  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  Walsh  On  Cancer  maybe  consulted;  and  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
standard  works  of  Churchill,  Lever,  Simpson,  West,  etc. 

WO'UBAT,  Phascolom>y9,  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  constituting  a  distinct 
family,  phaseolomydcB,  and  of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  phascolomps  womhnt,  a 
native  of  Australia,  abounding  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Dieraen's  land,  and  in  the  islands  of  Bass's  strait. 
In  many  of  its  characters,  it  resembles  the  rodentia.  The  incisors  are  two  in  each  jaw, 
long,  and  chisel-like;  they  are  hollow  at  the  base,  and  continue  to  grow  as  they  are 
worn  away;  there  are  no  canine  teeth;  and  the  molars  are  five  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  incissors  and  the  molars.  The  wombat  Is  an 
animal  of  clumsy  form,  having  stout  limbs  and  a  blunt  muzzle.  It  is  2  or  3  ft.  long, 
plump,  with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  grayish  brown,  coarse  wooly  hair;  the  head  large,  flat, 
broad,  with  small  eyes  and  ears,  the  upper  lip  cleft ;  the  feet  five-toed,  the  claws  long, 
except  those  of  the  inner  toes  of  the  hind  feet;  the  tail  very  short.  It  is  plantigrade, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  broad  and  naked.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  slow  in  its 
motions;  feeds  on  vegetable  substances,  and  digs  up  roots  with  its  claws;  it  makes  its 
abode  in  holes  among  rocks,  or  in  burrows  dug  by  itself.  It  produces  three  or  four  young 
at  a  birth.  It  is  a  creature  of  little  intelligence,  but  gentle,  and  easily  domesticated  to  a 
certain  extent,  not  seeming  to  care  much  for  any  change  of  circumstances,  so  lonsr  as  its 
wants  are  supplied.     It  shows  considerable  snappishness,  however,  if- provokM.     Its 
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esh  is  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  quadruped  of  .Vustralia.  It  is  generally  fat,  and  in 
avor  resembles  pork.  Wombats  have  frequently  been  brought  alive  to  Britain.— The 
L'mains  of  a  fossil  species  have  been  found  in  the  caves  at  Wellington  valley,  Australia. 

WOMEN,  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  op.  The  medical  education  of  women  is  recent, 
^acuities  are  now  offered  to  women  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  United  States, 
iiiglaad,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Diplomas  have  been  sranted  to  women  by  tiie 
iicnlty  of  Paris,  where  the  range  of  study  is  extensive  and  arduous.  The  German  uni- 
ersities  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  medical  studies  by  women,  but  the  Qer- 
lan  cities  are  visited  by  them  for  private  instruction.  The  university  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  is  attended  most  by  women,  where  a  number  always  are  in  attendance  upon 
all  courses  of  lectures  and  instruction.  TJiere  is  an  independent  medical  school  for 
/omen  in  London,  which  was  established  principally  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
)r.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  of  New  York.  More  encouragement,  however,  has  been  given  to 
lie  medical  education  of  women  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  now  numerous  in- 
titutions  which  afford  ample  opportunities.  In  the  commencement  of  tlie  movement, 
he  teaching  was  done  by  irresponsible  and  irregular  persons,  so  that  for  a  time  there 
ms  necessarily  a  considerable  want  of  confidence  among  intelligent  people  in  fenuile 
octors,  but  recently  much  of  this  has  been  corrected,  and  many  institutions  pursue  a 
liorough  course.  The  women's  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia  has 
ei.*n  in  existence  over  thirty  years,  and  has  an  efficient  faculty  composed  of  both  men 
ud  women  of  good  professional  standing  and  attainments.  The  New  York  infirmary 
nv  women  and  children,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  It  was  founded  by  Drs. 
i)niily  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  From  the  first  this  institution  was  conducted  by  women 
)uring  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  has  maintained  an  associate  medical  college,  with  a  full 
acuity  of  regular  professors  and  teachers.  The  New  Endand  woman's  hospital  of  Bos- 
on is  in  gooa  standing,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  Michigan  at 
Lun  Arbor  admits  both  sexes.  Other  institutions  for  the  medical  education  of  women 
re  the  women's  hospital  medical  college  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  university  of  Wooster, 
t  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WOMEN,  PRIVATE  COLLEGIATE   INSTRUCTION   for.    See   Collegiate 

NSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN,  PRIVATE. 

WOOD,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ohio,  having  the  Maumee  river  for  its  n.w.  boundary,  drained  by 
lie  Portage  river  and  Beaver  creek;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  846,026 — 30,174  of  American 
lirth.    It  IS  intersected  by  numerous  railroads.    Co.  seat,  Bowling  Green. 

WOOD  a  00.  in  n.e.  Texas,  havine  the  Sabine  river  for  its  s.  boundary,  drained  by 
lie  Lake  Fork;  600sq.m.;  pop.  80, 11,213—11,074  of  American  birth,  2,559  colored.  Co. 
eat,  Quitman. 

WOOD,  a  CO.  in  w.  West  Virginia,  having  the  Ohio  river  for  its  n.w.  boundary 
eparatini?  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha  river;  400  sq.m.'; 
•op.  '80,  25,006—28,748  of  American  birth,  928  colored.     Co.  seat,  Parkersburg. 

WOOD,  a  CO.  in  central  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Yellow  rivers  and 
nil  creek;  828sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,981;— 6,846  of  American  birth,  20  coloi*ed.  Co.  seat, 
S^rand  Rapids. 

WOOD,  Alphonso,  1809-80;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1884;  studiod  at 
Lndover  seminary  one  year;  taught  at  Kimball  Union  academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  1834-49; 
allowed  civil  engineering:  president  of  Ohio  female  college,  1851-57;  professor  in  Terre 
laute  female  college,  1867-60;  principal  of  Clinton  femjxie  seminary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
860-65.  He  was  a  distinguished  botanist,  llis  publications  are:  doss-Books  of  Botany, 
fiiich  has  had  an  extensive  sale;  Mrst  Lessor^  in  Botany;  T/ie  American  Botanist  and 
^orist;  Leaves  and  Jfiowers;  ihora  AdanttM. 

WOOD,  Anthony,  of  some  note  as  an  antiquary,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1682. 
[is  school  education  lie  received  chiefly  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  1647,  he  was 
Qtered  at  Merton  college  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  In  1653.  he  took  his  degree  as 
achelor,  and  i^  1655,  became  master  of  arts.  Deriving  from  his  father  an  independence, 
e  seems  at  first  to  have  aimed  at  being  a  sort  of  Jack-of -all-trades,  as  not  bound  in  penal - 
es  of  hunger  to  follow  out  any  particular  one.  He  practiced  the  fiddle  assiduously,  and 
i  said  to  have  attained  considerable  skill.  Painting  was  also  one  of  his  innocent  hob- 
ies,  but  none  of  his  pictures  have  been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  test  bis  proficiency. 
Q  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  it  was  his  whim  to  concern  himself  with  heraldry 
nd  other  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  labored  much  in  the  libraries,  and  presently  came 
>  be  noted  for  his  cunous  turn  that  way.  In  1656,  he  came  upon  Duffdale's  Antiquities 
f  Warwickshire,  shortly  before  published,  the  perusal  of  which  greatly  delighted  him, 
nd  awoke  in  him  the  fire  of  emulation.  He  now  worked  still  more  assiduously ;  and 
rent  about  among  the  tombs,  copying  old  inscriptions.  As  the  fruit  of  these  learned 
kbors,  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1669,  his  History  and  Antiquities  oj  Orford,  For  the 
opyright  of  this  work. Wood  received  £100  from  the  university;  and  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of 
Jhrist  church,  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he  employed  one  Peers,  a  student,  to  execute 
Latin  translation  of  it.  The  Ilistoria  et  Antiquitates  UiUvers%tatis  Oxonietms  waa  pub 
shed  at  Oxford  in  1674. 
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Subsequently,  in  1691,  as  result  of  his  further  InTestigations,  Wood  published  his 
Athena  OxonUrisex,  containing  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all  the  authors,  bishop;:, 
etc.,  who  had  adorned  that  sent  of  learning  from  1500  to  1690.  In  this  work,  he  attacked 
the  character  of  the  great  lord  Clarendon,  deceased;  a  misdemeaDor  for  whidihe  was 
prosecuted  at  the  court  of  the  university,  and  expelled.  He  did  not  long  surriTe  this 
(iisLTace,  d\  iag  Nov.  29, 1695.  His  books,  and  a  selection  of  his  manuscripts,  he  left 
to  the  uuivereity  of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum.  His  life  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  edition  of  his  Atkam  Oxon- 
ieruies  issued  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  1848. 

WOOD,  Ellen  (Price),  b.  England;  about  1820;  became  a  magazine  and  story  writer, 
and  has  ))ubUshed  a  large  number  of  novels,  mostly  sensational,  but  very  popular.  Among 
those  most  read  are  East  Lynne,  Tfui  C/iannings,  Trevdyn  Hold,  and  lUd  Court  Farm, 

WOOD,  Fernando,  1812-81,  b.  Philadelphia,  went  to  New  York  in  his  youth. 
engiigcd  successfully  in  business,  and  became  a  ship-owner.  He  took  part  in  local  poli- 
tick and  m  1840  was  elected  to  congress,  serving  in  1841-43, 1868--65  and  from  1867  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York,  1855  and  1861,  and  in  the  latter  year, 
during  the  rebellion,  is  said  to  have  made  the  astounding  recommendation  that  New 
York  should  secede  and  become  a  free  city.  Though  opposed  to  the  war  against  seces- 
sion he  favored  its  prosecution  after  it  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of 
the  democratic  party  in  congress;  and  the  tariff  bill  of  1878,  reported  by  the  ocmtmittee 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  one  of  the  most  important  measures  introduced  of  late 
yeare. 

WOOD,  George  B.,  ll.d.,  1797-1879,  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  the  imiverBitx  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  gave  him  a  medical  degree  in  1818.  He  held  the  chair  of  medicine 
Ht  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  1822^1,  and  of  materia  medica  at  the  same 
institution,  1881-85.  He  was  professor  of  materia  medica  at  the  university  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  1885-50,  and  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  1850-60.  Among  his  wor\s 
are  A  Tieatm  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (1847).  and  Thsraperiticsand  Pharmacology  (1856). 

WOOD,  James,  1740-1818,  b.  Va. ;  a  delegate  to  the  Virgmia  convention  of  1776. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  col.  in  the  Virginia  militia.  He  was  afterward  Heat, 
gov.  of  Virginia,  served  on  the  executive  council  and  was  gov.,  1796-99.  He  was  a  son 
of  col.  James  who  founded  the  town  of  Winchester.    Wood  co.  was  named  from  him. 

WOOD,  Jakes  Frederick,  b.  Philadelphia,  1818;  educated  in  England;  from  1827  to 
1837  resided  in  Cincinnati  and  was  a  bank  officer.  In  1837  he  went  to  Kome,  studied  for 
the  priesthood  for  seven  years  and  then  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  became  assistant 
rector  in  the  cathedral.  In  1857  he  was  consecrated  coa<iJutor-bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
«nd  in  1860  succeeded  to  the  bishopric.  He  visited  Rome  several  times  and  attended 
the  Vatican  council  of  1869.  In  1875  he  was  consecratctl  archbishop  of  the  new^  created 
see  of  Philadelphia. 

WOOD,  JdBN  Gborob,  b.  London,  1814,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained  in  the 
chui-eh  of  Enffland.  He  has  written  several  popular  works  on  zoology,  such  as  a  Piopu 
lar  Natural  History;  and  Sketches  and  A  necdotes  of  Animal  Life,  Among  his  other  -works 
are  Homss  without  Hands;  Insect  Life;  Natural  History  of  Man;  Natural  Historjf^  his 
principal  work;  Man  and  Beast;  and  Insects  Abroad, 

WOOD,  Robert,  1716-71,  b.  Meath,  Ireland;  educated  at  Oxford,  traveled  exten 
sively  in  Europe,  and  in  1750  made  valuable  archseologiciU  explorations  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  He  published  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra;  The  Ruins  of  Balbec;  and  an  essay 
on  the  Original  Oeniuiand  Writings  of  Homer, 

WOOD,  Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  Ky.,  1828;  appointed  to  the  topographical  engineem 
after  graduating  at  West  Point  m  1845.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  after- 
ward stationed  on  the  Texan  frontier.  In  1863,  at  the  head  of  the  6th  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio,  he  was  at  Shiloh  and  Perrysville,  and  was  wounded  at  Stone  river.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  the  21st  corps,  in  the  Tennessee  campaign  in  1868,  and  wa^  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  Missionary  Ridge  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  4th 
corps,  was  at  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  commanded  the  4th  corps  in  the  campaign 
against  Hood  in  Tennessee.    He  resigi.ed  with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  in  1869. 

WOOD,  William  Maxwell,  1809-80:  b.  Baltimore,  entering  the  navy  as  assistant 
surgeon,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  1888,  was  fleet  surgeon  to  the  Pacific  sqiuuiron 
1844-46,  and  to  the  north  Atlantic  squadron,  1861-65.  He  became  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  navy  department  in  1870,  was  appointed  suzgeon-gen. 
in  1871,  and  retired  in  1872.    He  has  published  several  books  of  travel. 

WOOD  AND  WOOBT  FIB£B.  The  hard  and  compact  or  tough  and  fibrous  parts  of 
plants  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  vascular  tissue  (q.v.),  whicii,  when 
compact  is  wood.  It  exists  chiefl}'^  in  the  stems,  frequently  in  the  roots,  and  also  in  tlie 
inner  bark  of  exogenous  plants,  whi^'h  yields  many  of  the  most  valuable  fibers  used  in 
the  arts,  and  in  the  midrib  and  veins  of  leaves,  some  very  useful  fibers  being  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  endogcns.  See  Fiber.  Annual  plants  contain  little  or  no  woody 
fiber,  being  composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue  (q.v.),  which  also  forms  great  part  of 
many  herlMu^ous  perennials  and  of  all  plants  in  a  very  young  state.  ^  Woody  fiber  eoa 
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ists  of  elongated  cells  tapering  to  both  extremities,  lying  close  together,  and  overlapping 
me  another,  st^mctimes  much  elongated  into  lubes.  Wood  is  entirely  made  up  of  cells 
)f  this  kind,  permeated  in  exogenous  plants  by  medullary  rays.  The  cells  of  woody 
Ibre  have  their  walls  thickened  by  successive  layers  of  cellulose  and  lignine,  deposited  in 
licir  interior,  so  that  they  acquire  strength.  In  the  inner  bark  of  exogeas,  woody  fiber 
s  mixed  with  laticiferous  vessels  (see  Latex)  and  cellular  tissue. 

Woody  fiber  has  generally  no  definite  markings  on  the  walls  of  its  cells;  but  these 
;ometimes  appear  as  simple  disks,  or  as  disks  with  smaller  circles  in  the  center.  These 
liskH  are  formed  by  concavities  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  contiguous  cells,  closely 
ipplied  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  lenticular  cavities  between  them,  as  Mr.  Queck£  I 
proved  in  fossil  pine-wood,  in  which  he  separated  lenticular  masses  of  solid  matter  from 
jclwecn  the  disks.  When  the  smaller  circle  appears  in  the  center  of  the  disks,  the  woody 
ii  sue  is  described  as  punctated.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  conifercBy  but  it  is  no:^ 
ibsolutely  distinctive  of  them,  the  same  character  appearin.^  also  in  .<K)me  other  plants, 
is  in  Winter's  bark.  The  small  circle  in  the  center  of  the  disk  is  formed  by  the  mouth 
)f  a  canal,  often  funnel-shaped.  These  canals  or  pores,  connecting  one  cell  with  another, 
ire  supposed  to  give  to  the  wood  of  the  conifei'a  its  peculiar  fitness  for  making  musical 
ustrunients. 

Woody  fiber  is  not  properly  formed  unless  the  leaves  of  plants  are  well  exposed  to 
he  light.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cambium  (q.  v.)  performs  an  important  part  in  the 
'orniation  of  wood.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  vegetable  physi- 
)lo.i^ists,  however,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  formation.  Two  principal  theories  have  long 
lad  and  still  have  their  advocates— the  hoiizontalwnd.  vertical  theories.  According  to  the 
ormer— supported  by  Duhamel,  Dccandolle,  Schleiden,  Mirbel,  Naudin,  Heufrey,  etc. 
—the  wood  of  trees  is  formed  by  horizontal  extension  from  the  stem  or  from  the  bark, 
)r  from  both,  for  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  these  particulars.     Accordiu'j 

0  the  latter— supported  by  Knight,  Petit-Thouars,  Gaudichaud,  Lindley,  etc.— the  wood 
s  developed  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  leaves,  every  bud  being,  as  the  elder  Darwin 
ong  ago  maintained,  an  embryo  plant  sending  leaves  upward  and  roots  downward. 

Wood  is  not  only  valuable  as  timber  (q.v.),  but  for  fuel,  being  the  chief  fuel  used  in 
nnny  parts  of  the  world.  To  woody  fiber  we  are  indebted  also  for  great  part  of  our 
'ordage  and  textile  fabrics,  including  the  very  finest  of  them,  as  muslin  and  lace, 
deduced  to  pulp,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

A  kind  of  factitious  or  artificial  wood,  used  for  making  ornamented  articles,  has 
Tcenlly  been  invented  in  France.  It  is  called  hois  dure.  It  is  formed  of  sawdust, 
leateii  to  a  high  temperature,  and  subjected  to  very  great  pressure.  Its  compactness 
,11  d  hardness  exceed  those  of  wood  itself.  Another  kind  is  made  by  mixing  blood  with 
fiwdust,  and  compressing.  Some  kinds  of  costly  wood  are  also  imitated  by  mixing 
hv\v  sawdust  with  glue,  and  casting  the  mixture  into  the  desired  shape  in  molds. 

WOOS'BIKE.     See  Honbysucille. 

WOOD'BBIDGE,  a  market-t.  and  river-port  of  Suffolk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
)ol)en,  which  here  expands  into  an  estuary,  11  m.  from  the  sea,  and  8  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ip.s- 
/ich.  Vessels  of  120  tons  can  reach  the  town.  There  are  a  custom-house,  a  bonding 
/:irehou«^e,  and  docks  in  which  ship-building  is  carried  on.  The  church  is  a  striking 
(lifice  of  black  flint  and  freestone,  with  a  magnificent  tower.  There  is  also  a  richly 
iidowed  charity  which  supports  an  excellent  and  well  conducted  grammar-school,  com- 
lodious  and  estensive  alms-houses,  a  public  dispensjiiy  and  librarv.  Cora,  fiour,  and 
lalt  are  exported.  In  1877,  878  bhips,  of  41,670  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  Pop.  *71, 
.403. 

WOODBURY,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  having  the  Missouri  and 
ioux  rivers  for  its  w.  Iwundary,  drained  by  the  Little  Sioux  and  other  rivers;  870  sq.m. ; 
op.  '80,  14.997—11,953  of  American  birth,  208  colored.  Co.  seat,  Sioux  City. 

WOODBURY.  Daniel  Phineas,  1812-64;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  West  Point,18S6: 
n\s  commissioned  in  the  artillery,  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  engineer  corps.  lie 
^as  employed  in  constructing  fortifications  in  the  west  and  at  Tortugas  end  Key  West. 
II TS61  he  did  valuable  service  in  fortifying  Washington  and  in  the  engineering  works  of 
le  Potomac  army;  and  later  in  the  war  was  in  gruit  part  superintendent  of  the 
nginceringoperatims  against  Yorktown  and  Richmond.  He  was  made  brig.cen.  for 
allantry  in  throwing  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock  in  face  of  the  enemy.  In  1868 
c  was  made  commandant  of  Key  West  and  there  died  from  yellow  fever. 

WOODBURY,  Isaac  Beverly,  1819-58;  b.  Mass.;  studied  mwAc,  became  awell- 
nown  composer,  and  compiled  the  Anthem,  Dulcimer,  Gythara,  and  the  New  Lute  oj 
'ion,  all  collections  of  church  music.  He  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Musieai 
leview  and  the  Musical  Pioneer,  both  published  in  New  York. 

WOODBURY,  Levi,  1789-1851;  b.  N.  II.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1809, 
rid  was  called  t©  the  bar  in  1812.  For  the  next  4  yrars  he  practiced  his  profession  at 
ranccstovvn,  N.  H.  In  1816  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  state  senate,  and  near  the  close 
f  the  ;  car  he  received  an  appointment  as  judge  of  the  state  superior  court.     He  settled 

1  Portsmouth  in  1819,  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1823,  and  in  1825  was  speaker 
I  the  lower  house  of  the  legis*1ature.    The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  U.S.  senator.   At 
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the  expiration  of  his  term,  Jackson  called  him  to  tlie  cahinet  as  secretary  of  the  navj. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  department  in  1834.  and  remained  there  till  the  whigs 
came  into  power  in  1841.  In  tliat  year  he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1846,  to  accept  tlie  place  of  an  jvssociate  justice  of  the  U.S.  supreme 
court,  succeeding  Joseph  Story.  His  jPolitieal,  Juduiial,  and  Literary  Wriiingt  were 
published  in  1852.    He  was  among  the  ablest  democratic  statesmen. 

WOODBTTBT  PS0CES8.     See  Positiyb  PBiNTiHa. 

WOOD-CABTIHO  is  probably  the  oldest  branch  of  art.  Apparently  the  first  weapon 
was  a  club,  and  the  first  attempt  at  decoration  was  some  scratching  or  carving  on  it. 
Amonj^  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  it  was  much  practiced.  As  a  brancii  (if 
Christian  art  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  attained  a  high  development  in  the  15Ui 
century.  It  greatly  declined  during  the  last  century,  but  luis  a^in  revived,  and  prom- 
ises to  attain  great  importance.  The  wood-carvers  of  Great  Britain  have  shown  great 
capabilities,  but  hitherto  have  lavished  too  much  care  upon  fineness  of  finish  rather  than 
on  the  artistic  excellence  of  their  designs. 

WOOD-CHABCOAL  is  the  most  important,  although  not  the  purest,  kind  of  charcoal. 
Wood  consists  of  cjU'bon,  hj^drogen,  and  oxygen,  the  hist  two  being  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,'^it  Iwirns  completely  away,  with  the  exeep 
tion  of  a  small  white  ash;  but  if  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  only  the  more  volatile 
matters  burn  away,  and  most  of  the  carbon  remains.  This  is  thj  principle  of  the  proc 
ess  of  charcoal  burning  in  countries  where  wood  is  abundant,  as,  for  example,  in  tLe 
Harz  mountains.  "A  number  of  billets  of  wood  are  built  up  vertically  in  two  or  three 
rows  into  a  large  conical  heap,  which  is  covered  over  with  turf  or  moistened  charcoal- 
ash,  holes  beinff  left  at  the  bottom  for  the  air  to  get  in.  A  hollow  space  is  also  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  heap,  to  serve  as  a  flue  for  the  gaseous  matters  which  are  evolved. 
The  heap  is  set  on  fire  by  throwing  burning  pieces  of  wood  into  the  central  opening,  near 
the  top  of  which,  however,  a  kind  of  grate,  made  of  billets  of  wood,  is  placed,  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  fuel  from  falling  at  once  to  the  bottom.  The  combustion  then  nro- 
coeds  gradually  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  from  the  center  to  the  outside  of^tbe 
heap;  and  as  the  central  portions  bum  away,  fresh  wood  is  continually  thrown  in  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  keep  the  heap  quite  full.  The  appeartmce  of  the  smoke  shows  how  the 
combustion  is  proceeding:  when  it  is  going  on  properly,  the  smoke  is  thick  and  while; 
if  it  becomes  thin,  and  especially  If  a  blue  flame  appears,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  wood  is 
burning  away  too  fast,  and  the  combustion  must  then  be  checked,  by  partially  stopping 
tip  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  or  by  heaping  fresh  ashes  on  tlie  top  and  sides,  and  pres^siiig 
them  down  well,  so  as  to  diminish  the  draught.  As  soon  as  the  combustion  is  com 
pleted,  the  heap  is  completely  covered  with  turf  or  ashes,  and  left  to  cool  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  portions  still  hot  are  cooled  by  throwing 
water  or  sand  upon  them:  100  parts  of  wood  yield  on  tne  average  from  61  to  65  parts 
by  measure,  or  24  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal." — Watts's  Dicticmary  of  Chemittry^  vol.  L 
p.  759.  The  charcoal  thus  prepared  is  the  best  suited  for  fuel.  In  England,  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  drv  distillation  of  wood  in  cast-iron  cylinder?, 
for  the  preparation  of  crude  acetic  acid.  The  charcoal  thus  prepared  is  preferable  for 
making  gunpowder,  but  is  inferior  for  other  purposes.  A  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal  of 
a  reddish-brown  color,  and  hence  termed  charboti  rovx,  is  prepared  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  gunpowder  used  for  sporting  purposes,  by  subjecting  wood  in  iron 
cylinders  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
I^o\vder  made  with  this  charcoal  absorbs  moisture  more  rapidl}*^  than  ordinary  gun- 
l)owder. 

The  general  properties  of  wood-charcoal  are,  that  it  is  black  and  brittle,  and  retains 
the  form  of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  infusible  and 
non-volatile  in  the  most  intense  heat;  its  power  of  condensing  gases  is  noticed  in  the 
article  on  that  subject;  and  from  its  power  of  destroying  bad  smells,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  possessing  considerable  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  f  r(>quent]y  stated  that 
charcoal  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  ttut  a  good  conauctor  of  electricity ;  these  properties 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  the*  lighter  wood,  such  as  willow,  yielding  a 
porous  charcoal,  with  little  power  of  conducting  heat  or  electricity;  while  boxwood 
yields  a  very  compact  charcoal,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of.  heat  and  electricity,  and 
IS  admirably  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  electric  ligiit.  Charcoal  never  consists 
entirely  of  pure  carbon,  the  degree  of  purity  varying  directly  with  the  temperature: 
thus,  charcoal  charred  at  480*^  contains  65  per  cent  of  carbon,  while  that  charred  at  7oO' 
contains  80,  and  that  charred  at  2,780°  contains  96;  but  the  loss  of  charcoal  occasioned 
by  these  high  temperatures  is  very  great,  the  three  percentages  of  charcoal  correspond- 
ing to  these  temperatures  being  50,  20,  and  15. 

The  uses  of  wood-charcoal  are  numerous  and  extensive.  It  is  very  largely  employed 
as  a  fuel,  taking  the  same  place  in  many  countries  that  coal  occupies  here.  Froni  its 
being  proof  a^inst  all  ordinary  chemical  agencies,  "a  superficial  charring  is  frcc^uenily 
resorted  to,  with  the  view  to  protect  wood  from  decay,  as  in  the  case  of  piles  which  are 
driven  into  mud  or  into  the  beds  of  rivers  to  serve  as  foundations.  For  the  ssinie 
roa.<«on,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  char  the  interior  of  tubs  and  casks  destined  to  hold 
liquids." — Miller's  Inorganic  CJiemi^try  3d  ed.  p.  77.    In  a  finely -divided  state,  it  is  com- 
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moDlr  re^jarded,  as  has  been  already  stated,  as  an  antiseptic;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  offensiye  effluyia  from  animal  matter  in  an  advancea  stage  of  putrefaction  disappear 
vhen  the  putrefying  substance  is  coyered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal;  but  in  reality  the 
decay  goes  on,  without  the  emission  of  any  odor,  till  at  length  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
is  dissipated  as  carbonic  acid  eas,  and  the  hydroeen  as  water,  while  the  nitrogen  remains 
as  nitric  acid.  For  these  explanations  we  are  inaebted  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  has  shown 
that  the  action  consists  in  a  rapid  process  of  oxidation,  dependent  upon  the  power  which 
HDcly-diyided  charcoal  possesses  of  condensing  oxygen.  In  a  finely -diyided  state,  char- 
coal not  only  condenses  ^ases  to  a  marvelous  extent,  but'has  the  power  of  absorbing 
colorlnormatters,  bitter  principles,  etc. ;  and  hence  it  is  cf  extensive  use  in  the  labora- 
tory. From  the  rapidity  of  its  absorbing  action,  "Stenhouse  has  proposed  to  use  a 
respirator  filled  with  charcoal  to  protect  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  an  infected  atmos- 
phere; and  the  employment  of  trays  of  powdered  wood-charcoal  in  dissecting-rooms,  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  situations  where  putrescent  animal  matter  is  present,  is 
found  to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  sweetening  the  atmosphere,  by  absorbing 
and  decomposing  the  offensive  gases.  These  properties  render  cnarcoal  a  valuable 
material  in  the  construction  of  fifters,  not  only  for  decolorizing  purposes,  but  likewise 
for  assisting  in  purifying  water  for  domestic  use.  It  is  now  also  employed  most  success- 
fully to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  vapors  at  the  ventilating  openings  of  the  sewers,  as 
it  allows  the  free  passage  of  air,  but  condenses  the  offensive  effluvia  in  its  pores,  where  they 
are  destroyed  by  a  process  of  oxidation. — Miller,  op,  cit,  p.  78.  Besides  its  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it  has  many  applications  in  the  arts.  In  medicine,  it  ia 
at  present  chiefly  used  to  destroy  fetor;  for  which  purpose  it  is  applied  in  tlie  form  of 
powder  or  poultice  to  gangrenous  sores,  phagedenic  ulcers,  etc.;  it  is  also  largely 
employed  in  tooth-powders,  as  by  its  mechanical  action  it  remoyes  incrustations,  while 
by  Its  chemical  action  it  destroys  fetor  of  the  breath.  In  indigestion,  accompanied  by 
much  flatulence,  it  may  be  giyen  in  doses  of  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  suspended  in 
water,  or  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  charcoal-biscuits.  Very  finely  divided 
poplar  charcoal  is  regarded  as  the  best  for  medicinal  uses. 

WOOIKOHAT,  Laniii$  rutUvs,  a  bird  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  not  a  species 
of  chat,  but  of  shrike  (q.y.).  Its  whole  length  is  about  74^  inches.  The  upper  parts  are 
mostly  black,  the  under  ptuts  white;  but  there  is  a  white  spot  on  the  wing  when  closed, 
and  other  small  portions  of  the  wing-feathers  are  white,  as  well  as  the  outer  tail-feathers, 
and  there  is  a  narrow  streak  of  white  above  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side;  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  rich  chestnut  red.  The  woodchat  is  a  rare  bird  in 
Britain,  but  is  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
African  bird,  being  found  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cape  of  Gk>oa  Hope.  In 
Europe  it  appears  only  as  a  summer  visitant,  but  in  Africa  it  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

WOOD'CHVCK,  Aretomysmanax,  a  species  of  marmot  (q.y.),  inhabiting  North  America, 
from  Hudson's  bay  to  South  Carolina.  It  is  from  IS  to  18  in.  long,  blackish  or  grizzled 
above,  chestnut-red  below;  the  form  thick,  the  head  broad  and  flat,  with  almost  no 
apparent  neck,  the  legs  short  and  thick,  the  feet  large,  the  tail  bushy.  The  hair  is 
raliter  soft,  the  whiskers  long  and  stout.  This  animal  digs  deep  holes  in  fields,  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  or  under  rocks  in  woods;  its  burrow  slants  upward,  so  lliat  water  n^ay 
not  enter,  and  within  are  seyeral  compartments.  It  passes  the  winter  in  the  burrow,  in 
a  lethargic  state.  The  food  of  the  woodchuck  is  vegetable,  and  it  is  particularly 
destructive  to  crops  of  red  cloyer.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  fed  on  bread,  milk, 
and  vegetables.  It  fights  successfully  with  a  dog  of  equal  size.  The  name  of  ground- 
hog  is  sometimes  popularly  given  to  It.    Its  fiesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  rank. 

WOOD'COCX,  the  popular  name  of  certain  birds  commonly  regarded  as  of  the  same 
genns  with  the  snipes  (q.y.}t  but  of  more  bulky  form  than  the  true  snipes,  and  having 
shorter  and  stronger  legs.  The  Common  Woodcock  {scolopax  ru^ti^la),  well  known  as 
a  game-bird  in  Britain,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  is  found  also  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  n.  ci  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  birds  of  Japan.  It  is  only  a 
winter  yisitant  of  most  parts  of  Britain,  yery  rarely  breeding  in  England,  but  it  more 
frequently  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  summer  haunts  are  chiefly  the 
pine-forests  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but  in  summer  it  inhabits  higher 
and  drier  ground  than  in  win^^r,  when  it  is  chiefiy  to  be  found  in  moist  woods  and 
swamps,  seeking  for  worms,  ;>Qails,  and  slugs  as  food,  boring  with  its  long  bill  in  the 
soft  ground,  llie  quantity  of  food  which  it  deyours  is  very  great;  a  single  woodcock 
has  Seen  known  to  consume  in  a  night  more  earth-worms  than  half  filled  a  garden-pot  of 
moderate  size.  The  woodcock  is  about  18  in.  in  length;  the  upper  parts  varieawith 
i^ddy,  yellowish,  and  ash  color,  finely  intermingled,  and  marked  by  large  black  spots,  the 
lower  parts  yellowish-red,  with  brown  zigzag  lines;  the  quills  striped  with  red  and  black 
on  the  outer  edge;  the  tail-feathers  tippea  with  gray  above  and  white  below.  The 
female  is :  ather  stouter  and  larger  than  the  male,  and  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  14 
or  15  ounces.  A  woodcock  of  27  ounces  is  on  record.  The  woodcock  makes  its  nest  m 
warm^  dry  situations,  on  the  ground,  of  dead  leaves  loosely  laid  together.  It  lays  only 
three  or  four  eggs  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color.  As  woodcocks  usually 
breed  in  yery  Sy  situations  m  the  recesses  of  thick  woods,  the  young  ones  would  be  p 
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left  to  starve  but  for  the  peculiar  adaptation  which  enables  the  parent  to  transport  tbenn 
to  moist  feeding-grounds.  It  was  long  believed  tliat  the  female  woodcock  used  onl^ 
her  feet  for  carrymg  her  yonns  from  place  to  place;  but  Mr.  Charles  8t.  John,  inhi» 
^aiurcU  History  ana  Sport  in  Moray,  says,  that  from  dose  observation  he  found  "  the 
old  woodcock  carries  her  voung,  even  when  larger  than  a  snipe,  not  in  her  claws,  which 
seem  quite  incapable  of  holding  up  any  weight,  but  by  clasping  the  little  bird  tightl  v 
between  her  tliiglis,  and  so  holding  it  tight  toward  her  own  body."  The  woodcock 
feeds  chiefly  by  night.  Grea(  nunioers  sometimes  appear  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  in 
their  migrations.  Besides  falling  to  the  gun  of  the  sportsman,  they  arc  sometimes 
caught  by  nets  placed  in  the  tracks  or  open  glades  in  woods,  by  which  they  proceed 
from  their  retreats  to  their  feeding-grounds,  and  by  nooses  or  spring  set  about  the 
places  which  they  frequent. — The  Amebican  Woodcock  {seolopax  or  pJalohda  mi/t^r)  is  a 
smaller  bird  than  ^e  woodcock  of  Europe,  being  only  about  11  in.  long;  very  similar 
in  plumage  and  habits.  Three  transverse  black  bands' mark  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

WOOD  DUCK,  or  Summer  Duck,  the  aciv«|M»7i«»,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  members 
of  the  duck  family  {antUida).  It  is  about  20  in.  in  length;  bill  shorter  than  head,  bi^ 
at  the  base,  nail  very  large  and  hooked,  lamell»  broad  and  distant,  nostrils  large  and 
open;  tail  truncate  at  tip;  head  green,  glossed  witli  purple;  jugulum  and  sides  of  tail 
purple;  under  parts  white;  sides  yellowish,  banded  with  black;  piimaries silver  white  at 
the  tips.  It  ranges  over  most  of  North  America,  being  permanent  in  the  warmer 
regions,  but  only  visiting  the  northm  parts  in  summer,  wh^oo  often  called  *' summer 
duck."  It  usually  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  whence  its  name  **  wood  duck.'* 
It  frequents  deep,  muddy,  solitary  creeks  and  ponds  in  tlie  interior.  It  umially  lives 
in  pairs,  and  there  is  rarely  more .  than  tliree  or  four  in  a  flock  (Wilson).  It  feleds  on 
ftcorns,  wild  seeds,  and  insects.     Its  flcsli  is  much  like  that  of  the  "  red-head  *'  dock. 

WOOB-EHGBAYIHG,  or  XYIOQBAPHT,  the  art  of  engraving  designs  on  wood,  diifen 
from  copper  and  steel-plate  engraving  by  having  the  parts  intended  to  print  on  the 
paper,  in  reUef.  While  plaU$  are  primed  from  the  ei^graved  lines  by  a  laborious  and 
necessarily  slow  process  (see  ^NORiLYiNG),  wood-engravings,  having  the  object  to  be 
represented  on  the  surface,  in  the  manner  of  a  type,  may  be  printed  along  with  the  mat- 
ter it  is  intended  to  illustrate  in  the  ordinary  printing-madiine.  This,  of  course^  is  an 
important  point  in  the  illustxation  of  books,  on  the  grounds  of  cheapness  and  expeditioo. 
Axiother  aavantage  wood-engravings  possess  is,  that  they  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
by  means  of  the  stereotype  (q.v.)  and  electrotype  (q.v.)  processes. 

The  invention  of  wood-engruving,  like  that  of  ^npowder,  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Chinese,  whose  books  have  certainly  been  printed  from  engnivcd  wood-blocks  for  ages. 
It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  the  art  of  cutting  figures  in  relief,  and  printing  impres- 
sions on  them  on  paper,  was  known  and  practiced  by  that  nation  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  the  renowned  emperor  Wu-Wang  (1130  n.c.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  wood-stamps 
;were  used  by  the  ancient  Egvptians  and  Romans  for  stamping  bricks  and  other  articles 
of  clay;  anu  that  wood  and  metal  stamps  of  monograms,  etc.,  were  used  in  various 
European  countries,  for  attesting  deeds  and  other  documents,  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  the  ability  to  write  was  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  even  for  princes.  It  is 
not,  howcv3r,  until  the  beginning  of  the  X5th  c.  that  we  find  any  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  wood-engraving,  as  we  now  understand  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  iisod  ia 
Germany  at  thut  lime  for  printing  playing-cards  and  figures  of  saints.  The  earliest 
print  of  which  any  certain  information  can  be  obtained  is  in  the  collection  of  earl 
Spencer.  It  was  aiscovered  in  one  of.  the  most  ancient  convents  of  Germany— the  Char- 
treuse of  Buxheim,  near  Menimin^cn  in  Bavaria — pasted  within  the  cover  of  a  Latin  H.8. ; 
it  represents  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  across  the  sea,  and  is  dated  14^ 
It  is  a  work  of  some  merit,  notwitlistanding  its  apparent  roughness;  the  infant  Saviour 
and  the  drapery  of  the  saint  being  drawn  with  consiaerjible  skill  and  vigor.  The  inscription 
at  the  bottom  has  been  thus  translated:  "  In  whichever  day  thou  seest  the  likeness  of  St. 
Christopher,  in  that  same  day  thou  wilt,  at  least,  from  death  no  evil  blow  incur — 142S.*' 
Shortly  afterward,  a  series  of  books,  printed  entirely  from  wood-engravings,  called  block 
books,  were  issued.  They  consisted  principally  of  religious  subjects,  with  short  descrip- 
tions engraved  on  the  same  block.  The  most  important  of  them  were  the  Apoealypm^  tui 
nUtona  Sunetl  Johannis;  the  Ilistoria  Vtrginiti  ex  Caniieo  Oantioorum;  and  the  BSka  Pan- 
perum,  the  last  containing  representations  of  some  of  the  prhicipal  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  explanatory  texts.  The  illustrations,  of  whichMr.  Jackson, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  History  arid  Practiee  of  Wood-engra/cing,  gives  an  elaborate  account  and 
several  specimens,  seem  to  be  drawn  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  perspective  and  pro- 
portion, but  bear  evidence  of  the  draperies,  and  hands  and  faces,  havine  been  carefully 
studied.  One  of  the  cuts  in  the  ApocaZypsiB  represents  St.  John  preachine  to  three  men 
and  a  woman,  with  the  Inscription,  Conversi  ab  idoUs,  per  predieaUonem  bead  Jftkannii 
Drunana  et  eeteri  fBy  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  Drueiana  and  others  are  withdrawn 
from  their  idols).  Fig.  1,  from  the  B&iUa  Pauperum,  is  curious  as  showing  the  general 
manner  of  representing  the  creation  of  Eve  during  Che  15th  c,  the  same  subject  fre- 
quently occurring  previous  to  1500.  Both  have  the  appearance  of  careful  arawin^ 
"spoiled  in  the  engraving."    Previous  to  the  invention  of  movable  types,  whole  books 
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of  text  were  ako  engraved  on  wood,  and  the  impressions  had  evidently  l)ct'n  taken  by 
rUNnng  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  steady  pressure,  as  in  the  pr luting- press^ 
the  ink  used  bein^  some  kind  of  distexnper  color. 

The  Psalter  printed  by  Faust  and  Sch5ffer  at  Hentz  in  1457  (see  Guttenbebg),  is 
illustrated  with  initial  letters  engraved  on  wood*  and  printed  in  two  colors,  blue  and 
r^  which  Mr.  Jaokson  considers  *'  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment which  tlie  united  eftorts  of  the  wood-engraver  and  the  pressman  have  produced. 
They  have  been  imitated  in  modern  times,  but  not  excelled."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
although  printed  upward  of  400  years  ago,  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  colors  remain 
unimpaired. 

As  printing  spread,  the  publication  of  iQustrated  books  became  general  in  Germany 
and  Italv,  ana  reached. England  in  1476;  in  which  year  Caxton  (q.vj  published  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  Game  ana  Playe  of  the  Chease,  with  figures  of  the  different  pieces.  They 
are  verv  rude,  compared  with  the  earlier  German  worcs.  An  engraving  known  as  the 
"Knight,"  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  wood-en  savings  executed  m  this  country; 
several  works  followed,  all,  however,  in  the  same  rude  manner.  The  first  attempt  at 
something  finer  than  simple  lines  appears  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  Latin  edition  of  J^rey- 
denbach's  TraveU^  printed  at  Mentz  by  Erhard  Beuwich,  1486.  It  is  by  an  unknown 
artist,  and  is  an  elaborate  and  really  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art.  It  is  also 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  engraving  mtroducing  crofa-Jiatchmg  to  represent  dark 
shadows.  The  JSypneroUnnacl\ia  PdUpMi,  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  in  1499,  is  worthy 
of  mention  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  designs,  which  have  been  ascribed  by  some 
authorities  to  Raphael,  and  by  others  to  Mantegna.  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c., 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving  was  accomplished  by  the  genius  of 
Albert  D&rer.  His  productions  exhibit  not  only  correct  drawii^,  but  a  knowledge  of 
composition  and  light  and  shade,  and  attention  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  which,  with 
the  judicious  introduction  of  subordinate  objects,  elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  finished 
pictures.  Dtlrer,  however,  in  common  with  most  of  the  German  artists  of  his  day,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  propriety  of  costume  in  his  religious  subjects;  one  of  his 
drawings  in  the  Hiftory  of  tli^  Virgin  (1511),  for  instance,  representing  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  shows  the  interior  of  a  German  burgomaster^s  house  of  his  own  day,  with  a  num- 
ber of  gossips  drinking  from  flagons,  and  otherwise  enloyinff  themselves.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  probability  of  DCLrer  having  also  engraned  his 
drawings.  Most  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  including  Bartsch,  Jackson,  and  • 
Firmin  I)idot,  agree  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  speaks  with  the  experience  of 
a  practical  engraver,  says:  *'ln  most  of  the  wood-cuts  supposed  to  have  been  engraved 
by  Albert  DUrer,  we  'find  cross-hatching  freely  introduced;  the  readiest  mode  of 
producing  effect  to  an  artist  drawing  on  wood  with  a  pen  or  a  black-lead  pencil,  but 
which,  to  the  wood-engraver,  is  attended  with  considerable  labor.  Had  Albert  DUrer 
engraved  his  own  designs,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  endeavored  to 
attain  his  object  by  means  which  were  easier  of  execution."  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Dt^BSB  for  an  account  of  some  of  his  numerous  works.  The  best  of  DUrei's 
contemporaiT  artists  on  wood  were  the  painters,  Hans  Burgkmair  (q.v.),  Lucas  Cranach 
(q.v.),  and  Hans  SchftufSein.  A  series  of  works  projected  by  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
including  Ttie  Adventurer  of  Sir  iheurdank,  The  Wue  King,  The  Triumphs  of  Maximil- 
ian, etc.,  were  illustrated  by  these  artists;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Dllrer. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c,  the  publication  of  books  illustrated  with  wood, 
engravings  still  increased,  and  prevail^Ml  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  other  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  present  day.  The  superiority  of  talent,  both  in  drawing  and 
engraving,  however,  still  remained  with  tne  Germans.  In  France,  although  their 
figure-subjects  were  Inferior  to  those  of  their  German  neighbors,  their  ornamental  bor- 
ders in  prayer-books^  etc.,  of  which  a  great  number  were  printed  at  this  time,  were 
extreme^  bleautiful.  In  Italy  and  England  the  art  was  venr  far  behind.  The  most 
remarkable  work  published  at  this  time  was  the  Dance  (tf  Death  (q.v.),  issued  at  Lyon  in 
1538.  The  original  edition  of  this  curious  work  contained  41  engravinn,  representing 
the  struggle  between  Death,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  ana  different  indi- 
viduals, such  as  the  pope,  the  emperor,  a  judge,  monk,  doctor,  duchess,  old  man,  etc. 
The  drawings,  which  are  characterized  by  great  vigor  and  skill,  are  generally  understood 
to  have  been  executed  by  Hans  Holbein  (q.v.);  but  whether  he  also  engraved  them,  as 
has  been  alleged,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, the  art  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Italy,  where  some  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Germany  were  equaled,  if  not  excelled.  In  England,  it  did  not  make  much 
progress.  John  Daye  published  almost  the  only  illustrated  books  of  the  time,  notably 
queen  Elizabeth's  prayer-book,  which  contains  a  tolerably  well-executed  portrait  of  her 
majesty.  There  is  no  certain  knowledge  about  any  of  the  artists  or  engravers,  although 
John  Daye  Is  supposed  to  have  engraved  some  of  his  cuts  himself.  At  this  time  al^, 
the  practice  of  printing  wood-engravings  in  colors  from  different  blocks  became  some- 
what common,  although  the  attention  of  artists  in  that  line  was  mostly  confined  to  orna- 
mental subjects.  From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  the  decline  of  wood-engraving  may 
be  dated;  Germany,  the  cradle  of  the  art,  boin^  the  first  to  forsake  it;  the  only  works 
worthy  of  notice  were  a  series  of  blocks  on  various  subjects — designed  by  Habens,  and 
engraved  by  Christopher  Jegher  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  best  wood-engravera  of  tibat 
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period— some  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  From  this  time  the  art  fell  into  a  state  of 
great  neglect,  not,  apparently,  lor  want  of  engravers,  for  wood-cuts  of  a  certain  kind 
were  always  produced,  but  for  want  of  artists  able,  or  willing,  to  make  drawings  worthy 
of  preservation. 

Nothing  particularly  deserving  of  notice  occurred  until  1706,  when  John  Michael 
Papillon,  an  enthusiastic  professor  of  the  art  in  France,  published  an  elaborate  historr 
of  tiie  subject  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance.  But  ft 
was  not  until  the  genius  of  Thomas  Bewick  <q.v.)  was  brought  to  bear  on  it,  that  wood- 
engraving  received  that  impetus  which  has  made  it  what  it  now  is— one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  illustrative  arts.  Bewick's  most  important  works  are  his  Histories €fBri(' 
ish  Quadrupeds  (1790)  and  British  Birds  (1804);  all  the  quadrupeds,  and  almost  all  the  birds 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself.  The  birds  especially  are  executed  with  a  tmth- 
f  ulness  and  skill  which  has  rarely  ever  been  equaled.  These  works  ate  also  famous  for 
their  collection  of  tail-pieces,  which  display  an  infinite  amount  of  humor  and  pathos. 
One  of  them — a  poor  ewe,  in  the  starvation  of  winter,  picking  at  an  old  broom  in  front 
of  a  ruined  cot— represents  a  scene,  trifling  as  it  seems,  whicn  tells  a  woful  talc  of  suf- 
ferinff.  He  entirely  abandoned  the  elaborate  system  of  "cross-hatching"  which  p^^ 
vailed  so  much  in  the  works  of  the  older  engravers,  and  produced  bis  light  and  shade 
by  the  simplest  possible  means. 

Since  Bewick's  time,  wood-engraving  has  continued  to  Nourish  without  intermptim. 
He  left  behind  him  several  pupils,  the  most  successful  of  whom  were  Nesbet,  Clenndl 
(who  engraved  some  of  the  tailpieces  in  the  British  Birds),  and  William  Harvey.  Harvey, 
however,  forsook  the  burin  for  the  pencil;  and  his  drawings  illustrating  MiIton*8  Para- 
dise Last,  Thomson's  Seasons,  etc.,  especially  such  as  were  engraved  by  John  Thomson 
(perhaps  the  most  skillful  engraver  that  ever  lived,  and  a  pupil  of  Robert  Bninston.  t 
self-iiiught  engraver),  still  retain  a  flrst-clnss  place  as  specimens  of  wood-engraving.  The 
establishment  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  (1842)  tended  greatly  to  familiarixe  tke 
public  with  the  beauties  of  wood-engravirie.  In  the  pages  of  that  periodical  appeared 
the  first  drawings  on  wood  of  Messrs.  ^hn  Gilbert  and  Birket  Foster.  The  spirited 
figure-subjects  of  the  former,  and  the  exquisite  landscapes  of  the  latter,  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  art  to  the  very  high  place  it  now  occupies  in  Enghind. 

Of  Isitc  years,  the  art  has  also  made  very  great  progress  in  Prance  and  Qennany. 
The  style  of  engraving,  however,  is  quite  different  from  the  English,  so  much  so,  that  a 
practiced  eye  can  distmguish  a  French  wood  cut  at  a  single  glance.  The  professors  of 
the  arts  of  drawing  ana  engraving  on  wood  at  the  present  day  are  so  numeroii?,  and 
their  works  generally  so  well  known,  that  it  would  ife  needless,  even  if  our  space  per- 
mitted, to  attempt  even  to  enumerate  them. 

Pj^acfice  of  Wood-engramng, — ^The  wood  used  for  engraving  is  boxwood,  which  tes 
the  closest  grain  of  any  wood  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  principally  imported  from 
Turkey  for  the  purpose,  as  the  English  box  is  too  small  to  be  much  of  use.  It  is  cnt 
across  the  grain  in  slices,  which  are  dressed  to  the  same  height  as  type,  for  convenieno. 
in  printing.  Inferior  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  American  rock  maple,  pear  tree,  plane- 
tree,  etc.,  are  used  for  coarser  purposes;  and  for  very  large  and  coarse  subjects,  such  s> 
posting-bills,  common  deal  is  used,  and  cut  on  the  side  of  the  wood  with  chisels  and 
gouges.  When  6^A»— as  the  pieces  of  wood  are  termed — are  required  of  a  larger  size 
than  a  few  inches  square,  it  is  necessaiy  to  join  two  or  more  pieces  together,  as  the 
amount  of  sound  wood  to  be  got  out  or  even  a  large  slice  is  extremely  limited.  There 
is,  however,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  limit  to  the  joining  process,  as  Wocks  have 
been  printed  consisting  of  from  50  to  100  pieces.  The  wood  havin*^  been  made  veir 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  sauared  to  the  required  size,  is  prepared  for  the  artist  by 
being  covered  with  a  preparation  of  white  (commonly  water-color  Chinese  white);  th& 
gives  a  very  good  surface  for  the  pencil  to  work  on.  The  subject  is  then  drawn  in  the 
ordinary  waj',  the  tints  being  generally  washed  in  with  India-ink,  and  the  details  filled 
in  with  pencil.  When  the  drawing  is  finished,  it  is  ^vcn  to  the  engraver,  who,  previous 
to  commencing,  carefully  covers  the  block  with  paper,  fastened  round  the  edges  with 
beeswax ;  this  is  necessary  to  avoid  rubbing  the  drawing  out  in  the  process.  As  th< 
engraving  proceeds,  he  gradually  tears  the  paper  off. 

The  tools  or  gravers  necessary  in  wood-engravinff  are  of  three  kinds— vit,  graver* 
proper;  tint-tools;  and  scoopers,  or  cutting-out  tools  w  clean Uff  out  the  larger  pieces 
They  are  arranged  in  different  sizes,  to  suit  the  different  portions  of  the  woik.  Mw« 
engravei*s  use  a  glass  of  sli<jUt  magnif3ring  power,  more  for  the  purpose  of  relievin|r  the 
eyes  from  the  strain  of  fixing  botii  eyes  closely^  on  a  small  object,  than  for  ma^nin*!!!^ 
the  work.  When  gas  or  other  artificial  light  is  used,  a  glass  globe  filled  with  water. 
slightly  tinted  with  blue  (to  neutralize  the  reddish  glare  of  the  light),  is  placed  between 
the  flame  and  the  work;  this  serves  the  double  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  on  the 
block,  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  eyes.  When  the  drawing  is  in  outline,  or  mostly  so, 
the  engraving  is  very  simple;  the  process  consists  of  engraving  a  line  along  each  siae  of 
the  pencil  lines,  which  are,  of  course,  to  be  left  in  relief,  and  afterward  cutting  onl  the 
pieces  between.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  every  part  of  a  woodcut  which  prints 
on  the  paper  is  the  surface  of  the  wood  left  untouched,  and  that  every  white  part  is  cut 
or  hollowed  out.  When  it  is  complicated  with  much  shading,  treea,  etc.,  it  becomes 
much  more  difllcult,  and  brings  into  play  the  artistic  talents  of  the  engraver  to  preserve 
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tbe  proper  shades,  or  tdU/r,  as  itktechDiGallv  termed,  and  texture  of  the  different  objects. 
^H>me  <^ugravers  of  the  present  day  are  celebrated  for  their  power  of  producing  beautiful 
pictures  altogether  by  "graver-work**  from  drawings  made  entirely  with  the  brush. 
Skies  and  flat  tints  are  engraved  with  tint-tools  which,  from  their  shape,  arc  best  adapted 
for  cutting  straight  lines:  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  different  sizes,  the  lines  are 
left  wider  or  closer,  thicker  or  thinner,  as  the  tint  is  wanted  darker  or  lighter.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  tools  are  arranged  in  sizes — i.e.,  those  for  light  tints  are  broader 
at  the  "points  than  those  for  dark  tints,  so  as  to  cut  out  more  white.  Trees,  foregrounds. 
etc. ,  are  cut  with  gravers,  which,  as  thej:  are  like  a  loienge  in  ahiq^  give  nwre  scope  for 
freedom  of  handling. 

Whou  the  drawiug  is  all  engrayed,  a  proof  is  taken  bj  inkiog  the  8urfac«.  gently  with 
printing-ink  on  a  dabber  (a  ball  of  cotton  covered  with  tilk),  and,  a  piece  of  India-paper 
being  laid  on  it,  by  rubbing  the  paper  with  an  instrument  <^ed  a  iurnMef\  untU  it  is 
all  printed.  The  engraver  then  sees  wliat  touching  up  is  required-Hi  light  part  to  be 
softened  here,  a  hard  dark  part  to  be -toned  down  ttore,  etc. — before  it  is  -finished  and 
readv  for  the  printer. 

When  large  blocks  are  to  be  engcaved,  the  pfeces  of  wood  are  joined  with  screw- 
bolts,  and  the  drawing  prepared  in  the  usual  swnner:  after  which  the  pieces  can  be 
taken  separate  for  convenienoe  in  engiavin^,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it 
quicker  nnished,  by  liaving  an  engraver  workins  at  each  piec&<-«  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence in  many  oases,  as,  for  example*  in  tlie  large  engnaivings  in  the  illustrated 
newspapers. 

As  wood-engraving,  however,  is  at  the  best  but  a  slow  process,  it  is  not  sui-prising 
that  manv  attempts  have  beea  made  to  introduce  a  substitute  for  it.  The  point  aimed  at 
is  to  produce  by  some  process  of  etching  (see  £noba.vi27q),  or  otherwise,  an  engraving 
in  relief,  directly  from  tlie  drawing  of  the  artist,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
engraver  at  all.  Many  processoa  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose.  The  only  two 
which  deserve  mention  are  the  grapJio^pe  proce9$  (q.v.),  (ind  jLedch*s  proeetta.  In  the 
former,  the  drawing  is  made  on  finely -prepared  chalk,  with  silica;  this  hardens  the  lines 
drawn»  and  the  soft  parts  are  rubbed  out  with  a  brush,  leavinp;  the  lines  in  relief.  From 
this  a  stereotype  is  taken.  In  Leitch's  process,  the  drawiug  is  transferred  to  stone  like 
an  ordinary  hthograph  (q.v.),  and  a  proof— printed  in  ink  capable  of  resisting  ucid — 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  rolled  zinc,  an4  the  white  parts  bitten  out.  The  drawing  may 
also  be  photographed  directly  on  the  zinc.  This  process  has  been  extensively  applied  to 
the   reproduction  of  maps^    etc.      Compare   articles    Photoq^AFHIO    £jGraiu.viHO^ 
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See  Jackson  and  Chatto's  BUtory  and  Praciicc  of  Wood-engramna  (new  ed.  Lend* 
1661);  Papillon's  Traite  de  la  Oramre  en  .BpM(Pac^s,  1766);  ^T\jac)x%Peintre-grav6ur; 
01116/8  Inquiry  into  ihe  BUtarycf  lEngravit^g  oh  Copper  and  Wood;  Fkmin  Didot,  Estai 
eur  rMiatoire  de  la  grapure  $w:  mie  (1868). 

WOODFORD,  a  co.  in  Central  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Illineils  river  and 
Peoria  lake;  drained  by  Mackinaw  and  Crow  creeks,  590  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  31,630—17,633 
of  American  birth,  ^  eoldred.    Ck>.  teai^  Metamora.  . 

WOODFORD,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky,  having  the  Eenttcky  river  for  its  w.  and 
B.W.  boundary,  drained  by  the  s.  fork  or  Elkhoru  creek;  25Q  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,800 
—11,675  of  American  birth,  5,643  colored.    Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

WOODFORD,  Jahsb  RussBLL,  d.d.(  b.  England,  1830;  graduated  at  Pembroke  col> 
lege,  Cambridge,  1842,  with  high  honors.  He  took  orde^,  held  livings  at  Easton  and 
Kempsford,  became  an  honoiiary  canon  in  Christ-church,  Oxford,  1867,  was  select 
preacher  to  the  university  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  1867,  and  1873,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Ely,  1873.  Dr.  Woodford  has  published  several  ooUections  of  sermons  and 
lectures. 

WOODFORD,  Btbwart  L..  ix.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1885;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
1854;  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1861  was  made  assistant  U.6.  district  attorney.  From 
1862  to  1865  he  served  in  the  army,  reaching  the  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  brifr.gen.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  lleutgov.  of  New  York,  but  4  years  later  was  defeated  when  repub- 
lican candidate  for  gpvemor.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1872-74;  and  in  1877  was 
appointed  U.S.  district  attorney  for  New  York  by  pres.  Hayes,  and  in  1881  was  re-ap- 

S)inted  by  pres.  Garfield.    He  is  an  excellent  speaker  on  political  and  financial  subjects, 
e  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell  university. 

WOODFORD.  WI1J.IAM,  1786-80;  b.  Va.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  he  difr 
tinguished  himself  by  gallant  conduct.  In  1775  he  was  made  col.  of  a  Virginia  regi- 
ment and  had  chief  command  at  the  victory  of  Great  Bridge.  He  was  present  at  Bran- 
iywine  and  at  the  si^^  of  Chariestown  was  taken  prisoner.    . 

WOODHOTJSB,  RoBKBl-.  1778-1827;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  wheit 
he  was  appointed  fellow  la  1798,  prof,  of  mathematics  in  1820,  prof,  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  1822,  and  director  of  the  observatory  in  1824.  Among' hi$ 
works  which  had  much  influence  on  mathematical  studies  are  Plane  and  Spherical  Triff'' 
vnometry  (1809),  and  A  Treatise  on  Aetronamy  (1818-28).  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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WOODHULL,  Nathaniel,  1722-^;  b.  N.  Y.;  a  soldier  in  tlie  French  war.  1755-<8. 
and  col.  of  a  regiment  in  Amlierst's  army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N".  Y.  l^is- 
laiurc,  1769-76,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  patriotic  side  in  the  dispates  then  in 
progress  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country.  He  was  president  of  the 
S^.  Y .  provincial  congress,  when  the  British  invaded  Long  Island,  and  at  once  took  com- 
mand of  the  militia.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he  was  surprised  by  some 
light  horse  troops,  who  killed  him  after  he  had  surrendered. 

WOOD'-LOVSI  Onmu$t  a  Lhuaan  genua  of  oniateoea,  now  forming  the  family  <m» 
cidm,  of  the  order  iaapoda.  The  antennsB  are  four  in  number,  but  two  of  them  are  veiy 
flhort,  consiAtiag  of  two  Joints  at  moat;  the  other  two  are  long  and  slender.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  but  Is  oompc»ed  of  six  seementa  Wood-lice  are  teireatrial^  and  the  leepifs- 
tory  organs  are  completely  infolded  by  plates  developed  from  the  abdominal  membets; 
the  anterior  plates  beittg  perforated  by  a  row  of  small  holes,  through  which  the  air 
has  acoess  to  the  gills.  They  frequent  damp  situationa,  and  are  generally  found  iji 
dark  and  concealed  places,  under  stones,  in  holes  of  walls,  under  the  decaying  bark  of 
trees,  etc.  *  They  feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  They  run  with  some 
celerity  when  apprehensive  of  dancer,  4Htd  soflaetiaiies  also  roU^emaelves  up  into  a  ball, 
60  as  to  exhibit  only  the  plates  (^  Uie  back.  The  eggs  ace  inclosed  in  a  pectoral  pouch. 
The  common  wooo^ouse  (O.  mwna¥%u$)  is  very  abundant  in  Britain,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  ahobst  every  locality  aoitaMe  f ov  it.  It  is  pofHilarly  luosim  in  Scotland  bf 
the  name  of  slater. 

WOOD-on,  the  name  commonly  given  by  Europeans  in  India  to  a  balsamic  fluid, 
iiot  really  an  oil,  obtained  from  the  trunks  or  trees  chiefly  of  the  order  dipt&raoea(q.\.). 
tlie  wood  oils  of  Indian  commerce  are  generally  named  from  the  countries  or  places 
from  which  they  are  brought,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  what  trees  yield  i>articular  kinds, 
although  it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  are  produced  by  species  of  dtpterecarpu^.  The 
nBxnegurgiiia  hatsam,  or  goorjun  baUam,  is  frequently  given  to  onq  of  the  most  cQmmon 
kinds,  the  produce  of  the  goor]un  tree,  dipt&roearptti  turbifMius,  and  other  species  of 
dipterocarpus.  Wood- oil  is  pr(>duced  chiefir  on  the  Burmese  coast,  and  in  tilie  more 
southern  and  eastern  regions.  It  is  obtainea  by  tapping  the  tree,  and  applying  heat  to 
]the  incision ;  or  by  felling  the  tree,  cutting  a  hole  In  the  trunk,  and  kindling  a  flre  in  it, 
ii  groove  being  made  for  the  exuded  fluid  to  flow  into  pots  placed  to  receive  it  Tbe 
*trees  which  produce  it  l)eiz^g  of  ten  veiy  large,  a  sinj^le  tree  sometimes  produces  seven 
tons  of  oil.  Wood-oil  is  tised  in  medicine  as  a  sObstitute  for  eopaiva  (q.v.).  and  in  the 
arts  as  a  varnish,  ofteo  in  combination  widi  celored  pigments,  and  even  as  a  substitate 
for  tar  in  paying  the  seams  of  shipping.  It  is  ve^  eSfectual  in  preserving  timber  trom 
.the  attacks  of  white  ants.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  making  lithographic  inks.  Wood-oil 
has  a  flne  aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  cedar.  When  allowed  to  remain  attest  for 
some  time,  it  separates  into  two  lavers,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  clear  chestnof-oolond 
liquid  bUlsflSm,  and  the  lower  a  kind  of  lesin  io  flakea.  it  is,  of  course,  this  resiaoas 
p«rt  only  which  remains  when  it  is  used  as  a  Tarnish,  and  the  Tarnish  has  dried. 

WOOD'FXOKEB,  Pieus,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  birds,  now  ^livided  into<a  nnmbor  of  gen- 
era, and  belonging  to  the  fi^mily  pkida,  of  the  order  $can9(yre$.  The  toes  are  in  jftm 
two  before  ana  two  behind,  with  sharp  strong  claws;  the  bill  is  rather  long,  atraigfat, 
and  wedge-shaped,  with  a  hard  tip,  the  tip  and  aides  compressed;  the  tail  is  usiullj 
lengthened  and  rigid,  although  in  some  it  is  short  and  rounded;  the  vertebrae  of  tbe 
neck  are  greatly  developed,  and  the  last  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  is  very  large,  with  a 
long  ridge* like  spinous  proces;  the  whole  structure  adapting  these  birds  to  run  sod 
climb  with  the  greatest  facility  on  tbe  stems  and  branches  oc  trees,  in  whidi  they  aid 
themselves  by  the  tail,  like  croepers  (q.v.),  and  to  seek  thdr  food,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  insects  and  tbeir  larvae,  bydigghig  into  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees  with  their  hill 
In  addition  to  the  particulars  already  noticed,  they  have  the  tongue  fitted  to  serve  as  ao 
important  instrument  in  obtainii^  their  food;  the  branches  of  the  hyoid  bone  bdng 
greatly  elongated  backward,  and  m  front  moving  as.  in  a  sheath;  a  peculiar  anai^ 
ment  and  development  of  muscles  enabling  them  to  extend  the  tongue  far  beyond  tlie 
bill;  its  tip  bein^  horny,  and  furnished  with  barbed  filaments,  while  its  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  glutinous  saliva,  secreted  by  two  large  glands.  Their  powers  of  flight  are 
Tery  moderate,  and  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone  is  smsul.  The  barbets  (q.v.)  and  wrynecks 
(a. v.)  are  referred  to  the  t^JDjXy jncidm.  Woodpeckers  are  diffused  over  almost  aft  pans 
of  the  globe,  but  abound  chiefly  in  warm  countries.  The  species  are  very  numeroos. 
They  are  mostly  solitary  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  the  depths  of  f oresle.  They  feed 
in  part  on  fruits  and  seeds  as  well  ad  on  insects;  but  much  of  tbeir  time  is  spent  in  pur- 
aait  of  tiiese,  and  they  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  tapping  the  wood  of 
trees  with  their  .bill,  to  discover  the  place  where  an  insect  is  lodged,  and  to  get  at  it  when 
discovered.  The  common  notion,  that  they  are  very  infuiious  to  tf^es,  is  erroneous,  as 
theydo  ukocogood  by  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects  than  harm  by  their  peeking. 
They  strike  out  chips  pf .  wood  with  tbeir  strong  bill,  and  in  this  way  enlarge  noles  in 
decayed  parts  of  trees  for  a  roosting-place  or  a  nest,  carrying  away  the  chips  to  a  dis- 
.tance,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  nest,  as  if  for  precaution  that  it  may  not  be  discovered. 
The  nest  consists  of  a  mere  hole  in  a  tree,  perhaps  with  a  few  chips  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
but  with  no  other  lining.     The  plumage  of  woodpeckers  is  generally  of  strongly  con- 
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trasted  colors,  black  and  white,  or  green  and  yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the  head. 
There  are  several  well-marked  groups  of  wood  peckers,  diftcring  in  form,  i)lumage,  and 
habits,  which  also  are  of  different  geographic  distribution,  some  of  them  being  entirely, 
and  some  chiefly,  contined  to  particular  pai'ts  of  the  world. 

Only  four  species  are  founa  in  Britain,  and  one  of  them,  the  Gbbat  Black  Wood- 
PBCKER  {picus  or  dryocopus  martius),  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  long; 
black.  With  a  red  cap  on  the  head.  It  is  found  in  the  pine-forests  of  many  parts  of 
Europe.— The  Gbeat  Spotted  Woodpeckeu  (P,  mqjor),  also  called  French  Pie  and 
Wood  Pie,  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is 
found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about. nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  color  is  black,  varied  with  white,  the  under  parts 
grayish-white;  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  male  bright  scarlet.  The  Lesser  Spotted 
VTooDPECKEK  (P.  minor)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  s,  of  England.  Its  wliole  length  is 
aboiit  five  inches  and  three-quarters.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe  niid  the  n.  of 
Asia,  Its  colors  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  differently  arranged.  It  is 
frequently  to  be  seen  searching  for  insects  on  the  moss-covered  branches  of  orchard 
trees. — The  most  plentiful  of  all  the  British  species  of  woodpecker  is  ihe  Green  Wood- 
FBCSER  {picfis  or  hecinus  tvridu).  It  is  found  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Scotland  as  w^l  as 
in  £n|^Iond,  but  is  rare  in  Ireland.  It  is  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from 
^Scandinavia  to  the  furthest  south.  It  Is  about  thirteen  inches  In  length;  and  is  mostly 
-of  a  dark'green  color,  tinged  with  vellow;  the  feathera  over  the  nostrils  and  round  the  eye, 
black;  the  crown  and  back  of  the  head,  bright  scarlet,  a  black  mustache  extending  back- 
ward and  downward  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  patch 
alouff  the  middle  of  It;  the  edges  and  tips  of  the  wings  spotted,  black  and  white.  It 
•chiefly  Inhabits  dm  and  ash  trees,  hiaking  its  roostlne-plaee  and  nest  in  them  in  the 
manner  already  described.  Among  its  popular  Engtish  names  are  ttoodspite,  yaffle,  uhe* 
tile,  nnd  toooduaU,  The  green  wooapecker  belongs  to  a  group  or  section  of  woodpeckers 
entirely  confined  to  the  old  continent,  and  which  are  more  frequently  to  be  seen  seeking 
their  food  on  the  ground  than  the  more  typical  species.  The  American  species  of  wood* 
pecker  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of-  them,  which  want  of  spnce  prevenis  us  froni 
ciescTibins:,  are  among  the  best-known,  birds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  as  the 
Haibt  Woodpecker  {pieue  wUotue),  wliich  is  to  be  found  at  ail  seasons  in  woods. 
orchards,  flehls,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  cities,  visiting  farm-yards  in  winter  to  pick 
ixp  grain — a  lively,  noisy,  and  active  bird;  the  IvoBT-siiiLED  Woodpecker  {picu$  or  cam, 
peipohdus  prineipitlu),  which  inhabits  Ute  southern  parts  of  the  Uiiite<l  States  and  Hex^^. 
Icd:  is  called  carpentero  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  great  Quantity  of  chips  which  it 
makes;  and  is  valued  by  the  Indians  for  its  ivory  like  bill  ana  scarlet  crest,  which  thev 
iise  as  ornaments.  The  Red-headed  Woodpeckek  (pteu9  or  melanerpes  erythrocephalui)  is 
very  common  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  and  feeds  much  upon  fruits  and  upK)a 
young  heads  of  Indian  corn,  so  that  a  reward  is  given  for  killing  it.  The  largest  species 
m  the  northern  parts  of  America  is  the  Black  Woodpeckeb,  or  Log-cock  {picns  or 
drvotomm  pileaUU),  which  is  about  eighteen  iucheslong,  the  general  color  greenish-black, 
with  stripes  of  white  from  the  eyes  alone  the  neck  and  sides. r-The  genus  picumnus  is 


the  tvpe  of  a  vroup  of  picida  caiXedpietuefs,  very  small  birds,  with  bill  hard  at  the  tip, 
broaa  roundea  wings,  and  a  short  tail  with  hi 


I  broaa  rounded  feathers,  not  used  for  support, 
dep«rting  from  thelypi<^l  characters  of  the  family.  They  inhabit  the  wann  parts  of 
8outh  America,  India,  and  the  eastern  archipelago. 

WOOB-PBBSKJBtVlir^.  Several  procef^ses  have  been  eoAployed  of  late  years  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  decay  of  wood  from  damp,  atmospMric  action,  or  the  destrno< 
tive  operations  of  animals  and  parasitic  plants.  The  principle  fai  all  has  been  the  same 
— viz.,  the  iniectton  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  of  some  mineral  material,  which,  by 
combining  with  the  albumen  of  the  woody  tissue,  prevents  its  decomposition,  or  |fiyet 
It  a  poisonous  character.  The  chief  of  tl:e  methods  in  use  are  that  called  kyanidng 
(q.v.),  creosoting,  in  which  the  prcjserving  materia)  is  the  so-called  creosote,  or  crude 
carbolic  acid  of  coal-tar,  and  the  Bonchene  process,  chiefly  used  on  the  continent.  In 
this  last  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used.  While  the  tree  is  still  growing  the 
bead  of  the  tree  is  cut  off,  and  the  top  of  the  l>are  stem  is  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a 
bowl,  which  is  then  fllled  with  the  solution,  which  is  afterward  supplied  as  required. 
The  liquid  penetrnres  downward,  killing  the  tree  as  it  goes,  but  giving  to  the  wood  a 
most  remarkable  degree  of  durability,  particularly  when  applied  to  suoh  purpoMs  as 
railway  sleepers,  etc. 

WOOD'BrUFF,  Agperula,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rubiaeea,  containhig  a 
number  of  annual  and  perennial  species,  with  whorled  leaves,  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  and  distinguished  by  a  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  a 
bifid  style,  capitate  sti£ma»  and  dry  didymous  fruit.  The  Sweet  Wooduuff  (A.  odor- 
<Ua)  is  common  in  shaoy  woods  in  Britain  and  ^1  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  creeping 
root,  a  stem  5  to  10  in.  long,  weak  and  sub^rect.  four  or  five  whorls  of  lanceolate  leaves, 
6  to  8  in  the  whorl,  rough  at  the  edge  and  keel,  and  small  white  flowers.  The  plant, 
when  dried,  has  a  very  agreeable  fragrance,  similar  to  that  of  anthoxanthum  odoratum 
(see  VERNAii  Grass)  under  similar  circumstances.  It  forms  an  agreeable  herb-tea,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  popular  May-drink  of  the  Germans. — Dyee's  Wood- 
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RUFF  (.4.  tinctoria)  is  a  u!itivc  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  a  perennial^ 
with  reclining  stems  about  a  foot  in  lengtb,  wlioris  of  six  or  four  linear  leaves,  the  upper 
leaves  opposite,  the  flowers  whitish.  The  root  is  used  in  Dalmatia  and  ebewher& 
instead  of  mudder;  but  the  crop  obtained  from  a  field  is  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  of 
madder. 

WOODRUFF,  a  co,  in  central  Arkansas,  having  the  White  river  for  its  w.  bound- 
ary; drained  by  the  Cache;  530  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8.64&— 8.583  of  American  birth,  4,48a 
colored.    Co.  8eat»  Augusta. 

WOOD-RUSH.     See  Luzula.  ante. 

.  WOODS,  Chablbs  R..  b.  Ohio.  1881;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  to  the 
engineers.  He  was  stationed  on  the  frontier  or  iu  garrison  till  1861.  As  ooL  of  an  Ohio 
regiment,  he  fought  through  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  was  at  fort  DoQelsoD, 
Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  siege  oT  Yicksburg.  He  was  made  brig.gen.  of  vol- 
unteers in  1868,  participated  in  Sherman's  campaign,  and  was  retired  from  the  service 
in  1874,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  maj.  gen. 

WOODS,  Leonard,  d.d.,  1774-1854;  b.  Kaa& ;  graduated  Harvard  college,  1796; 
ordaiued  pastor  of  Congregational  ohurch  at  Newbury,  1798:  contributed  controversial 
papers  to  the  Panajf^t,  ISS^.  in  defense  of  Calvinism ;  professor  of  theology.  Andover 
seminary,  1807-46.  He  was  prominent  in  the  formatioo  of  the  Am.  tract  society.  Am. 
education  society*  and  the  Am.  board  of  foreign  missions;  was  the  champion  of  Oil- 
▼inism  in  opposition  to  Unitarian  theology.  He  published  LeUsrt  to  Unitatiam;  Brpl^ 
to  Ware;  LeUert  to  Bov,  N,  W.  Ta/y^;  Jjecturea  on  Inspiration;  Memoirt  cf  Ameriean. 
Missionaries;  Iitfant  Baptism;  Zeetures  on  Church  Ooternfnent;  Lectures  an  Swedsnbor- 
ffianism;  Doctrine  of  Perfection;  Bistory  of  Andover  Senwiarjf,  His  collected  works  were 
published  in  5  vols. 

WOODS,  Leonabd,  Jr.,  D.D.,  ll.d..  1807-78;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Union  coUes<c. 
1837;  ordained  1888;  tutor  Andover  thelogical  seminary,  1831;  professor  of  sacred  hien- 
ture  Bangor  theological  seminary,  1886-89;  edited  JMerary  and  Tkeotomcal  Benew^  Nev 
York,  l»B4-87;  president  Bowdoin  college,  1839-^;  visited  Europe  m  1867  to  obuin 
materials  for  a  history  of  Maine.  He  published  Address  on  Life  and  Character  of  Parker 
Cleaveland;  The  Opening  of  the  New  UaU  of  the  Medical  Gekool;  transhited  Knapp'a  Th- 
otogy,  and  De  Maister*s  Oenoral  PrindpUs  of  Political  Constitutions.  He  was  a  farued 
and  vigorous  thinker,  with  large  learning  and  literary  taste. 

W00B8  AND  F0BE8TS,  and  LAVO  BEYEinrBB,  Commisbiohess  of.  In  ancient 
times,  the  priDcipal  part  of  the  royal  revenues  of  England  consisted  of  the  rents  and 
protits  of  the  crown  lands,  which  were  composed  of  numerous  lordships  and  honois, 
with  forests  and  chasers.  The  demesne  lands  reserved  to  the  crown  at  the  conquest  were 
(It  one  time  very  extensive;  but  while  they  were  often  added  to  l>y  forfeitures,  thev  weie 
also  so  largely  encroached  on  by  grants  to  subjects,  that  from  the  l^h  to  the  14lh  centuriet. 
parliament  had  often  to  interpose  to  compel  the  resumption  ofjrrants  thus  made.  Tbe 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  Vul.,  greatly  increased  tbe 
real  estate  of  the  crown;  and,  notwithstanding  alienations  by  that  monarch  and  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  disposed  of  part  of  the  royal  domains,  to  avoid  application  to  ]«f- 
niment  for  supplieSr  the  crown,  at  the  accession  of  James  VI..  ownea  very  extenj^iTO 
estates  all  over  England.  The  profusion,  however,  of  James  and  his  successors  redncdl 
the  royal  estates  to  insignificance,  and  no  effectual  restraint  was  imposed  on  their  dthipi- 
datk>n  until  statute  1  Anoe^  c.  1,  prohibiting  all  alienations  of  the  crown-lands,  exoept 
by  leases  not  exceeding '81  years,  or  three  lives.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  to  tbst 
oi  Qeom  III.,  the  cuowa  revenues  were  subiected  to  repeated  changes  of  manag^^inent; 
and  under  Qeorge  IU.,  the  system  was  first  introduced  of  surrendering  the  greau^r  part 
of  tbem  to  be  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  the  public  revenue, out  of  wmch  tbe  royal  civil 
list  is  paid.  The  modern  administration  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown  is  founded 
on  a  statute  of  1819.  establishing  a  board  of  not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  three  com- 
missioners, called  "  the  commissioners  of  his  mejesty's  woods,  forests,  and  land  rt^ve- 
nues."  The  lawielating  to  the  mraiagement  of  the  crown-lands  was  consolidated  bj 
act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  which,  repealing  a  number  of  previous  enactments  on  the  subject, 
placed  the  whole,  h^ijeditaments  of  the  crown  in  England,  Wales^  and  Ireland,  exoept 
advowsons  and  vicarages,  under  tbe  manag^ent  of  the  commia«tioners  of  woods  and 
forests,  with  large  power  of  selling  and  leasing  them;  and  provided  that  the  annoai 
land  revenues  should,  subject  to  certain  deductions,  be  carrieil  to  the  consolidated  fond 
during  the  king's  life.  This  transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund,  the  result  of  a  special 
i^grecment  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  has  been  renewed  with  his  suc- 
cessors. Act  2  and  3  Will  IV.  c.  112,  empowered  the  treasury  to  tran$«fer  to  the  com- 
missioners of  woods  and  forests  the  management  of  the  crown-lands  of  Sootland. 

A  larffe  addition  was  made  to  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forest 
by  2  Will.  IV.  c.  1,  which,  abolishing  the  oflBce  of  surveyor^general  of  his  majesty's 
public  works  and  buildings,  intrusted  to  them  the  management  of  the  public  work. 
This  union,  however,  was  afterward  considered  inexpedient,  and  net  14  an<l  16  Vict.  c. 
42,  removed  the  department  of  public  works  from  tbe  woods  and  forests,  and  plaetnl  it 
Tinder  separate  control.    The  act  29  and  80  Vict.  c.  62,  introduced  viuious  allerstioos 
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in  the  details  of  management.  The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  act  under  the* 
control  of  the  treasury,  aud  are  required  to  transmit  annual  accounts  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  tbeir  department,  to  be  audited  by  the  commissioners  for  auditingp^^^^^ 
accounts.  The  yearly  receipts  from  this  source  amount  to  about  £875,000.    See  Works,. 

BOATJ)  OF. 

WOODSOK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Neosho  river,  Owl  and  Turkey- 
creeks,  and  the  Verdigris  river  io  the  s.w. ;  504  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 6,585—5,916  of  Amen- 
can  birth,  67  colored.    Co.  seat,  Yates  Centre. 

WOOO-SOUtEL.    BeeOxAUDBiB. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  t.  In  Windham  co..  Conn.,  consistmg  of  tfx  villages— Woodstock,. 
Woodstock  Valley,  East.  West,  North,  and  South  Woodstock;  pop.  W,  2,689. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  small  town  and  parliamentary  borough,  Oxforclshire,  8  m.  n.n.w.  of 
the  city  of  Oxford.  The  pop.  (1871)  of  the  borough  (which  include.s  several  adjacent  vil- 
lages and  hamlets)  is  7,477.  ana  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  town,  whicli  contains  only 
1200  inbabitauts.  Tiie  manufacture  of  fawn-skin  gloves  gives  employment  to  about  12w 
persons,  residing  in  the  town  and  neighboring  villages.  Woodstock,  or  rather  Old  Wood- 
stock, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  town,  was  a  residence  of  the  early  Englisli  kings; 
but  no  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  exist.  Edward,  the  bluck  prince,  was  born  hero; 
BHzabeth  was  held  prisoner  by  her  sister  >£aryi  and  Chaucer  resided  here  for  some  time. 
Woodstock  is  also  famous  in  connection  with  Fair  Rosumoiui,  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  It  is  now  doubted,  however,  if  the  labyrinth  or  maze  ^^^hich  Henry  is  said  to^ 
have  constructed  for  her  behoof  ever  existed.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Blenheim 
pork,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  retulrns  one  member  to  the 
house  of  commons. 

WOOB-SWALLOW,  Arianms^  a  geaos  of  birds,  resembling  swallows  in  many  of  their 
labits,  but  differing  in  the  structure  of  their  bills  and  feet,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
of  ampeUdm,  or  chatterers  (q.v.).  The  Ull  is  veiy  broad  at  the  base,  and  arched;  the 
upper  mandible  thick,  hut  not  ridged;  the  gape  fumislied  with  bristles;  the  nostrils 
wide  apart,  naked;  the  feet  short  and  strong;  the  wings  very  long  and  pointed;  the  tall 
short  Their  flight  is  rapid.  Tbeir  food  ooosists  chiefly  of  seeds.  They  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  of  Australia,  An  Australian  species  (A.$ardidw)  is  sometimes  seen 
in  gruat  numl>ers,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  habit  of  suspending  itself,  in  clusters  on 
dc:ul  branches,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  one  bird  clinging  to  another,  so  that  as  many  thus 
bang  together  as  would  fill  a  buahei. 

WOODWAKD,  Bbrnard  Bolinobbokb,  1816-69;  b.  England;  tutor  in  a  private- 
school;  clerk  in  a  banking-house;  studied  theology  in  the  Independent  college,  High- 
bury; 1880, 1840;  graduated  London  university,  1841 ;  minister  of  an  Independent  clrardi, 
Woitwell;  aided  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Uniwraal  Gamttser;  settled  in 
London  and  wrote  for  the  press.  He  published  Hitttfry  ofWaUffrom  the  Barkett  IHmes  to- 
its  Final  IneorporaHon  with  England;  Hisi&ryof  ths  UniUd  Siatfof  N,  Am&riea  U>  the  end 
of  ike  Administration  of  President  BoUc;  First  Lessons  on  the  Bngiisk  RtfortMStum;  Wind'- 
mr  Casde,  Thirty  PJiotographs  printed  in  Psrmanent  CMors  to^  Descriptive  TesoL 

WOODWARD,  Samurl  Peckworth,  ph.d..  1831-65;  b.  England;  educated  at  the 
London  university.  From  1839  to  1845  he  was  sub-curator  of  the  London  geological 
society;  from  1845  to  1848  professor  of  botany  and  geology  in  the  Cirencester  agricultural 
college;  and  for  three  ^curH  assistant  in  geology  and  minemlogy  at  the  Britisli  museum. 
He  published  many  scientific  papers,  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  A 
MdwuU  of  MoUusca,  or  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Recent  and  FossU  Shelis. 

WOODWAXEN.    See  Wood,  ante;  Dyers'  Brooh. 

WOODWORTH,  Samvbl,  1785-1842;  b.  Mass.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and 
in  1828  was  joint  owner  witli  George  P.  Morris  of  the  Nets  Tork  jfirror.  He  wrote 
several  poems,  of  which  one,  the  (Xd  Oaken  Bucket,  tias  gained  popular  appreciation. 
In  1861  a  collection  of  liis  poems  was  published. 

WOOL  is  a  variety  of  hair  (q.v.)-  The  term  hair  is  applied,  in  ordinary  language,  to 
a  smooth,  straight-surfaced  filament  like  human  or  horse  hair,  without  serrations  of  any 
kind  on  its  surrace.  Wool,  on  the  otber  hand,  is  always  more  <»r  less  waved;  besides- 
which.  externally  each  woolly  filament  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  covered  with 
scales  overlying  each  other,  and  projecting  wherever  a  bend  occurs  in  the  fiber.  Upon 
minute  points  of  difference  the  value  of  wool  cbiefly  depends,  especially  with  regard  co 
the  grout  variety  of  its  applications.  If  each  fiber  were  straigiit  and  smooth,  as  in  the 
case  of  hair,  it  would  not  retain  the  twisted  state  given  to  it  by  spinning,  but  would 
rapidly  untwist  when  relieved  from  the  force  used  in  spinning;  but  the  wavy  conditioo 
causes  the  fibers  to  become  entangled  with  each  other,  and  the  little  projecting  points  of 
the  scales  hook  into  each  other,  and  hold  the  fibers  in  close  contact.  Moreover,  the 
deeper  these  scales  fit  into  one  another,  tbe  closer  becomes  the  structure  of  the  thread, 
and  consequently  of  the  cloth  made  of  it.  This  gives  to  wool  the  qu^ity  of  felting  (q.v.X 
By  combing,  or  drawing  tbe  wool  through  combs  with  angular  metal  teeth,  some  of  the 
scales  rrc  removed,  and  the  points  of  many  more  are  broken  off,  so  that  wool  which  has 
been  combed  has  less  of  the  f eltuig  property,  and  is  consequently  better  fMiapted  f o^ 
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light  fabrics;  and  yarn  made  of  such  wool  id. called  worsted,  and  the  cloths  made  of  it 
^corsUd  goods.  But  such  is  the  variety  of  wools  obtained  by  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion, that  these  differences  can  be  got  without  combing,  some  wools  being  found  to  have 
naturally  fewer  serratures,  a&d  a  less  wavy  structure,  than  other&  These  are  conse- 
quently kept  separate,  and  are  called  combing -wools  ;  whilst  those  which  are  much  waved, 
and  have  many  serratures,  are  called  earding-toools,  from  their  being  simply  prepared  for 
4spinniug  by  carding-machinos.  The  serratures  or  points  of  the  scales  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  require  ihb  aid  of  a  good  microscope  to  see  them.  They  vary  from  1200  up 
to  3,000  to  an  inch. 

Wool  is  the  most  important  of  all  animal  substances  used  in  manufactures^  and  ranks 
next  to  cotton  as  a  raw  material  for  textile  fabrics.  Its  use  as  a  substance  for  clothing 
is  almost  universal  in  the  temperate  regions  of  tbe  globe. 

Previous  to  1791  British  woolen  cloths  were  made  almost  wholly  of  native-grown 
wools.  At  that  time  the  whole  supply  of  the  country  could  not  have  much  exceeded 
100,000,000  lbs.  The  merino  wool  of  Spain  then  began  to  displace  them  in  the  best  kind 
of  goods,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  reached  their  maximum  in  1805,  being  in 
that  year  7,000,000  lbs.  Before  1820  the  German  wool  had  begun  to  supersede  the 
Spanish,  and  was  imported  largely  till  1841.  After  that,  the  cheaper  wool  of  the  British 
colonies  to  a  great  extent  took  the  pUce  of  the  Qerman,  and  the  latter  is  now  chiefly 
nsed  for  only  the  finest  cloths. 

Wool  varies  in  character  according  to  the  peculiar  br6ed  of  sheep  which  yields  it,  and 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  food,  shelter,  and  climate.  In  a  wool  ofilrst-n^  Quahty, 
the  fibers  are  fine,  soft,  elastic,  sound,  of  good  color,  and  free  from  deleterioQs  or 
troublesome  impurities:  the  conmicrcial  value  of  any  sample  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  possesses  these  properties.  If  it  be  a  combing-wool,  it  will  also 
depend  upon  its  length  of  staple. 

For  technical  purposes,  tfhom  fleeces  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  cailled  hogs  or 
tegs,  the  other  toelhers  or  ewes.  The  former  are  the  first  fleeces  shorn  from  the  slieep, 
the  latter  are  those  of  the  second  and  succeeding  years;  but  the  meaning  of  tlicse  tcrnua 
varies  a  little  in  different  districts.  The  fleece  of  yearlings  are,  as  a  rule,  longer  in  the 
staple,  aind  otberwide  of  superior  quality  to  the  wool  of  older  animals.  In  the  a  of 
ISngland,  it  h  customary  to  clip  lambs,  and  the  wool  so  obtained  is  called  shorn  Iambi 
foool.  Wool  taken  from  tlie  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep  is  called  skin-wool  or  peU-vifd, 
arid  is  of  a  more  variable  quality  than  fleece-wool,  on  account  of  its  being  obtained  in 
an  stages  of  growth. 

As  long-stapled  wools  are  used  for  worsted  goods,  and  stapled  for  woolen  goods^  the 
various  breeds  winch  yi^d  those  two  leading  kinds  are  naturally  divided  into  the  long- 
wooled  and  idiort-wooled  cbsaes  of  sheep.  The  Lincoln,  the  Leicester,  and  the  Cot&wold 
breeds  are  eonaiderud  good  types  of  the  former;  and  the  Down,  the  Welsh,  and  tbe 
Shetland  breeds,  of  the  latter. 

The  following  brief  notleeof  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  various  native  wools 
Is  founded  upon  the  description  given  to  them  in  the  Jury  report  of  the  iutemaUoDal 
exhibition  of  1862,  ckias  IV. 

Of  tlie  "long  wook,"  Uie  Linooi»  has  gi?atly  risen  in  valuo  of  late  yeara.  It  is 
coarse,  of  great  length,  and  silky  in  appearance,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  *'  luster" 
goods,  in  imi|ation  of  alpaca  fabrics.  Leicester  wool  is  highly  esteemed  for  combing. 
It  is  rather  finer  in  the  hair,  but  not  usually  so  soft  and  silky  in  the  staple  as  the  last 
(Joiswold  wool  is  similar  to  the  Leicester,  but  somewhat  harsher.  It  is  not  suited  for 
luster  goods.  JligJdand  wool  is  long  stapled,  and  of  coarse  quality,  but  known  to  be 
susceptible  of  great  improvements.  The  practice  of  "  smearing"  greatly  depredates  its 
value.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  woolen  fabrics,  as  carpets,  rugs,  and 
similar  articles.     It  is  also  used  for  Scotch  blankets. 

Of  the  '*  short  wools,"  the  different  breeds  of  Downs  partake  very  much  of  the  same 
cbamcfers,  but  soil  and  climates  so  far  affect  them.  The  Bouih  Down  is  a  short-supled. 
small  haired  wool,  the  k>nger  qualities  of  which  are  put  aside  for  combing  purposes,  and 
the  shorter  for  the  manufacture  of  light  woolen  goods*  such  as  flanneL  The  Wimphifs 
Down  differs  from.it  in  beiitg  coarser,  and  iu  having  the  staples  usually  longer.  Tbe 
ikford  Down,  again,  exceeds  tlie  last  in  length  and  coarseness  of  staple.  The  ^^f^fjj^ 
Downy  on  the  other  hand,  when  clean,  is  of  a  very  fine  and  valuable  ciiaracter.  The 
Shropshire  Down  is  a  breed  increasing  in  importance,  and  is  longer  in  the  staple,  and  has 
more  luster  than  any  of  the  other  Down  breeds.  ligelands  wool  is  fine  and  short,  hut 
tile  breed  is  nearly  extinct.  The  Weish  and  Shetland  iJi^ooU  have  a  hair-like  texture, 
deficient  in  the  spiral  form,  upon  which  depends  the  relative  value  of  high-class  wools. 
They  are  only  suited  for  goods  where  the  properties  of  shrinking  and  felting  are  not 
i«quh^d.  Shetland  wool  is  obtained  of  various  natural  tints,  which  enables  it  to  be 
tised  for  producing  diffetent  patterns  without  dyeing. 

Of  the  intermediate  wools^  Dorset  is  clean,  soft,  and  rather  longer,  and  not  quite  so 
fine  in  the  staple  as.  the  Down  breeds.  The  Cheviot  has  increase  very  much  of  late 
jreaiB  in  pubwt  estimation.  It  is  a  small  fine- haired  wool,  of  medium  length,  and  is 
■suitable  for  woolen  and  worsted  purposes,  for  which  it  is  largely  used. 

Some  of  the  British  colonies  are  very  important  wool-producing  countries,  Australia 
3n  this  re^>ect  standing  fa^  in  advance  of  all  other  countnes  whatever.  -  The  Australian 
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wool  has  in  general  a  beautiful,  fthort,  silky  staple,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
«oft,  pliable,  and  elastic  fabrics.  All  the  settled  districts  of  this  continent  have  beeu 
towoA  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fine-woded  sheep,  and  the  extraordinarv  increase 
in  the  tiocks  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  colony.  The  breed  has 
sprung  from  three  merino  rams  and  five  ewes  taken  out  by  onpt.  McArthur  in  1797. 
The  alpaca  wool- ffFown  in  Australia  since  the  creature  was  introduced  some  years  ago 
is  of  inferior  quaiitT;-  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  rearing  the  animals  too 
near  the  coast,  apd' hopes  are  now  entertained  of  succettling  better  with  it  inland. 

The  wool  of  Cape  colony  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  merin(M»,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  the  exports  from  it  are  increasing 
very  rapidly. 

Among  the  imports  from  India,  wool  has  of  late  become  an  important  article,  the 
quantity  having  risen  from  3,500,000  lbs  in  1840,  to  21,500,000  lbs.  in  1877;  but  the 
supply  is  rather  fluctuating.  A  great  deal  of  the  Indian  wool  is  coarse  and  hairy,  and 
ean  only  be  used  for  low-class  g^s.  We  may  state  here  that  the  most  costly  of  all 
woois  is  obtained  from  the  Thibetan  goat,  and  is  found  next  the  skin,  under  the  thick 
liair  «f  the  animal.  From  it,  the  far-famed  Cashmere  ^lawls  are  made.  The  highest 
price  of  any  quality  which  is  sold  is  from  Os.  to  7s.  per  lb.  in  the  native  markets,  but 
the  mabarajah  of  Cashmere  keeps  a  strict  monopoly  oVer  the  best  kind. 

Turning  now  to  Buropeaa  countries,  it  is  somewhat  ea^  to  think  that  Spain,  the  native 
country  of  the  merino,  which  not  so  long  ago  sent  all  the  wool  for  the  best  English 
•cdoths,  has  allowed  its  quality  to  degenerate,  and  its  once  lane  supply  to  dwindle  away. 
The  wool  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  some  parts  of  Austria,  which  is  obtained  from  sheep  of 
the  merino  breed,  is  the  il&est  produced  in  any  country;  and  notwitiistanding  the  lower 
price  and  nearly  equal  quality  of  the  Australian,  German  wool  is  still  empk>^d  for  the 
iifiifia^  broadcloths,  some  kinds  of  ladies*  shawls,  and  a  few  other,  puiposes,  Qreat 
attention  is  paid,  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  in  Germany,  ana  lai^e  jElocks  are 
xea)*ed  for  their  wool  alone.  In  Austria,  the  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  ut  45,000,000, 
and  the  annual  yield  of  wool  at  100.000,000  lbs.,  most  of  it  being,  of  fine  quality,  and 
all  of  which  Is  consumed  in  Austrian  manufactures.  France  promices  a  large  quantity 
both  of  fine, and  coarse  wool.  In  Italy,  the  production  of  wool  from  mixed  merino 
t)reeds  has  become  a  source  of  great  wealth.  Eussia,  as  m^ht  be  expected  from  its  great 
extent,  rears  many  qualities,  from  the  finest  merino  to  a  very  coarse  kind.  The  wools 
of  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe  are  of  minor  importance. 

To  get  the  total  imports  for  each  year,  we  woulcf  require  to  add  the  amounts  from 
countries  of  lesser  importance,  which  are  not  given ;  but  in  the  annexed  statement  we 
ffive  the  total  annual  imports  for  the  three  years  1873,  1874  1877;  (1873)  303,500.936; 
<1874)  840,388.083;  (1877)  406,389,958.  For  several  years  past,  about  one-third  of  the 
xmjported  wool  has  bfeen  re-exported.  The  estimated  produce  of  home-grown  wool  in 
1871  and  the  three  piieoeding  years  was  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

1871.  Total  of  animals  daughtersd,  lit,870,06S,  eetimated  at  ^  lbs.  = Si,(niMi 

1871.  Wet  clip  of  wool.....?: m. ..'...; 7....... 144.«8B^ 

18W>.        "  " 148.6ie^eTO 

1880.         "  " 1W^1,096 

1888.         «  *•         166.64d;?W 

Independentiy  of  the  vast  amount  of  home  and  foreign-grown  wool  which  finds  its  way 
into  our  markets  as  wool  that  is  in  the  condition  fit  for  spinning  and  weaving,  consider- 
able quantities  are  retained  on  tho  skins,  and  made  into  rugs  or  mats  for  house  and  car- 
Tiage  use.  For  this  purpose  skins  of  the  very  best  qualtity  are  chosen,  and  it  is  neces- 
«ary  that  the  wool  should  be  very  long  in  the  staple.  After  being  carefully  curried,  the 
long  sili^  locks  of  wool  are  dyed  usually  some  bright  color,  and  combed.  The  skins 
are  pared  io  shape,  and  form  handsome  rugs,  which  are  not  only  in  great  favor  in 
Britain,  but  are  extensively  imported.  The  &ie(  seat  of  this  trade  is  at  Bermondsey, 
in  London,  but  it  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Large  numbers  of  Astracan  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  usually  black,  are  also 
imported  in  the  wool,  and  are  dressed  and  used  as  furs,  that  is,  for  personal  wear;  iwd 
oome  of  the  Slink  lambs'  skins  for  this  purpose  fetch  hieh  prices. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  wools  of  South  America  are  now  attaining 
great  importance,  as  wiQ  be  seen  by  the  table  below;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
^kies  the  10.710,346  lbs.  imported  in  18TV,  there  were  3,579,345  lbs.  of  alpaca  (includ- 
ing nama  and  vicuna)  wool.  See  Alpaca.  The  wool  of  th^  alpaca  is  very  fine,  from 
6  to  13  in.  long,  of  various  colors,  and  well  suited  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  which  are 
noticed  under  Woolek  aud  Wqbstbd  MANtTFACTUHES.  South  American  sheep's  wool 
is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Much  finer  wool  would  be  produced  in  Britain  than  is  at  present,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  demand  for  mutton,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  merino  sheep  for  supplying  that  article 
of  good  quality,  leiad  our  fatmers  to  choose  breeds,  which  are  primarily  mutton-pro- 
dncing. 

The  following  taUe  will  show  at  a  fflancfe  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  sources  from  which  Great  Britain  has  derived  its  supplies  of  wool,  and  also 


the  steady  increase  in  the  aggregate  quantity  imported: 
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IMPOKTB  OT  Wool  nmc  m  Puxcop^  Covhtaobl 

Year. 

Spaki. 

Qermaay. 

Austnlb. 

Sooth  AMOIL 

Bast  Indies. 

SoulliAineiiei^ 

1810 

Lbs. 

I:K 

8^^889 

1,648,515 

8,848,915 

1,966,905 

440,781 

1,000,000 

96,868 

100,178 

Lbs. 

8,S|«6 

98,684,615 

9,998,000 
4,918,600 
7,158^9 

Lbs. 

167 

18,611 

90,415 

1,967,2719 

8,666,001 

9,781^ 

80,018,881 

60,166,000 

176,061,487 

886^888^681 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1816 

im 

89,717 

88  407 

141,707 

751,741  • 

5,700,880 

16,574,000 

88,785,871 

48,888,078 

Iiisigiiifleaiit 

1880 

-    pravkMiito 

1880 

1888. 

1684 
1640 
1880 
1860 
1870 
1874 

67,768 
8,441,870 
8,478,868 
80.814,000 
11,148,148 
19,116.778 

4,878.874 

^^ 

18,4S7,<S1 

10,568,874 

With  re^>ect  to  the  wool,  or  woolly  bair,  of  antmala  other  than  the  sheep,  which  w» 
have  not  already  mentioiied,  the  only  one  of  mudi  importance  is  mohair,  or  the  wool  of 
the  Anffora  goat  (q.v.^.  Of  this  material  there  were  about  7,000>000  lbs.  imported  in 
1877.  It  is  a  white  silky  wool,  with  an  average  length  of  staple  of  from  5  to  6  inche& 
The  demand  for  it  is  only  of  recent  origin,  and,  as  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  artide,  it 
IS  chiefly  used  for  certain  kinds  of  ladles'  dreiwes.  The  hair  of  camels,  bullocks,  com- 
mon goats,  and  several  furs  are  also  used  to  some  extent  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  grand  total  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  gouts'  hslr  employed  in  the  wooTeo  industriss 
of  Great  BritaiD  in  1S7S  camiot  have  been  far  sliort  of  ISOO,000,000  lbs.  The  lotsl 
import  of  raw  cotton  ia  1877  was  over  1,835,000,000  lbs. ;  but  of  this,  nearly  l,51d,60f> 
lbs.  were  re-exported. 

WOOL,  John  Ellis,  1788-1869;  b.  N.  Y.,  studied  law,  butfn  1812  was  appointed 
capt.  in  the  U.  S.  army.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  di^tiDguished  himself  at 
Queenstown  heights,  lA^here  he  was  wounded,  and  at  Pluttsburg.  He  rose  through 
the  various  grades,  and  in  1841  reached  the  rank  of  brig.  gen.  In  1882  he  went  to 
Europe,  studied  military  science,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  organized  15,000  volunteers,  selected  the  ground  for  tlie  battle  of  liiieoa 
Vista  and  was  second  to  gen.  Taylor  in  command.  For  his  services  he  was  brevet  ted  niaj.- 
gen.  He  afterward  served  in  the  Indian  warfare.  On  the  attack  on  fort  Sum- 
ter, he  reinforced  fortress  Monroe  and  prevented  its  seizure.  He  was  made  commander 
of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  in  1862  captured  the  city  of  Norfolk.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  maj.gen.    In  1868  he  commanded  the  department  of  the  east. 

WOOLEK  AND  W0B8TED  JCAinTFACTXTBES.  The  spinning  and  weavine  of  wool 
was  practiced  from  an  early  period  in  Asia  Minor.  Greece,  Ita^»  and  some  otAer  coun- 
tries. It  is  very  probable  that  the  lirst  lesson  which  our  ancestors  received  in  this  act 
were  got  from  the  Romans  after  the  conquest :  but  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  as  a 
great  staple  is  generally  supposed  to  date  from  thetimeof  WillUm  the  conqueror,  when 
some  Flemish  weavers  came  to  England,  and  obt.UDcd  the  patronage  of  the  queen.  The 
tmde.  however,  fell  oft  during  the  troubles  of  succeeding  reigns.  In  ISSl  it  revived 
again  by  another  supply  of  Dutch  weavers  brought  over  by  Edward  III...  In  1580  the 
introduction  of  the  spinning-wheel  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade.  French  workmen, 
driven  to  Enirland  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1695,^  still  further  aided 
it  by  their  skill  in  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
steadily  prosncrcd.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state*  that  the  woolen  trade  lias  shart.^  ia 
common  with  other  leading  textile  manufactures,  the  great  advancemcut  they  hare 
received  from  the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule,  and  the  power-loom. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  manufactures  using  wool  as  a  raw  material:  in  Uae  one 
where  carded  woo  Us  employed,  the  goods  are  called  ^'woolen  fabrics;"  in  the  other, 
where  combed  wool  is  used,  the  goods  are  called,  "  worsted  fabrics.'^  We  shall  iirat 
treat  of  the  tooolen  rtuinufacture. 

Ks  our  articles  on  Spinnino  and  Weaving  are  general,  we  shall  here  briefly  state 
the  chief  stages  in  these  processes,  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth.  A 
fleece  of  wool  is  f.rst  sorted  by  experienced  sorters  into  seveval  qualities,  as  first  sort» 
or  "pick -looks;"  second  sort  or  quality;  third  sort  or  quality;  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
It  is  only  divided  into  three,  sometimes  into  as  many  as  six  kinds.  The  '*  scouring"  is 
the  next  step,  and  consists  in  immersing  the  wool  in  an  alkaline  2ye>v  which  forms  a  soap 
with  the  natural  greese  of  the  fleece.  This  of  course  acts  as  a  detergent,  and  cleans  ths 
wool  thoroughly  when  it  is  washed  in  watfer.  Upon  the  perfection  with  which  the 
scouring  is  performed,  depends  in  great  part  the  bcautv  of  the  dye.  It  is  often  dyed 
at  this  stage,  and  is  then  said  to  be  wool-dyed;  if  not  oyed  till  it  is  woven;  the  doth  is 
said  to  be  piece^yed.    For  some  purposes,  it  is  dyed  in  the  yam. 

Scoured  wool,  whether  dyed  or  not,  next  undergoes  the  operation  of  *'willying." 
The  "willy**  is  a  machine  used  to  cleanse  the  wool  from  dust  and  other  loose  impuri- 
ties. In  many  cases,  seeds  with  hooked  scales  like  burs  are«o  thickly  entangled  in  the 
wool,  that  it  requires  to  be  passed  through  a  **  burring-machine, "  and  afterward  exam- 
ined by  "pickers.*'  This  is  especially  flbe  case  with  South  American  wool,  including 
that  of  the  alpaca.*  Alter  this,  the  wool  is  sprinkled  with  olive  oil,  which  renders  ttia 
fibers  soft,  flexible,  and  better  fitted  for  later  operations.      The  next  process  consists  in 
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eftring  open  the  matted  portlong,  and  flerMtrating  the  wool  into  small  tufts  by  means  of 
i  machine  called  a  ieater,  tucker,  or  dam.  It  has  a  large  cylinder  stndded  over  with 
itMi  pikes,  which  performs  from  1000  to  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  teasing  the  wool 
« it  revolves^  and  throwing  it  out  like  flakes  of  snow. 

The  two  next  operations  are  called  aeribbthig  and  carding,  and  are  performed  by  two 
omewhat  similar  machiDes,  the  essential  parts  of  which  will  be  understood  by  refer - 
ing  to  fig.  2  in  the  article  BFnmrRd.  Each  machine  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  sur- 
oiiuded  by  several  small  rollers,  all  covered  with  wire  cards  or  brushes.  These, 
acting  like  fino-toothed  combs  open  out,  mix,  and  blend  the  fibers  into  a  uniform  and 
!ontinuous  sheet  or  lap,  in  which  state  it  leaves  the  scribbler;  but  in  the  carder,  the 
heet  is  at  length  converted  into  small  rolls,  say  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
ter,  which  are  afterward  joined  together,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  thread.  In  the 
lext  machine,  called  the  nuibirig^mty,  these  rolls  are  drawn  out,  slightly  twisted,  and, 
n  short,  half  converted  into  yam.  The  spindles  upon  which  lliese  skibs  or  ilvbbinge 
ire  wound  pass  them  to  the  epimung-^ttle,  where  they  are  converted  into  finished  yarn. 

Comparatively  recent  improv^nents  have  made  the  operations  of  scribbling,  card- 
ng,  and  Blubbing  continuous,  ma&kly  through  the  intrcMluction  of  Apperly's  patent 
eeder,  and  of  a  modification  of  the  carding-machine  called  a  amdenser,  which  does 
way  with  the  use  of  the  slubbing-billy ;  so  that  what  with  the  older  machines  is  three 
eparate  processes,  with  the  newer  may  be  said  to  be  only  one.  Each  of  the  foregoing 
)I)eration8  oecasiona  a  certafai  amount  of  "waste"  wool,  which  is  worked  up  again 
nto  inferior  goods.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  such  waste  that  the  name  $hoddp  was  origin- 
.Uy  applied.  In  the  spinning  proeess,  the  warp  yams,  having  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
oom,  are  made  in  a  different  way  from  those  for  the  weft,  and  they  are  besides  hard- 
ned  with  size. 

The  difference  between  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  way 
he  yarn  for  each  is  spun.  Tarn  for  woolen  cloth  is  very  slightly  twisted,  so  as  to 
eave  the  fibers  as  free  as  possible  for  the  felting  process;  worsted  yam,  on  the  contrary, 
»  hard  spun,  and  made  into  a  much  stronger  thread.  On  account  of  the  feebleness  of 
woolen  yarn,  it  is  more  difilcalt  to  weave  it  by  power-looms  than  either  worsted,. cotton, 
Inen,  or  silk. 

Woolen  cloth  is  now  woven  ehiefiy  bv  power-looma.  See  Loom  and  Wbavino. 
^hen  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  loom,  it  has  a  bare  look,  and  is  called  the  raw  thread, 
.1  first  requires  to  be  brof^  or  eeouredy  to  remove  the  oil  added  to  the  wool  before  spln- 
ling,  and  the  size  added  to  the  warp.  This  is  done  by  iminersing  it  in  some  ammonia- 
:al  detergent  liquid,  such  as  urine  and  hog's  dung,  and  squeezing  it  between  rollers,  or 
)eating  it  in  the  fulling-stocks,  and  then  rinsing  it  in  clean  water.  The  cloth  then 
Kisses  to  the  bnrler,  who  removes  any  knots  or  burls,  and  helps  an^  imperfections.  The 
lext  process  to  whidi  it  is  subject  is  the  wiiUing  or  fuUing  and  it  is  a  very  important 
me.  In  some  mills  this  is  still  done  by  beating  the  cloth  in  the  fuUmff-stoeka,  which 
ire  heavy  wooden  mallets,  raised  by  wheels  with  projecting  cams;  but  a  newer  fuUing- 
nachine  has  come  into  use,  in  which  the  cloth  is  felted  by  passing  it  in  a  confined  space 
)etween  heavy  rollers.  With  either  machine,  a  thick  solution  of  soap  is  used,  and  in 
he  fulling-stocks  an  ordinary  broadcloth  will  take  80  hours  to  mill,  but  a  considerably 
horter  time  suffices  in  the  nilling<machine.  The  result  of  the  operation  is  that  the 
ibres  of  wool  become  so  interlocked — so  thoroughly  felted — as  to  leave  no  appearance 
>f  thread.  The  ahrinkaffe  of  the  cloth  in  the  milling  is  sometimes  nearly  a  half  in  t)ie 
vidth,  and  about  a  fourth  in  the  length.  Another  scouring  follows  the  milling,  and 
;fter  that  the  nap  or  pile  of  the  cloth  is  rofiMed  by  teasels  (q.v.).  These  curious  thistle- 
ike  heads  are  set  in  frames,  which  are  arranged  upon  a  large  cylinder — the  whole  ap- 
)aratus  bein^  called  a  ffig-miU,  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  spines  of  the  teasels  raise 
he  nap,  which  is  afterward  cut  by  a  process  termed  thearing.  For  this  purpose,  a  eat- 
ing machine  with  spiral  blades  arranged  round  an  iron  cylinder,  is  used ;  and  when  it 
evolves,  the  spiral  cutters,  acting  against  a  straight  steel  blade,  shear  off  the  nap  of  the 
abric  like  scissors.  The  cloth  is  then  boiled,  or  "scalded,"  to  impart  a  luster  to  it, 
nd  to  prevent  spotting  with  rain.  After  this  it  is  dyed  (if  this  is  not  previously  done 
a  the  wool),  ana  finally  it  is  pressed  between  polished  iron  plates  in  a  powerful  hydraulic 
tress.  With  respect  to  the  dyeing  of  black  cloth,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the 
Qrm  tixxided  colors,  so  commonly  used  in  the  trade,  originally  meant  that  woad(q.v.) 
7&8  used  in  conjunction  with  indigo  as  the  basis  of  the  color— a  combination  which 
produces  the  best  and  most  durable  color.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  name  has  been 
pplied  to  the  color  of  the  fabric  when  indigo  itself  has  been  used  as  its  basis.  It  is  only 
he  finest  cloths  that  are  now  dyed  in  either  of  these  ways — logwood,  a  salt  of  iron,  and 
tills  being  much  more  generally  employed  to  produce  a  black. 

Names  are  given  to  various  kinds  of  woolen  cloths  according  to  the  style  in  which 
hey  are  finished,  the  special  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  purpose  for 
^liich  they  are  intended.  Broadcloths  ss!^  classed  into  "  si  iperfines,"  running  from  54 
0  62  in.  wide;  "mediums,"  from  54  to  68  in. ;  **  double  milled."  from  54  to  56  in. ;  and 
Tenetians,  which  are  twilled  fabrics,  from  54  to  58  inches.  The  general  term  broad- 
loth  also  includes  the  following  varieties,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  less  highly- 
inished  surfaces — viz.:  meltons,  beaver,  pilots,  cloakings,  china  striped  cloths,  India 
loths,  elastics,  lusters,  and  union  cloths  which  have  cotton  warps  and  woolen  wefts. 
Harrow  doihs,  which  average  about  27  in.  wide,  include  cassimeres,  a  thin,  fine,  twilled  ^ 
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fabric;  doeskin,  also  twilled,  a  strong,  atiioMb-fliiifliMd,  aMnetifnes,  txM^mSkd  doth, 
now  usually  dyed  blade  for  tronseriugs;  tweeds  (a.y.)»  which  have  Teiy  mneh  takw 
the  place  of  fancy  doeskins;  and  several  other  yaneties.  Then  thn«  are  special  kinds 
both  broad  and  narrow — such  as  army  cloths,  rifle  cloUis,  police  doth,  upholstery  ckikh, 
carriage  cloth,  coffin  doths,  and  many  more.  FlAnnds,  blankets,  and  some  kinds  of 
shawla,  are  also  included  among  woolen  gooda. 

The  public  taste  has  changed  yeij  much  of  late  years  with  respect  to  the  finish  of 
woolen  cloths.  Formeriy,  a  mm,  ddse,  and  hard  fabric,  with  a  highly-drBSsed  or  glo«y 
surface,  was  in  demand;  now,  a  softer  and  more  pliable  finish,  without  gloos,  is  in  laTor. 
Foreign  manufacturers  think,  howeyer,  that  a  soft,  rich,  elastic  doth  w  apt  to  lose  in 
stren^  what  it  gains  in  appearance,  and  do  not  finish  so  highly  as  the  English.  The 
desire  for  fancy  woolens  is  another  marked  feature  of  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  and 
compels  nuinnfactarers  to  expend  considerable  sums  in  the  iMreparstion  of  designs  sod 
cdors.  It  has  also  led  to  the  enlargement  of  old,  and  the  eatablishment  of  new  ait- 
schools  in  both  the  woden  and  worsted  centers  in  Yorkshire. 

Of  *all  the  changes,  howeyer,  which  the  present  generstioii  has  witaeased  in  this 
trade,  the  moat  remarkable  is  doubtless  theproduclion  of  diei^  doths  by  the  use  ef 
dioddy ;  although  cotton  warps  have  also  done  much  in  the  same  direction.  Pcepared 
shoddy  is  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  by  tearing  up  woolen  rags  by  a  9W^  with  tea  or 
twdye  thousand  iron  spikes  upon  it,  reyolying  inside  an  iron  cyunder.  Shoddy  now 
enters  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Into  the  composition  <d  all  but  the  y«iy  finest  woolea 
cloths.  It  began  to  be  used  about  00  years  ago,  but  the  prejudice  agsinel  it  is  scaroely 
yet  oyercomc.    In  spite  of  this  feelinf ,  it  has  beoooM  so  necessary  that  to  atop  the  snp- 

§1^  would  be  to  shut  one-third  of  Sie  woolen  mills  in  the  kinmom.  The  ezoeUeot 
nish  now  giyen  to  woolen  cloths  containing  a  large  proportion  of  onoddy,  and  also  dolhs 
with  cotton  warps,  is  quite  surprising;  tind,  moreover,  their  cheapnesa  has  bioueht  com- 
fortable  clothing  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes.  Cloths  with  too  urge  aa 
amount  of  shoddy  in  them  are  easily  torn;  but  if  a  judicious  admixture  ct  pure  wool 
has  been  employed,  they  wear  comparatiyely  welL  Formerly,  the  only  use  of  woolen 
rags  was  to  make  flocks  for  wali-papera,  £or  saddlers'  atttOug,  and  some  minor  par- 
poses,  the  greater  part  being  used  as  manure. 

•  In  the  British  islands,  the  yarious  branches  of  the  woolen  manufacture  are  yery 
extensiyely  diHused.  According  to  a  factory  return  made  in  1671,  it  was  carried  on  In 
22  counties  of  England,  12  of  Wales,  27  of  Scotland,  and  16  of  Irdand.  The  prindpd 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  superfine  broadeloth  1%  the  west  of  Snglandr-^Gloucestcrshire 
and  Wiltshire  eapecially — where  it  haa  existed  for  centuriea.  But  Torlcahire  is  the 
great  se:;t  of  the  woolen  nuinufacture,  if  we  take  in  all  the  kinds,  Leeds  and  Huddersfidd 
being  the  great  centers.  One-half  of  all  the  Opecatiyes  in  the  woolen  f  aotories  of  tlie 
kingdom  are  employed  in  Yorkshire,  and  here,  too,  the  trade  haa  increased  most  rap- 
idly, both  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  oentury,  owing  mainly,  it  is  belieyed,  to  tke 
success  of  tt-  D  manufacturers  in  pnxiuciug  cheap  ffoods.  Blankets  are  made  diiefly  at 
Witney,  in  Oxfordshire;  at  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire;  and  some  places  in  the  south  of 
Bcotland.  HiUi.  %x  and  the  surrounding  district  is  the  chief  center  for  flannels,  but 
they  are  also  Tnado  chiefly  in  Wales.  In  Scotland,  the  woolen  manufacture  is  a  yfliy 
extensiye  one,  but  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  already  described  under  TwiEEoa. 

The  following  stalistica  of  tlie  woolen  hidustry  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  Ibe 
y«arl876: 

NuMBsa  JkMD  EfwacnyxirBBs  ov  Woouw  Faovobom. 


-    . .                                                                             . 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Total  Number 
of  Spindles. 

"^Dtal  Number 
orPowerlooBis 

BiraLAim  and  Waijh-- 
Factories  omployed  in  Bpinnlng. 

480 
187 

688,61S 
SJM;ffii 

Factories  employed  in  weaving. 

i:^ 

Factories  employed  in  spinning  and  wearing. 

Faccortea  not  inclnded  in  eiUier  of  the  above  descrip- 
tiODflk ', , ,   ... 

Total 

1,488 

«,812,oe8 

45,085 

BoonjiVD' 
Factories  employed  in  spinning. 

100 
40 
lOB 

10 

288,119 
87Bi444 

Factories  employed  in  weaving 

78tt 

Factories  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving 

Factories  not  included  in  either  o(  the  aboV«  descrip- 
tions.  

;;« 

Total 

857 

00t,M8 

11  TBS 

Factories  employed  in  spinning. 

85 

10,790 

Him 

Factories  employed  in  weaving 

Factories  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  

Factories  not  included  in  either  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions  ". 

807 

IVital 

60 

40^886 

807 

GTrond  total  of  woolen  factories. 

1,800 

3,450.488 

87,090 
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Wool««» 


'^tair' 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

ffAles— under  18           

4,891 
10,7» 

67» 
9.770 

8.4fi7 

7 
194 
681 

4,977 

**       18  to  18 rf.. 

18,090 

♦♦      abovelS 

48.050 

Total          

64,119 

11,816 

m 

66.717 

r^^pAiAif— undf^r  18  ...r..-.T<--T--^ ^'- 

3.841 
48.411 

446 
15,466 

2 
722 

8.289 

"        abovelS. ^ 

64,590 

ToMd    

51,S6Si 

16,912 

724 

6&',88B 

TotiO— Males  and  Females 

106.871 

27,728 

1.506 

184.605 

This  does  not  give  a  full  idea  of  therast  number  of  persons  to  wfaotn  this  great  industry 
^ves  employment,  bat  only  those  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  A  rery  larg& 
mmberaiiB  oecu|MiBd  in  soiting  and  stapling,  and  other  oiwratioas  bafore  the  wpol  goe& 
.0  the  mills  and  factories,  and  also  in  dyeing  and  scouring  it,  either  as  wool  or  as  woolen 
ram  and  cloth;  and  in  many  districts  much  work  is  done  by  hand-loom  workers  in  their 
^ttages  None  of  these  come  under  the  operations  of  the  factory  act,  and  are  conse- 
juenSy  omitted  in  the  returns. 

The  imports  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  (not  distinguished  in  the  returns)  were  in 
861,  1,577,000  lbs, ;  in  1877,  14,109,fi86  lbs.  The  exports  of  wpolen  and  wQiatedgoods 
n  1873  and  1877  were  as  follows:  Woolen  and  worsted  vauns,  89, 784> 924  lbs.  in  1872, . 
tnd  26,972.536  in  1877;  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  etc,  $85,703,913  yards  in  1873.  and 
138,902.940  in  1877;  flannds,  blankets,  carpets,  etc.,  26,880,028  yards  in  1872,  and 
t3,538,896  in  1877.  The  total  value  was  £37,028,628  in  1872,  and  Je20,952,659  in  1877- 
nie  progress  of  the  woolen  manufacture  has  been  less  rapid  and  extenidve  than  that  of 
»ther  textile  fabrics,  which  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  its  processes  beingmoie  numerous; 
nd  complex,  to  the  greater  variety  of  machines  and  of  work-people  required,  and  to  the- 
dghprice  of  the  raw  material. 

Worgted  Mknufacbwre, — Worsted  yam,  as  has  been  already  said,  ia  spun  in  a  different 
ray  from  woolen  yam.  In  the  former  the  fibers  are  arranged  as  paiallel  |»  possible;  in 
be  latter  they  are  crossed  in  every  direction  so  ns  to  assist  the  felting  or  tnilline  of  the 
loth.  For  worsted  the  wool  is  first  combed,  and  this  was  formerly  done  bF  hana-combs, 
,  process  which  has  only  recently  been  entirely  given  up.  The  introduction  of  machines 
or  combing  wool  has  formed  quite  an  epoch  in  the  worsted  trade.  Tfafsy  are  of  two 
;inds — those  used  for  combing  long,  and  those  used  for  combing  short  wooL  Heil- 
aann's  machine,  made  in  1846,  was  the  first  which  did  its  wo]^  successAilly.  Lister's 
nachine,  now  much  used  for  combing  long-stapled  wool,  Is  an  improvement  upon  Heil- 
oaan's.  It  is  shown  stripped  of  some  of  its  details  in  the  annex^  out.  At  G  there  is. 
<  series  of  gill-combs,  which,  by  means  of  a  screw  on  the  upper  gill-shaft  $,  travels  fnim. 
sft  to  right,  and  as  each  gill-comb  reaches  the  jaws  J,  J,  it  drops  to  the  inwer  shaft  S\ 
7hich  hais  also  a  screw.  On  this  the  gill-combs  travel  in  the  opposite  direction,  etch 
Kjing  in  turn  raised  to  the  upper  gill-shaft  by  a  cam.  These  gill-combs,  w^ich  are  hea\»d 
»y  gas,  are  thus  traveling  in  a  circuit  so  to  speak.  The  arrangement  of  toothed  gearing: 
\y  which  the  movements  of  the  machine  are  regulated,  we  shall  x)ass  ovei*^  and  trace  the 
curse  of  the  wooL  It  la  fed  to  the  grooved  rollers  R,  £,  from.whieh  it  pwises  to- 
be  gill-combs  at  G.  As  each  gill  travels  forward  to  the  laws  J.  J,  these  close,  detach 
rom  it  a  ''  handful "  of  wool,  and  move  forward  on  their  inune  F  to  the  position  shown. 
»y  the  dotted  lines.  At  the  same  instant  the  carrier-comb  N'  takes  up  the  position. 
hown  also  by  dotted  lines,  lifts  from  the  now  opened  jaws  the  ''handflul^'  of  wool,  and 
arries  it  forward  to  thejarge  circular  C(xub  C,  mto  the  teeth  of  which  it  is  pressed  bv 
he  brush  B.  The  comb  C  moves  slowly  round  to  the  right  till  leather  bands  and  roll- 
rs  at  Z,  Z,  remove  the  coml)ed  wool  or  ''  top"  in  a  continuous  sliver.  Another  armnge- 
aent  strips  the  comb  of  the  '*  noil "  or  short  wool. 

The  remaining  processes  in  worsted  spinning  closely  resemble  those  for  cotton,  and. 
re  sufficiently  described  under  Spiknoto;  the  products  of  these  are:  1.  Fleeee  (Lincoln 
irool).  2.  Combed  **top."  8.  Koils,  or  short  wool,  4.  Sliver  from  first  drawing- 
rame.  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  10.  glubbings  from  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
nth  drawing-frames.    11.  Roving  from  roving-frame.    12.  Spun  yam. 

Figured  worsted  yarns  are  woven  by  various  kinds  of  looms  (see  Jagquabd  Loom  and 
jOom);  plain  kinds  are  woven  in  looms  like  those  for  woolens.  Unlike  woolens,  when 
worsted  goods  leave  the  loom  they  require  only  a  superficial- dressing. 

Worsted  stuffs  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are- 
omposed,  viz. :  1.  Fabrics  composed  entirely  of  wool.  2.  Fabrics  composed  of  wool 
ud  cotton.  8.  Fabrics  composed  of  wool  and  silk.  4.  Fabrics  composed  af  wool,  silk, 
nd  cotton.  5.  Fabrics  composed  of  alpaca  and  mohair  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk.  The 
Xrst  of  these  classes  includes  the  fabrics  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  "merinos," 
nd  so  called  because  they  were  first  made  of  Spanish  wool;  for  the  "double-twilled"' 
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kinds,  the  French  still  maintain  their  superiorttr ;  bat  for  the  "  single-twilled,''  the 
Yorkshire  makers  are  considered  the  best.  This  class  also  oomprises  shalloons,  says, 
serges,  lastings— all  stout  and  heavy  fabrics— besides  durants,  buntings,  moreens,  dam- 
as]£s,  reps,  Russells,  camlets,  and  many  others,  both  for  dress  and  furniture.  Moos- 
seline  de  laine  was,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  all  wool,  but  it  is  now  more  generallj 
mixed  with  cotton,  and  printed. 

The  decand  class  includes  two  fabrics,  of  which  the  consumption  for  female  dresses 
has  been  immense—viz.,  Coburg  and  Orleans  cloths,  the  former  beine  twilled  and  the 
latter  plain.  Many  of  the  names  used  in  the  all-wool  class  are  retained  in  this,  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  "union,"  as  union  merino,  union  shaUoon,  union  damask,  etc 
Winceys,  now  so  popular  for  ladies'  winter  dresses,  on  account  of  their  warmth,  are 
made  of  wool  and  cotton,  from  yams  of  a  heavier  and  coarser  kind  than  these  used  for 
cloths  like  Coburffs.  Winceys  are  largely  made  at  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Yorksmre. 

The  third  class  includes  the  rich  poplins  (g.y.)  and  tabinets  (q.  v.),  made  chiefly  in  Dub- 
lin, and  giving  employment  there  to  about  IdOO  hands.  Paramatta  or  Henrietta  clotii, 
Canton  cloth,  and  others,  are  made  both  of  silk  and  wool,  and  cotton  and  wooL  Some 
Coburgs,  Orleans,  Russells,  and  damasks  are  likewise  made  with  silk  warps. 

The  fourth  claos    viz.,  mixed  goods,  in  which  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  sometimeB  linn 
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-are  used— includes  peculiar  kinds  of  some  of  the  fabrics  named  above,  and  also  vestfaigi, 
linings,  cravats,  shawls,  scarfs,  quiltings,  boot  and  shoe  clothi^  bareges,  etc. 

The ./J/ieA class  includes  alpaca  lusters  and  mixtures — plain,  twilled,  and  figured;  alpaca 
poplins,  umbrella  and  parasol  cloth;  mohair  lusters,  glac^,  Verona  serges,  bardges.  etc 

The  term  ''worsted "  is  said  to  have  derived  its  ongin  from  a  village  of  that  name  in 
Norfolk,  where  this  manufacture  was  first  carried  on.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  century  worsted 
goods  were  a  staple  trade  of  Norwich ;  but  the  neglect  of  the  factory  system  there  led  to 
Its  beinff  transferred  to  Bradford,  which  has  become  renowned  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
worsted  manufacture.  It  is  also  extensively  carried  on  at  Halifax  and  other  places  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  statistics  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  on  the  following  page,  are  gathered  from 
the  government  inspectors'  reports  for  1875,  and  refer  to  that  year: 

The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  persons  employed  in  the 
woolen  manufactories,  given  under  that  head,  and  with  still  greater  force,  for  there  are 
a  very  great  number  of  small  trades  connected  with  the  worsted  manufacture.  The 
imports  of  both  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  is  no 
doubt  greatly  owiiJ^  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Belgians  in  spinning  good  yams  from  cheap 
wools,  Belgium  bemg  the  country  from  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  comes.  In 
187?,  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  to  the  value  of  about  £0,386,000  were  imported. 
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Number  axd  EFFEcnvEyrss  of  Worsted  Factories. 


Number  of 
Factories. 


Number  of 
Spindles. 


Number  of 
Power-looms. 


Eneland  and  Wales- 
Yorkshire 

Other  counties 

Total 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total— United  Kingdom. 


1.061,066 
147,804 


64H 


43 


65,TN0 


1        •^,128,880 

t:>,601 

i           J>3,830                ti.ir>c 

573 

t 

H.riT 

Number  of  Operatives  Employed. 


England 
and  wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kinjirdom. 


Males— under  18. . 
18  to  18... 
above  18., 


Total. 


Females— under  18 
above  18. 


Total .•. . 

Total 


06 

564 

2,398 


14,168 
11,259 
31.622 


58,905          ' 

3.052 

« 

67,060 

15,804         ; 
1          62,-Ml          1 
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6,938 

9 

$il 

1          77,885         i 

7,208 

9 

85,047 

131,830         i 

10,255 

12 

142,0»7 

With  respect  to  the  exports,  the  followins;  will  show  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  from  1860  to  1874:  1860— worsted  yarn,  26,455,000  lbs.  (£3,578,000);  worsted  stuffs, 
148,685  yards  (£7,013.000),  1865— worsted  yarn,  30,221,000  lbs.  (£5,074,000);  worsted 
stuffs,  2fe,078,000  yards  (£13,361,000).  1874— worsted  yam,  34,263,916 lbs.  (£5,472.612); 
worsted  stuffs,  261,135,081  yards  (£11,888,072).  In  1877,  the  exports  had  seriously  de- 
clined—worsted yam,  26,972,536  lbs.  (£3,609,456);  worsted  stuffs.  194,777,034  yanls 
^£7,726,414). 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  worsted  maniifaciiirc  as  compared  with  the  woolen,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  processes,  to  the  recent  introduction 
of  combing-machines,  but  most  of  all  to  the  introduction  of  cotton-warps  in  1835,  which 
not  only  cheapened  the  goods,  but  vastly  increased  their  variety. 

Information  regarding  such  special  branches  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  as 
carpets,  shawls,  hosiery,  tartans,  bonnets,  etc.,  will  be  found  under  their  separate  heads. 
We  may  state  here  that  the  Scotch  bonnet-trade,  carried  on  at  Kilmarnock  and  Stew- 
arton,  employs  from  2,000  to  8,000  hands,  and  sends  out  about  500,000  bonnets  annually. 

W(H>LIiETT,  Wn^LiAM.  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  engravers,  was  b.  in  the 
year  1785  at  Maidstone.  He  went  early  to  London ;  .studied  his  art  under  a  practitioner 
of  the  name  of  Tinney,  now  only  remembered  as  having  taught  him  little  or  nothing; 
taught  himself,  however,  a  good  deal,  notwithstanding  3ie  aid  of  Tinney,  and  dcvelop- 
\ng  a  manner  of  his  own,  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  engravers 
of  his  time.  In  recognition  of  his  merit,  he  was  ere  long  appointed  engraver  to  (Jeorge 
III.  As  to  his  life,  except  as  he  is  proved  to  have  existed  by  his  works,  familiar  at  this 
<lay  to  every  one,  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  year  1785,  after  a  life 
of  continuous  and  conscieiitious  lalK)r,  as  reward  of  which,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  Westminster  abbey.  His  works,  more  espc^ally  in  landscape,  continue  to  be 
much  prized  b}'  connoisseurs. 

WOOLMAN,  John.  1720-73;  b.  in  w.  N.  J.;  worked  on  a  farm  till  the  age  (»f  21; 
became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Mount  Holly;  opened  a  school  there  for  poor  children; 
])ecame  a  tailor;  desiriiig  to  visit  the  Friends  (to  whicli  denomination  he  belonged)  in 
liie  back  settlements  of  Virginia,  went  on  a  tour  with  Isaac  Andrews,  1746;  visited  the 
societies  of  Friends  in  diffireut  parts  of  the  colonics,  .supporting  himself  by  work  at  his 
trade;  spoke  and  wrote  loquently  on  shivery;  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna, 
1763;  went  to  Fiighii-i  for  health,  1772.  He  was  a  faithful,  self-denying  Christian 
worker.  He  pul'..dued:  8o7fie  ConsidenUiom  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes;  Corisideratiojut  on 
J^ire  Wisdom  and  Hainan  Policy,  on  Labor,  on  Schools,  and  on  tfu  Right  Ifse  of  the  Jjord'^ 
Oittvcard  Qifis;  ConMcraiions  on  the  True  Harmony  of  ManJUnd;  Vic  Journal  of  the 
JJfe  and  Travels  of  John  Woolman  in  tJie  Service  of  Vie  Gospel.  p    .     , ,    OoOQIc 
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WOOLNER,  TnoMAP.  b.  Enelnnd,  1826;  studied  sculpture  with  William  Bebnes. 
His  '*  Eleanor  Bucking  the  Poison  from  Prince  Edward's  Wound,"  and  his  life-size  groui> 
of  **The  Death  of  Boadicea,"  were  exhibited  in  1843.  In  the  next  five  years  he  proauced 
"Puck,"  "Titania  with  her  Indian  Boy."  "Eros  and  Euphrosyne,  and  -'The  Rain 
bow."  In  1850,  in  association  with  William  Uolman  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Rossetti.  be 
started  a  periodical  called  T/te  Germ,  representing  the  ideas  of  the  so-called  "Pre 
Raphaelites;"  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Woolner's  contributions  were  principally 
poems,  which  were  reprinted  in  1863  under  the  title  of  77is  Beautiful  Lady.  Among 
his  productions  are  statues  of  William  III.,  Prince  Albert,  Macaula}',  and  Palmerstuo; 
busts  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  and  Darwin,  and  the  groups  called  ** Ophelia"  and  "Guine- 
vere."   He  was  appointed  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  academy. 

WOOLSACK,  the  name  given  to  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
house  of  lords,  which  is  composed  of  a  large  square  bag  of  wool  without  either  back  or 
arms,  and  covered  with  red  cloth  The  woolsack  was  first  introduced  in  the  house  uf 
lords  as  the  chancellor's  seat  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  memento  of  an  act  wbidi 
was  passed  against  the  exportation  of  wool,  that  commodity  being  then  the  main  source 
of  the  national  wealth  of  England. 

WOOLSEY,  Mklancthon  Brooks,  1818-74;  b.  New  York;  entered  the  navy  in 
1882,  and  was  made  lieut.  in  1847.  In  command  of  the  steamer  EUen  in  the  s.  Atlantic 
squadron,  he  fought  at  Wopper  creek  and  Secession vi He  creek  in  1862,  and  in  tiie 
assjmlt  on  the  James  island  batteries.  In  1863  he  helped  defend  Donaldsonville  and 
fort  Butler,  being  then  on  the  Princeas  Boynl    He  became  commodore  in  1871 . 

WOOLSEY,  Theodore  Dwight.  d.d..  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y..  1801;  graduated  at  YaU. 
1820,  and  then  studied  at  the  Princetou  theological  seminary.    In  1823-25  he  was  a 
tutor  in  Yale  college;  1827-30  he  studied  at  the  German  universities,  and  on  his  return 
was  made  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Yale.    Fifteen  years  later  he  was  maiii 
president  of  the  college,  and  held  that  office  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  on  accouo: 
•of  increasing  old  age,  but  continued  for  some  years  to  give  instruction  in  internatiau:i' 
law,  and  stiu  occasionally  preaches  at  the  college  chapei    As  the  head  of  the  coUei'? 
Dr.  Woolsey  was  most  successful,  not  only  from  his  learning,  but  also  from  his  execu 
live  ability.    As  a  publicist  his  reputation  is  international,     'i^e  most  important  of  iii> 
writings  are  his  editions  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the  Antigone  and  SUctra  ot 
Sophocles,  Hie  PrametJieus  of -^schylus,  and  the  Gorgias  of  Plato;  An  TntrodtLctum  t- 
the  Study  of  In  tern  cUional  Law  (1 860) — h  is  most  im  portan  t  wori^  and  a  standard  authoriu .    i 
An  Essay  an  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  (1869) ;  Tfie  BeUgum  of  ike  Present  and  of  th*     j 
Future  (a  collection  of  sermons);  Communism  and  Socialism^  and  Politieal  Sdence,    t^v     , 
Woolsey  also  edited  and  added  notes  to  Lieber's  CivU  Liberty  and  Politic  Ethics.    Hr 
was  the  chairman  of  the  American  branch  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  tht    > 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  issued  in  May,  1881.  i 

WOOLSTOV,  Thomas,  a  heterodox  divine  of  the  English  church,  equally  remarkalw    | 
for  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  for  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  was  bom  at  XonL-    | 
ampton  in  1669.     He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge;  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college;  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  due  course  proceSed  to  thedegrtt 
of  bachelor  of  divinity.     Gifted  with  a  lively  fancy,  he  became  a  diligent  and  appnti 
ative  student  of  the  works  of  Origen,  and  by  them  seems  to  have  beenfirst  imbued  viii. 
a  taste  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     That  he  was  disposed  t 
carry  this  principle  of  interpretation  much  too  far  for  his  contemporaries,  appearetl  a' 
once  from  his  first  work,  published  in  1705.    This  was,  TJie  Old  Apdt>gy  for  the  TV*/* 
of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jeits  and  Gentiles  revived.    In  this  work.  WooIstc- 
maintained  that  Moses  was  only  an  allegorical  person,  and  all  his  histoiy  typical  of  Uu) 
of  Christ;  that  the  miracles  of  the  Pentateuch  were  allegorical,  and  the  miracles  .' 
tributed  to  Christ  and  the  apostles  pure  allegory  too;  and  he  stigmatized  as  atheist^  uii ' 
apostates  all  who  received  the  Scripture  narratives  as  literally,  historically  true,    h 
8ul)sequent  publications  he  went  further  in  the  same  direction;  also  maintiunini:  ti  >' 
the  Quakers  approached  more  nearly  in  doctrine  and  organization  to  the  prir.ii*  \ 
church  than  any  other  religious  body :  and  denouncing  clergymen,  because  they  n-!'' 
a  profession  of  the  pastorate,  as  **  hireling  priests,"  worshipers  of  the  beast,  and  mu)i>t<r' 
of  Antichrist.     In  1721  he  publisfced  ^J%e  Moderator  fjetween  the  Infidel  and  tfie  .1;*^/"' 
dialogues  tending  to  show  that  the  gospel  miracles,  by  themselves,  could  noi  pn  ^' 
Christ  to  be  the  Messiah.     This  work  occasioned  great  scandal:  it  abounded  in  v\y:  - 
sions  considered  indecent  and  blasphemous;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intcvonn*; 
of  Whiston,  who  was  friendly  to  him,  and  in  favor  of  toleration  in  matters  of  opini*! 
that  the  author  escaped  a  prosecution.     Up  to  1720  Woolston  had  continued  t?)  live  r 
his  college,  leading  a  studious  and  blameless  life,  and  showing  great  kindness  lo  •' 
poor.     In  1720  he  went  to  live  in  London;  and  in  1721  his  college,  upon  8omep^ele^I- 
really  on  account  of  the  scandal  made  by  his  writings — deprived  him  of  his  fellow  •'bp 
The  views  set  forth  in  the  last-mentioned  work,  Woolston  developed  more  fully  in  > 
series  of  six  discourses  during  the  years  1727,  1728,  1729,  republished  under  the  ti»|» 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  (Jhrist    He  maintained — representing  himself,  as  in  all  bi- 
works,  as  the  defender  of  true  Christian  doctrine — that  Christ's  miracles,  in  thcmseln-. 
were  open  to  the  gravest  doubts;  that,  in  fact,  the  gospel  narratives,  if  they  were  to  l>e 
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takeu  literally,  were  only  a  tissue  of  absurdities;  ami  that  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
church  was  against  the  literal,  and  in  favor  of  an  allegorical  acceptHtiou  of  them. 
These  views  were  supported  "with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  and  mixed  up  with  them  were 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  order  of  clergy.  The  freethinkers,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  were  now  triumphantly  quoting  Woolston  in  their  favor;  and  people  who 
bad  previously  been  disposed  to  treat  him  as  a  maniac,  whose  rhapsodies  were  too  wild 
to  call  for  refutation,  be^au  to  think  it  time  to  rescue  the  Christian  faith  from  so  dan- 
gerous and  dubious  a  defender.  No  less  than  sixty  answers  were  made  to  the  J/incourses. 
Sow,  too — Whiston  no  longer  intervening— an  indictment,  at  the  in.siance  of  the  attor 
ncy-general,  was  brought  against  Woolston,  on  account  of  the  blasphemous  und  irre- 
ligious character  attributed  to  his  works.  He  was  tried  before  ch  ief -justice  liaymond  at 
Guildhall,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  l^e  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  ptty  a  fine  of 
£1()0,  and  ordered  to  find  securities  to  the  amount  of  4*2,000  that  he  would  not  repeat 
his  offense.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  queen's  bench  prison;  and  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  provide  the  requisite  securities,  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  within  the  rules  of  the  prison.  It  was  not  long  protracted.  He 
died  on  Jan.  27.  1731.  His  death-bed  scene  lias  often  been  described  as  if  it  supported 
the  supposition  that  Woolston  was  insane,  but  surely  without  good  reason.  It  is  stateii 
that  as  he  felt  death  approaching  he  closed  his  eyes  with  his  own  fingers,  stiyin^'  to  the 
turnkey  who  attended  him,  that  he  desired  to  die  decently;  and  his  last  words  were: 
*•  This  is  a  struggle  which  all  men  must  go  through,  and  which  I  bear  not  only  patiently 
liut  willingly."    His  body  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  George's,  South wark. 

W(H>L'WICH,  a  market-t.  and  parish  of  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  chief  government 
arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  nine  m.  e.  of  Lou- 
don. It  stretches  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  two  m.,  and  reaches  back  from  the 
river  for  half  a  mile,  as  far  as  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  are  the  royal  artillery  barracks 
and  hospital.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  little  to  recommend  it;  but  the 
southern  suburbs  are  handsome  and  regidar.  There  are  nuraertms  places  of  woi*ship— 
Established,  Roman  Catholic,  and  dib::enting,  and  there  are  numerous  schools,  a  theater, 
etc.  Its  dock-yard,  its  government  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  production  of 
material  of  war  of  every  description  (except  gunpowder),  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great 
depot  for  naval  and  military  stores,  and  also  the  headquarters  of  the  gieat  corps  of  royal 
artillery,  combine  to  render  Woolwich  a  phice  of  great  importance.  A  royal  dockyard 
existed  here  as  early  as  1515.  and  the  lien  rye  Grace  de  meu,  which  conveyed  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  is  f^aid  to  have  been  built  here,  though  this 
statesmen t  has  been  disputed.  The  Hoyal  George  (q.v.)  was  built  here  in  1751.  Th<; 
royal  dock-yard  and  ship-building  establishment  was,  however,  closed  on  Oct.  1,  1869. 
The  yard  comprised  large  dry-docks,  and  a  basin  400  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  and 
was  fumiflhed  m  eveiT*  respect  with  the  newest  and  most  efficient  appurucus.  The  royal 
arsenal,  the  largest  in  Britain,  contains  not  only  the  largest  stores  of  :*ll  kinds— shot, 
shells,  cannon,  etc.— which  are  required  for  our  armies,  navies,  and  forts,  but  it  com- 
prises also  establishments  for  manufacturing  them,  and  for  constructing  gun-carriages, 
and  preparing  ammunition  for  cannon  and  small-arms.  These  works  are  carried  on  in 
the  three  departments  called  respectively  the  gun  factories,  carriage  department,  and 
laboratory.  On  the  common,  south  of  the  town,  is  the  royal  military  acudemy,  for  the 
education  of  cadets  destined  for  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Sec  Militaky  Academy, 
Royal;  and  Gun  Factories,  Royal.    Pop.  '71,  35,557. 

WOOVSOCX'ET,  a  township  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Blackstone  river,  16  m.  n.  bj^-w. 
of  Providence,  containing  a  central  and  several  smaller  villages,  numerous  cotton-mills, 
woolen  mills,  machine-shops,  iron-foundries,  sash,  blind,  and  planing  mills,  factories  of 
thread,  silk,  gold  pencil  cases,  jewelr}',  musical  instruments,  etc. 

WOO'SALI  FOISOir.  Since  the  original  publication  of  the  article  Curaki,  which  is 
one  of  the  synonyms  of  this  substance,  the  phvsiological  actions  of  this  fearful  poison 
has  been  carefully  studied  bjr  Drs.  Weir,  Mitchell,  and  Hammond,  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  essay  in  which  their  joint  labors  are  recorded  is  published  in  Hammond's 
Phytfiologieal  Memoirs  (1868).  This  essay  is  so  valuable,  and  contains  so  much  original  mat- 
ter regarding  two  other  allied  poisons  whose  native  names  are  corrovcU  and  tao,  that  we 
shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  its  contents :  premising  that,  for  the  best  account  of  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  poison,  the  reader  should  consult  Bernard's  Lefom  mr  les  EffeU  ihs 
Siibttancea  Toxiques  (1857,  p.  238).  We  shall  notice  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  this  poisop  before  describing  its  physiological  action.  The  best  of  the  earlier  investi- 
gations of  the  poison  Is  that  of  Roulin  and  Boussingault  in  1828,  who  obtained  from  the 
crude  "woorala"  an  alcoholic  extract,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  curarin.  This 
curarin  was  a  solid  transparent  mass,  of  an  excessively  bitter  taste,  and  possessed  in  uu 
eminent  degree  of  all  the  virulence  of  the  woorali.  Heintz  has  subsequently  examined 
the  precipitate  which  tannic  acid  throws  down  from  the  wateiy  solution  of  the  poison, 
but  only  found  that  it  contained  no  nitrogen,  and  was  composed  of  apparently  inert  sub- 
stances, as  sugar,  gum,  resin,  extractive  matter,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  etc.  He  sought 
in  vain  for  stiTchnine  in  it.  Among  the  cliief  experimenters  on  the  subject  may  be 
mentioned  DelaCondamine  (Mem.  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences .  1745,  t.  62.  p.  891);  Brock- 
iesby  {Philosophical  Transactions,  1747,  vol.  xliv.  p.  408):  lleri*;ant  (Philosophical  Trans-  ^ 
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actions,  1751-52,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  76),  who  killed  a  bear  with  a  poisoned  arrow  in  less  than 
live  minutes:  und  nearly  killed  himself  and  a  small  boy  who  was  evaporating  an  aque* 
OILS  solution  of  the  poison ;  both,  however,  recovered  under  the  influence  of  fresh  air,  a 
pint  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar;  Fontana  (1781),  who  showed  that  (notwithstand 
mg  the  above  experiment)  the  vapor  is  not  deleterious,  and  that  the  state  of  the  stomach 
at  the  time  when  the  poison  was  inhaled  modified  the  result,  an  animal  with  a  full 
stomach  being  able  to  resist  the  action  of  a  dose  that  would  prove  fatal  to  one  of  the 
same  size  w^hcn  fasting;  Brodie  (Philo9ophte<U  Transactions,  1811-12);  Yirchow  and 
Mtlnter  (published  in  vol.  i.  of  Schomburgk's  Beisen  in  Briiisch  Guiana),  who,  inter  alia, 
showed  that  the  poison,  even  after  being  kept  dry  for  five  years,  is  still  intensely  active— 
that  its  physiological  action  corresponds  with  the  result  of  analysis  in  showing  the 
absence  of  strychnine,  and  that  it  raiher  belongs  to  narcotic  than  to  tetanic  poisong^ 
and  that  death  takes  place  not  from  any  direct  result  of  the  poison,  but  indirectlv.  by 
causing  the  cessation  of  the  respiratorv  process;  Bernard  ana  Pelouzo  {Compt.  And,, 
1850,  t.  xxxi.  p.  584);  Vulpian  {Compt.  'Bend,,  1854,  t.  i..  2d  series,  p.  73):  and  Kittliker 
{Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  /Society,  1857),  who,  among  other  important  concluaionis,  arrives 
at  the  following:  (1)  That  the  urari  (as  he  terms  it)  causes  death  very  rapidly  when 
injected  into  the  blood  or  inserted  into  a  wound ;  and  that  when  introduced  by  way  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  its  effects  are  slow,  and  require  a  large  dose  for  their  productloo; 
when  applied  to  the  skin  of  frogs,  it  is  inoperative;  (2)  it  acta  through  the  blood,  nnd 
destroys  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  while  the  sensory  nerves  are  hardlv  at  ail 
affected;  (3)  when  artificial  respiration  is  carried  on  in  animals  under  its  influence, 
mimy  of  the  secretions  are  increased,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  vascular  nerves,  and 
the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  vessels;  (4)  that  in  mammals,  the  poison  causes  death 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves  and  suppression  of  the  respiration,  which 
brinj?B  on  convulsions  as  a  collateral  effect. 

The  late  researches  of  Weir,  Mitchell,  and  Hammond,  on  the  two  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  varieties  of  the  poison,  named  woorara,  variety  corroval,  and  icoorara,  variety  too, 
lead  to  the  following  results:  The  corroval,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  strongest  arrow- 
poison,  but  of  whose  mode  of  manufacture  they  could  learn  nothing,  was  in  large  lumps 
of  a  brownish-black  color,  resembling  vegetable  extracts  of  that  tint.  From  its  aqueous 
solution  they  obtained  a  substance  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  an  alkaloid,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  corroval,  to  which  tliey  a^^sign  the  naine 
corrova^ia.  Hence  it  differs  materially  in  its  chemical  composition  from  ordinary  woorali. 
From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  living  birds,  mice,  cats,  frogs,  and  alligators, 
they  find  (1)  that  corroval  differs  essentially  from  any  variety  of  woorali  hitiierto 
described  in  its  physiological  results;  (2)  that  it  acts  primarily  on  the  heart  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  producing  an  arrest  of  the  heart's  action ;  (8)  that  the  annihilation 
of  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  is  a  secondary  result  of  its  action,  depending 
primarily  on  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action;  (4)  that  it  acts  upon  the  nerv^  m>m  the 
surface  to  the  center/ and  abolishes  both  tlie  sensory  and  motor  functions;  (5)  that  it 
destroys  muscular  irritability;  (6)  that  it  paralyzes  the  sympathetic  nerve,  this  bein^  one 
cf  its  primary  effects;  (7)  that  it  is  absorbed  both  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  skm  of 
frogs;  and  (8)  that  its  poisonous  effects  are  due  to  an  alkaloid  hitherto  undescribed. 
The  authors  devote  42  pages  to  a  history  of  their  experiments  on  vao  or  boo;  but  as  they 
are  of  opinion  that  vao  is  only  a  weaker  variety  of  corroval,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
their  researches  in  this  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  in  corroval  and  vao  we  have  a  fear- 
ful poison,  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  woorali;  and  we  have  entered  into  further 
detail  on  this  subject  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  because,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  not  yet  been  noticed  by  any  English  author. 

WOOSTER,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio;  a  station  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad;  pop.  '80,  of  city,  5,843;  of  township,  7,0W.  The  city  i> 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  with  which  it  does  a  large 
trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Wooster  university  (Presbjrterian),  having  about  800  8tudeDi> 
in  all  departments.  There  are  manufactures  of  flour,  furniture,  organs,  whips,  engine;^ 
and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  2  banks.  2  weekly  papers,  a  court-hooae,  high- 
school,  and  13  churches. 

WOOSTER,  David,  1710-77;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1738.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  he  commanded  a  vessel  for 
coast  defense,  and  was  capt.  of  a  sloop-of-war  at  the  siege  of  Louisburff,  in  1745.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  col.  of  the  3d  Conn,  regiment.  He  was  a  brig. gen.  through  the  cam 
paign  in  then.,  1758-60,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  the  Arnold  exp<}diiioE 
agamst  Ticonderoo^a  early  in  1775,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  brig. gen.  in  tlie  coo 
tinental  army.  lie  succeeded  Montgomery  in  Canada,  and  was  mortally  wounded  de- 
fending Danbury,  Conn.,  against  Tryon. 

WOOTZ  is  a  finely  damasked  hard  cast-steel,  which  is  obtained  from  India.  Faraday 
found  aluminium  in  a  sample  which  he  analyzed,  and  referred  its  peculiar  properties  to 
the  presence  of  this  metal;  but  other  chemists  have  failed  in  finding  aluminium  in  wooti. 

WORCESTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Pocomoke  river. 
adjoining  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  about  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,o89'lMJi  of 
American  birth,  6,984  colored.     Co.  seat,  Snow  HilL  dbCjOOQlc 
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WORCESTER,  a  co.  in  central  MaesacLuRetts,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  N.  H.,  on  the 
.  by  R.  I.  and  Conn. ;  1500  sq  m. ;  pop.  *80.  236,885—173,185  of  American  birth.  Co. 
eats,  Worcester  and  Fitclfburg. 

WOBCESTEE,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  tlie  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  45 
1.  w.s.w.  of  Boston,  with  several  diverging  railways,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  beautiful 
ills,  with  delightful  sites  for  residences,  broad,  shaded  streets,  and  famed  for  its  political 
nd  philanthropical  conventions.  Among  its  institutions  are  the  American  antiquarian 
ociety,  with  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  cabinet;  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  which, 
1  13  years,  out  of  2,806  patients,  discharged  1000  cured;  Oread  institute  for  young 
ulies;  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  considered  the  model  schools 
f  New  England;  also,  manufactories  of  cotton,  woolen,  carpels,  hollow-ware,  pistols, 
•  ire,  paper,  saddles,  locks,  musical  instruments,  etc.  There  are  80  churches,  12periodi- 
als,  3  daily.     Pop.  75,  49,265. 

WORCESTER  (ante),  the  semi-capital  of  Worcester  co.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
tie  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  the  Providence  and  Worcester, 
ud  the  Boston,  Barre,  and  Gardner  railroads;  pop.  '80,  58,295.  It  has  gas-works,  water- 
rorks,  a  street-railroad,  and  a  good  drainage  system.  There  are  some  85  churches,  7 
lanks,  5  insurance  companies,  a  clearing-house,  and  7  newspapers,  of  which  2  are  daily 
nd  1  tri-weekly;  3  are  French.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  co.  court-house,  the 
Jnion  depot,  iho  high-school  building,  and  the  state  normal  school.  The  new  state 
unatic  hospital  is  about  1  mile  out  of  me  city.  The  old  hospital  is  now  used  for  the  in- 
urably  insane  only.  Among  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  are  the  city  hospital,  the 
rphans'  home,  the  home  for  old  men.  and  the  home  for  aged  women.  Among  the  edu- 
ational  institutions  are  a  state  normal  school,  the  college  of  the  Holy  Gross,  which  is  the 
hief  Roman  Catholic  college  in  New  England,  and  has  fine  grounds  and  buildings,  the 
litfhland  military  academy,  the  Worcester  co.  free  institute  of  industrial  science,  a  well- 
ndowed  school  of  technology,  and  the  Worcester  academy,  a  fitting-school  under  Baptist 
lanagement.  The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  which 
liere  are  nearly  80  factories.  Next  come  iron  and  wire.  Machinerv,  boilers,  woolens, 
orsets,  etc.,  are  larvely  manufactured.  Worcester  was  incorporated,  as  a  town  in  1722, 
s  a  city  in  1848.  The  declaration  of  independence  was  first  read  in  Massachusetts  from 
lie  steps  of  the  Old  South  church,  still  standing  on  the  common. 

WOBCES'TEB,  a  city,  capital,  and  assize-t.  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
ounty  of  itself,  stands  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Severn  valley,  and  is  situated  prin- 
ipally  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  about  26  m.  s.w.  from  Birmingham.  Worcester 
)  of  great  antiquity;  there  arc  abundant  traces  of  ancient  iron-smelting  works  on  the 
anks  of  the  river,  adjudged  by  antiquaries  to  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  occu- 
ation;  and  the  frequent  discovery  of  other  remains  proves  that  the  city  was  a  Roman 
intion.  The  chief  object  of  antiquity  now  existing  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  beauti- 
lUy  placed  on  a  gentle  elevation  on  the  e.  bank  of  tne  river,  and  stands  within  its  own 
reciuct,  but  which,  since  the  passing  of  the  act  abolishing  the  isolation  of  "peculiars*' 
lul  **  non-parochial  places,'*  has  been  incorporated  in  the  city  parish  of  St.  Michneh 
L  cathedral,  dedicatea  to  St.  Peter,  was  founded  here  as  early  as  the  7th  c.  In  1084 
ishop  Wulstan  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  cathedra],  many  portions  of  which  remain 
1  the  present  structure,  such  as  the  crypt  (one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in 
)ng1and),  the  bases  of,  and  fragments  m,  many  of  tlie  walls,  chapter-house,  refectory, 
ncl  cloisters.  In  the  civil  wars  much  damace  was  done  to  the  building,  but  none  of  its 
;ading  features  were  destroyed.  It  is  now  distinguished  bv  the  simplicity,  if  not  ]ilain- 
oss,  of  the  exterior,  but  which  is  amply  compensated  by  t"he  fine  perspective,  the  lofty 
:)of,  and  generally  charming  effect  of  the  interior.  A  thorough  restoration  was  com- 
K'liced  in  1855  under  the  late  sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £100,000. 
'he  tombs  of  king  Johnand  of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales  (eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.),  are 
le  chief  ancient  monuments  in  the  building.  The  episcopal  palace  in  the  city  has  been 
•jins formed  into  the  deanery ;  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  since  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
ussioners  assumed  the  management  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates,  has  his  resi- 
ence  at  Hartlebury  castle.  The  bishop  of  Worcester's  revenue  has  been  fixed  by  the 
cclcsiastical  commissioners  at  £5,000;  and  the  livings  in  his  gift  are  numerous  and  of 
onsiderable  value.  Worcester  chapter  consists  of  the  denn,  4  cauous,  24  honorary 
mons,  and  4  minor  canons,  including  the  precentor.  Besides  10  chorister  boys,  tliera 
re  40  other  boys  on  the  foundation  at  the  college  or  cathedral  school,  who  receive 
ratuitous  education,  and  about  .60  non -foundation  boys.  There  is  also  a  cily  grammav 
cliool,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  largely  attended.  The  parish  churches  of  the 
ily,  11  in  number,  are  poor  specimens  of  arclii lecture.  The  city  docs  not  shine  in  pub- 
c  buildings.  Next  to  the  cnthcdral,  the  most  important  are  the  shire-hall,  the  guild- 
r.ll,  and  the  county  prison;  but  there  are  also  the  city  library,  the  Worcester  museum, 
corn-exchange,  and  music-hall.  Tiie  battle  of  Worcester,  fought  in  1651,  is  memoru- 
le  in  history,  and  Charles  IL,  to  commemorate  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  his  cause, 
raited  the  motto  to  the  rityarms:  "Civltasin  hello  et  iu  pace  fidelis."  Pop.  of  the 
it}',  '71.  88,116.  The  peoj  le  arc  employed  in  glove-making,  including  leather-dressing 
nd  staining;  in  porcelain  factories,  iron-works,  inrhuling  locomotive-engine  factories 
inning  and  currying,  horse-hair  weaving,  vinegar,  British  wine  and  sauce-making. 
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and  coach-buiUling.  Chemical  manures  and  agricultural  implemeuts  are  also  manufac- 
tured on  a  considerable  scale.  Glove-making  is  still  considereti  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  city;  but  one  large  factory  has  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  business,  and  now 
there  are  not  above  two  doz.en  of  master-glovers,  great  and  little,  whereas  40  years  ago- 
there  were  nearly  100  in  the  trade.  There  are  2  porcelain  factories,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  by  them  in  all  departments  is  about  500.  The  Royal  porcelain  wotIdb 
are  celebrated  for  fine  tasu;  in  designing  and  the  beauty  of  execution  of  tlie  highest 
class  of  productions;  while  the  specialty  of  the  other  factory,  Messrs.  Grain^r  &  Co.'s, 
utility,  combined  with  purity  of  <lesign  and  excellence  in  workmanship.  The  glazed 
8cmi-p>orcelain  is  also  famous.  Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighborhood;  there  is  a  trade  in 
malt,  corn,  and  coals.  There  are  a  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  the  latter  the 
oldest  provincial  paper  in  Enj^land  (founded  1690)?  The  city  is  on  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  raUways.  Worcester  .'^nds  2  members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed 
by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  d6  councilors.  It  has  aiso  a 
recorder  and  sheriff. 

WORCKSTER,  Edward  SOMERSET,  Marquis  of,  1601-67;  b.  England;  liisfatlier 
being  the  first  marquis  of  the  name.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  revolution,  and  for  a 
long  time  defended  Raglan  c&stle  against  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  lirst  to  invent  and 
make  an  engine  worked  by  the  power  of  steam.  This  was  described  m  An  Exact  mid 
True  Definition  of  the  most  StupejuUnts  Water- Commanding  Engine,  invented  by  the  Rtght 
Honorable  {and  deservedly  to  be  praised  and  admire^f)  Edtcard  Somerset,  Lord  Marquis  <f 
Worcester,  and  may  also  be  found  described  in  a  life  of  Worcester  published  by  Dirck 
in  1865. 

WORCESTER,  Joseph  Emerson.  ll.d.,  1784-1865;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1811.  While  teaching  school  at  Salem,  Mass.,  he  was  engaged  upou  his  Qtth 
graphical  Dictionary,  or  Universal  Gazetteer,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  1817,  and  was 
followed  the  next  ^^ear  by  TJi4>  Gazetteer  of  tlie  UnUeu  States,  In  1819  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Cambnd^e,  MaFS. ,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent,  with  the  exoeptkn 
of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  ISoO,  which  he  employed  in  making  researches  and  collecting 
materials  for  his  st  tidies  iu  lexicography  and  philology.  He  edited  the  Ameriean  Almanac. 
1881-48;  published  an  cditiou  of  Johnson's  Dictio7iary  in  1827;  made  an  abridgment  of 
Webster's  American  Dictionai*y  in  1828,  and  published  a  CompreJiensive  Pranaunanff  and 
Ej^pUifuitory  Dictionary  in  1880.  His  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  BngM 
fjanguage  appeared  in  1846.  His  quarto  Dictionary  of  Hie  Englis?i  Language  was  pub- 
lished in  1860.  An  edition,  with  additions,  was  published  in  1881.  Among  his  other 
works  are  an  Epitome  of  Geography  (1830),  and  Pronouncing  SpeUiag-Book  (1857). 

WORCESTER,  Noah,  d.d.,  1758-1837;  b.  N.  H.;  served  three  campaigns  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  being  a  fifer  at  Bunker's  hill  and  a  soldier  at  Bennington;  resided 
at  Thornton,  N.  H.,  ami  was  sent  to  the  legislature;  published  in  1787  a  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Murray  on  the  Origin  of  Evil;  pastor  of  the  church  in  Thornton;  employed  by 
New  Hampshire  missionary  socielv.  1802.  He  published,  1810,  Bible  JV>»f«,  or  Sacred 
TrutJcs  Relating  to  the  Living  God,  His  only  Bon,  arid  Holy  Spirit  which  was  condemned 
as  heretical  by  the  Hopkinton  association;  edited  Christian  Disewle,  Boston,  1818-18; 
published,  1814,  A  Solemn  Berieio  of  tlie  Custom  of  War,  by  Philo  Pacificus;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  peace  society,  and  its  secretary,  1816;  edited  Friend 
of  Peace,  1819-29.  His  other  works  are:  2'he  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Display  of  Jjore,  not  of 
\Vrath;  Causes  and  Evils  of  Contentions  among  Christians  ;  Lasi  Thoughts  an  Important 
Subjects. 

WORCESTER.  Samxtel,  d.d..  1770-1821;  b.  N.  H.;  brother  of ,  Noah  WorcoFtcr, 
graduated,  Dartmouth  collesre,  1792;  pastor  (Congregational  church,  Fitchburg,  Ma«s., 
1797-1802;  of  Tabernacle  cliurch,  Salem,  Mass.,  1808  till  his  death.  He  was  ekriwi 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  board  of  missions,  1810.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Unitarian  conflict.  He  published  Six  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Judgment; 
Discourses  on  the  Covenant  unth  Abraham;  Three  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing  on  Unitarian 
ism;  WaUs*s  Entire  and  Select  Hymns.    A  posthumous  volume  of  sermons  was  published. 

WOBCESTES  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded,  like  Trinity  and  St.  John  s,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  monastic  college.  The  ancient  institution  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Gloucester  college,  because  it  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  tliai  city.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  passed  through  variou<}  hands;  and  latterly  was  a 
hall  attached  to  St.  John's  college.  In  1701,  however,  sir  Thomas  Cookes  left  £10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  some  existing  college  or  hall.  This  bequest  led  to  the 
erection  of  Gloucester  hall  into  a  college,  for  a  provost,  six  fellows,  and  six  sdiolars. 
by  letters-patent  of  queen  Anne,  1714.  Various  fellowEhips  and  scholarships  were  after- 
ward added,  until  the  number  of  fellows  became  21,  of  scholars  16,  but  almost  all 
restricted  to  certain  counties,  or  to  founders'  kin.  The  commissioners  under  17  and  1^ 
Vict.  c.  81  reduced  the  number  of  fellowships  to  15,  open  without  restriction,  except 
that  candidates  for  a  fellowship  on  the  Eaton  foundation  must  be  sons  of  clergj^men  of 
the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  must  not  be  possessed  of  property  or  inconje 
exceeding  £150  a  your.  The  srholarshipr.  are  now^  16  in  number — six  on  the  foundalioQ 
of  sir  Thomas  (^okes,  for  p(Tsons  educated  at  Brumsgrove  school :  c^e /Oi^^lhd  ioumia- 
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\i  Ki  of  Dr.  Finney,  for  natives  of  Staffordshire;  five  on  the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Sarah. 
Kaion,  for  sons  of  clergj^meu  of  the  church  of  England;  and  three"  on  the  foundation 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  one  on  the  foundation  of  Robert  Barnes,  esc[.,  which  are  entirely  open. 
Most  of  ilie  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £75,  tenable  for  five  years.  There  are  also 
.4x  exhibitions — four  on  the  foundation  of  sir  Thomas  Cookes,  value  £42  a  year,  for 
l>ersou8  educated  at  Bromsgrove  school.  There  are  ten  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this 
college. 

WOECES'TEBSHIBE,  one  of  the  west-midland  counties  of  England.  The  con- 
terminous counties  are  Uiose  of  Warwick  and  Stafford  on  tlie  n.,  Warwick  and  Oxford 
on  the  e.,  Gloucester  on  the  s.,  and  Hereford  and  Salop  on  the  west.  Area,  472,453 
aci-cs,  whereof  about  400,000  are  cultivated.  Its  greatest  length  is  88  m.,  and  greatest 
breadth,  20.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  are  depressed  valleys  and  hilly 
ranges;  two  of  the  latter  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  adorn  its  eastern  and  western 
sides.  On  the  west,  the  ran^e  terminates  in  the  Malvern  hills,  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  which  is  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  sliape,  a  cone  towering  beacon- like  abov£  the  lesser  eminences- 
<'f  the  chain;  but  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  is  named  the  Herefordshhre  beacon,, 
which  stands  within  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  eastern  range  is  the  Bredon  Kills, 
which  form  part  of  a  chain  extendini];  from  Bromsgrove  Llckey,  near  Birmingham,  to 
I  he  Cotswold  hills,  near  Gloucester.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  finely  timbered, 
especially  with  fruit-trees.  The  elm  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  Indeed  is  so  common  in 
every  corner  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  "the  weed  of  Worcestershire."  The  oak, 
beech,  and  other  timber  trees  thrive  well,  and  of  late  the  larch  has  been  much  planted, 
'l^he  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Teme,  and  the  Avon.  Other  streams  there  are, 
Fuch  as  the  Stour,  the  Salwarp,  etc.,  but  except  in  flood-times,  these  are  mere  brooks, 
and  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  river.  The  Severn  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  80  tons 
as  high  as  Worcester,  and  for  those  of  60  tons  to  .Stourport,  14  m.  further;  and  smaller 
boats  can  reach  Shrewsbury,  the  river  bein^  navigable  for  180  miles.  There  are  three 
canals  communicating  with  the  Severn — viz.,  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  at 
Stourport;  the  Droitwitch,  a  little  way  above  Worcester;  and  the  Birmingham  and 
AVorcester,  in  thesnimediate  neighborhood  of  the  city.  The  w.  portion  of  the  vale  of 
Severn  is  about  80  m.  long;  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy;  but  the  rainfall  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  nearly  the  minimum  of  England.  There  are  mineral  springs  at 
Malvern,  Evesham,  Dudley,  and  Kidderminster.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  is  on 
the  red  sandstone  formation,  but  the  Malvern  and  Lickcy  liills  are  of  igneous  origin. 
The  soil  consists  of  almost  evi  ry  variety  suitable  for  vegetation,  from  strong  deep  clay 
and  rich  vegetable  mold,  to  li^t  friable  sandy  ry  eland,  with  tracts  of  alluvial  deposit, 
marl,  and  loam.  The  vale  of  Evesham  is  dependent  on  the  Avon  for  its  fertility,  which 
has  loui5  gained  for  it  the  reputation  of  being  the  garden  of  the  mid- west.  It  produces 
abundance  of  table-fruit,  and  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality.  The  agriculture  of 
^Vorcestershirc  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  high-farming 
is  now  much  in  vogue.  Excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  turnips,  and 
potatoes  are  raised;  a  large  portion  of  the  land  remains  in  the  form  of  meadow,  and 
much  of  it  ancient  pasture. 

Hop-gardens  are  beautiful  in  the  western  division  of  the  county,  and  their  produce 
ranks,  in  the  estimation  of  brewers,  next  to  that  of  e.  Kent.  Worcestershire  is  par 
curellcnceQ,  peiTy  county,  as  Herefoi-dshire  and  Devonshire  are  cider  counties.  Its  pear 
orchards. are  very  beautiful  in  the  time  of  blossom;  and  there  is  a  splendid  variety, 
called  the  **  black  pear  of  Worcester,*'  which  attains  a  great  size,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ti-aditional  pear  blazoned  on  the  county's  shield  of  arms. 

There  is  no  distinctive  local  breed  of  stock,  either  cattle  or  slieep.  The  cattle  in  most 
favor  are  Herefords  and  shorthorns;  and  among  sheep,  the  favorite  varieties  i.re 
Shropshire  downs,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  and  cross-breeds.  Pigs  are  abundantly  bred 
and  fed.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  butcher-meat,  bred  and  fed  m  the 
<'ounty;  and  London,  Birmingham,  and  the  "black  country"  draw  large  supplies  frovi 
Worcestershire.  Poultry  are  raised  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  Worcestershire 
farmei-s'  wives  have  deservedly  obtained  a  good  name  for  the  condition  and  neatness  ia 
which  they  are  sent  to  market.  The  county  possesses  great  mineral  wealth  in  coal,  iron,  • 
salt,  lime:  the  first  three  are  found  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Worcestershire,  but 
lime  is  very  generally  distributed.  Coal  aiid  iron  mines  are  largely  worked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  populous  borough  of  Dudley.  Iron-works  abound  between  it 
and  Stourbridge,  where  glass  manufactures  of  an  ornamental  character,  on  a  large  scale, 
have  taken  root;  and  there  are  abundance  of  coal-miries  in  the  neighborhood.  Quarries 
of  limestone  are. largely  wrought  near  Evesham  and  Pershore. 

The  textile  fabric  manufactures  are  nearly  confined  to  carpet-weaving,  which  has 
long  been  carried  on  successfully  at  Kidderminster;  but  the  town  has  almost  ceased  to 
produce  that  description  of  goods  known  by  its  name,  *•  brussels"  and  *'  tapestry"  being 
principally  manufactured.  At  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Worcester  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  glove-inaking.  Worcestershire  china,  which  haa  - 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  is  also  prmluced  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  capital  city. 
At  Redditch,  the  needle  and  tish-liook  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  in  any  other  .place  in  Euglaud;  nail-making  has  been  pnicticed  for  centuries  at 
Bromsgrove;  and  at  Droitwicli,  about  6  m.  from  Worcester,  salt  has  been  manufactured 
for  many  centuries  from  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  brine.  Pop.  (1871)  888,837,  of 
whom  about  200,000  are  connected  with  mines  and  n^anufactures,  and  the  remainder 
tire  engjiged  in  agriculture,  or  dependent  on  trade.  Of  the  above  number,  upward  of 
^.000  are  engaged  in  hardware  manufactures;  a  large  proportion  in  nail-making,  the 
rest  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  glass  and  porcelain,  needles,  fish-hooks. 
tools,  fenders,  fire-irons,  shovels,  screws,  rivets,  swords,  cutlery,  and  steel  toys.  The 
county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Birmingham  court  of  bank 
ruptcy.  Tho  county  sends  four  knights  of  the  shire  to  parliament,  and  six  membeis  for 
the  boroughs  of  Evesham,  Kidderminster,  Droitwich,  Dudley  (one-half  of  wbidi  is  io 
Staffordshire).  Bewdley  (and  Stourport  united),  besides  two  for  the  city — ^making  a 
total  of  twelve  membera  from  Worcestershire. 

WOBD,  in  time  of  peace,  a  signal  notified  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  in  virtue  of  a 
knowledge  of  which  a  sentry  will  allow  the  uttercr  to  pass.  In  the  field  the  officer  com- 
manding fixes  daily  upon  a  word  aud  countersign  (for  which  any  arbitrary  terms  are 
taken),  and  communicates  them  to  tlic  centries  on  guard,  and  to  such  other  persons  only 
as  lie  may  choose  to  permit  to  pass  tliroiigh  the  lines.  Any  person  then  approaching  a 
sentry  without  knowing  the  toord,  has  a  fair  chance  of  bein^  shot;  if  he  knows  not  the 
countersign,  the  sentry  will  lake  him  into  custody,  and  deliver  him  to  tlie  officer  of  the 
guard.  Care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  "word"  sliould  not  suggest  the  "countersign." 
Any  arbitary  combination  is  therefore  adopted. 

WOBDE,  Wynkin  de.  In  returning  to  England  about  1477  to  introduce  the  art  of 
printing,  William  C'axton  (q.v.)  brought  with  him  Wvnkin  de  Worde,  a  native  of  Lor- 
raine, whose  aoqunintaince  he  made  at  Cologne.  i>e  Worde  superintended  Cftxtoo's 
printing-office  till  the  latter's  death,  and  afterward  succeeded  him.  He  made  great  im- 
provements in  tlie  art  of  printing,  and  especially  in  that  of  type-cutting,  wMch  then 
formed  a  branch  of  the  profession.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  Koman  letten 
into  England,  using  them  as  we  now  use  italics.  In  some  of  his  books  he  eren  intro- 
duced a  sprinkling  of  Greek,  Hel)rew,  and  Arabic,  which  were  produced  in  wood-cut 
He  also  made  extensive  use  of  engravings,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
obtained  from  the  continent.  The  books  printed  by  him  are  generally  distinguiabed  by 
their  neatness  and  elegance,  aud  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  his  predecessor,  being 
408  distinct  works  against  99  by  Caxton.    De  Woi-dc  died  in  London  about  1534. 

WORDEN,  John  Lorimer,  b.  K  Y.,  1817;  entered  the  naw  as  midshipman,  1835. 
In  1861  he  was  sent  to  fort  Pickens  with  dispatches,  and  whfle  returning  was  made 
prisoner  and  detained  seven  months.  In  1862  he  was  given  command  of  the  experimental 
iron-clrtd  3fanitoi\  and  on  Mar.  9,  fought  the  famous  battle  with  the  confederate  ram 
MerHmack,  in  Hampton  roads.  His  "ejres' were  partly  blinded  by  a  shell  striking  the 
look-out  hole  of  the  pilot-box.  In  1368,  in  command  of  the  M<mtauk,  he  destroyed  the 
privateer  Ntinhville,  aud  took  nart  in  Dupont's  attack  on  Charleston.  Prom  1869*10 1874 
he  was  at  the  liead  of  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

WORDSWORTH,  Charles,  d.c.l.,  b.  England,  1806;  graduated  with  honors  at 
Oxford,  1830;  tutor  at  Cambridge,  1880-38,  having  William  E.  Gladstone  and  cardinal 
Manning  among  his  pupils;  second-master  of  Winchester  college,  1885-46;  first  warden 
of  Trinity  college,  Scotland,  1846-54,  contributing  largely  to  its  establishment,  and  build 
ing  the  chapel  at  an  expense  to  himself  of  $44,000;  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
1853;  has  zealouslv  endeavored  to  obtain  "a  united  church  for  the  United  Klngtdom;" 
is  author  of  several  theological  works  and  of  a  popular  Greek  grammar,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  New  Testament  revision  committee. 

WORDSWORTH,  Christopher,  d.d.  1774-1846;  b.  Cumberland.  Eng. ;  graduated  at 
Cambridge  and  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  of  which  he  was  master  1820-41. 
He  published  EcctemasftmlBtographi/ (\S09);  Who  Wrote  Mkon  BastUkif  (1834);  Chn'^tuitf 
Institute  (1837);  and  a  volume  of  sermon.s. 

WORDSWORTH,  Christopher,  d  d..  b.  England,  1807;  son  of  Dr.  Christopher, 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  a  nephew  of  the  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Canabridgc,  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  and  was  head-master  of  Harrow 
school,  1836-44,  when  he  became  a  canon  of  Westminster.  In  1869  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  Among  his  works  are  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  Tke 
Memoirs  of  William  Whrd»worth;  Greece;  and  St.  Hippolytus  arid  the  Church  of  Borne. 

WOBDSWOKTH,  William,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  wash.  April  7. 1770,  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  C'uniberland.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney,  and 
agent  on  the  estates  of  the  first  earl  of  Lonsdale.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Penrith, 
where  his  parents  had  gone  to  reside;  and  after  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1778,  was 
transferred  to  Hawkshead.  in  Lnucashire,  at  the  public  school  of  which  his  earlier  educa- 
catiou  was  completed.  In  178*^  his  father  died,  leaving  his  family  in  some  difficulty. 
By  lurd  Lonsdale  a  considerable  .sum  was  due  to  them;  but  his  lorclship,  a  man  of  inrirf 
eccentric  charucler,  saw  fit  to  resist  the  chnin  with  all  ihe  vexatious  impediments  which 
the  law  so  plenlifully  affords.  Enough,  however,  remained,  with  some  little  a'«istaiice 
from  relatives,  to  carry  forward  the  educntiou  of  the  children.  Wo^Sworlh^emamcd 
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t  Hawksbcad  till  1787,  in  which  year  he  was  entered  at  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge, 
lere  ha  remained  four  years.  In  the  studies  proper  to  tlie  place,  his  interest  was  slight; 
ut  in  his  own  fashion  he  was  a  diligent  student;  and  poetry  became  more  and  more 
is  favorite  pursuit.  In  Jan.,  1791,  he  left  Cambridge,  after  taking  his  degree  as  bachelor. 
)uring  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  he  had,  along  witli  a  fellow-student,  made  a 
edestrian  tour  through  Prance,  then  in  the  early  fervors  of  its  great 'revolution ;  and 
tiither,  after  leavine  college,  he  returned.  His  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  revolution 
ras  passionate;  and  with  the  party  of  the  Gironde  he  seemed  to  have  cultivated  relations 
f  a  somewhat  intimate  kind,  which,  in  the  end,  might  have  seriously  compromised  him. 
ad  not  circumstances,  probably  of  the  pecuni&r}'^  sort,  determined  his  return  to  England 
ome  little  time  before  his  friends  were  sent  in  a  body  to  the  scaffold.  The  republican 
rinciples  which  at  this  time  he  held,  he  lived  to  renounce  in  favor  of  a  reasoned  conserv- 
tism;  and  opposed  as  he  was,  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  the  war  waged  against  France, 
u  one  more  patrioticallv  urged  it,  when  the  struggle  became  in  effect  a  life  and  death 
rapple  on  the  part  of  ffngland  with  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

lu  1793  Wordsworth  came  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in  two  poems,  entitled  An 
^eeniriff  Walk,  addresited  to  a  Young  Lady;  and  DeMriptive  Sketches,  taken  during  a  Ped€»- 
Han  Tour  among  the  Alps.  These  pieces  abound  in  touches  of  refined  and  original  obser- 
ation  of  nature,  but  otherwise  are  not  in  themselves  specially  remarkable;  and  iliey 
(liled  to  make  any  impression,  except  on  a  few  minds,  such  as  that  of  Coleridge,  then  at 
Cambridge,  who  afterward  professed  to  have  discerned  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  great  unde- 
eloped  genius.  Wordsworth  was  now  in  a  position  of  much  perplexity;  his  little 
nances  were  almost  entirely  exhausted:  for  the  church,  which  his  friends  would  fain 
ave  had  him  enter,  he  had  at  this  time  an  obstinate  aversion ;  poetry  had  become  with 
im  a  passion,  to  which  he  longed  to  wholly  dedicate  himself;  and  unhappily  it  appeared  , 
liat  Aw  poetry  would  not  in  the  least  pay.  As  a  ppet  cannot  live  like  a  singing-bird  by 
ecking  about  the  hedgerows,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  bethink  himself  of  some 
leans  of  support ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  London,  to  do  liberal  politics 
Dr  the  newspapers,  when  unexpected  relief  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy.  Tlu; 
ame  of  Raisley  Calvert  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  that  of  Wordsworth.  An  inii- 
late  friend  of  the  poet,  he  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius;  and  at  his  early 
eath  in  1795  he  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  to  Wordsworth  the  sum  of  £900, 
xpressly  tiiat  leisure  might  for  some  years  be  allowed  for  the  undisturbed  development 
f  his  powers.  Seldom  has  money  been  better  bestowed ;  and  small  as  the  sum  may  seem. 
0  a  man  of  the  poet's  simple  tastes  and  entire  singleness  of  aim,  it  could  suffice  over  a 
ei-m  of  years.  With  his  only  sister,  Dorothy,  his  attached  companion  through  life,  aiui 
Iways  a  devout  believer  in  the  brother,  no  little  of  whose  genius  she  shared,  he  now  set- 
led  nimself  at  Racedown  lodge,* in  Dorsetshire,  removing  in  1797  to  Alfoxden,  in  Bomer- 
etshire,  in  order  to  be  near  Coleridge,  who  had  established  himself  some  8  m.  off  at 
H  ether-Stowey .  Out  of  the  intimacy  thus  begun  came  the  famous  Lyrical  Ballads,  pub- 
ished  in  1798  by  Cottle  of  Bristol,  as  a  joint  adventure  of  the  two  poets.  The  volume 
ad  no  success;  but  probably  no  man  ever  lived  more  serenely  self -appreciative  than 
Vordsworth;  and  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  disheartened  by  the  neglect  meantin:e 
f  the  world.  After  a  short  tour  in  Germany,  along  with  his  sister  and  friend,  he  returned 
3  his  native  Cumberland,  which  he  never  again  permanently  left.  He  settled  himself 
rst  at  Grasmere;  in  1808  he  removed  to  Allan  bank,  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  1813  he 
ransf erred  his  household  to  Rydal  mount,  the  place  which,  of  all  others,  remains  spe- 
ially  associated  with  his  memory.  On  the  death  of  the  old  lord  Lonsdale,  the  justice  of 
be  claim  of  the  Wordsworths  against  the  estates  was  admitted ;  and  in  1803  a  sum  of 
bout  £8.000  was  by  his  successor  made  over  to  the  family.  To  Wordsworth  and  his 
ister  their  moiety  of  the  money  may  have  been  acceptable,  as  bv  this  time,  one  should 
ay,  they  must  needs  have  been  seeing  pretty  nigh  to  the  end  of  Raisley  Calvert's  con- 
enicut  £900.  Henceforth  a  modest  competence  was  secure  to  them;  and  Wordsworth 
ras  wedded  within  the  year  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  with  whom  he 
ad  been  intimate  from  his  childhood.  In  1813,  by  the  kindness  of  lord  Lonsdale,  he 
.'as  appointed  distributor  of ,. stamps  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a  situation  which 
rouirht  him,  without  much  to  do  for  it,  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  When,  the  year  after, 
e  published  his  great  poem,  Tlie  Excursion,  he  dedicated  it  to  lord  Lonsdale,  in  a  Son- 
et, expressive  of  '*  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere"  for  this  comfortable  increase  to 
n  income  sufficient,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  excessive,  for  a  man  who  had  now  a 
Eimily  growing  up  round  him.  Meantime,  and  pending  the  appearance  of  this  elaborate 
f'ork,  the  reputation  of  the  poet  had  been  surely,  if  slowly,  rising.  In  1800  he  had  pub- 
shed,  in  two  volumes,  a  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  disjoining  •his  own  from 
tiose  of  Coleridge,  and  adding  a  quantity  of  new  matter;  and  in  1802  and  1805  further 
ditions  had  been  issued.  To  these  succeeded,  in  1807,  a  new  collection,  under  the  title 
f  Poems,  in  Ihoo  Volumes.  In  these  earlier  writings  there  was  a  good  deal  which  almost 
rilfuUy  seemed  to  invite  ridicule;  and  for  a  good  while  Wordsworth  was  merely  the 
lughing-stock  of  reviewers,  more  particularly  of  Jeffrey,  who,  as  editor  of  the  great 
^iinburgh,  at  this  time  figured  as  chief  Aristarchus  of  the  day.  The  more  to  popularize 
lie  ridicule,  a  nickname  was  invented;  and  '*  the  Lake  School."  as  it  was  called,  which, 
rith  Wordsworth,  included  Coleridge  and  Southey.  who  chanced  to  reside  in  the  same 
istrict,  passed  current  as  an  easy  name  of  scorn.     It  could  not  Ikj  long  concer.ied,  how. 
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ever,  that  these  volumes  of  Wordsworth,  despite  an  occasional  eccentricity  in  the  choice 
of  mean  and  impracticable  subjects,  contained  a  large  body  of  true  poetry  of  a  singularlr 
fresh  and  ori^nal  kind.  A  select  circle  of  passionate  admirers,  including  men  like  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quince v,  and  Wlisou,  eagerly  pressed  the  true  claims  of  the  poet;  aod  after 
the  publicatiou  of  the  ExcurHan^  a  volume  of  high  and  serious  verse,  gravely  defective  in 
plan,  and  at  times  heavy  and  tedious,  but  ^'ith  little  or  no  trace  in  it  of  the  earlier  oddi- 
ties of  the  writer,  it  came  more  and  more  to  be  felt  that  the  laughers  were  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  and  that  Wordsworth,  however  he  might  now  and  then  indulge  liimself  in 
whimsical  tricks,  was  really  a  man  of  true  and  lofty  genius,  ag^^inst  whom  ridicule  could 
not  permanently  avail.  Their  occupation  was  not  yet,  indeed,  quite  done;  and  the  sub- 
sequent appearance,  in  1819,  of  Peter  Bell,  a  poem  not  without  profound  merits,  bat 
unhappily  with' a  donkey  for  the  hero  of  it.  allowed  them  to  resume  their  advantage  a 
little.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  day  of  idle  jeer  was  over;  the  tide  of  genuine  appreciation 
had  set  in,  and  it  continued  to  flow  steadily,  till,  long  before  his  death,  Wordsworth 
found  himself  recognized  almost  nem.  con.  as  at  the  head  of  the  poetical  literature  oC  his 
country.  His  later  days  were  passed  serenely  in  honor.  In  1889  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  its  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l.  In  1842  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  was  assigned  him  by  government;  on  receipt  of  which  he  ceded,  in  favor  of  bis 
son,  his  situation  as  distributor  of  stamps;  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Southey,  in 
1848,  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  laureateshtp.  On  April  28,  1850,  he  peacefully  closed 
a  life  so  pure,  serene,  and  priest-like  in  its  consecration  to  a  lofty  purpose,  that  we  must 
go  back  to  Milton  in  order  to  And  its  parallel.  It  remains  only  to  enumerate  the  publi- 
cations of  Wordsworth  not  included  above.  In  1815  appeared  TAe  White  Doeof  Byldone, 
which  was  followed  by  The  Waggoner,  and  a  series  of  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,  In 
1822  he  published  a  volume  entitled  MetnorieUa  of  a  Tour  on  tJte  Continent;  some  yea» 
after,  his  Eedeeiastieal  Sonnets;  and  in  1885,  Yarrow  BetutUed,  and  Other  Poeme,  the  fruit 
of  a  tour  to  Scotland,  memorable  by  his  mournful  ))arting,  at  Abbotsford,  with  the  dyinr 
Scott,  which  he  records  in  a  beautiful  sonnet.  In  1842  he  issued  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works,  rearranged  as  we  now  have  them,  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  fashion  of  bis  own. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  a  long  autobiographical  poem,  in  blank  verse,  was  published,, 
entitled  The  Prelude. 

By  remanding  it  to  truth  and  simplicity  of  natural  feeling  as  its  basis,  Wordsworth 
did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  wnter  of  his  time  to  forward  the  great  revival  of 
English  poetry  wliich  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  century.  But  he  w«is  scarcely 
the  origmator  of  the  movement;  the  new  influence  was,  so  to  speak,  'Mn  the  ah;'* 
already  Cowper  in  England,  as  in  Scotland  Burns,  hp*d  preluded  to  the  melodious  out- 
burst which  was  to  follow ;  and  to  the  last  of  these  more  particularly,  as  liis  early  guide 
and  exemplar,  Words wortli  has  expressly  recorded  his  obligations  m  a  stanza  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  hitherto  escaped  quotation : 

**  I  mourned  with  thousands  but  as  one 
More  deeply  grieTed.  for  he  was  gone 
Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

Aud  showed  my  youth 
How  verse  may  bulla  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth." 

With  the  charm  of  natural  simplicity  of  manner,  common  to  him  with  tliese  his  pre- 
decessors, Wordsworth,  however,  combined  a  depth  of  philosophic  meditation  peculiarly 
his  own;  there  was  born  with  him,  moreover,  a  passionate  susceptibility  to  eflfects  of 
lK\iuty  in  the  material  w^orld,  such  ^s  few  men  can  ever  have  been  gifted  witli;  and  out 
of  these  blended  elements  arose  that  m^'stical  communion  with  nature  which  pervades 
the  whole  body  of  his  poetry,  and  constitutes  its  truest  claim  to  originality.  By  dif- 
fusion of  this,  and  otherwise,  his  influence  on  our  subsequent  poetry  lias  perhaps' been 
as  profound  as  any  of  the  kind  ever  exercised,  and  it  has  l)een  almost  wholly  beneficial. 
Yet  we  need  not  admire  all  we  find  in  him.  The  early  ridicule  directed  against  him, 
though  it  sinned  by  excess  and  disproportion,  was  really  to  a  great  extent  desenredj 
Had  he  gone  on  writing  nothing  but  the  "  Betty  Poys"  and  **  Alice  FelLs"  which  Jeffrey 
laughed  at,  we  should  not  have  had  in  this  place  to  do  a  biography  of  him.  It  is  despite 
of  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  perverse  drivel,  besides  indifferent  matter  otherwise,  and 
not  in  the  least  because  of  it,  that  he  continues,  and  must  long  continue,  to  be  remem- 
bered.— See  the  memoir  by  his  nephew,  bishop  Wordsworth;  and  criticisms  by  Coleridge. 
Shairp,  Hutton,  and  others. 

WOSK.  To  do  work  is  to  overcome  resistance.  If  we  try  to  lift  a  ton -weight,  how- 
ever we  may  fatigue  ourselves,  we  cannot  move  it,  and  therefore  we  do  no  work.  But  we 
can  lift  with  ease  a  hundred-weight,  and  then  we  do  more  work  in  proportion  as  we 
raise  it  higher.  In  lifting  coals  from  a  pit,  the  work  done  is  evidently  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  pit,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  coals  raised.  This  and  numberless  otiier 
instances  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  description.  We  may  therefore  at  once 
define  the  work  done  by  a  force  as  the  product  of  tlie  force  into  the  spaee  through  which  it 
mores  its  point  of  application  in  its  otcn  direction,  and  it  is  urually  measured  by  engineeis 
and  others  who  do  not  require  absolute  accuracy,  in  foot-pounds,  the  work  required  to  raise 
a  pound  one  foot  high.  If  the  motion  of  the  point  of  application  be  in  the  oppotitt 
direction  to  that  of  the  force,  the  work  is  done  against  the  force.     J  futile  motion  be  per- 
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tendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  the  force.  Thus^ 
lie  work  spent  in  projecting  a  curlin^-stoue,  in  opening  a  massive  gate,  or  in  turning  a 
urge  fly-wheel  or  grind-stone,  has.notliiug  whatever  to  do  with  the  force  of  gravity — the 
io(l V  moved,  in  all  these  cases,  is,  as  a  whole,  neither  raised  nor  lowered  us  regards  itst 
istimce  above  the  earth's  surface.  If  the  direction  of  the  force  be  oblique  to  the  direc- 
ion  in  which  the  point  of  application  moves,  we  must  resolve  the  force,  by  the  law  of 
lie  parallelogram  of  forces  (see  Gompobition  of  Forces),  into  two  components,  one  in 
lie  direction  of  motion,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  The  former  is  the  working  com- 
lonont;  the  latter,  as  we  have  just  seen,  does  no  work.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
ound  in  the  case  of  raising  stones  from  a  quarry  by  carting  them  up  a  series  of  inclined 
•lanes,  as  contrasted  with  hauling  them  up  vertically.  The  work  done  in  either  case  is 
loasured  by  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  stones,  and  the  height  through  which  they 
ave  been  raised;  and  thus,  for  the  same  load  of  stones,  it  will  be  the  same  whicheveV 
roress  is  adopted.  This  is  evident  from  the  property  of  the  inclined  plane — viz.,  that 
lie  force  required  to  support  a  body  resting  on  the  plane  (which  is  the  force  that  has  Xo 
o  overcome  when  we  haul  it  up  the  plane)  is  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  the  height  of 
lie  plane  to  its  length.  Hence,  this  force,  multiplied  into  the  length  of  the  plane,  gives. 
lie  same  product  as  the  whole  weight  into  the  height  of  the  plane;  and  these  are  the 
5V0  quantities  of  work  wo  are  comparing. 

When  work  is  done  upon  a  body,  there  is  always  an  increase  of  velocity  unless  other 
orces  act  on  the  body,  so  that  it  does  an  equal  amount  of  work  against  them.  Thus, 
"  w(?  push  a  movable  body,  such  as  a  cart,  along  a  road,  the  velocity  gradually  increases, 
nd  would  increase  indefinitely  were  there  no  friction  and  no  resistance  of  the  air  (force* 
irainst  which  work  has  to  be  done),  and  could  we  move  fast  enough  to  keep  continu- 
ily  pushing  it,  however  great  its  velocity  may  become.  If,  <m  the  other  hand,  by 
leans  of  a  rope  and  pulley,  we  raise  a  stone,  if  once  started,  it  will  ascend  uniformly, 
D  long  as  we  pull  with  a  force  just  equal  to  its  weight,  because,  then,  as  much  work  is- 
one  on  the  stone  by  the  hand  as  it  does  against  gravity.  If  we  pull  with  a  force 
rcater  than  its  weight,  we  do  more  work  on  the  stone  than  it  does  against  gravity,  and 
le  upward  velocity  increases;  if  with  a  force  less  than  the  weight,  the  stone  has  to  do- 
lore  work  against  gravity  tlian  is  done  on  it  by  the  rope,  and  its  velodly  upward 
ecomes  less.  The  measure  of  the  excess  of  work  done  on  a  body  over  that  which  it 
oes  against  resistance  is  Vie  increoM  of  Vie  product  of  half  the  mcum  into  the  square  of  the 
locdy — i  e..  of  what  was  formerlj'  called  the  via  vita  of  the  body,  what  is  now  called 
8  aetuaL  ov  preferably,  its  kinetic  energy.  See  Fokce.  Hence,  as  it  is  evident  that  if 
body,  or  system,  be  acted  on  by  a  set  of  forces  which  are  in  equilibrium,  it  will  have 
0  tendency  to  lose  or  to  acquire  velocity,  its  kinetic  energy  wiU  remain  unchangc^d,  and 
lerefore  a^  much  work  must  be  done  upon  it  by  some  of  the^applied  forces,  as  it  does  against 
!^  rest,  in  any  dinplaeement  so  slight  oa  not  to  change  the  circumetances  of  the  parHcvlai" 
rrangement.  That  is,  when  forces  are  in  equilibrium  on  a  body,  if  the  body  be  slightly 
isplaced.  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  by  the  effective  component  of  the  dis> 
lacement  of  its  point  of  application  is  zero^the  product  being  positive  when  the  force 
■)os  work,  negative  when  work  is  done  against  it.  This  is  the  celebrated  principle  of  vir- 
'al  cehKitirs^  the  term  virtual  velocity  having  been,  very  inconveniently,  applied  to  what, 
c  have  called  above  the  effective  component  of  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  appli- 
iiion  of  a  force.  It  was  often  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  statics,  and  very 
irious  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  proofs  of  it  (independent  of  the  laws  of  composi- 
DU  of  forces),  especially  by  Lagrange.  But  the  principle  of  work,  or  ^uqt^,  of  whicl> 
at  of  virtual  velocities  is  a  mere  particular  case,  and  which  is  at  once  applicable  to  the: 
hole  range  of  dynamical  science,  is  distinctly  enunciated  by  Newton  in  a  scholium  to- 
s  third  law  of  motion.  See  Motion,  Laws  of.  His  words  are  memorable,  and  should 
;  universally  known — Si  mtimetur  agentis  aetio  ex  ejus  vi  et  velocitate  conjunctim;  et  sim- 
ter  j'esistentis  reactio  cestimetur  conjunctim  ex  0us  partium  singularum  velocitatibus  et  viri- 
's  resistendi  ab  earum  attrUione,  cohcmone,  ponder e,  et  accelerations  oriundis;  erunt  aetio- 
reaetio,  in  omni  instinimentorum  usu,  sUn  invicem  semper  ixquales.  Newton  has  dellncd 
hat  he  means  by  the  velocity  of  an  agent — viz.,  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  its. 
)iut  of  application  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  agent.  He  has  also  shown  what 
the  measure  of  resistance  arising  from  acceleration  (see  Velocity);  so  that,  merely 
ling  modern  terms  instead  of  tliose  employed  by  Newton,  but  in  nowise  altering  the 
ope  of  the  above  remarkable  passage,  we  have  the  following  version  of  it:  Work  done 
Jon  any  system  of  bodies  (literally,  me  parts  of  any  machine)  has  its  equivalent  in  work 
^ne  against  friction,  molecular  forces,  or  gravity ,  if  there  be  no  aMeleration;  but  if  there 
acceleration,  part  of  the  icork  ut  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to  decoration,  and 
r  additional  kinetic  energy  developed  is  equivalent  to  tJie  work  so  spent. 
When  work  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to  acceleration,  i.e.,  the  inertia 
a  body,  we  have  its  equivalent  in  additional  kinetic  energy.  When  it  is  expended 
:ainst  gravity,  as  in  raising  a  weight  or  bending  a  spring,  we  have  it  stored  up  in  a 
)rmant  form  as  potential  energy.  See  Force.  When  it  is  expended  in  overcoming  fric- 
>n,  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  no  equivalent — but  the  comparatively  recent 
searches  of  Joule  (q.v.)  and  others  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  its  disappearance, 
'  provinff  its  quantitative  transformation  tisually  into  heat,  sometimes  into  other  forma 
molecular  energy.    But  to  puraue  this  point  would  lead  us  again  to  questions  already 
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treated  at  some  length  in  the  article  Force.  There  is  one  remark,  however,  which  it 
is  important  to  make.  In  compressing  a  gas,  in  tlie  receiver  of  an  airguti  for  instacci-, 
we  can  never  recover  as  useful  effect  all  the  work  expended.  The  reason  is  that  a  pn 
is  heated  by  compression,  so  that  part  of  the  work  spent  is  converted  into  this  heat,  con- 
ducted through  the  metal,  and  by  the  principle  of  dissipation  of  energy  lubl.  at  leiist  in 
part,  to  mau.  Had  we  a  eas  which  could  not  be  heated  by  compression  (tnkc  the  im^xT- 
fcct  analogy  of  a  space  filled  with  fine  spiral  springs),  we  should  recover,  by  allowing  it 
to  expand,  all  the  work  expended  in  the  compression. 

One  other  remark  remains  to  be  made.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Newton  speaks  of  the 
action  of  an  agent  as  the  product  of  the  agent  and  the  component  velocity  of  its  point  of 
application.  This  is  what  we  now  call  rate  of  doing  «wifc,  or  horse-poteer.  Watt  esti- 
mated a  horse-power  at  38,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  550  foot  .pounds  per  second. 
This  is  probably  too  high ;  but  it  is  constantly  employed  in  engineering  calculations. 
A  curious  quantity,  sometimes  employed  as  regards 'steum-cugines,  especially  those 
•employed  for  pumping  mines,  is  the  dviy,  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  by  a  hundred- weight  of  coals  supplied  to  the  furnace.  A  sunilar 
mode  of  comparison  is  now  applied  to  steam-engines  for  agricultural  purposes,  etc 

The  quantity  of  work  which  can  be  got  out  of  any  machine,  human,  animal,  or  other, 
depends  in  taiany  cases  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  done,  or  the  horse-power  actually 
-exerted.  An  avwage  man  can  easily  work  at  the  rate  of  a  horse-power  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time;  but  if  he  were  to  work  at  no  other  rate,  he  would  do  very  little  work  in  a  day. 
Various  singular  investieaiions  have  been  made,  both  theoretically  and  experimentally, 
as  to  the  most  profitable  rate  of  doing  work,  and  their  results  are  bighly  iulcresiiug. 
But  to  discuss  them  properly  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford. 


DcscsxpnoN  OF  Work. 


Weight 
raised. 


Velocity 

per 
Second. 


Unit  of 
Work  per 
Second. 


Lei 


^1 


^gi^-^SS? 


Woi 


A  man  mounting  an  easy  staircase,  or  an  incline, 
without  a  load,  his  work  consisting  simply  in! 
moving  the  weight  of  his  own  body < 

A  man  raisincr  weights  by  means  of  a  cord  and 
pulley,  which  renders  necessary  the  return  of 
the  cord  without  a  load 

A  man  raising  weights  by  his  hands 

A  Doan  carrying  a  weight  on  his  back  up  an  easy 
incline,  and  returning  without  a  load 

A  man  raising  materials  by  a  wheel-barrow,  on  an  I 
incline  of  1  in  12,  returning  unloaded 

A  man  throwing  earth  by  a  spade  a  height  of  5  ft. 


4  in. 


A  man  working  a  pin-wheel  or  a  drum— 

Ist,  at  the  level  of  the  axle 

2d,  at  bottom  of  wheel ^ 

A  man  walking  and  pushing,  or  drawing  horizon- 
tally, in  a  continuous  manner 

A  workman  acting  upon  a  winch 

A  workman  pushmg  and  pulling  alternately  in  a 
vertical  diriection I 

A  horse  harnessed  to  a  carriage  going  at  a  walk-[ 
ingpace 

A  horse  harnessed  to  a  carriage  going  at  a  trot.. . 

A  horse  in  a  mill,  at  a  walking  pace 

"  at  a  trot  i 

An  ox  in  a  mill,  at  a  walking  pace i 

Mule  "  "  I 

Donkey  **  "  


Lbs. 

148 
39.6 
44 

148 

188 

6.94 

182 
26i 

96.4 

17.6 

18.2 

154 
96.8 
99.0 
66.0 

182 
66 
80.8 


Feet 

0.5 

I     0.66 
I  say  0.67 

0.56 
0.18 

0.065 

f     0.66 
I  say  0.67 

0.5 
2.84 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

8 

7.22 

8 

6.66 

2 

8 

2.67 


LULXft. 

71.5 

[  26.58 

24.64 

18.50 

8.58 

[    8.96 

66 
61.8 

62.8 
44 


699 
297 
488 
264 
196 
82.24 


Hours. 

6 

6 

6 

6 
10 
10 

8 


10 

10 
4.5 
8 
4.5 

8 
8 
8 


Lbs.Xfeec. 

2,608,900 
573,048 
583,SM 
401,544 

806,8» 

14S.aW 

1,900,800 
1,T79,8«) 

1,58Q.€40 
1,267,900 

1,044,000 

16,689.000 
11,883.800 

8,558.600 
7,014,600 
7,608.900 
5,709.400 
2,888,512 


The  above  table,  due  to  Poncelet,  gives  at  least  approximate  notions  of  the  horse 
power  employed,  and  tlie  whole  work  done,  in  a  working  day,  by  men  and  animals 
Tariously  applying  their  exertions. 

WOBK'HOUSE,  the  name  given  to  municipal  institutions,  in  England,  In  which  pau- 
pers are  supported  and  maintained.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  to  be  foimd  in 
Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  authorizing  workhouses  to  be  erected  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  to  wluch  rogues  and  vagabonds  might  l)e  committed,  by  any 
two  members  of  the  "workhouse  corporation,"  a  board  created  by  the  act,  with  tbo 
view  of  restraining  them  from  predatory  habits,  and  compelling  them  to  work  for 
their  living.  The  provisions  of  tllis  act  were,  for  the  first  time,  carried  into  effect  in  !!;«• 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  a  corporation,  headed  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
fitted  up  a  house  in  Bishopsgate  street  as  a  workhouse,  one  part  of  which,  called  ttjf 
keeper's  side,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Charles  II.— viz.. 
the  reception  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons  committed  by  two  governors;  while  in 
the  other  part,  called  the  steward's  side,  poor  children  were  lodged,  and  taught  varioi^ 
employments  and  branches  of  education.  A  very  few  workhouses  were  aftervani 
erected  by  local  acts,  but  their  general  adoption  throughout  England  was  first  provided 
for  by  act  9,  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  by  which  the  churchwardens  and  overeeerirof  lhpjDO«rin  any 
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aribh  or  town,  were  empowered,  with  consent  of  the  maiority  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
stublish  a  workhouse  where  the  poor  were  to  be  lodged  ana  maintained.  Two  or  mor& 
arisiies  might  unite  in  having  one  workhouse,  and  one  parish  might  conlract  for  tiie 
laintenance  of  its  poor  in  the  workhouse  of  another.  Unaerthis  statute  building  began 
D  be  erected  and  hired  all  over  the  country,  with  great  zeal,  for  workhouses,  in  which 
tie  whole  poor  were  housed,  industrious  and  profligate  alike.  Out-door  relief,  which 
ad  been  prohibited  by  the  above  statute,  was  re-introduced  by  86  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  and 
ef  ore  long  became  the  rule  under  a  variety  of  systems,  by  which  assistance  was  carried 

0  far  as  to  be  a  bounty  on  indolence.  The  poor-rates  rose  immensely,  and  it  became 
lie  subject  of  general  complaint,  that  the  able-bodied  out-door  pauper  enjoyed  a  degree 
f  comfort  which  destroyed  all  sthnulus  to  exertion.  The  result  was  the  passing  of 
tatute  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  which  has  remodeled  the  whole  administration  of  the 
•oor-law,  and  greatly  extended  the  workhouse  system.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
hat  act,  and  the  public  board  substituted  for  these  commissioners  in  1848,  and  made 
►ermanent  in  1^7,  have  been  empowered,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  consents,  to- 
rder  workhouses  to  be  built,  altered,  or  enlarged  as  they  see  fit,  and  mav  make  by-lawa 
or  their  government,  which  the  justices  are  to  enforce.  The  various  workhouse  officers, 
acluding  master,  matron,  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  nurse,  porter,  and  superintend- 
nt  of  out-door  labor,  have  all  their  proper  functions  assigned  them.  Persons  having  an 
rder,  either  from  the  board  of  guardians,  the  relieving  officers,  or  the  overseers,  are  at 

11  times  entitled  to  admission;  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  applicants  must  be  admitted 
knthout  an  order.  If  the  house  be  full,  the  master  is  bouna  to  refer  tlie  applicant  to 
he  relieving  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  him  relief  elsewhere.  Casual  poor  way- 
arers,  admitted  by  the  master  or  matron,  are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  ward ;  and  by  84 
nd  35  Vict,  c  108,  the  guardians  of  every  union  are  bound  to  provide  within  their  re- 
pective  unions  casual  wards  with  such  fittings  as  furniture  as  the  poor-law  board,  in 
heir  judgment — regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  casual  paupers  likely  to  require 
elief — shall  consider  necessary.  There  are  various  statutory  enactments  regulating  the 
iiscipline  of  workhouses.  Refusal  to  work  at  any  suitable  employment,  intoxication,. 
ir  other  misconduct,  is  punished  with  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  41 
lays.  A  pauper  absconding  with  clothes  or  other  property  belonging  to  a  workhouse, 
3  liable,  under  7  Vict.  c.  101,  and  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  101,  to  imprisonment  and  hard 
abor.  The  usual  rule,  in  accordance  with  which  man  and  wife  are  separated,  is,  by  10 
nd  11  Vict.  c.  109,  relaxed  when  they  are  above  60  years  of  age.  By  11  and  1!^; 
7ict.  c.  110,  persons  professing  to  be  wayfarers  or  wanderers  are  to  be  searched  on  ad- 
aission,  and  any  money  found  on  their  persons  is  to  be  applied  to  the  common  fund  of 
he  union ;  and  any  applicant  for  relief  concealing  such  money  is  to  be  punished  as  a  dis- 
trderly  person.  In  every  workhouse  a  register  is  to  be  kept  of  young  persons  under  1^ 
ears  of  age,  who  are  hired  as  servants  or  Dound  apprentices,  and  the  relieving  officer  is. 
►ound  to  visit  ihcm  twice  a  year  and  inquire  into  their  food  and  treatment.    By  31  and 

12  Vict.  c.  22,  a  register  of  religious  creeds  is  to  be  kept  in  every  workhouse.  By  29' 
■nd  30  Vict.  c.  113,  the  poor-law  board  is  empowered  to  direct  the  guardians  to  provide 
>roper  drainage,  sewers,  ventilation,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  medical  and  surgical  appli- 
nces  in  every  workhouse. 

Workhouses  are  of  various  sizes.  One  of  ordinary  dimensions  comprehends  accom- 
nodations  for  460  to  700  inmates  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages;  others,  in  populous 
leighborhoods,  as  near  Manchester,  will  accommodate  1500  inmates.  Classification  as 
egards  sex  and  age  is  an  important  particular,  and  is  usually  well  attended  to.  In  some 
ituations  the  able-bodied  inmates  work  at  field  labor  within  boundary  walls.  There  is 
lo  going  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  A  workhouse  is  a  sort  of  prison  under  stem,  though 
tot  unkind  discipline,  and  the  leading  principle  always  held  in  view  is,  that  the  offer  of 
teing  accommodated  shall  act  as  a  terrcH:  to  idly-disposed  persons,  who  are  inclined  to 
eek  parish  relief .  The  establishment  of  a  workhouse  really  has  this  salutary  effect; 
vlniTQ  there  is  no  workhouse,  the  pressure  on  the  poor-rates  is  generally  excessive.  A 
lalf  empty  workhouse  is  thought  a  proof  of  good  poor-law  management. 

In  Scotland,  the  name  workhouse  is  sometimes  given  to>  institutions  for  the  support 
►f  paupers,  but  their  correct  legal  designation  is  Poobhousb.  Previous  to  act  8  and  ^ 
i^ict.  c.  83,  establishments  for  the  reception  of  paupers  had  been  erected  in  many  of  the 
arger  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  expense  eonnected  with  their  maintenance  was  con- 
idercd  a  proper  charge  on  the  funds.    Admission  to  these  almshouses  was  granted  as 

1  matter  of  favor  to  the  more  deserving  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  friendless  poor.  No 
ystem  of  discipline  was  enforced,  as  any  improper  conduct  could  at  once  be  checked 
)y  expulsion  of  the  delinquent. 

Act  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  88,  which  made  a  complete  change  in  the  poor-law  system  of 
k^otland,  affords  powers  for  the  erection  of  new  poorhouses,  and  for  the  enlargement 
ind  greater  efficiency  of  those  that  previously  existed.  The  classes  of  poor  for  whom 
hcv  are  designed  are  described  as  ''  the  aged  and  other  friendless  and  impotent  poor,'^ 
ind  "those  poor  persons  who,  from  weakness  or  feebleness  of  mind,  or  by  reason  of 
lissipated  or  improvident  habits,  are  unable  to  take  cluu^  of  their  own  affaira."  The 
)arochial  board  of  any  parish,  or  combination  of  parishes,  which  contains  above  6,000 
nhabitants,  may  erect  a  poorhouse  as  soon  as  a  resolution  to  that  effect  has  been 
ipproved  by  the  board  of  supervision.    Two  or  mote  contiguous  parishes,  with  the  conr 
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<;urrence  of  the  board  of  supervision,  maysbuild  a  poorbouse  for  their  common  use;  but 
no  poorhousc  can  be  built,  nor  any  existing  poomouse  eniurged  or  altered,  uutii  the 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  supervision.  The  parochial  boanls  of 
parishes,  or  combinations  of  parishes,  in  which  there  is  a  poorhouae,  may  receive  poor 
persons  from  other  parishes  at  rates  approved  by  the  board  of  supervision.  When  two 
or  more  parishes  unite  to  build  a  joint  poorbouse,  the  expense  of  its  erection  and  main- 
tenance is  apportioned  as  determined  by  the  parishes;  and  for  the  purpose  of  erectiuir, 
altering,  or  enlarging  a  poorbouse,  power  is  given  on  certain  conditions  to  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  the  futiire  assessments  of  the  parish  or  combination. 

Parochial  boards  were  empowered  by  the  above  act,  under  the  sanction  of  the  board 
of  supervision,  to  frame  regulations  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  poorbou.st's. 
But  the  board  of  supervision  has  found  it  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency 
and  uniformity  of  management,  to  frame  a  general  code  of  regulations,  which,  with 'a 
few  modifications  for  peculiarly  circumstanced  parishes,  now  form  the  existing  ruUs 
by  which  the  Scottish  poorhouses  are  administered.  The  management  of  each  po<»r- 
Jiouse  is  committed  to  a  liouse-governor  and  a  matron,  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  parochial  board  or  boards  of  the  parish  or  parishes  to  whicJi  the  poorhouse 
belongs.  There  are  minute  provisions  for  the  classification  of  inmates  according  toogu 
and  sex,  the  discipline,  medical  attendance,  religious  instruction,  diet  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  duties  of  the  different  officei*s.  Each  poorbouse  is  to  be  visited  at  least  once  a 
week  by  a  committee  of  two  or  more  members  of  the  parochial  board,  who  are  to  insti- 
tute an  mquiry  regarding  a  number  of  specified  particulars,  the  answers  to  which  inquiries 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  house  committee  at  each  meeting.  There  are  at  present  abont 
65  poorhouses  in  Scotland  in  connection  with  400  parishes.     See  Palperism. 

WOEKINO-DEAWINOS  are  the  large  planai  prepared  by  engineers  and  architects  to 
^ide  the  workmen  in  executing  the  design.  Many  of  these  are  on  a  large  scale,  all 
moldings  and  ornamental  work  having  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  actual  size  of  the  work. 

WOSKING-FAETT,  a  body  of  soldiers  told  off,  by  command,  to  perform  certain  work 
or  labor  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties.  A  small  extra  pay,  called  **  working-pay,*' is 
allowed,  averaging  about  4d.  a  day. 

WO'SKINOTON,  a  market-t.  and  sea-port  of  Cumberland,  about  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Derwent,  7  m.  direct  n.  of  Whitehaven,  and  the  same  distance  by  rail 
way.  Its  harbor,  furnished  with  a  breakwater  and  several  quays,  is  safe  and  commodi- 
ous. To  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  the  town  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity— great 
quantities  of  coals  being  exported — but  iron-foundries,  malt-kilns,  flour-mills,  ship-build- 
ing yards,  rope  and  sail-cloth  factories,  breweries,  and  chemical  works  are  in  operation. 
"Salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  river.  Railways  run  n.,  s.,  and  e.  from  Workington, 
establishing  communication  in  all  directions.  In  1877,  291  vessels,  of  87.558  Ions, 
-entered  the  port,  and  676,  of  85,865  tons,  cleared.  Besides  coals,  the  exports  are  pig 
and  malleable  iron,  and  the  imports  timber,  etc.    Pop.  *61,  6,467^*71,  7,979. 

WORKS,  Board  of.  By  46  Geo.  III.  c.  142  (altered  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  52),  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  public  works  and  buildings,  of  which  the  expenses  are  defrayed 
from  the  crown  revenues  or  parliamentary  grants,  were  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  the 
surveyor  of  his  majesty's  works  and  public  buildings,  whose  duties  included  the  super- 
intendence of  the  erection  and  repair  of  royal  palaces,  and  buildings  used  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  government,  and  the  management  of  public  museums  and  parks.  Id 
1832  the  duties  of  this  officer  were  transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  wooos,  forests, 
and  land  revenues  (see  Woods  and  Fobbsts);  but  this  arrangement  eventually  resulted 
in  a  complaint  that  the  crown  revenue  was  applied  too  easily  to  the  execution  of  public 
works  and  improvements,  by  which  means  the  exchequer  was  deprived  of  the  funds 
which  were  due  to  it  in  exchange  for  the  civil  list,  and  parliament  was  unable  to  exer- 
cise the  proper  control  over  an  important  branch  of  public  expenditure.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  works  was  therefore  again  separated,  in  1851,  from  that  of  the  woods 
and  forests,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  new  board,  called  the  board  of 
works  and  public  buildings,  composed  of  a  first  commissioner,  specially  appointed,  who 
is  a  political  officer,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  together  with  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  the  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  who  are  ex-offido  com- 
missioners. In  addition  to  the  control  over  public  works  and  buildings,  possessed  by 
the  former  united  board,  the  board  of  works  has  also  the  management  of  the  parks  in 
the  metropolis,  including  the  public  parks  formed  under  recent  acts,  and  of  Richmond, 
Greenwich,  Bushy,  Phceuix,  and  Holyrood  parks,  and  the  public  gardens  at  Kensing- 
ton, Kew,  and  Hampton  Court.  Among  the  duties  of  the  board  are,  the  providing  of 
public  walks,  and  access  to  the  national  buildin^rs  and  collections — a  branch  of  adnuuL)- 
tration  which  has,  of  late  years,  assumed  a  prominence  which  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 
The  board  is  also  charged  with  many  arrangements  and  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  making  of  new  streets  and  roads,  in  London  and  'elsewhere,  and  the  erection  aud 
repair  of  public  statues.  The  board  of  works  is  under  control  of  the  treasury,  to  whose 
sanction  all  larce  estimates  for  public  works  must  be  submitted.  The  treasury  appoint 
the  secretary,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment ;  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  treasury,  the  commissioners  appoint  or  employ  such  architects,  surveyors,  etc..  ss 
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lay  Ire  necessary.    The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  department,  and  the  charges  for  all 
ler  majesty's  public  works,  are  annually  voted  by  parliament! 

WOEKSHOP  EEGULATIOK  ACT.    See  Factory  Acts. 

W0BK80F  (anciently  Wirkensop),  a  t.  of  Notlinghamshire,  England,  24  m.  n.  from 
s^ottingham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ryton,  a  branch  of  the  Idle,  and  near  the  Chester- 
.eltl  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Trent.  It  is  situated  near  the  northern 
xtremity  of  Sherwood  forest.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  great  sanitary 
mprovements  of  drainage  and  sewerage  have  recently  been  effected.  There  is  a  fine 
Id  church  in  the  Norman  style,  with  two  lofty  towers.  Worksop  was  formerly  noted 
or  its  Augustine  monastery,  of  which  there  are  now  few  remams.  Much  barley  is 
rown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  malting  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  seme 
radc  in  flour,  timber,  etc.  Worksop  is  a  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
olushire  railway.     Pop.  71, 10,400. 

WOEM  FEV£B  is  a  popular  name  for  the  affection  more  scientifically  known  as 
nfantUe  remittent  fever.  Although  it  is  a  disease  which  presents  great  differences  in  its 
curse  and  symptoms,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  it,  its 
haracteristic  symptoms  will  be  found  to  point  (as  sir  Henry  Marsh,  the  eminent  Dublin 
physician,  long  ago  observed)  to  the  mucous  membrane  as  the  original  seat  of  morbid 
ction.  The  disease  seldom  occurs  during  the  first  year  of  life ;  but  from  the  sec^d  to 
he  twelfth  year,  it  is  an  affection  often  met  with,  ftemonitory  symptcsas  «fiMalV  occur, 
nd  may  last  for  some  days.  These  symptoms  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  iTvanson: 
The  child  looks  ill,  and  loses  bis  color;  he  is  lan^id  or  fretful;  complains  of  pain  in  the 
lead  or  belly,  is  drowsy,  but  rests  badly,  starting  in  his  sleep,  or  grinding  his  teeth. 
The  appetite  fails,  the  tongue  becomes  loaded,  and  the  breath  offensive.  Fever  now  sets 
n :  or  the  attack  may  commence  with  high  febrile  symptoms,  and  be  ushered  in  by  a 
lold  tit.  When  once  established  the  fever  is  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  of  the 
xucerbations,  the  daily  number  of  which  varies  in  different  cases.  There  is,  however, 
isually  one  well-marked  exacerbation,  occurring  in  the  evening  and  lasting  till  morning, 
.nd  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat.  Three  is  a  common  number — namely,  one  in  the 
norning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  third  at  niffht.  However  cool  and  lively  the  child 
nay  at  other  times  be  it  becomes  fretful,  hot,  and  heavy,  as  the  exacerbation  approaches, 
during  the  febrile  period  all  the  symptoms  become  aggravated.  As  the  period  of  remis- 
ion  approaches  these  symptoms  graaually  become  less  severe,  and  more  or  less  pcrspi- 
ation  appears.  As  the  genera]  disease  declines  the  intermissions  become  lengthened, 
vhile  the  exacerbations  diminish  in  duration  and  in  intensity.  Worms  are  often  present 
n  remittent  fever,  and  give  rise  to  many  of  the  above-named  symptoms;  but  as  the 
ymptoms  often  remain  after  worms  have  ceased  to  be  expelled,  the  latter  cannot  be 
egarded  as  being  always  the  sole  cause  of  this  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  the  first  point  is  to  improve  the 
;ondition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  correct  the  morbid  secretions  poured  into  it. 
'From  the  deranged  state  of  the  secretions,"  says  Dr.  Evanson,  **the  occasional  use  of 
I  mercurial  is  often  very  beneficial;  and  it  may  be  given  combined  with  an  aperient  or 
t  diaphoretic,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  powder  of  jalap,  simple  or  com 
>ound,  is  that  which  we  prefer,  and  the  addition  of  some  ipecacuanha  increases  the 
iffect."  He  recommends  the  following  formula:  Powdered  jalap,  30  grains;  powdered 
pecacuanha,  5  grains;  calomel,  5  grains;  white  sugar,  10  grains.  From  2  to  5  grains  of 
his  powder  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  moved.  He  adds 
hat,  to  give  cold  drinks  and  keep  the  body  cool  by  light  clothing,  and  the  use  of  an  airy 
.partment  (while  we  enjoin  quietness,  and  occasionally  exclude  the  light),  is  essential 
o  recovery.  When  the  bowels  are  not  irritable  a  solution  of  crystals  of  tartar  (bitartrate 
>f  potash)  given  cold,  in  the  form  of  imperial  (see  Tartakic  Acid),  possesses  many 
advantages,  as  it  acts  on  the  kidneys,  while  it  allays  thirst,  and  tends  to  keep  the  bowels 
>pen.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  debility  sets  in,  we  have  found  the  mineral 
icids  useful.  They  can  be  employed  much  sooner  than  quinine ;  but  the  latter  may 
occasionally  be  prescribed  at  the  close  of  the  complaint.  If  there  are  decided  signs  of 
ntestinal  inflammation  leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  abdomen;  when  there  is  mere 
ntestinal  irritability,  Dover's  powder  and  the  warm  bath  will  give  relief.  If  diarrhea 
;annot  be  cliecked  by  other  means,  turpentine,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops,  rubbed  up 
?ith  gum-water,  may  be  tried.  In  relation  to  diet,  the  great  point  is  to  avoid  giving 
uch  food  as  leaves  a  bulky,  indigestible  residue.  When  convalescence  begins  change 
>f  air  often  affords  remarkable  benefit. 

W0BM-OaA88.    See  Spioelia. 

WOBMS,  an  island  with  an  area  of  about  86  sq.m.,  belonging  to  the  Russian  govem- 
nent  of  Esthonia,  and  lying  to  the  e.  of  DagO.  It  is  flat  and  generally  well-wooded  in 
he  interior,  and  throws  out  numerous  steep  promontories,  round  which  strong  currents 
iin,  so  that,  often  for  months  together,  it  is  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
leighboring  islands  of  Oesel,  Da^O,  KunO,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  the  mainland;  and  thus 
ihe  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Swedish  origin,  have  remained  unmixed  with  foreign  ele- 
nents.  A  stranger  is  a  rare  and  astonismng  phenomenon  on  this  island;  and  he,  in  his 
iurn,  is  not  less  surprised  at  the  peculiar  old  Swedish  dialect,  the  architecture,  and  the 
uanbers  and  customs  of  this  small,  poor,  but  happy  insular  peopla 
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WOBMS,  an  ancient  and  interesting  but  decayed  t.  of  Hesse-Dannstadt,  in  a  highly 
fruitful  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  20  m.  8.e.  of  the  town  of  Dannstadt,"?^!!!^ 
communicating  with  Mainz  and  Mannheim  by  railway.  Pop.  75,  16,597.  Among  its 
churches,  the  chief  is  the  cathedral,  a  massive  building  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  four 
towers,  founded  in  the  8th,  and  completed  in  the  12th  century.  On  a*  hill  near  the 
church  called  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  a  liighly  esteemed  wine,  called  Liebfravenmikh.  l<5 
grown.  The  manufacture  of  polished  leather  employs  1200  hands;  tobacco  is  al?o 
manufactured,  and  a  trade  in  the  wines  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity  i% 
carried  on.  Worms  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany,  and  is  the  scene  of  \he 
^ibelungen-Lied  (q.v.).  It  was  occupied  bv  the  Romans,  destroyed  by  Attila,  and  after- 
ward rebuilt  by  Clovis.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Car- 
lovingian  successors,  was  tlie  place  of  convocation  of  many  Gterman  diets,  and  -wa^ 
erected  into  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  The  most  famous  diet  hehl 
here  was  that  at  which  Luther  defended  himself  before  Charles  V.  and  the* princes  of  tlie 
empire  (commemorated  by  an  imposing  monument  to  Luther  erected  at  Worms  in  1868). 
The  industry  and  commerce  of  Worms  were  great  during  the  middle  ages,  and  its  pop-, 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  averaged  60,000,  and  even  amounted  to 
30,000  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  but  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  the  destructive  war  of  1689;  and  though  soon  after  it  was  rebuilt  on  a 
smaller  scale,  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  site  of  tlie  old  town  is 
only  partially  occupied  by  the  present  one,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  gardena  Here,  in 
1743,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria 
with  Sardinia. 

WOBMS,  AS  A  Disease  of  Infancy.  As  we  have  elsewhere  (see  Ascaris,  Entozqa, 
Tafeworm,  and  Vermifuges)  treated  of  the  natural  history  of  the  worms  infesting  the 
human  subject,  and  of  tlie  remedies  to  be  employed  for  their  expulsion,  we  shall  mainly 
confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  symptoms  which  are  usually  considered  to  be 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  worms  in  children.  These  symptoms  are,  however,  in 
reality,  only  evidence  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  oi  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  worms,  as,  for  instance,  the  presence  of  indigestible 
matter,  unhealthy  secretions,  or  the  existence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  membnme 
itself.  **  Indeed,  the  latter,"  says  Dr.  Evanson,  "would  seem  necessary,  in  many 
instances,  for  the  production  of  any  symptoms,  although  worms  were  present;  as  they 
have  been  passed  by  children  in  perfect  health,  who  experienced  no  inconvenience  on 
their  account.  Even  the  evacuation  of  worms  does  not  prove  that  the  symptoms  present 
were  caused  by  them,  though  doubtless  they  arc  likely  to  have  been  aj^gravated  thereby. 
The  worm  jnay  have  been  but  an  accidental  accompaniment—a  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  the  true  source  of  the  symptoms." — On  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
4th  ed.,  p.  845.  Although  all  the  symptoms  commonly  referred  to  the  presence  of  worms 
may  exist  without  them,  yet  there  is  a  group  of  symptoms  which  pretty  certainly  indi* 
cate  their  presence,  and  which,  when  occurring  together,  should,  at  all  events,  excite  our 
suspicions.  These  symptoms  are  divisible  into  (1)  those  dependent  directly  on  the  pres- 
ence of  worms  in  the  intestines;  and  (2)  those  connected  with  the  sympathetic  relations 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  due  to  some  form  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

(1.)  ••  Worms,"  says  Dr.  Evanson,  "may  be  suspected  to  be  present  when  a  child 
looks  pale  and  ^rows  emaciated,  while  his  belly  swells  and  becomes  hard — a  gnawing, 
puneent,  or  twisting  pain  being  felt  in  the  stomach  or  about  the  navel.  The  appetite  is 
usually  precarious,  at  times  voracious;  the  breath  is  fetid;  and  the  bowels  oftm 
'.leranged,  bein^  alternately  purged  or  costive,  and  much  mucus  passed  in  the  stool?. 
There  is  commonly  picking  of  the  nose,  or  irritation  (often  excessive  itching)  is  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  bowels;  and  when  a  child  is  old  enough,  he  may  complain  of  a 
senile  of  sinking  or  fainting,  which  seems  to  attend  particularly  on  the  irritation  caiiSixl 
by  worms.  When  symptoms  are  present,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
or  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  worms  are  their  cause." — Op.  eit,,  p.  347. 

(2.)  Among  the  most  marked  sympathetic  symptoms  are  those  of  the  head.  The 
sleep  becomes  unquiet,  and  the  little  patient  is  liable  to  start  up  suddenly  from  slumber; 
grinding  of  the  teeth  is  common;  the  pupils  are  often  dilnted,  and  there  may  be  head- 
ache, and  sometimes  convulsions — symptoms  painfully  like  those  of  hydrocephalus 
(q.v.),  but  often  disappearing  ou  the  expulsion  of  worms,  A  dry  cougb,  unaccompanied 
by  any  signs  of  disease  of  tbe  thoracic  organs,  is  regarded  as  a  sympathetic  or  reflex 
symptom  of  worms;  and  vomiting,  hiccough,  diarrhea,  tenesmus,  and  bloody  stools 
often  accompany  their  presence.  The  round- worm  {cucaris  lumbric&id^s)  may  bepreseni 
in  the  small  intestine  (its  ordinary  seat)  in  large  numbers  without  occasioning  any  dis- 
turbance; but  when  it  does  give  rise  to  symptoms,  the  most  prominent  are  sharp  colicky 
pains  about  the  navel,  faintness,  great  emaciation,  and  voracious  appetite.  Tbe  thread- 
worm {asccms  or  oxyuris  vermicularis)  chiefly  occurs  in  the  rectum,  where  it  often  exisis 
in  large  numbers,  looking  like  bits  of  cut  thread.  In  a  recently  voided  stool  they  are 
seen  to  be  in  rapid  motion ;  hence  they  are  called  (ueanides  (from  the  Greek  aakaridsein, 
to  jump),  and  hence  also,  in  all  prolMbility,  the  great  distress  which  they  occasion  as 
compared  with  the  quiet  round- worms.  The  characteristic  sign  of  the  presence  of  these 
thread-worms  is  the  itching  and  irritation  felt  in  the  rectum. 
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WOUIS.  or  VaiucBS  (Compabattvi:  Anatoky).  Most  zoolo^sts  regard  the  worms 
as  constituting  a  subdivision  of  the  Artigttlata:  but  one  of  our  latest  uiid  best  writers 
on  claasiflcation — prof.  Huxley—- confines  tlie  synonymous  terms  Articulata  nnd  Ar- 
THSOPODA  to  tiie  insects,  mvriapods,  arachnidans,  and  crustaceans;  and  places  the  higher 
worms,  or  anneiida,  with  the  above  classes,  in  a  primary  division,  or  subkingdom,  of 
AjfNuiiOaA;  and  the  less  highly  organized  worms,  9colecid$  (in  which  he  includes  the  rotif 
er%  or  wheel-animalcules,  the  tre^noMa  or  flukes,  the  taniada  or  tapeworms,  the  iiema- 
toideaor  thread-wonns,  the  iieantkoeepkala  and  the  gordiacea),  in  a  subkingdom.  to  which 
he  applies  the  term  Annuloida.  The  main  reasons  of  his  placing  the  worms  under  two 
great  sabdivisions  ur^*-(l)  that  the  annelids  resemble  the  arthropoda  in  the  aiTungement 
of  the  nervous  system,  wliich  constitutes  a  ganglionated  double  chain,  traversed  at  one 
point  by  the  ossophagua;  (2)  none  of  the  scolecids  possess  any  characters  In  common  with 
the  arthropoda  generally,  or  the  annelids,  other  than  those  which  they  have  in  common 
with  all  animals.  No  scolecid  has  a  definitely  segrnented  bodv,  or  bilaterally  disposed 
successive  pairs  of  appendages,  nor  has  it  a  longitudinal  chain  of  ganglia.  These  grounds 
of  difference  outweigh,  in  his  opinion,  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
annelids  and  the  sookcids — as  (1)  the  resemblance  between  the  ciliated  larvse  in  many 
cases;  (3)  the  resemblance  between  the  forms  of  the  mature  bodies  of  many  scolecids  with 
that  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  annelids,  which  is  so  close  as  to  have  accjuired  for  the 
scolecids  the  popular  name  of  *'  worms;'*  and  (B)  the  fact  that  in  the  annelids  we  see  the 
representatives  of  that  singular  system  of  vessels  which  attains  a  perfect  development  In 
the  *'  water-vascular"  apparaTus  of  many  scolecids.  The  final  settlement  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  animals  must  be  decided  by  further  investigation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  characters  of  worms,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
usually  of  a  very  elonguied  form.  In  tlie  higher  groups  the  division  of  the  body  into  a 
number  of  segments  is  very  distinct ;  while  in  some  of  the  lower  forma  no  segmentation  can 
be  detected.  The  segments,  when  present,  are  usually  homouomous,  or,  m  other  words, 
are  mere  reifetitlons  of  one  another.  The  soft  and  contractile  body  may  be  cylindrical 
or  slightly  compressed,  or  it  may  be  fiat  and  broad,  and  usually  presents  a  distinct  dor- 
sal and  abdominal  surface.  The  lateral  region  is  often  provided,  in  the  higher  forms, 
with  special  appendages,  resembling  minute  stumps,  which  take  part  in  the  respiratory 
process.  Among  the  outicular  appendages  must  be  mentioned  the  bristles  (<«ftB),  hairs, 
Jiook-s  etc.,  which  are  often  seen.  The  nervous  system  of  the  highest  worms — the 
annelids — has  been  already  sufficiently  described  in  our  notice  of  prof.  Huzlev's  views. 
From  this  condition  it  appears  in  the  scolecids  to  become  more  and  more  nidlmentary, 
till  in  the  parasitic  worms  it  totiAlv  disappears.  The  mouth  is  absent  in  the  lower  forms, 
but  in  the  higher  lies  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdominal  surface,  in  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  chief  nervous  (pre-oral)  ganglion,  from  which  most  of  the  organs  of  .the 
senses  derive  their  fiervcs,  as  the  eye,  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  the  organs  of  touch 
(especiallv  the  lips).  Some  of  the  parasitic  worms,  as  the  tapeworms,  etc.,  are  totally 
devoid  of  an  intestinal  canal;  others,  as  the  turbellaria  (with  few  exceptions),  and  the 
trematoda.  have  an  intestine,  but  no  anal  aperture;  while  the  rest  have  an  intestine 
provided  with  both  mouth  and  anus.  The  .latter,  when  present,  lies  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  (as  in  many  turbellaria)  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Except 
in  the  gephyroa  or  sipunculacea,  the  intestine,  when  present,  is  simple,  and  devoid  of 
convolutionc;  but  is  often,  as  in  the  leech,  provided  with  lateral  blina  sacs.  Tlie  vascu- 
lar system  in  the  most  highly  or^nized  worms  consists  of  a  closed  system  of  arteries 
and  veins,  presenting  modifications  in  different  genera.  A  large  vessel  which  runs 
beneath  the  dorsal  integument  may  be  seen  under  a  microscope  to  contract  and  propel 
the  blood  forward,  thus  fnlfiUing  the  functions  of  a  heart,  and  being  the  homologue  of 
the  dorsal  vosiform  heart  of  insects;  while  a  corresponding  venous  trunk  conveys  the 
blood  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  These 
great  trunks  are  united  at  each  segment  by  transverse  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood 
from  the  ventral  vein  to  the  dorsal  artery.  In  the  nematelmta,  or  parasitic  round- worms, 
the  system  is  much  simpler;  and  in  the  lowest  worms  no  trace  of  true  blood-vessels  is 
discernible.  None  but  the  annelida  (q.v.).  or  highest  worms,  possess  special  respiratory 
organs.  These  occur  in  various  forms.  Thus,  in  the  leech  and  earthworm,  a  series  of 
pores  on  each  side  of  the  body  lead  to  as  many  simple  sacculi  formed  by  an  inward 
folding  of  the  integument.  In  the  tubicolous  annelids,  such  as  the  serpula  (a  commcm 
inhabitant  in  the  aquarium),  the  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  longflattened 
hrancbise,  radiating  from  the  head,  and  generally  disposed  in  a  spiral  form.  When  not 
filled  by  the  red  circulating  fiuid  which  the  annelids  generally  possess,  they  are  often 
beautifully  tinted  with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  colors,  and  form  a  goi^ous  crown. 
In  the  arenicola  piwatorum  (fleured  in  the  article  Annelida),  the  respiratory  organs  are 
seen  lying  as  lateral  tufts  in  the  middle  part  of  the  body  (14  or  16  in  number  on  each 
side).  In  the  lower  worms,  there  are  no  definite  respirator v  organs,  the  process  being 
carried  on  partly  by  the  surface  of  the  skin  generally.  an<l  partly  by  the  water-canals 
noticed  in  the  article  Tapeworm.  As  a  general  rule  the  worms  are  hermaphrodites, 
only  one  of  the  fLve  classes  hito  which  they  are  divided — ^viz.,  the  nematelmia,  having 
the  sexes  separate.  A  large  number  of  the  lower  kinds  are  parasitical;  the  others  arc 
inhabitants  of  sea- and  fresh  water,  mud,  earth,  etc. 

The  worms  are  arranged  by  V.  Cams  into  the  five  following  classes:  (1.)  AnnnkOa^ 
U.  K.  XV.-M 
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corresponding  to  tbe  annsUds  of  Owen,  and  described  In  the  article  Ahheuda.  (2.) 
Qephyrea,  including  the  sipunculus  and  its  allies.  (The  term  is  derived  from  the  Qreek 
gephyra,  a  bridge,  because  the  animals  included  in  it  form  a  connecting  link  or  bridfi 
between  the  echinoderms  aud  the  true  articulate  animals.)  In  the  article  Siponcoliis 
(q.v.),  in  whicli,  according  to  tlie  old  view,  that  animal  is  regarded  as  anedimcMlem. 
there  is  a  flgure  of  a  British  species,  the  wpuncuWM  Bemhardtu,  (8.)  (^otogmaAA  (sig- 
nifying tJiaggy-jawed,  from  the  Greek  ehaiteeis^  shaggy,  and  gnaUwn,  a  jaw),  including 
the  single  genus  tagitta,  which  was  formerly  erroneously  placed  among  tbe  nncleo- 
bninchiuted  mollusks.  As  the  sagitta  is  not  elsewhere  described  in  this  work,  we  mar 
notice  that  it  is  a  little  fish-like  animal  with  a  distinct  head,  the  mouth  armed  with  ser- 
eral  pairs  of  lateral  hook-like  jaws,  with  an  elongated  body  furnished  with  one  or  t«*o 
pfrirs  of  fin  like  organs,  and  with  a  broad  and  usually  bilobdd  caudal  fin.  Tb«  sagitta 
(so  called  from  its  arrow-like  appearance)  is  of  small  size,  swims  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  North  sea.  {L)NenuUelfnia  (from  the  Greek 
nema,  a  thread,  aud  /telmui9,  a  won^),  which  are  described  in  a  special  article.  ^.} 
Piatydinia  (from  the  Greek  platyt,  fiat,  and  hdmins,  a  worm),  or  JUU-womu,  which  aiv 
divisible  into  the  three  orders:  (1)  TurbeUaTia^  including  the  planarias,  etc. ;  (2)  Trema- 
toda,  including  the  fiukes:  and  (3)  CcsUndea,  including  the  tapeworms.  These  orders 
are  described  in  special  articles. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
various  works  aud  memoirs  of  Milne-Edwards,  Grube',  De  Quatrefages  (especially  bis 
BamblM  of  a  I^aturalidj,  Schmarda,  Blanchaid,  Leuckart,' Williams  of  Swansea  (in  ibe 
reports  of  tlie  British  association),  etc.  The  British  worms  were  not  till  quite  recenilr 
described  by  any  comi>etent  naturalist,  although  the  labors  of  Williams  of  Swansea  and 
Johnston  of  Berwick  (both  too  early  lost  to  science),  are  excellent  as  far  as  thev  go.  Dr. 
Jdhuston's  Catalogue  of  the  BrituJi  Non-parasUical  Warms  in  the  CoUecHon  of  the  BridA 
Museum  (Lond.  1865,  p.  866),  with  30  plates,  must  be  consulted  by  all  who  take  an  inter 
est  in  this  subject,  althouffh  much  of  it  is  now  out  of  date.  The  most  complete  wori 
is  the  Monograph,  of  BrUiSk  Anjielides,  published  under  the  ausoioes  of  the  Ray  sodelT 
by  Dr.  Macintosh  of  Murthly,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ~of  the  younger  genen- 
tiou  of  Scottisl)  naturalists. 

W0BM-8IXD  Is  the  popular  name  for  santonica,  from  which  santonine  (q.v.)  is  ex 
tracted. 

WOSXWOOD  is  the  popular  name  for  artemma  ahtinthium.  itnot  o*.ly  actsasao 
anl  helm  in  tic,  as  its  mime  implies,  but  it  likewise  possesses  tonic  c-id  stimulant  proper- 
ties, which  prevent  the  reproduction  of  worms  after  their  expulsion.  An  infuw>n  >/ 
wormwood,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  driii! 
plnnt,  letting  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  straining,  taken  in  doses  of  a  couple  of  oumi> 
once  or  twice  a  day,  is  a  very  good  domestic  tonic,  and  may  be  prescribea  with  adviio 
tnge  even  in  cases  where  worms  are  not  suspected. 

WO&SAAS,  Jeks  Jacob  Asmussen,  a  distinguished  Danish  archsologist,  was  b.  in 
1821  at  Veile.  in  Jutland,  where  his  father  held  the  post  of  jusUttraad^  or  councilor  of 
justice.  Worsaae  received  the  rudiments  of  liis  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hor 
sens,  from  whence  he  proceeded,  in  1888,  to  Copenhagen,  with  the  intention  of  studv 
ing  theology.  Having,  however,  soon  exchanged  his  theological  studies  for  law,  aisc 
a:::iin  as  speeedily  relinqulBhed  the  latter,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  historr 
and  archseology  of  the  north,  which  liad  from  an- early  age  presented  M)ecial  attraclionf 
to  his  mind ;  and  in  1888  he  obtained  the  place  of  assistant  in  the  fioyal  museum  *^' 
northern  antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  which  was  then  under  the  direction  of  the  ablt 
Danish  nrchaologist.  C.  J.  Thomson,  to  whom  this  most  valuable  collection  owes  it* 
origin  and  its  present  state  of  excellence.  In  1844  appeai'ed  Worsaae*s  important  woit. 
eniiiled  Runamo  og  Bramila  JSlaget,  in  which  he,  with  consummate  skill  and  pivfouDu 
erudition,  definitely  settled  the  long-pending  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  and  charactit 
of  the  Bleking  rock  inscriptions,  and  satisfactorily  showed  tliat  the  supposed  ruB» 
were  no  runes  at  all,  but  the  mere  weatherings  of  the  rock ;  and  consequently  that  ti;« 
i  it(.'rprctation  given  by  the  great  Icelandic  sdiolar,  Finn  Magnussen  (q.v.).  had  noeib- 
t  .ice  but  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  This  bold  but  conclusive  solution  of  a  long;  pendici 
problem,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  great  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus.  hid 
occupieid  the  attention  of  fhe  most  learned  men  of  the  north,  at  once  ptee«i 
Worsaae,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  northern  archaeologists;  and  the  numerous  woriswa 
monographs  which  have  appeared  from  his  pen  since  then  have  fully  justified  the  hi,:K 
promise  given  by  his  early  labors.  During  the  ten  years  intervening  between  this  j>eri<^ 
and  his  nomination  in  18M  to  the  honorary  rank  of  professor  in  the  university  of  (;op«a- 
hagen,  Worsswe  made  repeated  visits  to  tbe  other  Scandinavian  lands,  to  Great  Britnia. 
Germany.  France,  and  otncr  parts  of  central  Europe,  which  retained  traces  of  tlie  foncer 
presence  of  the  Northmen.  The  Danish  government  defniyed  the  expenses  of  several 
of  these  journeys,  the  results  of  which  have  been  the  puhliontiotiof  numerous  works 
and  papers  of  interest,  among  wh.ch  we  may  instAQce  hi^t  Minder  rnn  «fo  DaniAi  og  Aontf- 
manderne  i  Bngland,  Scotland  og  Irland  {CopenliogoB,  1851);  or  Memorials  of  the  Danefe 
and  Norweprians  in  England,  etc..  of  which  an  Engli«h  translation'  appeared  the  fallow- 
ing year;  and  his  treatise  Omcnforhtstariffk  saakaidci  ty$k  Befolkning  i  DuMmatk  ((Aypen. 
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1810);  etc.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  his  works  on  the  arch»ology  of  bis  native 
cooBtryare  his  Danmark»  OUUidoplyU  ved  OltUager  (Cojpeti.  1848);  BleHngske  Miiuies- 
fndrkerfra  Hedsnold  (1846);  Danenirke  {IS4S^;  Dsn  Da/uke  Erobringaf  England  og  Nc- 
fiiaii4to^(1868);  Om  Siesvigs  (Xdtidirmnder  {i9d5).  Worsaae  has  always  shown  himself  a 
warm  palriol,  and  a  strenuons  opponent  of  the  spread  of  (German  tendencies  in  the 
dtichi«B,  and  his  views  in  this  direction  were  forcibly  enounced  in  hia  Jylland's  Darukhed, 
a  txeatiae  published  in  1850,  and  especiallv  directed  agi^nst  Jacob  Grimm's  exposition 
of  the  question  of  Qerman  national  law.  Worsaae's  merits  have  been  fully  recognized 
bj  his  countrymen;  and  the  Danish  government  bas  constantly  shown  its  sense  of  the 
efitimatiou  in  which  he  was  held,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  ali  important  commis- 
i^ns  connected  witb  the  arehceology  of  the  country,  appointing  him  to  important  posts 
in  connection  with  tlie  university  and  antiquarian  museums,  and  bestowing  upon  him 
various  otiier  marks  of  confidence  and  respect. 

WORSTED.  Besides  the  application  of  this  term,  explained  under  Wool  and 
Woolen  3Ianufactuies  (q.v.),  it  is  also  applied  to  the  thick  loose  woolen  yarn  used  for 
knitting  stockings,  etc,  known  in  trade  as  fingering-yarn. 

WOBT.     SeeBsBR. 

WORTH,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  partly  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Flint  river,  drained  by 
Lattic  river;  800  aq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,893—5,888  of  American  birth,  1824  colored.  Co. 
scat,  Isaltella. 

WORTH,  a  CO.  in  n!  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Minnesota  for  its  n.  border, 
drained  by  Shell  Rock  river  and  Lime  creek;  482  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,953—5,182  of 
American  birth,  9  colored.     Co.  scat,  Northwood. 

WORTH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Missouri,  having  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  its  n.  boundary; 
280  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,208—8,081  of  American  birtli,  1  cohered.     Co.  Keat,  Grant  City. 

WORTH,  a  village  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sauer  and  the 
Salzbncii^  about  10  m.  8.w.  of  Weisscnburg.  Here,  on  Aug.  6,  1870,  the  French,  under 
MacMahon,  were  outflanked  and  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Germans,  commanded 
by  the  crown  prince,  who  took  4,000  prisoners.  W5rth  suffered  considerably  during 
the  battle,  hand-to-hand  fighting  taking  place  in  its  streets.  Pop.  over  1000,  mostly 
Protestants. 

WORTH,  William  Jenxiks,  1794-1849,  b.  Texas,  entered  the  U.  8.  army  as  a  private 
in  181 2;. distinguished  himself  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane;  was  promoted,  and  from 
18*20-28  was  instructor  in  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point.  He  served 
with  rank  of  col.  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  at  its  end  was  bre vetted  brig. gen.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  commanded  a  brigade,  and  later  a  division,  and  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Molmo  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  at  the  capture  of  Mon- 
t3rey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevetted  ma]. gen.  and  presented 
with  swords  of  honor  by  conspress  and  by  the  states  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  A 
montimeDt  was  erected  over  his  remains  by  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  n.  side  of 
Mndison  square. 

WOSTHIHG,  a  fashionable  and  rapidly-rising  watering-place  on  tlie  Sussex  coasts 
10  m.  w.  of  Brighton.  Pop.  '61,  5,805;  '71,  7,413.  Its  importance  began  with  the  cen- 
tury, as,  prior  to  that  date,  it  was  merely  a  small  unvisited  fishing- village.  The  climate 
is  much  mihler  than  that  of  Brighton,  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  being 
encircled  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  almost  an  amphitheater  of  hills,  which  greatly  shelter 
it  from  northerly  winds,  and  render  it  one  of  the  best  places  for  a  winter  resort  On  the 
s.  coast.  The  town  has  no  noxious  trades  or  manufactures,  but  is  essentially  a  place  of 
resort  for  plcasursseekers  and  invalids.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  and  longest  sea-parades 
in  the  kingdom,  being  nearly  2  m.  in  length.  The  town  has  an  excellent  system  of 
«Irainagc,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water;  while  its  mortality  tables  shfAv  a  rate  of  only 
14.5  per  1000.  It  is  the  neighborhood  of  Worthing  that  Dr.  Richardson  chose  as  the 
site  of  the  ideal  Hygeia  or  city  of  health  shadowed  forth  by  hiin  in  1875. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henky,  1568-1639;  b.  England;  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
After  a  prolonged  tour  on  the  continent  he  returned  to  England,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  £sscx.  He  went  with  him  to  Spain  and  Ireland,  but  upon  Essex's  arrest 
upon  a  charge  of  treason  escaped  to  Prance.  He  went  to  Scotland  in  1602,  charged  by 
the  srand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  warn  James  of  a  plot  to  take  his  life.  He  returned  to 
England  after  the  death  ot  Elizabetii,  was  knighted,  and  in  1604  made  ambassador  to 
Venice  where  he  remained  till  recalled  in  1610.  He  resumed  the  Venetian  embassy  in 
1616.  haviujf  previously  gone  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1625  he 
took  deacon  8  orders,  to  make  him  eligible  for  the  provost  ship  of  Eton  college,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  wrote  several  works  which  are  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
his  poems. 

.  WOTTON,  WiLWAif,  D.D.,  1660-1726:  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
ordained  to  the  English  church.  Among  his  works  is  a  History  of  Borne  (1701).  He  is 
best  remembered,  however,  by  his  BgfleSianM  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  (1694), 
^vhich  be^an  the  famous  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  of  PhuBUare*,  and 
drew  out  Swift's  Battle  of  Hie  Books,  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 


cai  force.  I  ney  nave  uecn  ctaasaiba  by  surgical  writers  id  Tartous  ways,  tmt  tie  iloi 
useful  arrangement  is  ibai  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  admirable  meiaoiroi 
''Wounds/'  ia  Holmes's  Syftem  of  Surgery,  and  is  based  on  their  mode  of  iadkii^ 
They  are  thus  divided,  first,  into  open  and  mtbeutaneou$  wounds:  the  former  tad^^: 
those  in  which  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  is  almost  or  quite  as  eztenaive  as  the  derriL' 
part;  and  the  hitter,  all  thoae  in  wliich  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  is  very  much  saicjc. 
than  the  deeper  part.  These  wounds  (especially  those  of  the  first  kind)  may  be  fonbR 
divided  into  (1)  ineUed  tooufuU,  such  as  cuts  or  incisions,  including  thoae  which  reiurt: 
a  portion  of  the  body;  (2)  punctured  woutuU,  such  as  stabs;  {Hyetmhued  fomcYu&.invydi 
the  divided  parts  are  bniised  or  crushed;  (4)  lacerated  %eounde,  in  which  there  is  tcahii 
of  the  tissues;  (5)  poimmcd  wautuU,  in  wkich  some  poison  or  venom  Is  inserted;  aodt. 
these  mav  be  added,  as  a  special  variety,  (6)  gunehat  toaunde. 

Simple,  open,  inci$ed  wounde  will  be  more  fully  noticed  than  any  of  the  others,  bcoiL? 
they  liave  been  most  fully  studied,  and  in  their  surgical  relations  are  the  most  imR? 
tant.     In  a  clean  cut,  whether  made  accidentally  or  in  a  surgical  operation,  three  Skir- 
are  chiefly  to  be  observed — viz.,  the  opening  or  gaping  by  the  retraction  of  thdr  edf  > 
the  bleeding,  and  the  pain.    The  gaping  of  a  wound  is  caused  b^'  the  retraction  oftb 
various  tissues  which  are  divided.    Of  the  various  tissues,  the  siun  exhibits  the  gmis 
degree  of  retraction,  and  then  (in  the  onler  in  which  tliey  stand)  elastic  tissoe.  cflkk* 
or  connective  tissue,  arteries,  muscles,  fibrous  tissues,  nerves,  and  cartilages.    In  additiri 
to  the  immediate  gaping  of  fresh  wounds,  many  wounds,  if  they  be  not  prevented,  n 
continue  to  retract  for  a  long  time.    For  example,  in  stumps  that  heal  slowly,  the  li^Li: 
UTininates  in  a  cone,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  retraction  of  the  muscles.   T.* 
bleeding  from  an  incised  wound  depends  chiefly  on  the  size  and  number  of  the  divii^: 
vessels,  and  on  their  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts,  but  to  a  certain  extec:  vi 
the  previous  condition  of  the  wounded  part,  ox  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of  tl> 
patient.    Gradually,  with  or  without  surgical  help,  the  vessels  cease  to  bleed;  aud  t^t 
k  the  wound  be  left  open,  there  Is  an  oozing  of  blood-tinged  serous  fluid,  sncctcfl:: 
gradually  by  a  paler  fluid,  which  collects  like  a  whitish  film  on  the  surface,  nod  cGntii:< 
an  abunaance  of  white  or  colorless  blood-cells,  imbedded  in  a  fibrinous  (and  tfaerelcr 
spontaneously  coagulating)  fluid.     The  nature  of  the  pain  cannot  be  made  clear  byiE- 
description  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  &m£ 
wound  inflicted  on  two  or  three  persons  would  occasion  different  decrees  of  pain  lit  ad 
There  are  also  differences,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  pointed  out,  *'  in  both  Uie  kind  and  degrt 
of  pain,  according  to  the  place  and  manner  of  the  wound.    Thus,  in  regard  to  tbesli: 
wounds  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities  of  the  Angers  and  toes,  seem  to  be  amooft^ 
most  painful;  those  of  the  back  among  the  least  so;  and  wounds  cut  from  within  r 
less  painful  tlian  those  from  without.     The  skin  appears  far  more  sensitive  to  voQii<i> 
than  any  of  the  deeper  structures,  except  the  nerves  of  sensation  themselves;  bat  &r 
part  (as  periosteum  or  tendons)  may  become,  by  disease  or  distention,  highly  sensitive 
—Op.  c*^.,  p.  581.     The  local  eonnquences  of  an  incised  wound  are  indicative  of  infii* 
mation.     In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  more,  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  adjatt 
parts  become  swollen  and  abnormally  sensitive,  feel  hot  and  aching;  the  sutures  (if  a:- 
have  been  inserted)  become  tighter,  and  the  edges  and  intervening  spaces  gape  in  on-* 
quoncc  of  the  swelling.     These  symptoms  gradually  subside  in  two  or  at  least  fourdir* 
unless  there  is  some  abiding  source  of  irritation.    Except  in  very  severe  wonnds,  i 
general  consequences  are  apparent.     In  tt^se  exceptional  crises,  as  in  aniputarioi»,  f" 
example,  a  shock  and  subsequent  reaction  (both  of  which  are  described  in  the  art!*/ 
Shock)  are  observed.    The  duration  of  this  feverish  reaction  or  traumatic  fever  docs  b 
seem  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.    Sometimes  it  subeii-* 
within  24  hours:  more  often,  after  It.  ge  wounds,  it  does  not  subside  for  three  or  f»r 
da^'8,  when  the  j)utsc  and  breathing  gradaally  return  to  their  natural  standard,  and  '.\i 
skm  becomes  80it  and  cool.    The  beginning  of  suppuration  often  coincides  with  t- 
sub^^idence  of  the  fever.    If  the  fever  sboula  last  more  than  four  or  five  days  after  t^ 
receipt  of  the  injury,  there  is  probably  some  persistent  irritation  or  some  morbid  c.c 
plication. 

The  healing  of  open  incised  wounds  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  the  faigb  5r 
gical  authoritv  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  five  different  ways,  if  we  incui 
those  in  which  the  process  is  assisted  by  treatment — viz.,  (1)  by  immediate  union,  or--' 
surgical  language)  by  union  by  the  first  intention;  (2)  by  primary  adhesion,  or  unioD':^ 
the  adhesive  inflammation;  (8)  by  granulation,  or  by  the  second  intention;  (4)  byf-^i 
ondary  adhesion,  or  the  third  intention— i.e.,  by  the  union  of  granulationa;  and  (?f.  V»| 
scarring  under  a  scab,  the  so-called  subcutaneous  cicatrization.  HeaUng  byhntb^^^ 
vnion  takes  place  when  the  wounded  parts  being  placed  and  maintained  in  contact,  r:1 
stick  together,  and  then  become  continuous,  without  tlie  formation  of  any  new  mate.  1 1 
as  a  connecting  medium.  For  example,  a  fiap  of  skin  b  raised  by  diaeectioo  1^  ''■ 
removal  of  a  tumor  or  a- mammary  gland,  and  is  then  replaced  on  tJie  sabjaoent  ^* 
In  three  days  at  most,  the  union  may  be  complete,  without  any  indication  of  infisis^ 
tion,  there  being  no  evident  efflux  of  blood,  no  exudation  of  reparative  material,  and  :• 
scar.  In  heakng  hy  primary  adhesion,  lyiuph  exudes  from  both  cut  surfacxs.  beocs^* 
organized,  gradually  connects  the  cut  surfaces,  and  at  lengtk  forma  between  tlieai  a  ieal 


tecoaies  coated  over  with  the  white  film,  contaioiug  oolurleas  blood-cellB,  as  already 
iescribed.  If  these  glazed  surfaces  are  brought  and  kept  together,  they  will  probably 
iulte«  the  film  becoming  organized,  and  ooatributiug  to  form  a  bond  of  union;  but  if  (he 
ground  be  left  open,  the  film  increases,  and  takes  part  m  the  formation  of  granulations 
4.  v.).  We  cannot  enter  into  the  life  history  of  these  granulutions,  and  can  only  remark, 
hxit  they  are  finally  deTeloped  into  a  scar,  consisting  uf  tibro-celluiar  or  connective  tis- 
ue,  ^'ith  a  superficial  layer  of  epidermis.  The  completion  of  the  healing  is  accom- 
plished by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  scar,  in  which  the  connective  tissue -becomes 
aorc  perfect  in  its  character,  and  the  cuticle  becomes  thicker  and  more  opaque.  Ileal- 
fig  by  wcondarif  adhmon^  or  by  third  intention,  "  is  accomi>lished  by  the  union  of  two 
Tauulating  surfaces  (e.g.,  those  of  two  flaps  after  amputation)  placed  and  maintained 
Q  contact.  In  this  state  the  two  surfaces  simply  unite,  or  else  new  material,  produced 
rom  either  or  both  surfaces,  adheres  to  both,  is  oiganized  into  continuity  with  both, 
.nd  then  unites  them.*' — Paget,  op,  dt,,  p.  586.  Healina  by  scabbing,  or  unaer  a  scab,  is» 
^cording  to  the  same  authority,  the  most  natural,  and  in  some  cases  the  best  of  all  the 
lealing  processes.  In  animals,  it  is  often  observed  that  if  a  wound  be  left  wide  open, 
be  biood  and  other  exudations  drv  on  its  surface,  and  form  an  air-tight  covering,  under 
vhich  scarring  takes  place,  and  which  is  cast  off  when  the  healing; is  complete.  In  roan, 
his  process  is  less  frequent,  because,  in  the  first  place,  exudations  seem  to  be  more  often 
produced  under  the  scab,  which  detach  it,  and  prevent  the  healing;  and  secondly,  sur- 
gical interference  seldom  allows  this  method  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

Such  are  the  several  modes  of  healing  of  simple,  incised,  and  all  open  wounds.  We 
lave  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  j^rocesses  therein  concerned.  Every  wound  is 
oUowcd  by  more  or  less  tendency  to  an  inflammatory  process.  This  tendeucy  may  not 
>roceed  beyond  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  part  and  a  slight  efflux  of  blood,  and 
here  may  be  no  inflammatory  exudation;  and  this  is  the  best  condition  for  healing  by 
nimediaie  union  in  which  no  new  material  is  required ;  or  the  inflammatory  process  may 
;o  on  to  the  production  of  lymph,  and  then  cease— a  condition  essential  to  healing  by 
kdhesion.  In  healing  by  granulation,  a  very  low  degree  of  inflammation  (such  as  is 
"equlsite  for  the  effusion  ox  the  first  materials  for  panulation)  is  best;  while  for  healing 
)y  seoondary  adhesion  or  by  scabbing,  inflammation  must  be  altogether  absent.  The 
luc  understanding  of  these  relations  of  inflammation  and  the  healing  processes  of  open 
rounds,  affords  important  aid  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  Nothing  should  be  done  to 
'xcite  or  increase  inflammation.  So  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  some  of  the 
nodes  of  healing,  is  sure  to  occur  spontaneously,  ana  more  will  only  do  harm ;  on  the 
)ther  hand,  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  wound  docs  not  require  special  treatment, 
except  in  the  caae  of  organs  (such  as  the  eye,  the  peritoneum,  the  lungs,  the  lar^  Joints, 
rtc.),  in  whidi  serious  OEuschief  may  be  very  rapidly  induced  by  inflammation.  The 
)osition  of  the  wounded  part  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  **Wheil 
u>mfort  bas^  as  far  as  possible,  been  secured,  tlie  next  object  should  be  that  the 
vounded  part  should  be  relaxed,  so  Uiat  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  come  near  or 
ogetheri  that  no  part,  and  especially  no  muscle,  should  bo  on  the  stretch,  and  that 
he  direction  of  the  wound  may  be  such  as  will  allow  fluids  to  flow  awn^jr  from 
ome  part  of  it."  la  the  great  majority  of  cases,  healing  by  immediate  union,  or 
)y  primary  adhesion,  is  most  desirable,  and  should  be  aimed  at— the  exceptional 
'ases  beinff  wounds  through  many  structures,  and  exposing  considemble  surfaces  of 
leep -seated  bone;  deep  wounds  whose  depth  far  exceeas  their  length;  wounds  of  which 
lie  deeper  portions  of  the  sides  cannot  be  kept  in  good  contact;  wounds  through  parts 
n  a  very  inflamed  or  otherwise  disorderea  state;  and  those  which  are  likely  to  be 
roublesome  from  secondary  hemorrhage>-in  all  of  whidi  there  is  a  fear  of  the  collec> 
ion  of  blood  and  other  fluids  under  the  closed  integuments.  In  attempting  to  induce 
lealing  by  either  of  these  modes,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are— the  arrest  of  the 
>leedtng,  the  cleaning  of  the  wound,  the  exact  apposition  of  its  edges,  and  their  main- 
enance  in  this  position,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  wound  from  the  air.  If  the 
>leedin^  arise  from  vessels  of  considerable  size,  they  must  be  tied,  twisted,  and  pressed 
ncirording  to  Simpson's  plan)  or  crushed  at  their  ends;  but  all  tltese  means,  and  espe- 
ially  ligature,  should  be  avoided  if  possible, because  they  are  impediments  to  exact  union ; 
ind  spontaneous  closure  of  the  vessels  b^  the  action  of  cold  air  or  water,  and  pressure 
vith  dry  lint,  is  preferable.  The  cleaning  of  the  wound  is  best  effected  by  allowing  a 
rentle  stream  of  water  to  flow  over  it.  Soft  sp^mges  are  sometimes  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  they  must  be  used  iis  d<^)bine(not  as  scrubbing)  agents,  and  the  greatest  ntten- 
ion  must  be  paid  to  their  cleanness:  the  sponge  used  for  the  wounds  or  sores  of  one 
)atient  shoulo  never  be  applied  to  those  of  another.  Apposition  is  effected  by  padding 
ind  bandaging,  sutures  (q.  v.),  and  adhesive  plasters— the  former  being  useful  in  deep 
.vounds.  while  the  latter  two  serve  for  more  superficial  wounds.  Although  a  simple 
noised  wound,  after  its  sides  have  been  thus  brought  into  complete  contact,  mn}-  be  left 
'xposed  to  the  air,  some  covering  to  exclude  the  nir  is  deemed  preferable.  Whatever  is 
iM'd  $)hould  be  light,  not  adhesive,  and  not  prone  to  decompositicm — its  object  bein^  to 
>rotect  the  wound  probably  from  a  deleterious  action  of  the  air.  and  more  certainly 
:rom  sudden  change  of  temperature,  friction,  jmd  dust.    Nothing  is  better  for  this  pur- 
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pose  than  lint  soaked  in  oil,  or  simple  berate  on  perforated  linen.  The  following  femflilcs 
on  the  dressing  of  wounds  arc  condensed  from  Mr.  Paget's  memoir.  No  ^neral  mle 
can  be  laid  down  reiB^arding  the  time  at  which  any  or  the  whole  of  the  dressings  shonld 
be  removed.  In  small  wounds  about  the  face,  union  may  be  complete  in  two  days;  but 
it  is  not  80  firm  as  to  be  safe  from  probable  accidents,  and  metallic  sutures  possess  ihe 
advantage  of  exciting  so  little  irritation,  that  they  may  be  left  in  their  places  for  any 
length  of  time,  till  union  is  perfectly  secure.  They  should  therefore  not  be  removed  tnr 
four  days,  or,  in  the  case  of  larse  wounds,  for  a  week,  or  loneer.  They  should  not  all 
be  removed  at  once,  and  those  that  are  removed  shoi^d  be  ropmced  by  strips  of  adhesive 
pliister;<he  union  or  scar  must  be  cleaned  most  gently,  and  protected  from  the  plast(r 
with  oiled  lint.  If,  on  the  first  dressing,  the  union  or  adhesion  of  the  wound  is  pro- 
gressing favorably,  then  it  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  dress  it  subsequently  on  evtrx 
second  day;  and  if  all  goes  well,  the  union  of  small  wounds  may  be  regarded  as  saft*  »t 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  that  of  larger  ones  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

The  rules  which  we  have  here  given  for  Inducing  healing  by  immediate  union  or  by 
primary  adhesion  may,  in  an  emergency,  be  carried  out  by  any  intelligent  reader,  and 
ought  to  be  generally  known.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the  modes  of  inducing  the  forms 
of  healing  by  granulation  and  by  secondary  adhesion,  as  they  ought  to  be  carried  on 
under  surgical  superintendence;  nor  do  we  notice  the  last  mode — ^that  of  healing  undrra 
scab—because  it  is  simply  leaving  the  wound  to  nature:  the  most  that  is  required  m  Utis 
case  in  the  way  of  auxiliary  treatment  being  to  cover  the  scab  with  dry  cotton>wool,  to 
protect  it  and  the  subjacent  surface  from  any  causes  that  may  excite  infiammatioo. 

Of  the  other  varieties  of  wounds,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  most  important  poin*?: 
severally  peculiar  to  each  variety.  Of  punctwred  toounds,  the  most  serious  are  tho>? 
which  are  made  with  blunt-pointed  instruments,  such  as  nails,  pitch-forks,  iron  spike?, 
etc.,  for  by  these  the  injured  parts  are  not  so  divided  as  that  they  may  retract,  bat  nre 
pressed  aside  with  much  bruising,  and  can  close  again  as  soon  as  uie  instrument  is  wiih- 
(Irawn;  and  in  this  lies  the  diief  danger  of  these  wounds,  because  blood  or  other  fluids 
are  likely  to  extravasate  into  them,  and  cannot  readily  escape.  These  fluids,  by  decom- 
posing or  by  mere  pressure,  may  excite  inflammation,  and  thus  cause  Aee:p  and  con 
drmcd  suppuration,  and  great  destruction  of  tissues.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  tbi^c 
wounds  are  those  produced  by  sharp  teeth,  probably  (as  Mr.  Paget  suggests)  because  of 
the  force  with  which,  as  they  tend  to  meet,  the  teeth  crush  the  intervening  parts,  hi 
eontuMd  wounds,  the  great  question  is  whether  their  union  should  or  should  not  U-. 
attempted.  If  union  is  to  be  attempted,  the  rules  given  for  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds  must  be  followed,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  their  careful  cleaning,  the 
removal  of  clots  of  blood,  and  their  warm  covering  with  some  soft  material,  as  cotton 
wool.  When  it  would  be  useless,  from  the  extent  of  the  bruises,  etc.,  to  attempt  uniou. 
the  following  rules,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paget,  should  be  adopted:  '*Tlie  part  shoiiM 
be  kept  at  rest,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  natural  temperature.  For  the  Salter  pur- 
pose, and  for  protection,  an  excellent  dressing  is  lint  or  cotton-wool  thoroughly  soiU^i-d 
in  olive  oil,  and  completely  fitted  to  the  part.  Dry  cotton-wool  may  be  ap^ied  over 
this,  or  oiled  silk.  Watersdrussing  may  be  similarly  aj^lied,  or  warm  poultices,  bia 
they  are  generally  less  comfortable.  Irrigation  is,  in  some  cases,  very  soothing,  espe- 
cially in  ragged  wounds,  but  it  should  be  with  tepid  water.  The  methods  of  the  dree- 
ing,, after  the  first,  may  be  almost  the  same  as  for  incised  wounds."-^Op.  cik  p.  508. 
The  treatment  of  laoercML  wounda  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  contused 
wounds.  Poisonous  toounda  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  article  VsNOMOua  Btte^; 
and  there  is  a  special  article  on  Qu2r-«HOT  Wounims,  which  are,  in  reality,  only  an  im- 
portant varietur  of  contused  wounds. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  various  kinds  of  wounds  are  liable  to  cer- 
tain complications,  of  which  some  are  local,  and  others  general  or  constitudonal. 
Among  the  former  are  recurring  or  secondary  bleedinr,  {Min,  spasmodic  musculsir 
movements,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies;  while  the  latter  include  defect  or  excess 
of  reaction,  traumatic  delirium,  fever,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  etc.  Some  of  these  comp;i 
cations  are  treated  of  in  special  articles  of  this  work;  and  for  tiie  treatment  of  thr 
remainder,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Paget's  memoir,  from  which  most  of  the  details  of  tliv 
present  article  are  borrowed. 

WOtiVERMAHS,  Philip,  a  Dutch  painter  of  note,  was  bom  in  1690  at  Haariem. 
From  his  father,  Paul  Wauvermaiis,  a  historical  painter,  he  inherited  a  taste  for  sH. 
He  studied  first  with  bis  father,  and  afterward  with  John  Wyuants.  He  passed  hh 
entire  life  at  Haarlenr.  in  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  srt,  and  died  in  the  year  1$6^ 
Though  his  pictures  are  now  highly  valued,  he  is  said  to  have  had  little  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  to  liave  lived  in  poverty,  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  pi  tnr&dealerg.  Hh 
pictures  are,  for  the  most  part,  landscapes  of  small  size,  with  figures  profusely  intri) 
troduced,  commonly  in  enersetic  action.  His  battle-pieces,  in  particular,  are  greatly 
admired  for  tlieir  spirit  and  vigor.  He  had  two  brotliers,  also  painters,  John  and 
Petxr,  who  executed  subjects  somewhat  similar,  and  whose  works  have  notnnfrc"- 
quently  been  attributed  to  him;  but,  though  both  artists  of  considerable  merit,  thf^  are 
plainly  much  inferior  to  Philip. 
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irgur  (Uffm  ui  iiie  sea-snores,  out.  in^ij  umpioyeu  lo  uesigiuiie  luc  species  ui  lue  genus 
Mcun  (see  PucACBiB),  i^oine  of  tbe  most  abundant  of  which  are  employed  on  the  British 
bores  for  tbe  manufacture  of  kelp  (q.v.),  and  nre  also  much  used  as  a  manure.  The 
enus /vetwhaa  a  leathery,  dichotomous,  generally  flat,  linear  frond,  usually  furnished 
rith  large  air-cells,  which  are  included  in  the  substance  of  the  frond;  the  spores 
rraiiged  in  tubercles,  imbedded  in  mucus,  and  collected  in  receptacks,  through  the  pores 
f  which  they  are  finally  difidmrged.  F.  aenculoiu^,  popularly  know  as  itea-wwre,  kelp- 
lare,  and  in  Scotland  as  hla4sk  tcmg,  is  extremely  abundant  on  nil  the  rocky  shores  of 
tritain.  growing  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  most  plentifully  near  high- 
rater  mark,  often  struggling  for  existence  on  the  very  upper  line,  and  even  found  among 
rass  and  moss  in  marshy  ground  oci^asionally  overflowed  by  the  tide.  It  is  the  species 
hiefly  employed  in  the  kelp  manufacture,  liecause  it  is  more  easily  collected  than  any 
ther.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive  green  color,  sometimes  2  or  3  ft.  in  length;  the  frond  flat, 
ntire  on  the  margin,  with  a  central  rib;  the  air-cells  spherical,  in  pairs,  sometimes  as 
irge  as  hazel-nuts;  the  receptacles  solitary,  terminal,  turgid,  compressed,  mostly  ellip- 
ical.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  deer  eat  it,  and  seek  it  on  the  sea -shore  in  winter  when  other 
3od  is  scarce.  .  In  Gothland  it  is  boiled  and  mixed  %\^  a  little  coarse  flour  as  food  for 
ogs.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  glandular  affections,  probably  owing  its  value  to 
iie  iodine  which  it  contains. — F.  nodosus  is  another  very  common  British  species,  some* 
imes  called  Knobbed  Wrack,  growing  nearer  to  low-water  mark  than  the  last,  and 
tierefore  not  so  often  and  easily  accessible^  but  esteemed  the  very  best  8i)ecies  for  the 
manufacture  of  kelp.  It  has  veinless  fronds,  branched  in  a  somewhat  pinnated  man- 
er,  with  large  solitary  egg-shaped  air-cells,  in  the  central  line  of  the  frond.  It  some- 
iraes  attains  a  length  of  o  feet. — F.  serratus  is  also  very  common,  and  is  ejisilv  disiin- 
uisiied  by  its  serrated  fronds,  and  the  want  of  air-cells.  It  is  sometimes  called  Black 
V'rack.  It  is  less  useful  for  kelp  than  tbe  other  species.  In  Norway  it  is  used  as  food 
or  cattle,  generally  sprinkled  with  a  little  meal.  It  is  preferred  to  other  species  for 
ackiug  crabs  and  lobsters  to  be  sent  to  market,  as  it  keeps  them  moist,  while,  having 
iss  mucus  than  the  other  species,  it  is  less  apt  to  ferment  and  putrefy.  Some  other 
pecies  of  fueus  are  common  Biitish  alga,  although  much  less  abundant  than  these.  The! 
se  of  wmck  for  manure  is  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  on  the  sea-coast.  This  kind 
f  manure  is  better  adapted  for  light  than  for  clay  soils.  The  effect  is  beneficial  for 
Imost  all  kinds  of  crop.  The  wrack  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lie  long  in  a  heap,  as 
;  is  injured  by  fermentation,  but  as  quickly  as  possible  applied  to  the  land,  and  cov- 
red  by  the  plow. 

Some  of  the  fud,  as  F,  wtiiculosus  and  F.  serratits,  on  receiving  injury  by  which 
ny  part  of  the  frond  is  broken,  throw  out  a  cluster  of  young  sprouts  nom  the 
ijured  part. 

WRANGELL,  Feiidihand,  Baron  von,  b.  Russia;  entered  the  navy,  and  in  1820  led 
sledge  expedition  to  the  polar  regions,  co-operating  with  Anjou,  which  reached  TS*"  2^ 
:.  lat.,  discovering  but  not  reaching  the  open  polar  sea,  and  also  failing  to  reach  the 
iTge  tract  discovered  and  called  WrangelFs  Land  by  Long  in  1867.  From  1829  to  1834 
V^rangell  was  governor  of  Russian  America,  ana  in  1847  was  made  vice-admiral. 
Lccounts  of  his  expedition  have  been  published  in  German  and  English. 

WBANOLEB,  the  name  given  at  the  university  of  Cambrid^  to  those  who  have 
ttnined  tlie  first  class  in  the  public  mathematical  honor  examinations.  Theeie  examina- 
ious  extend  over  eight  days,  the  pass  in  the  papers  of  the  first  three  entitling  a  student 
[)  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  honors  of  the  bird,  second,  or  even  first  class, 
ccording  to  the  number  of  marks  atttiined.  The  word  wrangler  is  derived  from  the 
>ubUc  disputations  in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were  in  former  times  required  to 
xhibit  their  powers.  The  examination  is  confined  to  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed;  it 
J  conducted  by  two  moderators  and  two  examiners.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days  an 
Iphabetical  list  of  those  who  have  attained  sufficient  marks  to  entitle  them  to  a  degree 
ud  honors  in  mathematics  is  published.  All  appearing  in  that  list  are  entitled  to  appear 
t  the  following  five  days  of  examination.  In  the  final  list,  w^hich  shows  the  number  of 
aarks  obtained  during  the  eight  days,  each  candidate  is  placed  in  order  of  merit.  The 
lonor  men  who  compose  the  mathematical  tripos  number  usually  from  120  to  150,  and 
re  divided  iuto  three  classes — toranglers,  senior  opiimes,  and  junior  opUmes.  The  head 
f  the  tripos  is  called  the  senior  wrangler.  The  number  of  wranglers  varies  from  year 
0  year.  It  has  rarely  been  under  thirty-five,  and  has  often  been  forty-five  or  upward, 
lie  number  not  being  limited  otherwise  than  through  the  application  of  a  certain  high 
tiindard  of  excellence. 

WBA8SS.  or  Rock-fish,  Labrus,  a  genus  of  fiches  of  the  family  labridaiq.v,),  of  the 
3ction  having  cycloid  scales,  eydolabridm  of  Mttller.  They  have  spinj  fins,  large  thin 
^ales.  and  an  uninterrupted  lateral  line  The  mouth  is  protrusible,  with  thick  fiesby 
ps,  folded  so  as  to  appear  double.  The  teeth  on  the  jaws  are  simple,  in  one  or  more 
ows;  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  completely  fused  together,  ana  have  broad  grind- 
ng  t'jetli.  The  form  is  somewhat  perch-like,  with  the  back  more  straight.  There  is  a 
ingle  long  dorsal  fin,  the  spines  of  the  anterior  portion  of  which  are  surmounted  by 
hort  membranous  filaments,  the  posterior  portion  having  short  and  split  rays.    The 
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ventral  flns  are  under  the  pectorals.  Tbc  colors  are  gooerallj  wery  brittiMU:  The 
species  are  nume«'ous,  abounding  in  tropical  seas,  but  Beveral  of  ti^em  are  found  od  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  I'hey  chiefly  frequent  rocky  shoreB,  and  are  genendly  seen  in  small 
shoals,  often  hiding  unaer  sear  ;veeds.  They  feed  on  crustaceans,  mollusKS,  and  ttiarine 
"worms.  Thev  are  often  caught  by  bait  intended  for  oilier  fish,  but  their  flesh  is  not  much 
esteemed,  llie  Baixan  Wbasbe  (X.  bergyUa^  or  maculcUiis)  is  one  of  the  moai  coiniDon 
British  species.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  18  iu.,  and  a  weight  of  more  timn  3 
pounds.  It  is  bluish-green,  paler  on  the  belly,  all  the  scales  margined  more  or  les6 
broadly  with  orange-red,  the  blue  prevailing  in  some  specimens,  and  the  oraii^  in 
others.*  The  Cook  Wrasse  {L.  mixtus,  or  variegatus)  is  not  unf requent  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England.  Its  prevailing  color  is  orange,  striped  transversely  with  blue,  -par 
ticularly  in  the  male,  the  cplors  of  the  sexes  differing  so  much  that  the  femaie  has  often 
been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Red  Wbabul  There 
are  several  other  British  species  of  this  and  closely  allied  genera,  as  the  Corswixg 
{crenilabru*  mehps,  or  Unea),  about  6  in.  long,  and  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  wied 
with  yellow.    The  colors  quickly  fade  after  the  fish  is  taken  out  of  the  water. 

WRAXALL,  Sir  Frederick  Chari^es  Labcblles,  1828-^;  b.  Boulogne;  educated 
at  Oxford.  Ho  served  as  assistantpcommissarv  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  publisheil  Camp 
Life  (I860).  Others  of  his  books  are:  Handbook  io  the  Armies  cf  Europe;  Armies  of  tht 
Oreat  Powers;  MtUta^y  Sketches;  Memoirs  of  Queen  Hortense;  and  several  novels.  Sir 
Frederick  was  grandson  of  Sir  Nathaniel  William,  1761-1881,  a  traveler  and  author 
who  wrote  several  books  of  a  historical  and  biographicaP  character,  such  as  Mstoi-iutl 
Memoirs  of  my  own  Time  (1886). 

WBEATH,  WBEATHED,  in  heraldry.  A  wreath  is  a  twisted  garland  of  silk  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  otherwise  called  a  torce,  on  which  it  has,  since  the  14tl)  c  been  usual  to 
place  the  crest.  The  side-view  of  a  wreath  thus  dawn  exhibits  six  divisions,  wliich  are 
generally  tinctured  with  the  livery  colors — that  is,  the  principal  metai  and  color  of  the 
Bhield.  Kvery  crest  is  now  understood  to  be  placed  upon  a  wreath,  except  when  it  is 
expressly  stated  to  issue  out  of  a  chapeau  or  coronet  A  wreath,  when  represented 
alone,  shows  its  circular  form.  A  Moor's  head  is  sometimes  encircled  with  a  heraldic 
wreath.  A  wreath  is  always  understood  to  be  the  t  wiated  garland  of  silk  above  explained, 
unless  otherwise  specified;  but  wreaths  of  laurel,  oak,  ivy,  etc.,  sometimes  occur,  and 
fuvages  used  us  supporters  are  often  wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel. 
Ordinaries  are  occacionally  wreathed,  otherwise  called  tortiUet  in  which  case  they  are 
represented  as  if  composed  of  two  colors,  twisted  as  in  the  heraldic  wreath;  as  in  the 
coat  of  Carmichael,  argent,  a  fess  wreathed  azure  and  gules. 

WR£CE,  in  maritime  law,  nil  goods  cast  upon  land  by  the  nea,  and  so  left  as  to 
belong  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty,  but  of  the  common  law.  By  an  ancient 
English  statute,  long  since  i^pealcd,  if  any,  either  man  or  animal,  escaped  alive,  there 
was,  legally  speaking,  no  wreck.  Wreck  belonged  to  the  crown,  but  the  rule  is  now, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  it  may  be  cUimed  bv  the  owner  within  a 
year  and  a  aay,  and  afterward  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  by  the  government. 
For  the  compensation  paid  sailors,  sec  Salvage  (ante).  , 

WBSD:£,  Karl  Philipf,  Prince  of,  a  Bavarian  field-marshal,  was  bom  at  Heidel- 
berg, April  29,  1767.  Belonging  to  a  noble  family,  he  early  obtained  official  employ- 
ment, and  in  1792  was  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  Heidelbeiig;  in  1793,  was  elected 
'*  civil  commissary  "  in  the  palatinate,  ana  in  this  latter  capacity  accompanied  for  five 
years  the  armies  of  Wurmser,  duke  Albert,  and  the  archduke  Charles,  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
niany;  and  frequently  took  a  direct  share  in  military  operations.  In  1799  hismilitaiy 
career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  by  his  leading  a  body  of  Bavarian  volunteers  to 
join  the  archduke  Charles,  and  for  his  distinguished  conduct  in  that  campaign  be 
obtained,  May  16,  1800.  the  grade  of  maj.gen.  After  the  peace  of  1800,  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  labor  to  the  orgjmization  of  the  Bavarian  army;  and,  wbea 
war  was  renewed,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bavarian  ooutingent,  well 
disciplined  and  thoroughly  equipped,  fighting  side  by  side  with  his  former  foeg 
the  French,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  campaigns  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  Prussians,  and  Russians  til)  1818.  But  after  the  retreat  from  Ru^a,  offended  at 
some  real  or  fancied  insults  which  had  been  offerad  to  him,  he  returned  to  Munich, 
joined  the  anti-French  party,  which  was  headed  by  the  auecn  and  crown-prince;  and, 
though  his  intrigues  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  victories  of  Lilt  sen  and  Bautzen,  he  soon 
after  succeeded  m  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Oct  8,  181d,  by  which  Bavaria  joined 
the  coalition  against  France,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  same  tronth,  was  at  tlie  head  of 
70,000  men.  Attacked  by  Napoleon  with  an  inferior  force,  he  was,  after  a  Uoodj  and 
protracted  contest,  defeated  at  Hanau.  He  was  chosen  soon  after  to  command  the  fourth 
corps  of  Schwarzenberg's  army,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  most  of  his  petty  conflicts, 
contributed  considerably  to  the  successful  advance  on  Paris.  His  services  were  rcKarded 
by  the  dignities  of  field-marshal  (March  7)  and  prinoe  (June  9,  1814).  and  Y^  the  gift  of 
the  domain  of  Ellingen.  On  the  brief  renewal  of  the  contest  during  the  "hundred 
days,"  Wrede  was  preparing  to  invade  Ix>rraine,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  put  an  end 
to  the  strife.    After  this  period,  Wrede  was  employed  on  many  important  misiioni, 
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WSEN ,  Sir  Chbistopher,  a  renowned  English  architect,  was  bom  at  East  Enoyle, 
in  WilUhire,  on  Oct  20,  1682.  His  father.  Dr.  C.  Wreu,  was  dean  of  Windsor,  and  his 
uncle,  Dr.  M.  Wren,  was  bishop  successively  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and  Ely.  At  an 
early  age,  young  Wren  was  placed  at  Westminster  sdiool,  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Busby,  and  whue  yet  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  wa9  entered  a  gentlemau-commoner  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  made  considerable  progretis  in  mathematical  stud- 
ies, and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cultivators  of  physicHl  sciencer-whether  resident  at 
the  university  or  visitors — by  his  inventions  of  certain  mathematical  instruments,  and 
his  generttl  zeal,  and  entliusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental  philosophy.  In  1650  he 
took  his  degree  of  b.a.,  and  in  1658,  that  of  m.a.,  having  been  previously  made  fellow 
of  All  Souls.  He  now  also  became  a  member  of  a  society  establisbed  at  Oxford  for  the 
improvement  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy;  and  in  1654  is  spoken  of  by 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diaify,  as  '*  that  miracle  of  ay  oath;"  also,  in  his  ikulptura,  as  '*  that  rare 
and  early  prodigy  of  universal  science.*'  The  acquaintaiice  tlioa  begun,  ripened  into  a 
firm  friendship  between  Wren  and  Evelyn. 

In  1655  Wren  greatly  assisted  in  peifecting  the  barometer,  then  only  recently  in- 
vented. In  1657  M  left  Oxford  for  London,  where  he  became  Gresham  professor  of 
astronomy.  In  May,  1661,  however,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  us  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy. The  same  year  he  received  tlie  degree  of  d.c.l.  Before  leaviug  London, 
Wren  had  in  conjunction  with  lord  firouncker,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle.  Mr.  Bruce,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  sir  Robert  Moray,  and  others,  who  used  to  meet  together  at  Gresham  college, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  royal  society.  Before  the  society  was  formally  incor- 
porated, tlie  members  felt  much  the  absence  of  Wren  from  their  meetings,  and  one  of 
their  first  proceedings  was  to  get  the  king  to  lav  his  commands  upon  him  to  perfect  a  de- 
»gn  he  had  in  hand  of  a  globe  of  the  mooD,  and  to  **  proceed  in  drawini^  the  shapes  of  lit- 
tle animals  as  they  appear  in  the  microscope. "  The  lunar  globe  was  finished,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  majesty,  who  placed  it  m  his  cabinet  of  rarities.  He  also  summoned 
Wren  from  Oxford  to  assist  sir  John  Denham.with  his  advice  on  architectural  subjects; 
tlie  poet  Denham  having  been  appointed  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's  buildings,  but 
possessing  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  study  of  architecture  was  one  to  which  Wren  had  given  great  attention,  while 
still  a  very  young  man,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  even  anatomy.  In  1663,  in  his  capacity  of  assistant  surveyor-general,  he 
was  offered  a  lar|;e  salary  to  go  to  Tangier,  to  survey  and  direct  the  works  at  the  mole, 
harbor,  and  fortications;  but  this  commission  he  declined.  In  the  same  year  Wren 
was  engaged  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  make  a  survey  of  the  cathedral, 
xvith  a  view  to  certain  projected  repairs  in  that  vast  fabric.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a 
very  careful  and  elaborate  account  of  the  state  of  the  building,  with  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  and  accompanying  drawings  and  designs.  AU  of  tliese  were  laid  before 
the  king;  but  before  any  further  steps  were  taken  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's,  that 
building  was  leveled  to  the  ground  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666,  and  Wren  was  des- 
tined  to  be  the  architect  of  tlie  new  cathedral,  instead  of  the  restorer  of  the  old.  The 
first  work  actually  built  from  a  design  by  Wren  was  the  chapel  at  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1663.  But  in  the  same  year  he  designed  the  Sheldonian  theater  at  Oxford, 
which  was  commenced  in  1664.  and  finished  in  1669.  In  1664  Wren  also  designed 
some  valuable  additions  to  the  buildings  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  particularly  the 
beautiful  western  quadrangle  known-  as  Nevile's  court.  To  this  he  added,  in  1666,  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  said  by  Gwilt  to  be  "  one  of  his  finest  productions,  and  one 
with  which  he  himself  was  well  satisfied.  It  consists  of  two  orders;  a  Doric  arcade  be- 
low, open  to  a  basement  supported  by  columns,  which  has  a  flat  ceiling.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
cipal story  is  dec<Mrated  with  three  quarter  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  well  propor- 
tioned." 

In  1665  Wren  visited  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bernini,  architect  of 
the  Louvre,  and  of  other  distinguished  men.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  find 
the  royal  society  earnestly  engi^ed  in  searching  oat  the  causes  of  the  great  plague,  so 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  the  great  fire  which  laid  London  in  ashes.  This  disaster  at 
once  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  exertion  of  Wren's  genius.  He  formed  a  plan,  and 
drew  designs  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  metropolis,  embracing  wide  streets,  mag- 
nificent quays  alonff  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  other  well-considered  improvements. 
In  rebuiicling  London,  however,  few  of  Wren's  recommendations  were  adopted.  He 
was  certainly  chosen  to  be  the  architect  of  new  St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  finest  non-Gothic 
cathedrals  in  the  world;  besides  which,  he  designed  more  than  50  other  churches  in 
place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  great  church  of  St.  Paul,  built  on  the  model 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  was  begun  in  1675,  and  completed  in  1710,  when  the  last  stone 
was  laid  upon  the  lantern  by  the  architect's  son,  Christopher.  Besides  the  numerous 
churchea  mentioned,  Wren  built  the  royal  exchange.  London,  in  1667;  custom-house, 
Jjoudon,  in  1668;  Temple  Bar  in  1670;  the  monument,  in  1671-77;  the  college  of  physi 
ciaus  in  1674-98;  the  royal  observatory,  Greenwich,  in  1675;  the  gateway  tower, 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1681-^2;  Chelsr»  ^^spital,  1682-90;  Ashmolean  museum. 
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liuspital,  1696:  Buckingham  house.  1703;  Marlborough  house,  1700;  the  towers  siiLe 
w.  front  of  Westminster  abbey  in  1718;  besides  the  unfinished  palace  of  Winchester,  h 
1688. 

Ill  1672  Wren  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  married  Faith,  davgl- 
ter  of  sir  John  Coghill,  by  whom  he  iiad  ii  son,  Christopher,  who  surrived  him;  ari 
his  wife  dying,  he  married,  in  1679,  Jane,  daughter  of  viscount  Fitzwilliam.  by  wLois 
he  had  issue,  a  son  and  daughter.  In  1680,  W  ren  was  elected  president  of  the  ro\d 
society.  In  1684  he  was  made  controller  of  the  works  at  Windsor  ccstle;  and  Id  ISbj 
lie  was  elected  grand  master  of  the  order  of  freemasons.  He  was  also  islected  a  mii 
ber  of  the  house  of  commons  for  Kew  Windsor  in  1689,  and  being  unseated  on  ptu 
tion,  was  immediately  re-elected  for  the  same  ])lace.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  m*- 
veyor-general  of  the  works  and  repairs  at  the  abt)ey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster;  aixi  in 
the  same  year,  was  again  elected  grand  master  of  the  freemasons.  Wren  died  in  bj 
chair  after  dinner,  Feb.  25,  1723,  aged  90  yeais,  and  was  buried  in  Bt  Paul's  cnthedni. 
where  the  appropriate  inscription  of  *"iU  monumentum  requiru,  0^v«fiu>pi(W,"  marks 
his  tomb.  During  his  declining  years,  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  and  even  iuiib- 
tice,  by  the  court  of  England;  '*  one  Benson"  was  appointed  by  George  I.  to  supeist^ 
him  in  the  office  of  survejror-general ;  and  some  private  individuals  carped  at  his  woiks 
in  a  most  malevolent  spirit.  Steele,  however,  vindicated  the  fame  of  liia  friend  in  Un 
Tatter,  in  which  Wren  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  Nestor;  and  few  ha?e  ba^ 
found  since  that  time  hardy  enough  to  call  in  question  the  well-merited  reputasha 
of  sir  Christopher  Wren  as  a  distinguished  architect,  mathematician,  and  8cit:nti& 
observer. 

WEEK,  Troglodytes,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  creeper  HmWy  eer&Uadm,  having  a  fileodrr 
slightly  curved,  and  pointed  bill,  the  edge  of  the  mandibles  entire;  the  wines  very  ^lan 
and  rounded;  the  tail  short,  and  carried  erect;  the  legs  slender,  and  rather  lone.  Tijff 
plumage  is  generally  dull.  They  are  patives  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  au^ 
most  of  them  are  American.  They  live  on  or  near  the  ground,  seeking  for  insects  ao^ 
woi-nis  among  low  bushes,  and  in  other  similar  situaticms.  The  Ck)MMOK  or  £mioFE.\!r 
Wren  (T,  milgam)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  It  is  m^ 
abundant  in  the  northern  than  in  the  central  and  southern  parts,  of  Europe,  and  l« 
found  even  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  a  very  small  bird,  only  about  4  in.  long.  rakii4 
brown  above,  with  narrow  transverse  streaks  of  dark  brown,  yellowish-white  belov. 
the  greater  wing-coverts  with  three  or  four  small  bead-like  spots  of  white.  From  ii 
peculiarity  of  form,  and  its  active,  lively  habits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiarlv  koovu 
of  British  birds.  It  frequents  gardens,  hedges,  and  thickets.  Its  flight  is  not  longsi:- 
tained ;  it  merely  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  or"  from  one  stone  to  another,  with  very  n'/i 
motion  of  the  wings.  It  sometimes  ascends  trees,  nearly  in  the  manner  of  crec|)e!!L 
The  male  has  a  loud  sweet  song.  The  nest  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  u^ . 
domed  above,  with  an  opening  on  the  side,  and  is  composed  of  hay  or  moss,  lined  ^itb 
feathers,  and  generally  of  materials  such  that  it  resembles  in  color  the  objects  bps\y. 
it.  and  is  not  easily  discovered.  It  is  often  placed  under  the  thatch  of  a  building,  nndt? 
the  turf  of  a  turi-topped  wall,  aeainst  the  side  of  a  moss-covered  tree,  or  under  u 
impending  bank,  always  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  rain.  The  eggs  are  usually  from ' 
to  10  in  number,  and  the  male  is  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  female  in  snpphi:; 
her  with  food  during  incubation,  and  afterward  assists  ber  in  the  care  of  the  joutx. 
Twobroods  are  produced  in  the  season.  In  severe  winter  weather,  a  number  of  w:r^ 
often  take  shelter  together  in  an  old  nest  or  in  a  hole  of  a  wall ;  sometimes  they  w^ 
in  byres,  to  enjoy  the  warmth  proceeding  from  the  cattle.  When  driven  from  boeiif* 
the  wren  is  easily  run  down ;  and  the  hunting  of  wrens  on  Bt.  Stephen's  day  is  as  t  ■! 
custom  in  the  s.  of  Ireland.  In  general,  however,  the  wren  is  almost  as  much  a  pnf? 
lar  favorite  in  Britain  as  the  redbreast.  The  name  Kitty  Wren  is  popularly  given  \n  : 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. — The  North  American  species  of  wren  are  num(^rou> 
some  of  them,  however,  have  recently  been  placed  in  new  genera. — The  House  Wbis 
(T,  CBdon)  is  larger  than  the  European  wren,  being  about  6  in.  long.  It  is  reddi* 
brown  above,  barred  with  dusky,  and  pale  fulvous  white  l)elow,  with  a  light  browabo 
tinge  across  the  breast.  It  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  8tates.  It  S 
less  shy  tlian  the  European  wren,  and  often  builds  its  nest  near  houses,  and  in  bnip« 

Srepared  for  it.  The  nests  are  made  to  fill  the  boxes;  and  to  effect  this,  a  large  massed 
eterogeneous  materials  is  sometimes  collected.  The  song  of  the  house  wren  is  ttrr 
sweet.  The  male  is  a  very  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  readily  attacking  hirds  far  \axpx 
than  itself,  as  the  blue-bird  and  swallows,  and  taking  possession  of  the  hoses  wliki 
they  have  appropriated  for  tlieir  nests.  It  even  attacks  cats  when  they  approach  n 
nest. — The  Wini'br  Wren  {T.  hyemaU*),  is  so  similar  to  the  European  wren,  that  ill* 
not  easy  to  state  a  speciflc  difference.  It  is  common  throughout  North  America,  fit-^ 
Labrador  to  Louisiana,  and  partially  migratory.  Several  other  species  are  commas  n 
North  America,  as  the  Carolina  Wrbn  {Troglofiyte*  or  thryophortis  Ivthrieanvt)  %d 
the  Marsh  Wren  {Troglodytes  or  dstophanu  palustru),  both  of  which  are  found clii«^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  water.  All  of  them  agree  very  nearly  in  their  habits  with  the  ct& 
mon  wren. 


lyoe.  The  town  is  bandsome  and  lively,  and  the  church,  a  handBome  edifice  in  perpcn* 
d  icular,  was  built  about  the  veur  1470,  though  its  tower,  186  ft.  in  height,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1500.  This  church  contains  a  monument  and  two  medallions  by  Roubilliiic. 
in  the  vicinity  are  several  collieries,  which,  together  with  lead-mines,  iron-works,  paper- 
mills,  and  breweries,  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  also  of  very  considera- 
ble importance  on  account  of  its  markets  and  fairs,  one  of  which,  in  March,  lasts  for  14 
days,  and  is  attended  by  traders  of  aU  descriptions,  and  from  great  distances.  Wrex- 
hum  unites  with  Denbigh.  Holt,  and  Kuthin  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  railway.    Pop.  '61,  7,562;  *71,  8,676. 

WRIGHT,  a  co.  in  central  Iowa;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,062—4,282  of  American 
birth.    Co.  seat,  Clurion. 

WRIGHT,  a  co.  in  central  Minn.,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
on  the  a.e.  by  the  Crow  river;  about  675  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,104— ll,9d6  of  Ameriain 
birth.     Co.  seat,  Buffalo. 

WRIGHT,  a  co.  in  s.  Mo.;  about  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,783—9,559  of  American 
birth,  262  colored.    Copper  and  lead  are  found.    Co.  seat.  Hartville. 

WRIGHT,  AsHER,  1803-75;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1828,  and 
Andover  theological  seminary,  1831;  was  a  missionary  of  llie  American  botird  to  the 
Seneca  Indians  upon  the  Buffalo  creek  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  1831-75.  He 
translated  parts  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Seneca  language,  prepared  school  books 
and  a  hymn  book. 

WRIGHT,  Elizub,  b.  Conn.,  1804;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1826.  He  was  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natuml  philosophy  at  Western  Reserve  college..  1829-38.  whei?  he 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  was  for  5  years  secretary  of  the  anti-slaverv  society,  cdit- 
iug  within  that  time  2  anti-slavery  periodicals,  Iluman  Eights  and  the  Quarterly  Anti- 
Slavei-y  Magazine,  He  went  to  Boston,  1838,  and  edited  the  MasmchuSMtt^  Abolitionist, 
the  Chronotype,  and  its  successor,  the  Qjmmonwealth.  He  was  slate  insurance  comniis- 
sioner  of  Massachusetts,  1868-66.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  life 
insurance.  He  published  a  translation  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  in  1841.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  liberal  league. 

WRIGHT,  Fanky.    See  D'Arusmont,  Fbancbs. 

WRIGHT,  Hbxry  C.  17^7-1876;  b.  R.  I.  He  was  one  of  the  most  radical  agitators 
in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  lectured  on  that  subject  and  on  socialism  and  spiritu- 
alism. He  wrote  on  physiology  and  on  universal  peace,  and  was  the  author  of  The  Lit- 
ing  Present  and  the  Dead  Past. 

WRIGHT,  Horatio  Gates,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  engineers.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point, 
l§42-44,  and  ivas  commissioned  maj.  in  1861.  At  the  fii*9t  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was 
Heintzelman's  chief  engineer;  commanded  the  2d  brigade  in  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  was  head  of  the  expedition  to  which  Fernandina,  Fla.,  surrendered  in  1862. 
The  next  year  he  led  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  He  com- 
manded the  6th  corps  during  the  Richmond  campaign;  went  through  the  Shenandoah 
campaign,  and  was  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  and  Cedar  creek.  He  served  through  the 
war,  attaining  the  rank  of  mnj.geu. 

WRIGHT,  Joseph,  1756-1^8;  b.  N.  J.  In  1772  he  went  to  England;  studied  art 
there  and  had  some  success  as  a  portrait  painter.  Among  his  sitters  was  the  prince  of 
Wales.  After  his  return  to  this  country  he  painted  three  portraits  of  Washington,  was 
the  designer  of  the  firet  national  coins,  and  the  first  draughtsman  of  the  U.  S.  mint. 

WRIGHT,  Silas,  1795-1847;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Middlebnry  coHege,  and  calle<l 
to  the  bar.  He  bepm  practice  in  Canton,  N.  Y. ,  in  1819.  The  next  year  ne  was  elected 
surrogate,  and  in  1828  he  became  a  democratic  member  of  the  state  senate,  where  he 
oppo^  the  policy  of  DeWitt  Clinton.  He  sat  in  congress.  1827-29.  and  approved  the 
protective  tariff  of  1828,  though  at  a  later  period  he  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  onl^ir. 
A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  abolishing  slavery  ni 
the  District  of  Columbia  received  his  vote.  He  was  comptroller  of  New  York,  1829-33, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  remained  till  1844,  when  he  was 
elected  goirernor  of  New  York.  During  his  service  in  the  senate  he  supported  Henry 
Clay's  compromise  bill,  and  Jackson's  removal  of  tlie  deposits  from  the  U.  8.  bank,  the 
re-charter  of  which  he  opposed.  He  voted  against  Calhoun's  motion  not  to  receive  a 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  against  the  Rives 
resohition  in  1838,  denying  the  right  of  the  states  to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842.  He 
declined  several  offices  from  Tyler,  and  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  from  Polk.  He 
failed  of  a  re-election  as  governor  in  1846. 

VTBlQiBT,  Thomas,  an  English  antiquary  and  historian, was  b.  near  Ludlow,  in  1830, 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  that  town.  From  school  he  proceHed 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  in  1884,  and  subse- 
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quently  that  of  m.  A.  At  an  early  age  Wright  showed  oonBtderable  Utefury  t&tM€,  tud 
while  still  at  the  university,  contributed  to  Ii-aaer*9  Magatine,  the  GenUBtnaiC^  Magaxiat, 
the  Literarv  Oaeettey  and  other  periodicals.  In  1836  he  came  to  London,  and  at  once 
commeoced  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  cod- 
tinually  before  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  author,  editor,  or  translator.  In  1^7  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries;  and  in  the  following  year  pabliabed 
his  firat  considerable  work,  entitled  Qtuen  Elizabeth  atid  Jur  Times  (2  vols.  8to).  In 
tliis  year  also  he  was  one  of  the  two  founders  of  the  Camden  society,  for  which  he  edited 
various  works  at  different  times,  such  as  the  LaUn  Poenu  of  Wduir  Mapes,  Letter*  eh 
Uie  DisMlutien  of  the  Monaeteriee,  etc.  He  was  also  for  some  years  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Camden  society.  In  184i3  Wright,  in  conlunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Koach 
Smith,  founded  the  British  archaeological  associatlo>).  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Percy  and  Shakespeare  socictieM.  and  for  each  of  these^rom  time 
to  time,  edited  volumes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  eurl  of  Munster,  in  1842,  Wright  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  corresponding  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  an  honor 
never  before  attained  by;  one  so  young.  There  were  several  candidates;  but  Wright  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority,  among  wnom  were  two  ministers  of  state,  MM.  Quizot  and 
Villemain.  Wright  was  also  a  member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  France,  of  tbe 
etlinological  society  of  Paris,  of  the  Royal  society  of  northern  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen, 
and  of  other  learned  societies  on  the  continent  and  in  America. 

Of  Wright's  various  works — said  to  exceed  100  volumes  in  number,  including,  of 
cour^,  translations  and  works  edited  for  societies — the  following  may  be  regards  as 
the  principal:  Biogranhia  Britanniea  lAteraria,  2  vols.,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^riod 
appeared  m  1842,  ana  the  An^lo-Norman  in  1846;  Eemye  on  Su^eets  connected  mth  the 
Literature^  Popular  Superstitums,  and  History  of  England  in  Vie  Middle  Ages  (3  vols. 
1840);  Hie  Arcfueological  Album,  or  Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  the  Illustrations  by  F. 
W.  FairhoU  (1845);  England  under  Uie  House  of  Hanover,  Illustrated  from  the  Carica- 
tures of  the  Day  (2  vols..  1848);  Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic  (2  vols.  1851);  History 
of  Ludlow  (1852);  The  Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxon:  a  History  of  the  Early  InhabitnnlM 
if  Bi'itain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  (1853;  Zd  ed.  1881); 
History  of  Ireland  (8  vols.  1854);  '^Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary  (1854);  Cambridge  Uni- 
tersity  Transactions  (2  vols.  1854);  Dietionan/  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English  (2  vols, 
1857);  HistoT'y  of  Prance  (3  vols.  1850-1862);  Guide  to  the  Buins  of  the  Boman  City  cf 
Urieonium,  at  Wroxeter,  near  Shrewsbury  (1859);  Politieal  Poems  and  Songs  rdatingto 
English  History,  eomposed  during  the  Period  from  the  Accession  of  Bdioard  Hi.  to  that  of 
Bichard  III,  (2  vols.  1859-61).  These  volumes  form  part  of  the  series  of  works  pub- 
lished, under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  in  illustration  of  the  medt9VHl  his- 
tory of  England;  Les  Cent  NouteUes  Nouvelles  (2  vols.  1858).  being  a  collection  of  medis^ 
val  tales  from  the  only  known  manuscript  of  the  same,  discovered  by  Wright  io  tbe 
library  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  Glasgow;  Essays  on  Arduxological  Subjects  (2  vols. 
1861);  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle  Anes^ 
with  Illustrations  by  F.  W,  FairhoU  (1861):  A  History  of  Caricature  and  Orotesqtie  in  Lit' 
erature  and  Art,  with  Illustrations  by  F,  W.  Fairhoit  (1865).  To  these  may  be  added  his 
Womankind  in  Western  Europe  (1869);  Uriconium:  a  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Boman  City  (1872);  and  his  translations  of  Pauli's  King  Mfted^  and  of  NapoIeon*s  JvXi\u 
CcBsar,    He  died  Dec.  23,  1877. 

WRIGHT,  William,  ph.d.,  ll.i>.,  b.  Bengal,  India,  1880;  educated  at  St.  An- 
drew's and  Halle  universities;  became  deeply  learned  In  the  oriental  languages,  aad 
was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  University  college,  London,  1855;  in  Tri&ity  college. 
Dublin,  1856;  and  in  Cambridge.  1870.  From  1860  to  1870 he  was  emploved as  aasistaat 
in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  British  museum.  He  received  the  decree  of  LL.a 
from  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  ph.d.  from  Levden.  H« 
has  published  several  translations  from  the  Arabic  and  Syriac;  among  others  theApocrff- 
phal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Book  of  Vonah  in  four  Oriental  Versions;  also,  a  grun- 
mar  and  tcst-bo'jks  of  the  Arabic 

WUIGHT.  William  Aldib,  b.  England.  183G;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
librarian  of  Trinity  college.  He  contributed  nuiny  articles  to  Smith's  Bickonary  €f  the 
Bible,  and  has  edited  Bacon's  Essays,  The  Bible  Wordbook,  Chaucer's  (Merke't  TaU,  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester's  Metrionl  Chronicle  He  was  also  ooeditor  with  W.  G.  Clark  of 
the  Cambridge,  and  Globo  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

WBI0HT1A.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apoeynaeees,  containing  some  of 
the  greatest  twining  shrubs  of  the  East  Indies,  ea'ch  as,  attaching  themselves  m  the  first 
instance  to  trees  for  support,  become  themselves  at  last  of  tree-like  thickness,  as  well 
as  height,  and  kill  the  supporting  trees  by  their  choking  embrace.  The  corolla  Is  salver, 
shaped,  with  scales  in  its  throat:  the  fruit  consists  of  two  erect  follicles.  The  leaves sre 
simple,  generally  ovate,  or  nearly  so.  The  timber  of  some  species,  as  W.  meiUssima  and 
W.  coednsa,  is  valuable.  W.  anadysenteriea,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  Comcssi  Bark, 
a  valuable  astringent  and  febrifuge;  W.  tinctoria,  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  yield* 
ercellent  indigo,  and  Was  strongly  recommended  for  cultivation  on  this  account  t^  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  the  produce  being  large,  and  the  pkmt  less  depeudent  on  rain  than  the  ^ 
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I  in  the  law  to  denote  a  formal  document  proceed- 
jf  a  judge  or  other  officer  of  the  law.  8uch  is  a 
>u  at  law.  In  nearly  all  actions  and  proceedings, 
h  are  named  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  act 

or  some  other  competent  autliority,  sealed  and 
ler  proper  officer,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff  or 
It  maj^  issue  at  the  beginning  of  or  during  an 
-oceedinffs;  or  of  mesne  process,  during  proeeed^ 
the  Juagment  of  the  court.  Many  of  the  old 
Most  important  are  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 

Scotland  to  a  law  practitioner  or  his  clerk;  in 
a^ent  practicing  before  the  sheriff,  and  acting 
'arps. 

:  TO  THB  Signet,  the  name  of  an  important 

irho  derive  this  designation  from  having  l)een 

jtary  of  state,  where  the  different  writs  that 

3d.     Act  1537,  c.  89,  establishing  the  college 

t  as  a  previously  existing  body;  and  though 

iciety  is  considered  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 

e  signet,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown, 

)f  writers  to  the  sign  et  his  deputy,  who  is  in 

d  along  with  certain  otJier  members  named 

irs.     Admission  to  the  society  must  be  pre- 

lit  sessions,  or  two  full  winter  courses  of 

university;  (2)  by  a  five  years'  apprentice- 

'  in  the  university.    Previous  to  admission 

1  in  law.     The  whole  expense  of  admis- 

e  of  £200,  is  £410,  15s.  6d.     The  writers 

ody  of  law  agents  practicing  before  the 

il  members  of  the  body  are  also  entitled 

s  which  have  been  transferred  bv  statute 

proceedings  in  bankruptcy.     They  pos* 

nts  of  charters  of  land  flowing  from  the 

appear  in  the  court  of  session,  and  all 

>r  affecting  the  person  or  estate  of  the 

onveyancing  business  of  Scotland  is  in 

factors  in  the  management  of  private 

"  possess  a  large  and  valuable  library. 

>  a  newly-created  body,  called  "law 

)tli  the  supreme  and  the  Inferior  courts 

K^ed  by  a  five  years'  apprenticeship, 

identure  duly  recorded  and  intimated 

ithin  six  months  from  its  commence- 

'sufficient  in  the  cases  of  a  person  who 

duate  in  law  or  arts,  an  advocate  in 

torney  or  solicitor  in  England.    The 

examination  by  examiners  appointed 

re  members  of  the  society  of  writers 

the  supreme  courts,  or  procurators 

.  to  be  enrolled  as  law  agents.    For 

admission  are  relaxed  in  favor  of 

the  procurators  act,  1865.    Before 

or  any  inferior  court,  a  law  agent 

it  may  on  application  to  the  court 

peculiar  kind  of  local  spasm,  in 

lucontrollable  movements  in  the 

tarts  up  and  down  on  the  paper, 

•a.     *  •  The  more, "  says  Bom  berg, 

lulty  of  using  his  pen  increases; 

es  of  the  tlmmb,  contractions  of 

radded.    Abnormal  sensations, 

and  or  of  pain  extending  from 

*;  is  diagnostic  of  these  attacks 

*8  wilting,  and  that  the  hand  is 

exertions." — The  Nerwus  JDt's- 

id  to  middle  age,  and  scarcely 

n  occupation  entailing  much 

in  having  nothing  to  do  with 
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It.  The  treatmeat  hitherto  pursued,  both  local  and  genera),  hsa,  aoeordiiig  to  Bamberg, 
oeen  "invariably  ineffectual."  This  is,  however,  too  atroug  a  terra,  aiiioe  he  nuaitioais 
a  case  in  which  Stromevor  applied  the  principle  of  division  of  the  muscleata  Uie  cure  of 
writers'  cramp,  and  intone  case  a  briiitant  iiesult  Justified  the  antispasmodic  Tep«taftion 
of  tenotomy;  the  patient  l)eing  perfectly  able  to  %v rite  as  eiu-ly  as  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb."  The 
same  operation  was,  however,  several  times  performed  by  Diffenbach  without  success. 
Mr.  Solly*  iu  bis  recently  publislied  SurfficaX  Etpperienoeti^  describes  several  cases  of  ihis 
peculiar  affection,  in  some  of  uhich  judicious  treatment,  combined  with  entire  cessation 
of  writing  for  a  considerable  time,  led  to  salisfactory  results. 

WBITI]f0  is  the  art  of  fixing  thoughts  in  a  palpable  and  lasting  shape,  so  as  to 
make  them  known  to  others.  There  arc  two  principles  emploved  in  this  process,  either 
sepal ntely  or  jointly — viz.,  idco^raphism  and  phonetism.  An  ideograph  is  either  a 
picture  of  the  object  the  idea  of  which  is  to  be  conveyed,  or,  at  a  later  stage,  some  sym- 
bol which  stands,  by  common  consent,  for  the  object,  in  which  case  it  is  called  symbol* 
ism.  Phonetism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either  syllablsm — ^i.e.,  a  combination  of 
consonants  and  vowels  which  form  a  word,  or  component  parts  of  it— or  alpbabeiism, 
a  system  that  further  breaks  up  the  syllables  into  their  single  component  parts  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  All  systems  of  writing  seem  to  have  originated  in  ideogrnpbism,  and 
to  have  graduallv  arrived  at  phonetism.  The  pictorial  mode  of  ideogmpbv  gradually 
led,  as  indicated,  to  the  symbolical  mode.  The  former,  also  called  kyrioipgicai  (Gr. 
kyriog,  principal,  proper,  the  opposite  of  mclaphorioil  or  symbolical)  wilting,  contents 
itself  with  representing  only  bodily  things,  either  by  fully  or  partly  depicting  them,  or 
by  merely  indicating  them  by  some  special  clmmcteristic.  The  latter— the  symbolical 
mode— represents  abstract  things  in  accordance  with  their  similarity  to  corporeal  sub- 
jects, as  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  later  Egyptian  times.  £xaniplcs  of  the  real  delineations 
of  the  subjects,  or  parts  of  them,  which  have  been  replaced  lr«r  conventional  signs,  we 
find  at  an  early  period  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  Aztecs,  with  the  primitive  Assjpi. 
ans,  in  ancient  China,  and  in  Guiana.  Phonetism  here  no  longer  aims  at  a  delineacion 
of  subjects  or  symbols,  but  of  the  sounds  by  which  these  objects  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  The  first  step  in  phonetic  writing  is,  as  we  Said,  the  sy limbic,  which  by  degrees 
becomes  alphabetical.  Difficult  though  it  be  in  many  instonces  to  tx  accurately  the 
original  ideographic  meaning  of  many  of  the  letters  now  in  use,  there  is  yet  absolutely 
no  doubt  as  to  tlieir  having  once  been  mere  pictures  of  certain  things  to  which  a  mean- 
ing was  attached,  the  sound  of  which  was  in  some  ehnpc  connected  with  the  present 
value  of  the  letter.  Our  knowledge  of  Phenician.  whence  our  alphabet  is  directlv 
derived,  and  of  its  cognate  dialect«>,  enables  us,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  them  back 
to  their  primitive  source.  Thus,  our  A  was  originally  depictetl  as  the  head  of  an  or,  a 
hkeneiss  to  which  mav  still  be  traced  in  its  Phenician  form,  and  its  name  (aleph  =  ox) 
has  still  survived  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (aleph  or  alpha).  This  process  of  the  gmdaal 
change  of  a  picture  into  a  character  is  most  clearly  traceable  in  the  various  stages  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which,  when  wrilten  more  cursivcly,  assumed  such  different 
shapes  (in  hieratic  and  demotic  rcppectively),  that  often  there  remains  scarcely  a  like- 
ness between  different  forms  of  the  same  characters.  Among  the  ideoffiaphic  methods 
there  are  some,  however,  which  scarcely  seem  to  des^erve  the  name  of  writing,  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Such  are  the  Peruvian  quippos,  or  knots,  which,  by  changes  m  color, 
size,  arranffement.  and  the  rest,  indicate  a  certain  special  sequence  of  ideas;  further,  the 
"khernus,  or  sticks,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  their  present  nlphal)et.  the 
Tartars  used  to  circulate  among  their  tribes,  to  indicate  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
to  be  used  for  some  special  expedition.  Similar  to  the  Peruvian  quipp<»s  was  (according 
to  the  celebrated  Chinese  work,  I-ki'ng)  also  the  primitive  Chinese  mode  of  writing; 
while  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  runes  rather  remind  of  the  Tartar  staves.  Of  "a 
more  advanced  stage  appears  the  Mexican  picline-wiitfn^,  a  system  by  which  single 
.syllables  or  words  were  expressed  by  phonognims.  The  Chmese  system  appears  to  com- 
bine both  the  ideographic  and  phonetic  characters;  but  tliere  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
even  the  phonetic  signs  are  denved  from  ideographic  ones.  The  step  to  the  alphabetic 
system,  however,  was  never  Uiken  by  the  Chinese. 

When  and  how  our  present  alphabet  was  invented  has  been  matter  of  speculation 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  myths  of  antiquity  ascribed  it  to  Thoih  (q.v.)  or  to  Cad- 
mus, which  only  denotes  their  belief  in  its  being  brought  from  .the  east  (Kedcm),  or 
being  perhaps  primeval.  The  Talmud  ascribes  it  to  a  special  revelation.  It  has  been 
a  question  whether  there  were  several  original  alphabetical  systems,  or  whether  one  is 
to  be  assumed  as  having  given  rise  to  the  various  modest  of  writiiig  now  in  use.  Thua, 
tiiree  principal  Fourcea--Scinitic,  Chinese,  Indian — are  given  by  f  laproth.  It  is»  how- 
ever, now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  the  Phenician  cliaracter,  as  we  now  know  it,  to 
which  we  directly  owe  our  own.  See  Phekicia.  From  it  many  streams  have  flowed 
out.  The  principal  of  these  appear  to  have  been— firat,  the  Semitic,  in  which  the  values 
of  the  letters  have  remained  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  original  Phenician^  with 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  sounds  added  to  them  in  Persian,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
expressing  certain  IndoGermanic  sounds  not  existing  in  Phenician.  This  clnas  fans 
further  been  subdivided  into  Hebnco-Samarituu  and  Aramaic,  the  laUer  embrncing  the 
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-Bqusre  or  modern  Hebrew,  which  is  closelv  allied  to  the  Palmjrene,  the  Eetrangiielo  or 
Striae,  the  Sabian,  the  Arabic  in  its  different  forms,  the  Mongol,  the  Pehlvi,  Aruie- 
niRn,  etc.  The  second  or  central  division  embraces  the  writing  of  Greece,  Ashi  Minor, 
and  Italy,  from  the  ^olo-Doric,  Etruscan.  Umbrian,  Oscau,  and  other  but  little  known 
kinds,  to  the  late  Pompehm  Graffiti.  A  further  group  would  iuclude  the  "  Indo-Humer« 
lie**  clAaracters,  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  central  Arabia,  whence  it  tinpears  4o 
have  spread  to  Africa  and  India, where  the  Magadhi — the  oldest  variation  tlie  Pheuician 
wtsuined  here— gave  rise  to  the  five  families  of  Devanaghari,  Pali,  Dravidian,  Oceanian, 
and  Thibetan. 

Yet,  when  we  speak  of  the  Phenician  as  being  the  mother  of  all  our  known  alpha- 
bets, we  must  not  be  understood  finally  to  ascribe  to  the  Phenicians  the  original  inven- 
tion of  it  in  the  first  instance.  We  siiall  only  indicate  here  that  the  theory  to  that 
effect,  held  by  Gcsenius  and  others,  will  probably,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  give  way  to 
the  more  recent  results  of  De  Rouge's  investigations,  who,  with  great  show  of  proba- 
bility, believes  it  to  have  been  borrowed,  or  rather  adapted  from  certain  archaic  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt.  It  would  appear  as  if  at  some  very  archaic  period  the  Phenicians 
had  borrowed  the  hieratic  signs  then  in  use;  as,  indeed,  the  prisite  papyrus,  the  oldest  in 
existence,  exhibits  striking  similarities  with  the  Phenician  characters.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  simultaneously  taKing  the  Egyptian  names  for  these  characters,  they  invented 
new  ones  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  to  the  supposed  similarity  of  the  characters 
to  some  particular  thing.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Phenician  character,  if  con- 
firmed  by  further  researches,  would  l)c  a  striking  instance  of  the  correctness  of  the  tra- 
dition to  that  effect,  which  Tacitus  has  preserved  (Annal.  xi.  14). 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  work  treated  at  full  length  several  points  of  this 
subject.  See  Hiebogltphics,  Cuneifobm,  Alphabet,  etc.  We  may  therefore,  for  a 
fuller  elucidation  of  the  details,  refer  to  those  articles.  We  shall  only  add  in  this  place 
that  the  manner  of  writing  is  very  different  with  many  nations.  The  Mexican  picture- 
writing  begins  at  the  bottom;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Mongiols.  write 
in  oolumns  beginning  from  tlie  top,  and  going  from  rifflit  to  left.  The  Egyptian  hiero- 
gtypbies  have  no  fixed  dir3Ction;  but  the  hieratic  and  demotic,  though  the  single  letters 
are  formed  from  right  to  left,  always  run  from  left  to  right;  as  is  also  the  cise  in  Ethi- 
opic,  cuneiform,  and  Indo-Germanic  languages  generally.  The  Semitic  languages  have 
retainod  the  Phenician  mode  of  writing  from  right  to  left — ^all  but  the  numeralSr— a  mode 
still  retained  in  archaic  Hellenic  and  Etruscan.  By  degrees,  however,  the  writer  not 
wishing  to  return  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  line,  and  continuing  right  underneath  the 
last  word  penned,  a  double  mode  was  introduced,  called  the  boustrophedon — tis  the  ox 
plows.  Finally,  this  too  was  abancloned,  and  the  direction  from  left  to  right  was  fol- 
lowed. About  the  many  various  styles  of  modification  our  characters  have  undergone 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  punctuation  of  the  words,  and  the  rest,  we  refer  to  Alpha- 
ABT.  Tile  materials  and  the  instruments  (see  Paptbub,  Pen,  etc.)  differed  much  at  vari- 
ous times.  Consult  Steiuthal,i>M  Eniwvckdung  der  8dir{ft  (l^2)\  Wuttke,  Geitchic/Ue 
det  dchrift  (1872). 

WBITINO  FLTTIDS.     See  Ikk. 

WBONO-DO'EB,  in  English  law.  as  well  as  popular  parlance,  is  he  who  commits  some 
■wrong  for  which  an  action  may  be  brought  to  recover  damages. 

WRY'KECK,  Tunx,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  woodpecker  family  ipieid(f\  having  a 
short,  straight,  conical  beak;  a  long  extensile  tongue,  with  a  horny  point ;  wings  of  mod- 
erate size;  a  rather  short  and  rounded  tail;  the  feet  with  two  toes  in  front,  and  two 
behind.  One  species,  the  Common  Wkyneck  (F.  torquilla),  is  a  summer  visitant  of 
Britain  and  the  n.  of  Europe.  From  its  appearing  at  the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo,  it 
1ms  acquired  the  name  o(  cuckoo's  mate,  11  is  common  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  very 
r;ire  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  about  7  in.  long,  of  a  rusty  ash  color,  irreg- 
ularly spotted  with  brown  and  black.  It  feeds  on  catcrniltars  and  insects,  and  is  often 
seen  on  the  ground  near  ant-hills,  feeding  on  the  ants  and  their  "eggs."  The  construc- 
tion of  its  tongue  resembles  that  of  woocl peckers,  and  enables  it  to  seize  its  insect  prey 
witli  wonderful  celerity;  the  tongue  is  darted  out,  and  retracted,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  it;  the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue  being  much 
ch)ngatcd,  and  muscles  for  its  extension  attached  to  them.  There  is  mso  a  long  gland 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  secretes  a  glutinous  mucus,  so  that  Insects  adhere 
to  the  horny  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  wryneck  generally  makes  almost  no  nest,  but  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  fragments  of  <iecayed  wood  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  young  birds  are 
easily  tamed,  and  are  great  favorites  with  bo  vs.  In  France,  it  is  coninion  for  Ifoys  to 
lie  a  strinz  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  bird,  and  to  allow  it  to  climb  trees  id  search  of 
insects.  It  climbs  reiw'ily  on  their  clothes.  The  name  wryneck  is  derived  from  the 
habit  which  the  bird  has  of  writhing  its  head  and  neck  q\iirkly  in  variotis  directions, 
with  an  undulating  snake-like  motion,  which  it  does  partieularly  If  found  in  it«  hole  in 
a  tree,  making  at  the  same  time  a  hissing  noise,  so  as  to  alarm  the  intruder;  but  on  his 
drawing  l>ack,  it  suddenly  darts  o\it  and  escapes. 

WITBWAH',  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar,  province  of  Guzerat,  105  m. 
w.  by  n.  from  Bsiroda.     It  is  situated  on  a  small  river,  ^vhich  fulls  iueo  tlie  grotti  salt 
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marsh,  the  Runn  of  Cutch.    Pop.  83,390.    The  mimninding  di«trict  is  hi  a  htgli  State  of 

cultivalioD,  tmd  is  celebrated  for  the  ezcelleaoe  of  the  cotton  which  it  produces. 

WUL8TAV.  or  Wtjlfbtan,  and  sometimes  WoLflrrxif,  a  name  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  An^lo-SaxoD  history  and  literature.  There  are  three  individoals  of  the  name 
especially  noticeable. — 1.  A  monk  of  Winchester  in  the  9th  c,  author  of  a  poem,  in 
Latin  hexameters,  on  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithin,  which  is  reputed  the  best  Latin  poem 
of  that  affc  produced  in  England. — 2.  An  archbishop  of  York,  in  1008,  author  of  two 
pastoral  letters  and  several  sermons  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  remaricable  of  which  :s 
printed  in  Hickes*s  Tlusaurus,  vol.  iii. — 8.  The  well-known  bishop  of  Worcester,  aiid  a 
saint  of  the  English  calendar.  He  was  born  at  Icentum,  in  Warwickshire,,  about  1007. 
and  educated  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough.  He  became  a  priest,  afterward  a  monk, 
and  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Worcester,  and  ultimately  in  lOffid  bishop  of  that  sec.  He 
lived  through  the  troubles  of  tlie  Norman  conquest,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  not  only  of 
the  conqueror,  but  of  William  Rufus.  and  died  in  1095,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  is  by  some 
reputed  the  author  of  the  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  which  extends  from  1034  to 
the  death  of  the  conqueror. 

WUP'FEBTHAL,  a  celebrated  valley  of  Rlienish  Prussia  (q.v.),  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Wupper,  or  Wipper,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  between  the 
towns  of  WipperfUrth  and  HUckeswagen,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne.    Its  course  is  first  n., 
thenn.w.,  past  Barmen  (q.v.)  and  Elberfeld  (q.v.)-— the  chief  town  on  its  banks— then        l 
S.W.  to  its  junction  with   the  Rhine  between  Wiesdorf  and  Rheindorf,  7  m.  below 
Cologne,  after  a  course  of  50  miles.     The  waters  of  the  Wupper  are  very  abundant,  and        I 
for  tiie  length  of  its  course  it  supplies  motive  power  to  an  extraordinary  number  (about        | 
400)  of  mills,  of  various  kinds.    It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  below  Solingen(q.v.). 
The  valley  of  the  Wupper  is  the  most  actively  industrious  and  most  densely  peopled  in        i 
all  Germany.     Coal  is  found  in  abundance.  *  , 

WUB'VO,  a  t  of  the  Hansa  states,  central  Africa,  18  m.  n.e.  of  S6koto.  on  the  Sokoto, 
a  tributary  of  the  Niger.  It  is  extremely  filthy— the  small  ravine  which  intenecls  the 
town  forming  a  most  disgusting  spectacle.  ISarth  expresses  his  astooiahiaeDt  al  the 
quantity  of  cotton  brought  into  tlie  market,  which  showed  what  the  fine  vatos  in  tbe 
vicinity  are  capable  of  producing.     The  pop.  is  stated  at  from  12,000  to  19,000. 

Wini  TEMBBIG,  The  Kingdom  op,  lies  in  8^  15'  to  lO''  80' e.  long.,  and  47"  85' to  49" 
85'  n.  lat.,  is  bounded  on  the  w.,  s.  w.,  and  n.w.  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  e.,  s.c. 
and  n.e.  by  Bavaria;  and  s.,  for  a  few  leagues,  by  tbe  lake  of  Constance  and  Vomribere. 
Hohenzotlern  makes  a  deep  indentation  into  the  land  from  the  s.,  and  the  entire  bovmd- 
ary  is  very  irregular.  Detsched  pieces  of  territory  belonging  to  Wttrtemherg  also  He  in 
the  adjacent  countries.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  village  of  8immringep  in  the  n.. 
to  the  lake  of  Constance  in  the  s.,  is  ISO^m. ;  and  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Katsenkopf . 
in  the  Black  forest,  eastward  to  Uie  castle  of  Duttenstein  in  Nerestein,  105  miles,  llie 
following  table  gives  the  area  and  the  population  acconling  to  the  census  in  1875: 


ClHCLBS. 

Area  In  Square 

hum: 

Population  (18«>). 

Neckar 

1,885 
1,979 
2,410 

6»7,8U 

Black  forest 

iMiSSr 

Jagst 

800.708 

Danube. .......  i ..  w - - 

448,081 

Total 

7,600 

1,881,506 

At  the  census  of  1871  the  population  was  1,818,589.  Wllrtemberg  is  fourth  in  popula- 
tion of  the  states  of  the  empire,  after  Saxony  and  before  Baden;  but  is  third  in  point  of 
size,  having  a  greater  area  than  Saxony. 

The  capital  of  WUrtemberg  is  Stuttgart  (q.v.).  Ulm  has  above  80.000  inhabitants: 
and  Esslingen  and  Heilbronn  have  each  about  20,000;  but  Stuttgart  has  no  rival  as  to 
population  or  importance. 

Physical  Aspect— The  surface  of  Wtlrtemberg  is  composed  of  terraces  of  hill  and 
dale,  the  lowest  point  being  420  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  Black  forest  circle  the  moun- 
tains attain  the  highest  elevation,  the  Hornisgrimle  rising  above  8,f00  feet.  One  point 
of  the  Swabian  Alps  is  nearly  3,000  ft.  high.  The  valleys  and  plains  average  500  ft. 
above  the  sea.     Rich  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  hills  covered  with 

^  vines,  and  mountains  with  forests^  give  the  most  diversified  scenery.    In  the  s.e.  are  ez> 

'  tensive  peat-lands. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  etc, — The  most  important  rivers  are:  the  Neckar  (q.v.),  with  its  afflu- 
cnt.<);  the  Danube,  which  receives  the  Iller;  and  the  Tauber,  a  tributarrof  the  Maine. 
The  Ncbkar  and  its  streams  drain  4,700  sq.m. :  the  Dsnube,  2,087;  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Inke  of  Constance,  714;  the  Tauber,  815;  and  other  water-courses,  168  sq.  miles. 
The  only  lake  in  the  interior  is  the  Fedcrsee,  near  Buchau.  in  the  Danube  circle.  There 
is  much  traffic  both  by  steam  and  sailing  ships  on  the  Neckar,  and  from  FiMxkhtikvren, 


on  the  lake  of  Constauce. 
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Railways  have  been  oonstructed  to  tho  extent  of  780  English  ni.,  from  Bnidisal  to 
Ulm,  U1d\  to  Friedrichshaven,  BeitiffLieim  to  Hall,  Gannstatt  to  the  Bavarian  lines,  and 
from  Plocliingeu  by  Ttkbingen  and  Hottweil  into  Baden  and  on  to  Schaffhausen.  There 
were,  in  1871,  445  po6t-offleea,  which  forwarded  14,800,000  private  letters,  about  4.000,* 
000  official  lettcre,  and  near  21.000,000  newspapers.  The  postal  income  in  1875  was 
4.919,400  marks,  the  expenditure  about  200,000  marki^  less.  Of  telegraphs,  there  were 
1600  m.  in  operation. 

Geology,  Mineralogy^  etc. — ^The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and 
various  sandstones.  Toui-maline,  oobalt,  bismuth,  silver,  malachite,  chalcedony,  gyp* 
sum,  copper,  rock-crystiil,  and  iron  occur.  A  great  variety  of  fossils  have  been  found. 
The  peat- lands*  arc  extend ve,  and^eld  annually  450,000  florins.  Fire-cla]^  of  excellent 
quality,  earths  for  dyeiug,  and  native  sulphate  of  lime,  are  worked.  Building  materials, 
from  ilie  granite  of  tlie  Black  forest  to  tliotufa  of  the  Alb  valley,  abound.  Clay-band 
ironstone,  yielding  from  80  to  86  per  cent  of  iron,  is  worked  in  eleven  different  districts, 
and  salt  in  Ave.  The  azmual  value  of  mineral  products  is  cbout  £300,000.  In  1874, 
10,816  tons  of  iron  weoe  produced,  valued  at  £86,118.  There  are  many  springs  of  min- 
eral water,  those  of  Cannstatt  and  8tuttg^rt  being  much  frequented. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  heultiiy,  but  in  the  highlands  tlie  winters  are  long  and  cold. 
When  w.  winds  prevail,  the  cold  of  winter  and  summer  heat  are  less  than  in  some 
countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  summer.  Of  the 
total  area  about  25  per  cent  is  occupied  by  plains  or  level  ground,  46  per  cent  is  hilly, 
and  29  per  cent  mountain  land.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile  and  mcII  tilled. 
Tlie  vineyards  are  chiefly  in  the  Neckar  circle  and  that  of  the  Jagst.  The  forests,  grain, 
and  pasture  lands  arc  nearly  equally  distributed  throughout  all  the  circles..  Wheat,  oats, 
bariey,  rye,  potatoes,  bcuins,  maizej^  turnips,  mangold-wursel,  lucerne,  etc.,  are  the  prin* 
cipel  agricultural  products.  There  are  extensive  orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Cherries,  damsons,  walnuts,  peaches,  apricots,  and  the  more  common  fruits,  are  largely 
grown.  Timber  is  largely  grown  and  exported,  especially  from  the  Black  forest  regions. 
Large  and  small  cattle  are  plentifully  reared.  Large  cattle,  which  in  WCtrtemberg  are 
generally  fed  in  the  stall,  constitute  the  principal  export  of  WUrtemlx'rg  to  Switzerlnnd 
and  nci&rhboring  landft.  Forestry  and  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  science  are 
dtliffently  promoted  hy  numerous  technical  institutes. 

Manufactures,  Induatriei,  ^c— The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen,  woolen,  cotton, 
aod  silk  fabrics.  Wool  and  cotton  spinning,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  iron-found- 
ing, making  machinery,  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  articles,  |:la8S,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
tile,  cabinet-work,  sawinfj  wood,  carriage-building,  grinding  corn,  book-printing,  and- 
the  cognate  trades  are  pnncipal  industries.  There  are  man^  oil-mills,  beer-breweries, 
and  brandy  distilleries.  Water  is  to  a  large  extent  tire  motive-power  employed  in  the 
manufactories  and  mills.  In  WClriemberg  more  than  215,500.000  bottles  of  beer,  or  125' 
for  each  person,  are  consumed  yearly,  besides  wine,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  The  total 
Vfdue  of  land,  houses,  railways,  movahles,  etc.,  is  reckoned  at  2,710  million  florins,  and 
the  income  of  the  people  at  276.000.000—140,000,000  being  from  land  produce,  181,000,- 
000  from  the  industries,  and  5.000,000  from  interest  on  foreign  funds.  Th<*  expoits  aro- 
cliiefly  gniin,  cattle,  wood,  salt,  oil,  leather,  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  beer,  etc.' 

Bdigion,  Lamguage,  Education,  ^/<;.— The  population  of  Old  Wttrlemberg  is  almost 
entirely  Lutheran.  The  numbers  of  each  denomination  in  1871  wiU  be  seen  in  the  sub' 
joined '^tabie: 
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Erasgelical 
Lutherans. 


Roman 
Catholicfl. 


Other 
ChriBtkins. 


JewBL 


The  Nectar 

"   Black  forest 

•*   JWt 

*^    Danube 

Total 
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8S»),900 
864,479 
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44,S89 
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877,880 
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1,S28 
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658,542 


8,867 


12,245 


Of  7,8^7,718  marks  set  apart  in  the  budget  of  the  year  1877-78  for  "  church  and  school," 
a  great  part  was  expended  on  the  support  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

Seyeral.dialectB  of  German  are  spoken,  of  which  the  Swabian  and  FranconSan  are 
the  most  general.  WUrtemberg  has  been  the  native  country  of  manydistinffuisbed  men, 
of  whom  a.  few  may  be  mentioned.  In  poetry:  Schiller,  Uhland,  Wielana,  Kerner;  in 
tlieology  and  philosophy:  Brentz,  OEcolampadius,  Bengel,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Baur, 
SirausR,  etc. ;  in  science  and  art:  Kepler,  Stiefel,  Tobias  Mayer,  the  botanists  Joseph  and 
Karl  Priedrich  Qftrtner^ie  chemist  Sch5nbcin,  the  painters  Pberhard  Wftchler,.  Hetcb, 
and  the  famed  sculptor  Dan  neck  er. 

Every  child  between  7  and' 14  years  must  attend  school.  In  a  district  having  80  or 
more  families  is  a  public  school,  and  a  teacher  for  every  90  chiUlren.  There  aie  four 
Protestant  theological  seminaries,  with  a  course  of  four  years;  gj^mnnsia,  grammar, 
trades,  and  hi||jh<tehoois'in  all  the  principal  towns.  The  university  at  Tubingen  has  80 
CNrdiaary  and  extraordinaiy  professors  and  tutors.  The  number  of  students  varies fpom.  ^ 
U.  K.  i:V.-87 


TOO  to  950,  of  whom  1^00  to  800  are  foreignen.  At  HoheDheim  is  An  agticoMc^ 
tK>tanical  iDstitution,  in  wiiich  farmiug,  luauogeiueut  of  fore&u,  and  gaxdcDiagiirtic 
'jntiflcally  taught.  Stuttgart  has  a  polytechnic  school,  which  is  one  of  Uie  be&t  i^o, 
;ion8  of  the  kind  in  GcriuHny.  Theiv  is  not  in  Wflrtemhcrg  a  person  abov«  tenyesn^y 
age  who  canuot  both  read  and  write. 

Bevenue,  BxpendUure,  etc.^ln  1677-78  the  revenue  was  48,888»788  marks  (£2.416.$t 
balancing  the  expenditure.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt  was  17,482,506  nuik 
Of  tlie  income,  21  »d8$,  293^  narks  eame  from  publie  property  (Induduig  a  reveau 
18,012,000  marks  from  the  railways),  and  22,ai&aM  marks  from  direct  and  utkriax^ 
For  the  year  187{^76  the  revenue  was  44,887,267  soarks,  which  just  covered  tJie  ki'^x 
ture.    Tiie  troops  of  WUrtember^  form  the  18th  corps  d'ann^  of  the  Germaii  emp. 

Oavemment,  d<0.— The  crown  is  hereditary  m  the  nude  line,  and  failing  that,  in  :• 
female.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  religion  are  enjoyed.  The  privy  council  cun^b^ 
A  president,  tlie  six  ministers  of  state,  and  members  named  by  the  king.  The  l^sc 
body  is  composed  of  two  chambers^ the  first  being  formed  ox  princes  of  UieTojilfc 
ily,  nobles,  and  members  appointed  by  the  king,  the  last  named  not  exceeding  &  t 
part  of  tlie  whole;  the  secopd  chamber  is  composed  of  18  representatives  of  tliekii 
hood,  6  Protestaut  general  superintendents,  the  bishop  and  two  others  of  theCa.C. 
clergy,  the  chancMellor  of  tlie  university,  7  representatives  from  the  cities  Stot^g&rt,  Tl  : 
fi:en,  Ludwigsburg,  Ellwangen,  Ulm,  Heilbronn,  and  Beutlingen,  with  a  represesx 
from  each  of  the  94  bailiwicka  Memliers  of  the  second  chamber  are  noteli^bks«$2. 
iieforc  reaching  their  30th  year.  The  king  has  the  power  of  proroguing  or  dissotTiqu 
cliambers;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  six  moDtk  >. 
a  member  of  the  reconstituted  German  empire  (1871),  WUrtembeig  has  4  votes  iii 
federal  council,  and  17  rei)re8entative8  in  the  diet  of  the  empize. 

JIUtory.'^ThQ  earliest  inhabitants  of  W&rtemberff  were  probably  C^ts;  bat  i» 
the  Romans  came  lirst  to  know  the  country,  it  was  neld  by  the  Buevi,  who  wen? 
ceeded  bv  the  Alemanni  and  tlie  Franks.  In  1090,  Conrad,  count  of  Wonemft?: 
possessed  a  castle  near  Caonstatt^  and  lunited  territories,  which  were  lamly  added  r 
Ulric  I.  from  1346  to  1265.  Other  extensions  were  gained  by  Eberfaard  L  betweeo  if* 
1325;  by  Ulric  IL,  who,  though  a  man  of  peace,  li^ded  Tubineen;  Eberhard  U.vi 
secured  Tcck,  Quteiiber;;,  Kirchheim,  Herrenberg.  and  other  places.  By  Ihu  mari' 
of  Eberhard  IV.  with  tiie  countess  of  Montb6luii^  that  county  became  cotmeciedr 
WQrtemberg.  At  his  death,  the  possessions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  &i 
wliom  enlarged  his  portion;  and  a  few  years  after  their  death,  Eberhard  V.  seeav. 
reuuion,  auathe  land  advanced  rapidly  in  power  and  importance.  In  1495,  theesr 
Maximilian  raised  Eberhard  to  the  rank  of  duke,  with  the  title  of  Elierhard  L  hl!^' 
dnko  UJrich  having  offended  the  Swabian  league  by  some  arbitiaiy  acts  of  oppR& 
exercised  upon  Ihe  imperud  free  city  of  Reutlinsien,  he  was  forcibly  eje(^  "r 
Wilrtember;;,  and  did  not  reconquer  his  estates  tUi  1584.  While  Ebertod  HL^ 
duke  (1628-74).  Wttrtemberg  suflCfered  much  in  consequence  of  the  thirty  veare ». 
Jjudwig  Eugene  (1798*1795)  having  taken  part  in  the  war  against  the  French  i^l 
a  French  army  attacked  and  compelled  him  to  resign  Montbeluurd,  and  pay  %^^ 
francs. 

With  duke  Frederick  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  the  most  impr 
period  in  the  history  of  WQrtembeiig  begins.  In  1800,  compelled  by  the  Frenebt  ? 
from  his  dukedom,  he  got  back,  by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  all  his  territories  ei- 
Montbeliard,  aud  instead,  had  others  granted,  with  the  rank  of  elector.  HaTior  < 
Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg  (Dec  26.  >' 
Wnrtembcrg  was  further  enlarged,  and  made  a  kingdom.  After  tlie  battle  of  I/N 
Frederick  abandoned  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Au«:r- 
which  his  lands  were  guaranteed.  His  reign  W83  arbitrary;  and  internal  troablej"^ 
thickening  around  hira,  when  he  died  (Oct  80,  1816),  and  Was  succeeded  V 
sou,  Wilnam  I.,  who  was  bom  at  Lubin,  hi  Silesia,  Sept.  27,  1781.  H«' 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  throne,  and  tlie  expectations  of  his  subjects  were  reil^ 
His  first  acts  wefe  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and  introduce  other  reforms,  proff-* 
among  which  was  the  liberal  constitution  of  1819.  In  1848^,  a  strong  aru 
was  kept  up  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  permanent  modifications  in  this  ra- 
tion, but  without  success.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  reigned  tif«r  a  people  ^^ 
increasing  in  prosperity,  and  died  June  dS,  1864.  at  BoeoaMcki  eastl^.  Hh 
Charles  Frederick  Aleocsader,  now  Charles  I.,  bom  March  0,  IMI,  soooeedod  liiia.  * 

G£l|MAKT. 

WURTZ,  Hbnbt,  b.  Penn..  1828;  graduated  at  Princeton.  184®,  uud  studied  at 
at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  Cambridge.  In  1850  he  had  chai:ge  of  the  bh^s. 
of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale,  and  has  sub^quentlv  been  professor  of  ( ^^ 
istry  at  Oueens  college,  Canada,  and  the  National  medical  oolite  of  Wadit" 
D.  C,  and  chemical  examiner  in  the  U.  8.  patent  office.  Prof.  Wurtz  has  pt'^^ 
many  papers  in  scientific  periodicals,  and  has  made  important  scientific  dtscored^.  ^^ 
\\A  tlie  use  of  sodium  in  amal^mating  the  ores  of  precious  metals. 
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WTJ'BZBirU,  a  former  sovereign  bishopric  or  ecclesiasdeal  prindpslity  of  tbf  > 
n  empire,  was  founded  in  741  (according  to.oUier  accounts,  743  or  7^),  and  m\  '^ 


cndowmeuU  from  the  Frankish  kiogs,  which  were  afterward  incrensed  by  the  (Jerman 
emperors.  The  first  bishop  was  Burkhardt,  who  was  consecratecl  by  Boniface.  The 
patrou  saint  was  Kilian  (q.T.)f  ^^o  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  preached  the  gospel  here  as  early  as 
6$8.  By  good  management  and  economy,  the  bishops  were  abie  to  acquire  numerous 
possessions  of  the  neighboring  Frankish  proprieiors;  and  out  of  these  was  gradually 
formed  the  extensive  sovereign  bishopric  of  WOrzhnig,  ruled  over  by  the  prijice*bishop 
as  duke  of  Franconia.  The  ducal  title  and  authority  were  first  conceded  about  1120. 
lu  spiritual  matters,  the  buslioDS  were  under  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  The  area  of  the 
bishopric  was  as  much  as  1827  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  200,000,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
500,000  euldens.  At  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  (1801),  the  bishopric  of  WOrzhurg,  like  the 
other  spiritual  principalities  of  Germany,  was  secularized:  and  in  1808,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  conferred  on  the  elector  of  Bavaria  as  a  secular  prindpality.  The  last  prince* 
bishop  received  a  pension,  and  died  at  Bamberg  in  1808.  At  tiie  peace  of  Presburg 
(1805).  Bavaria  gave  up  Wttrzburg  to  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
principality  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  electorate.  In  1806,  the  elector  Ferdinand 
joined  the  confederation  of  the  Kiiine,  and  from  thact  time  took  tlie  title  of  grand  duke 
of  W&rzbrg.  By  a  decree  of  the  Vienna  oonrress,  the  grand  dtike  received  his  heredl« 
tary  state  of  Tuscany,  and  WUizburg  revenea  to  Bavaria.  At  pn^eaent  the  greater  part 
of  ihc  bishopric  belongs  to  the  circle  cxf  Lower  Fngoiconia. 

wiJEZBUBG,  capital  of  the  former  principality  of  Wtlrzburg,  now  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  Lower  Franoonia,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  ^th  aides  of  the  Main, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  600  ft.  Ions,  of  8  aiehes.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
amounts  to  (1876)  44,984,  of  whom  6,200  are  Protestants.  Among  the  public  buildinn, 
Uie  most  distinguished  are  the  Episcopal  palace  or  residence,  relmilt  1720-44,  one  of  toe 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  the  world;  and  the  spacious  and  excellently  fitted-up 
Julius  hospital,  established  in  1576.  Of  the  numerous  churches,  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  ^re  the  richly  decorate  cathedral,  which  was  rebuilt  in  tiie  11th  and  following 
centuries;  the  Maoen-kapelle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  old  Qerman  art, 
with  14  statues  of  the  15th  c.^  Tiimann  Biemenschneider ;  and  the  Keumtlnster  church, 
containing  the  bones  of  St.  Ellian.  The  streets  adjoining  the  palace  square  are  wide 
and  strai^t,  but  most  of  the  others  are  narrow  and  crooked.  In  front  of  the  Julius 
hospital  uiare  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  bishop  Julius,  by  Wiedemann,  founded 
in  bronze  by  MiUer ;  a  monument  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (q.  v.)  stands  in  a  niche 
outaide  the^eumlinster  Idrche. 

The  university  of  Wtlrzburgwas  founded  in  1582  by  bishop  Julius,  who  also  founded 
the  liospital  above  mentioned.  The  endowments  for  botn  institutions  were  taken  from  the 
po^fiessions  of  the  convents  that  were  destroyed  during  the  peasant  war  (q.v.).  In  order 
to  promote  the  study  of  medicine,  the  hospital  was  put  in  connection  with  the  univernty. 
the  professors  of  medicine  being  made  pbvsicians  and  surgeons  to  the  hospital;  this  cou- 
uocticm  has  all  along  bept  the  medical  faculty  in  high  reputation,  and  promoted  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  univeraltv  as  a  whole.  The  present  medical  staff  includes  several 
names  of  Soropean  reputation,  among  others,  Ex^lliker  (q.v.).  All  the  professors  of  the 
theological  faculty  are  thoroughgoing  Infallibilists.  There  is  also  a  faculty  of  poliiical 
economy.  In  tlie  summer  session  1878,  there  were  041  matriculated  students.  The 
libmry  contains  abov«  100,000  vols.  In  the  musical  institute,  any  one  can  receive 
iustruction  gratis  in  singing  or  in  playing  on  any  instrument;  and  twice  a  week  there 
are  great  musical  pieces  performed.  In  WQrzburg,  besides  the  university,  there  is  a 
^mnasiam,  a  Latin  school,  a  district  agricultural  and  trade  school^a  seminarv  for 
Catholic  priests,  and  a  seminary  for  training  teachers,  an  orthopedic  institution,  a 
veterinary  school,  a  school  for  midwifery,  a  swimmins;  school,  a  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  a  female  society  for  the  encouragement  of  skill 
in  arts  and  handicrafts  among  women.  Besides  the  Julius  hospital,  there  arc  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  and  other  Charitable  institutions.  The  manu- 
factures are  woolen  stuffs  and  cloth,  mirroi^glass,  leather,  tobacco,  railway  carriages, 
nod  sparkling  wines.  The  fortress  of  Haricnberg,  built  on  the  site  where  Drusus 
founded  a  castle,  is  situated  on  a  hill  400  ft.  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine,  outside 
the  town.  The  campaign  of  the  Prussian  aVmv  of  the  Main  ended  yvith  an  action 
fouj^ht  before  WUrzburg,  July  27, 1866.  The  fortifications  have  been  demolished.  The 
iudustry  of  WUrzburg  has  greatly  prospered  during  the  last  ten  years. 

W0BZBV.  a  small  waUed  t.  of  fiaxouy,  15i  m.  e.  of  Leipsic  picturesquely  situaU^d 
and  sorronnded  by  romantic  vaUeys,  on  theMqiide,  here  crosted^  by  two  bridses.  Pop. 
'75.  8,165,  employed  in  brewing,  bleachiniif,  weaving,  and  hosiexy-work.  It  is  a  station 
an  the  Lk'psic  and  Dresden  railway. 

WT'ANDOT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  central  Ohio;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,558—16,842  of 
American  birth.    Co.  seat.  Upper  Sandusky. 

WYAKMTf,  a  tribe  o'if  Korth  American  Indians,  of  the  Iroquois  family,  the  Hurons 
of  the  French  wrirers,  who  called  themselves  Wendats  or  Yendata,  first  known  at  Mon- 
treal, where,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  the^  became  Roman  Catholics  under  the 
instructions  of  the  French  missionaries.  Having,  as  allies  of  other  tribes,  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Iroquois,  they  were  nearly  exterminated,  and  the  remnant  emi* 
grated  to  the  country  around  Jake  Superior;  then  gathered  at  Mackina^v  ^^^»^W^(p 
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the  care  of  father  Marquette;  theoce  came  to  Detroit,  where  they  furnished  (00  t^hT. 
Lo  the  English  in  1812.  In  1830  Uiey  were  settled,  to  the  number  of  tfOO,  outhe  W 
waters  of  the  Sandusky  river  in  Ohio;  and  in  1832,  by  a  treaty  with  tUeUoiied  Ji^ 
!;overDment,  removed  to  Kansas,  where  the  few  remaininja;  have  acquired  the  ricLj. 
citizenship,  each  having  of  their  divided  lands  a  farm  ol  &  acres. 

WYAM)OTTE,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Kansas,  adjoining  Missouri,  and  bounded  on  tit l  • 
the  Missouri  rivet;  150  sq.m,;  pop.  80,  19,151—16,474  of  American  birth.  Cj.at 
Wyandotte. 

WYANDOTTE,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan.,  on  tljew.laiikrlt 
Missouri  river,  above  its  junction  with  the  Kansas,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  ^1-4. 
pop.  '80,  6,149.  The  Kansas  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  this  point.  TLcpktL 
a  large  trade  with  the  surroundiug  country.  There  are  manufactures  of  plows,  ij 
and  lumber;  B  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches. 

WYANDOTTE,  a  city  in  Wayne  co„  Mich.,  12  m.  from  Detroit,  on  the  I>- 
river;  'pop  '80,  8,631.    It  Is  a  station  on  the  Lake  Shpre  and  Mich^n  and  the  a: 
Southern  railroads.    Thete  are  extensive  roUiog-mills,  blast  fumiices,  fmeliir^'!: 
refining  works  for  silver,  and  a  ship-yard  where  iron  steamers  are  built.   Thccir; 
incorpomted  in  1867. 

WYANDOTTE  CAVE,  in  Crawford  co.,  Ind,  is  over20  m.  long.  Its  great  il- 
ls about  250  ft.^  and  its  greatest  width  about  30Q  feet.  It  is  remarkable  lur  iht  i.J 
and  beauty  <of  its  crystals,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  even  the  Manunolh  cave  in  liiai  r:  - 
Among  th0 remaitud>le  feat^ires  are  the  ''pillared  palace,"  with  clusters  ofsbU! 
•"monument  mountain,"  175  ft.  high,  with  8  massive  stalagmites  at  its  top;iu.i. 
V  mammoth  hall,'' j850  by  «45  feet. 

WTATT.  Ric^ABD  John,  an  English  sculptor  of  great  eminence,  was  b.  in  Oif- 
street,  London,  on  May  8, 1795.  He  belonged  to  a  cofiateral  brancli  of  the  farailji/ 
made  the  name  of  Wyatt  famous  during  two  centuries  in  connection  with  wdiiic:. 
juid  sculpture,  sharinjj;  tlieir  descent  from  a  stock  of  yeomen  long  settled  at  Wtt-rr,. 
Stafrordsiiire.  Having  the  bias  of  his  family  toward  art,  he  became  an  siiided  pq 
Charles  Rossi,  B.A.,  sculptor,  and  afterward  a  student  of  the  Royal  academy,  ^l- 
medal  tvas  twice  awarded  to  him  during  his  pupilage.  He  afterward  passed  muz 
iu  Paris,  studying  under  Bosio;  and  from  Paris,  au  1821,  he  went  to  Rome,  andeDV 
the  studio  of  Canova,  whei-e  he  bad  Gibson  foratfellow-pupil.  Tlie  remainder  c*. 
life  was  spent  in  Rome,  in  complete  devotion  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  art;  aodht-. 
at  Rome  on  May  29,  1850.  His  youth  had  shown  great  promise  m  the  eslima&c 
painters  like  Lawrence  and  sculptors  like  Canova;  And  the  works  which  he prodK':: 
rapid  succession  early  placed  him  in  the  front  ra^  of  English  sculptors.  Bevea 
his  works  were  shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1861,  and  the  medal  for  sculpiiR'* 
awarded  to  bim,  though  h^  bcud  died  in  Hie  previous  year.  Living  only  for  liis  sn. 
labored  at  it  inccssantTy — often,  It  is  said,  from  dawn  till  after  midnight;  and  Uk  v: 
her  of  his  works  is  reiy  great.  Elegance  and  reflncmeiit,  aingulariy  combineu?: 
jnimntion  and  finish  of  workjpansbip,  are  Ws  characteristic  meri*%  but  his  work*  • 
disclose  a  lively  and  graceful  invention.  Hit  favorite  subjects  ir^ie  classicai  and}" 
Dal.  His  most  admlrad  productions  are  in  £ogl^nd«  and  casts  from  several  of  thte: 
to  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  palace.  He  was  not  admitted  to  tiie  honors  of  the  acadt-j 
by-law  of  that  institution  confining  Its  membership  to  artists  resident  inEogM 

WYATT,  Sir  Mathew  Dionr.  an  eminent  English  nrchitect  and  writer  on  an^ 
f>.  in  1820  at  Rowde,  near  Devize*,  Wilts.    After  his  apprenticeship  and  stute 
jorae  time  at  th^  Royal  academy,  he.  in  J844,  went  to  the  continent  and  madeau : 
Uijdy  s>f  the  architecture  of  Italy.  Frauce.  and  Germany.     He  returned  to  Engfcj 
J848,  mi  i^  >848  published  Qmneirical  Mmaies  of  the  Middle  Agett.    He  not  only.v 
decorative  a^  i;i  his  own  profession,  but  also  in  its  varfoufi  applications.   Is  1^^ 
luftde  a  report  tQ  fthe  society  of  arts  on  the  Paris  exposition  of  industiy;  and  soon 
as  secretary  to  tli'i  fPjal  commissioners,  took  an  important  part  in  the  arrangtrar 
.!he  1851  exhibltioi*,  m  took  a  similar  interest  iu  the  Sydenham  Crystal  palace*  n ' 
he  was  appointed  arctil^ct  to  the  East  India  company,  for  whom  he  designfo?- 
injportant  public  works-abridges,  barracks,  and  hospitals.    In  1865  he  was  mnce. ^ 
ary  member  of  several  foreign  academies,  and  in  1666  received  the  loyal  goWEit'^^- 
•the  Roval  in^ititute  of  firitlsf  architecti    He  w«b  kniffhted  in  1869,  and  in  thesirk; 
was  choseia  Blade  prol  of  flne  arts  a«  Oani  bridge.     Hia  c'llef  art  publications  aw. 
Work  and  Us  Artistic  Design  (1892):  Industrial  Arts. itf  the  JfineUenth  Century  {\^^^- 
Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom  <1867);  Fvm  Art  (1870);  ArehUecl's  MandM  m  > 
(1872).     Relied  in  May,  1877,  1 

WYATT,  ftr  TnoifAfl,  was  born  in  J508,  at  AUiugton  cgstle  in  Kent.  W^i^^i 
Henry  Wyatt',  of  »  family  originally  of  Yorkshire,  stooa  high  in  favor  with  B^ ' ;| 
and  not  less  «9  with  Henry'  VlH. ,  who  succeeded  hii».    In  1615  the  young  ^^ 
entered  at  igi.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  uj  du^  time  he  took  his  ac^\ 
bnchelor  an^  .Bw^terof  arts.     While  still  very  voung,  he  was  married  to  b 
Brook«  dauiiUef  of  l<srd.Cobham.     Throus:hhiaJa.tl\er  ft  influence,  ftcareeratc  ^ 
OJpen  to  him."   la  this  sphere  he  was  thoroughly  well  quuliflcd  to  succeed;  m^'' 
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of  the  most  accomplished  men  ot  His  day;  of  a  noble  presence  and  tine  manners,  and 
withal  dej^rous  and  sdbtle  in  the  tnauagemcnt  of  affairs,  though  of  unimpeachcd 
honor  and  integrity.  In  1536  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  kins'  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood»  and  the  next  year  he  was  made  hi^b  sheriff  of  Kent.  Thou^i  necessarily  involved 
in  much  perilous  court  intrigue,  he  continued — though  once  or  twice  in  some  hazard  of 
losing  it — ^to  retain  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  was  frequently  employed  by  him  in  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  importance.  Bis  chiei  service  was  rendered  as  English  fimbossador 
at  the  court  of  Chariss  Y.,  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  with  mucli  dlplomutic 
tact  and  skill.  In  1542,  in  token  of  the  king's  appreciation  of  bis  services,  he  received 
a  grant  of  lands  at  Lambeth;  and  the  year  after,  he  was  named  high  steward  of  the 
king*s  manor  at  Maidstone.  He  had  now  verv  much  withdrawn  himself  from  public 
life,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  retired  at  AlUngton.  On  Oct.  11,  1542,  he  died  at 
Sherborne,  of  a  fever  contracted,  it  is  said,  on  an  over-hasty  journey  caused  by  a  sudden 
summons  to  attend  the  king. 

Among  the  other  accomplishments  of  Wvatt  was  that  of  verse,  which  he  seems  to 
iiave  begun  to  cultivate  earlw  and  continued  through  hfe  to  practice.  During  his  life 
he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet;  and  in  1557  his  poems,  alon^  with 
those  of  the  celebrated  Surrey,  were  publisbed  m  London.  As  marking  a  stage  lu  tlie 
progress  of  our  early  literature,  they  hold  a  pennanent  place.  His  love  poetry  is  some- 
what overrun  witii  conceits  derived  from  the  study  of  Italian  models;  bat  some  of  th3 
shorter  pieces  are  models  of  grace  and  elegance.  His  satires  also  possess  very  consider- 
able merit.  More  lately,  in  1815,  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  two  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  London. 

WYATT,  Sir  Thomas,  surnamed  "the  younger,**  to  distinguish  him  from  the  pre- 
ceding, of  whom  he  was  the  only  son,  was  born  about  1520.  After  a  wild  and  riotous 
youth,  he  raised  a  body  of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  did  good  service  at  the  siege  of 
Liindrecies  (1544),  displaying  considerable  military  talent;  and  continued  in  honorable 
service  on  the  continent  till  1550.  In  1554,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agitation, 
Wyatt  joined  the  insurrection,  and  led  the  Kentish  men  to  Southwark,  after  gaining 
considerable  successes  over  the  royalists ;  but  failing  to  capture  Ludgate,  he  became 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  followers,  and  was  taken  prisoucr,  and  soon  after 
executed,  April  11,  1554. 

WTCKEBI.E7,  Williaju,  a  comic  dramatist  of  the  period  of  the  restoration,  was 
born  at  OUve,  near  Shrewpbury,  in  1640.  His  father,  a  cavalier  squire  of  £000  a  year, 
s'jnt  his  sou  to  Fraiice  at  the  age  of  15;  and  during  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cliarente.  the  youth  was  a  favorite  at  the  court  oi  the  governor  of  Angoul^me,  whose 
accomplished  wife,  the  Mme.  Rambouillet  of  Voiture,  converted  him  to  the  creed  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1660  Wycherley  studied  a  short  time 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  church,  and  he  was  entered  of  the 
nxiddle  temple.  His  first  comedy,  Laoe  in  a  Wood,  was  acted  with  great  applause,  and 
published  in  1672,  and  it  was  followed  by  three  other  successful  comedies,  T7ie  Gentle- 
man Danclng-moitter  (1673)-  T/is  Counti^  Wife  (1675);  and  Tlie  Plain  Deal&r  (his  best 
work,  1677).  About  1680  the  dramatist  was  married  to  a  young  and  rich  widow,  the 
countess  of  Drqgheda,  whom  he  liad  met  at  Tunbrid^  The  lady  was  distmctedly 
iealous  of  him,  kept  him  from  frequenting  the  court,  wiiich  lost  him  the  favor  of  the 
king,  and  w^atched  him  closely  wherever  he  went.  She  did  not  live  long,  and  she  left 
him  the  whole  of  her  fortune;  but  his  succession  to  the  estate  was  diRputed,  and  an 
expensive  lawsuit  ensued,  the  costs  of  which,  added  to  personal  debts,  fairly  broke  down 
the  unluckjr  dramatist.  He  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  suffered  to  languish  there 
neglected  for  seven  years.  He  was  partly  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  James  II. — prob- 
ably because  he  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome — and  he  succeeded 
to  the  patrimonial  estate  in  Shropshire  by  the  death  of  his  father.  This  did  not,  how- 
f.-er,  much  relieve  him,  as  the  estate  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  strictly  entailed.  He 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  heir-at-law,  his  nephew;  and  on  purpose  to  injure  this  rela- 
tive. Wycherley,  at  the  age  of  75,  married  a  young  girl,  on  whom  he  settled  a  jolnturr ; 
jnul  eleven  days  after  this  transaction — the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  scandalous  act  of 
liis  life,  as  Macaulay  describes  it— the  old  di*amatist  died.  His  death  took  place  In  Dec, 
17 LI,  and  he  was  interred  in  St.  PauFs  church,  Covent  garden.  Besides  his  comedies, 
Wycherley  published  a  volume  of  wretched  MisceUany  Poerns  (1704),  and  another  voluinr, 
partly  consisting  of  "moral  reflections,"  was  published  after  his  death.  The  comedies 
of  Wycherley,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  reflect  the  literary  taste,  the  manners,  and  vices 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  They  are,  in  truth,  grossly  immoral  and  profligate. 
They  have,  however,  some  literary  excellence.  The  language  is  clear  and  forcible,  the 
dialogues  often  witty  and  lively,  some  of  the  characters  vigorously  dniwn,  and  the 
observations  and  maxims  scattered  throughout  the  different  scenes  are  shrewd  and  sen- 
sible, and  expressed  in  a  terse,  sententious  style.  Wycherley  was  the  founder  of  that 
school  of  artificial  comedy  which  Congreve.  Farqulmr,  and  Sheridan  carried  to  its 
liighest  perfection,  imparting  to  it  an  airy  grace  and  brilliancy  far  above  the  roach  of  its 
firat  master. 

WTCLEFTEy  John  de,  the  greatent  of  all  the  •*  reformers  before  the  reformation,"  was 
born  in  ld24,  and  is  supposed  to  have  l)een  a  native  of  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  near 


the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Oxford;  but  of  bis  early  mmoD 
career  nothing  is  Itnown. 

Wrcliffti  first  cmeri^es  into  public  iM)tiee  in  1361,  when  hiB  name  appears  as  vast- 
of  Balliol  hall— as  Balliol  co)le<^  waa  then  called.  Iii  Mar  of  the  aamey^rbeiK 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Fvhngham  in  Lincolushire,  and  ahortly  after  resigctdL 
mastership  and  went  to  reside  at  his  rectory.  About  1868  he  took  bis  degree,  s:,. 
began  to  read  lectures  on  divinity  lit  Oxford,  in  which  his  anti-Romiah  views  vereiT' 
expounded.  In  1868  he  exchanged  the  rectory  of  Fylinffham  for  the  living  ef  Lodp;:* 
hall,  in  Bucks;  and  in  1874  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Lutterwoith,  of  whid^ 
remained  priest  till  his  death. 

In  tlie  great  struggle  maintained  by  Edward  III.  and  hia  parliament  against  the 


tensions  of  the  pap&y,  regarding  the  exaction  of  certain  tribute-moDey  imcb  had  l>v 

uted  bv  king  John  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fealty  of  the  kin^om  to  theBi?^ 

see,  Wycliffe,  who  had  been  advunoed  to  tie  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  was  called :: 


granted  1 


to  reply  to  a  defense  of  the  papal  claim,  which  had  been  anonymously  sent  Bbrosd.  T. 
he  did  publicly  at  Oxford  in  an  InffeniouB  and  powerful  manner,  and  thus  eaiiy  sbs^ 
Ins  antipathy  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  A  clear  evidence  of  his  growing  repuu. 
is  furnished  by  his  appointment  In  1874,  as  second  in  a  commiasion  sent  to  Brsjc^ 
confer  with  the  papal  legate  as  to  certain  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  papacy  oomp^ 
of  by  the  English  parliament.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  ttusnusRoii.ti 
Wy cliff e  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the  diocete  of  Woneester,  and  at  the  am  i 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire.  Here  be  labored  with;. 
zeal,  preaching  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  several  festivals  of  the  chordi,  andsj 
ing  himself  "  a  most  exemplary  and  unwearied  pastor/*  Here  also  he  began  a:  k: 
to  speak  his  mind  as  to  the  papacy.  The  insight  into  papal  doings  which  he  he- 
ceived  at  Bruges  seems  to  have  confirmed  suspicions' previously  forming  in  his  mbU 
he  is  said,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  to  have  styled  the  pope  ''antichrist, 
proud  worldly  priest  of  Uovms,  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  puise-kerrffrs" .. 
purses).  Then  began  in  real  earnest  his  troubles  with  the  liierarch^.  In  the  t)egc 
of  1878,  he  was  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  convocation,  to  be  examined  for  his  opii. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  but  he  appeared  attended  by  his  friend  John  of  Garni' . 
others.  A  great  tumult  ensued,  the  London  citizens  bursting  into  the  chapel,  and  f- 
en  ing  tlie  synod  of  clergy,  who  were  ordered  to  sist  proceedings.  Tlie  papal  tuwi 
was  then  invoked  against  him,  and  Gregory  VI.  issued  several  tnills,  three  address, 
the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops,  one  to  the  kin^.  and  one  to  the  uDiTer 
of  Oxford,  commanding  an  inqnest  into  the  erroneous  doctnnes  attributed  to  th  - 
former.  Wycliffe  was  accordingly  ngain  summoned  before  the  prelates  at  I^&^. 
but  on  this  occasion  also  he  was  favot^  bv  circumstimces,  and  escaped  naerely  via . 
injunction  to  refrain  from  preaching  the  onnoxions  doctrines. 

These  proceedings  only  served  to  make  Wycliffe  a  more  thorough  reformer,  ft* 
entered  upon  his  great  work  of  translating  the  scriptures,  and  circulating  them  tn 
the  common  people.     He  had  a  great  retinue  of  poor  preachers,  who  went  fromvv-. 
to  village  bearing  copies  of  parts  of  them.     He  also  challenged  the  doctrine  d  r. 
substantiation.    3lany  of  the  people,  the  burghers  and  the  middte  <dass,  beaa :: 
gladly,  and  matters  seemed  tending  to  an  open  rupture  wrth  the  papacy.     Bkit  tbet* 
were  not  as  yet  ripe  for  this.    Many  wlio  otherwise  sympathized  witli  Qie  rrf^T 
were  afraid  of  his  views  about  transubstantiation.    He  was  especially  smnaic:- 
answer  on  this  head,  first,  before  a  synod  at  the  Greyfriars,  London,  and  finallj  V 
convocation  in  1382.    He  appearea,  and  defended  himself  with  great  sabtfeir. 
power.    His  defense  was  unavailing.    Twenty-four  *'  erroneous"  statements  were  p. 
out  of  his  works,  which  were  In  consequence  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  ^' 
He  was  banished  from  Oxford,  but  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  pari^  of  Lntur? 
His  health  was  already  shattered  by  hard  work  and  manv  anxieties,  and  on  tbe  lasi  * 
day  of  the  year  1384.  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  while  conducting  public  »^  '- 
ami  two  days  afterward  expired.    Wycliflfe  appears  to  hav#»  been  a  man  of  simpV  f- 
nnd  of  earnest  and  manly  courage.    He  made  a  strong  impression  apon  hU  id 
impression  tb*ere  is  reason  to  think  not  entirely  effaced  even  to  the  time  of  tbt  r 
mation.   The  Lollards,  as  his  disciples  were  caUed,  were  to  be  found  not  only  amc: 
poor,  but  in  the  church,  the  ca.stle,  and  even  on  the  throne.  Political  miscbances.  he**; 
overtook  the  party  in  the  following  century,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  it  surrivt^i" 
and  there  when  tlie  movement  of  the  16th  c.  began.    See  Huss. — ^T.  Arnold  pcbC- 
8  vols,  of  Wycliffe 's  select  works  in  t871.     The  Ti'ialogvn  was  edited  by  Lechler  ia  l" 
and  Johann  van  WycUffe  in  187S,  trans.  (1878)  by  prof.  Lorimer. 

WT'OOKBE,  Chipping  or  High,  a  municfpal  and  parliamentary  boronghln  B. 
surrounded  by  beech-clad  hills,  28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lonaon,  on  the  Wye.  a  small  a^ 
of  the  Thames.  The  church  of  All  Saints  Is  a  large  and  handsome  buQding.  errc^*" 
1273;  it  is  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  coosists  of  i* 
and  two  aisles,  and,  with  the  chancel,  is  180  ft.  long.  Tlie  tower  is  96  ft.  hi^,a:  ' 
built  in  1522.  There  are  corn  and  paper  mills  on  the  Wye;  beech-wood  chaiifsar- " 
here,  and  lace-making  is  carried  on.  At  two  miles'  distance  is  the  Tilfa^  o'  ^  ■ 
Wycombe.    Since  1867  the  borough  A^eturns  one  member  to  parliament     Itiicac:^- 
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w^ith  the  Great  "Western  railway.    Pop.  '71  of  manicipal  borough,  4.811;  of  parliament- 
iry  borough  (which  includea  Chipping  Wycombe  township),  10,492. 

wxjs,  a  ri^er  of  England,  of  great  picturesque  beauty  and  considerable  importance, 
Ln  affluent  of  the  8ey6m,  has  its  origin  in  two  copious  springs  which  issue  from  tlie  s.e. 
ude  of  Plinlimmon,  not  two  miles  from  the  head-water  of  the  Severn  (q.v.).  It  flows  in 
i  s.e.  direction  through  Montgomeryshire  and  Radnorshire,  forming  the  8.w.  and  s. 
boundary  of  the  latter,  e.s.e.  to  the  middle  of  Herefordshire,  and  tiien  s.,  dividing 
n  lis  lower  course  the  county  of  Monmouth  from  tiiat  of  Gloucester,  and  entering 
he  estuary  of  the  Severn  below  Chepstow.  Length  of  course,  180  m.,  for  70  m. 
>f  which  to  Hei-eford  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  though  large  vessels  cannot  ascend  above 
Jhepstow  bridge.  At  Chepstow  (q.v.)  the  tide  rises  higher  than  at  almost  any  other 
3lace  in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  afSuents  of  the  Wye  are  the  Lug  and  'Ithou  on  the 
eft,  and  the  Monnow,  the  Caerwen,  and  Irfron  on  the  right.  The  part  of  tlierlver  which 
separates  Monmouth  from  Gloucester  is  that  chiefly  visited  for  its  singular  beauty. 

WTXBHitX,  WiLUAM  DE,  was  b.  at  Wiclduim*  in  Hasopshire,  in  1394.  He  wtw 
educated  at  Winchester.  On  Oct  8, 1M6,  by  the  Mng'a  recorameodatioQ,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  oonsecrated  Oct.  10  of  the  year  following.  Meanwhile, 
tie  had  been  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  £ngland ;  in  which  afilloe  he  w^s  confirmed 
dept.  17,  1367,  He  resigned  on  Mar.  14,  1871,  on  a  petition  being,  presented  to  tbe  king 
against  the  govenunent  remaining  too  long  in  the  nands  of  men  connected  with  the 
shurch.  He  now  devoted  himsell  to  various  objects  of  lasting  usefulness.  His  prepara- 
tory coUeffB  or  school  at  Winchester  was  opened  for  teaching  in  1878;  but  the  buildins 
of  the  oollege  was  not  begun  till  1887.  It  was  finished  in  1893.  In  the  college  which 
he  instituted  at  Oxford,  teaching  had  also  begun  in  1873;  but  the  building  of  **Bt.  Mark's 
college  of  Winchester  m  Oxford  "  was  not  be^n  till  1880;  it  was  finished  in  1898. 
He  began  the  rebuilding  of  Winchester  cathedral  m  1895,  and  lust  lived  to  see  it  finished. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  become  the  object  of  resentment  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  party, 
at  whose  instanoe  he  was  indicted  for  pecuniary  defalcation,  and  other  crimes  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  him  as  keeper  of  the  privy  iseal  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was 
heard  in  1376  before  a  commission  of  peers,  bishops,  and  privy  councilors,  declared 
guilty,  and  a  severe  sentence  was  passed  upon  him.  It  was,  however,  ultimately  com- 
muted into  a  fine,  which  was  remitted  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377.  He  was 
one  of  the  council  of  14  appointed  to  the  king  in  1886,  and  in  May,  1889,  he  was  again 
made  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  in  oflSce  till  Sept.  27,  1391,  when  be  resigned;  and 
from  this  date  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
present  in  the  parliament  held  on  Sept.  80,  1899,  when  Richard  II.  was  deposed.  He 
was  also  present  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  He  died  at  South  Waltham,  Sept. 
37,  1404.— See  Life  by  Dr.  (afterward  bishop)  Lowth  (Lond.  1764).  Wykeham  of  Wyke- 
Imm  was  one  of  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of  the  English  church;  but  he  was  not 
a  fanatic.  He  loved  learning,  order,  civilization,  and  purity  of  manners;  and  as  bishop 
of  Winchester,  signalized  himself  by  his  rigorous  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses; 
but  he  had  not  the  slightest  tendency  toward  Protestantism,  affording,  in  this  respect, 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  his  great  contemporary  Wycliffe  (q.v.).  Wyieham  of  Wyke- 
ham may  be  taken  as  the  tyoe  of  a  class  of  Engiish  churchmen  both  before  and  after  the 
reformation — men  who  are  destitute  of  zeal  on  questions  of  doctrine,  but  zealous  for  the 
dignity,  culture,  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  church. 

WYLIE,  SamubI/  Bbown,  d.d.,  1778-1852;  b,  Ireland;  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1797;  tutor  in  tlie  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1798;  pastor  of  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  1801-52;  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denomination,  1809-51;  conducted  also  a 
classical  school  with  success  for  many  years;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  1828-45,  and  vice-provost  thereof,  1888-45;  and  was  an 
author  of  numerous  works. 

WYLLYS,  Gboboe,  1590-1645;  b.  England;  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1688;  and 
was  successively,  assistant,  deputy-governor,  and  governor  of  the  colony,  being  elected 
to  tbe  last  ofQce  in  1642. 

WYLLYS,  Samuel,  1789-1823;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  175a  He 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war  was 
col.  of  a  Connecticut  regiment.  He  was  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut,  1796-1809. 
This  post  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  Wyllys  family  for  98  years. 

WYMAN,  jErFRiES,  1814-74;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  m.d.  in  1838.  He  was  for  a  time  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Hnrvarxl 
medical  school,  and  afterward  curator  of  the  Lowell  institute,  Boston.  After  studying 
in  EnropCj  he  was  elected  in  1848  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Hampden-Sicincy 
collie,  Richmond,  Va.  Four  years  later  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard  nni- 
versity,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  at  once  l)effan  makine  collections  in  com- 
pai-ative  anatomy  and  archaeology,  and  he  succeeded  in  K>rrainff  extensive  and  vnlunble 
collections.  His  rank  as  a  comparative  anatomist  was  high,  lie  published  nearly  70 
scientific  papers.  He  became  curator  of  the  Peabody  museum  of  archaeology  at  Cam- 
bvidge,  Mass.,  on  its  foundation  w 
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ains,  iiud  compamtively  mild  in  the  slieltcred  valleys.  The  average  mean  temperature 
oi  tlie  year  is,  for  the  whole  icrritorv,  about  44*'.  In  the  mountains  it  is,  in  some  years, 
as  low  as  86*,  while  on  the  plains  m  the  e.  it  averages  45'.  The  summers  are  usually 
Lool,  though  sometimes  the  temperature  for  a  day  or  two  rises  to  100°.  The  rainfall  is 
s^mull,  varying  from  8  to  13  in. ;  but  in  all  the  arable  portions  there  are  streams  flowing 
it  such  an  elevation  that  Irrigation  is  not  difficult. 

The  growtli  of  Wyoming  has  been  slow,  as  the  Indians  have  been  troublesome,  and 
the  laud  is  not  as  ea.sily  cultivated  as  in  some  of  the  neighboring  territories.  Of  the  pop- 
ulation in  1870,  5.605  were  native  and  3,518  foreign  born,  7,219  were  mules  and  1899 
females.  Most  of  the  Amencans  were  born  in  the  territory,  or  in  New  York,  Peunsyl- 
eauia,  and  Ohio;  and  the  foreigners  were  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  nura 
3€r  of  families  was  2,248,  with  an  average  of  4.06  persons  to  each;  of  dwellings,  2,879, 
A'ith  an  average  of  3.88  to  each.  About  6,600  persons  were  engaged  in  occupations,  of 
tvhom  165  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  3,170  in  professional  and  personal  services.  1646 
n  trade  and  transportation,  and  1660  in  manufactures  and  mining.  There  were  also  in 
1870  about  1800  Shoshone  Indians  in  the  territory,  occupying  a  reservation  of  1,520,000 
icres  in  th«  western  part,  who  maintained  tribal  relations.  By  the  census  of  1880  the 
otal  population  was  20,788  persons,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  showing  an  increase  in  10 
p^cars  of  11,670,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  new  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Black  hills  within 
be  past  few  years.  The  territory  is  divided  into  7  counties;  and  the  principal  setile- 
nenis,  all  of  which  are  small,  are  Cheyenne  (tlie  capital)  in  XoramlQ  co. ;  Laramie  City 
md  Sherman,  in  Albany  co. ;  Rawlins  and  Carlxm,  in  Carbon  co. ;  South  Pass  Ciiy.  Rock 
Springs,  Green  River  City,  and  Atlantic  City,  in  Sweetwutet  co. ;  and  Evauston,  in 
Jintan  co. ;  ail,  excepting  South  Pass  and  Atlantic  Cities,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  territory  are  small.  In  1870  there  were  only  838 
icres  of  land  reported  under  cultivation,  and  only  4,341  acres  were  taken  up  in  farms. 
These  were  valued  tit  $18,187,  and  the  farm  products  for  that  year  at  $42,706.  The 
atter  were  chiefly  30,000  lbs.  of  wool  and  3,180  tons  of  hay.  The  live  stock  on  farms 
lonsisted  of  684  horses,  283  mules  and  dsses,  707  milch  cows,  922  working  oxen,  9,501 
)thcr  cattle,  6,409  sheep,  and  146  swine.  That  not  on  farms  consisted  of  8, 169  horses 
md  25,342  neat  cattle.  The  manufacturing  establishments  at  that  date  numbered  32, 
mployed  500  hands,  had  $889,400  capital  invested,  and  pioduced  goods  annually  valued 
,t  $765,424  The  mining  interests  during  the  past  10  years  have  been  steadily  inoreas- 
ng,  especially  the  naining  of  coal  and  the  precious  metals.  For  the  year  1875  the  product 
>f  the  former  was  about  800,000  tons;  and  the  gold  yield  is  alx)ut  $100,000  annually. 
The  only  railroads  in  .the  territory  are  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  which  together 
raverse  the  southern  part  for  70  miles;  and  the  Denver  Pacific,  extending  from  Cheyenne 
o  Denver,  106  miles.  The  business  and  wealth  of  the  territory  sustain  two  national 
»anks,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $125,000. 

The  territorial  hnances  for  the  years  1876-77  were  reported  as  follows,  showing  that 
here  was  no  debt.  Cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  $8,792.37;  receipts,  $43,698  49: 
r>tal.  $52,490.86;  disbursements,  $50,635.84;  balance,  $1855.52.  The  total  valuailon  of 
►rop<?rty  as  assessed  for  the  year  1877  was  $9,275,811;  the  rate  of  assessment  for  terri- 
orial  purposes  was  three  mills  on  the  dollar;  and  the  amount  of  tax  levied  for  the  3'eftr. 
;27,837.  The  public  educational  advantages  during  those  years  were  also  reported  to 
•e  in  an  encouraging  condition.  There  were  14  school  districts  and  10  school -houses, 
nd  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  was  levied  at  that  date  for  their  support.  The  number 
f  pupils  enrolled  was  1220;  teachers  employed,  25;  and  the  total  amount  paid  as  salaries. 
16.400.  In  1870  the  number  of  libraries  was  31,  with  2,608  volumes,  of  which  20, 
ith  1500  volumes,  were  private;  and  there  were  3  daily  and  7  weekly  newspapers  pub- 
shed  within  the  territory.  In  1876  the  different  religious  denominations  were:  Baptist, 
:  Congregational,  1;  Episcopal,  3;  Methodist,  2;  Presbyterian,  4;  and  Roman  Catho- 
c,  4- 

The  governor  and  secretary  of  the  territory  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
fnited  States,  for  four  years  usually.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  council  of 
3  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  27  members,  each  elected  for  two  years, 
'he  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  8  justices,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
ent  every  4  years;  8  district  courts,  presided  over  by  the  judges  oi  the  supreme  court; 
robnte  courts;  and  justices  of  the  peace.  A  peculiarity  in  the  social  and  political  char- 
uter  of  the  territory  ia  the  existence  of  woman-suffrage.  Women  also  sit  upon  juries, 
nd  are  eligible  to  public  offices.     The  territory  is  entitled  to  one  delegate  to  congress. 

WYOMING,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Genesee  river;  575 
l.m. ;  pop.  '80,  80,097—27,008  of  American  birth.     Co.  seat,  Warsaw. 

WYOMING,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania;  about  880  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 15,598—15,020  of 
.nierican  birth.     Coal  aqd  iron  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Tunkhannock. 

WYOMING,  a  oo.  in  s.  West  Vrrginia,  adjoining  Virginia  on  the  R.w. ;  about  500 
j.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,322 — 4,318  of  Americjin  birth,  64  colored.     Co.  seat,  Oceana. 

WYOMING  VALLET,  a  beautiful  fertile  valley  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  Penn- 
flvania,   81.  m.  long  by  3  wide,  surrounded  by-  tr        ains   1000  ft.  high,  its  name 
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supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  MnvffhtDaweame — lai^  plnins.      It 
chased  about  1765  by  a  Connecticut  company  from  tlie  Delawai^  Indians  ;  bu 


was  pnr- 
.  but  Uie  bet- 
tiers  were  soon  dispc'raed  by  hostile  savages.  In  1709,  40  fumiUes  came  from  OooneclicuV 
but  found  a  party  of  Pcunsylvanlans  In  possession,  and  for  seTeral  years  there  were  con- 
tinual contcdis  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians,  and  with  each  other.  The  Connedicut 
colony  finally  succeeded,  and  their  town  of  Westmoreland  had  2,000  inhabitants.  In 
17T6  tliey  armed  for  their  own  defense  i^inst  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies;  bnt 
in  1778,  most  of  their  troops  were  called  to  join  the  army  under  Washington.  June  80, 
a  force  of  400  British  provmciols,  or  Tories,  and  700  Seneca  Indians,  led  by  col.  John 
Butler,  entered  the  valley,  and  were  opposed  by  800  men,  under  col.  Zebulon  BuUer. 
On  July  8,  the  settlers  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  fort  Forty,  with  the  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  many  soldiers  and  inhabitants  being  murdered;  a  half-brecd 
Indian  woman,  called  queen  Esther,  having,  in  revenge  for  her  son's  death,  tomahawked 
fourteen  with  her  own  hand.  On  the  5th,  the  remnant  of  the  troops  surrendered,  and 
they  aud  the  Inhabitants  were  either  massacred  or  driven  from  the  valley,  which  was 
left  a  smoking  solitude.  Campbell's  Oertntde  of  Wyoming,  founded  upon  tiie  stories  of 
this  disaster,  contains  exaggerations  and  misstatements,  notably  that  of  attributing  i];e 
leadership  to  Brandt,  who  was  not  in  the  expedition.  The  disputes  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvanian  settlers  were  not  finallv  settled  till  the  commencement  of  tliii 
century.    The  valley  is  now  One  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  the  state. 

WYTHE  (pronounced  Wtth),  a  co.  in  «.w.  Ykginia,  about  525  sq.m.;  pop.  '80. 
14.31&— 14,166  of  American  birth,  2,858  colored.  Iron  and  coal  axe  found.  Co.  scat. 
Wytheville. 

WYTHE,  Geobqb,  1726-1806;  b.  Ya. ;  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college.  He 
cnme  into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  parents  during  bis  minor- 
iiy,  and  fell  into  dissipated  habits;  but  when  abont  80  years  oi  age.  changed  his  course, 
and  began  to  study  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1757,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence. He  represented  William  and  Mary  college  in  the  house  of  bumases  for  several 
years,  and  in  1764  framed  a  remonstrance  against  the  stamp  act.  In  1776  he  was  a  com- 
missioner with  Jefterson  and  others  to  revise  the  Virginia  statutes.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  congress,  1775-77,  when  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  ap- 
]>ointed  judge  of  the  high  court  of  chancery;  and  in  1786  he  was  made  chancellor,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  about  20  years.  He  was  law  professor  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
1779-89,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitution 
in  1788.  He  died  by  poison.  He  emancipated  his  slaves.  He  published  JMeimatu  bg 
tU  High  Court  of  Chancery  (1795). 

WYTTEKBACH,  Dakiel,  1746-1820;  b.  Bern,  Switzeriand;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Marburg.  GOttingen,  and  Leyden.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  of 
philosophy  at  A'nsterdam,  1771;  and  in  1779  was  made  professor  of  elocution  at  Lev- 
den.  He  c<Uted  Plato's /yi«(f0,  and  the  Moralia,  s^ud  Ammadvertioiu  of  Pltitareh^  and 
publislied  a  number  of  philosophical  and  critical  works  in  the  Latin  language. 

WY' VEBH,  a  fictitious  monster  of  the  middle  aires,  freouently  occurring  in  heraldTv. 
It  resembles  a  dragon,  but  has  only  two  legs  and  leet,  which  are  like  those  of  tiie  eagie. 


XTHE  last  letter  of  the  proper  Latin  alphabet,  and  the  last  bnt  two  of  the  Engiish. 
a  It  is  in  reality  a  superfluous  character,  being  e<|uivalent  in  English,  as  it  was  in 
'  Latin,  to  k$  or  g».  In  form,  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  x*  but  in  power  to 
Greek  ^  It  was  a  later  addition  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  having  been  introduced,  acconlin? 
to  Corssen,  between  tlie  time  of  the  decemvirate  and  the  ftdl  of  Veil.  Bome  Roman  schcl- 
ars  did  not  acknowledge  the  character^  but  wrote  «ff,  ^«  instead;  and  this  substitution 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions  (e.g.,  ue9or%,  for  vacris.  At  one  period  of  Roman  literB* 
^ture.  T»  was  often  written  for  x;  e.g.,  sazmm,  lect$,  Li  the  popular  nronundation,  the 
guttural  element  of  the  character  gradually' disappeared,  until,  m  the  later  period  of  the 
empire,  x  was  undistinguishable  from  m  or  «/  thus,  inscriptions  show  «M«f  for  vixtt,  ftUiei 
for  miUa,  This  change  survives  in  modem  Italian,  which  snbstiintes  as  or  s  for  the 
Latin  a-,  as  somo  =  Mxum  ;  itraneo  =  esBiraneum  ;  and  uses  x  only  in  foreign  words.  In 
Spanish,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  x  has  a  guttural  sound,  something  between  th  and 
y.  In  German,  the  use  of  x  is  mostly  confined  to  foreign  words;  in  native  words  the 
sound  is  usually  represented  by  ck^,  as  VMchMen^  to  wax  or  grow,  though  some  write,  c.e.. 
note  for  aehu. — In  algebra>  a;  is  the  uaual  symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity  which  is  tc 
be  determined. 

XAVTHSINS  Ain>  ZAUTHIRB  0?  FL0WSB8.  The  coloring  matters  of  various  flow- 
ers have  been  carefully  examined  by  Fremy  and  Cloez,  who  believe  that  the  varioi's 
tints  may  be  referred  to  three  distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is  of  a  blue  or  rose  coktr, 
while  the  other  two  are  yellow.  These  pigment*^  have  received  tlie  names  of  cyanic. 
xanMne,  and  xantheine;  Vie  first  being  denved  from  Uie  Greek  kyanoi,  sky-blue;  siMi 


Bompositiou  or  properties. 

ZAKTHtn,  or  Xanthio  Oxide  {Ci«H4iy4O0,  "was  flpst  described  by  Dr.  Marcet,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  very  rare  constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  and  from  its  composition  he 

KLve  it  the  name  of  urie  (Mte.  During  tbe  last  ten  years  it  has  been  proved  ib  be  a  normal 
gredient  (although  to  a  very  small  amount)  of  human  urine,  and  has  beeli  found  in  ihe 
brain,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver  of  the  ox;  in  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf: 
amd  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  of  fishes;  as  well  as  in  the  liver  of 
various  animals.  (Mculi  composed  bf  this  substance  are  extteraely  rare,  the  total  known 
number  obtained  from  the  human  subject  being  less- than  half  a  dozen.  They  are  of  a 
ligUt-brown  cinnamon  color,  assume  a  waxy  appeanuioe  i^hen  rubbed,  and  consist  of 
concentric  lasers  eumly  separable  frotti  bne  another.  Xi^tiihine  occurs  in  such  very 
minute  quantities  in  the  various  tissues,  and  is  so  rare  an  ingredient  of  Calculi,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  anv  description  of  its  properties,  further  than  to  stale 
tliiit,  when"  dried,  it  exists  as  a  yellowisli-wlute  powder,  which  assumes,  a  glistening 
appearance  when  rubbed,  and  exhibits  no  signs  of  ctystallization  under  the  microtjcope; 
moreover,  the  chemical  difflcuUies  of  detecting  traces  of  this  substance  are  so  great  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  its  tests.  It  seems  to  be  intermediate  to  uric  acid  and 
hypoxanthine,  botli  in  a  chemical  and  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The  composition 
of  uric  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  OieH4N406,  that  of  xanthine  by  CioH«N404. 
and  that  of  h^poxantJlhie  by  CioH4N4D«.  Tiie  former  two  occur  simultaneously,  not 
only  in  the  unne,  but  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  brain;  wldle  Xanthine  ia  not  only 
invariably  aecompanied  br  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  hypoxanthine,  but  the  latter 
can  be  made  by  the  oxidising'  action  of  nitric  acid  to  yield  a  product  from  which  xan- 
tliine  (in  place  of  hypoxanthine)  maybe  obtained  by  a  process  of  reduction.  XoothiBe 
must  be  regarded  as  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  hypoxanthine.  and  ^  product  of  the 
regressive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  which,  in  the  ordinary  condition  Of  the  system, 
is  excreted  in  a  more  highly  oxidized  form  of  urea,  uric  acid,  etc. 

This  substance  is  stated  to  liave  b^n  found  by  GObel  in  some  oriental  bezoars 
extracted  from  the  intestines  of  certain  ruminating  animals.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  supposed  bezoars  were  in  reality  urinary  calculi. 

XANTHIPPE,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  been  an 
arch  termao^ant.  doubtless  not  without  some  foundation.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  her  naturally  Infirm  temper  must  have  been  not  a  little  tried  by  the  small 
concern  manifested  by  Socrates  in  the  reflation  of  his  domestic  affairs,  which  appears 
occasionuUy  to  have  made  it  difficult  for  Xanthippe  to  "make  both  ends  meet."  Socra- 
tucj  himself,  it  is  known,  had  completely  mastered -his  naturally  strong  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  had  acauired  a  temper  of  perfect  serenity.  It  is  quite  natural,  then,  that 
contrast-lovers  and  story-mongers  should,  as  a  foil,  match  so  great  a  jytac^Cal  philoso- 
pher with  a  woman  of  such  an  ungovernable  temper  as  Xanthippe  is  said  to  have  been. 
She  herself,  if  we  can  trust  Plato,  appears  to  have  really  loved  her  husband,  and  he  at 
his  death  committed  her  tenderly  to  the  care  6f  his  friends.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
her,  as  of  every  other  notable  character  in  history,  to  illustrate  her  peculiar  teittloacy, 
but  it  is  difflcult  to  say  how  much  credit  ought  to  be  given  them. 

XAKTHOBSHX' A.    See  Gkabb  Tbeb. 

ZAHTROXTLI^.  a  genus  of  tt^s  and  shrubs,  the  type  of  the  natural  ordet-xanihoafif- 
laceoB,  an  order  closely  allied  to  ru tocos,  and  6hiefly  distinguished  from  it  by  unisexual 
flowers,  including  more  tlran  100  known  species  of  trees  and  shnxbs,  having  oppo- 
site simple  or  pinnate  leaves  with  pellucid  dots, 'and  no  stipules,  <!!iii^fly  naUves  of 
warm  climates,  and  more  partlculariy  of  the  warm  ^krts  of  America.  The  order  Is  gen- 
erally characterized  by  pungent  and  aromatic  qualities,  which  are  strongly  developed  in 
the  gentis  xanthoxylum  itself,  X.fraxineum,  a  Nortti  American  species,  a  very  low, 
deciduous  tree,  with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  ash,  common  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  is  called  Toothachb  Tbek,  from  the  use  made  of  the  hot  acrid  bark  and  cap- 
stiles  for  tbe  relief  of  tootliache.  It  is  also  in  high  repute  in  the  United  StMes  as  a  rem- 
edy for  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which  it  is  administered  fn  the  form  of  a  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grains  to  half  a  dram  three  times  a  dav.  Some  of  the  species  are 
populiirly  called  Rbffebs  In  their  native  coimtries,  as  in  india  and  Japan,  where  they 
are  used  as  a  substitute  f6r  pepper.  The  bark  of  X,fraaineum  is  a  powerful  sudorific 
and  diuretic,  and  other  species  possess  similar  qualities;  some  are  febrifugal,  and  the 
seeds  and  unripe  capsules  of  some  are  gratefully  aromatic— To  th^  order  xanth^jcylacea 
b'^lon^  the  ailanto  (q.v.)  and  tlie  White  laoN-WooD  {vepiris  wndulata)  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is  much  used  for  agricul- 
tural implements. 

ZANTHtrs,  the  name  'of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Lycia,  andently  called  Arina,  a 
city  of  the  Tramilse,  or  Solymi,  the  primitive  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  the  s.w.  corner  of 
A  ihx  Minor,  and  near  the  village  of  Kounik.  From  the  earliest  historic  times  to  that  of 
rr(p<*n.s,  the  Lycians  appear  to  have  been  independent  under  native  rulers;  but  after  the 
fall  of  Sardis  and  the  capture  of  Cr  the  rersian  conqueror  Cyrus  sent  an  army  for 
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the  conquest  of  Ljoia,  led  by  Harpagus,  in  546  b.c.  The  most  desperate  resM^ce  was 
.  made  by  the  Lycians,  and  tlie  people  of  Xanthus  bnrned  themselves  in  their  citadel, 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  conqueror,  only  80  families  sarviting  the  catastroijlic. 
Reduced  to  a  Persian  satrapy,  they  sent  60  ships  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  agaiD54 
Greece,  and  contributed  to  the  revenues  of  Persia.  Little  is  known  of  the  iiistpry  oi 
this  town  till  the  days  of  Alexander  the  great.  Alexander  took  Xauthus,  which  is  saUl 
to  have  made  as  determined  a  resistance  us  it  did  on  the  former  occasion.  In  the  war 
which  ensued  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  took  Xauthus  from  the  gar- 
lison  of  AntigonuB*;  and  the  city  subsequently  pi^ed  iuto  the  possession  of  the  Ptolc 
mies  and  Seleucids.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  it  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  lo 
Rhodes,  but  subsequently  had  its  liberties  restored.  In  the  civil  war  between  Brutus 
and  the  Triumvirs  (43  a  c),  Xanthus  was  taken  by  Brutus.  Tlie  inhabitants  a  third  time 
destroyed  themselves  and  their  families,  and  few  survived  the  capture.  From  that  tinic 
Xanthus  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  suffered  in  the  eaithquake  in  the  reigu  of 
Tiberius;  but  Lycia  did  not  lose  all  its  freedom  till  the  time  of  Claudius^  who  reduced  5t 
to  a  province.  Xanthus  was  situated  70  stadia,  or  9  m.,  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  f  f 
the  Sibres  or  Sibrus,  the  Greek  Xanthus,  or  Yellow  river,  on  a  plateau  of  elevait.1 
ground,  of  nearly  reetan^lar  shape,  the  elevated  puTis  close  to  the  river  rising  200  Uki. 
Tho  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  dty  and  its  vicinltv,  according  to  ancient  authors, 
were  the  Sarpedonion,  or  temple  of  Barpedou;  that  of  the  l4ycisj]  Apollo;  and  Letoou. 
or  temple  of  Leto.  On  the  elevated  ground,  or  acnopolls,  stood  the  so  called  Uarpy  Tomi>. 
iDul  an  ancient  theater  of  Greek  workmanship;  while  in  the  other  part  of  the  city 
which  lay  to  the  e  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman  buildings.  The  whole  city  and 
its  environs  contained  numerous  temples  and  tombs.  The  discoveries  of  sir  C.  Felhiws 
in  1888  revealed  the  city  of  Xanthus,  its  temples  and  its  monuments,  and  Uiey  appeiir  to 
fall  into  the  following  classes:  1.  The  sepulcb^rs  of  the  early  inhabitants,  placed  inside 
the  wall  in  shape  of  square  columns,  with  step-shaped  bases,  and  sepulchral  chamber  ou 
tho  summit.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Harpy  Tomb^  so  called  from  the  sub 
iect  of  the  bas-reliefs  being  tlie  Harpies  bearing  off  the  daughters  of  Pandarus,  king  of 
Lycia — executed  in  a  style  resemblingthe  earliest  efforts  of  oriental  Greek  art.  AnolEcr, 
with  a  frieze  of  lions  and  hunters  in  Peraian  style,  and  the 'inscribed  obelisk,  with  loni; 
Lycian  inscription  and  some  Greek  verses,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  LiOiT- 
gimanus.  and  made  about  466  b.c.  2.  The  tombs  of  the  age  of  the  Persian  subjection, 
with  roof -shaped  tpps  and  ridges,  and  imitation  of  wood-work,  the  sepulchral  cliamber 
for  the  principal  dead  being  at  the  summit,  the  others  in  the  middle  and  base,  the  sides 
ornamented  with  reliefs  of  a  later  stylo  of  art.  Of  a  later  style,  but  of  more  beautiful 
art,  was  the  Ionic  peristyle  temple  or  nwnuraent  of  14  columns,  with  a  solid  celln, 
placed  on  a  base  or  pedestal,  both  temple  and  base  ornamented  with  friezes,  supposed  to 
represent  the  conquest  of  Lycia  by  Hai-pagus,  and  with  figures  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  represent  hunts  and  feasts,  the  combats  of  Lycians  and  Persians,  and  takinsr 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus  by  the  latter— the  whole  treated  In  a  style  not  unlike  the  schorl 
of  Phidas  and  his  successors.  These  sculptures  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
exploits  of  Harpagus,  or  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cilicians  by  a  Lycian 
satrap,  and  to  have  been  made  between  450  and  387  b.c.  This  temple  was  disco veretl 
by  sir  C.  Fellows  in  1840-44. 

The  language  found  on  the  monuments  of  Lycia,  written  in  an  alphabet  of  25  letters, 
is  an  Aryan  dialect,  distinguished  by  a  prevalence  of  vowels.  The  letters,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  archaic  Greek,  and  borrowed  from  by  no  me«ns.  th.e  oldest  form  of  ih:.t 
language.  The  syntax  and  inflections  are  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  but  many  of  the 
roots  are  different  from  the  hmguages  of  that  family,  although  certain  words  may  Ik; 
referred  to  well-known  equivalents— as  ffodq,  **  lord,"  to  the  Persian;  Udeems,  **  son,  '  to 
the  Slavonic;  and  fokid,  "wife,"  to  the  Anclo-Saxon.  Some  words,  too,  resemble  the 
Zend.  The  presence  of  many  Greek  woras  barbarously  transcribed  can  also  be  well 
recognized  in  the  different  inscriptions,  and  some  few  derived  from  their  Persian  con 
querors — as  gsscUrape,  or  "  satrap,"  The  inscriptions  are  generally  short  and  sepulchral, 
and  follow  the  well-known  formula  commonly  used  under  the  Koman  empire,  and  are 

I  sometimes  accompanied  by  Greek  versions  or  translations,  helping  to  explain  the  Lycian. 

One  inscription  alone,  recording  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Harpagi  aft*,  r 
the  battle  of  Eurymedon  (466  B.C.),  outhe  so-called  obelisk  of  Xanthus,  is  of  any  length. 
The  language  seems  to  have  lasted  from  about  tho  5th  c.  B.c.  to  the  1st  c,  iLD. — Rawlin- 
son,  Herodotugf  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  678;  Synopsis  of  Ui^  Contents  qfiJie  BritMMvseum,  1855. 

I  p.  103;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor  (Lond,  1839);  Discoveries  in  j^cta(1841);   Birch  in  the 

'  AreJiOologia,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  176-204, 

I  ZAYJEB,  St.  Francis,  a  celebrated  missionary  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 

i  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  April  7,  1506.    Having  received 

i  his  early  education  at  home,  he  was  sent,  when  in  his  18th  year,  to   the  college  of 

Sainte  Barbe,  at  Paris,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Ignatius  de  Ltoyola 
(q.v.),  with  whom  he  ultimately  became  associated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuit 
society.  Undi*r  that  head  will  be  found  detailed  so  much  of  his  history  as  regards 
the  first  establishment  of  the  order,  and  the  early  labors  of  its  founders  in  Some. 
It  was  while  he   was  engaged   in  these  early  labors  of  the  society  in  Rome,  that 
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Xayier  attracted  the  notice  of  the  representative  of  John  III.  of  Portugal  at  Rome, 
Govea,  who  suggested  to  the  king  the  idea  of  sending  out  members  of  the  new 
Drder  as  missionaries  to  the  *  Portuguese  colonies  in  the  east.  Xavier  was  chopen 
for  this  purpose  in  the  place  of  Bohadilla,  -who  had  been  originally  api>ointed,  but 
was  prevented  by  sickness  from  going  on  the  expedition.  Havioff  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon, April  7,  1541,  and  wintered  at  HoKambique,  he  arrived  at  Ooa,  May  6,  1642, 
and  presented  to  the  bishop  his  letters  of  authorization  from  pope  Paul  III.  Xavier's 
first  proceeding,  on  finding  the  excessively  depraved  conaition  of  the  European 
Christians- settled  in  India,  was  to  endeavor,  by  stirring  Up  among  them  a  spirit  of 
penance  and  religious  fervor,  to  remove  the  great  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
preaching  to  the  native  population,  which  was  presented  by  the  evil  example  of  the 
professing  Christians  of  the  colony.  •  His  efforts  in  this  preliminary  reformation  were 
eminently  successful,  and  he  was  equally  blessed  in  his  labors  among  the  pearl-fishing 
l>opulation  of  the  coast,  from  c&pe  Comoriu  to  the  island  of  Manaar.  After  a  stay  of 
more  than  a  year  in  this  region  he  returned  to  Qoa,  and  with  a  fresh  staff  of  assistants 
visited  the  kingdom  of  Travaucore,  where^  in  tlie  space  of  a  single  month,  he  baptized 
10,000  natives. .  Passing  thence  to  Malacca,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  three  other 
Jesuit  missionaries,  sent  by  Ignatins  de  Loyola  in  compliance  with  Xavier's  earnest 
(solicitations,  and  having  achieved  great  Success  among  the  residents  of  the  coast,  he 
proceeded,  in  1546,  to  the  Banda  Islands,  to  Amboyna,  and  the  Moluccas.  In  nil 
these  places  his  success  was  extraordinary.  Having  thus  effected  a  first  establishmcni 
of  the  Gospel  in  many  places,  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  revisit  the  several 
scenes  of  his  preaching.  He  arrived  at  Malacca  in  1547,  and  thence  by  Manassar,  near 
cape  Comorin.  where  be  stayed  for  some  time,  he  passed  to  the  island  of  Cevlon,  where 
he  converted  the  king  of  Eandy,  with  maay  of  his  people.  In  May,  1548,  he  returned 
a  second  time  to  Qoa.  His  great  object  now  was  to  carry  out  a  project  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Japanese  empire,  which  bad  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  Japanese  of 
high  rank,  whom  he  had  attached  to  himself  at  MeJaccu,  and  who  accompanied  him 
to  Goa.  This  Japanese,  whom,  with  two  of  his  domestics,  he  converted  and  baptized, 
became  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  Through  his  aid,  Xavier  was  enabled  during  the 
voyage  to  acquire  so  much  of  the  Japanese  language  as  enabled  him  to  translate  into 
Japanese  and  explain  the  Apostles' creed;  and  although  his  success  in  the  first  island 
Avliich  he  visited  was  very  insignificant,  yet  at  Firando,  and  ^afterward  at  Miako,  his 
l^i-eaching  was  attended  with  extraordinary  fruit&  At  the  latter  place  he  had  failed 
fignnlly  upon  his  first  visit,  which  was  made  in  a  very  poor  and  humble  guise;  but 
having  returned  with  a  more  imposiAg  train,  and  under  circumstances  of  greater  out- 
ward distinction,  he  obtained  a  ready  and  favorable  hearing,  and  made  so  lasting  an 
Impression  that  the  mission  he  founded  continued  to  flourisli  for  above  100  years, 
until  the  final  expulsion  of  Christianity  from  the  Japanese  empire.  His  mission  to 
Japan  occnpled  about  two  anda  half  years;  and  in  Nov.,  1551,  he  sailed  from  Aman- 
criicht  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Goa  to  organize.a  mission  to  China.  Touching  at 
Halaoca  upon  his  voyage,  he  endeavored  to  concert  with  the  governor  an  enibassy,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  China,  under  cover  of  which  be  hoped  to  effect 
an  entrance  for  his  missionary  enterprise,  but  on  his  return  from  Goa  to  Malacca,  he 
found  a  new  governor,  who  was  opposed  to  anjy  such  attempt;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
iidopt  the  expedient  of  sailing  in  a  merchant-ship  to  the  island  of  Sancian,  near 
Macao,  which  was  at  that  time  the  trading  depot  of  the  Chinese  with  the  nurcliants  of 
Portugal.  From  Sancian,  Xavier,  having  procured  a  Chinese  interpreter,  hoped  to  induce 
one  of  the  native  merchants  to  land  him  secretly  on  the  coast;  but  in  this  hope  also  he  was 
baffled  by  the  fears  of  the  Portuguese,  who  dreaded  for  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
Chinese  anthorities  upon  this  infraction  of  tlic  law.  This  disappointment,  coupled  with 
the  privations  and  labors  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  and 
under  the  combined  weighi' of  meutal  depression  and  physical  sicknofis,  this  Christian 
liero  sunk  upon  the  very  threshold  of  what  he  had  looked  to  as  the  great  enterprise  of 
his  life,  in  the  Island  of  Sancian,  Dec.  22,  J552.  His  remnins  were  conveyed  to 
Malacca,  and  thence  with  great  solemnity  to  Goa,  Mur.  15,  1554.  Many  miracles, 
Httested  by  numerous  witnesses,  were  reported  of  Xavier  fn  almost  all  the  stages  of  his 
career.  Among  these  there  have  been  some  who  reckoned  the  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues.  The  evidence  of  these  miracles  was  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of  inquiry 
at  Itome;  and  many  miraoks  having  been  established  by  t^ic  ordinary  canonical  process, 
Xiivier  was  "beatified"  by  Paul  V.  m  1619,  and  " canonized"  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1628, 
his  festival  being  fixed  upj)n  Dec.  8,  His  only  literary  remains  are  a  collection  of 
letters,  in  5  books,  8vo  (Paris,, 1631),  and  a  Catechism,  with  some  abort  af^celic  treatises. 
His  Life,  by  P^e  Bout  ours,  was  translated  into  English  by  Dry  den.  Tliere  is  also  a 
r^tin  Life  by  Tur8ellino,(Bome.  1504);  iu  Italian  by  JBartoU  and  Maffei;  in  Ckrman  by 
De  Vos  (1877);  and  in  English  by  Venn  (1862)  and  Coleridge  (1878). 

ZEBEO,  an  armed  vessel  of  great  speed,  formerly  used  bv  the  Algorine  corsair^  It 
caiTicd  three  masts,  on  which  square  or  lateen  sails  could  be  set.  Tlie  bftv/  and  stem 
were  rcmiirkable  for  the  small  angle  they  made  with  the  water.  The  sidps  wore  low, 
and  the  upper  deck  of  greiU  convexity,  that  the  water  might  readily  flow  off  throutrh  the 
icippcrs.    As  this  rendered  them  inconvenient  for  walking  on,  gratings  r/erc  hiid  at 
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the  sides  of  tbe  deck,  to  avoid  tbe  convexity.  The  crev  walked  dzy  on  these  gratings, 
while  tiie  water  flowed  out  underneath.  Xebecs  carded  from  16  to  34  guns.  A  few 
of  these  vesseb— unarmed — still  sail  the  Mediterranean  as  carriers  of  perishable  goods. 

JWSUL  a  handsome  and  flonrisbin^  t.  in  Ohio,  aqd  important  railway  junction,  on 
the  Littl^  Ifiaini  river,  65  m.  n.e.  of  OiucinnaU,  the  center  of  a  rich  and  populous  agri- 
cultural district;  it  has  a  large  court-house,  jail.  8  newspaper^  several  churches,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  theological  seminary.    Pop.  70,  6,887. 

XENIA  (anU),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  €keene  co.,  Ohio,  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  Cioda- 
nati,  and  50  m.  &w.  of  Columbus,  on  tbe  Pittsburg,  Cincinnali,  and  St.  Louis- railroad; 
pop.  '80,  7,026.  The  princ^)al  buildings  are  tb?  city  hall,  court-house,  XJenla  college 
(Uethodist),  Wilberforce  university  (colored),  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary, 
dating  from  1794,  and  the  Ohio  soloien'  and  sailors'  orphans'  borne,  accommodating  TOO 
inmates.  Xenia  is  the  center  of  an  Important  country  tr^e,  and  there  are  manufacturfs 
of  ropes,  pumpa,  tools,  carria^.  furniture,  tin  and  glass  ware,  2  pork-packiog  estab- 
lishmcQts,  oil -mills,  and  marble  and  granite  worKs.  There  are  3  banks,  8  newspapers, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  6  public  schools,  and  1.5  churehes. 

XENIA,  in  ancient  Qreeoe  and  Rome,  the  gifts  given  by  tbe  ho^t  to  his  guests.  Mar- 
tial calls  tlie  18th  book  of  his  epigrams,  wliick  deals  witli  subjects  connected  with  this 
exercise  of  hospitality,  XenkL  lo  1797  Qoethe  and  Schlll^,  borrowing  ihjs  title,  pui>< 
lished  in  the  MuMnalmanaeh  some  400  epigrams,  in  criticism  of  litcra^  men  and  affairs 
The  work  excited  great  intensst  af  the  tinae.  Goethe's  later-published  Zahfn^  Xenien  con- 
tains criticism  of  a  much  milder  character. 

XEirOC&ILTEfl^  an  ancient  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Ohalcedon  8M  B.a,  and  died  314. 
At  an  earlv  age.  he  attached  iiimself  to  Plato,  and  in  course  of  time,  was  so  much 
esteemed  n>r  liis  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  high  moral  character,  that  he  was 
tjbiought  worthv  of  succeeding  Speusippus,  jPlato*s  successor,  in  the  presidency  af  the 
academy.  This  post  he  Ulled  most  creditably  for  25  years.  He  wrola  numerous 
treatises  upon  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  and  drew  with  unu8Ul^  precision  the 
boundaries  between  these  three  departments  of  philosQphy.  Of  these  works  merely  the 
titles  Imvebeen  preserved;  and  what  is  known  of  bis  doctrines  is  gathered  only  from 
notices  of  them  contained  in  various  authors.  He  introduced  into  the  academy,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before,  the  mvstic  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  nuaohers,  in  connection 
with  the  tdea9  of  Plato.  Zeus,  the  father,  ruling  in  heaven,  he  called  Unity,  as  being 
uneven  number  and  spirit;  the  world-soul,  which  operates  through  all  things  liable  to 
motion  and  change,  he  styled  Duality.  This  divine  world-soul  dweUsin  the  heavenly 
bodies,  tbe  Olympic  gods,  the  elements  of  nature,  and  also  in  terrestrial  demons,  whom 
he  regarded  as  intermediate  between  gods  and  men.  In  his  ethical  teaching,  he  aimed 
at  nmkiug  the  Platonic  doctrines  more  directly  applicable  to  ordinary  life  in  individual 
cases,  and  pitched  his  standard  of  excellence  very  high.  He  Md  that  virtue  is  in  itself 
valuable,  while  other  things  are  only  so  conditionally,  and  that  it  extended  to  thoughts 
as  well  as  actions.  He  was  himself  of  irreproachable  character,  of  a  well-balaoceil 
mind,  and  temperate  in  his  habits  without  cynicism.  His  conversion  of  the  youthful 
dubaucbee  Polemointo  an  earnest,  virtuous  man,  and  bis  disr^gatd  for  we^lfeii,  as  6]bu>wn 
by  his  refusal  of  the  offers  of  Philip  and  Alexander^  are  the  bat-known  incidents  in  hie 
Icji^g,  useful,  and  virtuous  career. 

UHOPHAns,  founder  of  the  Eleatio  school  of  phi^ophy,  was  b.  at  Colophon,  in 
A«ua  Minor,  about  530  b.c.,  or,  according  to  others,  about  «)  T^rs  eariier.  He  spent 
tlie  greater  part  of  a  life  which  was  prolonged  beyond  his  90th  vear,  in  banishment. 
He  passed  manv  years  in  Sicily,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Etsa  (whence  adi.  Eleatu), 
in  Lucania.  He  composed  many  poems,  historical,  didactic,  and  elegiac,  which  hav« 
all  perished,  except  a  few  fragpients.  He  emploved  his  poetry  as  the  instrument  for 
disaeminating  his  philosophical  tenets.  He  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  Eleatic  doc* 
ti-ine  of  the  oneness  of  the  universe;  and  recogni^sing  clearly  the  unity  and  perfection 
of  the  Peitv,  he  attacked  the  prevident  mythofogy  and  the  practice  of  attributing  to  the 
gpdhead  a  human  form  and  human  weaxnesses.  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  out  his 
logic  was  confused  and  contradictory.  While  he  held  the  existent  to  be  identical  with 
the  Deity,  and  regarded  it  as  tbe  basis  of  phenomena,  he  also  maintained  that  the  divine 
essence  was  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  moved  nor  unmoved:  not  finite,  for  then  it 
must  be  limited  by  another,  whereas  God  is  one;  nor,  on  tlie  other  hand,  infinite,  for 
only  non-biding  is  infinite,  as  having  neither  beginning;  middle,  nor  end.  The  distin- 
guishing tenet  of  Xenophanes  Is  his  monotheism;  and  as  a  philosophical  rhapsodist,  he 
sought  to  inculcate  it,  though  he  failed  to  express  it  In  a  clear  and  systematk:  maimer. 
Qis  q>ecttlation8  are  skeptical  in  their  tendencv,  and  appear  to  have  had  great  influence 
\ipon  succeeding  philosophers.  His  explanations  of  physical  phenomena  were  cmde; 
but  one  Lb  recorded  in  which  he  has  anticipated  modem  geology.  Srom  the  shells  and 
•  rna^ine  petrifactions  found  on  mountains  and  in  quarries,  ho  inferred  that  the  surface  of 
tlte  earth  had  risen  gradually  out  of  the  5iea.  In  uA  18th  c!,  Voltaire  coifid  give  no  bet- 
ter explanation  of  the  fact  of  sea-shctls  being  found  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  than  the 
supposition  that  they  were  the  scallop-shells  dropped  by  pilgtims  Journeying  to  and 
from  the  shrine  of  £t.  James.  r  -  i 
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XZVOPHOH,  celebrated  as  a  general,  liigtorian,  and  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Atheur. 
445  B.C.  At  an  early  nge,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  is  said  to  have  been  savcjtl 
frona  death  by  that  philosoplier  at  the  battle  of  Delium.  At  the  see  of  40  or  there- 
abouts, he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  elder  brother,  Arta- 
xerzes  Mneinon,  king  of  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Cuiiaxa,  and  the  treacherous  mas- 
saere  of  the  Greek  senerals,  Xenophon  played  an  important  part  in  tlie  adventurous 
retreat  known  in  hfatory  as  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand ;  and  it  was  his  courage 
and  conduct  that  contributed  mainly  to  its  success.  After  having  returned  to  Asia 
Kinor,  Xenopbon  led  a  portion  of  his  forces  upon  a  pillaging  expeaition,  and  amassed 
wealth  enou^  to  enable  him  to  live  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Before  retiring, 
he  served  under  Agesiluus,  the  Spartan  general,  against  the  Persians;  and  at  Coronca 
fought  against  his  own  countrymen.  Sentence  of  banishment  had  been  previously 
pas^  upon  him  at  Athens,  probably  for  his  share  in  the  Cyrean  expedition.  His  syni- 
I>athie8  were  entirely  Spartan.  He  soon  afterward  settled  at  Scilliis,  a  small  town  near 
Olyrapia,  in  EUs,  under  Spartan  protection,  where  he  lived  upward  of  twenty  years, 
occupying  himself  with  hunting,  agriculture,  and  writing.  He  is  not  mentioned  as 
having  ever  returned  to  Athens,  though  his  sentence  of  banishment  was  repealed,  and 
his  Iwo  sona  were  in  the  Athenian  division  which  aided' the  Spartans  at  Mantlnea.  At 
last,  Xenophon  was  driven  from  his  retreat  at  Soil  1  us  by  the  Eleans,  and  took  refuge  in 
Corinth,  where  he  probably  died,  859  B.C.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  to  Judge  by 
tlieir  titles  and  number,  all  extent.  His  style  is  simple,  elegant,  but  rather  monotonous 
and  deficient  in  vigor.  As  a  philosopher,  he  holds  no  very  high  rank.  He  possessed 
excellent  practical  talents,  was  a  humane,  sensible,  religious  man,  but  seems  to  have  had 
neither  genius  nor  taste  for  speculative  philosophy.  His  principal  works  are  the  Anabasis, 
or  narrative  of  Cyrus's  expedition  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand;  a  history  of 
Greece  in  continuation  of  Thucydides;  the  Cyropcsdia,  or  education  of  Cjrrus  the  elder 
— a  sort  of  political  romance,  in  which  Cyrus  is  drawn  as  the  model  of  a  wise  and  good 
ruler.  In  the  latter  work,  Xenophon  clearly  shows  his  preference  of  a  well-regulated 
monarchy  to  the  democracy  of  his  native  country.  He  wrote  besides  the  reminiscences 
(Ifemarahilui)  of  Socrates,  a  series  of  dialogues  intended  to  refute  the  charges  upon 
which  that  philosopher  was  executed ;  also  treatises  on  hunting,  on  the  horse,  the  rev- 
enues of  Athens,  and  domestic  economy. 

XEBBft-DX-LA-TBOVTS  SA,  or  JEBEZ-PE-LA-FBOVTSAA,  an  important  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  and  14  m.  directly  n.e.  by  n.  from  Caqk,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalete,  and  on  the  railway  between  Cadhs  aiui  Seville.  The  houses  art. 
generally  well  built,  and  the  streets  and  squares  clean,  spacious,  well  paved,  and  wei;^ 
lighted.  The  wealthy  wine-merchants  mostly  reside  in,  the  suburbs.  Xeres-de-la- 
Frontera  is  an  ancient  town  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Asia  Begia  CcBsariana  of  the 
Romans.  Xeies^-la^FroiAera  has  manufactures  of  woolea  cloth  and  leather,  and  a 
considerable  trade  In  com;  but  all  these  are  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  its 
wine  trade.  Sherry  derives  its  name  from  Xeres-de-la-Frouter&  Some  of  its  bodegas, 
or  wine^tores,  are  of  vast  dimensions.  They  are  not  wine  vaults,  but  stores  erected 
above  ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  wine  of  Xeres-de-la-Frontera  is  exported  to 
England;  and  some  of  the  principal  wine-merchants  are  of  French  and  Scottl^sh  extrac- 
tion.   Pop.  about  50,000. 

ZXBSS^DE  LOB-GABALLE'SOS.  or  JSEBZ-DB-LOMABALLXBOe  (ano.  Smvris\  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  and  40  m.  s.  from  Badajoe.  Xeres-de-los-CabaJ- 
leros  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  partlysurrounded  by  a  Moorish  walL  The  ecclesiastical 
edffices  are  remarkably  numerous.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen  cloth. 
Among  the  chief  articles  of  trade,  besides  the  produce  of  the  nuuiufactures^  lire  pigs  and 
fruit.     Pop.  about  0,000. 

XEBZB8  I.  rtbe  name  is  perhaps  akin,  to  Sanskrit  kska^ra,  king),  king  of  Persia,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Darius  and  his  second  wife  Atossa,  and  was  appointed  successor  by  hie 
father,  in  preference  to  Artabazanes,  his  eldest  son*by  his  first  wife,  whose  children 
were  all  born  before  Darius  became  king.  DnHus  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
84'3  B.C.,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  third  expedition  against  Greece. 
Xerxes,  after  halving  subdued  the  rebellious  Egyptians,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Acluemenes  governor^  gave  his  wliole  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  preparations 
begun  by  his  fatlier,  which  occupied  nearly  four  years.    Immense  hordes  of  men  were 

fitherea  together  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire,  ftom  the  stepijes  of  Central 
6ia»  from  the  hanks  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  from  the  interior  of  Africa; 
an  enormous  fleet  was  furnished  by  the  Phenicians  and  other  maritime  nations  subject 
to  Persia;  stores  of  provisions  sumoient  to  support  the  immense  army  were  collected  at 
different  points  along  the  intended  route  of  march:  A  bridge  of  boats,  an  English  mile 
in  length,  under  the  superintendence  of  Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  was  built  across  the 
He]t(?^>oin«  The  brfedtfo,  bow^vser^  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  on  which  (according  to 
the  Greek  historians),  Xerxes  ordered  the  heads  of  the  engineers  to  be  cut  off,  and 
uTaa  so  enraged  at  tiie  rebellious  and  disrespectful  sea,  that  he  ordered  800  lashes  to  l)e 
administered  to  it,  and  a  set  of  fetters  to  be  cast  into  it.  Another  bridee.  consisting  of 
a  double  line  of  boats,  was  built;  and  a  canal  was  cut  tlirough  mount  AUios,  at  the  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Acte  in  Macedonia,  on  which  the  dect  of  Mardonius  had  been 
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wrecked  iM  492  B.c.  The  preparations  were  compleled  in  481  B.C.,  and  in  tlie  autumn 
of  tbut  year,  XoK^as  arrived  at  Sardia,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring  of  ilie  fol- 
lowing year,  the  vast  aseemblage  began  to  march  toward  the  IleUesponi;  and,  iu cording 
to  Herodotus,  it  took  seven  days  and  nights  to  march  across  Uic  bridge.  AT lur  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  the  march  was  continued  along  the  Thracian  coast  loward  Dori^us  on 
the  Hebrus,  where  a  lialt  was  made  on  a  lar^e  plain,  and  the  aimy  numbered.  The 
ftuet  drew  up  near  to  Doriscus.  According  \o  Herodotus,  the  whole  number  of  flgUling- 
nien,  military  and  naval,  amounted  to  nearly  2,500,000,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  1207 
ships  of  war,  besides  3,000  smaller  vessels.  These  uumbera  were  considerably  increased 
during  the  march  between  Doriscus  and  Thermopylae  by  the  Thracians.  Macedonians, 
Magncslaus.  and  other  nations  through  whose  territories  Xerxes  passed  on  his  way  to 
(Jix^ece.  Herodotus  supposes  tbat  the  number  of  camp-followers,  exclusive  of  eunuchs 
Mid  women,  would  amount  to  more  than  that  of  the  oghting-men;  so  that,  according  to 
him.  tlio  whole  number  of  people  assembled  on  this  occasion  would  be  considerably  over 
C.000,000,  a  number  greater  than  the  entire  population  of  Ireland.  This  num\)er  is 
(loubiless  greatly  exaggerated;  still,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
greatetit  multitudes  ever  brought  together  for  any  purpose  under  the  sun.  Grote,  \a  Lo 
(jiscredits  the  immense  numbers  given  by  Herodotus,  nevertheless  says:  "We  may  well 
believe  Uiat  the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  rrealer  than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient 
limes,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history."  This  immense  force  moved  on  with- 
out resistance  tnrough  submissive  nations  till  it  reached  Thermopylse  (q. v.). where  It  wns 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  army  of  Leonidas  (q.v.).  Although  the  Greeks  were  entirely 
defeated  and  slain,  it  was  not  without  heavy  loss  to  the  rersians.  On  the  same  day, 
«nd  on  the  third  day  after,  the  Persian  fleet,  wiiich  had  previously  suffered  severely 
from  a  storm,  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  bv  the  Greeks  off  Cape  ArtemLbium  in 
EubcBa.  Xerxes  continued  his  march  on  to  Athens  through  Fhocis,  which  he  laid 
w  aste,  and  Beotia,  whose  inhabitants  joined  him,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Plai^a 
and  Thespia.  which  cities  he  burned.  A  detachntent  which  he  sent  to  attack  Delphi  met 
with  a  signal  defeat.  When  Xerxes  arrived  at  Athens  (In  the  summer  of  480,  three 
inouihs  after  crossing  the  HelU^)or.t),  he  found  the  city  deserted,  the  Athenians  having 
pent  their  families  to  Troezen,  Jcfgina,  and  Salamis.  Athens  was  destroyed.  Mean  time 
the  two  fleets  had  sailed  round  from  EulxKa  and. taken  up  their  positions  in  the  narrow 
sdalt  between  Salnmis  and  the  Attic  const,  where  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis 
look  place  (Sept.,  480  B.C.).  Bee  Salamis.  Xerxes  witnessed  the  fight  from  a  lofty 
ihrone  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  mount  .^galcus, 

*•  The  rocky  brow 
"Which  lookB  o'er  sea-born  balamls." 

Xerxes  was  apparently  c6nfounded  at  the  unexpected  and  inglorious  result  of  all  his 
mighty  preparations  for  the  overwhelming  of  Greece,  and,  becoming  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  fled,  under  an  escort  of  60,000  men,  w  ith  all  haste  toward  the  Helles- 
pont, which  he  reached  in  45  days.  The  bridge  of  boats  having  been  again  destroyed 
liy  a  storm,  he  crossed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast  in  a  vessel.  Mardonius  was  left  'with 
800,000  men  to  carry  on  operations  in  Greece.  In  479  B.C.,  the  Greeks  defeated  Mar- 
donius in  the  famous  battle  of  Platsea  (q.v.),  and  on  the  same  day  gained  another  victory 
over  tlie  Persians  at  Mycale  Id  Ionia.  I^ezt  year  (478  B.C.).  the  Persians  lost  their  las4 
I)09session  In  Europe  by  the  capture  of  Sestoa  on  the  Hellespont.  The  war  was  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years  longer,  thougfa  the  strui^le  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Little 
more  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Aerxes,  except  that,  in  465  B.C.,  he  was 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artaxerxes.  From  all  that  is  known  of  Xerxes,  he  appears  to  have  been  utterly 
ignoble  in  character,  vain-glorious,  licentious,  cruel,  cowanlly— the  very  beauuUal,  in 
short,  of  the  worst  kind  of  eastern  potentate.  His  history  would  be  scarcely  worth 
recording  were  it  not  for  his  connection  with  Greek  history.    His  famous  invasion  was 


XIME'NES  DE  QTJE9  A 'D  A,  GoKZAlo,  1500-79;  b.  Spain;  crt  me  to  South  America; 
was  a  judge  in  Sant*  ittarta  in  1685.  Soon  afterward  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Chibdia  Indians,  and  at  fhe  head  of  800  men,  after  great  hardsliips,  captured  the  cities 
of  Iraca  and  Tunja  in  New  Granada,  found  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  and  broke  the 
power  of  the  CHiibchas.  He  founded  tlie  city  of  Bogota  in  1588,  visited  Spain  the  next 
year,  and  received  the  title  of  marshal,  ana  on  his  return  to  South  America  went  in 
search  of  El  Dorado.    In  1573  he  foilnded  Santa  Agucda. 

XIMEKES,  Pranctb  de  CisimtfoB,  by  which  latter  name  he  to  commonly  caHcd  m 
Spain,  the  well-known  statesman,*  archbishop,  and  cardinal,  was  born  of  a  humble 
family  at  Torrclagnna,  in  Castile,  in  1437.  He  wna  educated  at  Alcaic  de  Hennres,  S«Ia- 
maii'  M,  .'.ad  finally  Rome,  where  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  provlsifVnal  or  profipcctiv* 
nomination  to  a  prebend  in  the  tiathedral  of  Toledo.  The  archbishop,  refiwtine  tbs 
papal  claim  of  "  provisor,"  h?fused  to  admit  Ximcnes;  and  on  his  per»stine  in  his  claim. 
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put  III m  in  prison,  where  he  was  detaiue^l  for  a  long  period.  On  his  rcleofio;  he  w&^ 
uaiuol  vicur-geueral  of  cardinal  Mendoza  at  Sigucn^a;  but  he  gave  up.  this  prefcrmeut, 
and  entered  tlie  Franciscan  order  in  1482.  His  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  led 
the  queen,  Isabella,  to  choose  him,  in  1492,  for  her  confessor;  and  three  years  afterward, 
to  name  him  archbishop  of  Toledo — a  dignity  which  he  refused  to  accept  until  he 
received  an  express  command  from  the  pope.  Having  yielded  in  the  end,  he  coutiDuet! 
as  archbishop  the  life  of  mortification  and  austerity  which  he  had  practised  in  his  mon- 
astery;  and  he  applied  to  purposes  of  religion,  charity,  and  public  utilitj'^  the  whole  of 
the  princely  revenues  of  his  see.  As  contessor  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen, 
Ximenes,  dturini"  the  lifetime  of  Isabella,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  Spanish  affairs;  and 
on  her  death  in  1504  he  held  the  balance  between  the  parties  of  Ferdinand  and  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  husband  of  Joanna,  the  heiress  of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Philip  in 
l.^^OO,  Ximenes  was  appointed  regent,  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  Joanna  and 
the  absence  of  Ferdinand,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Icingdom  through  a  most 
critical  time  with  consummate  skill  an  1  success.  In  15<»7  lie  was  created  cardinal;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  organized,  at  his  own  expense,  and  himself  accompanied  as 
commander,  the  celebrated  expedition,  consisting  of  10,0(>0  foot  and  4,000  horse,  for  the 
conquest  of  Oran.  on  the  African  coast.  Ferdinand  died  in  Jan.,  1516,  and  on  his 
deathbed  nltmed  Ximenes  regent  of  Spain  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  Charles;  and 
altliough  the  grandees  had  organized  an  opposition  as  well  to  himself  as  to  the  royal 
authority,  Ximenes,  by  his  prompt  and  able  dispositions,  overawed  them  into  submis- 
sion ;  and  subsequently,  by  the  same  exercise  of  vigor  and  determination,  quelled  the 
incipient  revolt  of  Navarre.  In  order  to  the  better  consolidation  of  the  roval  authority 
in  Spain,  Ximenes  urged  very  strongly  the  speedy  visit  of  Charles,  who  still  lingered  in 
his  Flemish  principality;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half  that  tSe 
king  decided  on  his  journey;  and  meanwhile  the  enemies  of  Ximenes  had  so  worked 
upon  his  jealousy  and  pride,  that  he  took  the  ungracious  and  ungrateful  course  of  dis- 
missing his  faithful,  but,  as  he  feared,  too  powerful  servant.  Ximenes  bad  set  out  to 
meet  the  king,  and  although  laboring  under  great  infirmities,  continned  to  prosecute  his 
journey,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  at  Branguillas,  near  Aranda  dc  Duero, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  6,  1517. 

As  a  statesman  and  administrator,  the  reputation  of  cardinal  Ximenes  is  deservedly 
of  the  very  highest.  The  social  and  politiC}il  revolution^  which  he  effecte<l  in  breaking 
down  the  feudal  power  of  the  nobles  has  often  been  compared  with  the  analogous 
change  wrought  in  France  by  Richelieu.  But  the  revolution  of  Ximenes  was,  at  least 
in  its  results,  rather  in  the  interest  of  the  people  than,  like  that  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  of 
the  crown;  and  while  it  freed  the  sovereign  from  the  unworthy  position  of  dependence 
on  the  nobilitv,  it  established  the  municipalities  and  the  communal  representatives  in  the 
enjoyment  or  certain  well-defined  and  undoubtedly  substantial  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. His  munificence  as  a  patron  of  religion,  of  letters,  and  of  art,  has  been  the  theme 
of  praise  in  every  history  of  his  time.  The  university  of  Alcal&  de  Henares,  which  he 
planned,  organized,  erected,  and  endowed,  was  a  marvel  of  enlightened  munificence  in 
such  an  age,  and  may  compare  advantageously  with  even  the  most  princely  foundations 
of  the  most  enlightened  times.  His  Complutensian  Polyglot  (q.  v.),  besides  being  the  first 
of  its  class,  was,  considering  the  resources  of  the  period,  perhaps  the  grandest  in  con- 
ception among  the  projects  of  its  own  order;  and  the  perseverance  with  which,  during 
the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  devoted  to  Its  preparation,  he*  watched  and  directed  its 
progress,  is  an  evidence  that  it  originated  from  a  genuine  love  of  sacred  learning,  rather 
than  a  passing  impulse  of  literary  enthusiasm.  The  cost  of  this  gigantic  undertakin)r 
amounted,  on  the  whole,  to  80,000  ducats.  His  expenditure  on  churches,  hospitals, 
schools,  convents,  and  other  works  of  religion  and  benevolence,  was  on  a  scale  of  corre- 
sponding munificence.  lie  maintained  thirty  poor  persons  daily  at  his  own  cost,  and  he 
regularly  set  apart  one  half  of  his  income  to  the  uses  of  charity.— See  Hefele's  Ber  Car- 
dinal  Ximenes  und  die  kirehlichen  Zmtdnde  Spaniens  (TUbingeO)  1851);  Prescott*s  FsnU- 
nand  and  Isabella. 

XORULLA.    See  Jobxjula,  ante.  ! 

XYLOG'RAPHT.    Bee  Wood  Engraving,  ante, 

XYLOI'DIN  is  a  substance  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  when  water  is  freely  added  to  a  solution  of  starch  in 
cold  nitric  acid.  Its  composition  is  not  determined'  with  positive  certainty,  but  it  is 
probably  starch,  C19H10O10,  in  which  either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NO4.  According  to  prof. 
Miller,  there  is  a  substitution  of  two  atoms,  so  that  the  formula  representing  xyloidin  is 
Cnn8(N04)90ia  It  explodes  when  sharply  struck,  and  bnrns  with  violence  at  856^ 
By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  it  is  again  converted  into  starch. 

XYLOL  (Gr.  rplon,  wood)  is  an  oily  aromatic  fluid  with  a  strong  refractive  power, 
and  boiling  at  about  263'.  Its  composition  is  represented  bv  the  formula  CieHior  and 
it  is  regarded  as  the  hydride  of  a  non-isolated  radical,  CxbII.,  to  which  the  name  scjflyl 
is  given.  Xylol,  mixed  with  toluol,  cumol,  and  cymol,  is  found  among  the  oils  which 
arc  .separated  from  crude  wood-spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  oiaitized  bv  OoOQ  Ic 
U.  K.  XV.— 28  o 
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hese  clubs  have  been  founded  since  1840.    Yachling  is 

ies  and  in  the  BHtish  possessions,  the  United  States  rank* 

land  in  the  number  and  importance  of  her  yacht  clubs 

orlc  vacht  club);  and  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Aus- 

ssia  have  similar  associations* 

construction  of  yachts  have  fluctuated  greatly,  from 

I  tonnage,  and  clumsy  build  of  the  early  yachts  of  tlie 

Einvas  area,  larger  size,  and  long  narrow  build  of  the 

fccht  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  built  with  a 

I  about  20  years  a^o  this  style  was  supplanted  by 

irn,  a  raking  (slanting  upward  and  backward)  stern- 

ouble  of  that  forward,  great  fineness  of  the  water- 

js.    The  effect  of  these  changes  was  a  great  increase 

'tain  defects:  one  of  which  was  that  the  diminished 

buoyancy,  and  the  yachts  consequently  were  more 

1 1851  the  hollow  manner  in  which  the  crack  yachts 

e  beaten  by  the  vacht  Am^ea  of  the  New  York 

id  builders  that  they  had  still  much  to  learn  in  the: 

exceptions,  tliey  wisely  took  the  lesson.     The 

>mpftTatively  little  depth  inside,  an  upright  stem- 

e  water-lines,  and  (tlie  most  remnrkiihie  feature) 

ft  the  center.    With  the  ei^ception  of  the  great. 

,  all  the  other  characteristic  points  of  the  Ameri- 

if  yachts  ia  this  coutitry ;  the  diUci^nce  between 

bed;  and  the  resuH  of  these  changes  has  shown 

yachts  are  wood,  iron,  and  stee.;  wood  alone, 
eel  alone,  being  the  various  ways  in  vrliich  the 
wood,  or  of  wood  and  iron,  are  generally  cop- 
the  smoothi«e88  of  surface  essential  to  speed, 
lative  length,  breadth,  depth,  etc.,  are  treated 
nulus  is  given  to  improvefflents  in  consti-uc- 
Tered  for  competition  by  the  various  yacht 
100,  besides  cups.    These  small,  but  power- 
Is  have  traversed  ever^  sea  on  the  globe; 
Mediterranean ;  a  few  visit  America  and  the 
o  have  circumnavigated  the  globe.    Some 
.s  are  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
that  of  the  SylHe,  205  tons,  from  Halifax 
nka,  and  Vividt  25  tons  each,  from  £ng- 
icht-race  from  New  York  to  Cowes,  in 
I,  206  tons,  after  a  voyage  of  14  days. 
of  their  rig,  into  cutters  (q.v.),  fore-aud- 
^is  (q.v.).    The  tonnage  of  these  vessels 
Britain,  the  average  tonnase  being  80  to 
(tingly  common,  their  independence  of 
emd  A&ert  and  the  Fairp,  both  belong- 


Iftateawas  founded  in  New  York  in 

1  near  Hoboken ;  a||d  in  the  same  year 

846  the  first  race  was  contested  be^ 

Stevens,  the  commodore  of  the  club, 

Perkins;  the  course  being  26  m.  to 

indy  Hook.     The  race  was  won  by 

belonging  to  the  New  York  yacht 

y,  and  changed  English  views  as  to 

-eceding  article).     In  1800  the  Ben- 

•  Cowes  for  a  pui-se  of  1*0,000.  The 

In  1870  Mr.  James  Aahbury,  a 

to  this  ^ouBtiy.     In  the  voyage 

^ss  by  one  hour  only.    In  the  race 

CamMa  was  beaten  by  the  sloop 

•lal  time,  the  course  being  from 

•ndy  Hook  light-ship  and  return, 

tfie  C&wntei* trf  IhtfferinXo New 

i  unsuccessful.    There  are  now 

largest,  besides  the  New  York 

the  Hudson  River  clubs.     In 

'n  New  York  harbor.     There 

'le  different  classes  were  the         * 

the  G,  B.  Deane,  4  h.  26  m. 
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YAKI'MA,  a  co.  in  s.  Washington  territory;  about  4,800  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  2,811— 
2,458  of  American  birth.     Co.  seat,  Takima. 

TAXSEA  is,  in  later  Hindu  mythology,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  demigods,  who 
especially  attend  on  Kuvcra,  the  god  of  riches,  and  are  employed  in  the  care  of  his  gar- 
den and  treasures.  According  to  the  Yishn'ti-Pur&n'a,  they  were  produced  by  the  god 
Brahman,  as  beings  emaciate  with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspect,  and  with  long  beards;  but 
Brahmanic  poetry  p;enerally  represents  them  as  inoffensive,  and  in  the  Meghadtita  of 
K&Ud^a(q.v.),  it  is  a  YaKsha  banished  from  his  wife  who  utters  the  most  poetical 
thoughts,  and  is  capable  of  the  teuderest  feelincs.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  contrary, 
describe  them  in  some  of  their  legends  as  cruel  demons,  who  feast  on  ^rpeuts  and 
human  corpses,  and  when  filled  with  the  fiesh  they  have  devoured,  indulge  in  fierce  com- 
bats; but  in  others,  again,  as  beings  who  also  delight  in  dances,  songs,  and  amusements^ 
aud  sometimes  even  enter  the  paths  that  lead  to  nirtdn'a.  In  Buddhist  legends,  they  also 
possess  the  power  of  raising  storms,  and,  altogether  occupy  a  far  more  prominent  position 
than  is  allowed  ihem  in  the  Bralinianic  pantheon.— fc»ee  E.  Bumouf.  Introductwn  d 
VUiistoire  du  Buddhisme  Indten  (Paris,  1844);  the  same  author's  translation  of  Le  JMug  de 
la  Bonns  Loi  (Paris,  1852);  and  Spence  Hanry*8  Manual  of  Buddlusm  (Lond.ly68).~ 
The  Yakshas  of  the  Brahmanic  mythology  have  wives,  Yakshls,  who  sometimes  appear 
in  tiie  train  of  Umfi  (q.v.)- 

TAKUT8K.     See  Jakutbk. 

YALABU8HA,  aco.  in  n.  Mississippi;  about  475  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,66»— 15,485 
of  American  birth— 8,118  colored.    Co.  seat,  Coffeeville. 

YALE,  ELinu,  1648-1721 ;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  when  ten  years  old  was  taken  to 
England  by  his  father,  and  never  returned  to  America.  From  1687-93  he  was  governor 
of  fort  St.  George,  Madras;  and  later,  governor  of  the  East  India  company.  He  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society.  Yale  college  received  his  name  in  the  charter  of 
1745.  Previously  the  building  had  been  called  by  the  name.  Uis  gifts  to  the  instiiutiou 
amoimted  to  about  £500  in  money  and  many  books. 

TALE  COLUIOE,  an  institution  of  learning  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  founded  in  1700  as 
the  collegiate  school  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  under  the  trusteeship  of  .the  ten 
principal  ministers  of  the  colony,  who  each  contributed  a  gift  of  books.  It  was  first 
eslablished  at  Savbrook,  aud  in  1716  removed  to  New  Haven.  Among  its  early  patrons 
were  governor  Yale,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  bishop  Berkeley.  Of  its  four  faculties, 
the  medical  was  organized  in  1812,  the  theological  in  1822,  the  legal  in  1824,  and  ^le 
philosophical  in  1847.  Its  government  consists  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state,  six  fellows,  its  president  and  ten  ministers.  The  library  has  about  80,000 
volumes.  There  is  a  geolo.sical  aud  mineralogical  cabinet  of  80,000  specimens,  and  the 
college  has  the  historical  pictures  and  portraits  of  Trumbull.  It  has  100  instructors  aud 
about  1000  students,  and  has  had  about  10,000  graduates. 

YALB  COLLEGE («n<«)  received  its  first  charter  in  1701  from  the  colonial  assembly, 
and  in  the  succeedini;  year  l^athaniel  Chauncoy  received  the  first  degree  granted.  The 
sessions  were  l*eld  in  that  part  of  Killingworth  now  known  ns  Clinton  until  1707,  Abram 
Pierson  being  the  first  rector  of  the  collocate  school.  The  removal  to  New  Haven  took 
place  in  1716.  and  valuable  gifts  from  Elihu  Yale  (q.v.)  led  the  trustees  to  wdl  the  first 
collci^e  building  by  his  name.  The  title  Yale  college  was  formally  adopted  in  the 
charier  of  1745.  In  this  the  provision  was  retained  that  the  ten  ministers  who  founded 
the  institution  and  their  successors,  perpetually,  should  be  the  trustees  of  the  college.  In 
1793  the  governor  and  lieiit. -governor  of  Connecticut  and  the  six  senior  state  senators 
were  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  corporation.  In  1871  the  charter  was  so  chanced  as 
to  substitute  for  the  state  senators  six  graduates  of  the  college,  one  being  electea  each 
year  by  graduates  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
rectors  and  presidents:  Abram  Pierson,  1701-7;  Timoiliy  Cutler,  1719-22;  Elisha  Will- 
jijims,  1726-89;  Thomas  Clapp.  1789-66;  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766-77;  Ezra  Stiles, 
'1777-95:  Timothy  Dwight,  1795-1817;  Jeremiah  Day,  1817-46;  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 
1846-71 ;  Noah  Porter,  1871  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  earlier  donore  besides  gov. 
Yale  were  bfshop  Berkeley  and  James  Fitch.  The  total  number  of  recipients  of  degrees 
of  various  grades  is  now  a  little  over  12,000.  The  buildings  of  the  academical  depart- 
ment occupy  one  of  the  squares  in  which  New  Haven  was  originally  laid  out,  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Back  of  the  beautiful  college  green,  with  its  noted  elms,  stands  the 
line  of  old  brick  buildings,  seven  in  number.  The  first  brick  dormitory  was  erected  in 
1752.  The  more  modern  buildings  stand  on  the  part  of  the  square  adjoining  the  street, 
tiic  design 'being  to  form  in  time  an  inclosed  quadrangle.  The  finest  dormitories  are 
Farnanf  and  Durfce  halls.  Between  the  two  stands  the  new  Battell  chapel,  completed 
in  1,H75.  On  the  opposite  corner  stands  the  alumni  hall,  and  near  it  the  large  and  fire- 
proof library  building.  In  1880  the  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  instructors 
in  all  departments  was  105.  There  were  in  all  1087  students,  of  whom  612  belonged  to 
the  undergraduate  academical  department.  Examinations  are  held  for  admission  to  this 
department  in  Chicago  aud  Cincinnati       '  summer,  as  well  as  at  New  Haven.    In  the 
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last  two  yean  of  the  couno  the  branches  of  study  pursued  are,  in  great  fuut,  opfimul. 
Over  $12,000  in  applied  yearly  to  the  aid  of  students  requiring  pecuniar}'  assiatanoe. 
Tiiere  are  three  fellowships,  yielding  about  |G00  each,  and  open  to  recent  graduaUit;  also 
several  scholarships  and  many  lesser  premiums  and  prizes,  that  most  coveted  beu)g  Uie 
Dc  Forest  prize  medal,  awarded  "to  ihat  scholar  of  ihe  senior  class  who  shall  write  and 
pronounce  an  English  oration  in  the  best  manner."  The  largest  class  graduated  from 
the  department  is  that  of  1879,  containing  \81  members.  The  college  librai7  proper  bns 
nearly  100,000  rolumes,  besides  a  veiy  large  numl)er  of  unbound  pamphlets.  There  is 
also  a  library  of  over  20,000  volumes  of  mjscfllaneous  literature,  known  as  the  Linonisin 
and  Brothers  library,  from  the  two  societies  by  which  it  was  founded.  The  libraries  of, 
the  professional  schools  number  about  18,500  volumes.  The  Sheffield  acientiflc  school, 
occupying  buildings  a  sliort  distance  from  the  main  college,  had  in  1860, 190  students 
and  26  members  of  the  governing  board  and  instructors.  It  grants  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  civil  and  dynamic  engineer,  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  school  was 
ergnnized  m  1840  as  a  scrbool  of  applied  chemistry ;  in  1860  large  donations  were  received 
from  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  of  New  Haven;  and  in  1868  the  Connecticut  legislature  gave  to 
It  the  proceeds  (about  $8,000  annually)  of  the  national  grant  of  1868,  *'  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  The  course  of  study  for  the  PH.B,  degree  is  three 
years.  Piof.  George  J.  Brush  is  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the  governing  board. 
Tlie  tlieoiogical  department  occupies  two  large  halls  on  Elm  street,  opposite  the  Bjittell 
ehapel.  The  two  wings  are  connected  by  the  Marquand  chapel,  a  small  but  elegant 
building.  It  was  founded  as  a  Congregational  school  in  1822.  The  course  is  three  years. 
By  private  and  church  donations  the  students  are  provided  with  furnished  rooms  rent 
free.  In  1880  there  were  93  students.  The  president  of  the  college  is  also  president  of 
the  theological  department.  Other  well-known  members  of  the  faculty  are  rev.  Leonard 
Bncon,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  rev,  George  P.  Fisher,  d.d..  ll.d.,  and  rev.  GeorgeE.  Day.  d.d.  The 
school  has  a  reference  library  of  2,000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  library  of  church  music 
presented  by  the  family  of  the  late  Lowell  Mason.  The  law  school  l)ecame  a  dcpartmi>nt 
of  the  college  in  1822.  and  now  occupies  rooms  in  the  county  courthouse.  It  had,  in 
1880,  64  students  and  H  members  of  faculty  and  instructors.  Francis  Way  land.  il-D., 
is  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  degree  of  ll.b.  is  given  after  a  two  years*  course  of  siudy, 
find  that  of  m.l.  after  one,  and  d.c.l.  after  two  years*  subsequent  study.  The  law 
library,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  has  over  8,000  volumes,  and  was  esulK 
lished  by  ex -gov.  James  E.  English  in  1878.  The  medical  school  was  founded  in  1813. 
Rud  in  1814  received  gi*ants  of  money  from  the  state.  The  number  of  instructors  (1880) 
was  18;  of  students,  26.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Lindsley  is  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  full  course 
Is  three  years,  but  residence  for  that  time  is  not  required.  The  school  of  the  fine  artt 
occupies  one  of  the  finest  college  buildings,  situated  in  the  general  college  grounds. 
This  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Augustus  R.  Street  of  New  Haven.  Instruction  is  given  in 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Prof.  John  F.  Weir  is  director  of  tlie 
school.  Women  are  aamitted  to  the  course.  The  gallery  of  the  ccrflege  includes  the 
James  collection  of  Italian  works,  the  Trumbull  gallery,  and  other  pictures,  statues. 
casts,  and  marbles.  Besides  the  departments  mentioned  Yale  furnishes  many  cooraes  of 
post-graduate  study  in  various  directions,  which  may  be  pursued  vith  or  without  the 
intention  of  applying  for  the  fb.d.  and  m.a.  degrees.  In  1866  the  late  George  Peabody 
of  London  gave  to  a  board  of  trustees  the  sum  of  $160,000  to  found  a  museum  of  natursl 
history  in  connection  with  Yule  college.  From  tins  fund  and  its  aocumulfitioiis  was 
erected  the  first  wing  of  the  Peabody  museum  at  an  expense  of  $176,000.  This  wing  is 
kseif  the  largest  and,  for  its  purpose,  the  best  of  the  college  buildings.  Part  of  the  fimd 
still  renuins.  and  when  it  has  sufficiently  accumulated  the  building  will  be  oamideled. 
The  collections  arc  open  to  the  pulilic.  A  most  interestinff  and  complete  aooeunt  of  the 
piatcrial  and  intellectual  history  of  the  college  may  be  K>und  in  The  Taie  Book,  pub- 
lished in  1878  in  two  laige  quarto  vols,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Oa  of  Kew  York. 

YAM.  DoMorea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  dio9toTiQe69,  distingnished  bv 
an  inferior  ovary  and  membranous  winged  fruit.  The  species  are  mostly  tropical, 
natives  of  the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  etc.  They  have  tuberous  roots  and  berbaci-ous 
twinim^  stems.  The  great  fleshy  roots  of  some  of  them  are  very  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  in  the  same  way  that  potatoes  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  They  conlaiu 
flfinch  starch,  and  generally  liecome  somewhat  mealy  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  when 
lioiled.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all ;  the  roots  of  D.  triphyUa,  D.  dmrnonum, 
J),  mrom,  and  several  other  species  with  ternate  leaves  sre  very  nauseous  even  when 
boiled,  and  are  fioisonous.  The  tubers  of  all  the  yams  contain  an  acrid  substance,  which, 
however,  is  dl^sipnted  by  boiling,  except  in  the  species  with  compound  leaves.  The 
Winged  Yah  {D.  alata)  is  an  article  of  food  in  dailv  use  in  the  Soutli  8ea  islands.  The 
roots  arc  li  to  8  ft.  long,  and  often  80  lbs.  in  weight,  with  a  brownish  or  itlack  skin, 
juicy  and  roUdish  within.  Tiiey  vary  exceedingly  in  form.  The  stem,  which  is  winged, 
twines  up  tall  poles  which  are  provided  for  it  by  the  cultivator;  the  leaves  are  between 
henrt-shaped  and  arrow-shaped.  Two  or  three  small  tubers  are  ^nerally  found  in  tbe 
axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  supposed  that  tliis  species  may  be  the  original  of  most,  or  per- 
haps all,  of  the  yams  cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amerka-^s 
the  coiumon  yam  of  the  West  Indies  (A  sativa),  which  has  a  round  stem  and  lieart- 
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sbaped  lettTw;  D.  bt^a^eM,  in  whidi  the  tubers  in  the  azfla  of  the  leaves  attain  the  size 
of  apples;  the  prickly  yam  (D.  €teuieata),  which  has  a  prickly  stem,  and  a  fiisciculated, 
tttoeroits  root;  P.  gMota,  the  most  esteemed  yam  of  Iiidia^  which  has  very  fragrant 
flowers,  and  roots  white  internally;  D.  rubetta,  another  Indian  kind,  with  tubera  some- 
times 8  iU  long,  tinged  with  red  below  the  skin ;  etc.  Tlie  species  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Tarns  are  progagated  by  means  of  tlieir  tubers;  the  small  axiUarv  tubers,  or 
the  small  tubers  pnxluced  at  the  base  of  the  stem  around  the  neck  of  the  large  tuber, 
being  used  for  this  purpose. — A  species  of  ^itm  {D.  baiat/u)  has  recently  been  brought 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  China,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  long  in  oultlvation, 
and  i»  found  to  succeed  well  in  France.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  even 
of  Seotland  without  injury:  but  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  not  8Ufl9ciently  great  and 
long-continued  for  its  profitable  crowth,  so  that,  in  general,  the  plant  merely  lives, 
without  producing  a  large  tuber.  The  root  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  attains  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  stem  requires  the  support  of  a  pole,  round  which  it  twines;  the 
leaves  are  more  elongated  and  ncnminated  than  those  of  the  West  Indian  yams;  the  root 
strikes  perpendicularly  do^'n  into  the  ground,  and  forms  its  tuber  often  at  a  very  con- 
siderable depth,  which  is  sometimes  Inconvenient  to  the  cultivator;  but  this  is  prevented 
by  putting  a  slate  under  it. 

YAMA,  the  Hindu  god.  who.  at  the  epic  and  Purftn'ic  period  of  Hinduism  (see  Iitdia, 
SCO.  reHgionX  is  the  sovereign  of  the  mnnes,  and  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is,  in  the  hymns 
of  the  R'igveda,  a  son  of  VtvaifiBat  and  Sarau'yfi,  and  a  twin*brotlier  of  Tami,  whose 
desire  to  become  his  wife  he  resists.  His  father  is  sometimes  also  called  the  Gandharta  ; 
and  he  is  further  represented  there  as  possessing  two  four-eyed  dogs,  which  guard  the 
roml  to  his  abode  (see  J.  Muir,  *'  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  according  to 
the  R'ig-.  Yajur-,  and  Atharva-vedas,"  in  the  JournaXoftlie  Royai  AtiatU  Society,  New 
Series,  1865,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  ff.).  The  idea  represented  by  these  mvsterious  deities  has 
been  differently  understood.  Prof.  Roth  takes  Vivas'wat  for  the  light  of  heaven, 
Saran'yfi  for  the  dark  storming  cloud,  and  Yama  and  Yamt  as  representing  the  first 
human  pair— the  originators  of  the  race,  or  the  Yedic  Adam  and  Eve  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  damp  vapor  of  the  cloud  and  the  heavenly  light.  The  Veaic  hymns,  liow- 
over,  do  not  afford  the  slightest  ground  fr)r  such  a  fantastical  interpretation  of  these 
names;  and  as  regards  that  of  Yama  and  Yamt,  they  di:jCountenance  it  even  distinctly 
by  describing  Yama  as  resisting  the  sexual  uUtance  with  his  sister.  Prof.  Max  Mailer 
understands  Viwu'watio  represent  the  skv;  Suma'yd.  the  dawn;  Tama,  the  day;  and 
Tami,  the  night  {LeUures on  Ote  Seien^^ of  Lmjuage,  2d  Series.  Lond.  1864,  p.  500,  ff.y 
But  this  interpretation,  too,  is  open  to  tlie  strongest  doubts,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  iaentifylng  the  luminous  deity  Vivas'wat  with  the  sky,  or  8amn!y&  (from 
miran'a,  going,  moving)  with  the  dawn,  tt  seems  more  probable  that  the  phenomena 
symbolized  by  this  myth  are  not  of  a  luminous,  liut  of  un  aerial  chanicter;  the  kindred 
myth  of  a  luDiinous  character  being  that  of  tlie  Aufwim,  who  are  likewise  the  twin  prog- 
eny of  Vivas'wat  and  Saran'yQ.  or  nuhor  of  Vivas'wat  and  "  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
Saran'yii."  and  who  represent  the  transition  from  darkness  to  liglit,  and  the  inseparable 
duality  produced  by  theinterminglinirof  l>oth(seeJ.  Muir,  "Contributions  to  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology,  No.  2,*'  in  the  Journal  ofiht  BoycAAmOU  Society, 
vol.  ii.  1866).  For  as  Vims' wat,  "the  expanding,"  probably  implies  the  firmament 
**  expanding"  to  tlie  sight  throui^h  tlie  approaching  light,  Oandhartki,  as  usual,  the  solar 
Arc,  and  Saran'yd,  the  dark  and  cool  "nir"  (tl»e  moving  element).  Yama  and  Tnmi  seem 
to  represent  the  cuircnt  of  air  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  solar  heat  emanating  from 
the  ilrmamcnt  on  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  when  the  antagonism  between  the  warm  and 
oold  air  of  which  this  current  consists  would  be  Yama  repelling  the  union  whh  his  sister 
Yantl,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  "  Imsbafid  and  wife  while  yet  in  the  womb" 
(of  the  nightrnir).  And  since  this  phenomenon  extends  over  the  whole  atmosphere,  the 
two  four-eyed  watch-dogii  of  Yama  are  probabiy  the  eight  or  twice-four  regions  of  the 
compass,  either  each  couple  of  them  taken  togi'ther  with  their  intermediate  rei^ions — 
whence  both  dogs  are  chilled  spotted— or  the  four  regions  and  the  intermediate  four  taken 
separately-— whence  one  dog  is  also  called  dark,  and  the  other  %potted.  Yama  being  pro 
duced  by  the  sohir  heat,  it  becomes  then  intelligible  why  it  is  said  of  Agni,  the  (solar) 
fire,  that  he  is  born  as  Yama.  and  Yama  b<fing  a  phenomem)n  of  the  air,  why  he  is  also 
identified  with  Vtyu,  the  wind,  and  wliy  the  Intermediate  space  between  heaven  and 
earth  is  assigned  to  him  as  his  domicile.  It  is  probabiy  a  later  conception  of  the  Vedic 
period  which  describes  this  abode  as  having  licen  made  for  him  by  the  spirits  or  majtei, 
and  Yama  as  having  been  the  first  who  found  his  way  to  it;  and  a  still  later  one,  which 
represents  him  as  the  first  of  mortals  who  went  t<»  that  world,  for  in  passages  wliere  these 
ideas  are  expressed,  there  is  an  association  between  the  moving  air  and  departed  life 
which  is  foreign  to  the  oldest  notions  of  the  Vedas.     It  led  to  the  position  which  subse- 

Suently  Yama  assumed  as  a  luminous  king  who  dwells  together  with  the  manes,  and  as 
le  loni  of  death — death  then  becoming  his  messenger.  Yet  in  the  R'igveda,  he  has 
not  yet  the  ofllce  of  Judge  of  the  dead  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  later  mythology 
of  the  epic  poems  and  PurAn'as.  and  probably  already  in  some  of  the  Upanishads.  At 
the  epic  and  Purftn'ic  period,  Yama  entirely  loses  his  oosmical  character,  though  he 
is  still  called  the  aon  of  Vivas'wat.    He  then  marries  18  daughters  of  the  patriait^ 
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Dakshft,  is  installed  a&  the  king  of  the  manes,  bcoomes  the  xegent  of  the  soath,  and 
resides  Id  Yainapura,  a  town  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  sits  in  judgment  over  tbc 
souls  of  the  departed  which  are  brought  before  him.  Tliey  are  generally  fetched  by  his 
messengers,  who  draw  them  with  nooses  out  of  the  bodies  which  they  animated;  but  in 
the  case  of  vei-y  pious  persons  he  assumes  himself  the  function  of  separating  the  soul 
from  the  body.  After  the  soul  has  been  brought  before  him  he  orders  his  rccortier, 
Ghitragupta  or  Ghandragupta,  to  read  to  him  an  account  of  all  the  good  and  bad  actiouB 
it  had  done  during  its  life,  and  w  hich  are  kept  registered  in  a  book  called  Agra^andiidnl ; 
and  according  to  their  merit  or  demerit,  It  is  sent  to  heaven  or  the  infernal  regions.  TLe 
precise  knowledge  wiiich  the  Pur&u'as  pretend  to  possess  of  all  these  proceedings  abso 
extends  to  tlie  description  they  ^ive  of  this  recorder,  and  to  their  enumeration  of  the 
assessors  who  co-operate  with  Yama  at  his  court. — Yama's  sister  is  Yamuna  (q  v.). 
Among  his  other  names,  DAaz-wiaC*  justice"),  DAarmaro;/* (*•  king  of  justice*'),  J^ftf^iia 
(••  the  ender"),  Kdla  (''time"),  and  i>rdddha<km  ("the  god  of  the  S'raddhu,"  q.v.),  are 
of  usual  occurrence. — When  represented  he  is  of  grim  aspect;  his  color  is  green,  his 
garments  red,  and  he  rides  on  a  buffalo  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  in  one  hand  holding 
a  club,  and  in  another  the  noose. 

YAMASKA,  a  co.in  central  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  lake  Si.  Peter 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  about  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  16,137.  Capital,  St.  Fran9oiij 
du  Lac. 

YAHBU.  or  Yembo  {Zambia  of  Ptolemy),  a  maritime  t.  of  Arabia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea,  about  180  ni.  s.w.  of  Medina;  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  barren  plain  that  extends 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  fronting  the  northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  wind- 
ing creek.  It  siiares  with  other  places  the  title  of  "  Gale  of  the  Holy  City,"  and  is  the 
third  quarter  of  the  caravan  road  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  and  iS  thus  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  Yambu  being  the  port  of  Medina,  is  supported  by  a  considerable 
transport  trade  and  extensive  imports  from  the  western  coasts  of  the  Red  sea.  The  har- 
bor is  good  and  well  sheltered.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  witli  turrets,  outi^ide  of  which 
are  a  few  domes  and  tombs.  The*  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  stand  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  are  built  of  limestone  and  coralline,  and  have  huge  hanging 
windows.  There  is  a  large  market-place,  a  custom-house,  some  white- washed  mosques 
of  a  very  simple  form,  and  a  few  caravanserais.  According  to  Burton,  "there  is  an 
ijndepeudeut  l)eiiring  about  the  people,  strange  in  the  east;  they  are  proud  wiih out  iuM)- 
lence,  aud  look  manly  without  blustering.  Moreover,  the  population  has  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance." Pop.  between  6,000  and  7,000.  See  Burton's  IHlgrimage  to  ElrMedinahaid 
Meccah  (1855). 

YAMHILL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Oregon,  bordering  on  the  Coast  mountains;  750  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  5,012.     Co.  seat,  Lafayette. 

TAKTJirA,  the  modern  Jumna,  is  one  of  the  sacred  rivers  of  tlie  Hindus,  mentioned 
as  such  as  early  as  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigteda.  Bathing  in  it,  especially  where  it  fails 
into  the  Ganges,  at  Allahabad,  was  at  a  later  period,  and  is  now.  supiK)8ed  to  have 
the  efficacy  of  removing  sin,  because  at  Allahabad  the  god  Brahman  is  said  to  hare 
pjerformed  a  great  horse-sacrifice — whence  this  place  is  termed  Praydga,  literally  **  sac- 
rifice," or  Bhui' V apraydga,  literally  **the  best  sacrifice."  (Though  Allahal»d,  whiih 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  is  the  Pray&ga,  this  term  is  ako  applied  to  otlier 
places  wliere  two  sacred  rivers  meet,  four  of  which,  situated  at  the  connucnce  of  the 
Ganges  with  the  Alakanandlt,  Pindar,  Mandftkint,  and  Bhftgtrathi,  are,  besides  Albiba- 
biid,  held  in  especial  sanctity,  and  severallv  called  Naiida-^  Kam'a-,  Budra-,  tind  Xhva- 
Praydga.)  In  the  Puran'ic  mythology,  the  Yamimii— in  Sanskrit,  a  word  in  the  feminhie 
gender — is  called  a  sister  of  the  god  Yama  (q.v.);  and  a  legend  is  also  told  in  regard  to 
ber,  according  to  which  Balar&ma,  the  brother  of  Kr'ishn'a  (see  Vishn'u,  the  8th  Ava- 
t&ra),  once  ordered  the  river  to  come  to  hini,  and  as  she  disobeyed  his  bidding,  plunged 
his  ploughshare  into  her  banks,  and  dragged  her  to  him.  Yamun&,  the  legend  contio- 
ues,  was  thus  compelled  to  quit  her  ordinary  course,  and  to  follow  Balar&ma  whitherso- 
ever he  went.  At  last,  however,  appeased  by  her  entreaties,  he  let  her  go,  after  site  had 
watered  all  the  country.  Prof.  Wilson  appends  to  this  legend,  where  occurring  in  his 
translation  of  the  VMn'u  Purdn'a,  the  following  remark:  **The  legend  probably 
alludes  to  the  construction  of  canals  from  the  Jumna,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  and 
the  works  of  the  Mohammedans  in  this  way.  which  are  well  known,  were  no  doubt 
preceded  by  similar  canals  dug  by  oi^er  of  the  Hindu  princes." — VMn'u-Purdu'a 
(Loud.  1840,  p.  572). 

YANCEY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee;  about  600  sq.m  ; 
pop.  '80,  7,603—7,693  of  American  birth,  325  colored.  Mount  Mitchell,  in  the  s.e.  pan. 
[b  6,500  ft.  high.    Co.  seat,  Burnsville. 

YANCEY,  William  Lowndbs,  1814-63;  b.  Georgia;  son  of  BenJ.  C.  of  8.  C;  edu- 
cated at  tlje  north;  studied  law.  and  wiis  admitted  to  the  Soutii  Carolina  bar.  In  1896 
he  settled  in  Alabama,  was  a  newspaper  editor  and  politician,  and  in  1844  was  elected 
to  congiTss.  He  \\i\s  an  extreme  democrat,  and  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  scccv 
sk>n.    In  1859  he  favored  the  elccUoa  of  Breckeoridge.    In  1861  he  introduced  4he<Htli' 
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nance  of  secession  into  tbe  Alabama  logislnture.    Burin  g  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  confederate  congress,  and  an  agent  of  tbe  government  in  Europe. 

TAK0-TZ£-KIA'KG,  "son  of  tlie  great  river"  or  "sea,"  the  principal  river  of  Asia, 
tlie  *'  girdle  of  China, "connecting  together  all  the  central  provinces  of  tluit  empire,  situ- 
ated between  Tibet  and  Kokonor  on  the  w.  and  the  Pacitic  ocean  on  the  east.  Its  entire 
length  tbrough  all  its  numerous  windings,  under  its  various  names,  can  hardly  be  less, 
but  rather  more  than  8,000  miles.  If  regard  be  had  to  its  tributaries  and  to  the  cities  to 
wliich  its  waters  give  access,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  the  products 
along  its  banks,  aid  above  all  to  the  vast  population  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  val- 
leys, and  plains,  and  hill-sides  drained  by  it  and  its  confluents,  the  Yang-tze-kiung  has 
no  equal  on  the  globe.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  elevated  regions  of  central  Asia 
which  give  birth  to  the  Brahmaputra,  Makiang  or  Mekong,  Salween,  and  Hwang-ho  cr 
Yellow  river.  Its  course  at  first  is  southward,  winding  its  way  through  an  apparently 
level  counljy,  and  bearing  the  name  Mura  Ussu,  or  Tortuous  Waters.  The  magnitude 
of  tbe  stream  must  be  considerable  even  in  these  upper  regions,  for  it  was  here,  Txjyond 
tlic  Bay^n  Kharu  mountains,  that  the  missionary  traveler,  M.  Hue,  in  the  winter  of  1845, 
saw  a  herd  of  wild  oxen  that  had  perished,  having  got  frozen  up  in  the  ice  while  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river.  Leaving  these  upper  regions,  after  traversing  the  wide  territory 
of  Kokonor,  the  Tortuous  Waters  run  southward,  and  enter  the  province  of  Yunnan  at 
about  28°  n.  lat.  The  river  then  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through  this  province, 
and  at  about  26''  n.  lat  and  108*"  e.  long.,  it  turns  north,  forming  part  of  tbe  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Sze-chuen.  After  entering  the  latter  province, 
it  flows  in  a  n.e.  direction  under  the  name  of /irt;i-«Aa-X;:»an^  (nver  of  golden  sands), 
recti ving  at  this  part  of  its  course  many  tributaries.  On  the  s.,  tlie  tributaries  of  the 
provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Kwei-chow  are  numerous,  but  not  large;  ibe  principal  one, 
the  Oo  or  W^oo,  flows  through  the  latter.  On  ihe  n..  the  tributaries  are  numerous  and 
large^  the  principal  being  the  Ya-loong.  the  Min  or  Wen,  and  ihe  Kia-ling,  whicii  force 
their  wa}'  through  narrow  passes,  rolhng  over  lofty  precipices,  and  carrying  with  them 
large  masses  of  ice.  Two  of  these  rivers  are  each  more  than  1000  m.  in  length.  It 
enters  the  province  of  Hu-pe  at  about  110*  e.  long.,  shortly  before  which  it  receives  the 
name  of  Ta-^ww^  (Great  river).  The  Great  river  next  runs  casl-by-north  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  province  of  Hu-pe,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  waters  of  many  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  Ban-kiang,  from  whicli  the  most  illustrious  dynasty 
takes  its  name,  which  in  turn  gave  to  Chinamen  the  name  of  which  they  are  most  proud 
— sons  of  Han.  The  two  provinces  Hu-pe  and  Hu-nnn— i.e.,  **  north  of  the  lakes"  and 
••  south  of  the  lakes" — contribute,  by  natural  or  artificial  channels,  to  augment  the  main 
stream.  One  of  these  lakes,  the  Tung-ting-hu,  is  the  largest  in  China,  having  an  area 
of  300  sq.  miles.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  the  river  proceeds  in  a  north- 
eastern course  through  tbe  province  of  Ngan-hwui,  in  which  part  are  situated  the  chies 
forming  the  great  martHan-kow.  Skirting  the  n.  of  the  province  of  Keang-se,  it  receives 
tbe  waters  of  the  Po-yang  lak«,  which  receives  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
province  of  Keang-se.  and,  like  the  Tung-ling-hu,  pours  all  its  contents  into  the  Great 
river.  Thence  moving  in  a  n.e.  direction,  it  becomes  broader  and  deeper  as  it  trav- 
erses the  province  of  Ngan-hwui,  receiving  tributaries  from  both  banks.  Entering 
Keang-su,  and  passing  Nankin,  it  travels  southward,  intersecting  the  "Transport  river,  * 
or  Yun-ho — i.e.,  the  Grand  canal.  Through  the  whole  of  this  province  it  receives  tribu- 
taries, helping  to  swell  the  flood  of  waters,  till  in  one  broad  expanse,  several  miles  in 
extent  from  n.  to  s.,  they  disembogue  into  the  Yellow  sea.  To  name  the  cities  on  the 
banks  pnd  tributaries  of  this  rival  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  to  enumerate  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  of  the  largest  class  to  900  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  upward  of  1500  miles.  There  is  a  large  steam 
traffic  on  it  up  to  Ilan-kow,  nearly  700  m.  from  ita  mouth.  By  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
the  Yang- tze-kiang  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce  as  far  Ilan-kow;  and  speedily  Eng- 
lish and  American  steamers  were  found  plying  between  Shang-hae  and  Han-kow. — Dr. 
Bridgman  in  the  JW^/t  China  UercM. 

YANIKA.    See  Janina. 

TA9EEE— TAKKEE  DOODLE.  Yankee,  the  popular  name  for  a  New  Englander  in 
America,  and  in  Great  Britain  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States,  was  in  its  origin  a  corruption  of  the  word  English  as  pronounced  by 
the  Indians  (Yenghies.  Yanghies,  Yimkees).  It  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  about 
1775  by  the  Britif<h  soldiers  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  New  Englanders,  who  them- 
selves afterward  adopted  it. — Since  the  war  of  secession,  the  southern  population  apply 
it  to  tbe  northern  people  generally. 

The  air  known  as  Yanku  l)<H)dle  was  originally  Nnnkee  Doodle,  and  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  to  whom,  under  that  name,  the  doggrel  words  belonging  to  it  seem 
to  bave  had  a  reference.  It  was  known  in  New  England  before  the  revolution: 
and  one  account  of  its  appropriation  in  America,  as  a  national  air,  is  that  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  the  brigade  under  lord  Percy  marched  out  of  Boston,  plaving  it  in  derisive 
allusion  to  the  then  popular  nickname  of  tlie  New  Knirlanders;  and  that  afterward  the 
New  Enghiudersy  saying. that  the  British  troops  had  been  made  to  dance  to  Yankee  Uoo- 
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iU,  adopted  the  air  as  they  luid  adopted  the  nickname.    The  citiiena  of  the  United 
Slates  do  uot  uow  recognize  Yankee  Doodle  but  HaU^  Columbia,  as  iheir  national  ur. 

TANETON,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  separated  from  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  river; 
about  520  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,890—4,884  of  American  birtli.     Co.  seat,  Yankton. 

TANKTON,  a  city,  the  co.  seat  of  Yankton  co.,  and  capital  of  Dakota  territory,  on 
the  n.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  few  miles  al>ove  the  mouth  of  the  Daki>ta,  on  the  biouz 
City  and  Dakota  railroad;  pop.  *80,  3,481.  It  stands  on  a  level  plateau,  about  la&H  ft 
above  the  soa-level,  and  covers  some  800  acres.  The  streeia  are  wide,  and  laid  out  at 
right  angles.  It  has  a  courthouse  a  jail,  churches,  schools,  banks,  and  4  newspapers, 
one  of  which  is  German,  and  one  daily.  The  city  is  connected  with  Fort  Benton  b? 
steamers,  which  run  regularly  except  in  winter,  ft  has  grain  elevators,  breweries,  rail- 
road much  ine-iihops,  and  flour-mills.  It  is  a  diatributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  Indian 
agencies  and  military  posts.  The  city,  which  is  named  after  Uie  Yankton  Indians,  was 
iacorporated  in  1869. 

TAPOGX,  Cknroneeie$  pahnahu,  a  maraupial  quadruped  of  the  opossum  family, 
ditielphuim,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  It  differs  from  Ibe  opossums  in  having 
only  five  molars  on  each  side  of  each  law,  in  ita  aquatic  habits,  and  its  incapacity  for 
climbing  trees.  Tlie  muazle  is  rather  sharp;  the  ears  naked  and  rounded;  the  tail  loag, 
scaly,  and  prehensile;  the  feet  webbed;  the  hind*feet  with  an  opposable  thumb.  The 
Yapock  inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  rat.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  with  three  transverse  gray  bands,  whhe  on  the  under  parts.  It  feeds  ou  crusta- 
ceans, fishes,  etc.    It  has  cheek-pouches,  in  which  it  stows  away  its  food. 

YAQUI8,  or  HiA^yjis,  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians,  living  on  the  Yaqui  river,  and  kin 
to  the  Fima  tribes.  From  1735  to  1841  tliey  were  constantly  in  revolt  against  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  government,  and  showed  great  courage  and  skill  in  warfare. 
They  are  better  advanced  in  civilization  than  most  Indian  tribes,  and  are  industrious 
and  well  behaved.  Stock-breeding  is  their  chief  pursuit,  but  farming  and  mining  are 
carried  on  in  sonic  parts. 

TAB,  or  Yase.  a  river  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  rises  about  tlie  middle  of  the  county, 
flows  e.  past  Norwich,  and,  receiving  the  Waveney,  widens  into  the  estuary  of  Breydon 
Water,  is  joined  by  the  river  Bure  at  Great  Yarmouth,  2i  m.  below  which  it  enters  Uie 
North  sea,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

YABB  (A.-S.  geardj  gyrd,  Ger.  gerte,  a  rod  or  wand),  the  British  standard  measure  of 
linear  dimension  (see  Weiqhts  and  Mbaburbs),  is  sub-divided  into  feet  and  inches. 
The  yard  contains  3  ft,  and  each  foot  12  inches.  Th3 terms  "yard"  and  "ell"  (the  eH 
being,  however,  equivalent  to  1^  yards)  are  frequently  {pommoni^  aooordingto  Kecorde) 
used  synonymously  by  old  authors. 

YASD.  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  timber  which,  when  in  its  normal  position,  ui 
borne  horizontally  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  ship's  length  at  one  of  se^Fend  heigiits  on  a 
mast,  for  tlie  purpose  of  sustaining  and  spreading  a  square  sail.  It  is  upheld  by  the 
**  lifts,"  and  trimmed  out  of  iu  right  angle  to  suit  tlie  wind  by  the  "  braces.*'  The  lower 
sails  or  courses  are  upheld  by  tlie  main,  fore,  or  mizsen  yards.  Above  these  are  the 
topsail-yards,  the  tapgallaut-sail-yards,  and  the  royal-yards. 

TA&XAin),  the  commercial  capital  of  eastern  Turkistan  (pop.  not  less  than  1^.000). 
is  situated  in  88"  34'  n.  lat.,  and  77"  14'  e.  long.,  near  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Until 
Yarkaud  was  visited  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  1869.  we  had  little  reliable  information  concern- 
ing it.  He  found  it  to  contain  long  streets,  covctckI  in  against  the  rays  of  tliesun,  with 
rows  of  fine  shops,  in  which  g  ods  of  evory  sort,  and  from  every  country,  were  exhibited. 
He  found  tlie  bread  excellent;  the  supply  of  vegetables  varied  and  abundant;  the 
butchers'  shops  well  provided  with  liorse-flesh,  camel  beef,  and  mutton.  The  popula- 
tion seemed  industrious,  orderly,  and  well  skilled  in  manv^  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
In  1877,  eastern  Turkistan  (o.v)  was  retaken  l)y  the  Chinese,  and  Chinese  rule  was 
re-established  at  Yarkaml.— See  Shaw»s  Mgh  Tartary,  Tarkand,  and  Ca^igar  (1871); 
Bouli^er's  Life  of  YaJcoob  Beg  (1878). 

YARMOUTH,  a  co.  in  s.  w.  Nova  Scotia,  bortlcring  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  786  sq. 
m.;  pop.  '71,  18,550— 4,852  of  French  descent.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation.  Ca 
seat,  Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a  t.  and  co.  seat  of  Yarmouth  co..  Nova  Scotia;  140  m.  s.w.  of  Hali- 
fax; pop.  '71,  5,835.  The  making  of  iron  castings,  machinery,  and  wooden  ware,  ship 
buildmg,  and  Ashing  are  the  principal  industries.  There  are  4  banks  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers. 

YAEXOXTTH,  Great,  a  municipal  and,  until  1867  when  it  was  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, a  parlmmentary  l)orough  returning  2  members  to  parlUment,  an  important  sen- 
port,  and  fishing  and  sea-bathing  t.  on  the  e.  coast  of  Norfolk,  19  m.  directly  e.  of  Nor- 
wich, and  20i  by  railway.  It  stands  about  2\  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  on 
a  sUd  of  land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  washed  on  the  w.  by  the  Yare,  and  on  the  e.  bj 
the  North  sea.  Between  the  town  and  the  suburb  of  Southtown.  or  Little  Yarmoulh. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yare,  in  Suffolk,  communication  is  established  by  means  of  a 
bridge.    Connected  with  Southtown  is  the  village  of  Gorleston,  near  ^  mouth  of  ths 
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river.  Thd  priacipal  streeto  of  Yarmouth  run  parallel  to  the  river,  and  are  intersected 
liy  Hbout  150  cross  Umc«d  or  '*  cows,"  which,  as  a  rule,  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  impassable 
for  ordinary  wheel  carriages,  being  generally  not  more  than  from  6  to  8  ft.  wide.  The 
vehicles,  by  means  of  wliich  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  rows,  are  called  "Yuriiiouth 
carls."  They  are  low,  narrow,  and  well  suited  for  conveying  heavy  goods.  A  quay  of 
nearly  8  m.  runs  along  the  river,  and  here  are  the  town-fiall,  the  council-chamber,  and 
several  other  handsome  buildings — the  finest  houses,  however,  being  those  built  along 
the  esplanade  on  the  beach.  There  are  many  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, including  a  sailor's  home,  fisherman's  hospital,  and  military  asylum,  the  priucipall 
church  being  tnat  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  the  12th  c,  a  handsome  crucifonn  buildlufff 
with  a  tower  and  spire  168  ft.  high.  The  town  also  contains  a  monumental  column  144 
ft.  high,  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  On  the  coast  are  several  batteries,  three  piers,  besides 
two  at  the  harbor  mouth,  several  public  gardens,  and  a  marine  drive  and  promenade  2  m. 
lonsr.  Vessels  of  over  200  tons  can  enier  the  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  the  Yare.  Yar- 
rooiiih  is  the  principal  seat  of  tlie  English  herring-fishery;  which  employs  above  1000 
boats,  and  nearly  5,000  hands;  deep  sea  fishing,  the  produce  of  which  is  forwarded  daily 
to  London,  is  also  carried  oh,  and  employs  many  hands.  The  curing  of  fish,  especially  of 
Iierrings,  is  important,  there  being  consumed  for  this  puipose  about  10,000  tons  of  salt 
annually;  and  the  **  Yarmouth  bloater"  is  highly  eateemed  in  London  and  throughout 
Uie  country.  Ld  1878,  1455  vessels,  of  181,790  tons,  entered  the  port,  and  1409,  of 
186,478  tons,  cleared^  An  extensive  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  herrings,  and 
malt  is  maintained.  Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  sails, 
nets,  and  silk  goo<ls;  there  are  also  foundries,  tan-works,  and  flour-mills.  Three  weeklv 
newspapers  are  published  at  Yarmouth.  The  cosist  is  dangerous,  but  lu  Yarmouth 
roads,  inside  a  line  of  sand-banks,  there  is  safe  anchorage.    Pop.  71,  41,810. 

TAXH.  The  name  applied  to  the  thread  spun  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  cloths  of 
various  kinds.  It  varies  not  onlv  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  but  also  in  the 
fineness  to  which  it  is  spun.  This  latter  quality  is  of  great  importance,  as  upon  it 
depends  entirely  the  evenness  and  quality  of  the  manufacture.  In  order  that  uniformity 
may  be  insured,  a  pound  of  the  material  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  this  is  divided 
into  hania  or  cuts.  Thus,  with  linen  yam,  a  bank  or  cut  consists  of  800  yards;  and  if 
it  takes  25  of  these  hanks  to  make  a  pound,  the  yam  is  called  25s;  and  if  40,  40b;  and  so 
on.  A  h^k  of  wool  or  cotton  consists  of  840  yards.  No  materml  admits  of  such  fine 
spinning  as  cotton.    Messr&  Tliomas  Moulds  worth  &  Co.  of  Manchester  have  probably 

?iroduced  tlie  finest — that  is  the  thinnest— cotton  yarn  evor  seen ;  they  have  produced 
00s,  of  which  muslin  has  been  made,  and  this  is  the  finest  ever  woven;  but  to  test  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  their  machinery,  they  have  produced  yarn  of  No.  2.150— much 
finer  than  that  of  the  famous  Daccii  muslin.  A  pound  of  the  flk.Qst  l^ea  island  cottoa 
spun  of  this  fineness,  would  be  1000  m.  in  length. 

YATO8LAV.    Bee  Jaroblav. 

TABItOW.    See  Achillea. 

YAB'BOW,  a  Scottish  stream,  rendered  famous  by  sonar  and  ballad,  rises  a  little  over 
a  mile  e  of  loch  Skene,  at  the  place  where  the  counties  df  Dumfries.  Peebles,  and  Sel- 
kirk meet.  It  flows  in  a  general  n.e.  direction  through  Sclkirkahire,  and  Joins  the 
Bttrick  about  2  m.  above  the  town  of  Selkirk,  after  a  conrse  of  26  miles.  About  8^  m. 
from  its  source  it  expands  into  the  loch  of  the  Lowes,  which  is  a  m.  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  m.  broad.  Leaving  the  loch  of  ithe  Lowes,  the  small  stream  enters  St.  Marv's 
loch,  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  on  which  stands  St.  Mary's  cottage  (Tibby 
Shiels').  from  the  other  and  smaller  lake.  St.  Mary's  loch  is  8^  m.  long,  and  nowhere 
broader  tlrnn  7  furionjjs.  The  peaceful  grassy  hills  which  surround  the  loch  slope  down- 
ward to  the  water's  brmk.  unintcnnpted  by  trees,  and  compose  a  scene  of  great  quietude, 
over  which  broods  the  spirit  of  **  pastoral  melancholy."  The  prevailing  ^mness  of  the 
waters  is  pictured  by  Wadswortli  in  the  lines: 

"Let   ....  I 

Tbe  stfan  on  stm  8t  Mark's  lake  | 

Float  double,  hwma  and  shadow.**  I 

YAR'ROW.     See  Jabbow. 

YAnh,    See  Kibukta. 

YATES,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  bounded  e.  by  Seneca  lake;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop, 
•80.  21.087—19.289  of  Ameiican  birth.     Iron  ore  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Penn  Yan. 

YATES,  JosBPH  C  1768-1887;  b.  N.  Y.,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  at 
Schencciad^y,  of  which  he  was  mayor,  1798-1808.  He  served  in  the  state  senate,  1806-7, 
was  a  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  1808-32,  and  governor  of  New  York. 
1823-25.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Union  college.  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  named 
from  him. 

YATES,  Richard.  1818-73;  b.  Ky.;  graduated  at  Illinois  college,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  after  several  terms 
in  the  Illinois  legialature  was  elected  to  congress  on  the  whig  ticket  and  remahied  there. 
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1861-(>5.  He  waa  go^etnor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  during  the  war  of  die  rebellion,  and 
rendered  important  service  in  raising  troops.  He  was  U.  B.  senator  from  Iliiuol8»  189^71 . 
Uis  natural  abilities  were  recoguia^  as  great 

YATES.  RouERT,  1738-1801;  b.  N.  Y.;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1760, 
and  practiced  at  Albany.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1776  and  of 
Uie  commiiiec  of  public  safety.  In  1777  he  was  maae  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
New  York  and  became  chief-justice  in  1779.  He  was  a  member  of  the  couvention  which 
framed  the  U.  S.  constitution,  and  his  notes  on  the  proceedings  of  that  body  were  pub- 
lished posthumously. 

YATES,  William,  d.d.,  179^1845;  b.  England;  studied  at  Bristol,  became  a  mis- 
sionary, and  in  1815  was  sent  to  India  by  the  Baptist  association.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  trip  to  England  and  the  United  States  in  1827. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Hindu,  Bengalee,  Hindustanee,  and  Sanskrit;  the 
Old  Testament  in  whole  into  Bengalee,  and  in  part  into  the  other  tongues.  He  pub- 
lished a  grammar  of  Sanskrit,  1820,  and  otlier  philological  Vorks.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  184o,  he  died  on  the  Red  sea. 

YAVAPAI,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.e.  Arizona,  bounded  n.  by  Utah  and  e.  by  New 
Mexico;  about  50,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,013— 8,757  of  American  birth.  The  region  is 
noted  for  its  precipitous  and  picturesque  cafions  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  Gold  and 
silver  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Prescott. 

YAW,  in  the  motion  of  a  ship  or  boat,  is  the  term  for  describing  an  irregular  dcTia- 
tion  in  the  course  steered.  A  very  chopping  wind  or  sen  niay  pr^uce  this  effect,  but 
the  helmsman  would  usually  have  the  credit  of  bad  steering 

YAWL,  a  decked  boat  having  two  masts,  on  the  first  of  which  is  a  lugsail  and  top* 
sail ;  and  on  the  aftermost,  which  rises  almost  from  the  stern-post,  a  driver  or  fore-aad- 
aft  sail.     It  is  a  very  easily  managed  rig. 

YAWKIN0  may  be  either  the  simple  result  of  deficient  aeration,  or  may  be  brouglit 
on  hy  the  mere  sight  of  the  act  in  another  person,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinaiv 
movements  of  respiration,  in  which  the  inspiration  is  deeper  than  usual,  and  is  acconl- 
])anied  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  depress  the  lower  jaw, 
and  by  a  great  elevation  of  the  libs  and  to  some  degree  of  the  shoulder-blades.  **Tbe 
purely  involuntary  character  of  the  movement,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  **is  sometimes  seen  m 
a  remarkable  manner  in  cases  of  palsy,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  raise  his  shoulder  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  but  does  so  in  the  act  of  yawning.  Nevertheless,  this  act  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  wil]«  though  not  completely;  and  it  is  one  that  is  particulnrly  ex'cit^'d  by 
an  iuvoluntary  tendency  to  imitation,  as  every  one  must  have  experienced  who  hascrer 
been  in  company  with  a  set  of  yawners." — Ptinciples  of  Human  Phyaiology^  8th  ed.,  p.  290. 

YAWS,  known  scientifically  Bsframbcmu,  is  a  cutaneous  eruption  of  a  verj'-  pecullnr 
nature,  which  commonly  attacks  negroes,  but  has  been  noticed  in  Europeans.  The 
disease  is  preceded  by  languor  and  pam  in  the  limbs,  and  shivering,  succeeded  by  heui 
and  restlessness,  and  is  more  severe  in  children  than  in  adults.  After  a  few  weeks,  the 
pure  glossy-black  color  of  Uie  skin  gives  place  to  a  dirty  dull  tint;  and  the  patients  often 
not  only  loathe  food,  but  take  to  eating  coals,  chalk,  earth,  etc.  The  skin  is  tlien  coverctl 
for  a  few  days  with  a  white  mealy  scurf,  as  if  it  l:nd  been  dusted  with  flour,  after  whielj 
pimples  like  pin-heads  appear  on  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  groins,  etc.,  which  increase 
for  a  week  or  more,  growing  into  crusted  pustules,  which  enlarge  until  Uie  base  attains 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  or  oven  a  shilling.  If  the  crust  is  removed,  a  foul  sloughing  sore 
is  exposed.  The  pustules  may,  however,  burst  spontaneously,  and  discharge  a  thick 
viscid  matter,  which  hardens  to  a  scab  on  the  surface.  In  the  larger  pustules  this  sur- 
face at  length  becomes  elevated  into  a  red  granulated  excrescence,  not  unlike  a  wild  rasp- 
berry {framJxEsia),  which  is  the  true  and  characteristic  yaw.  In  size  it  may  vary  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  mullwrry,  and  in  color  it  varies  with  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  from  a  red  to  a  pale  white  tint.  It  has  very  slight  sensibility,  and  never  properly 
suppurates,  but  discharges  a  glutinous  fluid,  which  communicates  the  disease  by  inocul.i 
tion.  When  tlie  yaw  has  remained  for  some  time,  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  as  the  pustule 
hcal^,  is  finally  covered  with  skin,  leaving  little  or  no  mark.  "When  the  disease  seems  l« 
have  reached  its  height,  one  pustule  Incomes  much  larc^er  than  any  of  the  others,  and  in- 
stead of  being  elevated,  is  depressed.  This  is  termed  the  master  or  mother  ^-aw,  aaii 
requires  much  care.  When  the  mulberry-like  excrescences  appear  on  the  soles  of  the  fceU 
the  resistance  of  the  thick  epidermis  excites  great  pain.  They  are  then  termed  by  the 
negroes  tiMxB,  or  crab  yaws.  This  disease  is  endemic  among  certain  tribes  of  native  Af  ri- 
.  cans,  and  is  common  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  contagious,  and  cannot  be  communicated  except  by  the  actual  contact  of  yaw- 
matter  to  the  abraded  skin,  or  by  inoculation,  which  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  a 
large  fly  called  the  yaw-fly.  The  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  poison  and  tlic 
formation  of  the  erupt  ion  varies  from  seven  to  ten  weeks.  The  disease  scarcely  ever  attacbs 
the  same  individual  more  than  once.  "  Yaws,"  says  Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  learned  work  on 
The  Prckctice  <^  Physic^  "  ai-e  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  secondaiy  [tertiary?]  or 


lie  same  with  the  disease  described  in  Leviticus,  chup  xiii.,  as  the  Jewisli  leprosy,  but 
ho  description  of  the  Eymptoms  there  given  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  furnish  suffl- 
ient  evidence  regarding  tlieir  identity.  With  regard  to  treatment,  mercury  docs  niore 
larm  than  good,  and  alt  that  can  be  done  with  advantage  is  to  render  the  progress  of 
be  morbid  processes  as  little  painful  as  possible.  The  most  important  remedial  agent 
3  the  warm  bath;  and  blood-purifying  drinks,  such  as  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  etc., 
oav  be  prescribed.  The  Africans  have  their  own  native  remedies  in  the  bark  of  trees 
ailed  yuffo  and  hullanUi,  taken  in  infusion  or  decoction ;  and  to  destroy  the  mother* 
aw  they  adopt  the  following  barbarous  process:  Iron  is  boiled  in  lime-juice  with  a 
[uantity  of  the  common  black  ants  and  of  Malaguetta  pepper,  and  the  liquid  thus  pre- 
•ared  is  applied  hot  to  the  yaw. 

7AZ00',  a  river  of  Mississippi,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tallahatchee  and 
Talabusha,  runs  s.  and  s.  by  w.  in  a  very  serpentine  course,  in  a  deep,  narrow,  sluggish 
hannel,  between  fertile  cotton  plantations,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river,  13 
1.  above  Yicksburg;  it  \h  290  m.  long,  and  navigable  at  all  seasons. 

YAZOO,  a  CO.  in  w.  Mississippi,  bounded  s.  by  Big  Black  river;  650  ^.m. ;  pop.  *80, 
3,846—33,534  of  American  birth,  25,848  colored.    Co.  seat,  Yazoo  City. 

YAZOO  FRAUD,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  the  sale  by  the  state  of  Georgia  in 
795  of  her  western  territory,  now  included  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  to  several  land 
ompanics.  The  consideration  was  $500,000.  In  1789  a  similar  sale  had  been  made, 
ut  owing  to  defective  Indian  titles  was  inoperative.  The  territory  was  described  as 
xtending  from  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  rivei-s  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  85th  to 
!)  the  81st  parallels  of  latitude.  It  was  believed  that  the  legislature  had  acted  from  cor- 
apt  motives.  President  Washington  referred  to  the  matter  in  a  message  to  congress.  The 
eople  of  the  state  were  indignant  and  excited,  and  a  party  was  formed,  led  by  senator 
ames  Jackson,  which  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  sale.  This  wjis  brouglit  about  in 
796,  and  the  records  of  the  transaction  were  burned  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
nd  legislature.  The  territory  in  question  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  In 
S03  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  under  an  act  of  congress  to  investigate 
le  Yazoo  claims.  Madison,  as  chairman,  recoranicnded  a  compromise,  but  Georgia 
3fused  to  compensate  the  claimants.  Their  claim  was  sustained  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
3urt,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  holding  that  allegations  of  bribery  of  the  legislature  could  not 
e  entertained,  and  that  purchasers  from  the  land  companies  were  innocent  holders 
itliout  notice.  Accordingly  in  1814  congress  ordered  the  lauds  to  be  sold  and  $5,000,- 
OO  to  be  appropriated  for  extinguishing  the  Yazoo  claims. 

YEADON,  a  t.  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  6  m.  n.n.e.  from  Brad- 
>rd.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Aire.  It  has  considerable 
'oolen  manufactures.    Pop.  '71,  5,246. 

YEAB,  a  division  of  time  containing  a  complete  course  of  the  seasons,  and  depending 
pon  the  revolution  of  the  earth  (q.  v.)  round  the  sun.  Its  duration  was  variously  deter- 
liaed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity;  the  earliest  method  being  the  conventional  one  of 
laking  it  include  a  certain  number  of  lunar  months;  the  lunar  month  being,  after  the 
ay,  the  first  period  of  time  which  was  fixed.  Twelve  lunar  months,  giving  a  year  of 
54  days,  were  first  taken  as  a  near  approach  to  a  course  of  the  seasons.  This,  though 
pretty  close  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  a  year,  was  yet  so  incorrect  (being 
efective  by  more  than  11  days)  that  it  was  soon  found  to  be  necessary  to  intercalate 
iese  11  days,  in  order  to  preserve  the  year  in  a  constant  relative  position  to  the  seasons. 


lin  30  days,  and  introduced  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  13th  month;  the 
reeks,  who  generally  retained  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  added  8  months  in  the  course 
f  every  eight  years,  giving  an  additional  month  to  the  third  fifth,  and  eighth  year  of  each 
^'cle;  the  Romans  also  added  additional  days,  but  their  system  of  intercalation  was 
mrinually  chanced,  not  always  for  the  better,  till  Julius  Csesar  caused  the  adoption  of 
le  solar  year.  The  Romans  likewise  abolished,  in  Asia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  coun- 
ics  under  their  sway,  the  old  method  of  reckoning  by  lunar  years,  and  compelled  the 
ioption  of  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which  the  year  was  assumed  to  contain  365 
lys  6  hours.  The  substitution  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  the  16th  c.  introduced  for 
le  average  length  of  the  solar  year,  866  days  5  hours  49  minutes,  which  differs  only  by 
few  seconds  from  its  true  value;  and  this  small  annual  error,  as  well  as  the  excess  of 

♦  As  siyrens  or  sibbens.  and  radesj)^,  are  diseases  not  much  known  to  the  general  public,  and  not 
)*lced  in  this  work,  we  may  mention  that  sibhens  is  a  tubercular  affection  of  Ihe  skin,  often  extend- 
g  to  the  deeper  tissues,  very  Infectious,  and  said  to  be  endemic  in  Dumfriesshire,  Ayrshire,  and 
illowajs  first  described  about  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist;  while  the  radesyf?e,  spedal- 
IkhJ,  spedalslca,  liktraa,  northern  leprosy,  or  marsh  sickness,  is  endemic  in  various  parts  of  Scan- 
navia.  consisting  in  its  fully  developed  form  of  "  an  eruption  of  pimples,  scales,  patches,  and  tuber- 
ilar  pustules  on  the  skin,  terminating  in  pusifonn  discharge,  with  or  without  ulceration."— Craigie. 
».  c«.,  vol.  1.  p.  600.  " 
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the  true  year  orer  the  jear  of  805  days,  is  oompetiaated  fot  by  rnteos  of  a  suoceflsioii  of 

The  time  ut  which  the  year  besan  yaiied  much  among  different  nations.  The  Car- 
thagiuiuns,  Egyptians,  Pei'sians,  Syrians,  and  other  etistem  peoples  commenced  tluiir 
year  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  at  which  time  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews  also  began, 
though  tlieir  sacred  year  was  reckoned  from  Uie  veraul  equinox.  The  commencement 
pf  the  Greek  yeai*  was  at  the  winter  solstice  before  Keton's  time,  and  was  then  changed 
to  the  summer  solstice.  The  Kosmhis  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  1st  day  of  Janoai^  aa 
the  tirst  of  the  year,  but  their  example  was  not  followed  by  subsequent  European  nattouB 
for  some  tima  In  France,  the  cumniencenaeut  was  Mar.  1  under  the  Idkroviagians, 
Mar.  26  under  the  CurlovingiiMis,  Easter  under  the  Capettians,  and  Jan.  1  from  1M4.  The 
ecclesiastical  year  in  Europe  generally  commeueed  on  Mar.  35  (see  Datb).  The  ancient 
northern  nations  reckoned  their  year  from  the  winter  solstice;  the  Kusaians,  till  Peter 
the  great's  time,  from  Sept.  1,  and  the  same  reckoning,  known  sis  the  Byzantine  ers, 
was  in  use  in  the  eastern  empire.  Of  necessity,  the  couimencemetit  of  the  year  among 
Mohammedan  nations  has  no  fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  sun's  course  or  the  seiisons, 
it  being  invariably  a  lunar  year.  In  astronomy  there  are  sevehil  kinds  of  years  depend- 
ing upon  the  various  configurations  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  uud  consequently  varying 
in  Ici^^tb.  First,  there  is  Uie  Pr^pUtU,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  incorrectly  eiuled)#ofnr  yesr. 
which,  from  its  being  recognized  in  legislation  and  history,  and  commonly  applied  in 
the  measure  of  time,  has  aUo  received  the  name  of  ismL  y  var«  Tlds  year  is  deHncd  as 
the  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's  appearance  on  one  of  the  tropics  to  its  veturn  to 
the  same,  tmd  has  a  nWan  length  of  365» 2432414  mean  solar  days,  or  M%  days  5  hours  48 
minutes  49.7  seconds  (see  Piutcessior).  Next  is  the  Mepeal  year,  which  is  the  period 
required  by  the  sun  to  move  from  a  given  star  to  the  same  star  again,  and  this  year, 
affected  as  it  is  by  nutation  (q.v.)  only,  is  one  of  thf  most  invariable  quantities  which 
nature  presents  us  with,  and  has  a  mean  value  of  865.2508612  meaa  soter  days,  or  965 
days  6  hours  9  minutes  9.6  seconds:  Tlie  time  which  elapses  between  the  emth's  arrival 
at  its  perheUou(q.v.)and  its  return  to  the  same  positiuu,  is  known  as  the  aiutmaU^^ 
year,  and  is  equivalent  to  365.2595981  mean  solar  days,  or  665  days  6  hours  13  minotes 
49.8  seconds.  The  sidereal  and  anoumlisticyvarshave  a  merely  asirouomicid  importance. 

TEAR  AND  A  DAY,  a  period  of  time  much  used  in  law  as  a  limit  to  privileges  and 
perils.  For  example,  if  the  owner  of  an  estray  challenged  it  within  a  year  and  a  day  be 
could  recover  it;  if  a  wounded  person  die  within  that  time  his  death  may  be  accounted 
murder;  when  a  judgment  is  reversed  a  new  action  may  be  commenced  within  the 
limit;  if  the  execution  of  a  judgment  be  delayed  beyond  the  limit  it  cartnot  be  issued 
without  a  renewal  of  legal  process;  so  in  case  of  prize,  or  of  goods  saved  if  no  claim  be 
entered  within  the  limit  the  condemnation  to  the  parties  in  possession  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  same  period  was  recognized  in  the  civil  law.  book  of  feuds,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards.  And  the  year  was  not  always  limited  to  a  precise  calendar  year. 
With  the  Gothic  nations  it  meant  a  year  and  six  weeks. 

TEAST.  In  the  process  of  fermentation  of  saccliarifie  fluids  containing  albuminous 
matter,  as  in  brewing  or  wiiie-muking,  the  originally  clear  fluid  becomes  turbkl,  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  and  the  substance  causinff  the  turbiditygradually  separates  in  a 
graying  foaming  mass  of  a  bitter  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  This  is  yeast;  and  on  cxr 
amiuing  it  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  essentially  to  consist  of  aggregations  of  smau 
oval  cells  of  a  vegetable  nature,  known  as  the  yeast-cclls.  yeast-plant,  or  toruld  eermtm 
(^.v.).  Yeast,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  propeiHy  of  setting  up  fermentation  in  saccha- 
nne  solutions;  and  beer-ycjist.  the  kind  vvitli  which  we  are  specially  acquainted,  pos- 
sesses, according  to  prof.  Miller,  this  power  in  the  highest  degree,  as  may  be  shown  bv 
dissolving  4  parts  of  pure  cane-sugar  in  20  parts  of  water,  and  adding  1  part  of  frest 
yeast:  if  this  mixtur-  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  8(r.  in  less  than  afi  hour  f€^ 
mentation  will  have  commenced.  The  investigations  of  Mitscherllch  have  led  chemists 
to  distinguish  tworarictiesof  yeast— viz.,  the  cher-hrfe,  or  surface -yeast,  and  iheww/fr- 
hefey  or  sediment-yeast,  the  former  collecting  on  the  sut^ace  of  the  fermenting  fluid,  and 
the  latter  forming  a  sediment.  Surface-yeast  is  propagated  by  buds  (see  ToRcuk.  Cebe- 
visL*)  and  sediment-yeast  by  spores;  and  each  variety  proauces  specific  results  upon 
the  fermenting  fluid.  The  "fennentation  induced  by  the  surfacc-yeast  is  rapid  and 
irregular;  while  that  produced  by  the  sediment-yca5?t  Is  slow  and  quiet.  Tbc 
surface-yeast  is  formed  when  the  saccharine  fluid  ferments  at  a  tempemturc  of  from 
66°  to  77°;  while  the  sediment -yeast  Is  chiefly  produced  when  fermentation  takes  place 
at  the  lower  temperature  of  from  33*  to  45**.  In  their  chemical  relations,  the  two  varie- 
ties present  no  apparent  difference.  On  treating  yeast  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  cel- 
ulose-llke  substance  remains,  while  an  albuminate  Is  dissolved.  The  action  of  yeast  is 
destroyed  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  212*,  by  alcohol,  by  the  strong  mioenl 
acids,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  oxide  of  manganese,  creosote,  etc. ;  On  the  otlicr 
hand,  it  may  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  pressure,  and  may  be  preserved  ia 
this  state  without  losing  its  activity.  The  part  which  the  globules  of  yeast  play  in  ex- 
citing the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbotiic  acid,  is  vcrv  obscure;  butaa 
experiment  of  Mitscherllch  seems  to  show  that  the  sumir  ferments  only  in  tliose  points 
which  arc  in  actual  contact  with  the  {globules.    Piistour's  experiments  render  it  probable 
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Bsentiai  conuition  oi  lermentaiion  is  tue  conversion  ox  albuminoici  matter  mto  organ- 
ced  globules." 

According  to  Mitscherlich's  analysis,  the  cells  of  ordinary  washed  yeast  in  a  condi- 
ion  to  excite  fermentation  coutain(tbe  ashes  being  deducted):  carbon,  47.0;  hydrogen, 
.6;  nitrogen,  10.0;  sulphur,  0.6;  oxygen,  85.8;  while  spent  yeast  (after  fermentation 
lad  ceased)  contained  only  5  of  nitrogen.  The  inorganic  matter  amounted  to  7.8  per 
cut  of  the  dried  yeast,  and  consisted  entirely  of  phosphates. 

Tlie  economic  uses  of  yeast  in  bread-making,  brewing,  etc.,  are  noticed  in  othor  ar- 
icles.  Beer-yeast  {eereviauBfirmentum)  is  an  article  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
mployed  as  a  stimulant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  low  fevers.and  is  especially  serviceable 
11  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  wine  is  inadmissible.  t^e\i^ 
:un  has  found  it  of  great  service  in  intense  tympanitis  following  parturition.  The  dose 
3  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  hours,  and  it  may  be  given  m  camphor  mixture  or 
>eppermint  water.  Yeast-pouhice  forms  an  excellent  stimulating  application  to  foul 
.nd  irritul>le  sores.  It  is  composed  as  follows:  Take  of  yeast,  six  fluid  ounces;  flour, 
ourteen  ounces;  water  heated  to  100",  six  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  yeast  with  the  water, 
.nd  stir  in  the  flour.  Place  the  mass  near  the  fire  till  it  rises.  This  poultice  should  be 
encwed  every  six  or  eight  hours.  Its  special  efficacy  depends  upon  the  carbonic  acid 
;as  which  it  evolves. 

If  surface-yeast  or  under-yeast  be  collected  and  placed  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  and  then 
Dressed  uqtil  nearly  dry,  it  can  be  kept  with  care  for  several  months,  and  in  that  state  is 
(vbat  is  called  Gmiman  Tbabt,  for  which  a  large  trade  has  sprung  up  within  the  last 
'ew  years;  the  imports  to  Britain  from  the  continent  having  amounted,  in  the  year  end- 
ng  Dec.  81,  1875,  to  168,621  cwts.,  or  about  8,176  tons.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Hol< 
and  and  Hamburg,  and  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  great  continental  distilleries. 
Searly  the  whole  of  this  large  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  bakers.  Patent  Yeast  is 
jxactly  similar,  Imt  is  raised  from  a  wort  made  purposely  from  malt  and  hops.  Artt- 
ficTAL  Yeast  is  a  dough  of  wheat  or  other  flour,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  com* 
nun  yeast,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  which  are  dried.  If  kept  free  from  damp,  it  long 
etaius  its  fermentive  power. 

YEDO,  or  Yeddo.    Bee  Tokio,  ante. 

YEISK.    Bed  Jeisk,  ante. 

TESATXBIKBUB0.    See  EKATEBiNBUsa. 

YEKATERINOSLAV.    See  Ekaterinoslav,  ants, 

7ELAT0M.     See  Jblatom. 

YELETZ'.     See  Jeletz,  ante. 

YELL,  a  CO.  in  w.  Arkansas,  bounded  n.  by  the  Arkansas  river;  986  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 
3,852—13,785  of  American  birth,  1110  colored.     Co.  seat,  Danville. 

TELL,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands  (q.v.),  and,  after  Unst,  the  farthest  n.  of  that 
p*oup,  is  separated  from  Mainland  by  Yell  sound,  and  from  Unst  by  Blue  Mull  sound. 
X  is  17  m.  in  length,  5i  m.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  94  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  2,732.  The 
v.  coast  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  on  the  whole  the  surface  is  tame,  and  consists 
argely  of  moorlands — the  gi^atest  elevations  being  no  more  that  400  ft.  above  sca-levcl. 
\griculture  is  in  an  unusually  backward  state,  and,  though  the  surrounding  seas  are 
jenenilly  stormy,  fishing  is  the  chief  employment 

YELLOW  BEXBIEft.    See  French  Berries. 

YELLOW  BIBDS,  Ckrytomi^is  trtgOs.  a  bird  of  the  flnch  family  {fringiRiiai),  a  native 
>f  North  Ameiica,  where  it  is  very  widely  distributed.  It  ia  rather  more  than  6  in.  in 
ntire  length ;  tlie  male  in  summer  plumage  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  wiUi  black  crown, 
vings,  and  tail,  the  ujiper  and  under  tail>coverts  white.  The  female  is  yellowish  brown 
bove,  and  ashy  brown  below,  and  the  male  assumes  a  very  similar  plumage  in  winter, 
fellow-birds  are  often  seen  in  large  numbers,  feeding  on  seeds  of  thistles  and  other 
)lants.  and  seldom  alighting  on  the  ground.  The  nest  is  made  of  lichens  fastened 
ogether  with  saliva,  and  lined  with  soft  substances.  The  soncrof  the  yellow-bird  is 
'ery  pleasing;  and  it  is  a  sprightly  and  attractive  cage^bird,  easily  tamed,  and  capable 
>f  being  taught  tricks.    Several  allied  species  are  found  in  the  western  parts  of  America. 

YELLOW  COLOB0.  The  yellow  piments  employed  by  painters  are:  1.  The  varieties 
if  chrome  prepared  from  chromate  of  lead.  See  CnROMiiTM.  3.  Several  colors  techni- 
ally  called  pt';zAr« — as  bi'otcn  pink,  prepared  as  a  lake  from  a  decoction  of  French  berries 
md  fustic;  and  Englitik  pink  ana  DuU^  pink,  both  lakes,  prepared  by  different  pro- 
jesses  from  French  or  yellow  berries  and  turmeric.  8.  Naples  yeHUno^  a  mixture  of  metal' 
ic  antimony,  red-lend,  and  oxide  of  zinc  calcined,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  lime, 
hen  fused,  and  afterwards  ground  to  powdi  r.  4.  King's  yellow  is  a  tersulphuret  of 
irsenic.  5.  Patent  yellow  consists  of  28  parts  of  chloride  of  lead  and  27  parts  of  carbon - 
ite  of  lead  well  mixed  in  powder,  and  then  fuj^ed  together.  0.  Weld  yeUaw  is  prepared 
"rom  a  decoction  of  wela  (raeda  UitpeHjC)^  or  dyer's  weed  with  alum,  and  is,  in  fact, 
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another  yellow  lake.    It  is  xnudx  used  in  pafjcr-stainiag,   7.  Gamboge,  which  cons^viteft 

the  chief  yellow  color  used  in  wutei-color  painliug. 

YELLOW-EYED  GRASS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  xyrU,  of  the  order  xyn'dticea,  or  yel- 
low-eyed grass  family,  the  members  of  which  are  rush-like  herbs  wnth  equitant  leaves, 
slieathing  the  base  of  a  naked  scape,  which  is  terminated  by  a  head  of  triandrouit 
flowers.  The  three-valved,  and  usually  one-celled  pod,  contains  several  or  many  ortho- 
tropous  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  at  the  apex.  More  than  50  species  of  xyris  have 
been  described,  of  which  15  are  found  in  the  northern  United  States..  X.Jlexyata  has 
a  slender  scape  from  10  to  16  in.  high,  slightly  flattened  at  the  summit,  smooth,  and 
much  longer  than  the  narrow  linear  leaves.  "^Qrows  on  sandy  bogs  all  along  the  Ailauiic 
coast  from  3Iassachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  also  in  some  of  the  central  western  states. 
X  torta  grows  on  the  Kew  Jersey  pine  barrens  and  in  the  southern  states  in  dr)' 
sand.  Scape  nearly  round,  with  one  sharp  edge,  and  slender,  from  9  to  20  in.  high, 
springing  from  a  bulbous  base,  and  in  time  becoming  spirally  twisted  with  the  linear- 
flliform  rigid  leaves;  head  ovoid,  becoming  spiudlc-sliaped  and  acute,  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long;  sepals  longer  than  the  bract,  and  laterid  sepals  winged 
on  the  keel  and  fringed  above  the  middle.  In  the  same  localities  is  found  A.  fimbriaia, 
having  an  angled  scape,  two-edged  above,  2  ft.  high,  rather  longer  than  the  linear 
sword-shnped  (caves,  the  base  not  bulbous;  head  oblong,  from  one-half  to  nearly  an 
inch  long.  X  CaroUniana  is  found  in  sandy  swamps  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia 
and  southward,  along  the  coast;  scape  rather  flat,  from  1  to  2  ft.  high. 

YELLOW  FEVEB  is  a  disease  endemic  in  low  districts  near  the  sea,  but  under  certain 
circiunstances  sporadic  in  other  places,  never  appearing  beyond  48'  of  n.  lat.,  nor  with- 
out a  temperature  of  at  least  72^  F.,  nor  above  the  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  al)ove  the  level  of 
the  fiea,  depending  in  part  on  causes  not  yet  known,  but  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
its  production,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion.  It  usually  commences 
suddenly  (generally  in  the  night  or  early  morning)  with  a  sense  of  coldness,  a  rigor,  or 
actual  siiiveiing,  followed  by  vascular  reaction,  as  shown  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin,  headache,  especially  over  the  eyes,  and  pain  of  the  eyeballs,  which  are  suffused, 
and  have  a  strange  drunk-like  aspect.  The  limbs  and  loins  are  painful;  the  tongue  is 
loaded,  and  its  edges  are  red.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  flush  or  suffusion 
of  tlje  face,  occupying  a  zone  of  about  an  inch  above  and  below  the  eyes.  Nausea,  g;is 
trie  uneasiness,  and  a  tendency  to  vomit  soon  supervene.  These  symptoms  may  gradu- 
ally lessen,  and  the  patient  will  then  regain  his  ordinary  health  in  24  or  36  hours;  but 
if  the  symptoms  persist,  they  soon  become  more  aggravated,  and  the  stomach  ejects  at 
flrst  a  clear  fluid,  which  soon  becomes  of  a  dirty-brown  tint,  and  is  finally  succeeded  by 
the  true  black  vomit.  A  yellow  tint  on  the  conjunctiva  is  observed,  which  extends  i) 
the  skin  of  the  face;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  whole  body  b^:x>me4of  a  yellow 
color,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  pale  lemon  to  a  deep  orange  tint,  Tiie  anxious  coun- 
tenance indicates  the  distress  of  ihe  patient,  who  appears  to  be  agitated  by  fearful 
apprehensions  or  incipient  delirium.  The  skin  feels  constricted,  and  is  of  a  pun<»ent 
heat.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  red,  clean,  and  tremulous  state  of  the  tonirne 
indicates  the  presence  of  intestinal  irritation,  and  consequently  the  increase  of  danirLT. 
The  urine  and  other  excretions  are  more  or  less  suppressed.  Eructations,  hiccoughiiir. 
and  vomiting  increase  the  distress  and  weakness.  The  disease  in  fatal  cases  usiiully 
terminates  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  above  train  of  symptoms  is  by  no  m'-aji'i 
constant.  Sometimes,  when  e very thmg  seems  favorable,  black  vomit  suddenly  nppears. 
and  the  patient  immediately  succumbs.  In  other  cases,  patients  experience  no  symp- 
toms except  severe  pains  in  the  legs  and  suppression  of  urine,  and  die  without  ijiking 
to  their  beds.  In  all  cases  terminating  fat^illy,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  In  female^,  the  catamenial  disclmrge  is  sure  to  appear,  whether 
due  or  not.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  may  be 
black  or  dark  green,  and  these  dark  evacuations  are  succeeded  by  what  is  termed  the 
"caddy-stool,  resembling  dark  stindy  mud.  As  yellow  fever  is  not  a  disease  of  lhi» 
country,  we  shall  not  enter  more  fully  into  its  symptoms.  According  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  this  disease*  the  usual  cr)urse  of  yellow  fever  in 
its  most  concentrated  form  consists  of  12  hours  of  forming  perio<l.  86  or  38  of  fonned  or 
proper  fever,  and  24  or  36  of  declining  or  concluding  period.  When  the  symptoms  are 
less  intense,  the  patient  may  survive  to  the  14th  day.  In  the  milder  modifications  of 
this  disease,  the  morbid  symptoms  are  prolonged  to  a  considerable  extent.  Death  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and  the  mode  iu  which  it  occurs  is  by  syncope 
(fainting),  urajnua  (or  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  the  accumulation  of  urea),  apoplexy, 
or  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  'WHien  the  black  vomit  is  plentiful,  and  the  urine  free,  the 
intelligence  remains  unaffected,  but  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  damp,  the  pulse  small, 
and  finally  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  death  ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion  ami 
syncope.  When  the  black  vomit  is  scanty,  and  the  urine  suppressed,  the  poisoned 
blood  acts  upon  the  brain,  and  the  patient  exhibits  wild  delirium,  followed  by  coma, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  in  the  disease  is  always  ve'17  bi.i:b. 
From  Tulloch*8  statistical  reports  on  the  diseases  of  soldiers.  It  appears  that  in  the  wiml 
ward  and  lce^Yard  command,  the  ratio  was  1  to  2^  (or  8  in  every  7  cases  died),  in  the 
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iluir,  one  of  the  iiighcsi  anthoriiies  on  yellow  fevor,  holds  that  the  disttise  may  he  cut 
,li on  or  aborted  by  prescribing  "20  grains  of  calomel  added  to  S4  grains  of  quinine, 
iftcrward  followed  by  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  two  ounces  of 
lulphate  of  magnesia  in  eight  ounces  of  peppermint  water."  Tbcse  aborting  doses 
vcie  repeated  at  intervtds  of  four  or  six  houre,  one  dose  being  generally  eHicieut. 
lut  four  have  been  given  before  the  quinine  induced  its  special  symptoms  of  cin- 
liouism.  Many  physicians  who  have  had  much  experience  of  this  disease,  have 
)o  belief  in  the  aboriive  treatment;  and  some  treat  their  cases  with  antiphlogistic 
)r  lowering  remedies,  and  others  with  siimulnnts.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no 
me  mode  of  treatment  suitable  for  all  cases,  and  that  each  should  be  treated  according 
0  its  special  symptoms.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  surface  (a  temperature  of  107 
las  been  observed  in  the  arm-pit)  may  be  relieved  bv  the  frequent  application  of  the 
vet  sheet;  cupping  or  leeches  often  relieve  the  head-symptoms;  aud  a  blister  to  the 
gastric  reeion  may  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  stomach.  If  there  is  no  suppression  of 
irine,  and  if  that  fluid  is  free  from  albumen,  morphia  is  of  great  service,  but  it  must  be 
riven  with  great  caution.  The  food  should  be  of  the  mildest  form,  such  as  chicken-iea, 
trrow-root,  sago,  aud  barley-water,  aud  these  should  be  taken  frequently  in  very  small 
loses,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  stomacli.  Similarly,  with  re^rd  to  all  drinks, 
vhich  are  most  likely  to  be  reUiiued  if  sucked  through  u  tube  or  given  by  teaspoou- 
uls.  Tea  usually  disagrees,  but  cold  infiLsion  of  oatmeal,  aud  very  dihite  brandy  and 
vater.  are  usually  relished.  Our  highest  authority  on  tropical  diseases,  sir  J.  Itanald 
^lartin,  states  that,  whenever  thedisi'ase  breaks  out,  **  the  most  speedy  means  of  preven- 
ion  [of  its  Fpieuiing]  in  respect  to  towns  aud  irarrisons,  will  always  be  found  in  the 
emoval  of  butli  the  sick  and  the  healthy  to  a  locality  where  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
-icntly  low,  buch  as  a  neighboring  range,  or  dry  ventilated  ground."  In  all  ships  on 
ervice  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  aud  other  uuhealthy  stations,  the  following  rules 
which  we  borrow  from  Dr.  Ail  ken's  JIanddook  of  t/is  Science  and  PnteUce  of  Medicine) 
hould  be  strictly  attended  to.  A  prophylactic  dose  of  quinine  (five  grains)  should  be 
idministered  to  the  men  daily  (a  precaution  that  should  be  taken  in  all  malarious  regions, 
adependeutly  of  yellow  fever).  Whenever  the  fever  appears  on  boanl,  the  ship  ^lould 
t  once  put  out  to  sea,  and  should  proceed  to  the  coolest  atmosphere  within  reach.  The 
nost  immediate  measures  of  prevention  should  be,  to  obviate  direct  solar  exposure,  to 
>revent  fatigue,  and  to  check  any  excesses  in  the  use  of  spirits.  Seamen  should  be 
:ept  as  remote  from  unhealthy  cojists  as  is  consistent  with  duty,  anchoring  every 
vuning  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  if  possible.  Duties  in  boats  should  as  much  as  pos- 
iblebe  conducted  during  the  mornings  and  evenings,  the  noon-day  heats  and  the  deadly 
locturnal  emanations  bcniff  to  he  equally  avoided.  When  men  are  landed,  they  stmula 
'0  encamped  on  high  and  dry  ground.  Meals  should  be  regulariy  served  and  carefully 
ooked,  and  coffee  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  unusual  fatigue  or 
xposure,  and  no  work  should  be  commenced  till  the  coffee  has  been  taken.  Holds  of 
liips  should  not  be  cleansed  on  the  spots  where  the  fever  has  originated,  or  during  its 
re  valence,  but  the  process  should  Ite  deieiTcd  till  the  vessel  is  in  a  colder  latitude, 
vastly,  gi'cen  wood  should  not  bo  placed  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  but  the  wood 
hould  be  barked  and  partly  ciiarred. 

Dr.  Ci-aigie,  in  his  learned  Practice  of  Physic,  gives  the  following  extensive  list  of 
ytionyms  of  yellow  fever:  *' Mbn's  flama,  TupJttut  ecteroden,  Sauvt^es and  Gullen ;  La 
lalndie  de  Siam,  Ixt  Fihre  MaUlotte,  Vamito  Pi^to,  Cha/petoruida,  Imbre  AmnriUa  Ilis- 
'finorum  et  H ispano- America noi^m;  new  distemper  of  1691;  Kendal's  fever,  pestilential 
-'ver,  bilious  fever  of  Gamble;  eudemial  causus  or  burning  fever  of  Moseley;  malignant 
t'stilential  fever  of  Chisholm;  remittent  and  bilious  remittent  of  Hunter;  concentrated 
•idcmic  fever  of  Jackson:  tropical  continued  fever  of  Lempriere  "  We  shall  conclude 
iih  a  short  notice  of  the  history  of  this  disorder.  Lon^  before  the  amval  of  Cortex  in 
lexico,  an  extremely  fat;.l  epidemic  disease  used  to  prevail  among  the  native  MexU 
:iuj.  EpitlemicB  of  special  severity  occurred  in  1545.  1576,  1786-87,  and  1761-6d. 
.Ithough  Humboldt  thinks  that  the  elevation  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico  (7,d00  to  7,800 
.  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  is  sufficient  to  exclude  any  idea  of  the  identity  of  this 
iseiuse.  known  as  MatUuahuail,  with  yellow  fever,  thei'e  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the 
milurity  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  two  diseases  are  really  the  same.  The  Europeans 
isiting  the  shores  of  America  soon  became  painfully  familiar  with  the  disease;  and  it 
almost  certain  that  "the  plague"  which  so  often  destroved  the  Enj^lish  and  Spanish 
oops  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th .  centuries  was  in  reality 
.^llow  fever.  A  disease  bearing  the  character  of  yellow  fever  appeared  in  1618  among 
le  Indiaus  in  ecrtam  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  prevailed  with  much  severity  till  1623, 
td  it  committed  great  havoc  amon^  the  emigrants  to  Virginia.  When  the  expedition 
piinst  Hisimniola  in  1655,  under  Venables,  returned  to  jfamaica.  they  met  there  "an 
lemy  (the  plague)  more  severe  than  the  Spaniards,  which  in  a  little  time  reduced  the 
•my.  originally  7,000,  to  fewer  than  2,000  men."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
^^y\e  was  yellow  fever.  In  1691  it  was  very  fatal  in  Barbadoes,  where  it  was  known 
)  the  new  dkstetnper.  From  about  this  diite  yellow  '  has  been  enuemic  in  the  West 
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dreadful  havoc;  the  Spanish  galleons  never  remaining  any  time  witliout  interring  fc 
lialf  or  at  least  one-thini  of  their  men..    In  1740  it  first  appeared  at  Gaayaquil,  4l: 
which  time  it  has  often  occurred;  and  in  all  the  towns  ou  the  coast  of  tlie  Amcrir  : 
continent  and  islands  between  45"  n.  lat.  and  10'  s.  lat.  it  appeared  in  proportion  .^ 
Europeans  began  to  vi«it  them.      "  In  this  manner,"  says  Dr.   Craigie,  "Vera  Cnj 
Cumand,  Havana,  Acapulco,  and  La  Guayra  have  successively  become  its  cndct  z 
abodes;  and  its  appearance  in  these  towns  is  as  uniform  and  certain  as  the  arrival  of* 
sun  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.     Of  these  places  Vera  Cruz  and  Havana  may  be  rejiar]  . 
as  the  nursery  of  yellow  fever;  and  from  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  ScpiomhT  • 
October  the  disciise  rages  like  a  pestilence  among  the  recently  arrived  Europeans.  :!i; 
those  natives  who  descend  from  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  interior."     UntC  '1 
year  1793  the  disease  was  regarded  as  having  a  spontaneous  origin,  and   being  duv  ^ 
tropical  peculiarities  operating  on  European  and  unseasoned  constitutions;  but  thai  jr-: 
tlie  doctrine  of  infection  suddenly  started.     In  that  year  the  disease  appcnred  wiihp  \ 
virulence  in  llie  island  of  Qn'nmla,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  Antilles  to  Pbilade'p.  i 
and  many  parts  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Carolint  t 
Md.,  Alexandria  in  Va.,  several  counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  Cnntccas  in  Venez'.i^L, 
Tins  outbreak  was  preceded  by  a  few  daya  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Bulam.  m  ij 
"w.  African  coast,  at  a  harbor  m  St.  Grenada,  in  uliich  vesscJ,  when  statioDod  off  Buiai, 
fever  had  prevailed  about  five  months  before  to  a  great  and  fatal  extent.       Tills  di^.-i 
was  at  the  lime  termed  the  Bulam  fever,  but  soon  turned  out  to  be  orclinan' yt'l' v 
fever.      Since  1763  yellow  fever  has  very  often  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  the  \^'  ; 
India  islands  and  various  parts  of  the  American  states,  and  has  even  be(*n  endemV  .i 
various  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  especially  Gibraltar  and  Malaga.   BVom  the  testim  r 
of  many  medical  writers  it  is  certain  that  a  disease  essentially  identicsil  with  wd 
fever  prevails  endemicall}"^  along  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  at  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone'  Uv 
Coast  Castle,  and  tiie  island  oif  Fernando  Po.     Fortimatel/  for  this  country,  this  :-. 
tUsease,  which  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to  our  chores  (Swo.nsea,  Southampton,  f* 
is  at  once  nipped  out  by  our  climatic  conditions.     When,  in  1866,  it  vf&s  imported  r 
Swansea,  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  at  once  sent  down  hj  the  goverament  to  wattfa  t. 
disease,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  it  from  spreading,  recorded  : 
Instances  in  which,  with  filth,  bad  ventilation,  and  every  other  condition  favoring  1 1- 
fever,  it  failed  in  every  case  to  spread  beyond  the  original  victim.     Altogether  ikn 
were  20  cases,  of  which  15  were  fatal. 

The  most  terrible  recent  visitation  of  yellow  fever  scourged  portions  of  the  k?ir^ 
Mississippi  valley  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  In  New  Orleans  and  Memphis  aJoD€  ii** 
deaths  exceeded  5,000. 

YELLOW  FE'S'^R  {ante).     The  recent  Investiptions  chiefly  carried  on  by  ti^i 

American  public  health  association  indicate  that  yellow  fever  is  a  hi^li];p  infcctioM 
disease,  but  not  contagious,  in  the  pcnse  that  smallpox  is— one  person   taking  it  fp  c 
another  by  breathing  the  same  atmosphere.     If  the  person  sick  with  the  disease  v.k^ 
gaiments  brought  from  the  infected  locality,  such  materials  may  commnnicaie  • 
disease.     The  following  facts  submitted  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Hand,  surgron  U  * 
armv,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  public  health  association  at  RicLmi: 
Va. ,"  in  Nov.,  1878,  f imiish  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view.     In  Sept.,  18G4,  a t 
lent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.    An  occasional  cose  k 
been  seen  there  before,  but  no  epidemic  since  1779,  when  a  large  number  of  cvwi- 
died  of  it.     New  Berne  was  under  martial  law  in  1864,  and  an  examination  of  rw  c 
shows  that  no  vessel  arrived  there  from  any  port  s.  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  nor  from     • 
infected  port,  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  no  case  occurred  at  Wilmingto:; ' 
near  the  middle  of  Octol)er.    New  Berne  is  situated  on  a  low,  sandy  plain  at  the  jum' 
of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  swamps  ami  mai^he>.    . 
18G4  tight  board  fences  snrrounditl  nearly  all  the  gardens  and  back-yards,  a&l  ■ 
privies  and  outhouses  had  been  neglected.     The  drainage  of  the  town  wna  enurtij 
the  surface,  which  being  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  ri  7er,  made  it  defective.    Tl 
summer  was  hot  and  wet,  and  the  whole  town  was  damp  and  moidy.     Tbere  if  ^' 
little  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  but  a  succession  of  strong  s.w.  winds  in  Aug^t  drove  • 
water  out,  and  for  many  days  the  tide  was  extremely  low.  leaving  extensive  mu  If 
expofiod  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.     At  the  same  time  a  new  embankment  was  made  by  ■ 
military  authorities  across  the  Neuse  riverfront,  and  large  quantities  of  filtb«satnrL 
soil  were  exposed.     Previous  to  tliis  several  small  docks  on  both  river-fronts  lK;d  * . 
filled  up,  partly  with  stable  manure  and  street  cleanings,  for  the  purpose  of  ext*!':' 
the  wharves.     Between  two  of  these  was  a  row  of  old  frame  buildings  used  a?'." 
mi»?ary  warehouKs,  several  being  built  on  piles,  and  under  them  the  water  liad  to^- 
and  formed  a  cavern  for  which  no  drainage  was  provided.     Dead  rats  and  oUier  vcrr; 
and  filth  made  the  pool  in  this  cavern  exceedingly  poisonous.     The  above  conditic^  - 
the  opinion  of  surgeon  Hand,  produced  the  peculiar  germs  of  yellow  fever.     l>' 
noticing  that  the  first  and  worst  cases  came  from  this  point,  an  investigation  wns  wsc* 
d\iring  which  many  workmen  were  made  sick  by  the  overpowering  effluvium.    Grader  ' 
the  disease  spreaa  through  the  town,  and  by  Nov.  1,  nearly  every  inhabitaiit  bad  b&: 
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to  attack.  Tlic  neffroDS  genemllv  had  the  disease  mildly,  as  well  as  the  children,  but 
amun^  the  aged  and  persons  recently  from  the  north  it  was  geneniily  fatal.  Among  the 
attending  physiciaQS  the  fatalitv  was  very  great.  Of  23  medical  officers  of  all  grades, 
21  had  the  fever  and  11  died.  Many  sick  were  sent  to  other  places,  as  Moorhead  City», 
Beaufort.  Hatteras.  and  Roanoke  island,  and  of  these  many  diea,  but  the  disease  did  not  ear- 
terid  to  othn.  At  Moorhead  (Jity  the  patients  removed  from  the  hospital  at  New  Berne  were 
phiced  indiscriminately  in  the  wards  of  a  large  general  hospital,  and  citizens  of  New  Berne 
were  received  at  the  hotel.  Among  them  21  soldiers  and  84  citizens  died  of  yellow  fever, 
but  the  disease  extended  to  none  except  they  had  visited  New  Berne  or  Beaufort.  A^ 
other  points  the  same  immunity  of  non-exposed  persons  was  noticed.  Other  facts,  such 
88  that  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Toner,  of  Washington,  that  yellow  fever  has  never  been 
propagated  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  at  a  greater  altitude  than  500  ft.,  indi- 
cate that  the  generation  of  the  disease  germs  from  tilth  requires  certain  geographical  and 
meteorological  conditions  which  still  demand  study.  There  is  diversity  of  opinion  ai^ 
to  treatment,  but  all  concur  in  removal  to  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  thorough  cleanli- 
ness. 

TXL'LOW-HAinCES,  or  YiSLLow  BiTNTiKe,  Bmberiga  cHrindla,  a  species  of  bunting 
(q.v.),  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  small  birds  in  Britain,  distributed  over  all 
ports  of  the  country,  and  is  common  also  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from 
Korway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  entire  length, 
and  the  male  is  a  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  although  there  is  something  in  the  short 
thick  form  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  tints  and  distribution  of  its  plumage,  which  prevents 
it  from  being  greatljr  admired  for  beauty.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  the  less  regarded  because  it 
is  so  common ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Britain  there  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  so  that  boys 
vho  would  think  it  wrong  to  rob  any  other  bird's  nest,  esteem  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  rob 
that  of  the  yellow-hnmmer.  In  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male,  the  head,  cheeks,  car- 
coverts,  ana  nape  of  the  neck  are  bright  lemon  yellow,  with  a  few  dusky  black  patches; 
the  up^r  part  of  the  back  and  wings  are  reddish  brown, tinged  with  vellow;  the  wing- 
primaries  are  dusky  black,  with  narrow  external  edees  of  bright  yellow;  the  second- 
aries, tertlals,  and  wing-coverts  dusky  black,  broadly  margined  with  rich  chestnut 
brown;  the  upper  tail-coverts  reddish  chestnut,  edged  with  yellow;  the  tail-feathers 
dusky  black;  the  central  pair  edged  with  chestnut,  and  tinc^d  with  yellow;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  whole  under  surface,  bright  lemon  yellow,  clouaed  on  the  breast  and  flanks 
with  reddish  brown.  The  tail  is  sUghtly  forked,  and  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon bunting.  The  kpob  in  the  palate  is  also  less  conspicuous.  The  female  has  much 
less  yellow  about  the  head  than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  is  altogether  much  less  vivid. 
The  vellow- hammer  frequents  hedges  and  low  trees,  and  is  often  to  be  seen,  especially 
in  wmter,  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  in  flocks,  with  sparrows,  chafllnches.  etc.  It  gen- 
erally makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  under  shelter  of  a  bush  or  a  tuft  of  grass,  forming 
it  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair.  The  song  of  the  male  is  very  sweet,  and  consists  of  few 
notes,  which  have  been  jocularly  set  to  music  with  the  words  ''A  Uttls  hit  of  bread,  bid 
no-o  cheese."  He  is  remarkably  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  takes  his  turn  in  incubation. 
In  Italy  great  numbers  of  yellow-hammers  are  caught,  and  fattened  like  ortolans  for  th^ 
table.  It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  circumstance  that  this  bird  is  rare  in  insular  sit- 
uations; in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  Orkneys.  The  name  Yel- 
low hammer  is  a  corruption  of  yellow-ammer;'  ammer,  in  German,  signifying  bunting, 
lu  Scotland,  the  yellow-hammer  is  known  as  the  yoldrin  or  yite. 

YELLOW-LEGS,  the  gambetta  flavipes  (Bonaparte),  a  North  American  snipe,  inhab- 
iting the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  10  In.  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  wings  about  6  in.  long.  It  is  a  delicious  came  binL 
O.  melanoleuea  (Bonap.)  is  larger,  being  14  in.  long,  wing  8  in.,  but  similar  m  appear- 
ance, with  ashy  color  above,  under  parts  whitish,  witli  transverse  spots  and  stripes  on 
breast  and  sides. 

YELLOW  MEDICINE,  a  co.  fn  s.w.  Minnesota;  782  eq.m. ;  pop,  '80,  5,884— 8,84t{ 
of  American  birth.     Co.  seat,  Granite  Falls. 

TBLI.OW  BIYEB.    See  Hwano-ho. 

TEIiliOW  flEA.    See  Whano-hai. 

TSLLOWBTOn,  a  river  of  the  United  States;  rises  in  a  beauUful  lake  of  the  same 
name  high  up  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  receiving  numerous  brandies  from  the  8., 
flows  north-easterly  through  the  tei-ritory  of  Montana,  and  empties  into  the  Missouri 
river,  in  the  n.w.  part  of  Dakota  territory,  lat.  48"  5'  n..  long.  104*  west.  It  is  800  yds. 
wido  at  its  mouth,  1000  m.  long,  and  navigable  700  or  800  miles. 

The  region  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its  source  was  for  the  first  time  explored  by  pafv 
tics  from  the  United  States  in  1870-71,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  spots 
in  the  earth.  Making  their  way  up  the  river  through  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  explorers  came  to  a  district  of  a  square  mile  in  area,  filled  with  hot 
springs  in  active  operation,  which  cover  the  hillsiaes  with  snowy  white  deposit  like  a 
frozen  cascade.  Three  or  four  miles  around  were  occupied  by  springs  which  have 
ceased  to  flow.  They  are  about  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  ana  are  already  resorted  to  by 
invalids.    This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  wonders.    Next  they  came  to  a  terrific  rlfl^  C 
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S.OOO  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  river  rolling  in  its  deeps,  "a  grand,  gloomy,  terriWe  place.*" 
At  the  head  of  this  cafion  are  the  Tower  falls,  with  a  sheer  descent  of  400  ft.  The  Grar-tj 
cafion,  however  throws  this  into  the  shade.  This  fearful  abyss  is  3,000  ft.  in  peipe::^ 
dlcular  height,  and  to  one  looking  up  from  the  bottom,  stars  are  visible  in  broad  daji 
light.  The  ravine  is  full  of  hot  springs  of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  f^jetxn  jeb 
in  endless  variety,  some  of  most  peculiar  form.  The  j^andeur  of  the  cafioa  is  at  o&a 
heightened  and  diversified  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  falls ;  the  latter  one  unbroken  n^ 
metrical  expanse,  350  ft.  in  lieigiit.  Between  this  fall  and  tlie  lake  lies  a  region  fuli  H 
>  boiling  springs  and  craters,  with  two  hills  800  ft.  high,  formed  wholly  of  the  sinter  tUrrm^ 
from  tlie  springs.  Further  on'  is  a  valley  containing  about  1500  geysciv.  some  thrtivir^ 
up  immense  columns  of  water  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  The  beautifui  1m^ 
from  which  the  river  issues  is  about  800  sq.ra.  in  area,  and  is  situated  7,427  fi.  z\x.\i 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1872  the  region  at  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone,  65  m,  l.sj 
by  55  m.  broad,  including  the  Grand  cafion  and  the  lake,  was  reserved  by  congress  fr  s 
occupancy,  and  set  apart  as  a  *' public  park  or  pleasuriog-ground  for  the  benefit  -ni 
enjoyment  of  the  people." 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.     Bee  Na-WWAI.  Pamb. 

YELLOW-THROAT,  a  species  of  insessorial  birda,  the  geotklypiB  tNeha»  oi  ^sm] 
Americii,  more  particularly  called  the  Maryland  yellow- throat  It  bekm^  to  the  hsi:\ 
t^hicolida.  It  is  5i  in.  long,  with  a  wing  2^  in. ;  the  male  has  a  Idiick  band  on  j 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts;  the  female  is  without  the  band.  Both  have  .i 
throat  and  breast  yellow.  Its  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground,  in  which  it  lays  fri 
four  to  six  white,  ligbt-brown-spotted  eggs. 

YEMEH',  In  a  wide  sense,  includes  the  whole  s.  and  s.w.  of  Arabia;  but,  more  stric:  i 
is  the  name  of  only  the  south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  d.  i 
Hedjaz  and  Nedjed;  and  on  the  e.  by  Hadrnmaut  and  the  desert.  It  was  known  to  u 
ancients  as  Arabia  Felix  {Felix  being  a  mistranslation  on  tiie  part  of  Ptolemy  of  Fa»  i 
which  does  not  mean  "  happy,"  but  the  land  to  the  "right"  of  Mecca),  and  tbey  obubi 
^rom  it  much  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  costly  balsamic  subistances,  in  whirl  I 
abounds  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world;  they  obtained  also  from  its  pon?  J 
products  of  India,  and  other  eastern  regions,  with  whicli  its  inhabitants  maintaine :i 
constant  trade.  The  history  of  Yemen  reaches  back  to  the  highest  antiquity.  T;| 
Joktanides,  descendants  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  are  its  first  possessors  of  whom  wel.^i 
any  record;  and  from  them  it  seems  to  have  passed,  about  2400  b.c.,  into  the  hac-i  I 
the  Himyarites,  or  Homerites.  The  Himyante  states  and  cities  of  Sal^,  Thaphar.  ni 
Athana  or  Aden,  attained  at  an  early  period  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  carrying  csj 
great  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  they  extended  their  dominion  ovcra'lT-i 
part  of  Asia  and  the  n.w.  of  Africa.  See  SABiBAKs  and  Aden.  The  persecation  of'  j 
Christians  bv  the  last  Himyarite  princes  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Himyante  poTrrr:  j 
Uie  Abyssinians,  529  a.d.  From  this  date  till  601  Yemen  was  ruled  by  Abyssiniai:  z  - 
crnors;'then  for  a  short  time  by  the  Persians,  under  Khosru  {Chosroca)  II,  TheV. 
lowers  of  Mohammed  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  Yemen  till  they  had  for  a  con«:.i  -• 
hie  time  been  masters  of  the  rest  of  Arabia.  Under  all  the  califs,  and  even  csi:l 
Saladin,  Himyarite  princes  retained  a  partial  independence,  which  they  reaoqiiirwi  wha 
the  Turks,  wlio  conquered  the  country  in  the  16th  c,  were  expelled  m  the  centurv  f  '• 
lowing.  For  more  than  two  centuries  afterward,  the  country  remained  under  \  i 
dominion  of  a  number  of  Himyarite  princes  or  sheiks,  the  most  powerful  of  them  b«  i.^ 
for  a  time  the  Imdm  of  fimiia  (q.v.).     In  1871-73  it  was  reconquered  by  Turkey. 

The  people  of  Yemen  differ  conaidembly  in  physical  characteristice,  dress,  and  mr 
ners  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  their  language  gives  evkksr 
of  a  different  orifpn.    See  Sabjbatts. 

Our  geographical  knowledge  of  Yemen  has  been  much  increased  by  reoent  cs^^-n 
tions,  and  charts  of  its  coasts  have  been  laid  down  by  officers  in  the  service  of  the  t^ 
India  company.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  U»e  country,  at  a  distance  of  frpn ' 
to  30  m.  from  the  coast,  a  chain  of  mountains  extends,  between  which  and  the  Acai-- 
tract  of  low  ffround,  the  Tehama,  generally  sandy  and  desolate,  but  in  some  places  t*^ 
fertile,  and  clothed  with  tropical  vegetation.  Inland  from  the  mountain  chain  t?  a  'y 
tile  table-land,  at  a  general  elevation  of  about  4.000  ft.,  yielding  the  prodnctincs 
warm  temperate  rdther  thah  of  tropical  regions.  Some  of  the  mountalna  rise  to  a  ho>r  > 
of  about  8,000  feet.  The  slopes  even  of  the  more  lofty  mountains  are  corered  with  '<r 
tiriant  forests,  and  tiie  mountain  valleys  are  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  The  pnod- 
exports  are  coffee,  dates,  senna,'  gums  and  gum-resins,  wax,  ivcn'y,  and  iroat-iik. 
morocco.  Some  grain  is  aJso  exported.  There  are  no  rivers;  but  good  habor?  x- 
formed  !n  some  places  by  natural  openings  in  the  coral  reefs  which  line  the  ooasL  Tc 
principalports  are  Mocha  (q.v.),  famous  for  the  coffee  which  it  exports;  Aboo  Ari*!'..  * 
C^sim;  Hodeida;  ShehT;and  Aden  (q.v.),  which  is  now  in  the  handa  of  theBnii^-: 
6anaa,  the  capital,  or  nominal  capital,  is  situated  on  the  table-land.  Dahmt,  Tau 
Loheia,  Beit-elFakih,  and  Zebeed  are  among  the  other  principal  towns. 

YSKIKA'lJs  BTRATT,  sometimes  also  called  Strait  of  Ebrtch  connects  the ««  " 
Azov  with  the  Black  sea,  forming  a  sea-passage  between  the  Crimea  on  the  w.  a&i  ^ 
Caucasus  on  the  east.     It  is  over  20  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  narrowest  is  less  than  3  c>. 
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TEHISEr,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Siberia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oulou- 
Ceme  aud  theBey-Keme,  wnich  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  Sibe- 
in.  It  flows  n.  through  the  center  of  Siberia  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  forming  at  it« 
Qouth  a  long  estuary.  In  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  it  is  inieiTupted  by  falls  and 
apids;  but  afterward  flows  tijrough  a  great  plain  or  steppe,  receiving  many  tributaries, 
t  which  the  principal  are  the  Upper  Tunguska  or  Angara,  from  lake  Baikal;  the  Mid* 
lie  and  the  Lower  Tnnguska.  The  Yeulsei  is  8,400  m.  long,  and  is  traversed  by 
teaniera.  Repeated  voya^s  since  1875  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  during  part  of 
lie  summer  for  vessels  ^om  Europe  to  sail  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and 
0  carry  back  the  varied  produce  of  tlie  immense  basin  drained  by  it. 

TENISEI8K,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  the  same  name  in  Siberia,  on  the  Yenisei* 
'op.  67,  6.644.  Yeniseisk  is  an  important  trading  center,  and  has  a  ereat  annual  fair, 
lie  chief  articles  of  trade  being  grain,  fish,  salt,  spirits,  and  furs.  It  is  8  m.  in  circum- 
erence,  and  has  a  custom-house  and  arsenal. 

YENISEISK,  that  part  of  Asiatic  Russv:,  TTh'.cr  lies  between  long.  80"  and  107"  e.  oa 
oth  sides  of  tiie  Yenesei  rirer;  958,042  sq.m; ,  pop.  860,848.  The  northern  part  is  a  fi-ozea 
wamp,  and  the  plain  which  inclines  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean  is  inhabited  by  a 
Bw  tribes  of  linntera.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous  and  abounds  in  forests  and 
tie  precious  metals.    Capital,  Yeniseisk. 

TECKAK  (Ang.-Sax.  getnen,  common),  a  term  which  seems,  in  early  English  history, 
D  have  been  applied  to  a  common  menial  servant,  but  after  the  15ih  c.  came  to  denote 
class  of  small  freeholders,  forming  the  next  gnide  below  gentlemen.  The  terra  yeo- 
lan  is  sometimes  considered  identical  with  the  forty -shillings  freeholder,  possessed  ol 
tie  elective  frnnchise. 

THO'UAKBY,  a  volunteer  force  of  cavalry  in  Great  Britain,  numbering  in  1878» 
4.830  of  all  ranks,  and  costing  the  country  annually  about  £80,000.  It  was  formed 
uriugthe  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  then  comprised  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry; 
•ut  the  whole  of  the  infantry  corps,  and  many  of  the  cavalry,  were  disbanded  after  the 
•eace  of  1814.  The  organization  of  the  corps  is  b^  counties^  under  the  lords-lieutenant, 
^'lie  men  provide  their  own  horses  and  uniform;  m  consideration  of  which  they  receive 
uQually  a  clothing  and  contingent  allowance  of  £2  a  man,  are  exempt  from  taxation  iA 
espoct  to  the  horses  employed  on  yeomanry  duty,  and  draw  during  tlie  annual  training 
s.  a  day  for  forage,  besides  a  subsistence  allowance  of  7s.  a  day.  If  called  out  for  per- 
iiinent  duty,  they  receive  cavalry  pay,  with  forage  allowance.  The  yeomanry  are 
vjiilablc  in  aid  of  the  civil  power;  and  in  time  of  invasion,  or  apprehended  invasion, 
tie  sovereign  may  embody  them  for  service  in  any  pait  of  Great  BriUuu,  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  tiie  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war. 

YEOXEK  OF  THE  OVABD,  a  veteran  company,  consisting  of  100  old  soldiers  of 
lately  presence,  employed  on  grand  occasions,  in  conjunction  with  the  gentlemen-at- 
rms,  as  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign.  These  yeomen  were  constituted  a  corps  in 
485  by  king  Henry  VII.,  and  they  still  wear  the  costume  of  that  period.  Armed  with 
artisans,  and  in  the  quaint  uniform,  the  men  present  a  curious  si<rht  in  the  10th  cen- 
11  ry.  The  officers  of  the  corps  are  a  capt.  (ordinarily  a  peer),  a  lieut.  and  an  ensign, 
^here  is  also  a  "  clerk  of  the  cheque  and  adjutant."  All  these  appointments  are  held 
y  old  officers,  and  are  considered  as  impoilant  prizes.  The  whole  charge  is  borne  by 
[le  sovereign's  civil  list.  The  head-quarters  of  the  corps  is  at  the  tower  of  London, 
rhcre'the  men  are  popularly  known  as  beef-eaters  (q.v.). 

YEO' VIL,  a  small  municipal  borough  of  Somersetshire,  20  m.  s.  of  Wells,  on  the  bor- 
er.^ of  Dorsetshire,  a  busy,  handsome  place,  built  of  red  brick  and  j^ellow  Hamhill  (a 
eighboring  quarry)  stone,  and  situated  in  a  pleasing  district  on  a  hill-side  sloping  to  the 


I'eo.  Tiie  church  of  St  John,  a  structure  of  the  15th  c,  is  much  admired.  The  height 
f  the  side  aisles,  and  large  size  of  the  windows;  give  it  grace  and  lightness,  and  hence 
L  iias  been  called  the  "lantern  of  the  west."  There  are  several  other  churches,  besides 
chools,  alms-houses,  and  other  charities.  Kid  and  other  gloves  are  here  more  exten- 
ively  manufactured  than  in  any  other  town  in  England.  There  are  about  20  manufac- 
ories,  in  which  are  produced  about  10,000  dosen  pairs  of  gloves  per  week.  The  num- 
ber of  males  alone  employed  in  this  manufacture  is  about  2,000;  the  females,  who  sew 
he  gloves,  all  work  at  home,  and  are  much  more  numerous.  Woolen  manufactures  and 
3athcr-drossing  are  also  carried  on.     Pop.  '71,  8,5^7. 

TER'CITM,  another  East  Indian  name  of  the  plants  called  mudar  (q.Y.)  and  their 
iber. 

YESSO.  or  Jesso.    See  Ykzo,  ante. 

YETH'OLlI,a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  n  e.  of  Roxburghshire,  bordering  on  England, 
5  ra.  e.n.e.  of  Jedburgh.  The  Beaumont  water  runs  throu^  the  parish,  and  on  either 
idc  of  this  stream  are  the  villages  of  Kirk-Yetholm  and  Town -Yetholm,  the  former 
»eing  the  head-quarters  of  the  gypsies  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  census  of  Scoi- 
smd  for  1871  the  village  of  Yetlioim  contained  796  inhabitants. 
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rew.  ft  1.4. 

TEW,  Taxm,  a  genua  of  trees  cf  the  natural  order  taaaeea,  which  ia  very  generrfly 
regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  coiiijerm,  auU  is  churucterized  by  solitary  and  termioal  fertik 
flowers,  with  a  solitary  ovule  sessile  in  the  center  of  a  ueahy  disk,  forming  a  sort  of 
drupe  when  in  fruit,  and  by  dicotyledonous  seeds.  The  genus  taxu9  is  distinguished  by 
a  solitary  terminal  seed,  surrounded  by  a  succulent  cup.  The  species  are  difluaed  over 
the  whole  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  hu-ge  and  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  wiih 
narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves.  The  Common  Yew  {T.  baccata)^  a  tree  of  80  lo  40 
tt.,  andu  trunk  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  branching  a  few  feel  above  the  ground, 
and  forming  a  large  and  deusii  head,  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe  and  of 
Siberia.  Noble  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  attains  a 
great  age,  at  least  300  or  400  years.  Its  wood  has  been  much  used  from  very  eexly 
times  for  making  bows,  for  wnich  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  woml.  It  i^ 
very  hard,  and  reckoned  almost  equal  to  boxwood  for  line  work.  The  heart-wood  is  of 
an  orange-red  or  deep-brown  color.  The  fruit  is  red,  and  was  long  reputed  poisouous, 
but  the  pulpy  part  is  not  so;  the  seed^ however,  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The  leaves  albo 
are  a  powerful  narcotic;  and  although  they  are  sometimes  given  as  a  vermifuge,  their 
use  is  attended  with  danger. — The  Irish  Yew  (7'.  fastigiala  of  Lindley;  T.  Uiberuien  of 
Hooker),  originally  discovered  In  Ireland,  and  now  very  common  in  plensure-gnninds, 
18  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  common  species,  with  upright  tiistigiaiv 
habit,  but  it  differs  also  in  having  the  leaves  scattered,  while  those  of  the  common  ^'cv 
kre  in  two  rows. — The  North  Ambrican  Yew  {T.  Canadensia)  is  of  humbler  growtli.— 
The  name  Japan  Yew  is  sometimes  given  to  podoearjm^  macrophpUus,  a  tree  of  a  gcnu^ 
nearly  allied  to  taxus,  and  recently  separated  from  ft.  It  is  a  large  and  stout  tree,  a 
native  of  Japan ;  its  wood  (nuch  valued  for  cabinet-work.  Other  species  of  podocarpa* 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  of  Chili,  New  Holland,  etc.  P.  nutUfer  is  a 
lofty  tree  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Japan  and  mountains  of  Nepaul,  from  the  seed  of 
which  an  oil  is  extnicted,  fit  for  culinary  purposes,  although  the  seed  itself  is  too  aatri.i- 
gent  to  be  eaten.  To  the  order  or  sub-order  taxacecB  belongs  also  the  genus  iulisburii 
(see  GiNGKO),  the  genus  daa^ydium  (qv.),  and  p?iyllocladis,  a  genus  in  which  the  foliagv. 
as  in  saUsbwia,  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  fronds  of  ferns.  P.  triefioinaaoidci 
is  a  large  New  Zealand  tree. 

TEZD,  a  considerable  city  of  western  Persia,  situated  on  the  8.w.  of  the  ^at  desert 
of  Khorassan,  in  lat.  d2*  W  n.,  lono[.  54°  50'  east.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  tiie 
Internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  Manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  arms,  and  loaf  suear  are  carried  on,  and  the  bazaars  are  spacious  and 
well  supplied.  Pop.  40,000.  This  includes  about  4,000  Quebres  (q. v.).  This  latierare, 
exempt  from  military  service,  and  are  how  said  to  be  well  treated,  both  by  the  autho.n- 
ties  and  inhabitants.  They  complain,  however,  of  grievances,  of  which  complaint  wa^? 
made  to  the  shah  when  in  London,  by  their  kindred  and  co-religionists,  the  rarsees  of 
Bombay,  in  June,  1873.  See  report  by  Mr.  Ronald  Thomson,  Persian  secretary  of  leira- 
Uon,  on  the  population,  etc.,  of  Persia,  1868,  and  Times  of  June  28,  and  July  16,  ISTd. 

YEZDEGERD  or  ISDIGERD  III.,  617-651;  came  to  the  Sassanian  throne  in  633. 
In  636  the  Moslems  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  4  days'  battle  of  Cadesia,  when  tlie  Per 
aian  gen.  Rustem  was  slain.  The  next  year  the  capital  Ctesiphon  was  taken  bv  the 
Arabs,  and  in  64,  the  Sassanian  dynasty  was  overthrown  at  Nehavend.  Yezdcgerd  w&» 
a  fugitive  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  was  finally  assassinated. 

TEZO,  or  Jesso.  the  most  northerly  of  the  four  principal  islands  which  compose  th: 
empire  of  Japan,  lies  n.  of  the  central  island  of  Nipon.  Till  lately,  the  interior  wiis 
almost  wholly  unknown.  Under  the  new  regime.  Yezo  has  been  thorou.jhly  explorwi. 
and  extensive  measures  have  been  taken  to  colonize  the  island  and  develop  its  nalund 
Tcsources.  The  area  is  ab<mt  85.000  sq.m.,  and  the  pop,  about  125,000,  chiefly  resident 
in  the  s. ;  the  Ainos,  a  docile  aboriginal  race,  thinly  occupy  the  north.  The  surface  of 
Yezo  is  mountainous,  with  volcanoes;  it  is  rich  in  fine  timber;  valuable  minerals, 
especially  coal,  are  found;  the  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish.  Bears,  deers,  and  wolves 
exist  in  large  numbers.  The  chief  towns  are  Matsumai  (q.v.),  Hakodadi  (q.v.),  and 
Sapporo. 

TGO'DBASIL,  the  name  given  in  Scandinavian  mythology  to  a  tree,  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  trees,  which  was  conceived  as  binding  together  heaven,  earth,  and 
•hell.  It  is  an  aeb,  whose  branches  spread  over  all  the  world,  and  reach  above  the 
heavens.  It  sends  out  three  roots  in  three  different  directions:  one  to  the  asn-gods  in 
heaven,  another  to  the  frost-giants,  the  third  to  the  under  world.  Under  eiudi  rooi 
springs  a  wonderful  fountain,  endowed  with  marvelous  virtues.  From  the  tree  itself 
drops  a  honey-dew.  Among  its  branches  and  roots,  several  animals  ait  or  runabout:  an 
eagle,  a  squirrel,  four  stags,  a  serpent,  all  having  their  own  proper  names.  The  serpent^ 
Nithhttggr,  lies  at  the  under-world  fountain  and  gnaws  the  root  of  Yggdrasil;  the  squirrel 
HatatOsKr,  runs  up  and  down,  and  tries  to  breed  strife  between  the  serpent  and  the  eagle, 
which  sits  aloft. 

Of  this  old-world  myth  too  impeifect  ah  account  has  survived  to  enable  us  to  read  its 
meaning.   Some  writers  in  the  middle  ages  bring  it  into  connection  w^th  the  cross.    It  is 
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.fisculuB  in  primis,  quec  quantum  vorticfodaurac 
JEHherioBy  tantum  radice  in  tartara  tvndtt. 

Remarkable  coincidences,  altliough  of  u  fmgmcutary  Itind,  arc  also  found  in  eastern 

I  uUitioDs. 

Jacob  Grimm  sees  an  intimate  connection  bi'tween  tlie  world-tree  Yffgdraeil  and  the 
'nr^enseule.  of  wliicli  numerous  traces  are  to  be  r«)UMd  in  the  records  of  German  antiquity. 
This  is  described  by  Rudolf  of  Fuld  as  a  great  trunk  of  a  tree  set  uprlglit,  and  worsnipcd 
n  the  open  air;  tlie  name //'wZ/wm/,  he  explains  as  meiming  tlie  universal  or  all-sus- 
aining  pillar  (Ger.  Sdulf,  pillar).     Such  a  troe-idol  was  destroyed  by  Charles  the  great 

II  his  conquest  of  the  Saxons  in  772,  at  a  place  called  Heresburg.  in  WestphaRa,  which 
vna  a  chief  seat  of  the  pngjiu  religion  of  the  Ssixous.  The  word  irmin,  Aug.  -Sax.  eormcn, 
vaa  frequently  compounded  witli  other  words  in  liie  earlier  stages  of  the  Teutonic  Inn- 
,uages,  in  the  sense  of  universal,  greatest  of«ttll.  As  the  primitive  nature-worship 
ended  more  and  more  to  the  |)ei*sonifi cation  of  particular  powers,  these  trunk-idols  were 
.ssociated  with  particular  divinities,  and  perhaps  had  an  image  set  upon  them,  or  were 
;ut  into  some  rude  resemblance,  jis  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  pillar-images  called  hennm 
<,CQ  IIermks).  The  coincidence  of  the  names  irmia  and  ?ienna:,  which  may,  however. 
K'  casual,  has  not  failed  to  bo  lomarked.  The  Christmas  trectof  modern  Germany  may 
KJ  some  kind  of  offshoot  of  the  old  notion  of  Yggdrasil. 

Y'LANG  Y'LANG.    See  Ihlako  InLANG. 

Y-IKOTH,  Hnaia  gammn,  a  beautiful  species  of  moth  (q.v.)  common  in  Britain  and 
liroughout  great  part  of  Europe,  about  an  inch  in  entire  len^th,  without  reckoning  the 
.nleuiijjc,  which  are  not  quite  half  an  inch.  The  color  is  lilac,  variegated  with  brown, 
he  upper  wings  beautifully  marbled,  with  a  shining  mark  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  Ict- 
er  Y,  or  of  the  Greek  y  (gamma),  whence  the  names.  The  lower  wings  are  dirty  white,  with 
.  broad  smoky  border,  and  a  white  fringe  spotted  with  black.  This  molh  flies  about 
Luring  the  day  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  very  swift  of  flight.  It  lays  its  eggs  on 
he  under  side  of  leaves.  The  caterpillar  is  slightly  hairy,  green  with  a  yellow  line  along 
ach  6ide,and  five  white  ones  down  the  back.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  a  great  variety  «l 
slants,  as  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  hemp,  clover,  oats,  and  other  gmsses.  It  somc- 
imes  ravages  gardens,  but  more  in  ^auce  than  in  Britain. 

YOGA  (from  the  Sanskrit  yuj,  join ;  kindred  to  the  Lat.  jung-,  Gr.  uug-,  Gothic,  jiuk; 
\encG  funetion,  and  flguratively,  ''concentration,  religious  or  abstract  contemplation")^ 
R  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sftnkhya  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  See/ 
>ANKHTA.  While  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  SSnkhya  proper,  is  chiefly  concerned' 
n  teaching  the  tattwas,  or  principles  of  creation,  and  the  successive  development  of  the 
atter,  the  maib  object  of  the  Yoga  is  to  establish  tlie  doctrine  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
0  teach  the  means  by  which  the  human  soul  may  become  permanently  united  with  it;  and 
ince  the  Sfinkhya  proper  is  silent  on  the  creation  of  the  world  by  a  Supreme  Beings— 
vhence  it  was  charged,  though  unjustly,  by  its  opponents,  with  being  atheistical— the 
f  oga,  which  is  called  theistical,  is  considered,  to  be  its  complement.  According  to  Patan- 
alt,  the  reputed  author  of  this  system,  the  term  Toga  means  "  the  hindering  of  the  raodifi- 
ations  of  thinking;"  and  by  such  modifications,  which,  he  says,  may  be  accompanied 
rith  afflictions,  or  be. free  from  them,  he  understands  "  the  three  kinds  of  evidence — viz,, 
perception,  inference,  and  testimony — misconception  or  incorrect  ascertainment,  fancy, 
leep,  and  recollection."  The  "hindering  of  these  modifications"  is,  according  to  him, 
^ected  either  by  a  repeated  effort  to  keep  the  mind  in  its  unmodified  state,  or  by  dis- 
»assion,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  having  overcome  all  desires  for  objects  that  sre 
een  (on  earth)  or  are  heard  of  (in  Scripture).  Dispassion  is  conducive  to  meditation; 
his,  again,  is  of  different  kinds,  and  is  attained  either  "  impetuously" — in  adopting  vari- 
us  transcendent  methods — or  "by  a  devoted  reliance  on  laffoara,  the  Lord."  This 
iord,  or  Supreme  Being.  Patanjali  then  defines  as  "  a  ptirticular  Purusha,  or  spirit,  who 
i  untouched  by  afflictions,  works,  the  result  of  works,  or  deserts;  in  whom  the  germ  of 
mniscience  reaches  its  extreme  limit;  who  is  the  preceptor  of  even  the  fli-st,  because 
e  is  not  limited  by  time;  and  whose  appellation  is  Om,  the  term  of  glory."  This  word 
i  to  be  muttered,  and  iti*  sense  is  to  be  reflected  upon,  for  *'  from  it  comes  the  knowl* 
dge  of  Is'wara.  and  the  prevention  of  "  the  obstacles"  which  impede  Yoga.  These  ob- 
taclcs,  Patanjali  says,  are  *'  illness,  apathy,  doubt,  listlessness  about  the  accompli^ihment 
f  meditation,  want  of  exertion,  attachment  io  worldly  objects,  erroneous  perception, 
allure  to  attain  any  stage  of  meditation,  or  inability  to  continue  in  the  state  of  medita- 
ion  when  it  has  been  reached."  There  are  several  other  methods  to  prevent  these  ob- 
tacles  from  distracting  the  mind,  and  impeding  its  steadiness.  One,  for  instance,  con- 
ists  in  ponderine  over  one  single  accepted  truth;  another  in  "practicing  benevolence, 
snderness,  complacency,  and  oisregara  toward  all  objects  in  possession  of  happiness  oi 
rief,  virtue  or  vice;"  another,  "  in  forcibly  expelling  or  retaining  the  breath;"  another, 
a  "dwelling  on  knowledge  that  presents  itselj!  in  dream  or  sleep;*'  etc.  When  all  these 
lodiflcations  have  disappeared,  the  mind  hecomee  free  from  "  the  tingeing"  of  the  ex- 
srior  world,  as  the  pure  crystal  is  free  from  the  color  that  seema  to  belong  to  it,  when  a 
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colored  sif jstnnce  is  seen  athwart  it.     Af  :er  having  described  the  various  modee  In  TvbKS 
the  mind  may  appetir  chauged  into  the  likeness  of  what  it  ponders,  the  author  of  \hr 
system  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  practical  Yoga,  by  which  "coDceutration^'  may  i» 
attained.     It  comprises,  according  to  him,  mortification,  the  muttering  of  certain  Ltillv 
and  a  devoted  reliance  ou  the  Lord.     Thron^h  it  meditation  is  established,  and  aj/UetiA^j 
are  got  rid  of.     By  afflictions,  again,  lie  unciei-stands  ignorance,  egotism,  affection.  fc^T 
sion,  and  tenacity  of  life;  whicii  terms  are  then  the  subject  of  an  especial  invesitgnvcs 
into  the  nature  of  what  is  to  begot  rid  of,  of  what  is  not  desired  to  begot  rid  of,  of  wiji 
is  constituted  by  the  cause,  and  of  what  is  the  constitutive  cause. — There  are  ti^fci 
means  or  stages  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  concentration — viz.,  forb^mnce  {i/hl- 
religious  observance  (/ityawa),  postures  (dsana),  regulation  of  the  breath  {prdn'dydfba,:*: 
straint  of  the  sc^nses  (pra^y<iMm),  steadying  of  the  mind  ((fMran'<!^),conten[iplation  (rfA^^i^  -" 
and  profound  meditation  (samddhi). — The  first  siSige,  forbearance  (yania),  consists  ici  ■ 
doing  injury  to  living  beings,  veracit}',  avoidance  of  theft,  chastitjr,  and  non-accepUnm « 
gifts;  they  are  the  universal  great  dutjf, — The  second  stage,  reUgious  obmrvanc^  {r^^r^ 
comprises  purity — external  as  well  as  internal — contentment,  austerity,  muttering  fft. 
Vedic  hymns,  and  devoted  reliance  on  the  Lord. — The  third  stage  of  Yoga /Hw^itr^*  (<»»>« 
is  defined  by  Patanjali,  as  "  that  which  is  steady  and  comfortable"  at  the  same  time.  Tl- 
commentators  mention  several  varieties  of  such  postures.    According  to  an  interpir!  l 
treatise  on  the  Yoga  philosophy  by  Navlnachandrapfila,  one  of  these,  called  SiddhoMiw.  • 
practiced  by  placmg  the  left  heel  under  the  anus,  and  the  right  heel  in  front  of  the  p.- J 
tals,  b)r  fixing  the  sight  upon  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  and,  while  in   this  moli  !: 
less  attitude,  meditating  upon  the  mysterious  syllable  Om  (q.v.).     Of  the  posture  c?il'  ■: 
Padmdsana  the  same  treatise  says,  that  it  consists  in  placing  the  left  foot  upon  tlie  rL 
thigh,  and  the  right  foot  upon  the  left  thigh,  in  holding  with  the  right  hand  ibe  rijibtgr 
toe,  and  with  the  left  hand  the  left  great  toe,  the  hands  coming  from   behind   \ 
hack  and  crossing  each  other;  while  the  chin  rests  on  the  interclavicular  space,  and  jL 
sight  is  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.     When  the  command  of  such  postures  is  attair- 
Patanjali  says,  the  Yogin  does  not  suffer  either  from  cold  or  heat,  hunger  or  thirst.- 
similar  afflictions.    The  fourth  stage,  regulation  of  the  breath  (prdn'dffdma\  is  lhrecf« 
according  as  it  concerns  exhalation  or  inhalation,  or  becomes  tantamount  to  sus])ei.>i.i 
of  the  breath,  the  latter  also  being  termed  kumbhaka  (frcm  kumbhay  a  jar),  beciiusc  "t: 
vital  spirits  then  are  as  motionless  as  water  is  in  a  lar."    Through  such  a  regiilniion  i 
the  breath,  the  obscuration  of  the  pure  quali^  of  the  mind  is  removed,  and  the  latter ^'^ 
comes  fit  for  acts  of  attention.     Navlnachandrapftla  d?scribes  different  processes  of  r.- 
Prfinfiyftma  as  selected  from  different  authorities.  One,  for  instance,  consists,  accordii :"; 
him,  in  the  act  of  inhaling  through  the  left  nostril  for  7.6788  seconds,  suspendinij  ;i.» 
breath  for  80.7152  seconds,  and  exhaling  through  the  right  nostril  for  15.8576  serijid- 
then  inhaling  through  the  right  nostril  for  80.7162  seconds,  and  exhaling  througii  d 
right  nostrif  for  7.6788  seconds,  suspending  the  breath  for  80.7153  seconds,  and  exfajtliu 
through  the  left  nostril  for  15.8576  seconds;  lastly,  Inhaling  through  the  left  nosiri)  f>* 
7.6788  seconds,  suspending  the  breath  for  80.7152  seconds,  and  exhaling  tbroujjli  i.- 
right  nostril  for  15.3576  seconds.     To  the  kumbhaka,  of  which  there  are  eigrht  variei .- 
the  same  author  observes,  two  processes  are  indispensable:  sitting  in  one  of  the  pcus-ti:-! 
described,  and,  by  means  of  an  incision  in  the  frsenum  lingua,  and  milkin?,  as  it  vt ?« 
the  tongue,  causing  it  grndually  to  become  so  lengthened  as  to  allow  the  rima  gk*n  i- 
to  be  shut  by  pressing  back  the  epiglottis  with  the  point  of  the  retroverted  tongue.    Su- - 
kfimbhakas.  it  is  supposed,  produce  the  most  wonderful  effecta:  some  of  tbem  ri- 
diseases   of   the    head    and  lungs,  dropsy,  etc.;   others  make  proof  against  all  fi*: 
of   inflammation    and    fever;    the    eighth   or   last  variety  of   the   kumbhaka,    t^-. 
ciall}',  cures  all  diseases,  purges  from   all  sins,   promotes   longevity,  enli^tens   i 
mind,  and  awakens  the  soul. —The  fifth  stage  of  Yoga,  the  restraint  of  the  at  »■ 
{pratydMva),  means  the  withholding  of   the    senses   from   their  respective  objp«'r 
and    the    accommodating   them    entirely  to  the  nature   of  the  mind.     Acrordinc ' 
an   authority  quoted   by   Na\'^!nachandrapftla,  a  Yogin'g  senses  are   suspemlrti  ^1^ 
he  -  can    suspend    the   respiratory    movements   for    10    minutes   and    <8    s.v'<md«  — 
This   stage    is   preparatory  to    the    sixth,  or  tfie   eUadying   of  tJie  mind    {tihdrvf-* 
which  means  the  freeing  of  the  mind  from  any  sensual  disturbance,  by  tixins  iL- 
t'loughts  on  some  part  of  the  body,  for  instance,  on  the  naval  or  the  tip  of  the  d  •* 
This  stage,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  >ttrcomplished  when  the  Yogin  is  able  to  suspenil .  - 
respiratory  movements  for  21  minutes  and  36  seconds;  and,  according  to  Navinaofai 
drap&la,  it  is  effected  by  different  processes — muttering  the  syllable  <wfi  144,000 1 in- *^ 
fixing  the  eyes  upon  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  for  ^ 
hours,  swallowing  the  tongue  for  two  hours,  etc.     Contemplation  (dJtyine),  the  seMaij 
stage  of  Yoga,  is  the  fixing  of  the  mind  on  the  one  object  of  knowledge,  the  SapTV"- 
Spirit,  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  thoughts.  It  Is  practiced  in  consequenoe^of  the  **Fiea-?.' 
ingof  the  mind,  "as  defined  before;  and,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  by  NavlnsdE 
drapUla,  a  man  can  accomplish  it  when  he  is  able  to  suspend  his  respiratory  movemfr^'i 
for  43  minutes  and  12  seconds. — The  eighth  and  last  stage  of  Yoga,  profound  f»«f-»^<^» 
(namddhi),  is  the  perfect  absorption  of  thought  into  the  one  object  of  meditatior.  :> 
Supreme  Spirit;  it  is  devoid,  as  it  were,  of  any  definite  character,  which  would  8ij£:*e'' 
a  term  as  applicable  to  it.     In  such  a  state,  Navlnachandrapdla  says,  "  a  Yogin  is  inati: 
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iiiiOD.  xie  18  iree  iroin  lusi,  lear,  anu  uuger;  ue  is  uisengu^eu  irum  uii-worKs.  ne  is 
lot  affected  by  honor  and  dishonor.  He  looks  upon  ^Id,  iron,  and  stones  with  the 
ame  unconoerned  eyes.  He  is  the  same  in  love  and  in  haired ;  he  is  the  same  among 
riends  and  enemies."  And,  according  to  the  authority  he  quotes,  such  a  state  may  be 
ttnined  by  a  man  who  can  suspend  his  respiratory  movements  for  1  hour  26  minutes 
nd  24  seconds.  The  Inst  three  stages  are  also  comprised  under  one  distinctive  name, 
ami/am' a,  or  **  restraining,"  because  it  is  chiefly  on  the  perfection  attained  in  these  three 
!ollectively  that  depend  the  wonderful  results  which  are  promised  to  a  Yogin  when  lie 
pplics  them  to  the  contemplation  of  special  objects.  Sucli  results  are,  for  instance,  a 
mowledge  of  the  past  and  future,  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  all  animals,  of  all  that 
happened  in  one's  former  births,  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  of  the  time  of  one's  own 
leath,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  exists  in  the  different  worlds,  of  stars  and  planets,  of  the 
tructure  of  one's  own  body,  etc.  There  are  especially,  however,  eight  great  powers 
?hich  a  Yogin  will  acquire  when  properly  regulating  and  applying  the  mm'yama — viz., 
he  power  of  shrinking  into  the  form  of  the  minutest  atom;  that  of  assuming  a  gigantic 
►ody ;  that  of  becoming  extremely  li^ht;  that  of  becoming  extremely  heavy;  that  of  un- 
imited  reach  of  the  organs  (as  touching  the  moon  with  the  tip  of  a  finger);  that  of  irre 
istible  will;  that  of  obtaining  perfect  dominion  over  the  inner  organs  of  the  body;  and 
hat  of  acquiring  mastery  over  everything.  If  the  Yogin  applies  mm'yairia  to  the  con- 
emplation  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  time,  and  the  successive  order  in  which  Eucli 
Uvisions  occur,  ho  obt^iins  a  discrimination  which  enables  him  to  understand  the  subtle 
lements,  and  to  see  all  objects  at  once.  When  his  intellect  has  become  free  from  all 
lonsiderations  of  self,  and  his  spirit  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  result  of  acts  performed, 
.nd  when  both  have  thus  obtained  the  same  degree  of  purity,  the  Yogin  obtains  eternal 
iberation. — In  the  last  chapter  of  his  work,  Patau jali  then  shows  that  these  perfections 
,re  not  always  obtained  by  Yogins  in  one  birth,  but  that  Prakr'iti,  or  nature  (see  SIn- 
litta),  generally  in  a  succession  of  births,  brings  to  maturity  the  result  obtained  in  a 
trior  birth.  He  thus  makes  nature,  not  actions,  the  cause  of  each  effect;  meritorious 
-ctions  merely  serving,  according  to  him,  to  remove  the  obstructions  which,  from 
>ad  actions,  would  arise  to  its  regular  progress,  just  as  water  would  take  its  nat^ 
iral  course  after  the  husbandman,  who  would  want  to  lead  it  from  field  to  field, 
lad  removed  the  obstructions  that  lay  in  its  path.  After  having  then  taught 
hat  the  result  of  actions,  in  successive  births,  consists  in  the  recollection  of  a  prior 
talc,  and  in  the  obtainment  of  a  special  (existence,  a  special  duration  of  life,  and 
pecial  enjoyments) ;  and  after  having  discussed  the  different  influences  to  which 
he  mind  may  become  subject  in  its  union  to  different  obiects,  Patanjnli  winds 
ip  with  describing  the  mode  in  which  final  liberation  gradually  takes  place.  First, 
e  says,  when  a  person  has  obtained  the  discrimination  conveyed  by  the  Yoga  doctrine, 
11  ideas  of  self— such  as,  I  am  different  from  another — cease.  In  conseouenoe,  thought 
i  turned  inward,  and  this  ia  the  commencement  of  liberation.  But,  as  still  recol- 
Bctions,  derived  from  former  existences,  sometimes  prevail  m  his  mind,  they  must 
le  abandoned  by  him  in  the  same  way  as  ho  has  to  overcome  the  afflictions,  above 
pccified.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  this,  his  knowledge  will  have  become  so  infinite, 
hat  but  little  will  remain  for  him  to  be  known.  Then  tha  cosmlcal  gun'a9,  or  qualities, 
oo  (see  Sankhya),  having  accomplished  the  main  object  of  spirit,  will  have  gradually 
rrived  at  the  end  of  their  functions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  matter  will  become 
eparatcd  from  spirit.  This  is  kaivalya,  or  true  liber  Mou,  for  the  mere  power  of  the 
nind  to  retain  its  nature  after  dissolution  has  takci*  place,  is  not  yet  true  liberation. — 
The  i)ractical  part  of  the  Yoga  was  admitted  into  the  later  ved&nta  (q.  v.).  Its  ethical  por- 
ion  is  especially  dwelt  upon  in  the  celebrated  episode  of  the  Mahabharata  (q.v.),  the 
3hagamdgUd.  But  the  great  power  it  has  at  sdl  periods  exercised  on  the  Hindu  mind,  is 
2SS  derived  from  its  philosophical  speculations  or  its  moral  injunctions,  than  from  the 
wonderful  effects  which  the  Yoga  practices  are  supposed  to  produce,  and  from  the 
;ountenauce  thejr  ^ve  to  the  favorite  tendency  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  the  performance 
►f  austerities.  li  is  needless,  however,  to  say  that  frequently  these  practices  were  and 
re  merely  a  cloak  for  imposture  and  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  professional  Yogins  (q.v.), 
lumbers  of  whom  are  met  with  throughout  India,  are  often  nothing  but  lazy  mendi- 
ants  or  jugglers,  who,  by  impressing  the  vulgar  with  a  belief  in  their  supernatural 
K)wers,  convert  it  into  a  source  of  an  easy  livelihood.  Such  followers  of  the  Yoga  pre- 
end,  for  instance,  to  foretell  future  events;  they  deal  in  palmistry,  and  profess  to  cure 
liseases.  There  are  instances,  too.  where,  for  a  handsome  consideration,  they  allow 
hemselves  to  be  buried  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  Yoga,  Two 
uch  cases  are  related  as  authentic  in  the  treatise  of  Navlnachandrapdla;  and  it  would 
ppear  from  them,  that  a  human  being,  after  having  undergone  certain  preparations, 
uch  as  the  Yoga  prescribes  them,  may  &  shut  up  in  a  box  without  either  food  or  drink, 
or  the  space  of  a  month,  or  even  forty  days  and  nights,  and  yet  remain  alive.  The 
uthor  or  the  treatise  endeavors,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Yoga 
egarding  the  mode  of  respiration,  the  postures,  and  the  diet  of  a  Yogin,  may  have  been 
ounded  on  a  careful  observation  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  hibernating  animals;  and 
a  support  of  tliis  view,  he  enters  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  Yoga 
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practices  on  animal  life.  If,  as  it  seems,  his  statements  are  correct,  mucli  of  what  otiber- 
wise  would  be  incredible  in  the  accounts  ffliven  of  tlic  performances  of  Yogins,  eoaid  be 
received  an  true,  becauc^e  admitting  of  explanation.  Tbe  system  pataiijali  was  taugbt  bv 
liim  in  a  Utile  work  called  yogamtra^  which  consists  of  four  pftdab,  or  chapters.  eacL 
comprising  a  number  of  sQtnis  (q.v.).  The  oldest  commentary  on  it  is  a8crii)ed  to  a 
tydna  (q.  v.);  and  this  was  commented  on  by  Vaefmspaii-Mis'ra,  Of  other  commentariea, 
those  by  Vijudnabhikshu,  Bhojodem,  and  ^'dgqjibhaft'a,  are  the  most  approved  of. — ^For  a 
fuller  enumeration  of  works  on  the  Yoga,  see  A  GorUribuUon  toward  an  Index  to  tike 
Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Philosophical  Hyttefina,  bv  Fitzedward  Hall  (Calcutta,  1859). 
The  tirat  two  chapters  of  the  sQtras  iiave  been  translated,  with  annotatious,  founded  on 
the  commentary  of  Bhojadeva,  by  the  lute  J.  R.  Ballantyne  (AUahaboti,  1853);  and  a 
paraphrase,  but  somewhat  too  free,  of  the  same  commentary  is  contained  in  the  4th  yoL 
of  W'  illiam  Ward's  Vieu>  of  the  Uistory,  Literature^  and  Religion  of  tlie  Hindus,  etc.,  4  vols. 
(London,  1817-30).  For  a  brief  account  of  the  svstem.  see  also  the  1st  voL  of 
H.  T.  Colebrooke's  MieceUaneoue  Eeseaye,  2  vols.  (Loncion,  1887);  and  for  the  pmcticc  of 
the  Yoga,  A  Treatise  on  Die  Toga  PhiJUmphy — that  referred  to  above — by  N.  C.  Paul  (Le., 
Navinacliandrap&la),  (Benares,  1851). 

YOGnf,  a  follower  of  the  Yoga  system  of  Hindu  philosophy  (see  Yoga),  but  in 
popular  acceptation  a  term  generally  denoting  a  Hindu  ascetic  or  devotee,  a  man  who 
has  entered  the  fourth  stage  of  religious  life  as  described  in  the  s'astras.  A  large  class 
of  such  pei'sons  forms  a  division  of  the  votaries  of  S'iva.     See  S'aitas. 

YOKOHAXA  (Japanese  for  ''  cross  shore*'),  a  t.  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kipon,  and 
the  port  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Tokio.  It  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  a  bight  of  the  bay 
of  Yedo,  about  17  m.  from  Tokio,  and  opposite  to  Kaungawa.  In  1854,  it  was  only  a 
small  fishing  village,  but  after  it  supplanted  Kanagawa  as  the  treaty  port  of  Tokio  in 
1859,  it  rapidly  increased.  The  Japanese  government  built  at  a  great  outlay  solid  granite 
piers  and  landing-places,  a  large  custom-house,  official  residences,  and  shops  for  Japanese 
tr:iders;  besides  houses  and  godowns  for  the  foreign  community  and  merchants.  Imow 
extends  along  the  sea-shore  for  about  li  m.,  and  is  two  or  three  streets  deep.  Pop.  '72, 
61,553.  The  custom-house  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town;  and  e.  and  w.  of  it, 
lie  respectively  the  foreign  and  native  quarters.  The  shops  are  filled  with  goods  to  suit  the 
foreign  taste — such  as  lacquered  ware  of  rare  quality  and  bronze-work,  baskets  and  por- 
celain, fancy  silks  and  embroidery,  curiosities  and  articles  of  wrtu..  Since  the  recent 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  government,  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  native  quarter.  Broad  and  cleanlv  streets  arc  rapidlv  superseding  the  former 
dirty  and  narrow  thoroughfares.  A  canal  is  drawn  as  a  cordon  around  the  settlement 
on  the  land-side,  and  in  1871  the  Japanese  governraen.t  widened  and  deepened  it  ver>' 
considerably.  Other  important  undertakings  have  recently  been  carried  out,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  railway  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio.    Gas  was  introduced  in  1872. 

In  1877,  the  imports  (cottons,  woolens,  metals,  etc.)  w^ere  valued  at  $20,000,(XK);  the 
exports  (silk,  tea,  rice,  copper,  etc.),  at  $16,000,000.  In  1876-77,  214  ships,  of  309,179 
tons,  entered  Yokohama. 

YOLO,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  California,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  on  the  s.  by  Putnh  creek;  about  976  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  11,772—9,099  of  American 
birth.     Co.  seat,  Woodland.  I 

TONOE,  Charlotte  Maky,  a  novelist  of  considerable  merit  and  popularity,  was 
born  in  the  year  1828.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  William  Crawley  xonge.  esq.,  of 
Otterbourne,  Hampshire,  sometime  an  officer  in  the  52d  regiment.  The  work  by  which 
she  is  best  known  is  The  Heir  of  Reddiffe,  which  had  great  success,  and  has  gone 
throiigh  several  editions.  Besides  thi.s,  she  is  the  author  of  SearVs  Ease;  Dynetor  Terrace; 
The  Daisy  Chain;  The  Lances  of  Lymrood;  The  Little  Duke,  etc.  These  works  exhibit 
much  literary  accomplishment,  and  have  secured  for  Miss  Yonge  a  public  of  her  own. 
The  spirit  which  pervades  them  is  pure,  amiable,  and  pious;  and  commonly  the  stories 
are  more  or  less  contrived  as  vehicles  of  the  liigli  church  opinions  to  which  the  writer  is 
warmly  attached.  Considerable  sums  accruing  from  the  sale  of  her  writings  she  is  said 
to  have  devoted  to  the  aid  of  religious  missions  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  tlie  fic- 
tions by  which  she  is  chiefly  known.  Miss  Yonge  has  published  a  work  On  Christian 
Names,  their  History  and  Deritation,  in  which  much  curious  erudition  is  displayed;  Life 
of  Bishop  Patteson  (1873);  and  several  historical  works. 

Y01TEEB8,  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  16  m.  n.  of  New 
York  city  hall.  In  1872  the  town  of  Yonkei-s  was  divided,  the  northern  part  lieing 
constituted  the  citv  of  Yonkers;  the  southern  portion  became  part  of  New  York  city  in 
1874.     Pop.  75,  it.  269. 

YONKERS  {ante\  a  city  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  on  the  Hudson  Uiver  railroad,  about  16  m.  n.  of  New  York;  pop.  '80.  18,892. 
It  is  built  on  several  hills,  and  contains  many  fine  residences,  especially  on  the  high  land 
toward  the  north.  The  city  has  gas-works,  water- works,  and  a  police  department,  which  is 
in  telegraphic  connection  with  the  New  York  police  department.  Yonkers  has  churches, 
schools,  banks,  hotels,  8  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  public  reading-room.  A  small 
stream  called  the  Nopperhan  furnishes  a  valuable  water-power.    Among  the  manufac- 
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iring  establishments  are  silk  factories,  mower  and  reaper  works,  carpet  factories,  hat 
ictoties,  machine-shops,  elevator  works,  and  the  works  of  the  Eagle  pencil  compaDV. 
angsbridge,  wWch  was  set  off  from  Youkers  in  1872,  was  annexed  lo  New  York  In 
874.  Yonkers  originally  lay  within  the  manor  of  GoleDdouck,  wliich  comprised  24,000 
crus,  owned  by  the  patroon  Van  der  Donck.  Much  of  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
f  the  Philipse  family,  and  was  confiscated  after  the  revolution. 

YOKHE,  a  department  in  the  n.c.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n,  b}'  the  department 
f  Seine-et-Mame,  on  the  e.  b)'  Aube  and  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  s.  by  Nievre,  and  on  thcw. 
^' Loiret.  Area  2,860  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  359,070.  The  department  is  Avatcred  by  the 
iver  Yonne,  which  flows  across  it  in  a  n.e.  direetion.  The  surface  is  hilly,  numy  of  the 
ills  being  covered  with  fruitful  vineyards,  the  intervening  valleys  being  bcauiiful  and 
ertile.  The  vineyards  yield  annually  upward  of  23,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  There  arc 
ume  fine  forests  in  the  department.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  except  in  the 
.w.,  where  the  marches  often  give  rise  to  fever.  The  soil  produces  abundance  of  grain, 
ut  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  best  wines  produced 
ere  being  those  of  Chablis,  Joigny,  Auxerre,  and  1  onnerre.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
cts  are  red  granite,  marble,  liihographic  stones,  pavement,  red  and  yellow  ocher,  iron, 
'here  are  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  beet-root  sugar,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  The 
hief  exports  are  timber,  corn,  and  wine.  It  is  divided  into  five  nrrondissements — viz., 
luxerre,  Avallon,  Joigny,  Sens,  Tonuerre.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  passes 
tirough  the  departmenL  The  capital  is  Auxerre ;  the  other  chief  towns  are  Avallon, 
oiguy.  Sens,  and  Tonnerre. 

YORITOMO,  1146-90;  b.  Japan;  Son  of  Yosfaitomono  Minamoto.  He  was  the  first 
)f  the  mikado's  subiects  upon  whom  was  conferred  tlie  title  JSet-i  tai  8?togun  (gi-eat  gen- 
ral  who  tranquilizea  the  batbarians),  the  same  ofi&ce  which  in  the  American  treatv  of 
854  is  ascribed  to  the  '*  tycoon."  He  founded  the  city  of  Eamakura,  near  the  modern 
fokoliama,  in  1181;  annihilated  his  rivals,  the  Taira  family,  after  many  bloody  battles; 
ind  in  1192  received  from  the  mikado  the  title  and  ofi^ce  by  which  Japan  hencefoilh, 
intil  1868^  had  two  capitals  or  centers  of  power;  two  kinds  of  government,  civil  and 
nilitary,  or  ''the  throne  and  the  camp;"  and  two  rulers,  mikado  and  shogun  (or 
ycoon),  at  Kioto  and  Kamakura  (or  later,  Yedo).  His  life  came  to  an  end  by  the  death 
f  his  grandson  Sunctomo,  by  assassination,  in  1219. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Maine,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Ossipee  river,  on  the  e.  by 
he  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Piscataquis  and  Salmon  Falls  rivers,  which 
4'parate  it  from  New  Hampshire;  about  900  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  62,265 — 55,321  of  Ameri- 
;an  birth.     Co.  seat,  Alfred. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Nebraska;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 11,170—9,119  of  American  birth, 
'o.  seat,  York. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the 
usoljuehanna  river;  about  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  87,889—84^981  of  American  birth.  Iron 
i  found.     Co.  seat,  York. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  Nortli  Carolina;  about  800  sq.m.; 
op.  '80,  30, 71&— 30.613  of  American  birth;  16,677  colored.  Iron  ore,  gold,  manganese, 
ud  limestone  are  found.    Co.  scat,  Yorkville. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  bounded  by  York  river  and  Che8ax)eake  bay;  150  sq.m.; 
op.  '80,  7,848—7,816  of  American  birth;  4,512  colored.     Co.  seat,  Yorktown. 

YORK,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  New  Brunswick,  separated  from  Maine  by  the  St.  Croix  river; 
,472  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  27,140—9,695  of  Irish,  3,917  of  Scotch,  descent.  Co.  seat, 
'redericton. 

YORK,  a  CO.  of  Ontario,  Canada;  bordering  on  lake  Ontario;  918sq.m.;  pop.  '71, 
15,974—41.168  of  Irish,  17,044  of  Scotch  descent.     Co.  seat,  Toronto. 

TO&Ky  a  river  of  Virginia,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pamunkejr  and  Mattapony, 
owing  s.e.  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  nearly  opposite  capo  Charles.  It  is  40  m.  long,  and 
rom  1  to  3  wide.  Yorktown,  an  ancient  but  decayed  port,  on  the  right  bank,  11  m. 
rom  its  mouth,  was  the  scene  of  lord  Cornwallis's  surrender,  Oct.  10,  1781. 

YOBK,  a  shire-town  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Codorus  creek,  10  m.  s.w.  of  the  Suseque- 
anna  river,  28  m.  s.s.o.  of  Harrisburg,  at  the  intersection  of  several  railways.  It  has  a 
pacious  granite  court-house,  numerous  churches,  handsome  resiliences,  6  banks,  7  ncwa- 
apers.     Pop.  '70,  11,003. 

YORK  (ante),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  York  co.,  Penn.,  68  m.  n.  of  Baltimore,, 
n  the  Northern  Central  railroad;  pop.  *80,  18,940.  It  was  settled  in  1741,  and  mcor-1 
orated  as  a  city,  1787.  The  continental  congress  had  its  sc'ssions  at  York  from  Sept.,' 
777,  to  July,  1778.  The  court-house  is  a  handsome  granite  building.  There  are  manu- 
%ctures  of  cars,  agricultural  implements,  shoes,  matches,  and  paper.  The  trade  with 
tie  surrounding  country,  mostly  inhabited  by  people  of  German  descent,  is  large, 
'here  are  seven  banks,  six  weekly  and  one  daily  newspaper,  an  academy,  young  ladies' 
ollege,  and  the  York  collegiate  institute.  In  1868  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
ederate  gen.  Early,  who  levied  a  contribution  of  $100,000  on  the  people. 
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YOBK,  the  capital  of  Yorksliire,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  riven  Oufie  and 
Foss,  the  three  ridings  of  (he  county  meeting  at  the  same  place,  and  is  nearly  equidis- 
tant from  London  and  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a^ounty  in  itself, 
and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  The  goTeruraent  is  vested  in  12  aldenuen 
and  86  councilors,  of  wliom  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Liondon.  is  lord  mayor.  It  returua 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  population  in  '71  was  48,796.  being  an  increase  from 
'61  of  3,863  persons,  and  904  inhabited  houses.  In  the  registration  district  of  which 
York  is  the  center,  there  are  88  parishes,  with  an  area  of  82,545  statute  acres,  and  a 
population  in  71  of  64.909. 

York  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  British  Cities.  Before  the  Roman  iaTasion  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Brigantes,  the  moflt  numerous  and  powerful  of  the 
British  tribes.  It  was  constituted  a  Roman  station,  under  the  name  of  Eboraetim,  by 
Agricola  about  79  a.d.,  aud  was  very  soon  the  principal  seat  of  Roman  power  in  the  n., 
perhaps  in  Britain.  While  the  Roman  dominion  existed  in  the  island  York  was  a  ciiy 
of  the  first  importance.  Here  Hadrian  lived  and  Severus  died.  Here,  too,  died  Ck>iisiau- 
tine  Cblorus,'  the  father  of  Constantino  the  great,  and  here,  as  mauy  believe,  his  gi^eaier 
son  was  born.  When  the  emperors  visited  the  province  York  was  their  chosen  re^- 
dence.  and  it  was  the  abode  of  the  imperial  legates  when  tiie  emperors  were  absent.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  city  for  a  century  after  the  lieiiarture  of  the  Romans,  about  409  a.d., 
but  it  certainly  suflEered  much  during  the  long  conflict  l)etween  the  Britons  and  the 
Picts,  against  wliose  incursions  York  was  a  material  defense.  It  afterward  became  the 
capital  of  Northumbria.  The  first  metropolitan  church  in  England  was  built  here  by 
Edwin,  the  Northumbrian  king  whom  Paulinus  baptized;  and  here  also  Edgar,  the  firait 
sole  monarch  of  England,  held,  in  the  year  066^  the  w*(enagemot.  William  the  conqueror 
was  long  unable  to  overcome  this  stronghold  of  the  n.,  notwithstanding  his  coronatioa 
by  its  archbishop,  Aldred.  One  Norman  earrison,  niimberu^3,000  men,  was  put  to  tiie 
sword  in  1069,  but  William  exacted  a  terrible  vengeance  in  the  following  year,  when  be 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  between  York  and  Durham. 

The  first  English  pariiamentwas  held  at  York  in  1160  by  Henry  11.,  and  for  500 
years  afterward  parliaments  continued  to  be  sammoned  occaaionally  to  the  ancient  city. 
Under  Henry  III.,  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  exchequer  sat  at  York  for  seven 
years;  and  for  a  few  months  Richard  IL  removed  thither  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and 
chancery.  During  the  insurrections  consequent  upon  the  dissolu^^ion  of  the  monasteries 
by  Henry  VIIL,  York  was  seiaed  by  the  insurgents  of  the  "pilgrimage  of  grace;"  and 
in  iu  immediate  neighborhood,  Fairfax,  In  1644,  conquered  prince  Rupert  on  Marston 
Moor.     Typical  of  a  very  different  time  and  order  of  things  is  the  fact  that  the  Britiak 

(association  for  the  advancement  of  science  was  first  organized  at  York  in  1881. 
A  city  so  ancient  necessarily  presents  many  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity. 
'There  are  remains  or  memorials  of  Roman  towers  and  temples,  and  of  the  earliest 
Biitish  churches.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  was  erected 
at  York  in  the  8th  c.,  and  this,  destroyed  by  fire,  rebuilC  enlarged,  and  changed  from 
time  to  time,  is  now  known  as  York  minster.  A  portion  of  tl)e  original  churcl^was 
disinterred  during  the  excavations  which  followed  the  latest  burning  of  the  m:r4flter.  ia 
1829.  The  present  structure  takes  rank  with  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  the  world.  It  was  mainly  built  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Its  lensrtli.  from 
base  to  base  of  the  buttresses,  is  524  ft.,  and  its  extreme  breadth  350  ft.,  being  24  ft. 
longer  than  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  149  ft.  longer  than  Westminster  abbey.  The  ma^r. 
nificent  east  window  is  75  ft.  high  and  82  ft.  broad,  and  contains  about  200  compart- 
ments, each  a  yard  square,  representing  scriptural  sublocts.  War  and  fire  have  con- 
spired to  deform  or  destroy  this  splendid  cathedral.  Twice  it  has  been  burned  down, 
once  in  1069,  and  again  in  1187,  each  time  to  rise  more  beautiful  than  before.  Durine 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth  much  damage  was  done  by  war  and  wantonness,  aod 
several  of  its  older  monuments  were  mutilated  or  broken  up.  In  1829  it  was  »et  on  fire 
by  Jonathan  Martin,  a  maniac;  and  the  roof  of  the  choir,  222  ft.  long,  with  all  tbe 
wOod-work  on  each  side,  was  destroyed.  While  this  disaster  was  being  repaired,  a 
workman's  candle  was  carelessly  left  burning,  one  night  in  1840,  and  again  a  terrible 
fire  broke  out,  destroying  the  south-western  tower,  with  its  splendid  peal  of  bells,  and 
the  roof  of  the  nave.    The  cost  of  the  repairs  exceeded  £100,000. 

A  monastery  of  Benedictine  manks  was  built,  or  rather  completed,  at  York  in  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  which  was  in  great  part  reconstructed  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  Its  abbot  had  a  miter  and  a  seat  in  parliament.  Some  portions  of  the  original 
building  yet  remain.  Thirteen  seceders  from  this  monastery  established,  in  1181.  the 
neighboring  abbey  of  Fountains,  near  Ripon,  under  Cistercian  rule.  On  Uie  site  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  now  stand  the  museum  and  gardens  of  the  Yorkshire  philosophi- 
cal society.  The  same  order  had  a  priory  dedicated  to  the  holy  trinity  in  Mickle^te, 
land  a  nunnery  outside  the  walls  at  Clementthorp.  Besides  these  the  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Augustinians,  and  Carmelites  had  each  a  monastery,  and  the  Gilbert] nes  a 
priory,  within  the  city.  In  the  immediate  neighliorhood  were  16  hospitai.«i.  At  the 
reformation,  York  contained  41  parish  churches,  17  chapels,  16  hospitals,  and  10  relig- 
ions houses.  Twenty-two  of  the  churches  yet  remain,  and  several  new  churciiea  have 
been  built.  The  Roman- Catholics  have  a  fine  pro-cathedraL  There  are  numerous  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  ^  -  ■ 
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[cnry  Yiii. ;  tne  Dine  coat  scuooi  lor  ooyti.  ima  me  gray  coai  ror  gins,  supponea 
bief/y  bv  annual  subecriptions;  and  tlie  Yorkstaire  Bcbool  for  tlie  blind,  conducted  in  a 
tilucc  onginallT  built  for  the  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north.  York  publishes 
oe  (inily  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 

A  fine  art  <fxhibition  was  held  at  York  in  1879;  the  building  erected  for  it  contains  a 
Dticcrt'hMll  and  picture  g»)lleries.  Tlie  Yorkshire  philosophical  society  was  formed  in 
822.  nud  possesses  a  handsome  building  and  gai*deu6  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  abbey, 
riti)  >i  mnseum,  rich  in  antiqaari/in  relics  and  specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history. 
Lniong  other  public  institutions  are  the  county  hospital,  the  first  established  in  En<^laud 
.  of  the  Trent;  the  lunatic  asylum;  the  dispensary;  the  Friends'  retreat;  and  many 
haritable  foundations  for  tlie  benefit  of  poor  persons.  The  ancient  castle,  with  the 
.tception  of  its  imposing  Cliffonl's  tower,  is  superseded  by  the  modern  and  commodious 
s<;i7t'  courts.  The  Guildhall,  a  fine  Qothic  buihling,  was  erected  in  1446.  There  are 
Iso  convenient  assembly  and  concert  rooms,  imd  a  creditablo  theater. 

Whatever  the  trade  of  York  may  have  been  in  ancient  times — and  old  writers  speak 
f  it  in  glowing  terms — it  counts  for  little  now.  The  making  of  leathern  gloves,  combs, 
lass,  etc.,  supplies  employment  to  many;-  some  find  employment  in  iron-foundrit^s,  in 
nx  Hptnning,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen;  and  of  late,  the  construction  of  niilway 
Mmi>«:es  iias  become  part  of  the  city  indostrv.— See  Brake's  Ebaracuvi;  Browne's  Hih 
>'H  '(f  ^^'^  Metropolitan  Church  of  S(.  -ftfera,  York;  Britton's  Cai/iedral  Antiquities^ 
^'-nk;  Hargrave's  History  of  York;  Clent's  York;  Wellbeloved's  Eburatum,  or  York 
lidev  (fu  Bomans* 

YOBK,  Henby  Bknbdict  I^Iaby,  Duke  of,  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Frascati,  the  last 
iiale  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  was  the  second  son  of  James  (III.  of 
-upland),  commonly  known  as  the  pretender.  He  was  born  at  Home,  Mar.  26,  1723; 
nd  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles  Edward,  in  1745, 
(•solved  to  enter  the  church.  He  was  admitted  to  tonsure  and  minor  orders  by  Bene- 
tict  XIV.,  and  created  cardinal  in  1747.  Clement  XIII.  consecrated  him  bishop  of 
'orinth  in  parUbus tnfidelium,  and  afterward  of  the  suburb^m  see  of  Frascati,  where  he 
r>(>k  up  his  residence.  He  also  enjoyed,  through  the  favor  of  the  crown  of  France,  the 
cvenues  of  two  abbeys,  which  he  held  in  commendam^  as  well  as  a  pension  from  the 
ipanish  court;  and  the  liberal  charity  with  which  he  dispensed  his  income  among  the 
►oor,  and  for  the  other  charitable  and  religious  necessities  of  his  diocese,  endeared  him 
()  his  flock.  These  resources  were  lost  at  the  revolution;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  dis- 
rcsses  of  the  holy  see  which  ensued,  cardinal  York  sold  his  family  jewels  for  the  pur- 
»«>se  of  relieving  Pius  VI.  in  his  necessities.  On  the  occupation  oi  Kome  he  withdrew 
o  Venice;  but  he  returned  in  1801,  on  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  under  Pius 
ni.  George  III.,  having  become  aware  of  the  failure  of  his  former  means  of  income, 
cranted  him  a  pension  of  £4.000  a  year,  which  ho  accepted,  and  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
Those  to  whom  a  printed  record  of  the  *'La«t  of  the  Stuarts"  may  be  interestinir,  will 
Ind  a  small  collection  of  his  "pastoral  letters,"  in  a  4to  volume  published  in  Rome,  and 
nlitled  Appendix  ad  Tuscidanam  Synodum  a  CeUitudlne  Iterjia  Emmeniimmi  Henrici 
'JpiAcopi  Tusctilani  (Rome,  1764).  He  was  api>ointc(l  by  Pius  VII.  dean  of  the  sacred 
ollege,  and  held  several  other  dignities,  and  was  much  respected,  as  well  by  the  Ital- 
iius  as  by  foreigners  visiting  Rome.  He  dieil  at  Frascati.  July  17, 1817.  at  the  advanc-d 
jLfe  of  93.  His  hist  will,  which  is  a  very  interesting  document,  is  printed  by  Artaud  in 
»is  Viede  Pie  VIL  His  monument,  bv  Canova,  in  St.  Peter's,  was  erected  by  order  of 
he  prince  regent^  afterward  George  IV. 

YOBK,  House  or.    Bee  Pjlahtaqeket. 

TOSSSHniB,  which  is  larger  in  t  .rriforial  extent  than  any  other  two  counties  in 
England,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  Oront  Britain,  about  midway  between  Lon* 
Ion  and  Edinburgh.  *'lts  extreme  points,"  8:iys  Allen,  in  his  historv  of  the  count}', 
'  lie  between  the  parallels  of  58''  18'  to  54''  40'  n.  Ut.,  and  between  2'  40'  of  w.  to  0°  10' 
*f  c.  long,  from  Greenwich.  On  the  i.  side,  it  is  separated,  in  its  whole  extent,  from 
he  county  palatine  of  Durham  by  the  river  Tees:  from  tlK»  mouth  of  the  same  river  to 
he  entrance  of  the  Humber,  the  whole  e.  side  is  bounded  by  the  Gennaa  ooe«B;  on  the 
.  side  it  is  divided  from  Lincolnshire  by  the  rivers  Humber  and  Trent.  The  boundaries 
•etween  Yorkshire  and  the  counties  of  Nottin^am,  Derby,  Cheakire,  Laocashire,  and 
Vestmoreland  are  merely  conventional,  being  indicated  by  no  natural  feature  of  the 
ountry."  The  longest  dingonnl  of  the  country,  n.w.  to  s.e.,  extends  alx>ut  130  m. ;  the 
hortest,  s.w.  to  n.e.,  about  00.  It  contains  abott  6,005  sq.m.,  or  8,863,8&1  statute 
cres.  It  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  North,  East,  and  West,  and  a  small  district  not 
icluded  in  any  of  the  three,  the  Ainsty  of  York.  The  Ridings  (a  corruption  of  tri-tbing 
r  thirding)  date  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  are  peculiar  to  Yorkahire.  ijach  has  a 
i?parate  niilitary  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  each  its  own  lord-lieutenant  and  public 
uildiugs.  The  North  Riding  contains  11  wapentakes:  the  East,  6;  the  West,  9.  In 
!ie  whole  county,  besides  the  archiepiscopal  city,  there  are  59  market-towns,  and  1689 
arishes,  townships,  and  places.  The  North  Ridiug  (indudlog  for  parliamentary  pur- 
OSes  the  Aimsty  and  city  of  York)  returns  2  county  and  12  city  and  borough  members; 
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uHvjgHuuu  oi  UI6  uvn  anu  ouenitMu  region,  tvi  ni. ;  anci  me  iiuuuereuciu  canui,  one  ot 
the  most  surprisinK  engineering  works  in  England.  This  canal  is  20  m.  in  length,  and 
rises  between  Huddersfield  and  Marsden  by  42  locks  to  the  height  of  656  feet.  At  this 
eleraiion,  the  hiehest  canal-level  in  the  conntry,  it  passes  by  a  tunnel  more  than  8  m. 
loDg  under  Standedge,  a  range  of  hills  between  Maradcn  and  Saddlcworth.  The  canal 
terminates  near  Dukinfleld.  Add  to  these  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal — which  cost 
46  years  of  labor,  and  is  129  m.  long — besides  many  smaller  but  very  costly  undertakings, 
and  son)e  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  activity  of  Yorkshire  in  this  direction.  Its  railway 
oommunicatious  are  excellent,  and  grow  in  number  and  completeness  every  year.  On 
tliese  lines,  in  consequence  of  the  mountainous  districts  through  which  many  of  them 
pa.sR,  arc  to  be  found  some  of  the  longest  and  most  difflcull  tunnels,  viaducts,  bridges, 
embankments,  and  cuttings  which  have  yet  been  attempted  by  engineers  in  England. 

A  very  brief  reference  to  the  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities  of  the  county  must 
suffice.  Traces  of  great  Roman  roads  are  found  in  many  places,  ns  well  as  of  Koman, 
Saxon,  and  Danish  encampments.  In  the  wolds  are  many  tumuli;  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  singular  and  imposing  mass  of  rocks  called  Brimham  crags,' which 
overlook  Nidderdale,  about  4  m.  from  Pateley  bridge,  was  once  a  Druidiciil  temple. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Few  can  rival 
the  glories  of  fountains  and  rievaulx,  and  the  scenery  which  encompasses  Bolton  priory 
is  (leliirlitful.  Besides  these  there  are  the  ruins  of  Kirk^tall,  Roche,  and  Selby  m  tiie 
West  Riding;  St.  Mary's  at  York;  Jervaux,  Byland,  and  Wiiitby  in  the  North  Riding; 
and  many  others.  Of  castles  we  may  name,  in  the  West  Riding,  Conisborough  castle, 
near  Doncaster,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  ruins  known  to  antiquaries; 
Knaresborough,  Pontefract,  and  Skipton,  the  last  still  u.sed  as  a  residence:  in  the  North 
Riding,  Richmond,  with  it  unrivaled  Norman  keep;  Middlcham  castle,  where  the  king- 
maker, Warwick,  lived,  and  where  Edward  IV.  was  immured ;  and  Bolton  castle,  the 
prison  for  a  time  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots:  in  the  East  Riding,  Wressle  castle,  once  the 
home  of  the  Percics.  Of  old  York  castle  nothing  now  remains  but  its  massive  Clifford's 
tower. 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque  will  find  the  Yorkshire  scenery  full  of  charms.  The 
rapid  of  Caldron  Snout,  on  the  Tees,  200  ft.  in  descent;  High  Force,  on  the  same  river, 
I  perpendicular  fall  of  69  ft.  over  a  cliff  of  greenstone  marble;  Aysgarth  Force  and  Har- 
Iraw  Force,  on  the  Ure;  the  Strid,  immortalized  by  Wordsworth,  in  Bolton  woods  on 
Wiuirfe;  the  magnificent  Qordale  Scar  and  Malham  Cove,  each  nearly  300  ft.  in  height. 
)n  the  upper  waters  of  the  Aire;  and  the  uncounted  glens  and  streams  among  its  myriad 
lills  arc  sufficient  to  indicate  the  attractions  of  its  river  and  mountain  aspects.  It  would 
equire  a  volume  to  do  them  justice, — See  Allen's  History  oftlie  County  of  York;  Whit- 
ikcr^a Iligioiiefi of  RichmoTuls/iire,  Oraven,  and  Leeds;  Hunters  HaUavMhire;  Gent's  York, 
^ipon,  etc.;  Phillips's  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  and  lUve}%  MouiUai'M,  and  Sea-eoasts  of 
Yorkshire. 

YORKTOWN,  capital  of  York  co.,  Va.,  s.  side  of  York  river,  10  m.  from  its  mouth. 
3  chiefly  noted  for  its  two  sieges.  1781  and  1862.  Coruwallis  having  established  himself 
lere  Aug.  1.  1781,  fortified  the  town  with  7  redoubts  and  6  batteries  on  the  land  side, 
•nd  a  line  of  batteries  alon§  the  river.  Gloucester  point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie 
iver,  was  also  strongly  fortified.  He  had  an  army  of  8,000  supported  by  several  vessels 
nchored  in  York  river.  Washington,  with  the  combined  French  and  American  army, 
uddenly  leaving  New  York,  reached  Williamsburg,  and,  Sept.  28,  marched  to  the 
tivestment  of  Yorktown  with  a  force  of  16,000.  of  whom  7,000  were  Frenchmen.  A 
I'rcnch  fleet  under  col.  de  Grasse  had  one  hour  before  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and,  by 
locking  the  James  and  York  rivers,  cut  off  communication  between  the  British  at 
Torklown  and  New  York.  In  the  siege  the  French  were  posted  in  front.  Oct,  0  tiic 
attcries  opened,  dismounting  many  of  the  guns  and  destroying  several  vessels.  On  the 
1th  they  began  their  second  parallel,  only  800  yards  from  the  fort.  On  the  14th  two 
2doubts  were  carried  by  assault,  one  by  American,  the  other  by  French  troops.  On 
lie  16lh  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  British  works  were  broken  down  ana  almost 
very  gun  dismounted.  The  British  general  attempted  now  to  escane  by  ni^ht  by  way  of 
Houccster  Point,  but  tUe  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  furious  stbvm,  which  scattered 
is  boats.  On  the  19th  he  capitulated  to  the  allies,  the  land  army  with  its  munitions  to 
ic  Americans,  the  marine  to  the  French.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted 
)  more  than  7,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  sick  or  wounded.  Among  the  spoils  the  Ameri* 
ins  obtained  286  pieces  of  cannon,  8,000  stand  of  small  arms,  28  regimental  colors;  the 
rench  2  frigates  and  20  transports.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  was  about  660,  and  of 
le  allies  800.  This  victory  virtually  ended  the  war. — The  second  siege  was  begun  by 
:n.  McOlellan,  April  6, 1862.  CJcn.'Magruder,  with  15,000  men,  had  early  in  the  spring 
cctcd  formidable  works  around  the  town  and  strong  works  on  Gloucester  point.  They 
ere  soon  re-enforced  by  gen.  Johnston,  the  total  force  numbering  60,000,  and  tbat  of 
'cClGllan  about  90,000.  In  the  night  of  May  8  the  rebels  abandoned  their  works  and 
treated  to  Richmond,  leaving  71  heavy  guns.  They  were  pursued,  and  on  the  oth  was 
»ught  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 
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YORK  VON  WARTENBURG,  Hans  David  LuDWie,  Count,  1759-1830;  b.  Pros- 
.<ia;  euiered  the  army  in  1772;  was  cashiered  for  insubordination  and  imprisoned  1780- 
8L.  but  reiustated  in  1786.  In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  be  commandeid  the  Prussian 
contingent  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  made  u  convention  with  tbe  Russians  to  be  neutral. 
The  convention  was  disavowed  by  tbe  king  of  Prussia  till  he  declared  war  against 
Napoleon.  York  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1818-14,  and  was  made 
tield-marsbal  in  1821. 

T0RT7BA,  or  Yarrtba,  a  country  of  Guinea,  w.  Africa,  lying  to  the  e.  and  n.e.  of 
Dahomey,  in  n.  lat.  6"  to  9",  and  e.  long.  2"  to  6*.  Its  area  is  about  70,000  sq.m.;  and 
the  pop.  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  Palm-oil,  cotton,  and  ivory  are  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  Lagos  (q.  v.)  is  the  port  through  wluch  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  chiefly 
carried  on.  There  are  numerous  large  towns  In  Yoruba.  but  the  people  are  Utile  if  at 
nil  less  barbarous  in  their  customs  than  their  neiglibors  of  Dahomey. 

YO-SEK'ITS,  Yo-Hahitb,  or  Ahwahke,  a  valley  and  waterfall  of  California,  in  tbe 
e.  of  the  state,  aboui  57  m.  from  Coulterville,  on  a  large  feeder  of  the  i5an  Joaquin,  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  scenery  of  California  is  remarkable  for 
its  combination  of  loveliness  with  subliniitv;  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  yet  explored 
are  these  characters  so  strikingly  displayed  as  in  the  Yosemite  valley — ^a  valley  of  from 
8  to  10  m.  lon^,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  wide;  in  some  places  filled  with  noble  oaks, 
in  others  opening  out  into  broad,  grassy  fields;  with  a  river  rushing  through  it  ^bout  40 
yards  in  breadth;  pine-covered  mountains  towering  with  very  steep  slopes  to  the  height 
of  3,500  ft. :  a  precipice  or  "  bluff"  in  one  ])Iace  rising  perpendicularly  8,089  ft  above 
the  valley;  in  another,  a  rock  almost  peipendicular,  8,270  ft.  high;  water-falls  pouring 
over  its  sides  from  heights  of  700  to  almost  1000  ft. ;  and  one  great  water-fall,  broken 
into  three  leaps,  but  of  which  the  whole  heiglit  is  2,550  feet.  Of  the  other  water-falls  on 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  the  Pohono,  or  Bridal  Veil  water-fall,  is  particularly  to  be 
remarked  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  its  height,  which  is  940  ft.,  and  almost  unbroken. 
The  Yosemite  valley,  tirst  entered  by  white  men  in  1855,  has  begun  to  attract  visitois 
since  California  has  become  peopled,  and  has  already  its  hotels  and  guides,  like  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  falls  of  Niagara.     See  National  Parks. 

YOSHIDA  KIYONARI,  b.  in  Satsuma,  Japan,  about  1845.  After  careful  education 
in  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature,  he  left  Japan  secretly  for  England  in  1865.  He 
spent  two  years  in  London  and  three  years  In  the  United  States  in  study.  Returning  to 
Japan,  he  was  appointed  to  the  finance  department,  made  internal  revenue  commissioner, 
and  as  vice-minister  of  finance  negotiated  a  loan  of  $12,000,000  in  England.  In  1874  he 
w:is  appointed  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Japan  in  1879  he  entertained  gen.  Grant,  and  in  1880  returned  to  his  post  nt  Washington. 

YOUATT.  William,  1777-1847;  b.  England;  founded  The  Vetennarian  in  188a 
He  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  among  whose  w^orlcs  are  TVitf /jb/:w(1831);  Sheep  {X^&SS^\  The 
Dog  (ia42),  njidThePig  (1847). 

YOIT'QHAL,  a  sea-port,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  borough  of  the  barony  of  Inna- 
killv,  county  of  Cork.  Munster.  Ireland,  situated  in  lat.  51°  57'  n.,  long.  7**  52'  w.,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Blackwatcr,  157  m.  s.w.  from  Dublin.  The  population,  which  in  1851 
was  7,410,  and  in  1861  6,828,  was  in  1871  6,081,  of  whom  5,346  were  Roman  Catholics, 
584  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  The  town  has  some 
structures  of  interest — the  parish  church,  which  is  formed  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
ancient  collegiate  church,  built  by  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  1464;  the  "clock-gate;*'  and 
sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  house,  which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  church,  as  also  clmrchcs  of  the  several  other  denominations;  two 
convents;  several  schools;  a  fever  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  several  other  benevo- 
lent institutions.  The  trade  of  Youghal  is  considerable,  but  lies  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
a^'icultural  produce.  The  harbor,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  does  not  admit  vessels 
of  more  than  400  or  500  tons  burden ;  the  fisheries  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  em- 
ploy a  considerable  number  of  hands.  There  are  several  remains  of  buildings,  civil, 
ecclesiafltical,  and  military;  and,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  the  potato  was  first 
planted  at  Yougbal,  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Youghal  returns  one  meml>er  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  constituency  in  1878  was  266.  Its  municipal  affairs  are 
managed  by  commissioners.  21  in  number.      The  ratable  value  of  property  is  £9,540. 

TOUHQ,  Arthur,  an  eminent  writer  on  agriculture,  was  bom  Sept  7, 1741,  andedu- 
^'ated  at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk.  In  1758  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  father,  a  doctor  of 
divinity  and  clergyman  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Lynn.  But 
Young  had  no  liking  for  business,  and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  literature.  On 
his  father's  deatli,  in  1759,  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  small  fann  of  which  his 
mother  had  a  lease.  Six  years  afterward  he  became  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  in 
Essex.  He  seems,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  have  acted  as  a  parliamentary  reporter;  and  as 
be  only  aaw  his  farm  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  it  need  not  be  wonaerea  that  he  found 
it  unprofitable.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  gave  £100  to  a  practical  farmer  to  take  the 
lease  off  his  iiands.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  made  notes  of  the  results  of 
nuiperous  experiments  on  his  farm,  which  he  afterwaixl  publiahed,  un4er  the  title  of 
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g95  York  Ton  Wartenbarg'. 

A  Cowrm  of  BxperimeTUal  Agrieultiire.  His  first  successful  book  was  J.  Tour  throvgh  Vie 
Southern  Counties  of  England,  which  was  followed  by  other  works  describing  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  varioiis  parts  of  England  and  io  Ireland.  The  enlhuslasm  of  Young 
and  his  lively  style  made  his  writings  popular,  and  by  them  the  knowledge  of  many 
judicious  practices,  confined  to  one  locality,  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
In  1784  Young  began  the  publication  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  of  which  45  vols. 
8vo  were  published.  Three  years  later  he  was  invited  by  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
to  make  a  tour  in  the  south  of  France.  What  he  saw  Induced  him  to  undertake  a  series 
of  tours  in  France,  tlirough  a  great  part  of  which  he  traveled  leisurely  on  horseback. 
The  result  was  his  most  important  work,  The  Agricultural  Surrey  <f  France,  The  author 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  agriculture,  but  described  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  a  lively  and  truthful  manner,  and  his  work  has  become,  in  conse- 
(luence,  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  regarding  the  state  of  France  just  before 
the  revolution.  In  1801  the  French  directory  showed  the  value  attached  to  the  writings 
of  Young  by  ordering  the  whole  of  his  agricultural  works  to  be  translated  into  French. 
They  were  published  at  Paris,  in  20  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  />  OuUivateur  Anglais.  ' 
In  1808  Young  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  English  board  of  agriculture,  **for  long 
and  faitliful  services  in  agriculture."    He  died  April  13,  1820. 

YOUMAN8,  Edward  Livinoston.  b.  N.  Y.,  1821.  On  account  of  blindness,  from 
which  he  only  partially  recovered  in  later  years,  his  education  was  acquired  by  the  aid 
of  hifi  sister,  who  assisted  him  in  scientific  studies  both  by  reading  and  experimenting  for 
hinci.  Kot withstanding  the  difiiculties  to  be  overcome  he  acquired  a  thorough  scientific 
training,  has  published  a  Class-Booh  of  Chemistry,  The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of 
Forces^  and  other  books,  and  is  well  known  as  a  public  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects. 
He  originated  the  plan  of  the  Intef^na4umal  Scientific  Seiies,  of  which  a  large  number  of 
volumes  has  been  published,  and  in  1872  founded  the  FopiUar  Science  MorUhly,  of 
which  he  is  still  editor. 

YOUNG,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas,  about  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  4,727—4,088  of  American  birth, 
17 colored;  co.  seat,  Graliam.  • 

YOUNG,  Bbigham,  American  Mormon  leader,  was  bom  at  Whittingham,  Vermont, 
June  1,  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner  proprietor.  In  1882,  having  become 
converted  to  Mormonism,  he  was  made  an  elder  of  the  church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  began  to  preach  at  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  church,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  New 
Kncland  states,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  making  converts.  After  the  Mormons 
lind  been  driven  from  Kirtland  to  Missouri,  and  from  the  latter  to  Illinois,  and  the  mur- 
der of  Joseph  Smith  by  a  mob  (1844),  Young  was  chosen  president  in  his  place.  The 
year  following  the  charter  of  Nauvoo  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois;  and 
after  a  cannonade  of  three  days  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  their  capital  and  tem- 

5)1  e,  and  led  by  president  Young  to  Utah,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  toilsome  journey, 
filly  24,  1847.  Next  year  the  great  body  of  Mormons  arrived  and  founded  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  in  1850  president  Fillmore  appointed  Brigham  Young  governor  of  the  territory 
for  four  years.  In  1854,  in  consequence  of  the  Mormons  setting  the  federal  laws  at  dell- 
ance  by  having  in  1852  proclaimed  polygamy  as  the  "celestial  law  of  marriage,"  col. 
Stcptoe  was  appointed  governor  in  Young's  place,  but  on  visiting  Utah  he  thought  it  an 
unsafe  residence,  and  resigned.  The  Mormon  president  exercised  supreme  authority, 
and  said,  "I  am  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hinder  it  until  the  Lord 
almighty  says  *  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.'  "  In  1857  a  new 
governor,  Gumming,  was  appointed,  and  sent  with  a  force  of  2,500  U.S.  troops 
to  protect  him  and  the  federal  oflScers;  but  Young  forbade  them  to  enter  the  tenitory, 
and  cut  off  the  supply- trains.  A  compromise  was,  however,  effected,  the  Mormons  par- 
doned, and  the  troops  remained  until  1860.  The  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
abolish  polygamy,  and  the  appointment,  in  1869,  of  a  new  U.S.  governor,  contributed 
somewhat  to  i*educe  Young's  authority.  In  1874  his  fifteenth  wife  petitioned  the  U.S. 
courts  for  a  divorce,  and  separated  from  him.  Young  died  Aug.  29,  1877,  leaving  a 
fortune  of  two  million  dollars  to  17  wives  and  56  children.  See  Mormoks,  Salt  Lakb 
City,  and  Utah. 

YOUNG,  Charles  Augustus,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1834;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1853;  till  1856  taught  at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  from  18C8  to  1866  was 
Frofessor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  Western  Reserve  college,  Ohio, 
n  1865  he  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  in  Dartmouth. 
For  the  last  four  years  he  has  held  a  similar  position  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton.  Prof.  Young  has  made  astronomical  observations  and  discoveries  of  the 
liighest  scientific  value.  In  observing  the  total  eclinse  of  August,  1869,  he  discovered 
evidence  that  the  corona  is  of  solar  orig'n,  as  proved  by  the  bright  line  of  the  spectrum, 
i  le  was  a  member  of  Winlock's  party  of  1870.  and  observed  the  total  eclipse  at  Jerez, 
Spain.  In  1872  he  was  sent  out  with  a  coast -survey  party  by  the  government,  and 
demonstrated,  by  observations  on  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  tlie  superiority  of  a 
CTeat  ahitude  for  purposes  of  astronomical  observation.  Ho  was  assistant  astronomer  in 
Watson's  expedition  to  Pekin,  Cliiua,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  18*84.' ^x>{*|^ 
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he  was  21;  in  1802  he  became  its  foreign  secretary,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  tbc  end 
of  his  life.  He  resigned  his  professorship  on  his  marriage,  in  1804«  fearing  that  liis  fill- 
ing a  chair  of  science  might  interfere  with  his  success  as  a  physician.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  as  professor  were  the  foundation  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Nat- 
ural and  Mechanical  Philosophy,  which  he  puljlislied  in  1807 — ^a  great  work,  embodying  a 
complete  system  of  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for 
nearly  five  years.  A  new  edition  of  .these  lectures  was  puMished  in  1846,  edited  by 
prof.  Kelland  of  Edinburgh.  Young's  doctrine  of  interference  was  at  first  unfavora- 
bly received  by  scientific  men  in  England:  it  was  attacked  and  ridiculed  in  the  JSdiji 
burgh  Review,  and  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject,  that  of  a  pamphlet  which 
Youn^  published  in  answer  to  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  only  a  single  copy  was  sold.  As  has 
often  happened,  the  first  recognition  of  the  importance  and  ingenuity  of  this  and  others 
of  Young's  speculations  came  from  the  scientific  men  of  the  continent. 

Yo'-ng  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  1808.  and  was  elected 
one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  George's  hospital  in  1810.  ^e  afterward  published  several 
medical  works,  which,  though  they  w  ere  little  more  than  compilations,  and  are  now 
forgotten,  show  that  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  of  medical 
opinion.  His  hospital  practice,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  but  he  had  but  litile 
success  in  getting  patients.  He  retired  from  practice — retaining,  however,  his  connec- 
tion with  St.  George's  hospital — in  1818,  on  his  appointment  to  be  secretary  of  the  board 
of  longitude.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  board  of  lom^itude,  he  became  the  sole  con- 
ductor of  the  Nautical  Ahnanac,  and  afterward,  when  tlie  system  of  life-insurance  begun 
to  be  popular,  he  held,  along  with  this  post,  the  office  of  scientific  adviser  of  a  life  in- 
surance company.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  ho  was  a  member  of  a  council 
appointed  to  advise  the  admiralty  in  scientific  matters. 

Young's  greatest  achievement  after  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  interference,  wa? 
made  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics  (q.  v.]).  He  was  the  first  to  hit  upon 
the  process  of  investigation  by  means  of  which  the  received  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics 
has  been  arrived  at.  His  discovery,  originally  published  in  papers  written  for  the  society 
of  literature,  and  afterward  in  the  Encydopaclia  Britanpica,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
a  book  in  1823.  In  his  later  yeai-s  much  of  his  attention  was  given  to  this  and  coe 
nate  subjects.  He  was  engag:ed  on  an  Egyptian  dictionary  at  the  time  of  his  deaib.  Ui^ 
miscellaneous  writings,  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  learned  and  scientific  bodies, 
to  reviews,  and  the  Shicyclopcsdia  Bntannica,  were  very  numerous.  *  Three  volumes  of 
them,  two  consisting  of  scientific  papers,  edited  by  Dean  Peacock,  the  third  of  biero- 
glyphical  essays  and  correspondence,  edited  by  John  Leitch,  were  published  in  1855. 

He  died  after  several  months  of  failing  liealth,  and  a  short  period  of  severe  iilnes?. 
on  May  10,  1829.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  singularly  amiable,  and  to  have 
endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of  fiionds,  by  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Peacock,  dean  of  Ely, 
an  ample  biograpliy  of  him  was  published  in  1855.  Young  was,  two  years  before  h'is 
death,  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  succeeding  to  the 
illustrious  Yolta. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  George  Williams  first  organized 
one  in  London,  1844,  since  which  similar  nssociatious  to  the  number  of  1500  have  been 
formed  in  various  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  first  one  formed  in  America 
was  in  Montreal,  1851,  and  their  increase  has  been  greater  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe.  The  number  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1875  was  519,  with  a  niem- 
j  bership  of  over  69,000.    An  international  convention  was  formed  of  the  associations  of 

I  tlie  United  States  and  Cannda  in  1854.     There  have  been  eight  conferences  of  associa- 

tions of  all  lands.     Though  instituted  and  mainly  controlled  by  members  of  evangelic:il 
;  churches,  young  men  of  good  moral  character  are  received  as  associate  members,  enjoy- 

;  log  the  privileges  of  full  members,  but  not  voting.    In  these  associations  it  is  sought  by 

I  various  agencies,  as  reading-rooms,  lectures,  libraries,  classes  of  secular  instruction, 

j  gymnasiums,  employment-bureaus,  as  well  as  by  Bible  classes,  prayer-meetings,  etc.,  to 

f  promote  the  interests,  secular,  moral,  and  religious,  of  young  men.    Ladies  Christian 

!  associations  were  introduced  in  New  York  in  1857,  in  Boston,  1866,  and  there  were  in 

I  1875  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  47,  with  about  10,000  members,  of  which    '39 

have  boarding-houses  for  young  women,  19  industrial  schools,  16  libi-aries,  17  assist  in 
finding  employment,  12  conduct  Bible  classes,  etc." 
I  YOUNGSTOWN,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  135  m.  n.e.  of  Colum- 

bus, on  the  Mahoning  river,  a  station  on  branches  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  railroads;  pop.  *80,  15,481.  The  city  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  coal  and  iron-mining  region,  and  there  are  many  rolling-mills,  blnst-fumaces, 
foundries,  and  factories.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  opera-house,  and 
academy.  There  are  2  banks,  1  daily  and  4  weekly  papers,  and  18  churches.  The  city 
was  founded  in  1800. 

YPB£B,  or  Ypbrbn,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  formerly  fortified,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Yperlee,  about  29  m.  b.s.w  of 
Bruges  (53  by  railway).  The  marshes  around  the  town  at  one  time  rendered  it  vctt 
unhealthy,  but  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  this  respect  by  drainage. 
Yprcs  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  FlanderB,  the 
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number  of  inhabitants  in  tbe  14tb  c.  being  200,000,  and  the  number  of  looms  4,000.  Its 
fitaple  manufacture  consisted  of  the  cloth  called,  according  to  some,  after  the  name  of 
tlie  town,  diaper.  The  only  remnant  of  its  once  flourishing  manufacture  is  the  Cloth- 
lull  I  (les  ITalles),  standing  in  the  great  marljet-place,  a  building  of  prodigious  size,  in  the 
form  of  a  trapezium,  in  a  ricii  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  surmounted  by  a  stately 
s(jU2irc  tower  or  belfry,  with  a  clock  and  chimes.  It  was  begun  in  1230,  and  continued 
tJl  1342;  the  e.  eud.  supported  on  pillars,  being  added  in  1780.  One  of  the  wings  is 
now  used  as  the  hotel- d€-viUe,  and  other  parts  are  occupied  by  different  public  eslab- 
lishmcuts  and  concert-rooms.  The  cuthtdral  of  St.  Martin  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
with  an  altar  of  Carrara  marble,  a  richly  czirved  pulpit,  and  a  picture  doubtfully  attrib- 
uted to  Van  Eyck.  Other  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.  reter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Nicohis,  the  old  castle- ward,  two  colleges,  several  hospitals,  barracks,  numerous  board- 
iivj;  and  da}*^  schools,  etc.  The  chief  modern  manufactures  are  thread,'  lace,  liueus, 
woolens,  cottons,  silk,  ribbons,  leather,  oil,  soap,  tobacco.  There  are  many  tanneries, 
oil  mills,  salt-works,  dye-works,  breweries.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  Yser  by 
car.al,  and  is  a  station  on  the  West  Flanders  railway.     Pop.  '76,  15,515. 

Ypres  is  a  very  old  town,  its  origin  dating  from  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  In 
16SS  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  great  European  wars  waa  fre- 
qnontly  subject  to  sieges. 

YPSILANTI,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  co. ,  Mich.,  80  m.  8.w.of  Detroit  and  8  m.  s.e. 
of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  Huron  river;  the  junction  of  the  Michinm  Central,  and  the 
Detroit,  Hillsdale  and  Southwestern  railroads;  pjp. '80,  6,877.  it  contains  the  state 
nnrmul  school,  with  about  800  pupils,  and  several  paper-mills,  flour-mills,  woolen  fac- 
tories, and  canning  factories.     There  are  2  b:inks,  3  newspapers,  and  8  churches. 

TP8ILAKTI,  a  Fanariot  family,  which  falsely  pretends  to  be  descended  from  the  im- 
perial stock  of  the  Comneni,  ha^  furnished  various  champions  of  the  Christian  population 
inivler  Turkish  rule.  The  first  of  thcjso.  Prince  Coxbt.j^time  Ypsilanti,  was  born 
in  1760  at  Constantinople,  and  for  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Vauban.  wjis  raised  to 
hii^h  ofiicial  rank  by  sultan  Solim  III.,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  hospodar  of 
^toldiivia  in  1799.  and  of  Walachia  in  1802.  His  administration  of  the  government  of 
these  provinces  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  energy;  but  his  ill-v»oncealed  symiwthies 
with  Russia  led  (1806)  to  his  clismissnl  and  flight  to  Transylvania.  Re-establistied  in 
tlici  government  of  iJValachiaby  the  Russians,  he  showed  his  hatred  for  the  Porte  by 
inciting  (1807)  the  Servians  to  insurrection;  but  finding  soon  after  that  his  allies  the 
Russians  h:\d  views  and  aims  quite  inconsistent  with  his,  and  unable  to  strive  with 
b:>th  Russians  and  Turks,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  czar,  and  retired  to 
Kiev,  wliere  he  died  July  28,  1816.  He  has  left  numerous  works,  composed  in  Italian, 
French,  and  Turkish. 

His  three  sons.  Alexander,  Demetrius,  and  Nicolas,  followed  up  the  same  course 
of  policy.  The  eldest,  Alexa^ider.  born  in  1783,  served  for  some  time  in  the  Russian 
army,  and  was  chosen  by  the  '*  Hetairists"  as  their  chief  in  1820.  In  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Rouman  independence,  he  collected  a  large  sum  by  subscription  in  Russia,  and 
afterward  invading  Moldavia,  succeeded  in  raising  an  insurrection  in  both  principalities. 
But,  little  suited  by  natural  gifts  to  guide  the  movement  he  had  originated,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Turks  near  Galatz,  totmly  defeated,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Aus- 
tria, where  he  w:is  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Relejised  after  a  time,  but  broken  in  spirit 
by  chagrin  and  privations,  he  retired  to  Vienna,  where  he  died  Jan.  81,  1828. — His 
younger  brother,  DEMETRtus,  who  was  born  Dec.  25. 1798,  also  commenced  his  career 
in  the  Ru^ian  army,  and  Joined  his  brother  in  his  schemes  for  emancipating  from  servi- 
tude the  Christian  population  of  Turkey.  Sent  to  Qn*ece,  armed  with  powers  from  his 
brother,  he  took  a  glorious  part  in  ihe  capture  of  Tripolitza  (Oct.,  1820),  but  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  following  year  in  his  attack  on  Euboea.  His  gallant  defense  of  Argos 
against  the  Turks,  stopped  the  victorious  march  of  the  latter,  and  gained  (1823)  for  him 
the  honorary  titles  of  president  of  Argos,  prince  of  the  Peloponnesus,  president  of  the 
legislative  council,  and  senator.  His  stubborn  resistance  (1825)  to  the  victorious  Ibnihim 
at  Napoli  Wiis  another  valuable  .service  to  Greece.  Tn  1827,  the  gi-ateful  Hellenes  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces;  but  some  difference  arising  l)etween  him  and 
the  president.  Capo  d'Istria,  he  resigned  his  pos^t  in  Jan.,  1830.  He  died  at  Napoli  (li 
Romania,  Aug.  16,  1882.  Ypsilanti  was  insignificant  in  appearance,  but  had  the  soul 
of  a  hero;  and  was  as  deaf  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure  as  to  the  promptings  of 
ambition. 

YIIIARTE,  loNACio,  1620-8o;  b.  Spain;  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  ]andscr;>e 
painter. 

YSBEL,  or  Ijbsel.  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  formed  by  the  junction  at  Doesburg. 
in  Gueldres,  of  the  Oude  (0/rf)  Yssel  from  Westphalia  and  the  new  Yssel,  nn  oifset  of 
the  Rhino,  cut  by  Drusus.  After  this  it  flows  n.  and  latterly  n.w.  past  Zutphen  an  I 
Deventer,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  lietween  Gueldres  and  Oberyfisel,  and,  passing 
Kampen,  falls  into  the  Zuvder  Zee,  after  a  course  of  about  80  m.,  forming  at  its  mouth 
n  delta,  which  Is  graduallv  increasing.  The  principal  affluents  are  the  Borkel.  the 
Scliipbeek,  and  the  Grift.—- Yhere  is  another  river  of  the  same  name,  a  branch  x)J\^hei' 
Rhine,  In  the  province  of  Utrecht.  ^CTOglL 


Yuthia.  "''^ 

T'STAD,  a  Bea-port  t.  in  the  extreme  s.  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  Ifien  of 
MalmObiis,  and  al)out  80  ni  s.c.  of  Malmo.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  hand 
BOine  market  placL',  2  churches,  i\  lown-house,  barracks,  etc.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  and 
a  brisk  aud  improving  trade  is  carried  ou,  8teamei*s  plying  to  Stockholm,  LClbeck,  E:d 
mar,  Stettin,  Stmlsund,  and  Copenhageu  putting  in  here.  It  has  manufactures  o: 
tobacco  and  snuff,  chicory,  soap,  woolen  cloths,  and  leather;  there  is  also  somu  6^hii^ 
building.     Pop.  76,  6,668. 

YT'TKIUMt  is  a  very  rare  metal,  whose  oxide  is  the  earth  of  yttria,  which  is  found 
in  the  Scandinavian  mineral  gaiienohte  (a  silicate  of  yttria,  glucina,  and  an  oxide  of 
cerium  and  iron),  in  pttrotuntalUe,  and  in  one  or  two  other  very  scarce  minerals.  Neithtr 
the  metal,  tbe  oxide,  nor  the  salts  of  the  oxide  are  of  any  practical  importance.  Ac-c-or»i 
ing  to  Mosander.  three  bases  have  been  confounded  under  the  single  name  of  ytiria:  !.• 
the  most  abundant  of  these  he  gives  the  name  yttria,  while  he  distinguishes  the  others 
as  erlna  and  te7'i>ia. 

YUBA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  California,  bounded  s.  by  Bear  river;  about  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  'jsO. 
11,270—7,012  of  American  birth.     CU)ld  aud  silver  are  found.    Co.  seat,  jrfarysvilic. 

YUCATAN.     See  Mexico. 

YITC'CA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lUiaeeat,  natives  of  North  and  South 
America,  atid  some  of  which  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  lingular 
ity  aud  splendor  of  their  appearance.  Y.  gloriosa  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  of  more 
southern  parts  of  North  America,  but  quil^e  hardy  in  England.  It  has  a  stem  about  2 
or  3  ft.  high,  the  upper  part  of  which  produces  a  great  tuft  or  crown  of  large  ewuni- 
shaped  evergreen  leaves,  each  terminatmg  in  a  sharp  black  spine.  From  tbe  center  of 
this  crown  of  leaves  arises  the  flower  stalk,  of  8  ft.  or  upward  in  height,  brandling  out 
ou  every  side  so  as  to  form  a  great  panicle.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  droopiu?. 
white  with  a  purple  stripe  on  the  outside  of  each  segment  of  the  perianth.  The  ziiser^ 
of  the  leaves  are  used  by  the  American  Indians  to  make  a  sort  of  cloth  and  cordage.  - 
The  other  species  have  a  general  resemblance  to  this  in  habit  and  appearance.  TIk: 
fiber  of  the  yuccas  is  similar  to  that  of  the  agaves  and  hromeliaSy  aud  probably  la  often 
included  under  the  name  pita  flax  or  pita  fiber. 

Ytn>HI8ET'HntA.     See  PIn'd'avas. 

YTJGA  (from  the  Sanskrit  yvj,  join;  kindred  to  the  lALjung-,  the  Qr.  zeug-,  Gothic. 
jv.k;  hence,  literally,  juuction)  denotes,  in  Hindu  mythology  and  astronomy,  n  K*l^- 
mundane  period  of  years,  which  is  preceded  by  a  period  called  Sandliyd,  **twxUirhi. 
and  followed  by  a  similar  period  called  Sandnydm's'a,  **  portion  of  twilight."  Mrnu. 
the  Mahabhdrata,  and  the  PurSa'as  name  four  such  periods,  three  of  which  have  nlreaik 
elapsed — viz,  the  Kr'ita-,  Treid-,  imA  Dwdpara-Yvga;  while  the  fourth,  or  jr«/«- l^r.o^' 
is  that  in  which  we  live.  The  Kr'ita-Yuga,  according  to  these  works,  consists  of  4,CKm 
divine  years,  its  Sandhy'ft  of  400,  and  its  Sandhyfim's'a  likewise  of  400  di\ine  3x-:iri 
The  Treta-Yuga  consists  of  8,000,  and  its  SandhySand  Sandhyfim's'a  of  300  divinc\<"^r^ 
each;  the  Dwftpara-Yuga  of  2,000  divine  J'cars,  with  200  such  years  to  its  SandbyS'  ncd 
200  to  its  Sandhyfim's'a;  and  the  Knli-Yuga  of  1000  divine  years,  with  100  such  year?  i  • 
■  its  Sandhy^,  ana  100  to  its  Sandhyfim's'a,  And  since  a  divine  vear  comprises  5^80  -oi  r 
years  of  mortals,  a  year  of  men  being  a  day  of  the  gods,  these  iTugas.  w^ith  their  SauJ 
hyas  and  Sandhy^m's'as,  would  severally  represent  1,728,000,  1,296,000,  664.000,  :iMi 
482,000,  or  in  the  aggregate,  4,320,000  solar  years  of  mortals — a  period  called  Mabftyuirt. 
or  •*  a  great  Yuga;"  4,820,000,000  years  being  a  day  and  niirht  of  Brahmd.  See  Kai^a. 
The  notion  on  which  the  theory  of  these  Yugas  and  their  Sandhyfts  and  Sandhyjlm'<-..< 
is  based,  as  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  loregoing  statement.'is  that  of  a  descendiui: 
progression,  4,  3,  2,  1,  each  of  these  units  multiplied  by  1000.  and  in  the  case  of  the 
periods  preceding  and  following  the  Yuga  by  100  years.  The  deteriorating  i^rocess  thi:-? 
indicated  in  the  succession  of  these  Yugas,  is  also  supposed  to  characterize  the  relative 
physical  and  moral  worth  of  these  mundane  ages.  "In  the  Kr'ita-Yuga,"  Manu  say.- 
*' men  are  free  from  disease,  attain  all  the  objects  of  their  desires,  and  live  400  yeaW. 
but  in  the  TretS  and  the  succeeding  Yugas,  their  life  is  lessened  gradually  by  onequar- 
ter."  .  .  .  "In  the  Kr'ita-Yuga,  devotion  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  object  of  men;  .r. 
the  Treta,  spiritual  knowledge;  in  the  Dwftpara,  sacrifice;  in  the  Kali,  liberality  alont." 
See  also  for  other  passages  the  article  Kaliyuga.  The  present  or  Kaliyuga  of  the  wor'«. 
commenced  in  the  year  3101  b.c.,  when  in  the  year  1867,  therefore,  4,968  years  of  rht* 
Kaliyuga  would  have  expired. — The  term  Y'uga  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  otlnT 
divisions  of  time.  The  Vishn'u- Riran'a,  for  instance,  mentions,  besides  the  Yupi5 
above  named,  a  Yuga  which  consists  of  a  cycle  of  five  years,  called  Som'tat^jra,  Pun 
tatsara,  Idtatsara,  Annvatmra,  aud  Vatsara  (see  Wilson's  translation  of  this  Pur&u  a,  2d 
ed.,  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  ff. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  If.);  and  a  Yuga,  or  cycle  iA 
five  years,  is,  as  Colebrooke  stales  (Miscellaneous  Ensays,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  ff.),  likewise  the 
cycle  described  in  the  astronomicid  treatises  connected  with  the  Vedas,  The  use  of  ilu" 
term  Yuga,  however,  in  such  a  special  sense  is  not  frequent,  whereas  its  application  u» 
the  four  mundane  ages  is  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the  classical  and  medheval 
Sanskrit  literature. — For  other  works,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  which  afford 
information  on  these  and  other  divisions  of  Hondu  time,  see  Eala  SankaUta,  a  CoUeciit^n 
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The  other,  vrhich,  to  drstinguisli  it  from  these,  is  called  Alsftae-Zabern  (French 
Sateine),  till  the  war  oi  lb70  in  the  French  department  Bas  Rhin,  is  now  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  German  imperial  territory  Alaice-Lorraine.  It  is  situated  on  the  Zorn, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhine,  on  the  Paris  and  Strashurg  railway  and  highway,  and  also 
on  the  Marne  and  Rhine  canal.  The  town  contains  a  palace  and  college,  and  had  in  187o, 
5,774  iuliabiiauts,  employed  in  making  cloth,  potter}',  leather,  and  hardware,  and  in  the 
ti'ansport  of  wood,  from  the  Vosges  mountains.  *It  belonged  in  the  12ih  c.  to  the 
bishops  of  Mctz,  and  afterward  to  those  of  Strasbourg.  There  arc  still  some  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  college.  In  1695  the  fortifications  were  razed.  The  stately  palace 
was  rebuilt  by  cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  famous  in  the  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
(q.v.);  it  served  in  1817  and  1818  as  barracks  for  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation;  in 
1852  it  became  a  home  for  tlie  widows  and  daughters  of  the  membei*8  of  the  legion  of 
honor;  and  now  it  is  again  a  barrack.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  rich  in  ruins  and  i)ic- 
turesque  effects.  A  spiral  walk,  called  the  Zabern  path,  about  9  ro.  long,  leads,  with 
many  windings  and  17  covered  bridges,  to  the  top  of  the  Vosges,  from  which  the  spec- 
tator looks  down  on  Alsace  as  a  garden.  The  pass  of  Zabern,  or  Saverue,  which  divides 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Vosges,  is  only  1826  ft.  high.  The  railway,  the  canal,  the  Zoru,  and 
highway,  all  run  side  by  side  along  the  charming  valley:  and  there  is  a  constant  succes- 
Bion  of  bridges,  embankments,  vuiducts,  and  tunnels  throughout  the  45  minutes'  Journey 
from  Zabern  to  Saacbourg. 

ZA'BISM.  In  the  article  on  Sabseans  (q.v.),  we  spoke  chiefly  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  '*  Sabaioi*'  of  the  Greeks,  or  "Sabsei"  of  the  Romans.  It  appears 
that  this  name  was,  in  the  4th  c.  a.d.,  superseded  by  tliat  of  Himyarites,  and  belonged 
to  many  tribes,  that  derived  their  descent  from  one  Sab&("a  descendant  of  Eber.  or 
descenaant  of  Noah"),  who  also  was  called  Abd  Shemesh — Servant  of  the  Sun.  These 
Sabaeans,  who  considered  themselves  pure  autochthons,  in  contradistinction  to  the  immi- 
gi-ated  tribes,  have  often  been  confounded  with  a  number  of  other  peoples  of  antiquity, 
and  with  professors  of  many  forms  of  religious  lx.*li<*f  and  speculation;  in  fi'.ct,  the  con- 
fusion thai  has  sprung  out  of  tlxe  unwieldy  ma^  of  informnticm  found  respecting  these 
many  varieties,  and  which  has  been  hopelesslv  mixed  up  by  many  generations  of  orien- 
talists and  iheologians.  is  almost  witnout  parallel.  We  Hhalf  not  here  survey  the  manifold 
systems  and  theories  that  have  been  evolved  from  timp.  to  time,  and  handed  down  care* 
fully,  but  we  shall  rather— in  the  main  following  Dr.  Chwolson— enumerate  the  principal 
stages  of  Zabism  as  it  appears,  considered  as  a  religious  phase  of  mankind.  We  must 
premise  tliat  we  exclude  at  once  those  imaginary  Zabians  who  were  taken  by  the  metli- 
«val  Arabic.  Jewish,  and  Persian  writers  to  be  icienliwil  with  heatlien  or  star-worshipers, 
as  well  as  those  who,  like  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  the  antc-Zoroastrian  Persians,  the 
Buddhists,  etc.,  were  vaguely  called  by  that  name  by  Mohammedan  and  other  writers  of 
the  12th  century.  These  writers  all  start  from  the" notion  that  idolatry,  star-worehip, 
and  Sftbffiism  were  identical,  and  they  called  nearly  all  those  who  were  neither  Jews  or 
Christians,  nor  Mohammedans  or  Magians,  heathens  or  Sabseans.  Zabism  had  then 
become,  like  Hellenism,  from  being  a  novun  gentiie,  an  appellative.  Confining  oui-selves 
to  historical  Zabism,  we  have  to  distinguish  (1)  the  Chaldean  Zabians  of  the  Koran. 
These  are  the  "Parsifled"  Chaldee  heathens  or  non-Christian  Gnostics — the  ancc^^tora 
of  the  present  Mendaites.  or  so-called  Joannes  Christians,  who  live  not  far  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  speak  a  corrapt  kind  of  Chaldee- Aramaic;  And  (2)  the  Pseudo-Zabians,  or 
Syrian  Zabians  (in  Harran.  JEklessa,  R^ikkah.  Bagdad),  or,  since  880-831  a.d.,  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  but  llellenized  heathens.  These  disappear  (as  Zabians)  since  the 
12th  c.  but  perhaps  still  exist,  under  some  other  name,  in  Mesopotamia.  .It  is  thoFO 
Pseudo-Zabians  who  spoke  the  most  reflncd  Syro- Aramaean  dialect.  They  form  the  chief 
representatives  of  Zabism  emphatically  deservhig  of  the  name.  The  first -named,  or 
Chaldean  (Babylonian)  Zabians,  who  transferred  that  name  to  tho  Harranic  Zabians, 
and  were  of  great  influence  upon  the  development  of  these  latter*s  peculiar  speculations, 
are  the  people  meant  under  that  designation  by  the  Koran,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
this  day.  They  are,  as  we  said,  also  known  as  Christians  of  St.  John,  or  Mendi'atcs. 
Amon<;  the  Nabathean  heathens  of  the  n.e.  of  Arabia  and  the  extreme  s.  of  Mesopotamia, 
near  Wamtli  and  Btissm.  there  arose,  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  1st  c.  a.d.  a  man 
named  Elxai  (ElchaBai  =  Scythianus).  born  in  the  n.e.  of  Parthia  (probably  an  adherent 
of  Zoroastrianism.  perhaps  also  acquainted  with  Buddhism),  and  spread  among  them 
Parsee  ideas  and  Parsee  religious  rites  and  customs.  They  called  themselves  Mendaites 
— i.e.,  Qnostics.  Many  of  their  religious  legends  and  tales  they  adopted  at  a  later  period 
from  their  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  neighbors — chiefly,  it  is  presumed,  with  a  view  of 
making  themselves  less  hated  by  the  ruling  Mohammedan  powers.  They  received  the 
name  of  Ssabiin  from  their  constant  washings,  and  purifications  and  baptisms.  Their 
Arabic  neighbors  occasionally  translated  this  word  into  the  Arabic  Al-Mogtasilah, "  those 
who  wash  themselves."  .About  a  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  this  sect  by 
Elchasai,  Manes  was  born  of  McndaYte  parents,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  Mendattes. 
He  remained  faithful  to  this  creed  up  to  his  24th  year,  at  wiiich  period  he  founded  the 
new  sect  of  Manichecans  (q.v.),  which  did  not  at  first  depart  so  considerably  from  Men- 
dalsm  as  it  did  at  a  later  period  (see  MAKiCHiKAKS).  To  these  aboriginal  iiibians  thero 
succeeded,  in  880  a.d.,  a  totally  difl^erent  kind  of  sect  under  the  same  name^' 
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were  bis  Bevcn  spheres,  in  which  he  manifests  himself ,  so  that  he  speaks  with  our  tongue, 
SL'-js  witli  our  eyes,  hears  with  our  eare,  touches  with  our  hands,  comes  and  goes  wiih 
oar  feet,  and  acts  through  our  members."  Nothing,  we  are  told,  is  more  foreign  to 
Zabism  than — what  holcis  good  of  the  creed  of  the  Sabeeans  only— rude  star-worship. 
2abism  according  to  ilie  auihoritv  of  Sharastani,  expresses  the  idea  that  God  is  too  great 
and  too  sublime  to  occup}'  liimself  directly  with  the  affairs  of  this  world;  that  he  there- 
fore has  handed  over  the  ruling  of  it  to  the  gods,  and  that  he  himself  only  takes  the  most 
important  things  under  his  special  care;  that,  further,  man  is  too  weak  to  address  him- 
self directly  to  the  Hig[hest,  that  he  therefore  is  obliged  to  direct  pmyers  and  sacritices 
to  the  intermediate  deities  to  whom  the  rule  of  this  world  is  intrusted.  Thus  the  ven- 
eration shown  to  planets,  and  even  the  worshiping  of  idols,  is  nothing  but  a  svmbolica4 
act,  the  consequence  of  that  orig^tnal  idea.  There  are  many  gods  and  goddesses  id  Zabism 
of  this  intermediate  stamp.  It  is  not  the  planets  themselves^  but  the  spirits  that  direct 
and  guide  them  and  deliver  them  which  are  taken  as  deities  of  thi<B  kind — deities  that 
stand  to  the  spheres  in  the  relation  of  soul  to  body.  Apart  from  these,  there  ore  those 
gods  who  cause  or  represent  every  action  in  this  world.  £very  universal  natural  deed 
or  effect  emanates  from  a  universal  deity,  ever>'  pai-tiai  one  from  a  partial  deity  that  pre- 
sides over  part  of  nature.  Everything  that  appears  in  the  air,  which  is  formed  near  the 
Bky  or  arises  from  the  earth,  always  is  the  product  of  certain  gods,  that  preside  over 
these  manifestations,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rain  in  genend,  as  well  as  every  special 
drop  of  it,  has  a  presiding  numen.  These  spirits  also  mold  and  shape  everything  bodily 
from  one  form  into  the  other,  and  gradually  bring  all  created  things  to  the  state  of  their 
highest  possible  perfection,  and  communicate  their  powers  to  all  substances,  beings,  and 
thmgs.  By  the  movement  and  guidance  of  these  spiritual  beings,  the  different  elements 
and.natuml  compositions  are  influenced  in  such  a  way  that  the  tenderest  plant  may  pierce 
the  hardest  cliff.  He  who  guides  this  world  is  called  the  first  spirit.  These  gods  know 
our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  all  our  futi^re  is  open  to  them  The  female  deities  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  as  the  feeling  or  passive  principle.  These  gods  or  intelligences 
emanate  directly  from  God  without  his  will,  as  rays  do  from  the  sun.  They  are,  further, 
of  abstract  forms,  free  of  all  matter,  and  neither  made  of  any  substance  nor  material. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a  light  in  which  there  is  no  darkness,  which  the  senses  cannot 
conceive,  by  reason  of  its  immense  clearness,  which  the  understanding  cannot  compre- 
hend, by  reason  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  and  which  fancy  and  imagination  cannot  fathom. 
Their  nature  is  free  from  all  animal  desirles,  and  they  themselves  are  created  for  love  and 
harmony,  and  for  friendship  and  unity.  They  are  not  subject  to  local  or  temporal  changes, 
and  they  rule  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  finding  the  motion  of  the  most  heavy  too 
heavy,  or  that  of  the  lightest  too  lifi^ht.  Their  existence  is  full  of  the  highest  bliss, 
through  their  being  near  to  the  Most  High,  whom  day  and  night  they  praise,  without  ever 
feeling  fatigue  or  lassitude,  to  whom  they  are  never  disobedient,  but  whose  will  they 
always  fulfill  with  supreme  delight.  They  have  a  free  choice,  and  always  incline  to  the 
good.  "  These  spiritual  beings,  our  lords  and  gods,  are  our  intermediators  and  advocates 
with  the  Loixi  of  lords  and  God  of  gods."  All  substances  and  types  of  the  bodily  world 
emanate  from  the  .spiritual  world,  which  is  the  one  from  which  everything  flows, 
and  to  which  everything  returns,  and  which  is  full  of  light,  sublime  and  puro. 
These  two  worlds  correspond  to  ea«h  other,  and  are  to  each  other  like  li^ht 
and  shadow.  The  way  to  approach  these  gods,  and,  through  them,  the  high- 
est essence,  is  by  purifying  our  souls  from  all  passions,  by  keeping  a  strict 
guard  over  our  words  and  deeds,  by  fasting,  heartfelt  prayer,  invocations,  sacrifices, 
fumigations,  and  incantations.  By  steadfastly  persevering  in  these  and  similar 
acts  of  devotion,  man  may  reach  so  high  a  step  of  perfection  that  be  may  communi- 
cate even  directly  with  tlie  Supreme  Power.  The  planets,  as  the  principil  representative 
and  intermediate  gods,  are  to  be  carefully  observed,  especially  as  regaras — 1,  the  houses 
and  stations  of  the  planets;  2,  their  rising  and  setting;  8,  their  respective  conjunctiond 
and  oppositions;  4,  the  knowledge  of  the  special  times  and  seasons,  the  hourn  and  days  of 
the  ruling  of  special  planets;  5,  the  division  of  the  different  flgures,  forms,  climates,  and 
countries,  according  to  their  dominant  stars — ^the  prevailing  notion  of  the  Znbinn:;  bi^ng, 
like  that  of  the  Ohaldees  and  the  sect  of  the  so-called  Mathematicians  (according  to  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus),  as  well  as  of  the  Neoplatonists  in  general,  that  everything  below  heaven 
was  subject,  in  a  manner,  to  the  influence  of  stars,  or  the  spirits  that  inhabit  and  nile 
them.  Every  substance  and  every  action,  every  country  and  every  hour,  has  its  special 
planetary  deity.  It  is  therefore  well  to  study  carefully  the  special  conjunctions  and 
figures,  as  well  as  the  special  mixtur&s  of  incense,  which  might  cause  the  individual 
numen  to  be  propitious.  Thus,  e.g.,  according  to  the  Zablan  belief,  the  first  hour  of 
Saturday  stands  under  Saturnus,  and  it  is  therefore  right  and  advisable  to  select  at  that 
time  such  prayei-s,  seals,  amulets,  dresses,  and  fumigations  as  might  be  supposed  to  be 
particularly  pleasing  to  that  planetary  god. 

In  order  to  address  themselves  to  mkble  mediators,  some  of  the  Zabinns  are  supposed 
to  have  directed  their  devotions  to  the  stars  themselves.  But  they  soon  found  how  futile 
a  worship  it  was  that  addressed  itself  to  thitigs  that  appeared  and  disappeared  in  turn. 
They  therefore  manufactured  permanent  representatives  of  them  in  the  shape  of  idols 
— idols  wrought  in  as  complete  accordance  as  possible  with  the  theurgical  rules  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  deity  to  be  representeo.    They  were  of  gold,  to  lenrasent  tlio 
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sun;  of  silver,  to  indicate  tbe  moon.    The  very  temples  in  which  they  were  placed i 
of  as  many  corners  as  were  supposed  i^*  correspond  to  the  form  of  certain  stars. 

We  know  but  little  with  regard  to  tbe  cosmogonical  notions  of  the  Zabians.  Bitar- 
asttiul,  one  of  our  principal  authorities,  only  quotes  **  Agathodsemon"  as  his  authority 
for  their  assuming  five  primeval  i)riuciple8,  viz. :  tbe  creator,  reason,  the  soul,  space^ 
tbe  vacuum.  Out  of  these,  aU  tbiugs  are  composed.  According  to  another  source 
(Kathibi).  bowever,  tbe  Zabians  assumed  two  living  and  active  principles — viz.,  God  and 
tbe  soul;  further  a  passive  one,  matter;  finally,  two  wbicliare  neither  living  nor  passiv^e — 
viz.,  lime  and  space.  Matter  seems  to  have  been  held  by  them  to  be  primeval  and  ever- 
lasting, and  to  it  alone  tbe  existence  of  evil  is  attributable.  God  created  tlie  spheres 
only,  and  tbe  heavenly  bodies  tberein.  It  is  these  spheres  (fathers)  which  carry  the 
types  or  ideas  to  tbe  elementary  substances  (mothers),  and  out  of  tbe  combinatiou.  cou- 
junction,  and  motion  of  these  spheres  and  elements,  the  varying  earthly  tilings  (children) 
are  produced.  Matter  is,  as  we  said,  because  of  its  defective  nature,  tiie  source  of  evil, 
of  ignorance,  of  folly;  while  the  form  is  tlie  source  and  fountain-head  of  the  gojxi.  the 
ri^bt,  the  knowledge,  and  the  undei-stunding.  Zabisra  further  assumes  a  renewal  of 
this  world  after  caoi  great  "  world-year," — a  space  of  86,425  ordinary  years.  At  tbe  end 
of  these  periods,  tbe  plants,  the  animals,  and  tbe  men  tbat  had  existed  within  it,  cease 
to  propagate  themselves,  and  a  generation  of  each  of  them,  different  from  all  previous 
ones,  sprmgs  into  life.  How  far  this  theory  is  identical  with  tlie  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
and  Indian  tbeories  on  the  same  subject,  we  cannot  here  investigate;  sufiSce  it  to  call 
attention  to  the  striking  likeness  apparent  in  them  all. 

Man,  the  Zabians  teacb,  is  composed  of  contradictory  elements,  which  make  him  tbe 
vacillating,  struggling  creature  he  is.  Passions  and  desires  rule  hinvand  lower  him  to 
tbe  level  of  brute  creation,  and  he  would  utterly  lose  himself,  were  it  not  for  such 
religious  rites  as  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  other  means  of  grace,  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  approach  tbe  great  gods  once  more,^and  to  attempt  to  become  like  unto  them. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  souls;  or  rather  man's  soul  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  sduI  and  partly  of  that  of  the  angelic  soul.  The  soul  never  dies,  and  punish- 
ments and  rewards  will  affect  only.it,  but  not  everlastingly.  But  rewards  and  punish- 
ments will  not  be  wrought  in  any  other  future  world,  but  in  this,  only  at  different  epochs 
of  existence.  Thus,  all  our  present  joys  are  rewards  for  good  deeds  done  by  us  ia 
former  epochs;  and  the  sorrows  and  griefs  we  endure,  spring  in  tbe  same  manner  from 
evil  actions  wc  committed  at  former  stages.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  general  (world*) 
soul  itself,  they  say  that  it  is  primitive,  for  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  material,,  as 
every  newly  created  being  partakes  of  tbe  material  nature.  Yet  a  material  soul  would 
be  an  impossibility.  **The  soul,  which  is  thus  an  immaterial  thing,"  says  Kathibi, 
*'and  exists  from  eternity,  is  the  involuntary  reason  of  tbe  first  types,  as  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  the  intelligences.  Tbe  soul  once  beheld  matter,  and  loved  it.  Glowing  with 
the  desire  of  assuming  a  bodil}'  shape,  it  would  not  again  separate  itself  from  that  mat- 
ter of  which  means  the  world  was  created.  Since  that  time,  the  soul  forgot  itself,  its 
everlasting  existence,  its  original  abode,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  what  it  ha<l  known 
before.  But  God,  who  turns  all  things  to  the  best,  united  it  to  matter,  which  it  loved, 
and  out  of  this  union  the  heavens,  tbe  elements,  and  other  composite  things  aro^.  In 
order  that  the  soul  might  not  wholly  perish  within  matter,  he  endowed  it  with  intelli- 
gence, whereby  it  conceived  its  high  origin,  the  spiritual  world,  and  itself.  It  fnrUier 
conceived  through  it  that  it  was  but  a  stranger  in  this  world,  that  it  was  subject  to  many 
sufferings  in  it,  and  that  even  tbe  joys  of  this  world  are  but  the  sources  of  new  suffer- 
ings. As  soon  as  the  soul  had  perceived  all  this,  it  began  to  yearn  again  for  its  .spiritual 
home,  as  a  man  who  is  away  from  his  birthplace  pines  for  his  homestead.  It  then  also 
learned  that,  in  order  to  return  to  its  primitive  state,  it  had  to  free  itself  from  the  fet- 
ters of  sensuous  desires,  and  from  all  materialistic  tendencies.  Free  from  them  all,  it 
would  regain  its  heavenly  sphere  again,  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  the  spiritual  world." 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset — that  the  Zabians,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  theorized  and  fabled,  were  simply  heathens  who  had  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  adopted  and  modified  Neoplatonic  ideas,  such  as  floated  in  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  semi-fabulous  personages  to  whom  tbey  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
their  creed,  such  as  Agathodsemon,  Arani,  Hermes,  and  tlie  rest;  or  some  of  those  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  such  as  Zerdusht,  Nawassib,  Orpheus,  and  tbe  rest. 

The  life  of  this  sect  was  but  short.  After  having  first  been  on  terms  of  great  friend- 
ship with  the  ruling  powers  of  Mohammedanism  as  well  as  w^ith  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  having  filled  many  of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  posts  at  the  courts  of  the 
caliphs,  they  were  by  degrees  made  the  butt  of  fanaticism  and  mpacity.  Mulcted,  per- 
secuted, banished  at  different  periods,  they  disappear  from  history  since  the  middle  of 
the  lltb  century.  Some  obscure  remnants  of  them  seem  to  have  survived  in  remote 
corners  of  Mesopotamia,  but  they,  too,  no  longer  adhere  to  the  original  creed,  but  are 
mixed  up  with  tbe  Mendaltes,  mentioned  above,  and  the  Sliemsijeh,  or  suu-worshiperB. 
Thus  obscurely  ended  a  sect  which,  for  200  years,  had  produced  a  host  of  men  pre  emi- 
nent in  every  br.incb  of  learning  and  literature,  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  history, 
natural  bistorv,  poetry,  medicine,  and  the  rest.  Many  of  these  men,  whose  name  and 
fame  reached  EoroDc.  were  confounded  with  their  Mohammedan  qpntemDoraries, 
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chiefly  because  tbey  lived  in  Bagdnd,  at  that  time  tbc  center  of  learning,  the  seat  of  the 
calipbs  and  the  liigii  dignitaries  of  state.  The  Xoliaromcdans,  however,  had  so  high  an 
appreciation  of  Zabian  learning,  that  it  became  proverbinl  among  tbem,  and  they  could 
explain  it  only  hy  tracing  it  to  a  supernatural  source,  notably  to  Hermes  (Trismegistus), 
thu  father  of  the  Zfibl.  mentioned  above. 

We  have  in  our  slietch  mainly  followed  Chwolson,  who,  aided  by  profound  learning 
and  acumen,  lias  been  the  tirst  lo  clear  up  the  nature  of  Zabism,  this  terrible  stumbling- 
block  of  many  gencnitions  of  investigators. — For  detailed  information  on  it  and  all  the 
many-other  points  connected  witli  it.  we  must  refer  our  readere  to  the  large  work  in 
which  he  has  emlKxlied  the  results  of  hiH  investigations;  Die  SsMer  und  der  Smbismus 
(3  vols.  St.  Peterabnrg,  1858).     See  also  NKOPLAroxisxs,  Qnobtics. 

ZACATE'CAS,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Coahuila,  on  the  e.  by  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Aguas  Calientes,  on  the  s.  bv  Jalisco,  and  on  the  w.  by  Jalisco  and 
Durango;  about  26,000  sq.m.;  pup.  '71.  397,4^6.  The  surface,  which  is  intersected  by 
a  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  with  scanty  supply  of  water.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  warm,  except  in  the  higher  regions.  It  is 
second  in  Importance  among  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  and  suver  is  largely  pro- 
duced.    Capital,  Zacatecas. 

ZAOATS'OAS,  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  the  windings 
of  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  between  high  hills,  about  820  m.  n.w.  of  Mexico.  It  is  built 
over  a  vein  of  silver,  which  has  been  deeply  explored.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  it  has  a  fine  appearance  from  a  distance,  owing  to  the  size  and  massivcness 
of  its  cliurches  and  the  elegance  of  some  of  its  residences.  There  are  also  a  college,  a 
gunpowder  mill,  and  a  mint.    Fop.  80.000. 

ZAGHABIA8,  a  Roman  pontiff,  successor  of  Gregory  III.  in  741,  who  is  noticeable 
as  one  of  the  series  of  Greek  prelates  by  whom  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  Italy  w^ere 
much  influenced  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  The  name  of  Zacharias,  moreover,  de- 
serves honorable  mention  in  connection  with  a  work  of  benevolence  and  charity,  which 
the  Roman  church  afterward  consecrated  by  intrusting  it  to  a  special  religious  order— 
viz.,  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  pagan  masters  by  whom  they  had  been  held  in 
slavery.  During  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  Zacharias,  by  his  in- 
terposition in  more  than  one  instance  in  favor  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  the  Lombard 
kings,  contributed  to  that  prestige  of  the  Roman  see  which  eventually  led  to  its  obtain- 
ing the  leadership  of  Italy,  and  m  the  end  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  the 
adjoining  territory.    Zacharias  died  at  Rome  on  Mar.  14,  752. 

ZABOHSK,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Voronej,  50  m.  n.  of  tht  town  of  that 
name,  and  about  280  m.  s.  of  Moscow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Don.  Pop.  '67, 
7,209.  The  trade  of  the  tov;n  is  not  extensive,  owing  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the 
commercial  towns  Eletz  and  Voronej.  The  manufactures  are  insigniflcant.  21adonsk 
possesses  a  renowned  cloister. 

ZAFASAH'-BO'LI,  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor;  in  Anatolia,  about  190  m.  e.n.e.  of  Scutari,  at 
the  junction  of  two  small  aflSuenta  of  the  Chati-su.  It  has  four  handsome  mosques,  a 
church,  large  baths  and  khans,  and  extensive  suburbs.  It  has  a  considerable  tnidc  in 
saffron  (whence  its  name),  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Burrotmding  country. 
Pop.  supposed  to  bo  about  15,000. 

ZAFFBE,  crude  oxide  of  cobalt,  made  by  roasting  cobalt  ore  and  reducing  it  to  pow- 
der, with  the  addition  of  about  three  parts  of  the  finest  white  sand  used  by  glass-maKers. 
It  la  extensively  prepared  in  Saxony,  and  is  often  imported  into  Britain  When  fu.sed 
into  a  glass,  it  is  intensely  blue,  and  is  mudh  used  by  enamelers  and  porcelain  manufac- 
turers as  a  blue  color. 

ZAGAZIG,  at.  of  ISgypt,  capital  of  the  province  of  Sharkieh;  pop.  about  40,000. 
It  is  75  m.  n.w.  of  Suez,  on  the  canal  leading  to  the  isthmus  from  the  ^ile«  Zagazig  ia 
the  center  of  a  great  cotton  trade,  and  is  near  the  ruins  of  Bubastis. 

ZAHN,  JoHANN  Earl  Wilhblm,  1800-71;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Cassel.  He 
studied  architecture  and  painting,  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  and  became  professor  at 
the  Berlin  academy  of  flne  arts  in  1829.  His  principal  work  is  his  Die  J^hdnate^i  Orna- 
menu  und  MerkwHrdigsten  OemcUde  aue  Pomp^i,  Hereulaneum  und  Slabid  (1828-68). 

ZAH'BIHOSK,  a  small  village  near  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  in  the  Brcisgau,  formerly  a 
province  of  Austria,  but  annexed  to  Baden  in  1805.  It  is  historically  noteworthy  for 
the  mined  castle  from  which  the  dukes  of  Zahringen  took  their  name,  the  ancestors  of 
the  reigning  house  of  Baden  (q.v.).  The  Hapsburgs  (q.v.)  are  traced  to  the  same  stork. 
Guntram  or  Gunthrun  the  rich,  count  of  Breisgau— son  of  the  famous  Erchaneer,  who 
raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Swabia  and  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  917— 
IS  assumed  as  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Zahringen.  The  Zaiirings  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  his  eldest  son,  Gebhard;  the  Hapsburgs  from  the  younger,  Langelin. 
After  the  death  of  duke  Berthold  I.,  1077,  the  house  was  divided  into  two  lines — the 
ducal  or  Zftbring  line,  which  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1218,  with  Berthold  V., 
the  founder  of  Bern ;  and  the  markgraf  or  Baden  line,  from  which  the  present  house  cA 


ZAIEE.    See  Congo. 

ZAKRZEWSKA,  Marie  Elizabeth,  b.  Berlin,  1829;  studied  medicine,  in  whki 
•  she  became  profioient.  Leaving;  (Germany  on  account  of  the  prejudice  a^insi  fesuit 
physicians,  she  came  to  New  York  in  1853.  Having  taken  a  medical  degree  at  Cieve 
land  college,  Ohio,  she  returned  to  New  York,  where,  in  associzition  with  the  Blackwe^ 
sisters,  she  founded  tlie  New  York  infirmary,  of  which  slie  was  resident  physician  ffc 
two  ycai's,  when  she  settled  in  Boston,  where  she  established  the  New  Bogland  h<^u 
for  wotnen  and  children. 

ZALA,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Hungary,  adjoiniiig  Croatia  and  Styria;  about  1900  sq.m.:  p^p 
70,  3;^3,237.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  heavily  wooded.  Wine,  honey,  and  agrk-J 
tural  staples  are  the  chief  productions.     Capital,  Zala-Egerszeg. 

ZALEU'CUS,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  in  Souther: 
Itnly.  Of  his  history  nothing  reliable  is  found,  the  ordinary  account  making  hun . 
slave  shepherd,  who  by  his  extraordinary  abilities  having  obtamed  his  freedom.  l>ei:it. 
chief  magistrate.  Diodorus  represents  him  to  be  of  good  familv.  It  is  said  that  tl 
people  applied  to  the  oracle  of  Delhi  for  a  remedy  for  prevailmg  disordeis,  and  ^tr 
commanded  to  make  laws  for  themselves.  These  ZaleucuB  gave  them,  which  he  prb. 
fesowd  to  receive  from  Minerva.  They  were  given  660  B.C.,  40  years  before  thosici 
Draco,  and  were  the  first  written  laws  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  His.  laws,  ihoofi 
severe,  wore  for  a  long  time  greatly  celebrated,  ana  so  averse  were  the  people  V)  i 
change  that  if  any  one  proposed  a  new  law  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in  public  wiii, 
rope  around  his  neck,  and  if  his  proposition  was  rejected  he  was  immediately  strangk-^ 
Adultery  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes. 

ZA'ICA,  ^a  city  and  fortress  in  Numidia,  about  300  m.  a.w.  of  Carthage,  near  vH:: 
Hannibal  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Scipio,  201  B.c.  The  flower  of  UannibaKs  fon>- 
consisted  of  a  small  veteran  army,  that  had  shared  his  fortunes  for  many  years;  rao^  f 
the  rest  were  of  inferior  quality,  of  mau^'  races,  variously  organized,  and  of  suspic-'X- 
fidelity.  But  his  greatest  deticiency  was  in  cavalry,  an  arm  with  which  he  had  repeitei 
decided  the  victory  in  former  battles.  In  Scipio's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  Numidiai:- 
ander  Musinissa,  were  present  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  oaset  of  Hanniba? 
elephants,  of  which  he  had  80,  was  defeated  and  made  worse  than  useless  by  the  i^i* 
precautions  of  Scipio ;  the  cavalry  on  his  flanks  were  scattered  by  the  furious  charge  r 
iMasinissa  and  Lailius;  his  front  line  of  mercenaries  beaten  back  by  the  more  numer  ,« 
and  better-diSoiplined  Romans.  His  veteran  infantry,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  fozz'j 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  Hannibal  having  done  everythiiL: 
both  before  and  during  the  battle,  which  could  secure  the  victory,  escaped  with  a  fvir 
horsemen.  Of  the  Carthaginians,  20,000  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  ai>  equaf  nin- 
ber  taken  prisoners.     Of  the  victors,  2,000  fell  in  the  action. 

ZAMACOIS,  Eduardo,  1887-71;  b.  Bilbao,  Spain;  studied  art  at  the  Madri 
academy,  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  in  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Meissonier.  He  becacK  i 
genre  painter  of  the  first  rank.  Among  his  most  popular  pictures  are,  **  Oervant^s  i- 1 
Recruit,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "  Bull  Fighters  Ridmg  into  the  Arena,"  and  •* The  Kiar^ 
Favorite." 

ZAKB£:SI  SIVZat  AND  BEGIOH.    The  extensive  re^on  in  8.e.  Africa,  knowii  ^ 

mediaeval  gcogi-aphers  under  the  general  name  of  the  empire  of  Monomotapa,  is  sbo^i 
on  old  maps  as  drained  b^  a  river  called  Zambese,  or  Zambere,  on  the  banks  of  wkci: 
appear  larcre  towns,  of  which  the  mythical  "'V^igita  Magna"  was  supposed  to  be  them>>: 
famous.  The  course  of  the  stream,  which  is  the  modern  Zambesi,  is.  however.  prd~ 
correctly  delineated,  and  even  a  small  lake  is  shown  in  connection  with  it,  not  far  fri 
the  real  position  of  lake  N'gami,  whose  existence  we  only  became  aware  of  a  few  jta^ 
ago,  and  which  we  now  know  may  be  considered  one  of*  the  most  southern  collecti  i- 
of  inland  waters  which  communicate  with  the  Zambesi  river  and  the  more  eastern  lak^- 
The  Nyaasa  or  Maravi,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  lakes,  Victoria  N'yanza  and  Tir 
ganyika  (the  latter  in  connection  with  the  Nile  basin),  are  also  given  with  sucli  a  degrv^ 
of  accuracv  that  it  plainly  shows,  that  in  compiling  these  early  maps,  the  distiactJT' 
features  of  the  region  must  have  been  well  known — principallv,  it  is  suj^oserl.  in^. 
Arab  sources,  various  settlements  of  that  people  iqhaUiting  the  e.  and  a.e.  co&t  • 
A-frica  from  the  Red  sea  to  Sofala. 

Although  the  lower  region  of  the  Zambesi,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  800  m,  from  e 
moutii^  has  bueti  i]i  poasLS^iou  aoniinallj  of  the  Portugtieae  since  the  bcgianin4;  oC  i  - 
16th  c,  forming  the  aiptiiincics  of  Riosdi  Stmna,  Tcte,  and  QuiUmane,  yet  it'  U  un; 
within  tijo  last  few  years,  through  Ibt'  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Livrngi^ii^tie  Iv  - 
56,  and  1858-04),  Mr.  Oawell,  Dr,  Kirk,  >In  T.  Bainea,  Mr.  J^uaies  Chapman.  LbaJ  - 
Andurs?son,  maj.  Pinto,  aud  other  explorer?,  that  we  have  got  anythmg  like  an  accxsn 
or  Bcieutific  idea  of  this  vast  region,  which  extends  from  8^  to  21^  of  s,  lau,  and  fr^ 
14"  to  37  of  e-  long. ;  and  tlic  total  length  of  what  may  be  considered  the  main  stTet 
(called  Leambye  in  its  upper  course  J,  from  itn  mouLh  tg  the  point  shown  on  ilr.  li^iB^ 
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-fitone's  map,  where  the  Leeba  river,  wliich  proceeds  from  lake  Dilolo— on  the  summit  of 
tbe  water-shed  wliich  divides  the  rivers  running  n.w.  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  run- 
ning's, c.  into  the  Indian  ocean — joins  it,  cannot  be  less  than  1200  miles. 

The  river-ljusin  of  the  Zambesi  is  coterminous,  on  the  n.,  with  a  large  area  of  the 
Congo  river  system,  and  the  great  lakes  that  drain  into  it;  on  the  s.  and  w.  an  ohscurciy 
marked  watershed,  crossing  the  lOilihan  desert,  separates  it  from  tlie  Orange  river 
basin  and  tlie  rivers  that  run  tiirough  Ovam^K)  land  into  the  Atlantic;  while  on  the  s.e., 
a  weli-delined  mountiiin-rangc  divides  the  nvcrs  flowing  into  the  Zambesi  from  those 
which  form  the  Limpopo  river,  running  into  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  name  of  Zambesi  is  preserved  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  rather  a  shoit 
distance  al)ovG  it,  to  the  junction  of  the  main  stream  with  the  Chohe,  in  lat.  17°  81' 
8.,  lon^.  25^  Vd'  east.  Thence  to  its  junction  with  the  Leeba  (Liba),  coming  from 
lake  Dilolo,  the  Zambesi  is  called  Leeambye  (Liambai);  and  at  the  junction  (lat. ^14^  lO' 
8.,  long.  23'  3.y  e.)  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  n.e.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Zam- 
besi was  explored  by  maj.  Scipa  Pmto  in  1878-79.  Crossing  from  the  w.  several  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Cubango  (Auderssou's  Okavango),  formerly  thought  to  connect  with 
tbe  Zambesi,  Pinto  found  that  the  source  of  theCuando  (Kwando — Livingstone's  Chobe), 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  is  about  lat.  18°  s.  and  long.  10°  east.  He  passed 
several  of  its  upper  branches,  and  descended  to  the  Leeambye  by  another  tril)Utary 
called  Nhengo.  The  Cuandois  a  fine  large  stream,  draining  a  large  area  of  fertile  coun- 
try, and  ixicciving  several  navigable  affluents.  Lake  Dilolo,  from  which  the  Leeba 
flows,  seems  to  have  an  outlet  both  to  the  n.  and  to  the  south.  The  northern  outlet 
probably  runs  into  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo. 

In  th'j  region  where  the  Leeba  joins  the  Leambye  the  main  stream  is  often  as  wide 
as  the  I'liames  at  London  bridge,  and  perhaps  as  deep.  From  the  confluence  to  the 
Victoria  falls  there  are  manv  long  tracts  over  which  vessels  as  large  as  the  Thames 
steamers  could  freely  ply  But  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
navigation  for  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  stretch — as  Bcems  now  to  be  possible  on  the  Congo 
(Livingstone)  above  the  Yellala  falls.  Large  areas  in  this  region  are  liable  to  be  flooded, 
and  to  stand  under  water  for  considerable  periods  at  a  time. 

This  part  of  centnd  s.  Africa  may  be  considered  as  an  extensive  plateau  or  table- 
land, from  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  with  an  outer  fringe  or  boi-dcM*  of 
basaltic  rocks,  cutting  through  which  the  Zambesi  river  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  the  physical  geogniphy  of  the  universe — namely,  the  Victoria  falls  of  Living- 
stone, or  Mosiotunya,  or  *'ttmoke  sounds  there,"  of  the  natives.  Here,  a  few  m.  to  ilTc 
c.  of  where  the  Chobe  joins  the  Zambesi,  the  latter — a  stream  of  1000  yards  in  width — 
plunges  down  into  a  chasm  more  than  100  ft.  deep,  forming  an  immense  crack  in  the 
basaltic  rock  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  and  is  cr.rriod  along  in  a  narrow  channel  S(»me 
80  m.  in  the  same\lireclion.  Within  a  distance  of  220  m.  above  the  falls  the  river  has 
72  cataracts  and  rapids. 

The  Cubango  (the  Okavango  of  Andcrsson).  draining  a  large  district  of  the  Benguela 
highlan:ls,  wus  supposed  to  run  into  the  Zambesi;  but  according  to  Pinto  it  passes 
through  lake  N'gami,  and  emerging  as  the  Botletle,  ends  in  the  Makarikari,  an  enormous 
basin  into  which  many  rivers  run  and  are  evaporated.  In  its  lower  course  the  Zambesi 
varies  in  width  from  500  yards  to  2  m.  and  more,  in  the  rainy  seasons.  From  the  Por- 
tuguese town  of  Tete  downward  it  is  navigable,  although  with  difficulty  in  the  dry 
8ea.son;  and  it  passes  through  one  or  two  narrow  rocky  gorges  in  the  Lupata  mcmntains, 
which  form  u^ly  rapids,  except  when  the  river  is  in  full  flood.  About  80  m.  froui  the 
mouth  it  receives  from  the  n.  the  wateri  of  the  Shire,  which  runs  out  of  lake  Nyassa, 
the  Maravi  of  old  geographera,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  above  300  m.  long,  and 50  m. 
across  at  its  widest  part,  extending  between  lat,  IV  and  14**  30'  s.,  and  it  enters  the  low 
country  about  50  m.  from  the  ocean,  where  it  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
large  delta,  of  a  very  unhealthy  character.  The  most  northern  stream  is  called  the 
Kwaka.  or  Killmane,  or  Quilimane  river;  and  the  most  southern  and  deepest  channel, 
the  Luabo.  At  the  Kilimanc,  or  Quilimane,  about  18  m.  from  the  sea,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  governor  of  the  region ;  but  there  are  various  other  entrances  used  by 
slavers  and  contrabandists,  which  are  not  ver}'  accurately  laid  down  in  our  charts;  and 
it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  enter  the  river  without  a  competent  pilot. 

The  Victoria  falls  arc  estimated  to  be  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Tele  is  considered 
to  be  400  ft. ;  and  the  rapids  of  lake  Nyjussa,  wh(*re  the  Shire  issues  from  it,  are  loo2  ft, 
above  the  same;  while  lake  Shirwa,  a  smaller  lake,  s.e.  of  Nyassa.  is  2,000  feet. 

The  naiives  inhabiting  the  coast  region  drained  by  the  Zambesi  must  be  considered 
.  of  the  pure  negro  type;  while  the  Makololo,  who  were  found  in  the  central  and  upper 
country,  belonged  to  the  Bet j nana  family.  According  to  mnj.  Pinto  this  tribe  has  now 
ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  a  dynasty  of  con- 
querors, the  Luinas,  the  former  masters  of  the  country,  again  came  into  posse5<sion,  and 
early  in  1878  the  remaining  Makololos  wei-c  .put  to  death.  On  the  upper  Zambesi, 
between  the  Cuando  and  Cubango,  maj.  Pinto  discovered  the  Mucassequnrcs.  a  tribe  of 
Ethiopian  origin,  of  a  yellowish-white  color.  The  Zulu  tribe  of  Amatabele,  under 
Mosilakatze,  who  inhabit  the  high  region  dividing  the  Limpopo  from  the  Zam1>esi  basin, 
have  overrun  and  conquered  nearly  all  the  tribes  s.  of  them.  The  slave-trade  is  actively 
carried  on  in  the  countries  nominally  claimed  by  the  Portuguese;  unsuccessful  atiemms 
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were  made  a  few  years  ago  to  plant  an  episcopate  and  ciTilize  the  natives,  throogiiilje     ' 
influence  of  missionaries.  i 

All  lli(*  usual  tropical  productions  are  found,  but,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of '.b? 
native  tribes,  are  but  little  cultivated.  The  animal  kingdom  is  very  similar  to  that  if 
the  adjacent  regions  of  s,  Africa;  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ivory  is  exported  \k^ 
from  the  w.  and  e.  coasts.  The  prevalence  of  the  tsetse  (q.v.)  makes  traveling  diffird* 
in  the  interior.  Extensive  coal-lields  exist,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  iieighborhuod  of 
Tetc  and  Senna. — See  the  TrawUoi  Livingstone;  T.  Baines'sjB^/i^bra^Mm^/  Ander?^Db 
Okfirattgo;  To  tJie  Victaria  Falls  of  the  Zatnben,  by  Ed.  Mohr  (London,  1876);  and  Pr^ 
ceedings  of  the  Qeographical  Society  (1879). 

ZA'MIA,  a  genus  of  plants  or  the  natural  order  cyeadacea,  of  which  the  species  aic 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  a  tree-like  stem,  with  a  single  itt 
minal  bud  and  pinnate  leaves.  The  wood  consists  of  concentric  circles,  with  very  ir.fri< 
celluhi;  zones  between  them.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  separate  plantii,  la 
tessellated  catkins,  the  scales  of  which  differ  in  form  in  the  male  and  female  plants.  Ttt 
central  part  of  the  stem  contains  much  starch,  especially  in  old  plants,  and  a  kind  nf 
sago  or  arrowroot  is  made  from  some  of  them.  The  central  part  of  the  stem  of  ih 
bread-tree  {Z.  cyeadis)  of  s.  Africa,  which  is  about  6  or  7  ft.  high,  with  a  scaly  stem.  i§ 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Kafllrs  and  Hottentots,  who  prepare  it  by  wrap- 
ping it  in  a  skin  well  rubbed  with  grease,  burying  it  in  the  ground  until  it  under^?* 
putrefaction,  bruising  it  between  two  stones,  making  it  into  cakes,  and  baking  It  j 
wood-ashes.  There  are  numerous  fossil  species  of  zamia.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  lU 
fossil  genus  zamites. 

ZAMIO^STBOBTJS,  the  generic  name  given  to  several  cones  frx^m  the  secondary  jsd 
tertiary  strata,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  fruits  of  fossil  zaDiins.  Bui  Mr 
CarruthcTS  has  shown  (Journal of  Botany,  Jan.,  1867)  that  they  belong  to  true  conifers 
He  has,  however,  in  the  same  paper,  described  six  species  of  fruits  belonging  to  zamii. 
like  cycads,  to  which  he  has  given  the  generic  title  of  cycadeostrdbus.  They  are  all  fr  m 
the  secondary  rocks.  No  cycadeaa  remains  whatever  have  yet  been  found  in  oewt: 
deposits. 

ZA'IIITES,  the  generic  name  under  which  are  included  numerous  forms  of  zamblikt 
leaves  which  occurin  secondary  strata.  No  certain  traces  of  the  trunks  have  yi*t  ItcE 
found  associated  with  them,  and  only  one  species  (Z.  gigati)  is  accompanied  wi'tli  irvx 
and  this  is  so  anomalous  that  it  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  determination  of  tk 
affinities  of  the  foliage. 

ZAMOJ  SKI,  Andhzej,  Count,  1716-92;  b.  Zamosc,  Poland;  served  for  a  time  ii 
the  Saxon  army,  and  reached  the  rank  of  maj. general.  He  was  one  of  the  first  r.ubU^'t 
emancipate  his  serfs.  He  was  grand-chancellor  to  Stanishis  Augustus,  and,  in  17T6 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws.  This  was  adopted  in  1791,  before  which  lime  dislike  to  its  Lit- 
eral measures  for  securing  emancipation  of  the  serfs  had  prevented  its  adoptiou. 

ZAMOJ'SKI,  Andrzej,  1800-74;  b.  Poland;  the  grandson  of  gen.  Andi-z'jj  Zairol 
ski;  educated  at  Geneva  and  Edinburgh.  In  1823  he  entered  the  Polish  civil  sirvk^ 
and  in  1830  was  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  revolutionary  government.  After  il: 
failure  of  the  patiiotic  movement  Zaniojski  remaind  on  his  estates,  freed  his  serfs,  car 
ried  on  an  agricultural  paper,  started  a  private  bank,  introduced  steam-navisration  on  ♦k 
Vistula,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  agricultural  association  regarded  with  di^faTnT 
by  the  government.  In  1862  he  was  banished,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  wa:3  spent  c 
Paris. 

ZAMOJ'SKI,  Jan,  1541-1605;  b.  Poland;  educated  at  Strasburg  and  Padaa.  Henry 
of  Anjou,  on  his  accession  to  the  Polish  throne  in  1572,  made  him  gnind -chambering 
When  Henry  gave  up  the  throne,  Maximilian  II.  of  Austria  was  chosen  king  by  a  p;iny 
of  the  nobility.  Another  party,  whose  leader  was  Ziiniojski,  succeeded  in  making  Se 
phen  B^thori  of  Transylvania,  king,  who  appointed  Zamojski  grand-cliancellorr  H*' 
Wiis  commander-in-chief  during  the  war  with  Russia,  1580-82.  and  secured  lavoralk 
terms  of  peace.  His  influence  with  Bdthori,  whose  niece  he  had  marrijd,  made  lini 
unpopular,  and  he  took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Bathori  he  :-k^ 
cured  the  election  of  Sigismund  III.,  though  he  himself  might  have  been  king,  tbf 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  fighting  the  Turks.  Tartars,  Swedes,  and  other  natiosi. 
He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature. 

ZAMORA,  a  province  in  n.w.  Spain,  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  borderirr 
on  Portugal,  and  on  the  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Leon,  Valladolid,  and  Orense;  4.1?*^^ 
sq.m.;  pop.  70,  250,968.  Tlie  surface  is  level  and  fertile;  grain,  fruit,  and  wine  :m'  i^a 
chief  products.    Antimony  and  lead  containing  some  silver  are  found.     Capital.  Zamcn 

ZAIIO'BA,  a  very  ancient  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  siiitfli^i 
40  m.  n.  of  Salamanca,  and  132  n.w.  of  Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  Uie  Doura  whki 
is  here  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  It  is  tJie  see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  of  Santiact: 
Zamora  was  of  great  importance  in  the  Moorish  times,  and  is  said  to  have  bee-n  inclc^i 
by  seven  lines  of  walls,  with  a  moat  between  each.  It  is  entered  by  seven  gates,  is  5ut 
rounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  massive  square  tower  with  Norman  arches,  and  many  intere>: 
ing  remains  of  mediaeval  architecture.     La  Magdaiena,  a  church  of  the  Tem'plazs,  \M 
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Afterward  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Juan  of  Jerusalem,  Is  a  simple  solid  edifice  of  the 
12th  c,  slightly  modernized.  There  are  20  other  churches,  besides  a  theological  school, 
barracks,  a  prison,  a  normal  and  other  schools,  a  library,  museum,  etc.  It  has  manufac- 
tujnes  of  serges,  linens,  leather,  hats,  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine 
and  grain.  Sir  J.  Moore  urged  the  Junta  of  Salamanca  to  repair  the  defenses  of  Zamora, 
Had  receive  there  his  stores;  but  his  retreat  had  commenced  before  they  had  done  delib- 
crating.  Had  Zamora  been  made  tenable,  Moore  would  have  fallen  back  on  it,  instead 
of  on  Corunna.  The  French  afterward  got  possession  of  it,  and  although  no  resistance 
was  made,  the  town  was  sacked,  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  and  the  principal  per- 
sons were  executed.  It  was  again  plundered  by  the  French,  and  has  never  recovered 
these  visitations.    Pop.  10,000. 

ZA'ICOBC,  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  of  RusBian  Poland,  in  the  govern < 
ment  of  Lublin,  45  m.  8.e.  of  Lubhn,  and  140  s.e.  of  Warsaw,  surrounded  by  water  and 
a  marsh.  All  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Italian  style  with  arcades.  There  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  castle  opposite  the  former  university,  town^halU  &nd  arsenal,  four  churches, 
monasteries,  theater,  eta    There  are  beer  and  porter  breweries.    Pop.  '67,  9,467. 

ZAMOITSE,  Bos  brMhyeros,  a  species  of  ox  or  buffalo,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
western  Africa.  It  is  the  biMh  cow  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  differs  from  the  buffalo  and  all 
other  bovidcB  in  several  important  particulars,  espedally  in  the  ver^|u'ge  size  and  pecul- 
iar fringing  of  the  ears,  and  in  the  total  want  of  dewlap.  ThciHhead  also  is  flatter 
than  that  of  the  buffalo.  The  color  is  nearly  uniform — a  pale  cMltnut.  The  hair  is 
thin,  and  nearly  erect  The  ears  have  three  rows  of  long  hairs  springing  from  the  inside, 
and  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  at  the  tip.  There  is  a  considerable  space  ou  the  forehead 
between  the  horns,  which  are  not  long,  extend  outward  and.  upward,  are  suddenly 
incurved,  and  veiy  sharp. 

ZAKE,  Eberxzeb,  1747-1811;  b.  Ya.;  built  about  1770,  at  what  is  now  Wheeling, 
n  block -house,  which  was  several  times  unsuccessfuHy  assaulted  bv  the  Indians  during 
the  revohition.  He  held  a  number  of  civil  and  military  offices.  His  settlement  was  the 
earliest  permanent  one  on  the  Ohio.  The  land  on  the  Muskingum  river,  where  Zanes- 
▼iUe,  now  stands,  belonged  to  him.  . 

ZAHESYILUS,  a  city  of  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  oppo- 
Bite  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  54  m.  e.  of  Columbus,  is  a  regular  well-built  town, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  with  steamboats  to  the  Ohio,  and  several  railways.  An 
iron  railway  bridge  of  538  ft.  crosses  the  river,  and  bridges  connect  it  with  its  suburbs- 
Putnam  and  South  and  West  Zanesville.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  and  rich  coal 
And  iron  mines;  cotton,  woolen,  nail,  and  glass  factories;  iron  foundries,  22  churches, 
public  and  free  high  schools,  5  or  6  newspapers,  etc.    Pop.  '60,  9,229;  70,  10,011. 

ZANESVILLE  (ante\  the  oo.  seat  of  Muskingum  co.,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskin- 
^m  Valley,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads;  pop.  '80,  18,120.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  lighted  with. gas.  The  water  supply  comes  from  the  Muskingum,  and  is  stored 
in  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  city 
by  steamboats.  Among  the  manufactories  are  flour-mills,  engine  and  boiler  factories^ 
f^team-engine  factories,  rolling-mills,  paper-mills,  tile  factories,  and  soap-works.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  state,  1810-12. 

ZAXQVJSBAM'.    See  ZuazmAM, 

ZANTE  (ancient  Zacifntkits),  one  of  the  principal  Ionian  islands,  about  9  m.  from  (he 
-w.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  8  s.  of  Cephalonia,  is  about  24  m.  long,  12  broad,  and  has  a 
superficies  of  156  sq.  miles.    The  greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  plain,  stretching  ' 
from  n.  to.  s.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  6  to  8  m.,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  a  line  of  hills.  ' 
The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  plain,  and  the  wine  produced  is  considered  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality.    Currants  produced  from  a  dwarf  species  of  vine,  originally 
brought  from  Corinth,  are  the  staple  product,  14,255,764  lbs.  bein^  exported  in  1876. 
Pomegranates,  olives,  melons,  peaches,  and  citrons  also  are  grown.    Zante  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Acheeans  from  the  Peloponnesus;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer  with 
the  epithet  *'  woody,"  which,  however,  is  not  apt  at  the  present  day,  although  it  is  Justly 
called,  in  an  Italian  proverb,  "the  flower  of  the  Levant."    It  is  subject  to  frequent  ' 
cirrthquakes,  which,  it  would  seem,  are  likely  to  recur  about  once  in  20  years.    The  most 
notable  mineral  feature  of  Z&ate  Is  its  pitch-wells,  described  by  Herodotus,  which  are 
situated  about  12  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Zante,  in  a  marshy  district.    Pop.  '71,  44,557. — 
ZxNTE,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  or  harbor  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which  the  ' 
only  remains  arc  a  few  columns  and  inscriptions.     The  houses  stretch  along  the  semi- 
circular outline  of  the  bay  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  castle  hill.     Slost  of  the  streets  arc  narrow,  but  clean,  and  the  older  houses  built 
in  the  picturesque  Venetian  style;  the  huge  lattices  of  wooden  frame- work,  resembling 
those  employed  in  eastern  harems,  with  which  the  windows  used  to  be  fitted,  are  being 
rapidly  abolished.    The  principal  street  is  broad  and  handsome;  the  churches  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  market-place  spacious.    The  harbor  of  Zante  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years;  it  is  now  protected  by  a  long  mole,  and  has  a  light-house,  but  is  still  some-  C 
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what  exposed  and  insecure.  A  magnificent  and  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the 
citadel  in  tiie  higliest  part  of  the  town.  Zante  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  protopapas,  and  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.    Pop.  20,000. 

ZAVZIBAE',  or  Zangubbab.  The  territories  of  the  sultan  of  2<anzibar  comprise  all 
that  part  of  the  e.  coast  of  Africa  included  between  Magdashooa,  situated  in  2"*  n.,  and 
cape  Delgado  in  lO*"  42'  s.  lat.  They  are  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  independent  tribes 
of  Somal  and  Gallas,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique.  The 
extent  of  the  coast  is  about  1100  m.  and  i)arallGl  to  it  are  numerous  islands,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Zanzibar,  containing  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  Pemba,  and 
Mafia  (Monfla  on  the  charts).  The  territories  on  the  main-land  have  no  defined  limit 
toward  the  interior,  being  occupied  by  heathen  tribes,  over  whom  the  sultan's  authority 
is  hardly  even  nominal  beyond  the  sea-board.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  fertile  in  lice, 
millet,  peas,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  plantain, 
etc.,  and  the  forests  supply  the  caoutohonc  tree  and  many  valuable  species  or  timber. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  plentiful,  and  tropical  wild  animals  abound.  Rioe,  sugar, 
molasses,  ivory,  gums,  gold,  and  cowries  are  exported.  The  heat  on  the  coast  is  exces- 
sive, and  the  climate  venr  unfavorable  to  Europeans.  The  name  Zanzibar  is  J4)plied  to 
the  coast  from  4°  n.  to  12"*  south. 
f  Zan^)ar, 

„staz^^^^m  2_ ^ _ 

and  from  15  to  80  il|B^ad^-  It  contains  an  area  of  about  400,000  acres,  and  the  boS  is 
in  most  parts  of  exceeding  fertility;  bein^  covered  with  woods  and  plantations,  and  the 
frequent  rains  causing  perpetual  verdure,  it  every  where  presents  a  defightful  appearance. 
It  is  very  flat,  the  highest  point  being  not  more  than  800  ft.,  composed  entirety  of  coral, 
and  abundantly  watered'by  rivuleU,  which  flow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  princi- 
pal products  are  cocoa-nuts,  cloves,  rice,  sugar-cane,  manioc,  millet,  and  fruits  in  the 
utmost  abundance,  especially  oranges  of  the  finest  qnality,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  1000  for  four  shillings.  The  island  is  intersected  by  paths  and  green  lanes  in 
every  direction,  affording  a  never-ending  variety  of  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The 
country-houses  of  the  Arab  proprietors  and  the  huts  of  their  slaves  are  thickly  dotted 
over  the  surface,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  fields.  The  hedgerows  aie  covered  with 
fiowering  creepers,  and  pine-apples  grow  among  them  in  wild  prof uMon.  In  many  paxts 
are  glades  of  undulating  grass-land,  of  park-like  appearance,  dotted  with  gigantic  msLngo- 
trees;  the  ponds  are  covered  wUh  rushes  and  water-lilies;  and  the  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  orange  and  clove.  The  pop.  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000.  The  town  contams  about  60,000  permanent  inhabitants,  while  probably  from 
30,000  to  40,000  strangers  come  from  Arabia,  India,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa 
during  the  season  of  the  n.e.  monsoon.    The  chief  people  are  the  Arab  landed  propri- 


The  island  of  Zan^)ar,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  important  part  of  the  sultan's 
dominions,  is  distan^Bm  20  to  80  m.  from  the  African  coast;  it  is  about  48  m.  in  length 


etors,  who  form  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  possessing  large  plantations  and  numerous  slaves; 
besides  tbese,  there  are  slaves,  free  olacks,  natives  or  the  Comoro  islands  and  Madf^gas- 
car,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  natives  of  India,  who  keep  nearly  all  the  shops  in  the 
town,  and  througli  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  place  passes.  The 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  Arab  population  is  Arabic,  while  the  slaves  and  the 
free  black  population  speak  a  dialect  called  Eisauxih&i,  one  of  the  great  family  of  South 
African  languages. 

The  climate  of  Zanzibar  is  extremely  equable  and  salubrious,  the  thermometer  having 
probably  never  risen  as  high  as  90°,  nor  fallen  lower  than  70*.  Nearly  200  in.  of  tain 
fall  durmg  the  year,  of  which  half  at  least  falls  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

The  capital  is  extensive,  but,  like  most  oriental  towns,  it  is  narrow,  irregular,  and  ill 
built;  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  of  the  European  residents  are  laige 
flat-roofed  buildings,  generally  with  an  interior  court-yard,  and  some  of  them,  and 
especially  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  may  almost  claim  to  be  magnificent 

The  trade  is  very  considerable.  In  1875  it  was  estimated  as  follows:  Imports^ 
£600,000;  exports,  £580,000.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods,  brass  wire,  beads, 
arms,  etot^;  and  the  eicportsof  gum-copal,  cloves.  Ivory,  cocoa-nut  oil,  sesame,  dye-stuffs^ 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  sultan  has  a  small  standing  army  of  about  1400  paid  soldiers,  capable  of  increase  , 
by  conscription  and  recruiting.  The  fleet,  which  in  1871  consisted  of  a  sailing  frigate 
oi  24  giuis,  1  corvette  (21  guns),  1  steam  corvette  (9),  and  2  yachts  (6  and  4  guns),  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  1872.  The  earliest  settlement  of  Arabs  on 
the  e.  coast  of  Africa  occurred  about  924  a.d.  ;  and  for  several  centuries  flourishing 
republics,  governed  by  elders,  elected  by  the  citizens,  existed  along  the  coast.  Vasco 
da  Gama  visited  Zanzibar  in  1499,  and  in  1503  the  dominion  of  Portugal  was  recognized 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;  but  the  Portuguese  never  held 
it  for  very  long  periods.  About  1785  A-d.  they  were  flnally  expelled,  and  in  1784  the 
island  was  taken  by  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  in  whose  family  tlie  government  remidned 
until  the  death  of  Seyed  Saeed  bin  Bultan,  in  1854,  when  the  Arabian  possessions  fell 
to  his  son  Seyed  Thoweni,  and  Zanzibar  and  its  dependencies  to  Seyed  Majid  (died 
1870),  elder  brother  of  the  present  ruler,  Seyed  Bargliaah,  who  has  entered  into  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  who  visited  England  in 
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ZAUA  (aDcient  Jadera),  the  chief  %.  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  73  m. 
n.w.  of  Spalatro,  and  about  128  s.e.  of  Trieste.  Till  1873  Zara  was  strongly  fortified. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  on  a  narrow  promontory,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  moat,  across  which  is  a  draw-bridge.  The  town  is  entered  by  two  gates,  one  from 
the  sea,  called  Porta-Marina,  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Roman  construction;  and  one 
from  the  landward  side,  caUed  Porta-di-Terra-Firma.  The  ramparts,  of  Venetian  con- 
struction, and  partly  planted,  afford  a  fine  promenade  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
spacious  and  well-protected  harbor,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  shallow.  The  streets 
generally  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  the  drainage  defective;  the  town  is  not  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  Of  its  churches, Uie  most  noteworthy  are  its  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry 
Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  and  the  church  of  the  patron  saint,  8t.  Simeon.  There  are  many 
convents  and  monasteries;  a  lyceum,  gynmasium,  and  oth^  schools;  a  bfurack  and  a 
naval  and  military  arsenal;  hospitals,  a  theater,  museum,  and  other  .public  buildings. 
There  is  a  lofty  marble  coliunn,  which  is  all  that  is  left  standing  of  an  ancient  Roman 
temple;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  Zara  is  the  seat  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  Dalmatia  and  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  commerce  is 
unimportant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the  coasting-trade. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  rosoglio,  maraschmo,  leather,  silk,  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop. 
'69,  8,014,  Italians  by  descent,  and  speaking  the  Italian  language.  Anciently,  Zara 
was  the  capital  of  Libomia,  inlllyricum;  and  under  Augustus  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony. 

ZAPA'TA.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  separated  from  Mexico  l)y  the  Rio  Orande;  1425 
s^.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,684—1811  of  American  birth;  14  colored.  Btock-raising  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation.     Co.  seat,  Carrizo. 

ZABAOOZA.    See  BARAOOsaA. 

ZAEAI8X,  a  Russian  t  in  the  government  of  Riazan,  82  m.  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Riazan, 
and  80  s.e.  of  Moscow,  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of  the 
Volga.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  18th  c. ;  and  in  1581,  Ivan  the  terrible  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  fortifications  a  strong  fortress,  which  thrice  resisted  the  assaults  of 
the  Tartars,  and  which  still  exists.  Another  noteworthy  object  is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Nicolas,  which  dates  from  1681.  There  are  manufactures  of  so&p  and  candles,  as  also 
several  tanneries  and  breweries;  these,  however,  produce  only  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  greatly  declined  since  1847, 
when  the  new  road  of  Riazan  was  opened,  leaving  Zaraisk  out  of  the  way.  Pop.  '67, 
5,166. 

ZARAND,  a  oo.  in  s.e.  Hungary,  bounded  n.e.  and  s.  by  Transylvania;  601  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  68,882.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is  drained  bv  the  White  EOrOs.  a 
branch  of  the  Theiss.  Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  silver  are  worked;  cattle-ndsing  is  the 
chief  industry.     Capital,  E6r(V8-B&nya. 

ZARATHUSTRA.    See  Zokoastier,  anie. 

ZAB8'X0S-8B'L0,  or  Sadtt  Sophia,  a  t.  of  Russia  in  the  eovemment  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  17  m.  s.  from  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  railway.  It  has  a  college  and  a  military  school.  The  palace  of  2^rskoe-Selo  is  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  emperor,  founded  by  Peter  the  great  in  1710,  and  the  favorite 
abode  of  Catherine  II.  The  diuicfa  of  St  "Sophia  is  a  mmiature  copy  of  the  mosque  of 
that  name  at  Constantinople.    Pop.  in  1867.  6,741. 

ZAUSCHNERIA,  a  flowering  plant  brought  from  California  more  than  80  years 
ago,  and  named  after  M.  Zauschner,  a  Bohemian  botanist.  There  is  only  one  spe- 
cies known,  and  it  has  not  been  called  by  a  common  name.  It  is  a  perennial, 
belonffine:  to  the  evening  primrose  family  (q.v.).  It  has  numerous  stems  from  1  to 
2  ft.  high,  with  ovate  and  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  which,  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  soft  and  dovmy\  flowors  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  in  the  form 
of  a  raceme.  They  are  about  2  in.  in  length,  and  resemble  those  of  the  fuchsia,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family;  long  calvx  four-lobed,  corolla  four-petaled,  both  of  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  eight  stamens  and  tne  long  style  project  bcyona  the  corolla.  The  seeds, 
which  may  ffeneralVy  be  found  in  the  seed  stores,  have  each  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs.  It 
flourishes  m  N*ew  York  and  New  England  on  dry  soil  if  protected  during  the  winter. 

ZAVA'LA,  a  co.  of  s.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Leona;  1050  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  183.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  land  mostly  imcultivated.  Timber 
and  water  are  scarce.    It  is  unorganized. 

ZS'A  (ancient  Ceoa),  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  one  ef  the  Cydades,  18  m. 
e.  of  cape  Colonna;  14  noL  in  length,  and  8  in  greatest  breadth.  It  is  somewhat  eg|B^ 
shaped.  Its  surface  rises  from  the  coast  in  terraces,  culminating  in  the  center  in*S^. 
8t  jSUas,  whose  lat.  is  87°  87'  n.,  and  long.  24**  21'  east.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  products  are  wine,  fruit,  barley,  cotton,  and  silk.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  silkworms.  Pop.  4,000.  Pliny  says  that  Zea  was 
once  united  to  Euboea,  but  that  four-  fifths  of  it  were  carried  away  by  the  sea.  Zea  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poets  Simonidcs  and  Bacchylides.  The  island  once  possessed 
four  towns,  but  there  is  now  only  one,  Zea,  situated  on  the  n.w.  slope  of  the  hill,  abou^ 


8  m.  from  the  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ItUii,  of  which  the  most  important 
remain  is  a  colossal  lion,  about  20  ft.  in  length,  ];^ing  a  short  distance  e.  of  the  town. 
A  few  remains  are  also  still  to  be  found  on  the  sites  of  the  other  three  ancient  towns. 
The  harbor  of  2iea,  Port  St.  Nicholas,  about  8  m.  from  the  town,  admits  the  largest  ves- 
sels, and  is  well  frequented. 

ZEA.    See  Maize. 

ZEALAND.     See  Zbbland,  ante, 

ZEALOTS,  often  called  Sicarii,  were  followers  of  Judas  of  GalHee.  They  are 
described  by  Josephus  as  a  fourth  Jewish  sect,  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees  chiefly 
by  their  love  of  liberty  and  contempt  for  death.  During  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
state  they  were  lawless  robbers,  and  a  terror  to  the  land. 

ZEBID,  a  t.  of  Arabia,  district  of  Yemen,  on  the  river  Zebid,  15  m.  from  its  mouth, 
115  m.  s.w.  of  Sanaa,  and  80  n.  of  Mocha.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  on  account 
of  which  and  of  the  dark  color  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  it  hus  a  somewhat 
gloomy  appearance.  Zebid  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls,  said  to 
be  a  league  in  circuit,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  It  possesses  a  large  mosque,  with 
an  elegant  octagonal  tower.  Zebid  was  formerl^r  a  place  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance, out  it  has  declined  into  comparative  insignificance,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sand  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Pop.  7,000. 

ZE'BliA,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  all  the  striped  equidcB,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
South  Africa,  and  thus  including  the  dauw  (q.v.)  and  quagga  (q.v.);  but  also  In  a  more 
restricted  use,  designating  a  single  species,  egitus  or  <mnus  ubra,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  South  Africa,  in  the  whole  group  the  characters  more  resemble 
those  of  the  ass  than  of  the  horse;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  long  hairs  only  towatxl  the 
tip,  and  the  hind  legs  are  without  warts;  the  neck  is  full  and  arched,  the  mane  stands 
erect.  The  zebra  is  about  13  hands  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  of  a  light  and  graceful 
form,  with  slender  limbs  and  narrow  hoofs;  the  head  light,  the  ears  rather  lon^  and 
open;  the  ground  color  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow;  the  head,  neck,  body, 
and  le^  striped  with  black,  the  neck  and  body  transversely,  but  not  regularly;  tae 
head  with  bands  in  various  directions,  the  legs  with  irregular  cross  stripes.  The  zebra 
lives  in  small  herds,  inhabiting  the  most  secluded  spots.  Its  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and 
hearing  are  very  acute,  and  the  least  alarm  is  sufficient  to  make  a  whole  herd  scamper 
off,  with  pricked  ears  and  whisking  tails,  to  inaccessible  retreats  among  the  mountains. 
When  attacked,  however,  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves,  zebraft  do  it  vigoroFusly, 
the  herd  forming  in  a  compact  body,  with  their  heads  toward  the  center,  and  their 
heels  toward  the  enemy,  repelling  even  the  lion  and  leopard  by  their  kicks.  The  sebra 
has  been  domesticated,  ana  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  generally  shows  a  vicious 
and  untractable  disposition.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  hunters  of  South 
Africa.    A  hybrid  has  been  produced  between  the  zebra  and  the  ass. 

ZBBIT,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  (q.v.). 

ZEBU,  Indian  Ox,  or  Brahhak  Ox,  a  kind  of  ox,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
ox,  of  which  naturalists  generally  regani  it  as  a  mere  varietv,  although  some  think  it  a 
distinct  species  (bos  Induma).  The  most  conspicuous  distinctive  diaracter  is  a  large  fatiy 
hump  on  the  back,  above  the  shoulders.  The  legs  are  also  rather  more  slender  and  deli- 
cate than  in  the  European  ox.  The  hump  attains  a  very  great  size  in  animals  plentifully 
supplied  with  food,  and  not  compelled  to  work;  in  those  which  are  ill  fed  or  hard 
worked,  it  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  alleged  that  intermixture  takes  place  freely 
with  the  common  ox,  and  tliat  there  is  no  difference  of  anatomical  structure,  but  these 
statements  require  verification.  Mr.  Yasey  found  the  number  of  caudal  vertebne  in  the 
Zebu  to  be  only  18,  while  in  the  common  ox  it  is  21.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the 
Zebu  is  also  said  to  be  300  days,  while  in  the  common  ox  it  is  270.  The  ^u  is  diffused 
over  India,  China,  the  Asiatic  islands,  Madagascar,  and  the^.  coast  of  Africa.  There 
are  many  breeds,  differing  very  much  in  size;  the  largest  being  lander  than  any  oxen  of 
Europe,  while  the  smallest  are  not  much  larger  than  a  large  mastiif.  The  hump  of  the 
largest  breeds  is  said  to  be  sometimes  60  lbs.  in  weight.  English  residents  in  India 
esteem  the  hump  as  delicious  for  the  table.  There  are  nomless  nreeds;  but  most  of  the 
breeds  have  short  horns.  There  is  a  breed  with  two  fatty  humps,  one  placed  imme- 
diately behind  the  other,  which  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Surat.  The  voice  of  the 
Zebu  resembles  the  grunting  of  the  yak,  almost  as  nearly  as  the  lowin&r  of  the  ox.  The 
ZeY)u  is  used  in  India  both  as  a  l>east  of  draught  and  of  burden.  It  is  yoked  in  the 
plow.  It  is  occasionally  used  for  riding.  It  can  travel  from  2K)  to  80  nL  a  day.  It  is 
very  gentle  and  docile. 

The  Brahminy  or  sacred  bulls  of  the  Hindus,  consecrated  to  Siva,  are  all  of  this  kind 
of  ox.  They  are  caressed  and  pampered  by  the  people,  and  to  feed  them  is  deemed  a 
meritorious  act  of  religion.  The  Brtihminy  bull  may  go  where  he  pleases;  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  beat  him,  even  if  he  be  eating  a  valuable  crop,  or  if  he  enter  a  shop  and  devour 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale.  He  soon  learns  to  despise  shouting,  which  is  the  oidinarv 
expedient  to  drive  him  away,  and  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere, 

ZEBULON,  Tribe  of,  contained  at  the  Exodus  67,400  men;  and  40  years  afterwanl 
60,500,  who  were  to  enter  Canaan.     Its  lot  was  in  the  north,  having  Asher  on  the  w.. 
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he  probably  died.  The  temple  and  city  were  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  carried  oif  into 
captivity,  and  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  ceased  to  have  a  place  on  the  earth. 

ZSD'OABT  (Arab.  Jedwar),  the  name  of  certain  species  of  curcuma  (see  Turscbkic), 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  root-stocks  {rhiaomes)  of  which  are  aromatic,  bitter,  pun- 
gent, and  tonic,  and  are  used  for  similar  purposes  with  ^ger.  They  are  more  used  in 
the  east  than  in  Europe,  but  are  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
zedoary.  The  Roxjin>  Zeboaby  of  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  curcuma  zedoaria,  a  native 
both  of  India  and  China,  having  palmate  root-stocks,  straw-colored  within.  Lokg 
Zedoary  is  produced  by  C,  terumSet,  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  having 
long  palmate  root-stocks,  yellow  within.    Zedoary  is  a  powerful  sudorific. 

ZEE'LAND,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  consists  of  the  islands  Walcheren,  North 
Beveland,  South  Beveland,  Schouwoi,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  West  Planders,  and  East 
PlandeiB.  It  lies  between  61°  W  and  01"  45'  n.  lat.,  and  8°  21'  and  4°  16'  64'  e.  long.,  and 
has  an  area  of  666  sq.  miles.  The  boundaries  are:  South  Holland  on  the  n.,  the  faster 
Scheldt  on  the  e.,  Belgium  on  the  s.,  and  the  North  sea  on  the  west.  Pop.  (Jan.  1,  '75), 
184,215.  In  1874,  births,  7,593;  deaths,  2,866;  marriages,  1627.  Nearly  three-fourths 
are  Protestants,  having  188  churches;  the  remainder,  except  670  Jews,  with  4  syns- 
gogues,  are  Roman  Camolics,  who  have  86places  of  worship.  Tlie  provincial  capitel  is 
Middelburg.  Other  important  towns  are  Flushing;  Goes  (jpron.  Husc),  in  South  Beve- 
land ;  and  Zierikzee,  in  Schouwen.  The  greatest  part  af  the  soil,  wmch  is  a  rich  clay, 
has  been  redeemed  from  the  sea;  and  almost  in  the  center  of  Walcheren,  South  Beve- 
land, and  Schouwen,  there  are  seen  still  the  high  mounds  of  earth  called  "  hills  of 
refuge,"  which  the  early  inhabitants  formed  as  places  of  safety  for  themsdves  and  cattle 
when  a  high  tide  burst  over  the  newly  acquired  lands.  The  number  of  polders  (q.v.X 
or  drained  districts,  in  the  province  amounts  to  about  400.  It  is  almost  entirely  m4>le, 
«nd  produces  the  finest  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  colza,  beet»  fiu, 
hemp,  canary-seed,  maneolds,  etc.  Potatoes  are  extensively  planted;  and  madder  Ua 
the  manufacture  of  dyeing  material  forms  a  valuable  agricultural  product  Horses, 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are  the  stock.  In  many  districts  of  Zeeland 
extensive  orchards  beautify  the  farms. 

The  neighboring  seas  abound  with  fish,  and  in  Schouwen  many  epgs  are  collected, 
myriads  of  water-fowls  resorting  thither  to  form  their  nests.  The  pnndpal  industrieSk 
apart  from  agriculture,  are  the  preparing  of  madder  for  the  marm,  weaving  calicos, 
rope-spinning,  ship-building,  beer*brewing,  soap-boiling,  making  vin^ar,  salt,  atardi, 
tobacco,  tile  and  brick,  tanning  leather,  grinding  com,  sawing  wood,  etc.  The  people 
of  Zeeland  are  kind  and  hospitable,  and  m  the  country  parishes  are  much  attached  to 
their  fairs,  meetings  for  merry-making,  and  other  old  customs,  which  might  with  advan- 
tage be  given  up.  Few  mairiages  take  place  among  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
population  till  absolutely  necessary,  but  a  case  of  desertion  rarely  occurs^  as  ii  would 
utterly  disgrace  the  young  man  who  did  so. 

On  Oct.  16, 1866.  a  fine  ship-canal  through  the  island  of  South  Beveland  was  opened, 
«nd  takes  the  place  of  the  Easter  Scheldt  A  railway  from  Flushing,  through  Walche- 
ren and  South  Beveland,  communicates  with  the  main  Belgian  lines  at  Roozendaal,  and 
by  Breda  leads  to  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  or  Germany. 

ZEISBERGER,  David,  1721-1808;  b.  Zoetenthal,  Moravia;  educated  by  the  Mors- 
vians  of  Saxony,  and  lived  at  their  settlement,  Nerrendyk,  Holland;  went  thence  to 
England;  by  the  aid  of  gen.  Oglethorpe,  joined  his  parents,  who  had  emigrated  toQeoigia 
sever^  years  before;  went  n.  and  was  one  ^  the  founders  of  Bethlehem,  Penn.^  1740; 
became  a  missionary,  laboring  among  the  Delawares  at  Shamokin,  and  the  Iroquois  at 
Onondaga,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  1754;  the  war  having  cloised  he  led  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  who  had  fled  to  Philadelphia,  to  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susquehanna;  established 
a  church  among  the  Monseys  on  the  Alleghany,  1767;  going  further  into  the  wilderness 
in  1772  he  laid  out  the  town  Schoenbrunn,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  and  was  afterward 
joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  The  settlements  were  destroy^  in 
1781  by  a  band  of  Wyandotte  warriors,  and  the  Christian  Indians  removed  to  Sandusky, 
many  of  whom  were  treacherousljr  murdered  by  some  white  settlers.  The  ooDTeits 
being  now  dispersed,  Zeisberger,  with  a  small  remnant,,  went  to  what  is  now  Michigan, 
1782;  went  in  1786  to  lake  Erie  and  founded  New  Salem ;  emigrated  to  Canada^  1791,  and 
founded  Fairfield;  returned  with  some  of  his  converts  to  Ohio,  conmss  having  gnnted 
them  land  in  171M3,  and  built  a  new  station,  calling  it  €k)6hen.  There  he  prrached  till 
the  close  of  his  life.    He  published  several  works  in  the  Indian  languages. 

ZSITHtnf ,  a  t.  and  district  in  the  higlilands  of  Cilicia,  lying  in  87^  to  88^  n.  lat  and 
84^  to  85°  e.  long.,  inhabited  by  a  community  of  Armenian  Christians,  virtually  independ- 
ent of  the  Turkish  government,  and  forming  in  fact  an  Asiatic  republic,  zeithun  lies 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Jyhun  or  Pyramus,  where  that  river  crosses  the  Taurus  mount- 
ains in  descending  from  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia.  which 
surrounds  the  n.e.  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 
inaccessible  crags,  except  on  the  e.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  channel  of  the 
Pyramus.  The  hills  are  covered  with  magnificent  pines,  plane  trees,  and  evermen  oaks. 
Springs  and  brooks,  never  dried  up  during  the  summer,  irrigate  the  meadows  m  all  dh-ec- 
tions;  but  the  wU,  although  abounding  in  patches  of  great  fertility,  does  not  produce 
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gnrin  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  •  The  mulberry  trees 
are,  however,  numerous  in  the  orchards,  and  give  constant  occupation  to  the  "women  in 
feeding  silk-worms.  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  smelting  and  manufacturing  the 
iron  supplied  by  the  mountains  into  plowshares,  horse-shoes,  nails,  etc.,  which  they 
exchan^^e  for  com  and  other  articles  atMarash  and  Kaisariyeh.  The  language  of  Zeithun 
is  a  rude  dialect  of  Armenian,  in  which  the  only  literature  consists  of  popular  songs  not 
committed  to -writing,  Education  is  much  neglected  among  children,  who,  except  when 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  are  not  sent  to  school  after  the  a^e  of  10  or  12.  The  inhab- 
itants, like  the  kindred  race  in  Armenia,  are  free  from  Asiatic  vices.  They  resemble 
Europeans  in  their  respect  for  women.  Crime  is  not  frequent.  No  prisons  e^st,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  murder  has  never  been  committed  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
There  may  be  exaggeration  in  these  statements,  but  the  Zeithumfus  are  certainly  open- 
hearted  mountaineers.  They  have,  however,  shown  the  greatest  jealousy  of  foreigners; 
acd  until  1854,  when  their  countiy  was  visited  by  M.  Leon  Paul,  a  French  Protestant 
clergy mau,  we  only  knew  of  them  from  the  statements  of  Armenian  priests,  and  articles 
iu  the  Armenian  newspapers  of  Constantinople.  Even  now,  our  information  about  them 
is  rather  scanty.  The  government  seems  to  be  patriarchal,  vested  in  elders  of  the  people, 
with  some  prerogatives  in  the  priesthood.  When  a  grievance  is  felt,  complaint  is  made 
to  the  priests,  who  meet  in  council,  and  refer  the  complaint  to  the  eldera  assembled  as  a 
senate:  they  decide  on  t^  course  to  be  taken.  All  offices  are  conferred  by  popular 
election,  the  executive  power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  four  princes.  There  are  20 
villages  in  tbe  district,  and  the  chief  tx>wn,  Zeithun,  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  Zeithumlus  can  muster  an  army  of  from  7.000  to  8,000  men  to  defend  the  mountains 
against  the  Tmkish  pashas;  and  they  are  in  alliance  with  a  neighboring  Turcoman  chief, 
also  independent  of  the  Turks,  who  brings  10,000  men  into  the  field.  Zeithun  is  a  relic 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Oilicia,  founded  in  the  11th.  and  destroyed  in  the  14th  c. 
Since  that  period,  the  native  populations  have  been  gradually  aasimilatmg  to  the  Turks, 
a  change  much  favored  by  the  extreme  facility  with  whi(3i  tbe  Turkish  language  is 
acquired.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Crimean  war  that  the  massacres  in  the  esAt  called 
special  attention  to  the  existence  of  Zeithun  and  other.  Christian  communities  in  the  east, 
which  had  some  claim  to  European  sympathy.  An  attempt  .by  the  Turks  to  settle  Cir- 
cassians near  Zeithun,  gave  Aziz  Pasha  of  Marash  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  atrocities  committed  remind  one  of  the  worst  excesses  of  Cawnpore.  The 
inhabitants  defended  themselves,  however,  with  the  greatest  ffallantiy,  twice  defeating 
in  the  field  lar£^e  Turkish  forces;  and  the  struggle  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French  and  English  governments  at  Qonstantmople,  and  the  recall  of  the 
pasha.  Unfortunately  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  suppress  the  Armenian  newspaper 
-which  acquainled  the  European  pufadlo  with  what  is  taking  place  at  Zeithun,  and  we 
now  hear  little  about  it.  But  the  Zeithumlus  have  from  time  to  time  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Turkish  eacroachment. 

ZEITZ,  a  walled  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  fn  the  government  of  Meraeburg,  23  m.  s.w. 
of  Leip^ic,  lies  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  district,  on  a  steep  slope,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  "White  Elster,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridjje.  The  town  is  very  old,  and  has 
some  good  old  public  fcuildingsj  a  cathedral  and  four  other  churches;  a  good  library, 
containing  12,000  vols,  besides  mSS.  ;  asylums  for  orphans  and  lunatics,  an  old  and  new 
castle,  etc.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  earthenware,  leather,  calicos,  hosiery, 
gloves,  etc.;  several  print-fields,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
extensive  mineral-oil  works.  Pop.  '75,  16,486.  It  is  a  station  on  tie  Thuringian 
railway. 

ZEIA'YA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  about  120  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town 
of  Mexico,  with  a  fine  cathedral  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  saddlery. 
Pop.  14,000. 

ZELLSB,  Ebuabd,  a  distinguished  Ckrman  theologian  and  historian  of  philosophy, 
was  b.  in  WQiOemberg  in  1814,  and  studied  theolo^  at  Tubingen  and  Berlui.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pronounced  of  Baur's  disciples  (see  Baur).  and  his  call  to  a 
theological  chair  at  Bern  in  1847  was  the  occasion  of  fierce  controversy  and  opposition 
from  the  orthodox    Im  1840  he  was  removed  to  Marbure;  in  1862  became  professor  of 

Ehilosophy  at  Heidelbei]^,  and  in  1872  at  Berlin.  Latteny  he  has  almost  solely  confined 
imself  to  philosophicaT  studies.  His  principal  work  is  Die  PAiloiophie  der  Chieehen 
<8  vols.,  1844-52;  4tk  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1875).  Amongst  his  other  works  are  the 
notable  book  en  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1854),  Das  TfiMiogmlu  System  ZwingWs  (1858), 
ills  essays  ( Vortrdge  und  Abhandlungen,  2d  ed.  1875),  and  his  edition,  with  biography,  of 
the  works  of  his  friend;  D.  F.  Strauss  (1876-78). 

ZEMIHDAB,  the  name  given  to  the  governors  of  districts  or  large  towns  in  India, 
tinder  the  monil  rule.  Many  of  the  zemindars  occupied  in  India  a  position  almost 
similar  to  the  dukes  and  counts  of  western  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  they  received 
from  their  superiors,  the  nabobs  or  provincial  governors,  fiefs  of  more  or  less  extent,  for 
which  they  paid  a  certain  due  annuall]^,  being  then  exempted  from  all  other  imposts 
whatsoever.  The  dues  paid  by  the  zemindars  were,  of  course,  exacted,  with  additions, 
2from  tbe  ryots  or  cultivators,  and  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  imperial  revenue. 
Under  the  British  government  the  same  system  of  tax  collection  is  continued  in  Bengal, 
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the  zemindars  in  that  presidency  being  looked  upon  as  the  hereditaiy  lords  or  proprie- 
tors of  their  respective  districts.  'Dxe  zemindars  of  the  Coromandel  district  wete 
formerly  called  polj/ghan.  Under  the  zemindars  were  the  JiaffGdars,  or  heads  of  villages, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  their  share  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  zemindar,  and  as,  nke 
their  chief,  they  took  care  to  collect  an  additional  proportion  for  themselves,  the  most 
atrocious  oppression  was  commonly  practiced;  the  "nabob"  pillaging  the  "zemindars,** 
the  "zemindar"  in  turn  plundering  his  "havildara,"  while  the  "havildar"  more  than 
reimbursed  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindu  villagers. 

ZEMPLEN,  or  Zbmflin,  a  oo.  in  n.  Hungary;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Theiss,  and 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Hernad;  about  1^,400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  292,771.    The  surface  is  moan 
tainous  or  hilly.    The  soil  in  the  s.  is  fertile.  The  celebrated  Tokay  wine  is  grown  in  the 
Hegyalja,  in  the  s.w.    Capital,  Satoralja-Ujhely. 

Z£NA'NA,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  that  part  of  the  domain  of  a  native 
gentleman  of  India  occupied  by  the  women  of  his  family.  In  Bengal,  where  is  the 
typical  zenana,  the  dwelling  consists  of  two  houses  built  each  round  its  own  court.  The 
one  on  the  street,  where  dwell  the  father,  sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons,  has  large, 
lofty,  well-furnished  rooms  which  open  to  the  outer  air.  In  the  rear  building  the  first 
floor  is  for  cow-sheds,  storage  and  cook  rooms;  above  are  cells,  10  to  12  ft.  square,  each 
having  one  door  and  one  small  grated  window  opening  upon  piazzas,  which,  in  one, 
two,  or  three  tiers,  sunround  the  Inner  court.  Faint  breath  of  heaven  it  is  which,  mingled 
with  the  odors  from  below,  readies  these  rooms.  The  only  furniture  of  theee  dinnal 
cells,  even  when  the  appointments  of  the  gentlemen's  rooms  are  sumptuous,  are  a  bed- 
stead with  a  strip  of  mat  upon  it,  a  chest,  a  brass  cup,  and  eontetimes  another  small  mat 
to  spread  on  the  brick  floor.  When  a  son  marries  he  brings  his  little  bride  to  his  father's 
house,  and  thus  sometimes  00  wcxnen,  each  being  an  only  wife  to  some  one  of  the  male 
occupants  of  the  outer  house,  are  domiciled  in  the  zenana.  Polygamy  is  rare,  though 
permitted.  To  each  wife  one  of  the  cells  above  mentioned  is  assigned  in  which  to  rear 
her  children,  but  at  the  time  of  a  birth  she  is  deprived  of  the  poor  comfort  it  mi^t 
afford.  She  is  removed  to  a  cownshed  below,  where,  on  a  straw  mat  spread  on  the 
floor  of  beaten  earth,  with  only  a  mat-screen  between  her  and  the  animals,  she  most 
remain  for  28  days,  witliout  doctor  or  nurse,  or  any  one  to  speak  to  her  but  a  low-caste 
coolie  woman.  This  treatment  begins  usually  when  the  little  mother  is  not  yet  11  years 
old.  The  zenana  lady  would  rather  die  than  be  seen  by  a  man  other  than  her  own 
husband;  therefore  a  husband  cannot  enter  the  zenana  to  visit  his  own  wife  until  all 
the  other  women  have  hidden  within  their  respective  cells. 

ZBVD,*  the  language  in  which  are  oompoeed  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  Zoroftster,. 
first  became  known  through  AnquetU-Duperron  (q.v.).  Mviy  scholars  of  eminence,  like 
William  Jones,  Meiner.  Henning,  W.  Erskine,  and  others,  warmly  contested  tiic  axe  of 
these  writings.  Thev  held  that  the  idiom  in  which  they  were  couched  had  never  oeen 
spoken  in  any  part  of  Persia,  but  was  a  Sanskrit  dialect  which  had  been  introduced  from 
India  for  sacred  use.  The  so-called  Zoroastrian  writings,  they  said,  dated  from  the  time 
of  Ardesbir-Babe^^n,  the  first  Sassanian,  in  280  B.C..  or  had  at  least  been  rewrittea  and 
redacted  at  that  time.  The  first  who  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  real  gra- 
matical  knowledge  of  Zend  was  Rask,  the  Dane,  who  in  1816  undertook  a  journey  to 
India  and  Persia,  in  order  to  make  researches  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  language 
on  the  spot.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  make  known  all  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, he  jret  proved  irrefutably  that  the  sacred  language  of  the  Parsees  was  clostely  con- 
nected with  that  of  theBrahmans;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Zend  was  akin  to  Sanskrit^ 
and  that,  like  the  latter,  it  had  retained  some  of  the  earliest  formations  of  the  Aryan 
dialects.  Eu^^ne  Burnouf  followed  in  his  steps.  He  was  indeed  the  real  founder  of 
Zend  studies  m  modern  Europe.  Bv  the  aid  of  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  com- 
parative grammar,  he  proceeded  to  aecipher,  for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  writinf»«  of 
^roaster  in  the  original;  while  Anquetil-Duperron,  who  first  made  the  Zmd'Arefta 
known  in  a  European  garb,  composed  his  translation  only  from  a  modern  Persian  trans- 
lation. Both  he  and  Bopp  contended  for  the  independent  and  ancles  t  existence  of  2^nd, 
holding  that  Sanskrit,  being  a  new  language  which  came  from  the  north,  was  more  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  Zend  than  the  latter  from  Sanskrit.  The  opinion  of  Haug,  thie 
latest,  and  by  far  the  most  successful  investigator  of  Zend  language  and  literature,  is, 
that  Zend  is  almost  identical  with  the  most  primitive — the  Vedic— form  of  Sanskrit  We 
shall  give  in  the  following  sketch  the  results  of  his  studies,  which  unfortunately  have  as 
yet  appeared  only  in  the  preparatory  shape  of  essays. 

The  Zend  idiom,  in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  two  so-called  "Bactrian"  dialects, 
which,  together  with  the  "  West  Iranian"  languages,  i.e.,  those  of  ancient  Media  and 
Persia,  form  the  stock  of  Iranian  tongues.    These  tongues  were  once  spoken  in  what 

*  Much  nnoertaintir  K^vails  as  to  the  real  meanhii;  of  the  word  Zend.  The  aante  Zend-Aveata  (q.t.> 
Is,  by  the  nattve  seholara,  understood  to  meaa  commentaiy  (pehlvi)  and  text,  an  opinion  supportiea  by 
the  most  eminent  Zend  scholar  of  our  day.  Dr.  Haug.  The  opinion  of  Max  Mflller  to  the  effect  that 
Zend  is  identical  with  the  Saoakritchhaadas— a  name  ffiven  to  the  VedJe  bymna>-a&d  Avesta  —  avaa- 
th&na,  a  word  which,  if  It  occurred  in  Sanskrit,  would:  mean  settled  taxt  lequirea  further  caBfkniia> 
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the  Zend-Afiesia  calls  the  "  Arvan  countries"  (Awifdo  ia/Mvo^  The  fonner,  tlie  ''East 
Iranian''  or  "  Bactriau"  branch,  has  survived,  in  its  two  dialects,  in  the  scanty  fragments 
of  tlie  Parsee  scriptures  only.  The  more  ancient  of  tlieni  is  culled  the  "  Q&tha  oialect** 
because  the  largest  and  most  important  pieces  preserved  in  this  peculiar  idiom  are  the 
G&thas,  or  sones;  the* younger  or  *•  ancient  Bactrian/'  also  '*  classical  Zend  language,'* 
is  the  one  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (q. v.)  itself  is  written.  £k»th  dia- 
lects seem  to  have  died  out  in  the  8d  c.  b.c.,  leaving  no  linguistic  progeny.  The  general 
character  of  Zend,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  that  of  a  highly  developed  ^iomi  inasmuch  as 
it  is  as  rich  in  inflections  (there  are  no  less  than  three  numbers  and  8  cases)  as  is  the 
Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  is  richer  even  than  the  Latin  in  the  variety  of  forms  inherent  in 
its  verbs  and  nouns.  There  are  numbers  of  comi)ound  words  in  it;  and  the  whole  syn- 
tax bears  the  stamp  of  an  advanced  stage  of  linguistic  progress.  A  genuine  sister  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  it  is  yet  only  known  to  us,  much  as  is  the  Hebrew 
in  its  declinine  phase.  The  forms  are  no  longer  accurately  kept  distinct,  and  a  return 
to  the  ori^nally  uninflected  state,  is  noticeable,  principally  in  the  verbs.  It  may  be  that 
theBactrian  grammar  had  never  been  properly  nxed  by  rules,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  that  tender  care  which  the  Brahmans  took  of  the  preservation  of  the  Sanskrit  texts 
and  idiom,  many  comiptiods  and  abbreviations  gradually  crept  from  the  colloquial  into 
the  classical  language  of  Zend,  and  were  thus  peTi)etuated  in  .  the  surviving  remnants. 
As  soon  as  the  language  of  the  Zoroastrian  books  died  out  from  daily  use,  these  books 
•were  mechanlcaHy  copied,  time  after  timej  and  any  number  of  blunders,  unchecked  by 
an  understanding  of  the  structure  or  details  of  the  language,  crept  in  unheeded.  The 
oldest  copies  are  the  best,  comparatively  speaking:  the  more  modem  the  copy,  the  often er 
the  terminations  are  found  as  separate  words;  vowels  are  inserted  according  to  the  faulty 
pronunciation  of  the  writer,  and  a  number  of  other  faults,  of  omission,  or  commission,  Jire 
patent  at  first  sight,  solelv  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance.  Before  indicating  tlie 
general  character  of  Zend,  we  shall  briefly  observe  that  its  two  dialects  diflTer  both  pho- 
netically and  grammatically ;  and  the  phonetlcal  differences  are  so  great,  that  at  flrst  sight, 
it  would  almost  appear  as  if  thcv  were  caused  by  different  localities  rather  than  ages, 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  is  found  that  the  singing  of  tlie  Gftthas,  whereby  certain 
vcwels  were  lengthened  out,  has  caused  many  of  these  striking  peculiarities.  Gram- 
matically, the  Gatlia  dialect  shows  many  deviations  from  Zend,  traceable  to  the  more 
primitive  state  of  the  Bactrian  language  which  it  represents.  But  the  differences  between 
the  two  are  not  so  great  as  between  the  Yedic  and  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  between 
the  Greek  of  Homer  and  the  Attic  dialect.  At  most,  the  Gfttha  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
100  or  200  years  older  than  that  classical  Zend  which  formed  the  classical  language  of 
the  ancient  Iranian  empire^  as  depicted  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  8hdh  Ndmeh, 

There  arc  2  simple  vowels  and  about  14  diphthong  in  Zend,  for  each  of  which  there 
are  special  characters.  Of  vowels  peculiar  to  this  idiom  may  be  mentioned  the  a  (Ions, 
with  a  nasal  sound),  used  chiefly  in  the  genitive  plural  termination;  further  the  ^,  which, 
in  the  Gfitha  dialect,  often  replaces  the  final  6  of  the  usual  2^nd,  and  which,  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  writers  confound  it  with  f,  would  also  prove  itself  closely  allied  to 
Uiat  sound.  There  i>,  further,  an  initial  a  to  be  observed,  which  probabl^r  crept  into  tlie 
Zend  texts  when  they  were  transcribed  into  their  present  characters,  which,  no  doubt, 
are  borrowed  from  the  Byriac  This  a  corresponds  to  the  aleph  prostheticon  of  the 
Semitic  idioms.  Again,  the  short  vowels  are  always  lengthened  at  the  end  of  a  word  in 
the  G^tha  dialect:  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  G&tba  literature 
—the  most  sacred  hymns — were  sung,  and  the  singer's  voice  resting  upon  the  final 
vowel,  whether  long  or  short,  bad  the  effect  of  lengthening  it  even  in  the  MSS.,  written 
mostly  from  memory.  Of  consonants,  tliere  are  6  gutturals,  2  palatals,  4  dentals,  8  labi- 
als, 4  semivowels,  5  sibilants,  5  nasals.  The  roots  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  consisting 
occasionally  of  one  vowel  only,  or  being  a  combination  of  a  vowel  with  a  simple  or 
double  consonant,  or  of  two  consonants  with  a  vowel  between  them:  e.g.,  i,  to  go;  dd, 
to  give;  gd,  to  go;  inere,  to  die,  o^  to  be,  etc.  Additional  sounds  added  to  the  simple 
roots,  enlarge  and  otherwise  change  the  meaning  of  a  word — dd,  to  make,  becomes,  by 
the  addition  of  ^A,  dath^  to  place;  from  mere,  to  die,  is  derived  meretich,  to  kill.    Three 


skrit  ^fext  stands  the  desiderative  form,  expressing  the  wish*of  obtaining  anything, 
which  is  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  the  flrst  syllable  and  the  addition  of  e  to  the 
crude  form  before  the  terminations.  The  last  or  intensive  form,  used  to  render  the 
verb  more  emphatic,  was  originally  produced  by  a  simple  reduplication  of  the  root  and 
the  termination ;  afterward,  only  the  vowel  of  the  first  part  was  lengthened,  and  the 
consonants  following  were  omitted.  Three  voices— the  active,  midale  or  reflective 
(Lat.  deponent),  and  tlie  passive— obtain  in  Zend,  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit;  and  there 
are  four  chief  moods,  which  may  be  used  in  all  these  three  voices— the  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, potential,  and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  of  a  double  nature,  the  one 
expressing  the  ''might,  would,  or  should,"  the  other  the  " may"~-na feature  lost  in  clas- 
sical Sanskrit,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Yedas.  The 
potential,  too,  is  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  "  ^tential "  and  "preca- 
tive."    There  are  as  many  tenses  in  Zend  as  Uiere  are  in  Sanskrit,  though  fewer  than^f^ 
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Greek,  which  is.  in  this  respect,  the  richest  of  the  Aryan  stock.    There  may  be  distiii- 
tinguished  one  formation  for  the  present,  four  for  the  past,  and  two  for  the  future. 
The  general  scheme  of  the  (active)  present  and  imperfect  is  as  follows: 


Active  Voice, 
Sing.  1.  mi 

d.  hL 

8.  U. 
Dual  1.  vahi 

2.  (lost). 

8.  td,  th6. 
Plur.  1.  mahl. 

2.  tha,  ddm. 

8.&ti. 


Active  Voice. 
Sing.  1.  m. 

2.  s,  6. 

8.  t 
Dual  1.  ftva. 

2.  Goat). 

8.«  tern. 
Plur.  1.  ma. 

2.  ta. 

8.  en,  afi. 


amo. 

ttOAL. 

Nom. 

8. 

a. 

Accus. 

em. 

a. 

Infttr. 

a. 

bya. 

Dat. 

6. 

bya. 

Ablat. 

at. 

fto. 

Gen. 

6(a9). 

fto.  . 

Locat 

i. 

y6. 

Voc.     = 

:  Kom. 

''ft 

The  division  of  the  "crude"  forms  into  ten  classes,  in  use  with  the  grammarians  of 
Sanskrit,  is  also  fully  applicable  to  the  Zend.  Additions  and  reduplication  make  up  the 
distinguishing  features.  The  past  tenses  are  likewise  formed,  as  in  the  sister  tongues, 
by  augmentation,  reduplication,  or  composition.  Apart  from  those  forms  which  are 
identical  with  those  employed  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  liithuanian,  Latin,  and  the  ancient 
Teutonic  languages,  we  find  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  sublunctlTes.  Equal  richness  of 
forms  is  found  m  the  participle  and  the  infinitive,  whilst  there  are  fewer  ^erundial 
forms  than  in  Sanskrit.  Kouns  are  formed  out  of  roots  by  the  addition  of  suffixes, 
which  fi;enerally  correspond  to  those  of  the  (»gnate  languages.  There  are  three  ^nders 
in  Zena— masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Tlie  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed 
very  nearly  as  in  Sanskrit  and  GreelL,  The  number  of  comi>ound  nouns  in  Zend  is  some- 
what less  than  In  the  Sanskrit  and.  Greek,  on  account  of  its  standing  nearer  the  more 
simple  Yedic  idiom.  There  are  three  numbers  and  eight  oases  of  Infiection  for  singular 
and  plural  of  nouns;  while  there  are  no  less  than  five  cases  In  the  dual,  no  other  Aryan 
language  having  retained  more  than  three.  The  terminations  of  the  cases  (in  words 
•ending  with  a  consonant)  are  somewhat  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

VUJtLAL. 

d.  as, 

bis. 

byO  (bya^). 

byO. 

am, 

adshu,  a^ihva,  hva. 

There  are  only  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  to  b^  found  in  Zend,  the 
third  being  made  up  bv  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  There  are  some  older  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  Gfitha  dialect  only.  Most  of  the  pronouns  resemble  oloselv  the  Sanskrit 
forms.    Tlie  relative  is  sometimes  used  as  a  demonstrative.    The  numerals  from  one  to 

I  ten  are:  a^va.  dva  (va,  dugd,  ayd),  thri.  chathware,  p(Acha  (mefida),  khshvas  (khshvl- 

I  dem),  hapta,  Rsta,  nava,  da9a.    The  f(rflowing  nnmbers  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 

the  single  cardinal  numbers  to  the  ten  or  daca:  20  =  vt^aiti,  100  =  catem,  200  =  duye 
Gait6, 1000  =  hazanra,  10,000  =  baOvare,  100,000  =  ahokhsta.   The  ordinals  are:  paiorya, 

'  first;  bitya,  second;  thritya,  third;  khtfiiryah,  fourth;  pukhdha,  fifth,  etc.     "Multipli- 

cation numerals"  are  formed  by  addition  of  keret  and  «a^— e.g.,  hakeret,  once;  bizhvat, 
twice;  thrizhvat,  thrice;  etc.  Particles  and  prepositions  are  often  identical  with  those 
of  Sanskrit.  The  latter  may  be  separated  from  the  verb,  if  forming  part  of  it.  as  in  the 
case  in  the  Vedic  and  Homeric  lan^iages,  but  not  in  classic  Sansknt  or  Greek. 

j  We  have  started  with  the  now  fully  proved  assertion  that  Zend  is  closely  allied  to 

Sanskrit,  more  especially  to  the  ancient  Vedic  dialect.  To  the  latter  it  bears  about  the 
same  affinity  which  the  different  Greek  dialects  (iSolic,  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic)  bear  to  one 
another.  The  ancient  Brahmans  and  the  Parsees  are  btt  two  tribes  of  the  nation  which 
is  called  Aryas  both  in  the  Veda  and  2Send-Ai>6eta,  the  former  somewhat  to  be  com- 

!  pared  to  tlie  lonians,  the  latter  to  the  Dorians.    But  in  comparing  Zend  with  Sanskrit  it 

is  noticeable  that  it  resembles  more  the  primitive  Vedic  than  the  classical  Sanskrit 
In  verbal  forms,  diiefly  moods  and  tenses,  the  classical  Sanskrit  is  much  poorer  than  it 
is  in  its  primitive  Vedic  phase,  having  lost  various  forms  of  the  subjunctive  raood,  most 
tenses  of  all  other  moods,  except  indicative,  the  manifold  forms  expressing  the  infinitive 
mood,  while  all  these  are  found  completely  preserved  in  the  V6da$,  Zend-Atesta,  and 
Homeric  Greek.  From  these  and  many  other  signs  it  would  indeed  follow  as  if  the 
classical  Sanskrit  had  been  formed  long  after  the  separation  of  the  Iranians  from  the 
Hindoos.  The  differences  between  the  Vedic,  Sanskrit,  and  Zend  are  very  minute  in 
eromniar,  but  important  both  phonetically  and  lexicographically,  like  the  difference 
between  German  and  Dutch.  But  the  philologist  can  easily  transform,  by  slight  phonetic 
changes,  the  Zend  word  into  the  Sanskrit  one.    As  a  striking  proof  of  the  original  idea* 
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tity  of  mmmatical  formfi  between  the  two,  the  dreumstance  may  be  cited  of  their  both 
•exhibiting  certain  identical  irregularities. 

For  Zend  literature  we  may  refer  both  to  onr  articles  on  PEBSiitir  Lanquagb  aot)  Lit- 
BRATUSB  and  to  Zend-Aybsta.  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  mention  of  the 
principal  items.  At  the  head  stand  the  five  Qdthas,  which  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Zoro- 
aster and  his  disdplee  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  now  surviveB  is  but  a 
flcanty  fragment  oi  what  once  existed  of  this  literature.  Probably  they  but  represent  a 
selection  of  verses  considered  most  efiBcacious  for  putting  down  evil  influences,  and  for 
increasing  the  welfare  of  the  Zarathnstrians.  The  Gftthas,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Sftmaveda,  which  contains  selections  ^rom  the  Rigveda,  used  at  the  Soma 
sacrifices.  Next  in  order  stand  the  Yasna,  or  seven  chapters,  containing  songs  and  pray- 
ers, which  dates  from  a  much  later  period;  and  here  again  the  first  portion,  or  *'  Younger 
Yasna,"  is  of  still  later  date,-  and  on  the  same  line  stands  the  Visparad,  the  collection  of 
prayers  called  **  All  heads,"  in  28  chapters.  The  Vendidad,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents conversations  held  by  Zoroaster  with  Ahuramazda  on  religions  topics,  and  is  most 
likely  the  work  of  the  high-priests  of  the  Iranian  community  of  later  periods.  The 
YaiAits,  or  songs  and  conversations,  are  the  latest.  The  a^e  of  the  different  works  men- 
tioned is  fixed  by  Haug  in  the  following  mailner:  The  G^thas  about  900  or  1300  b.c.  ; 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Vendidad  at  about  900  or  1000  B.C. ;  the  younger  Yasna,  about 
70(^800  B.C.;  the  latest  part  of  the  Vendidad  (the  Pazend)  being  written  as  late  as  500 
B.€.,  when  the  collection  of  the  different  parts  also  seems  to  have  taken  place.  This  com- 
putation would  ^ve  the  Zend,  or  rather  the  famed  Parsee  literature,  a  range  of  about 
■800  years,  or  from  1900  to  400  b.c.  Cf.  Hang's  Btsays  on  the  Belwion  of^  Parsees  (Bom- 
bay, 1862).— See  Pebsiait  Langrtage  akd  LrrsBATirBB,  Zend-Avbsta,  Zoboasteb. 

ZEKD-AVESTA,  or  rather  (as  the  Pehlvi  books  have  it),  Avssta-Zekd,  is  the  name  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees  (q.v.).  The  word  Avesta  {at<uthS)  means  text,  scrip- 
ture; Zend,  or  Zimd,  translation  or  compentarv  and  paraphrase.  According  to  the  last 
researches  in  this  province,  it  would  seem  as  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion now  extant  were  fovmed  by  Areata,  or  text,  the  rest  being  made  np  of  Zend,  or  com- 
mentary, without  text  The  term  Zend  has  indeed  chau^ed  its  meaning  repeatedly. 
From  an  authoritative  interpretation,  emanating  from  the  highest  source,  in  time  becom- 
ing embodied  in  the  text  itself,  it  came  to  denote,  later,  a  translation  into  the  native 
idiom  of  Persia  (the  Pehlvi),  made  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  during  the  Bassanian  period. 
There  is  further  a  special  *'Zend  doctrine"  to  be  noticed,  which  differs  consiaerablv 
from  that  contained  in  the  Avesta.  A  still  further  explanation  of  that  Zentf  doctrine  Is 
the  Pftzend,  a  word  often  to  be  met  with  in  connection  with  Avesta  and  Zend.  Of  this 
we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  speak. 

But  before  proceeding  with  an  elucidation  of  the  contents  and  purport  of  these  Zend 
writings,  we  must  devote  a  brief  space  to  a  sketch  of  their  history,  or  rather  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  the  acquaintance  with  them  on  the  x>art  of  the  west  has  undergone.  The 
doctrine  of  the  '*  Magi."  as  the  ancient  world  was  wont  to  call  the  priests  of  zoroastrian- 
ism,  as  well  as  those  of  India,  Persia,  and  Babvlonia,  is  first  allnded  to  in  Jeremiah, 
Where  the  chifef  of  the  M^  is  mentioned  among  JHebuchadnezzar's  retinue.  In  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  ii.  1),  Magi  come  to  worship  Jesus  at  Bethlemem.  The  earliest  account 
among  Greek  writers  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who,  on  the  whole,  seems  well  enough 
informed  for  his  time.  Besides  him,  we  hear  of  accounts  by  Ctesias,  the  Greek  physi 
-clan  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  by  Deinon,  Theopompoe,  and  Hermippos.  But  only  fragments 
from  their  writings  have  survived,  embedded  chiefly  in  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertlus. 
Pliny,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Dion  Chrysostomus  further  enlarged  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
which,  more  or  less  trustworthy,  may  be  ^tbered  from  independent  sources.  Omitting 
later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Damascius,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  etc..  we  turn  to 
Armenian  writers  of  the  5th  Christian  century.  Among  them  we  find  Eznik  and  Elizseus, 
from  whose  records  we  may  gather  that  the  Zoroastnans  ai  their  time  were  split  into 
two  parties,  the  one  called  Mog,  the  other  Zendik;  the  former  inhabiting  chiefly  the 
western  parts— Media  and  Persia  principally  acknowledging  the  Avesta;  whfle  the  latter, 
living  principally  in  the  e.  (in  Bactria),  followed  the  traditional  explanations,  or  Zend 
proper.  To  the  Arabic  writer  Masudi  (950  a.d.)  we  owe  a  comparatively  correct 
account  of  the  sacred  book;  while  Sharastani  (1158  a.d.)  is  perhaps  'the  first 
amone  his  countrymen  who  ranks  the  Zoroastrians  with  those  otlier  professors  of 
Semitic  creeds,  the  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  diristlans,  and  not  among  the  idolaters 
and  pagans.  In  this  time  they  were  already  split  into  many  sects,  those  who  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  like  the  Brahmans,  Buddhists,  etc.  As  a  successfully 
carried  out  piece  of  deception,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mohammedan  writers,  for  the  most  ' 

part,  seem  to  countenance  the  fable  palmed  upon  them  during  the  times  of  persecution 
by  the  Ma^,  that  Zoroaster  was  identical  with  Abraham— in  which  there  is  not  one  atom 
of  truth.  The  nations  of  modem  Europe  came  into  contact  with  the  adherents  of  Zoro  j 

astrianism  in  the  western  parts  of  Inma,  and  in  the  17th  c.  some  MS8.  of  their  sacred  , 

books  were  brought  to  England.     But  no  one  was  able  to  read  them;  and  Hyde  him-  i 

self,  the  celebrated  Oxford  scholar,  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them  when,  in  1700,  | 

he  wrote  his  learned  work  on  the  Persian  religion.    A  sort  of  romantic  freak  first  put  i 

Europe  into  the  possession  of  the  key  to  this  book,  the  language  of  which  had  been  lost 
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for  above  a  tiK>!i«and  years.    A  youog  Fpenchman,  Anquetii-DupeiTon,  happened  to  see 
a  few  pages  that  had  been  copied  from  a  Zend  M8.  in  Uie  Bodleian  library,  and  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  take  himself  to  India  in  quest  of  the  original  Zend  writings.     To 
achieve  his  purpose,  he,  being  without  means,  had  to  go  as  a  sauor  on  board  a  ship  belong- 
ing tothe  French  India  company,  bound  for  Bombay,  in  1754.   The  French  government 
however,  stepped  in  shortljr  afterward,  and  furnished  him  both  with  money  to  pur- 
chase HSS  and  with  a  pension,  that  be  might  pursue  his  studies  with  ^ater  ease.  He 
prevailed  upon  several  of  the  dusturs,  or  learned  priests,  to  introduce  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  holy  language  and  rites,  and  further  to  sell  him  some  of  the  most  valuable 
works  couched  m  it.     When  he  considered  himself  sufficiently  competent  in  Pehlvi  and 
Zend,  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Zend-Avesta  in  French,  in  1759.    Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Europe;  and  having  convinced  hin^self  by  a  comparison  with 
tlie  Oxford  MSS.,  that  those  he  had  acquired  of  tJbe  sacred  writings  were  genuine,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  deposited  his  treasures—ldO  M8S.  in  dinereat  oriental  hm- 
£[uages;  and  published,  ten  years  after  leaving  India,  1771,  the  first  European  transla- 
tion of  the  Zend-Avesta,  to  which  was  added  a  great  deal  of  supplementary  matter,  bear- 
ing more  or  less  on  the  subject.    The  work  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
Europe;  but,  after  a  while  voices  began  to  be  heard  by  no  means  so  favorable  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  bold  and  persevering  discoverer.    Apart  from  the  obiections 
raised  a^gainst  the  new  book  by  Imroanuel  Kant  the  philosopher,  on  the  score  of  its  not 
containing  any  traces  of  philosophy,  a  much  graver  question  was  ventilatcyl  in  England 
— viz.,  that  of  its  authenticity.    It  wsa  not  that  Anquetil  was  char£[od  with  forg&ry,  but 
the  priests,  it  was  said,  had  found  in  him  a  ready  dnpe.    It  was  prmcipally  sir  William 
Jones,  who,  in  a  trenchant  letter  addressed  to  Anouetu-Duperron  (m  French^  being,  as  sir 
William  Jones  said,  the  onl^  language  which  Anquetil  understood — a  lUUe\  tried  to 
prove  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the  whole  work.    He  was  aided  therein  by  Rich- 
ardson, the  Persian  lexicogra^er,  who,  f nnn  four  reasons-^neither  of  whioh»  however, 
is  valid— came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  a  spurious  fabrication.    While  m 
France  there  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject— viz.,  that  English  scholars  were  trying 
to  nm  down  the  work  out  of  sheer  spite  and  jealousy — ^the  opinions  of  Germany  were 
rather  divided.    8ome,  like  Melners  and  Tychsen,  fully  acceded  to  the  proofs  arraved 
aeainst  it;  but  thare  arose  another  renowned  German  scholar,  Kleoker,  who,  in  token 
of  his  complete  and  unreserved  trust  in  the  genuineness,  set  about  tn^nslatii^  AnquetU's 
French  translation  into  German,  adding  several  appendices,  etc.,  and  principally  point- 
ing out  the  now  generally-recognized  agreement  between  the  more  important  heads  of 
the  doctrines  as  contained  in  the  book  and  in  the  classical  writers.    Thus  mattera  stood 
for  a  lone  while.    In  Germany,  An^quetil's  translation,  as  rendered  by  Kknker,  became 
the  standard  work  even  for  theologians;  in  England,  none  any  lon^r  thought  about  it» 
it  havins  been  fully  agreed  upon  by  the  highest  authorities  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
clumsy  forgery.    More  than  50  years  had  elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  that  work» 
when  a  Dane,'Ka^,  undertook  to  look  into  the  matter.    Having  Iiiroself  acquired  many 
Zend  and  Pehlvi  H8S.  in  Bombay  for  the  Copenhagen  library,  he  wrote  (1826)  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  first  showed  not  only  the  close  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  and  Sanskrit — which  had  l>een  pointed  out  by  Erskine  and  others  before— 
and  further  proved  it  to  be,  not  a  corruption  of  Sanskrit,  but  a  distinct  language.    He 
also  proved  that  modern  Persian  was  derived  from  Zend,  as  Italian  from  Latin — ^a  step 
which  at  once  removed  idl  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  confirming, 
however,  how,  to  a  certain  extent,  Anquetil,  to  whom  all  praise  was  due  for  having 
been  the  first  pioneer,  had,  through  the  absence  of  the  requisite  philological  aids,  been 
occasionally  misled  in  his  version  in  the  most  woful  manner.    The  learned  dustur  him- 
self— ^with  whom  Anquetil  communicated  only  in  Persian— though  well  acquainted  with 
the  Parsee  traditions,  and  favoring  mostly  the  general  sense  of  the  passages,  yet  pos- 
sessed no  grammatical  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  language  he  pretended  to  teach. 
Bask  had  pointed  out  tlie  way;  Eugdne  Bumouf  followed  it.    He  indeed  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  Zend  philolo^.    For  more  than  20  years  this  eminent  scholar  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  elucidating,  commenting,  and  discussing  this  language  and  the  sacred 
writing  couched  in  it,  and  in  publishing  texts  and  translations.   In  Germany,  Olahausen, 
Bopp,  liftUler,  Brockhaus,  Spiegel,  Haug;  in  Copenhagen,  Westercaard,  have  been  busy 
ever  since  in  editing  and  translating  either  portions  of  or  the  entire  Zend-Avesta;  and 
though  the  rediscovery  of  the  language  is  by  no  means  an  accomplished  task,  yet,  thanks 
to  their  indefatigable  labors  in  this  field,  we  are  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  be 
in  the  full  possession  of  ail  the  facts  connected  with  the  language  and  its  sacred  deposi- 
tory, the  Zend-Avesta. 

We  now  address  ourselves  to  the  book  itself.  We  know,  both  from  the  Parsee  tra- 
ditions and  from  independent  ciassical  witnesses,  that  the  Zend-Avesta  was  originally 
of  very  vast  extent,  incomparably  vaster  than  the  work  that  now  exists  under  that  namu 
Pliny  speaks  of  2,000,000  verses  composed  by  Zoroaster;  and  an  Arabic  writer,  Attavari, 
mentions  the  aumber  of  12,000  cowskins  (parchments),  of  which  Zoroaster^s  writings 
consisted.  Ko  doubt  these  are  but  round  eastern  figures;  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  sacred  literature  in  question  must  once  have  been  of  very  great  extent  The 
Parsees  ascribe  its  loss  to  Alexander  the  great,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  their  traditioDs 
in  that  respect  refer  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests.    Tet  even  then,  the  greater  part  of 
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the  sacred  literature  was  already  lost,  and  the  date  of  Alexander  may  in  so  far  be 
-correct,  that  the  Greek  ideas  that  followed  in  his  wake  turned  tlie  believing  minds 
from  the  ])rimitive  faith,  and  carried  a  gradual  neglect  and  loss  of  the  documents 
in  wlilch  it  was  contained,  with  it.  For  600  years — from  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, 885  B.C.,  to  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians  to  the  throne  of  Iran,  286  a.d. 
— the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  not  supported  by  any  kings,  and  decayed  in 
•consequence.  But  when  the  Sassaninns  assumed  the  rule,  their  principal  endeavors 
were  directed  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  faith;  and  their  unceasing  researches  after  the 
4incient  fragments  of  the  Zoroastrian  gospel  have  resulted  in  the  small  collection  which 
we  now  possess.  Yet  the  names  and  the  summaries  at  least  of  all  or  most  of  the  lost 
portions  nave  survived.  The  whole  scripture  is  reported  to  have  consisted  once  of  21 
nosks,  or  parts,  each  containing  Avesta  and  Zend — that  is,  text  and  commentary  on  it. 
The  number  21  was  to  correspond  to  the  21  words  of  which  .the  most  sacred  prayer  of 
the  Zoroastrian s  (the  Honovar)  was  composed.  The  flrsi  of  these  sections  comprised 
38  chapters,  containing  the  praise  and  worship  of  angels;  the  second  (22  chapters)  con- 
tained prayers  and  instructions  to  men  about  good  actions;  the  third  (22  chapters),  an 
explanation  of  religious  duties  and  commandments, and  the  way  to  avoid  hell  and  acquire 
paradise;* the  fourth  (22  chapters),  knowledge  of  both  this  and  the  future  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants,  revelations  concerning  heaven,  earth,  water,  trees,  fire,  men  and  beasts, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  passine  of  the  bridge  Chinvat;  the  sixth  (85  chap- 
ters)  treated  of  astronomy,  geography,  astrology;  the  seventh  (22  chapters),  of  food,  law- 
f  ul  and  forbnlden;  the  eighth  (50  chapters,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  only  18 
were  extant)  treated  of  the  different  heads  or  chiefs  in  the  creation;  and  the  ninth  (in  60 
chapters)  contained  a  code  of  laws  for  kincs,  governors,  etc.—also  a  portion  about  the 
sin  of  lying;  the  tenth  (00  chapters)  treated  of  metapbysics,  natural  philosophy,  divinity, 
<;tc. ;  the  eleventh  (60  chapters)  treated  of  the  reign  of  king  Gustasp.  and  his  conver- 
sion to  the  religion,  and  its  propagation  by  him  through  the  world,  etc.  Of  all  the  21 
nosks,  however,  one  only,  the  twentieth  Qn  22  chapters),  called  the  Vendidad,  has  sur- 
vived complete.  This  treats  of  the  removal  of  uncleanuness  of  every  description,  from 
which  great  evils  arise  in  the  world.  Borne  fragments  of  the  other  parts  only,  chiefly 
the  fourth  and  eleventh,  have  survived.  But  there  are  now  in  sacred  use  among 
the  Parsees  other  books  either  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  or  but  imperfectly  in- 
Uicdted  in  it.  Of  the  former  are  the  Yazna  (Izeshne)  and  tlie  Visparad  (Visporatu).  To 
tlic  latter  class  belone  24  sections  called  Yashts,  and  some  snuiil  prayers  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  Afridln.  Nijftyish,  (^fths,  and  Sirozali.  or  Calendar.  Before  speaking  of 
rhcsc  books,  we  shml  say  something  about  their  authorship,  for  which  point  we  further 
fefcr  to  Zoroaster  (q.v.).  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  both  classical  writers  and  the 
Persians,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  sacred  literature  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  himself.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  substance,  or.  as  was  held  afterward,  the  verywords  of  divine 
n^velatioiia  from  Goil  to  the  proj^et,  in  the  form  of  conversations.  These  revelation9 
ill)  not  at  first  appear  to  have  been  committed  to  writing,  but  to  have  l)een  orally 
preserved  by  his  disciples  and  adherents,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  by  them 
to  posterity.  Surprising  as  this  may  seem  at  the  sight  of  what  has  remained  as  the 
inflnitcly  larger  bulk  even  of  what  has  perished,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  e.g., 
the  Vedas,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Sunnah  have  been  preserved  equally  faithfuny 
in  the  mouths  of  many  generations.  The  name  Zoroaster  or  Zarathustra — ^in 
tis  far  as  to  him  is  ascnbea  the  authorship  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings- 
is  to  be  taken  collectively  rather  than  individually,  i.e.,  as  indicating  a  school  of  suo- 
cessors  ami  high- priests  of  the  founder,  who  is  designated  Zarathustra  Spitama; 
wliilc  the  chief  divines  who  took  his  place  in  after-times  were  only  called 
^Zarathustra.  That  their  decisions  and  sayings  were  afterward  "hedged  in"  with  the 
s;imc  reverence  as  those  of  the  founder  himself,  need  not  be  argued  at  length.  All  that 
can  really  be  held  to  emanate  from  the  prophet  himself  are  the  five  Qdiha9,  which  form 
part  of  the  Tiutia  (Sausk.  yajnay  sacrifice).  This  Yazna  consists  principally  of  prayers 
to  bo  recited  at  the  sacilflcial  rites — such  as  the  consecration  of  the  2o6thra,  or  holy  water; 
of  the  barccoua,  or  bundle  of  twigs  of  a  particular  tree;  the  preparation  of  the  sacred 
juice  of  a  plant  called  homa— the  Indian  Soma  (q.v.) — taken  to  be  an  emblem  of  immor- 
tality; the  oltering  of  certain  cakes,  etc.  The  whole  of  the  Yazna  now  comprises  72 
•chapters,  proUal)ly  corresponding  to  the  (twelve  times  six)  "seasons"  during  which 
Ahuramazda  created  the  world.  It  consists  apparently  of  two  parts  belonging  to  differ- 
ent periods.  The  older  is  written  in  what  Haug  calls  the  Gdtha  dialect  (see  Zend), 
4ind  was  considered  sacred  even  at  the  time  when  the  other  books  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
were  composed.  This  "older  Yazna"  was  divided  again  into  the  G^thas  and  some 
jniuor  pieces.  The  former,  five  in  number,  are  small  collections  of  (metrical)  sacred 
prayers,  songs,  and  hymns,  exhibiting  philosophical  and  abstract  thoughts  about  meta- 
' physical  subjects.  The  name  itself  signifies  "song."  Their  meter  resembles  chiefly 
that  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  They  are  without  rhymes,  and  only  the  syllables  are  countea. 
The  first  bears  the  heading  (which  is  also  intended  for  the  other  four),  "The  Revealed 
Thought,  the  Revealed  Word,  the  Revealed  Deed  of  Zarathustra  the  Holy;  the  Arch- 
nnirels  first. sang  the  CNtthas."  They  are  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  exhortations  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet  to  forsake  polytheism  (the  devns,  or  gods),  and  to  l)ow  only 
before  Ahuramazda.    The  difference  between  monotheism  and  idolatry  is  pointed  oivt 
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in  the  respective  sources  whence  they  flow— viz.,  "existence"  and  "non-existence." 
The  mission,  activitv,  and  teaching  of  Zoroaster  are  dwelt  upon  niore  or  less  in  aU 
Gfithas,  but  chiefly  in  the  second.  To  the  other  portion  beiongs  further  the  "Yazna 
of  seven  chapters,"  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  early  disciples,  and  which 
consists  of  prayers  in  prose,  addressed  to  Ahuramazda,  the  angels,  the  fire,  the  earth, 
the  waters,  and  other  spiritual  beings— genii  presidinfi;  over  the  different  parts  of  tlie 
good  creation;  furtlier,  over  devotion,  speech,  etc.  There  is  further  a  chapter  con- 
taining a  formula  by  which  the  ancient  Iranians,  were  received  into  the  new  religious 
community.  The  so-called  younger  Yazna,  written  in  the  common  Zend  language,  is 
of  more  varied  contents,  such  as,  an  invitation  to  Ahuramazda  and  all  the  good  spirits 
to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice;,  further,  pieces  referring  to  the  pre])aration  and  drink- 
ing of  the  homa  juice;  next,  the  praises  of  the  fl;enius  Serosh,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  most  sacred  prayers.  The  Vievarad,  which  Forms  the  next  most  important  part 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  contains  a  collection  of  prayers,  composed  of  28  chapters,  writ* 
ten  in  Z^iid  (not  G&tha),  and  resembling  the  younger  iTazna.  They  refer  to  the 
same  ceremonies — the  preparation  of  the  sacred  water,  consecration  of  certain  offer- 
ings, etc.  Next  are  to  be  considered  the  TaskUf  in  24  divisions.  Yasht  (yhti)  means 
worship  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  in  the  Avesta  indicates  certain  laudations  of 
sacred  persons  and  objects— yazatas  (izad)  :=  angels,  and  in  so  far  different  in  nature 
from  the  invocations  in  tlie  Yazna  and  Visparad,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the 
divine  beings  are  invited  promiscuously,  the  single  Yashts  are  addressed  to  individ- 
ual numina,  such  as  the  archangels,  the  sun,  the  heavenly  water,  the  ^tar  Tisfrya, 
etc.  In  these  songs — the  work  of  Median  bards,  probably— are  also  found  the  primary 
sources  of  the  legends  contained  in  the  Shfth-n&meh  (q.v.).  Before  speaking  of  the 
Vendidad,  the  "  Antateuch"  of  the  Zoroastrian  "canon,  we  shall  yet  briefly  mention 
some  smaller  pieces,  which  are  now  used  as  common  prayers  by  the  Parsees,  such  as 
the  five  N^yiMh,  or  praises,  addressed  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  ue  water,  and  the  fire; 
the  Afrigdns,  or  blessmgs  to  be  recited  over  a  certain  meal  prepared  for  an  angel  or  a 
deceased  person ;  the  five  GdhSy  or  pruvers  to  the  angels  set  over  the  five  different  times 
of  the  day  and  ni^ht;  and  finally,  the  Birozah,  or  thirty  days,  being  a  calendar,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  the  thirty  divine  beings  that  preside  over  each  of  the  days.  It 
is  chiefly  recited  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  deatn  of  a  man.  The  YeThdidad^  to 
which  we  now  turn,  is  the  code  of  religious,  civil,  and  criminal  laws  of  the  ancient 
Iranians.  It  consists  of  22  chapters  or  fargaids  =  sections.  It  seems  to  have  survived 
in  a  fragmentary  state  only,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  many  hands  and  many  centu- 
ries, ft  appears  as  if,  starting  from  old  sayings  in  the  Avesta,  the  Iranian  high- 
prieats  in  various  periodis  had  interpreted  them  often  at  variance  with  each  other:  these 
their  interpretations  (Zend)  were  made  the  theme  of  further  interpretations  (PftzendX  and 
the  three  phases  of  interpretaticm  were  received  in  the  course  of  time  as  equally  auUiori- 
tative  among  the  faithfuL  There  are  three  parts  to  be  distinguished  in  the  vendidad. 
The  fii-st  is  introductory,  containing  an  enumeration  of  16  Arj^an  countries  over  which 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  spread;  further,  legends  of  king'Yurin,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  agriculture.  The  second  part  (chaps.  4  to  17)  forms,  as  it  were,  the  j^undwoik 
of  the  Vendidad,  treating  of  laws,  ceremonies,  and  observances.  The  third  part  is  a 
kind  of  appeuilix,  treating  of  various  subjects,  chiefly  of  a  medical  kind,  such  as  spells 
against  diseases,  etc.  Here  also  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  Bundehesh,  written  entirely 
in  Pehlvi,  which  seems  a  compilation  of  several  extracts  and  fragments  of  partly  ancient, 
partly  recent  2«oroastrian  writings,  forming  a  sort  of  compendium  or  dogmatic  hand- 
book of  Zoroastrian  ism.  For  an  account  of  tlie  latter,  we  refer  to  Guebres.  Fabsees, 
and  ZoBO^vsTER.— Burnouf,  Vendidftd-Sad£;  Olshausen,  Vendidad  Zend-AvesfyB^Yrench 
translation  by  Anquetil-Duperron,  German  by  Klenker;  Spiegel  (the  German  text,  with 
Spiegers  commentary,  retranslated  into  English  by  Bleek);  Riuk,  AUer  wndAechtheU  dor 
Zen&praehe;  Haug,  Essays,  etc. 

ZSKOO,  Sen  J,  or  Segnxa,  an  important  free  port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Croatia, 
lies  on  the  Adriatic,  71  m.  s.e.  of  Trieste,  at  the  termination  of  the  Josephine  road,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Yeglia.  Zengg  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  t<^era> 
bly  large  and  elegant  cathedral,  an  upper  gymnasium,  a  seminaxy  for  priests,  an  acad- 
emy, and  school  of  navigation;  a  small  harbor  (free),  somewhat  unsafe;  and  some  trade 
in  grain,  honey,  wax,  wine,  salt,  tobacco,  wood,  fish,  and  cattle.    Pop.  '69,  8,486. 

ZEKITH,  a  word,  like  nadir  (q.v.),  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  is  the  name  given  to 
that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  directly  overhead.  I.e.  in  line  with  the  spectator's 
position  and  the  center  of  the  earth.  It  is  thus  the  tipper  pole  of  the  spectator's  horizon, 
as  the  nadir  is  the  under  pole.  The  word  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabic 
«fln,  a  '•point." 

ZKSJAS,  a  populous  and  thriving  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajeml 
about  170  m.  n.w.  of  Teheran,  and  70  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  table4and  of 
Azerbijan,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Hamadan  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Klzil-Ouzen,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian.  It  is  surrounded  by 
orchards,  has  old  walls,  a  palace,  a  mosque,  bazaars,  and  a  trade  in  carpets,  wooteo 
cloths,  arms,  lead,  and  gunpowder.    Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  ^  -  . 
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ZSHO,  a  philosopher  of  Elea,  a  town  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  was  a  favorite  disciple  of 
Fftrmenidefl.  He  visited  Athens,  and  the  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
According  to  the  account  usually  given,  on  his  return  to  Elea,  he  joined  a  conspiracy 
to  deliver  his  native  town  frcHn  the  tyrant  Nearchus,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  plot,  was* 
captured,  and  put  to  the  torture.  On  being  interro^rted  as  to  his  aoeomplices,  he  named 
the  principal  courtiers,  and  is  said  to  have  bit  his  tongue  off,  and  spat  it  in  the  tyrant's- 
faoe.  However,  the  historical  evidence  for  this  account  is  unsatisfactory;  and  whether 
Zeno  perished  in  his  attempt  or.  survived  the  tyrant  is  uncettaiii.  He  held  the  usual 
doctrmes  of  the  Eleatic  school  respeoting  the  unity  and  the^  immutability  of  all  things,, 
distrust  in  knowledge  acquired  through  the  senses,  and  reliance  on  pure  reason.  He 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  phenomena  or  appearances,  but  he  maintained  that  these 
were  not  real  existences.  In  this  he  anticipated  the  Berkeleyan  theory.  But  he  ia 
chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  the  first  to  employ  the  style  of  ar»iment  known  by 
the  name  of  dialectics,  in  which  error  is  refuted,  and  truth  sought  to  be  established,  by 
the  reduetio  ad  abturdumr-^A  method  so  skillfully  employed  amrward  by  Bocntes  and 
Plato.  He  devoted  his  great  powers  of  argumentation  to  enforce  the  doctrines  first 
broached  by  Xenophanes,  and  more  systematically  developed  by  Parmenidea.  Kiff 
works  were  in  prose,  but  only  small  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

ZSXO,  founder  of  the  8toic  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus.  The  date» 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  He  flourished  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  8d  c.  B.C., 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Epicurus.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  on  his  trading- 
voyages  brought  home  with  him  from  Athens  some  writings  of  the  S6cratic  school.  B^ 
these,  Zeno  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  8i(>» 
he  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Athens,  and,  having  lost  his  property,  he  willingly 
adopted  the  Cynic  doctrines,  in  which  contempt  for  riches  is  conspicuooisly  taught.  He* 
attached  himself  first  to  Crates, but  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  coarse,  ostentatious- 
disregard  for  established  usi^es,  and  the  indifference  to  speculative  Inquiry,  whicb 
characterise  the  Cynic  sect.  He  next  Joined  the  school  of  the  Megaric  Stilpo,  and  there 
became  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  disputation.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  betook  himself  to 
Polemo  the  academician.  Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  the  various 
schools,  he  proceeded  to  open  a  school  for  himself,  wherein  he  might  show  forth  the 
result  of  all  his  inquiry,  and  develop  his  own  peculiar  system.  See  Stoics.  He  selected 
for  the  puri)ose  the  *'  tainted  Porch"  {Stoa  Fotkile),  from  which  his  sect  has  got  its  name, 
and  there,  till  his  98th  year,  as  is  said,  continued  to  teach  those  doctrines,  which,  in 
spite  of  serious  drawbacks,  inculcate  that  manly  en^gy  and  simplicity,  fortitude  under. 
suffering,  and  reverence  for  moral  worth,  which  made  disciples  of  so  many  of  the  noblest 
characters  among  the  Romans.  As  a  man,  Zeno  deserved  and  gained  the  highesb 
respect.  The  Atnenians  honored  him  with  a  ^Id  crown  and  a  public  burial,  and  his 
countrymen  erected  a  monumental  pillar  to  his  honor.  Of  his  numerous  writings^ 
scarcely  anything  remains,  save  the  titles. 

ZXHO'BIA,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  succeeded  (267  a.d.)  her  husband  Odenatus,  who  had! 
been  acknowledged  by  Gallienus  as  his  colleague  in  the  Roman  empire.  Kearly  the* 
whole  of  the  eastern  provinces  submitted  to  her  sway.  When  Aurelian  assumed  the* 
purple,  he  marched  against  her  with  a  large  army,  and  after  defeating  her  in  several 
batues,  besieged  her  in  Palmyra.  Her  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabians  being  disappointed,  she  attempted  to  escape  by  fiieht,  but  was  captured,  278: 
A.D.  Before  the  conqueror,  her  courage  failed,  and  she  saved  her  own  life  by  imputing- 
the  blame  of  the  war  to  her  counselors,  especially  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was. 
accordingly  put  to  death.  Zenobia  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  at  Rome,  decked  with 
splendid  jewels,  and  almost  fainting  under  the  wei^it  of  gold  chains.  She  was  pre- 
sented by  faer  conqueror  with  large  possessions  near  Tlvoli,  where,  in  the  society  of  her* 
two  sons,  Heronnianus  and  Timmaus,  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  comfort  and  even* 
splendor.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  courage,  high  spirit,  and  strikingly  beautiful.. 
With  purity  of  morals  in  private  life,  she  combined  pruaence,  justice,  ana  liberality  ia 
her  aoministration.  Her  literary  acquirements  were  considerable;  she  spoke  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  the  oriental  languages,  with  fiuenoy.  The  balance  of  authority  is  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  she  was  attached  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

SBHTA.  or  Szekta,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bacs,  on  the  right  bank  near  the 
Theiss,  120  m.  8.s.e.  of  Pesth,  in  a  beautiful  plain.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
'69,  19,988.    It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  in  1696. 

ZE'OLITE  (Gr.  zeo,  to  boil),  the  common  name  of  a  large  group  of  minerals,  often. 
called  the  zeolitic  family.  They  receive  this  name  from  their  meltmj  before  the  blow- 
pipe. They  are  all  soluble  in  acids,  and  most  of  them  gelatinize  in  acids  in  consequcnce- 
of  silica  being  set  free.  They  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  most- 
of  them  containing  alumina.  Magnesia  is  rarely  present  in  them.  Their  composition, 
however,  is  very  various.  They  are  generally  found  in  amygdaloidal  cavities,  or  in 
fissures  of  trap  and  other  Plutonic  rocks,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  apparently  as  deposita 
from  water  percolating  through  the  rock.  They  sometimes,  but  rarely,  occur  in  veins. 
They  are  found  either  in  crystals  or  of  crystalline  structure,  often  in  plates  or  fine 
scales,  often  in  needles  or  fibrous.  Among  them  are  analcime,  natroUte  or  mesotype, 
scolczUe  or  iieedlestone  {/leedle  zeolite),  sWJbite,  heuUmdite,  bremteriie,  apophyWie,  chabatfte. 
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harmotame  or  ero9B~9tone,  and  laumonite.    The  nmnber  of  species  and'yarieties  vMdi 
hare  been  described  and  have  received  distinct  names  is  very  lai*ge. 

ZEPHAVI' AH  (the  name  probably  signifies  a  **  watcher  of  the  Lord  ")•  a  Hebrew  pR>- 
phet  who  flourished  during  the  reisn  of  Josiah,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  c.  B.a  The 
subject-matter  of  his  brief  "prophecy"  is  the  temparaiy  desolation  of  Judaea  ("I  wHl 
utterly  consume  all  things  from  off  the  land/'  i.  i\  on  account  of  the  infidelity  and 
worldliness  of  the  inhabitants,  Jerusalem  being  specially  assailed  by  the  author  for  her 
filth  and  pollution;  the  tyranny  and  the  n^ncity  of  her  rulers,  and  the  violence  and 
treachery  of  her  priests  and  prophets.  At  the  same  time  the  prophet  predicts  the 
destruction  of  the surroundingheathen  nations,  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, Ethiopia,  and  Assyria.  The  close,  in  which  he  declares  that  God  will  leave  a  right- 
eous remnant  in  Israel,  and  for  their  si^Ees  will  ultimately  bless  the  land  with  permanent 
peace,  is  couched  in  a  strain  of  tender  exultation. 

ZBSB8T,  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  (see  Akhalt),  a  t.  of  north 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  10  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  Dessau,  and  68  s.w.  of 
Berlin,  is  situated  on  a  level  sandy  spot  on  the  river  Nnthe,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.  In 
place  of  the  ancient  walls,  promenades  now  encircle  the  town.  Close  by  is  a  beautiful 
large  palace,  the  ducal  residence.  The  town  has  4  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman 
Catholic  one,  and  a  synagogue.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  lustice;  has  a  high  school,  called 
the  Francisceum;  female,  industrial,  and  other  schools;  a  house  of  correction,  and 
orphan  asylum,  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse.  The  chief  manufactures  are  articles  in 
gold  and  silver,  silk,  wax,  soap,  stoneware,  carriages.  There  are  many  breweries, 
whose  produce  is  exported  in  larse  quantities.  The  vegetable  products  are  considerable, 
and  the  culture  of  hops  is  carried  on.  Handsome  baths  have  been  erected  over  a  mineral 
spring  recently  discovered  here.    Pop.  '70,  12,878. 

ZERO,  a  term  in  thermometry  applied  to  certain  {>oint8  of  temperature.  The  centi- 
grade zero  is  the  temperature  of  melted  ice.  Fahrenheit  put  his  zero  at  the  point 
indicated  by  his  thermometer  in  a  mixture  of  mixed  snow  ana  salt,  suppoang  such  point 
to  be  absolute  zero.  The  centigrade  thermometer  zero  is  the  temperature  of  water 
formed  by  ice  at  the  exact  moment  of  its  fusion.    See  Thsbicombtjer,  aals. 

ZETLAND.    See  Shbtland,  ante. 

ZECGLODON,  or  Ba.8iix)8aurus.  an  extinct  nuimmal  allied  to  the  whale.  It  lived 
during  the  eocene  tertiary  period.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louiaiana.  A  vertebral  column  70  ft  in  length  with  some  bones  of  the 
head,  ribs,  etc.,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Buckley  in  Qiark  co.,  Ala.,  in  18^  It  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren  at  Boston,  Mass.  Some  of  the  larger  vertebne 
are  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  fossil  animals 
known.  In  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  its  bones  were  so  many,  scatter^  over  the  surface,  that 
some  were  burned  and  others  placed  in  stone- walls. 

ZEtJLEVBO'BAy  a  t.  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  little  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz, 
10  m.  w.  of  the  town  of  Greiz,  and  51  s.&w.  of  Leipsic.  stands  on  a  higli  plateau,  in  a 
wooded  hilly  district.  Zeulenroda  has  suffered  severely  at  various  timcR  from  confiagra- 
tions,  and  is  now  regularly  built,  consisting  of  a  handsome  town  and  four  suburbs.  It 
hus  a  spacious  market-place  with  a  beautiful  court-house,  two  churches,  a  burgher  and 
free  school,  and  a  hospital  Besides  some  bleach-works  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  there  are 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  especially  hosiery,  the  fineness  of  which  is  famous.  Pop. 
'75  6,300. 

ZEUS  (Sanskrit,  din,  Mght,  ({totM,  heaven,  deoM,  god;  Lat.  JurpUeraw^  IHe$-piter,  Le., 
father  Zeus;  Ang.-Sax.  Tiu^  whence  Tuesday)  was  the  greatest  of  the  national  deities  of 
Greece.  According  to  the  most  received  mythology,  he  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea, 
brotlier  of  Poseidon  and  Hera,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  bis  wife.  He  expelled  his  £ather 
and  the  older  dynasty  of  the  Titans;  assumed  the  sovereijo^ty  of  the  world,  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attacks  of  the  giants  and  the  conspiracies  of  the  gods.  In  the  allot* 
ment  of  the  world,  after  the  dethronement  of  the  Titans,  Zeus  gained  the  rule  of  heaven 
and  air,  Hades  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  Poseidon  of  the  sea;  while  the  earth  was  left 
subject  to  the  influence  of  all  three,  though  Zeus  was  regarded  as  having  the  supremacy 
throughout  all  departments.  Crete,  Doaona,  and  Arcadia  were  the  places  where  the 
worship  of  Zeus  was  most  cultivated;  and  although  originally  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places  may  not  have  looked  upon  themselves  as  worshipers  of  the  same  god,  yet,  in 
process  of  time,  all  the  local  gods  revered  under  the  name  of  Zeus  were  at  last  merged 
In  one  great  Hellenic  divinity;  a  process  which  was  carried  still  further  out  when  he  was 
identified  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans  and  the  Ammon  of  Libya. 

Besides  the  epithets  of  Zeus  from  the  seats  of  his  worship,  he  had  many  titles  applied 
to  him  from  his  various  powers  and  functions,  moral  and  physical.  He  was  the  lather 
and  king  of  gods  and  men;  the  protector  of  kings,  of  law  and  order;  the  avenger  of 
broken  oaths  and  of  other  offenses;  he  watched  over  the  state,  the  assembly,  the  fanulv. 
over  strangers  and  suppliants;  his  hand  wielded  the  lightnings  and  guidca  the  stars;  he 
ordained  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and,  in  short,  regulated  the  whole  course  of 
nature.    All  prophecy,  too,  was  supposed  lo  orl^nate  in  him.  and  it  ^*as  from  him  the 
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>rophetic  god  Phoebus  received  his  oracular  rift  He  dispensed,  as  it  pleasedhim,  both 
Ki'tii  and  woe  to  mortals;  but  whether  he  could  control  the  Fates  themselves  is  a  point 
ibout  which  the  ancients  disagreed,  as  men  have  done  in  all  ages  where  the  question 
^f  free-will  and  fate  is  concerned.  Of  the  many  epithets  applied  to  Zeus,  perhaps  the 
Kfst  known  is  the  Olympian,  from  that  Olympus  inThessaly  whose  summit  was  believed 
:o  be  his  residence  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  gods.  His  most  celebrated  festival  was 
iie  Olympic,  held  at  Olympia,  in  El  is,  after  the  end  of  every  fourth  year. 

Combined  with  such  exalted  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  Zeus,  we  find 
nany  stories  current  respecting  his  amours  with  mortals  and  immortals;  he  is  represented 
IS  acting  with  caprice,  anger,  deceit.  Probably,  in  many  cases,  an  ancient  Greek  of 
iverage  position  and  capacitor  did  not  view  such  matters  with  any  very  strong  feeliijg  of 
iisapprobation.  Others,  again,  as  Xenophanes  (q.  v.),  protested  agjainst  the  transference 
o  the  gods  of  human  passions  and  failings;  or,  as  Pindar,  maintained  that  they  would 
jclieve  nothing  of  the  gods  that  was  discreditable  to  them ;  or,  as  Euripides,  argued  that 
;uch  tales  were  sufficient  to  disprove  their  divinity ;  or,  as  Euhemerus,  held  that  the  local 
crorship  of  Zeus,  like  that  of  other  deities,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  divine  honors 
trcre  paid  to  deified  men  at  the  place  of  their  burial,  and  that  of  course  it  was  no  wonder 
o  find  human  actions  assigned  to  gods  who  had  once  been  human.  In  modern  times 
Jic  various  myths  were  at  one  time  explained  as  symbolical  of  various  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  such  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  the  alternation  of  day  and 
light, the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  so  forth.  The  most  rational  explanation  is  as  follows : 
Ln  earljr  times,  men  thought  and  spoke  of  natural  objects  as  if  they  were  personal  agents, 
jmployin^  names  for  them  which  were  literally,  not  symbolically,  significant.  But  from 
apse  of  time,  and  the  departure  of  various  tribes  from  their  original  seatB,  in  many 
countries  the  meaning  of  these  words  became  obscured,  and  though  men  still  used  them, 
Jheir  real  significance  was  forgotten,  and  terms  which  ori^aUy  had  expressed  some 
process  of  nature  were  conceived  to  narrate  some  incident  in  the  history  of  a  person. 
b^or  example,  the  expression  that  the  sun  follows  the  dawn  was  misunderstood,  and 
^ve  rise  to  the  myth  of  PhcBbus  pursuing  the  nymph  Daphne,  because  the  word  Daphne 
jvas  no  longer  understood.  Such  misconceptions  were  then,  by  successive  ages,  elaborated 
nto  myths  more  or  less  fanciful  and  even  revolting.  In  this  respect  Zeus  has  fared  no 
setter,  or  rather  much  worse,  than  the  other  deities.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 
i^ar-god  Ares  is  a  personage  much  inferior  to  the  Latin  Mars,  so  the  serious  and  unimagi- 
lative  Roman's  conception  of  his  majestic  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  (the  best,  the 
greatest)  was  mora  elevated  than  that  conceived  of  Zeus  by  the  sensuous  Greek.  But 
iiis  might  be  expected  from  the  different  character  of  the  two  peoples.  Except  in  the 
grander  attributes  of  omnipotence  and  fatherly  care  of  the  universe,  we  can  trace  little 
n  common;  for  the  Jupiter  of  the  Latin  poets,  as  portrayed  in  Virml  and  Ovid,  is  drawn 
iutirely  from  Greek  sources,  and  is  merely  the  Zeus  of  Greek  my thology  with  an  altered 
lame. 

ZEirx'IS,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  b.  at  Heraclea,  probably  the  city  of  that  name  in 
liUcania.  He  is  also  styled  of  Ephesus,  which  means  that  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
ichool  of  painters.  He  nourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  and  was  at  Athens 
ibout  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  lieht 
ind  shade,  in  accuracy  of  imitation  of  natural  objects,  and  in  expressing  the  perfection 
>f  human,  and  particularly  female  beauty.  This  last  he  effected  by  selecting  the  finest 
nodels  he  could  find  for  each  separate  p^.  His  most  famous  pictures  were  ''Zeus 
enthroned,  with  the  Gods  standing  round;"  *'  Helen,"  "  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
he  Serpents;"  ''The  Female  Hippocentaur."  By  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  attained  to 
^reat  riches  and  fame,  and,  like  hia  rival  Parrhaaus^  was  exceedingly  conscious  of  his 
)re-eminence.  He  repeatedly  presented  rather  than  sold  pictures  to  cities  that  were 
inxious  to  possess  them,  because  he  thought  no  money-price  could  pay  for  them.  Greece 
VHS  plundered  of  many  of  his  masterpieces  by  her  Roman  conquerors;  and  one  of  the 
loblest,  the  "Hippocentaur,"  was  lost  on  the  passage  to  Rome.  Designs  on  vases, 
Hvcophagi,  andpther  works  of  antiquity  exist  aaorned  witii  representations  of  the  same 
ubjects  as  Zeuxis  painted,  and  probably  were  imitated  from  his  productions. 

ZETST,  a  large  village  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Utrecht,  is  surrounded  by 
)eautiful  well-wooded  estates  and  country-seats,  the  summer  residences  of  many  of  the 
irst  families  of  Amsterdam.  The  industries  are  making  soap,  candles,  and  vinegar, 
)rass  and  zinc  founding,  etc.  On  a  rising  ground,  and  surroimded  by  fine  old  trees, 
tands  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  built  in  1180.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
hurch.  In  1746  a  society  of  Moravian  brethren  settled  at  Zeyst,  where  they  have  built 
,  separate  quarter,  consisting  of  public  and  private  buUdings,  erected  aJong  the  sides 
)f  two  large  grassy  squares,  called  the  Easter  plain  and  the  Wester.  Besides  me  church, 
here  is  an  excellent  day  and  boarding-school,  which  is  resorted  to  by  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  various  Protestant  communions.  The  unmarried  members  live,  the  males 
a  the  brothers'  house,  the  females  in  the  sisters'  house.  Another  building  is  set  apart 
or  widows.  There  are  also  family  residences,  work-shops,  and  warehouses.  In  1870 
he  pop.  of  Zeyst  numbered  5,440;  in  1875,  5,547. 

ZHITOMEE.    See  Jftomib.  ante.  j\gme6  by  C^OOQ  Ic 
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ZIEM,  Felk,  b.  France,  1823;  studied  paintiDg  in  Paris  and  in  Italy.  His  pictures 
of  subjects  taken  from  Venice,  Constantinople,  and  the  east  are  much  admired. 
Among  them  ''The  Grand  Canal  of  Venice'^  and  '*Yiew  of  the  Bosporus"  deserre 
mention. 

ZIE'EIKZEE,  an  old  and  important  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zeeland,  is 
situated  in  the  8.e.  of  the  island  of  Schouwen.  It  was  fortified  before  the  beeinningof 
the  lithe,  and  owed  its  rise  and  prosperity  to  the  shipping-trade  and  fishme.  The 
walls  have  been  leveled,  planted  with  trees,  and  formed  into  shady  walks.  Zierikzee 
has  two  havens,  the  old  and  the  new,  two  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  a  Lutheran,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a  small  dissenting  church,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  There  are  a 
grammar-school,  school  of  desini,  and  other  excellent  public  schools  maintained  by  the 
town.  The  principal  means  of  living  are  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  shipping,  ship- 
building, fishing,  weaving  calicoes,  beer-brewing,  during  madder,  sawing  wood,  grind- 
ing com,  etc. 

Zierikzee  suffered  severely  in  the  contests  between  Flanders  and  Holland  for  the  pos- 
session of  Zeeland.  In  1808  the  Flemings  besieged  it  with  a  large  army,  but  were  com- 
pelled, l^  count  William  of  Holland,  to  retire,  Aug.  10,  1801  Li  the  long  war  of 
independence,  after  an  obstinate  defense,  the  Spaniards  took  Zierikzee,  July  2, 1576. 
Pop.  '70,  7,834;  75,  8,048. 

ZIETHEN.  Hans  Ebkbt  Karl, Count,  1770-1848;  b.  Prussia;  became  a  soldier,  and  in 
the  wars  with  Napoleon  L,  1818-16,  showed  great  abilitv  as  a  general.  He  commanded  a 
coros  at  Waterloo  and  checked  Key's  advance.  He  at terwara  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Sedan  army  of  occupation.  For  his  services  he  was  made  a  count  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  Suesia. 

ZIGZAG,  in  military  science,  a  trench  of  approach  against  a  fortress;  so  constructed 
that  the  line  of  trench  may  not  be  enfiladed  by  the  defenders.    See  Sibgs. 

ZIGZAG,  a  decoration  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  It  consists 
of  one  or  more  moldinn  running  in  zi^pag  lines,  and  is  used  with  great  effect.  The 
zigzaes  are  employed  In  great  profusion,  and  are  sometimes  undercut  so  as  to  be 
detadaed  from  the  moldings. 

ZTLLBH,  ancient  Zela,  a  t.  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  Sivas,  about  80 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Tokat.  It  is  built  on  a  height,  with  a  small  flat  conical  hill  in  the  center 
qt  the  town,  which  is  evidently  the  mound  or  road,  of  which  another  portion  is  still 
aeen  at  Thyana,  the  construction  of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Scarcely  any 
remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  here;  an  ugly  fortress  of  the  middle  ages  having 
usurped  the  place  of  its  beautiful  temple.  This  was  the  field  of  Julius  Csesar's  battle 
with  Pharnace^,  of  which  he  wrote  '' Yeui,  vidi,  vicL"  There  are  several  large  khans, 
and  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons.  Its  annual  fair,  of  16  or  20  days,  from  the  middle 
of  November,  is  often  frequented  by  40,000  or  60,000  persons  from  the  commercial 
towns  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  There  are  about  2,000  houses,  the  popuhition  being  almost 
entirely  Turkish. 

ZILLSBTHAL,  one  of  the  principal  valleys  of  the  IHnrol,  traversed  by  the  Ziller,  is 
about  bo  TXL  long.  Toward  the  s.  and  s.w.,  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  glaciers;  but  toward 
the  n.,  where  it  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  Amo^  the 
eight  secondaxy  valleys  are  the  Duxerthal — ^famous  for  its  precipitous  jrlaciers,  1200  feet 
high— and  the'Zemthal,  both  remarkable  for  several  great  waterfalls.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Zillerthal,  who  number  about  15,000,  are  celebrated  even  in  the  Tyrol  for  their  hand- 
some, well-built  figures;  and  their  fine  Alpine  songs  are  well-known  and  appreciated  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  Zillerthal  is  derived  from  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
About  6,000  head  of  cattle  are  exported  yearly;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  valley  is  not 
able  to  support  its  numerous  population.  Many  of  the  men  hire  themselves  out  as 
servants  for  die  summer,  while  others  go  about  as  peddlers,  selling  essences  of  herbs 
and  eloves,  of  which  10,000  pair  are  made  yearly.  The  principal  towns  are  Zell  and 
Mairhofen.  For  some  y^rs,  the  valley  has  been  much  visited  oy  artists,  chiefly  from 
Munich. 

In  recent  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Zillerthal  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  a 
part  of  them  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ana  emigrating.  For  a  considerable 
time,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  were  on  friendly  teims  with 
tha  Protestant  church,  although  still  attenaing  the  Roman  Catholic  service;  but  when, 
in  1826,  the  Catholic  clergy  began  to  enforce  auricular  confession  with  greater  strict- 
ness, a  number  of  them  thought  seriously  of  going  over  to  the  Protestant  church.  Ere 
long,  they  not  only  objected  to  the  confessional,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  saints,  abso- 
lutions, masses  for  the  soul,  purgatory,  etc.  In  1880,  thev  began  to  leave  the  church; 
and  by  1882,  the  number  of  dissenters  had  amounted  to  240.  The  emperor  Francis,  to 
whom,  on  his  visit  to  Innsbrtlck  in  1882,  they  addressed  a  petition  regarding  their 
religion,  promised  them  toleration;  but  after  considerable  delay,  they  were  tola  (1884) 
that  they  must  either  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  remove  to  Transylvania,  where 
there  were  Protestant  congregations.  As  the  Zillerthalers  could  not  agree  to  this,  they 
formed  the  resolution,  as  the  Protestants  of  Salzburg  had  once  done,  of  seeking  a  refuge 
in  Prussia.    This  was  granted;  and  the  Zillerthalers,  who  had  been  allowed  by  the 
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Austrian  govemment  to  sell  their  property,  set  out  Aug.,  1887,  for  Prussia.  In  all,  890 
men,  women,  and  children  arrived,  Oct.  2,  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  Silesia,  where  they 
Vere  to  stay  until  the  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  Ermannsdorf  were  completed. 
The  king  gave  them  22,500  thalers  (£8,375)  on  their  settlement,  and  (1889)  made  them  a 
further  grant  of  12,500  thalers  (£1,875)  for  a  church  and  school.  The  colony  received 
the  name  of  Zillerthal,  and  in  1871  numbered  over  400  inhabitants. — See  Geschtehte  der 
ZUlerthcUer  Proiestanten  (Nuremb.  1888);  Rheinwald;  Die  EtMngplmhgeHnnten  in  ZiUer- 
thai  (4  Aufl.,  Berl.  1888). 

ZnCB,  a  dipterous  insect,  exceedingly  destructive  to  cattle  in  Abyssinia,  as  the 
tsetse  (q.v.)  is  in  more  southern  parts  of  Africa.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
family,  but  this  has  not  yet  been,  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  zebvb  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (Is.  viL  18^.  Bruce  describes  it  as  very  little  larger  than  a  bee,  but 
thicker  in  proportion;  thewiufes  broader,  and  without  color  or  spot;  the  head  large; 
the  upper  lip  snarp,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong  pointed  hair,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long;  the  lower  lip  with  two  similar  bristles.  The  flight  of  the  insect  resembles  that  of 
the  gadfly,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  buzzing.  The  zimb  is  found  only  where  the 
soil  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam;  but  all  the  mhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  alons  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  southward  beyond  cape  Guardaf  ui,  are  compelled  to 
remove  their  cattle  in  the  rainy  season  to  the  nearest  sands,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
destruction  by  this  pest,  as  well  as  those  of  more  inland  districts  from  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile.  ''As  soon  as 
this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,"  Bruce  says,  "all  the  cattle  forsake 
their  food  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright, 
and  hunger."  The  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  zimb,  as  well  as  the  ox;  but  the  eleflbant  and  rhinoceros  protect  themselves  by 
rolling  in  mud,  which,  when  dry,  coats  them  as  a  kind  of  armor. 

ZIHKEBMAK,  Johann  Gbobg,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Brugg,  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Bern,  in  which  his  father  was  a  senator,  was  b.  Dec.  8,  1728.  He  was  educated  at 
home  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward  at  Bern,  preparatory  to  his  going  to  the  uni- 
versity of  GOttingen  to  studv  medicine.  This  he  dia  in  the  year  1747.  By  his  country- 
man, the  celebrated  Haller.  he  was  kindly  welcomed;  he  became  an  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  his  valuable  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  these  he 
displayed  the  utmost  ardor,  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  medicine,  but  aiming  at  a 
large  and  liberal  cultiure.  In  his  specialty,  so  great  was  the  proficiency  attained  that 
on  his  taking  his  decree  of  doctor,  in  1751,  he  published  a  work  entitled  IHsaertatio 
Phygioloffiea  ae  IrritaoUitate,  which  not  only  at  the  time  attracted  attention  by  its 
originality  of  view,  but  even  now  is  held  to  hd  not  without  value.  In  1752  he  began  to 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Bern  with  every  prospect  of  success;  but  shortly  after,  the 
post  of  public  phjrsician  falling  vacant  in  Brugg,  his  native  place,  he  was  induced  to 
transfer  himself  thither.  About  this  time  he  was  married  to  a  relation  of  his  friend  and 
preceptor,  Haller.  Despite  the  extensive  practice  he  speedily  acquired,  with  such  a  repu- 
tation for  skill  as  brought  patients  from  a  great  distance  to  consult  him,  he  continuea  to 
cultivate  other  pursuits;  and  in  1756  he  published  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse, 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  sketch  of  his  treatise  On  SoMude,  which  afterward 
became  s0  famous.  In  1758  appeared  his  work  on  NoUotmL  Pride,  an  ingenious  and  able 
dissertation,  which  inmiediately  became  popular  and  carried  the  name  of  the  writer,  by 
translation,  into  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  That  he  did  not,  however,  neglect 
his  special  department  of  study  was  proved  in  1768  by  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate 
work  on  experience  in  medicine  ( Von  der  Erfahrung  in  der  Arzeneikunst ;  Ziurich,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Of  this  the  great  value  was  instantly  recognized,  and  it  still  continues  to  enjoy 
some  portion  of  its  first  reputation.  Zimmerman  was  now  a  man  of  European  note; 
and  amone[  other  advantageous  offers  made  to  him  was  that  of  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  Britain  at  Hanover,  with  the  title  of  aulic  councilor  attached  to  it.  This  he 
accepted;  and  to  Hanover  he  accordingly  went  in  1768.  His  repute  as  a  physician  con- 
tinued here  to  increase,  and  from  all  quarters  came  flocks  of  people  to  have  the  benefit 
3f  his  advice.  In  1770  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and  this  distress  was  com- 
plicated by  an  attack  of  an  internal  malady,  which  soon  after  obliged  him  to  go  to  Berlin 
to  undergo  a  perilous  operation.  This  was  successfully  performed,  but  did  not  preclude 
1  return  of  the  complaint  some  time  after.  His  only  aauighter  now  died;  and  a  son  who 
survived  sunk  under  the  influence  of  disease  into  something  like  entire  idiocy.  Zimmer- 
man, who  had  almost  from  his  vexy  boyhood  had  to  struggle  against  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  became  now,  as  it  almost  seemed,  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  hypochondriac. 
B^rom  this  deplorable  state  he  was  rescued  for  a  time  by  a  second  marriage,  into  which  his 
friends  persuaded  him;-  and  as  fruit  of  his  revived  interest  in  life  he  save  to  the  world,  in 
L784,  his  celebrated  work  On  Solitude  (Ueber  die  Einsamkeit;  Leipsic,  4  vols.  8vo),  a 
)ook  which  speedilv  became  a  popular  favorite  throughout  Europe.  In  1786  he  was 
nvited  by  Frederick  the  great,  then  in  bis  last  illness,  to  attend  him  at  Potedam.  On 
^oin^  thither,  he  found  that  the  case  of  the  king  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art.  He 
emamed,  however,  for  some  time;  and  as  the  result  of  his  soloum,  he  published  in 
788  and  1790  two  works  on  Frederick  the  great,  the  manifold  indiscretions  contained 
n  which  involved  him  in  much  painful  and  acrimonious  controverajf^^'    ^  '  '  ' 
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much  in  the  bookfl  not  easily  to  be  defended*  everything  seems  to  show  that  they  urere 
merely  the  first  indicatiouB  of  a  return  of  his  constitutioual  malady  in  an  afgiuvated 
aud,  as  it  proved,  a  finally  intractable  and  hopeless  form.  Hifl  mdancholy  hallucina- 
tions continued  to  grow  upon  him,  till  he  was  at  length  little  better  than  a  mere  maniac; 
and  on  Oct.  7, 1795.  ho  died  at  Hanover.  During  these  la^t  sad  years  he  had  continued  at 
iaiervals  to  write  aud  publish ;  but  in  everything  thuH  produced  there  was  evident  the 
wreck  of  his  once  brilliant  faculties.  As  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  general 
accomplishment,  and  a  writer  of  singular  power  and  felicity,  Zimmerman  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  his  time.  Of  Zimmerman  on  SoUiude 
every  one  must  needs  have  heard :  it  no  longer  retains  the  immense  popularity  it  once  had ; 
but  along  with  his  more  expressly  medical  treatises,  which  are  of  interest— if  not  verv 
much  now  otherwise — in  relation  to  the  history  and  development  of  his  profession,  it 
must  still  continue  for  a  time  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  writer.— See  ZimrnermanM 
Etgem  Leberube^chreibttng  (Autobiography,  Han.  1791);  Tissot,  Vir  de  Zlmmemuin  (1797): 
Wichmann,  Zimmerman's  Krankenge^chichte  (17H6);  Bodemann,  J.  G.  Z.  (1878). 

ZIMMERMANN,  Albert,  b.  Saxony,  1809;  studied  art  in  Munich,  and  in  1887  was 
made  a  professor  in  the  Milan  academv.  His  best  pictures  are  landscapes,  and  themoAt 
famous  are  ''The  Brocken  and  its  Witches,''  *'The  Finding  of  Moses,'*  and  ''Moun- 
tain View  during  a  Storm." 

ZIKC  (Zn,  eq.  32.5— new  system,  65 — sp.  gr.  6.8),  or  spelter,  as  it  is  often  called  in 
<»mmerce,  is  a  nard  bluish-white  metal,  lustrous  externally,  and  when  broken  exhibits 
a  foliaccous  crystalline  fracture.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  somewhat  brittle;  but 
when  heated  to  above  212°  it  becomes  perfectly  ductile  and  malleable,  and  may  be 
•drawn  out  into  wire  or  beaten  into  thin  plates.  At  about  400**  it  again  becomes  so 
brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  pulverized.  It  fuses  at  773^  and  at  a  white  heat  may  be 
volatilized;  and  if  the  vapor  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns  verv  brilliantly,  and  is  con- 
verted into  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  deposited  in  copious  white  flakes.  The  temperature 
of  its  boiling-point  is  estimated  by  Deville  at  1904'.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  zinc  soon 
loses  its  metallic  luster  and  assumes  •a  gray  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its  surface 
becoming  oxidized,  while  the  metal  beneath  is  thus  protected  from  further  change — a 

Property  which  renders  this  metal  especially  useful  for  many  economical  purpo0e& 
t  has  no  action  on  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  if  a  mineral  acid  be  present  it 
readily  decomposes  water,  and  is  emnloyed  to  decompose  the  water  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  when  hydrogen  is  required.  Moreover,  a  hot  solution  of  potash  acts  on  zinc, 
hydrogen  being  liberated  while  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  and  dissolved  in  the  alkaline 
solution.  Zinc  precipitates  from  their  solutions  most  of  the  electro-positive  or  basylous 
metals  less  oxidizable  than  itself. 

This  metal  is  never  found  in  the  native  state;  the  chief  ores  from  which  it  iss 
extracted  are  noticed  below. 

The  commercial  zinc  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  extraction  usually  con- 
taths  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  iron,  and  carbon,  with  occasional  traces  of  arsenic  and 
copper.  In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  chemically  pure  state,  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen is  passed  through  a  slightly  acidulatea  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  after  the 
removal  of  any  precipitate  thiekt  may  be  found,  the  solution  is  boiled  so  as  to  expel  the 
gas.  after  which  the  zinc  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  is  converted  by  ignition  into  oxide  of  zinc,  which  must 
be  distilled  in  a  porcelain  retort  with  the  purest  available  form  of  carbon,  as,  for  example, 
charcoal  prepared  from  loaf-susar. 

Zinc  is  commonly  regarded  as  forming  only  one  compound  with  oxysen — namely, 
the  protoxide  of  zinc  (ZnO).  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  film  which  is  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  metallic  zinc  by  exposure  is  a  sub-oxide.  Protoxide  of  zinc  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  the  ah:,  the  white  oxide  thus  obtuned  being  formeriy 
known  as  lana  phUosophiea,  from  its  woolly  appearance;  while  it  was  known  wfioret 
zincif  ox  flowers  ofeinc,  in  pharmacy.  The  process  of  manufacturing  this  oxide,  when 
it  is  required  as  a  pigment,  consists,  as  prof.  Miller  remarks,  "  in  distilling  zinc  from  clay 
retorts  into  chambers  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  maintained.  The  volatilized 
metal  bums  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  ib  exposed  under  these  circumstances; 
and  the  oxide  is  deposited  in  a  series  of  condensing  chambers." — Inorganie  Chemktrw, 
dd  ed.  p.  545.  The  pigment  thus  obtained  is  known  sstine  tehiU.  The  impure  oxide 
of  zinc,  commonly  ^own  as  tutty,  is  obtained  from  the  flues  of  furnaces  in  which  brass 
is  melted.  A  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  (Zn,HO)  is  precipitated  in  a  white  gelatinous  mass 
from  the  solution  of  Uie  salts  of  zinc  by  the  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  but  redissolves 
in  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  capable  of  beiing 
reduced  by  charcoal,  but  not  by  hydrogen.  The  most  important  salts  formed  by  oxide 
of  zinc  are  the  sulphate  and  carbonate.  Sulphate  ofeinc,  or  white  vitriol  {ZxkO,&0%  4-  7Aq), 
occurs  in  large  transparent,  glistening,  four-sided  prismatic  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
Epsom  salts.  At  a  temperature  a  little  below  212%  the  crystals  lose  six  equivalents 
of  thehr  water  of  crystallization,  at  a  somewhat  greater  heat,  they  lose  their  last 
equivalent,  and  pre^ously  to  losing  their  water  of  crystallization,  they  fuse  in 
it  This  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  requiring  2^  parts  of  the  latter  for  its 
solution  at  60"*      It  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity   as  a  residue  in  the  process 
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of  obtAining  hydrogen  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc;  and  it  is  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  by  roaeting  and  lixiviating  zinc-blende  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  which, 
when  healed  in  the  presence  of  air,  is  oxidized  into  the  sulphate.  Carbonate  of  zinc 
(ZnO,COa)  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  zinc-ores — viz.,  the  common  or 
rhomboidal  variety  of  calamtn>e,  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  property  which  this 
substance  possesses  of  adhering  after  fusion  in  the  form  of  reeds  to  the  base  of  the 
furnace.  Carbonate  of  zinc  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a  s^t  of  oxide 
of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  required  salt  falls  as  a  white  precipitate;  this 
is,  however,  not  simple  neutral  carbonate,  but  a  basic  carbonate,  having  the  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  2(ZnO,COa),  3(ZnO,HO).  Of  the  haloid  salts,  the  chloride  of 
zinc  (ZnCl),  formerly  known  as  butter  of  zinc,  is  the  only  one  requiring  notice.  This  salt 
is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  form  by  burning  zinc  in  chlorine  gas,  and  in  the  hydrated 
state  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  chloride  of 
zinc  being  thus  formed,  while  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  ^eous  form.  In  the  anhydrous 
state,  it  forms  a  whitish-gray,  semi-transparent  mass,  which  fuses  readily,  and  sublimes 
at  a  hip;h  temperature.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  deliquesces,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  m  all  proportions.  The  watery  solution  has  a  burning  and  nauseous  taste,  and  in  a 
concentrated  state  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.  It  may  be  crystallized  with  1  equivalent 
of  water  from  its  aqueous  solution;  and  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  "forms  double  salts 
with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium;  and  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  double  chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonium  (H4NCI  +  ZnCl)  is  much  used  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  film  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of  metals,  such  as  zinc,  iron,  or 
copper,  which  are  to  be  united  by  the  operation  of  soldering." — ^Miller's  Inorganic  Chen^ 
istrp,  8ded.  p.  546.  With  sulphur,  zinc  forms  only  one  combmation — viz.,  sulp?udeofzinc, 
or  blende  (ZnS),  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  zinc  minerals.  Blende,  when 
pure,  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  but  it  is  commonly  blackish  from  admixture  with  sul- 
phide of  iron.  It  usually  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedra,  or  allied  forms, 
but  sometimes  is  found  in  the  massive  state.  Sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  arti- 
ficially as  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  yellow,  by  the  addition  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc-salt.  Zinc  forms  several  important  alloys, 
among  which  brass  (consisting  of  2  parts  of  copper  to  1  of  zinc)  and  German  silver  (q.v.) 
may  be  speciaUy  noticed.  Prof.  Miller  sums  up  the  characters  of  the  salts  of  zinc  as 
follows:  "The  salts  of  zinc  are  colorless;  their  solutions  have  an  astringent,  metallic 
taste,  and  act  rapidly  as  emetics.  They  are  distinguished  by  giving  no  precipitate  in 
sicid  solutions  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  but  they  yield  a  w^hite  hydratea  sulphide  of 
sine  with  sulphide  of  ammonium." 

Manufacture. — That  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  brass— an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc— is  proved  by  the  analysis  of  some  of  their  coins  struck  soon 
a^ter  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Tet  zinc  itself  was  not  known  in  Europe 
is  a  distinct  metal  until  Paracelsus  described  its  distinctive  properties  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Probably  the  Roman  brass  was  produced  by  smelting  ores  containing  both  zinc 
ind  copper,  some  of  which  are  at  the  present  day  smelted  m  Sweden.  Zinc,  however, 
was  brought  from  the  east  by  the  Portuguese  long  before  it  became  an  article  of  com- 
[nerce  in  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  and  made  into  articles  of  use 
md  ornament  both  in  India  and  China  from  an  early  period. 

There  are  several  ores  of  zinc,  but  only  two  of  much  importance — ^viz.,  blende  and 
calamine.  Bleade,  black-jack,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  contains,  when  pure,  about  67  per 
:ent  of  zinc,  but,  like  most  ores,  it  is  rarely  found  pure.  The  usual  composition  of 
Bnglish  blende  is  zinc  61,  iron  4,  and  sulphur  88.  It  occurs  in  all  the  older  geological 
formations,  and  is  often  associated  with  the  ores  of  copper  and  tin,  but  most  frequently 
ivith  lead  ore — occurring,  of  course,  like  these  in  veins.  Blende  crystallizes  In  the  form 
>f  the  rhomboidal  dode^edron.  The  crystals  have  considerable  brilliancy,  but  their 
uster  is  waxy  rather  than  metallic.  In  this  country  it  is  usually  of  a  dark  color,  from 
he  sulphuret  of  iron  which  it  contains — whence  the  miners'  name  of  biack-jaek.  Some- 
imes  it  is  sufficiently  argentiferous  to  allow  of  the  profitable  extraction  of  the  silver. 
blende  is  found  in  Wales,  isle  of  Man,  Cornwall,  ana  Derbyshire.  It  is  also  found  hi  a 
^ood  many  localities  on  the  continent — Sweden,  in  particular,  being  rich  in  this  ore. 

Calamme,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  contains,  when  pure,  52  per  cent  of  zinc,  but  it 
raries  much  in  the  proportion  of  metal  which  it  contains  on  account  of  impurities.  Its 
>riniitive  crystalline  form  is  the  rhombohedron,  but  calamine  as  well  as  blende  occurs 
Qore  frequently  massive  than  in  crystals.  It  is  usually  either  of  a  dull  yellow  or 
eddish-brown  color.  Like  some  other  useful  substances,  calamine  was  formerly 
xported  from  England  as  ballast,  through  ignorance  of  its  value.  It  was  at  one  time 
aised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  but  it  is 
hiefly  the  last  county  which  produces  it  now.  Belgium,  Silesia,  and  Carinthia  are  well- 
:nown  continental  localities;  and,  quite  recently,  most  extensive  deposits  of  it  have  been 
iscovered  on  the  n.  coast  of  Spain,  which  are  estimated  to  last  for  ages. 

Red  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  m  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  smelted.     This  is  an  oxide 
f  zinc  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese,  which  gives  it  its  red  color, 
•ilicate  of  zine,  or  electric  calamine,  is  another  rare  ore,  generally  associated  when 
c>und  with  calamine.    It  Is  said  to  be  smelted  in  the  United  States,  and  to  yield  veiy  | 
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There  are  several  distinct  processes  for  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  tSres,  and 
of  these  the  English,  the  Belgian,  and  tlie  Silesian  are  the  most  important,  The 
English  process  is  as  follows:  The  zinc  ore  (blende  or  calamine)  is  crushed  between 
rollers  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  and  then  roasted  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional 
stirring,  in  a  calcining  furnace.  The  furnace  in  which  the  roasted  ore  is  reduced 
Tei7  much  resembles  a  glass-furnace.  It  is  either  circular  or  octagonal  in  form,  and 
usually  contains  six  pots  or  crucibles,  made  of  Stourbride  fire-clay,  about  3  ft.  high 
by  Zi  ft.  in  their  widest  diameter.  In  the  bottom  of  each  pot  there  is  an  opening, 
from  which  a  sheet-iron  tube,  in  two  pieces,  descends  about  8  ft,  and  under 
its  open  end  there  is  a  sheet-iron  vessel  to  receive  the  condensed  zinc.  Zinc 
being  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  is  smelted  by  distillation,  and  in  the  English 
process  it  is  called  distillation  per  deteenmm.  An  entire  charge— that  is,  a  chai^  for 
the  whole  six  pots— consists  of  one  ton  of  calcined  ore  mixed  with  a  proper  quanuty  of 
ground  coke.  When  the  pota  are  charged,  their  covers  are  fixed  and  luted  on,  the 
conical  portion  of  the  descending  pipe  being  previously  securely  fixed  and  lined  with 
lire-clay.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  plumed  with  wood,  which  becomes 
converted  into  charcoal  by  the  heat,  and  is  then  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  zinc 
vapor  to  pass  down,  while  at  the  same  time  it  stops  the  descent  of  the  coke  or  ore.  The 
heat  of  the  furnace  is  gradually  raised,  and  soon  produces  vapor  of  zinc  in  the  pots, 
which  condenses  as  it  descends  the  pipes,  and  drops  into  trays  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  pipe.  Sometimes  a  tube  becomes  stopped  by  a  lump  of  zinc,  and  when  tliis  hap- 
pens, the  furnace-man  melts  it  with  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron.  It  takes  nearly  three  days  to 
work  off  the  above  charge,  which  yields  about  8  cwts.  of  zinc,  and  requires  about  25 
tons  of  coal  for  its  distillation.  It  is  necessarv  to  watch  the  pots  with  great  care  while 
the  process  is  going  on,  as  any  leakage  usually  causes  much  loss  of  zmc  The  rough 
mtic,  as  it  is  called,  is  removed  from  the  pans,  where  it  accumulates  in  lumps,  and 
melted  in  cast-iron  pots.  It  is  then  well  stirred  and  skimmed,  and  finallv  cast  into  ingots 
or  cakes  of  the  ordinary  commercial  size^the  skimmings  being  worked  over  again  with 
a  new  charge  of  ore. 

The  Belgian  furnace  differs  greatly  In  its  construction  from  the  English.    It  consists 
of  from  60  to  80  small  fire-clay  retorts,  each  about  8  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  8  in.  in  diameter, 
and  set  in  a  series  of  rectangular  compartments,  filling  up  an  arched  chamber.    There 
is  a  clay  nozzle  or  condenser  attached  to  the  front  of  each  retort,  and  on  the  end  of  this    '-. 
nozzle  there  is  a  sheet-iron  receiver  for  the  condensed  zuic,  with  a  pit  to  collect  the 
residue  from  the  retorts.    The  retorts  are  charged  with  ground  and  roasted  calamine, 
mixed  with  small  coal  free  from  sulphur.    As  the  upper  retorts  receive  less  heat  than    I 
the  lower  ones,  they  ave  not  so  heavily  charged,  and  they  are,  moreover,  supplied  with   i 
less  pure  ores.     At  the  end  of  every  six  hours  the  receivers  are  emptied  of  their  melted 
zinc.    In  this  process,  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  smelted  in  24  hours,  and  the  yield  from  it  is 
about  40  per  cent  of  ^metallic  zinc. 

In  the  Silesian  furnace,  fire-clay  retorts,  about  4  ft.  long  by  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
are  arranged  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  and  placed  horizontally  on  a  flat  furnace  bed, 
with  a  fire-place  on  a  lower  level  running  along  between  the  backs  of  the  retorts.  A 
condensing  apparatus  comes  away  with  a  curve  from  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  each 
retort,  and  descends  some  2  ft.  below  it.  From  this,  the  zinc,  on  condensing,  drops  on 
the  CTound,  or  into  a  tray  placed  to  receive  it. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these  three  processes  of  smelting  zinc,  no 
very  decided  opinion  appears  to  be  yet  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
judging.  The  Belgian  process  consumes  the  least  fuel,  but  requires  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor;  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  is  worked  with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  but 
requires  the  most  fuel;  while  the  Silesian  holds  a  sort  of  middle  position  between  those 
extremes.  Each,  however,  has  minor  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  the  others 
have  not    All  three  processes  are  in  use  in  England. 

Zinc,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  comparatively  brittle  metal;  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  discovered  that,  if  heated  to  between  dOO""  and 
800^  Fahr.,  its  malleability  and  ductility  were  so  increased  that  it  could  be  rolled  with 
facility  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  intonne  wire.  Since  this  was  known,  the  uAes  of  the 
metal,  which  formerly  was  only  employed  along  with  copper  to  make  brass,  have 
become  greatly  extenaed.  In  sheets,  it  is  used  for  roofing,  baths,  water-tanks,  snouting, 
and  the  like;  also  for  covering  ships'  bottoms  instead  of  copper.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity is  consumed  for  name-plates,  for  engraving  upon,  and  tor  galvanic  batteries.  Per- 
forated sheets  with  various  ornamental  patterns  are  manufactured  for  screens,  blinds, 
light  fences,  and  similar  objects.  As  a  material  for  casting  artistic  works,  zinc  pos- 
sesses the  desirable  properties  of  liaving  a  low  melting-point,  and  of  taking  a  sharp 
impression  from  the  mold,  so  as  to  require  but  little  labor  from  the  chaser;  it  has  also 
considerable  hardness.  It  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  favonte  material  on  the  con- 
tinent for  making  casts  of  statues,  statuettes,  and  different  kinds  of  ornaments. 

Of  late  years,  zinc  has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  the  coating  of  sheet-iron 
for  roofing  and  other  purposes,  and  also  for  coating  various  kinds  of  iron  wire,  especially 
telegraphic  wire.    See  Galvanized  Ibon. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  when  zinc  is  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  its  surface 
becomes  coated  with  a  thin  compact  film  of  oxide  or  rust,  which  protects  the  metal 
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►eneath  from  further  oxidation,  whereas  the  rust  of  iron  appears  rather  to  penetrate  the 
K)dy  of  the  metal  with  greater  ease  when  it  has  once  begun.  Hence  the  value  of  zinc 
a  a  material  for  roofing,  and  also  for  protecting  the  surface  of  iron  roofs. 

The  average  annual  produce  of  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  several 
ears  past,  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  at  15,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  about  4,000 
ons  of  zinc,  of  the  value  of  from  £80,000  to  £100,000,  according  to  the  market  price  of 
tie  metal,  which  has  varied  considerably.  Our  imports,  in  like  manner,  have  amounted 
0  al)out  15,000  tons  annually  of  metallic  zinc,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  Prus- 
ia,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  now  employed  to  a  larse  extent  as  a  white  pigment.  It  is  of  a  purer 
olor  than  white  lead,  does  not  tarnish  and  blacken  like  it  with  sulphureted  hjrdrogen, 
nd  is  much  healthier  for  operative  painters,  but  unfortunately  it  is  deficient  in  body, 
t  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  pottery  colors.  An  impure  sulphate  of  zinc,  known 
s  white  vitriol,  is  also  employed  in»variou8  arts. 

Medical  Uses. — In  its  purely  metallic  state,  zinc  produces  no  effect  upon  the  animal 
conomy,  but  several  of  its  compounds  are  very  active  medicines.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
enience,  we  shs^U  consider  these  compounds  alphabetically,  beginning  with  acetate  of 
ine,  a  salt  not  considered  in  the  article  on  the  chemistry  of  this  metal.  It  is  obtained 
ly  dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  carbonate  of  zinc  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  dis- 
llled  water,  filtering  the  liquid  while  still  hot,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  In  this 
rocess,  tlie  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  zinc  is  displaced  by  the  acetic  acid, 
nd  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  salt  is  obtained  in  thin,  translucent,  and  colorless 
rystalline  plates  of  a  pearly  luster,  with  a  sharp  unpleasant  taste,  soluble  in  water, 
rom  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  pure  white,  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  evolves 
cetic  acid  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  contain  three  equiva- 
3uts  of  water,  and  their  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula,  ZnO,C4HiOi+3Aq. 
Lcetate  of  zinc  is  not  much  employed  internally,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
ble  local  astringents,  and  is  especially  useful  (in  Uie  form  of  solution  of  from  3  to  5 
Tains  in  an  ounce  of  water)  in  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases  attended  with  much 
jscharge,  such  as  eczema,  impetigo,  etc.,  when  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms 
ave  subsided;  and  it  forms  a  useful  astringent  in  the  milder  form  of  opnthalmia. 
t  was  the  active  ingredient  in  sir  Astley  Cooper's  celebrated  iniection  for  gonor- 
licea  in  Uie  third  week—six  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  mixed  with  four  fluid  ounces 
)f  dilute  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  when  sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and 
cetate  of  zinc  is  held  in  solution.  When  employed  as  an  ointment  in  skin  diseases, 
rom  4  to  10  grains  finely  powdered  may  be  rubbed  up  with  cold  cream  or  simple 
dntment.  Carbonate  of  Zinc  is  obtained  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  by  the  decom- 
K)sition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution  and  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  carbonate 
>f  zinc  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
oluble  witn  effervescence  and  without  residue  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  prepara- 
ion  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  native  calamine,  which  formerly  had  a  high 
eputation,  but  was  so  frequently  adulterated  as  to  render  an  offlcinal  salt  of  known 
omposition  very  desirable.  Either  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment,  it  forms  an 
xcellent  astringent  application  for  the  treatment  of  intertrigo  (or  chafing  of  the  skln)i 
xcoriations,  and  chronic  skin  diseases  attended  with  much  discharge.  Tumer*s  cerate, 
Ithough  not  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  is  in  general  use  as  a  drying  and  healing  ointment, 
nd  is  one  of  the  most  popular  remedies  for  superficial  bums  and  sores.  It  is  made  by 
aking  prepared  calamine  (or  carbonate  of  zinc^  and  wax,  7i  ounces  of  each,  and  olive 
•il  1  pint.  Melt  the  wax,  and  mix  the  oil  with  it,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
rhen  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  constantly  till  they  cool. 
7hloride  of  2inc,  in  the  form  of  colorless  opaque  rods,  obtained  by  pouring  the  concen- 
rated  solution  into  proper  molds,  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  powerful  caustic  in  cases  of 
ancer,  fungous  growths,  etc.  In  toothache  caused  by  caries,  a  minute  portion  of 
hloride  of  zinc  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
larts,  affords  almost  immediate  relief.  In  consequence  of  its  powerfully  destructive 
properties,  it  should  never  be  applied  except  by  the  surgeon.  The  solution  of  this  salt, 
ommonly  known  as  Burnetts  disinfectant  fluia,  is  of  much  use  in  the  sick-room  or  hospi- 
al  ward  as  a  deodorizing  a^ent;  as,  however,  it  possesses  strong  caustic  properties,  great 
are  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  administered  internally  in  mistake  for  some  other  medi- 
ine.  Few  years  pass  without  several  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  being  recorded.  0.nde  of 
inc  is  characterized  in  the  pharmacopoeia  as  "a  soft,  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
>owder,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  heated,  and  forming  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
.  solution  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  hydrosulphide  of  ammonia."  It  is 
mployed  internally  with  much  success  as  a  tonic  in  chorea  and  epilepsy,  in  which  it 
Qust  be  given  for  a  considerable  period,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses  till  a  scruple 
3  taken  daily.  In  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  combined  with  extract  of  henbane,  it 
orms  an  admirable  night-pill  to  check  the  perspiration  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
employed  externally,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment  it  forms  a  good 
.stringent  in  cases  of  excoriation,  sore  nipples,  intertrigo,  slight  ulcerations,  etc.  The 
tfilcinal  ointment  containing  80  grains  to  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment  is  too  strong  for 
irdinary  cases,  and  is  apt  to  ecuce  upon  the  surface:  these  defects  may,  however,  be 
emoved  by  the  additi(^n  of  glycerine.     HiUphate  of  ^•tic  is  employed  as  an  astrii^gent,  a  ^ 
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caustic,  an  emetic,  and  a  tonic.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  given  internally  in  small  doses 
(of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  made  into  a  pill  with  conserve  of  roses),  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  long-standing  leucorrhoBa;  while  it  is  used 
topically  as  a  lotion  in  old  ulcers  (from  5  to  20  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water),  as  a  coUyr- 
ium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in  the  abortive  treatment  of  gonorrhoea 
(i.e.,  when  we  wish  to  cut  short  the  disease  before  inflammatory  symptoms  appear).  As 
a  caustic,  this  salt,  in  its  anhydrous  state,  and  flnel^r  levigated,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended bv  the  late  sir  James  Simpson.  He  applied  it  in  the  form  of  powder;  of  a  pasle 
made  with  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  the 
powder;  or  of  an  ointment  consisting  of  two  drams  of  prepared  lard,  rubbed  up  witb 
an  ounce  of  the  powder.  It  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  the  Dublin  hospitals. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses  as  the  oxide  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of 
nervous  palsy,  and  in  the  exhaustion  dependent  upon  sexual  excesses.  In  large  doses, 
as  from  15  to  30  grains,  it  operates  as  a  safe  and  spesdy  emetic,  and  is  preferable  to  all 
other  emetics  in  cases  of  poisoning.  In  toxicolodcal  researches — ^as  in  Marsh's  Tut  for 
Arseiuc — great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  tne  zinc  which  is  employed  is  perfectly 
free  from  arsenic,  which  is  a  not  uncommon  impurity. 

ZIHCOGKAPHT  is  essentially  the  same  art  as  lithography  (q.v.),  zinc-plates  being  sub- 
stituted for  tliose  of  stone.  One  form  of  the  art  is  described  under  tlie  name  of  Anasta- 
tic printing  (see  Pkinteng).  A  style  of  it,  called  paneiconograplijr,  brought  forward 
by  Gillot  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing,  by  lithographic,  autographic,  or 
typographic  proof,  any  drawmg  with  crayon  or  stump,  or  any  engraving  from  wood  or 
copper,  is  thus  described:  A  plate  of  zinc  finely  polished  is  prepared,  and  if  an  original 
drawing  is  to  be  copied,  it  is  done  by  the  artist  in  lithographic  crayon  on  this  juate; 
autographic  writing  done  with  the  crayon,  lithographs,  and  fresh  proofs  of  wood  or 
copper- plate  engravings,  must  be  transferred  in  the  usual  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate;  and  while  still  w^et,  an  ink-roller  is  passed  over,  so  as  to  give  a  deeper  impression. 
Rosin  very  finely  powdered  is  then  sifted  over,  which  adheres  to  the  wet  ink,  and  be- 
comes consolidated,  so  that  the  superfluous  powder  is  easily  brushed  off  from  tlie  parts 
not  covered  with  ink.  The  plate  is  next  placed  with  its  face  upward  in  a  ^lulow 
trough  containing  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  slightly  cover  it; 
the  trough  is  then  eently  rocked,  so  as  to  mako  the  acid  flow  backward  and  forward 
over  the  plate,  and  ii  this  be  continued  for  some  time — an  hour  or  upward — all  the  parts 
of  the  plate  not  covered  with  the  ink  and  rosin  are  etched  deep  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
relief-plate  for  printing  from.  In  impressions  where  there  are  large  interspaces,  it  is 
usual  to  saw  them  out;  and  in  some  cases,  w^here  it  is  found  that  the  relief  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  high,  the  raised  parts  are  re-inked,  and  again  covered  with  the  rosin»  and  sub- 
mitted a  second  time  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  Old  engravings  may  be  transferred  by 
laying  them  to  become  damp  on  a  board  wetted  wim  acidulated  water,  and  then 
applying  the  ink-roller  to  the  face  of  the  engraving:  the  ink  only  acts  upon  the  ink- 
lines  of  the  engraving,  and  is  repelled  by  the  acid  moisture  which  has  been  imbibed  by 
the  uncovered  white  spaces.  A  slight  pressure  will  then  easily  produce  a  copy  on  the 
polished  zinc-plate,  which  is  perfected  by  the  subsequent  operations. 

ZIKGARELLI,  Nicolo,  1752-1887;  b.  Naples;  studied  music  at  the  Naples  conser 
vatory.  He  became  chapel-master  at  the  Milan  cathedral  in  1792,  and  at  St.  Peter's  in 
1804.  Dismissed  from  the  latter  post  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  produce  a  7e  Deum  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  he  was  soon  appointed  oirector  of  the  music 
school  of  San  Sebastian  at  Naples;  and  in  1816  he  became  again  chai)el-master  of  Milan 
cathedral.    He  wrote  some  40  operas  and  much  church  music. 

ZINGEL,  A^yro,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  perch  family,  remarkable  for  th^  elongated 
form  of  the  body,  and  for  having  the  mouth  situated  under  the  projecting  and  rounded 
snout,  also  for  the  roughness  of  their  scales.  The  dorsal  fins  are  widely  separated,  and 
the  ventral  fins  are  large.  Only  two  species  are  known :  of  which  one,  the  zingel  of  the 
Danube  (A.  eingeC),  inhibits  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  attains  a  length  of  15  in.,  and 
a  weight  of  two  or  three  pounds;  the  other  (A,  vulgaris)  is  found  in  the  Rhone  and  its 
tributaries,  and  also  in  more  eastern  rivers,  although  unknown  in  those  of  the  w.  of 
France,  and  is  only  6  or  7  in.  long.    Both  are  esteemed  for  the  table. 

ZIKGIBEBA'CEJE.    See  ScrrAHmEJS. 

ZINNIA,  a  ffenus  of  plants  named  after  a  German  botanist,  J.  G.  Zinn.  They 
belong  to  the  order  eomposiixB,  and  there  are  about  12  species,  indigenous  to  Mexico  and 
the  southern  portions  of  our  western  territory.  They  are  chiefly  annuals,  with  opposite, 
sessile,  entire  leaves.  There  arc  numerous  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  single  head 
of  flowers.  The  best-known  species  is  Z.  Regans,  with  its  different-tinted  flowers  (a 
variety  being  double),  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  garden  flower.  Other  species 
sometimes  cultivated  are  Z,  mulUflora,  with  red-purple  rays,  and  Z,  angu^tifoUa^  with  a 
double  variety,  Z,  Mngeana,  having  showy  orange  colored  flowers.  All  these  plants  are 
easily  raised  from  the  seeds  in  gardens  in  the  United  States. 

ZIKZEHBOBiP,  NicoLAUS  LuDWia,  Count  von,  the  founder  of  the  existing  sect  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  or  Herrnhuters,  was  b.  at  Dresden,  May  26,  1700.  His  father, 
a  Saxon  state  minister,  dying  while  Zinzendorf  was  a  child,  the  latter^was  educated  by 
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Jiis  grandmother,  a  learned  and  pious  lady,  the  baroness  von  Gersdorf.  Spencer,  the 
head  of  the  Pietists,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  house,  and  his  conversation,  and  the 
devotional  exercises  in  which  Zinzendorf  took  part,  infiuencedr  his  character  while  a 
mere  child.  In  1710  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  spent  six  years,  under  the  special  care 
of  Francke,  the  philanthropist.  Zinzendorf  founded  among  his  fellow-pupils  a  reli^ous 
society,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  '*  order  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed.'^  In 
1716  he  was  sent  by  his  relatives  to  Wittenberg,  where  Pietism  was  in  less  repute  than 
at  Halle;  but  he  adhered  to  his  early  religious  impressions.  Two  years  afterward  he 
traveled  through  Holland  and  France,  everywhere  endeavoring  to  convert  the  distin-^ 
guished  persons  whom  he  met  to  his  own  religious  views.  On  his  return  to  Dresden,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Saxon  state  council,  and  married  the  sister  of  the  count 
Heuss  'von  Ebersdorf.  But  political  life  was  little  to  his  mind,  and  he  returned  to  his- 
country-seat  in  upper  Lusatia.  WhUe  residing  there,  he  accidentally  met  a  wandering 
carpenter,  named  Christian  David,  a  member  of  the  old  sect  of  Moravian  brethren,  of 
whom  some  still  remained  in  Moravia,  professing  the  doctrines  taught  by  John  Huss. 
David  described  the  persecutions  to  which  the  sect  were  exposed;  and  Zinzendorf 
invited  him  and  his  friends  to  settle  on  his  estate.  They  accepted  the  proposal,  axtd  the 
colony  received  the  name  of  "  Hermhut "  Zinzendorf  acted  with  great  liberality  to  the 
settlers,  and  their  success  attracted  much  attention.  In  1734  Zinzendorf  went  under  a 
feigned  name  to  Stralsund  to  pass  an  examination  in  theology,  and  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  1786  he  was  banished  from  Saxony,  on  a  charge  of 
introducing  dangerous  novelties  in  religion.  He  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  founded 
a  Moravian  colony,  and  afterward  to  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  where  he  also  founded 
colonies.  In  1787,  at  the  request  of  king  Frederick- William  I.  of  Prussia,  he  was 
ordained  bishop  of  the  Moravians.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  much  consideration  by  Wesley.  In  1741  he  went  to  North  America, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  and  founded  the  celebrated  Moravian  colony  at  Bethle- 
hem. The  Herrnhuters,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  their  ^ood  conduct  and  industry,  had 
won  the  respect  of  all  classes  in  Saxony,  and  in  1747  Zmzendorf  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Herrnhut.  Having  received  authority  by  act  of  parliament  to  establish  Moravian 
settlements  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  he  returned  thither  to  do  so.  Ho- 
tinally  settled  at  Herrnhut;  and,  his  first  wife  being  dead,  married  Anne  Nitschmann,  one 
of  the  earliest  colonists  from  Moravia.  He  died  on  May  9, 1760.  Thirty-two  preachers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  accompanied  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  Zinzendorf  was  the 
author  of  more  than  100  works  in  verse  and  prose.  His  hymns,  used  in  worship  by  the 
Moravians,  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  pious  indecency.  The  same  ma^  be 
said  of  his  sermons,  especially  of  those  which  reier  to  the  Hofv  Ghost  as  a  spiritual 
mother.  His  writings  are  often  incoherent  or  mystical,  but  they  abound  with  passages 
in  which  deep  and  original  thought  is  expressed  with  great  clearness  and  beauty. — ^There 
are  lives  of  Zinzendorf  by  Spangenberg  (1775)>  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (in  his  Btogra/ph- 
iache  DenkmcUe,  1830),  and  Burkhardt  (1876). 

ZIOK.  Mount  Zion  is  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the  8.w.  part  of  Jerusalem,  the 
citv  of  David,  or  upper  city,  with  the  cittidel  of  David,  stood.  At  the  present  day 
only  the  n.  half  belongs  to  the  city,  the  city  wall  running  obliquely  over  the  hill.  On 
the  w.,  and  still  more  on  the  s.  side,  it  descends  steeply  Into  the  vale  of  Hinnom,  to  a 
depth  of  800  feet.  Mount  Zion  is  2,587  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
With  the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Zion  often  stands  for  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  (also  called  **  Daughter  of  Zion"),  particularly  in  reference  to  the  temple.  See 
Jbrusalem. 

ZIPS,  a  CO.  in  n,  Hungary,  bordering  on  Galicia,  Saros,  Toma,  and  other  counties;. 
1,404  sq.m.,  pop.  *70,  175,061,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Germans  and  Slovaks. 
The  surface  is  rugeed,  being  traversed  by  a  high  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
heavily  wooded,    The  soil  is  not  very  fertile.    Capital,  Leutschau. 

ZIBCCNUrK  (symb.  zr,  equiv.  44.8— new  sys.  89.6)  is  the  metallic  constituent  of  the 
earth,  stro^/iia, which  is  found  m  association  with  silica  in  the  minerals  22>(^n  and  hyacinth. 
The  composition  of  zirconia  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula  ZraOs,  but  Swanbcrg 
regards  zirconia  not  as  a  pure  earth,  but  as  a  mixture  of  three;  and  to  one  of  the  metals, 
whose  earths  he  thinks  that  he  has  isolated,  he  gives  the  name  of  tun*ium.  The  sources 
from  which  zirconium  is  derived  are  so  few  (it  being  found  only  in  Ceylon,  one  district 
of  the  Ural,  and  Southern  Norway),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  re- 
garding it. 

ZIEK'HITZ,  or  CziBKSnTZ,  LAKE  (Ger.  ezirkniteeraee,  Ulcus  lugeus  of  Strabo),  a  small 
lake  of  Austria,  in  Camiola,  about  ^  m.  s.s.w.  of  Laibach,  and  80  m.  e.n.e.  of  Trieste, 
is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  to  the  s.  of  Mt.  Javomik,  and  to  the  n.e.  of  Mt.  Sli- 
vinza.  The  lake  is  about  6  m.  long,  and  between  2  and  8  broad,  is  surrounded  with  nu- 
merous villages,  chapels,  and  castles,  contains  four  small  island&---on  the  largest  of  which 
is  built  the  hmnlet  of  Ottok— and  has  no  surface  outlet.  It  is  about  56  ft.  deep  m  the  deepest 
part,  and  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  only  on  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  occasional  disappearance  of  its  waters  for  several  weeks, 
and  even  months,  during  which  the  bottom  is  often  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage, 
•which  the  peasants  make  into  hay;  sometimes  also  they  manage  even  to  sow  and  reap  a.  ^ 
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anall  crop  of  buckwheat  in  ita  deflerted  bed.  The  waters,  however,  are  not  perCoeflj 
regular  in  their  disappearances— indeed,  sometimes  for  five  or  six  years  togettier  they 
bave  not  retired  at  all — but  generally  they  drain  off  in  the  end  of  August*  jmd  return, 
if  the  season  be  wet,  in  five  or  six  weeks.  It  takes  between  20  and  25  omjb  to  empty  the 
lake,  but  the  return  of  the  waters  is  sudden  and  unexpected,  its  basia  being  refilled  some- 
times In  24  hours.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  ot  the  bed  of  the 
lake.  It  is  composed  of  limestone,  and,  like  all  the  Camioljiic  plateau,  is  full  of  deep  fis- 
sures and  caverns,  through  which  the  waters  disappear  at  irregular  intervals,  reluming 
';When  the  rain  sets  in.  Some  of  these  openings  are  50  ft  deep,  and  the  chief  ones  are 
IkQown  to  the  peasantry  by  particular  names.  Thej  communicate  with  subterranean 
reservoirs,  penetrating  the  interioir  of  the  surroundmg  mountains,  through  which  the 
waters  are  replenished  or  drawn  off.  There  are  12  of  these  openings  which  discharge 
water  into  the  lake  as  well  as  draw  it  off,  and  28  which  draw  it  off  only.  Through  the 
former  of  these  the  water  pours  in  after  rainy  weather  as  from  a  spout.  When  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  reaches  the  caverns  of  Velka-Karlanza  and  Malka-Karlanza,  the  wateis 
are  discharged  by  these  into  the  valley  of  St.  Canzian,  and  after  disappearing  several 
times,  fall  into  the  Unz,  above  Planina.  Sometimes,  however,  the  volume  of  water  is 
so  great  that  these  caverns  prove  insufficient  to  carry  it  off,  when  the  lake  overflows  and 
covers  the  neighboring  countrv,  sometimes  submerging  vijlages.  In  1884,  the  lake  was 
drained  in  January,  and  remained  pjerfectly  dry  till  the  end  m  February,  1835,  a  circum- 
stance without  parallel  since  the  time  that  any  records  of  its  history  have  been  kepL 
The  lake  is  pretty  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  at  certain  times  is  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  waterfowl,  which  afford  both  sport  and  profit— There  is  a  small  village  of 
the  same  name  on  a  small  stream  that  falls  mto  the  n.  side  of  the  lake. 

ZI8KA,*  or  ZIZKA,  JoHK,  of  Trocznov,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Hussites,  was  b.  at 
Trocznov,  in  the  circle  of  Budweis,  Bohemia,  about  1860.  His  family  being  noble,  he 
became  a  page  to  king  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  but  his  gloomy  and  thoughtful  tempera- 
ment unfitted  him,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  for  the  frivolous  occupations  about  court;  so, 
embracing  the  career  of  arms,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army  in  France, 
and  afterward  joined  king  Ladislas  of  Poland  with  a  body  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
auxiliaries,  and  greatlv  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  knij^bts, 
deciding  the  dreadful  battle  of  Tannenberg  (in  which  the  grand  master  and  40,000 
kniffhts  were  left  dead  on  the  field)  by  desperate  charges  at  the  head  of  his  contingent 
Hi^  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  bv  the  king;  but  the  war  (in  which  Ziska  had  lost 
his  light  eye)  being  now  over,  his  restless  spirit  led  him  to  Join  the  Austrians  against 
the  Turks,  and  subsequently  the  English  against  the  French;  and  returning  to  Bohemia 
soon  after  the  murder  of  John  Huss  (q.v.),  he  became  chamberlain  to  king  Wenoeslas. 
Ziska  was  an  adherent  of  the  Hussite  doctrine;  and  the  tragical  fate  of  its  apostles,  and 
the  tyrannical  cnielties  exercised  by  the  imperial  and  papal  officers  on  its  adherents, 
excited  in  his  mind  the  liveliest  indignation  and  resentment  A  widespread  sentiment 
of  a  similar  kind,  originating  as  much  from  patriotic  as  from  religious  feelings,  existed 
in  the  kingdom;  ana  a  powerful  partv  was  soon  formed,  which  uraed  upon  the  king 
a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Constance.  Ziska  soon  became 
prominent  among  the  leaders  of  this  party,  and  his  personal  influence  with  the  king 
j;:ained  for  it  the  latter's  sanction  to  offer  resistance,  though  the  king's  vacillatinK  dispo- 
sition incapacitated  him  from  giving  effect  to  his  own  honest  convictions  and  taking 
open  part  with  his  subjects  against  their  oppressors.  After  the  outbret^  at  Prague 
(July  80,  1419),  in  which  the  violent  behavior  of  the  Catholics  was  avenced  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  13  magistrates  from  the  council  windows,  Ziska  was  unanimously  cfaoeen 
lender  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  first  great  religious  conflict  of  Qermany  was  commenced  in 
earnest  The  shock  produced  by  news  of  this  outbreak  was  fatal  to  Wenceslas,  and  his 
death  gave  more  of  a  political  character  to  the  contest,  as  when  his  brother,  the  emperor 
Sigismund  (the  same  who  had  allowed  his  safe-conduct  to  Huss  to  be  violated),  attempted 
by  advancing  an  army  of  40,000  men  into  the  country  to  obtain  the  throne,  his  project 
Avas  frustrated  for  a  time  by  the  Hussites,  who  insisted  on  their  religious  and  political 
liberties  being  secured,  and  totally  defeated  his  army  with  a  hastily  levied  force  of  not 
more  than  4,000.  On  the  retirement  of  the  imperialists,  Ziska  completed  his  conquest 
<<>f  Bohemia  bv  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Prague  in  1431  (the  town  had  b^n  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1430),  and  secured  his  hold  of  the  country  by  the  erection  of  fortresses,  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  Tabor,  whence  his  party  derived  its  name  of  Taboriten  (q.v.).  The 
varied  experience  acquired  by  Ziska  in  foreign  warfare  was  now  of  immense  service  to  his 
party:  his  followers  were  armed  with  small  fire-arms  (then  little  known);  and  his  almost 
total  deficiency  in  cavalry  was  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  foa^enburg 
<or  **  cart-fort,^'  constructed  of  the  baggage- wagons),  to  protect  his  little  army  from  the 
charges  of  the  mail-clad  knights.  Numerous  other  inventions  and  ingenious  oontriv* 
ances  mark  Ziska's  brief  career  as  leader  of  the  Hussites,  and  show  his  eminent  qualities 
as  an  engineer  and  a  general.  In  1421,  he  lost  his  remaining  eye  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Kabi;  but  though  now  totally  blind,  he  continued  to  lead  on  his  troops  to  a 

*  It  is  often  stated  that  John  of  Trocznov  was  called  2<iska  on  account  of  htn  belnjc  "  one-eyed,**  bnt 
this  is  erroneous;  Ziska  was  the  name  of  the  family  for  generations  before  his  tin^,^or  does  It  aignl^ 
*•  one-eyed  "  in  either  the  Bohemian  or  the  polish  language.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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accession  of  Tictorics  almost  uDexnmplcd  in  liistory— the  list  of  18  pitched  battles 
Dught  by  him,  lUways  with  much  inferior  force,  including  only  one  defeat,  and  that  so 
luch  resembling  a  arawn  battle,  that  his  opponents  dared  not  molest  his  retreat.  His 
reatest  achievements  were  the  rout  (Jan.  18, 1422)  of  Siffismund's  second  invading  army, 
rhich  was  driven  into  MoTavn^  and  2,000  men  of  it  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape 
cross  the  frozen  Iflau ;  and  hk  ^reat  victory  at  Aussig,  over  the  German  crusading 
rmy,  commanded  oy  Frederick  the  warlike  of  Saxony,  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
•urg.  In  the  latter  conflict,  the  furious  onset  of  Zi ska's  troops  was  steadilv  sustained 
y  the  Saxons,  who  were  choice  troops,  and  the  fanatic  Hussites  recoiled  m  astonish- 
lent  at  a  successful  resistance  which  they  had  never  before  encountered.  Ziska, 
pprised  of  the  circumstances,  approached  on  his  cart,  thaid^ed  his  men  for  their  past 
ervices,  adding,  **  and  if  you  have  now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  retire."  Thus  stimu- 
ited,  they  made  a  second  charge  still  more  furious  than  before,  broke  the  Saxon  amj, 
nd  left  9*000  of  it  dead  on  the  field.  Sigismund  was  now  convinced  that  the  conouest 
f  Bohemia  was  impossible,  and  after  a  time  proposed  an  arrangement  with  the  Hus- 
ites,  by  which  full  religious  liberty  was  allowed;  and  Ziska,  who  had  an  interview 
rith  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  chief,  was  to  be  appointed  governor 
f  Bohemia  and  her  dependencies.  But'  the  war-worn  old  chief  did  not  live  long  enough 
0  complete  the  treaty,  for,  while  besieging  the  castle  of  I^rzibislav,  he  was  seized  with 
he  plague,  and  died  Oct.  12,  1424.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Czaslav,  and  his  iron 
I'ar-club  was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  A  foolish  story  was  long  current  that,  in  accord- 
nee  with  Ziska's  express  injunctions,  his  skin  wasflaved  off,  tanned,  and  used  as  a  cover 
or  a  drum,  which  was  afterward  employed  in  the  Hussite  aimy;  in  order  that  even 
rhcn  dead  he  might  be  a  terror  to  his  enemies. 

The  only  accusation  which  can  with  justice  be  made  against  Ziska  is  on  the  ground 
»f  excessive  cruelty,  the  victims  being  the  monks  and  priests  who  fell  into  his  nands. 
)ut  atrocious  cruelties  were  practiced  on  the  Hussites,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
hat  the  weaker  party  should  set  an  example  of  moderation. 

ZITHEB,  the  cithern,  the  modem  representative  of  the  ancient  dthara,  is  a  popular 
nd  common  instrument  in  Tyrol,  and  of  late  years  has  become  more  widely  known.  It 
)  a  flat  stringed  instrument,  having  a  wooden  frame  and  flat  sounding-board,  with  brass 
trings.  When  to  be  used  it  is  placed  on  a  table  or  on  the  knees,  and  the  strings  are 
)layed  by  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  being  armed  with  a  metalic  plectrum  to  bring  out 
he  melody  more  prominently.  Latterly  a  good  deal  of  music  has  been  composed  ex- 
>rcpsly  for  the  zither,  the  tone  of  which  is  clear,  keen,  but  melodious. 

ZIT'TAir,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  48  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dresden,  and  69  by  railway,  is  situated  near 
he  Bohemian  frontier.  The  town  has  many  churches,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
iyzantine  church  of  St.  John,  finished  in  1^6;  a  splendid  court-house,  one  of  the  finest 
n  Saxony,  erected  1844;  a  good  library  of  12,000  vols. ;  a  gymnasium,  a  normal,  a  free, 
.n  industrial,  a  Catholic,  an  infant,  and  other  schools;  several  charitable  institutions — 
ls  a  work-house,  infirmary,  asylum  for  orphans,  etc.  Zittau  is  the  center  of  the  linen 
nd  damask  manufacture  of  Saxony.  There  arc  also  woolen  manufactures,  bleach- 
ields,  dye-works,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  and  iron-foundries.  Its  position  on  the 
ailway  into  Bohemia  led  the  Prussians  to  make  it  a  center  of  operations  during  the  war 
f  1866.    Pop.  76,  20,417. 

ZLATOUST',  or  Kliuchi  (Golden  Mouth),  a  t  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
urg.  among  the  Ural  mountains,  about  150  m.  n.e.  of  Ufa,  on  the  river  Ufa.  It  consists 
hicfly  of  wooden  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  miners.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
'on  and  gold  mines  of  the  district.  There  is  an  extensive  manufactory  of  sword- blades, 
rhich  are  considered  the  be»t  in  the  empire;  other  articles  of  inlaid  and  embossed  steel 
re  also  manufactured.    Pop.  15,000. 

ZXEIK0O0B8X,  or  Zkief,  a  t.  of  Siberia,  in  a  mountainous  district  of  the  govern - 
lent  of  Tomsk,  upward  of  350  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Tomsk,  on  the  river  Sraievka. 
'he  town  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  productive  silver-mines  in  Sibe- 
in,  which  was  discovered  in  1786,  and  belonged  to  the  Deroidoff  family  till  1745,  when 
:  became  crown  property.  Since  its  discovery  it  has  yielded  nearly  a  half  of  all  the 
ilver  produced  by  the  Siberian  mines.    Pop.  5,990. 

ZVAIK,  or  Znaym,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Moravia,  on  a  rising  ground  close 
)  the  left  bank  of  the  Taja,  48  m.  n.  by  w.  from  Vienna.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  con- 
ict  which  took  place  here  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  on  June  14,  1809,  in 
'hich  the  French  were  victorious  (see  Waoram).  A  castle  on  the  height,  the  ancient 
3sidence  of  the  princess  of  Moravia,  is  now  a  military  hospital.  Near  it  is  a  circular 
tiurch,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  century.    Pop.  '69,  10,600. 

ZOAN,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
le  Nile.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and,  m  the  psalms,  the  field 
round  it  is  described  as  the  scene  of  God's  marvelous  works  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
'he  destruction  which  Ezekiel  foretold  long  since  came  upon  it.  The  **  field"  is  a 
arren  waste.  The  royal  city  is  a  habitation  of  fishermen,  and  a  resort  of  wild  beasts 
Qd  reptiles.  The  surrounding  space,  for  nearly  a  mile  square,  is  covered  with  mounds 
f  great  height  and  full  of  broken  pottery.     The  area,  within  which  the  sacred  iuclosi^DQ  [c 
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of  the  temple  stood,  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  surrounded  with  the  mounds  of  fallen 
houses  raised  above  it  by  successive  elevations.  There  is  a  stone  gateway  to  the  m- 
closure  which  bears  the  name  of  Barneses  the  great.  Even  in  their  ruinous  condition 
the  broken  walls,  columns,  and  10  or  12  faUen  obelisks  attest  the  ancient  splendor  of 
the  building  to  which  they  belonged;  and  with  them  are  joined  two  black  statues  and  a 
gmnite  sphmx.  The  obelisks  are  all  of  the  time  of  Hameses,  1855  b.c.,  and  his  name 
most  fi-equently  occurs;  but  the  ovals  of  Osirtasen  III.,  and  of  other  kings  also,  have 
been  found:  and  as  his  time  goes  back  nearly  to  that  of  Joseph,  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  city  is  confirmed.  The  wretched  village  San  keeps  barely  alive 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  name. 

ZOAB,  a  village  in  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  canal,  90  m.  e.n.e  of  Columbus,  settled 
in  1817  bv  a  German  community,  *'  The  Society  of  Separatists  of  Zoar,"  who  hold  in 
common  9,000  acres  of  land;  they  have  a  woolen  factory,  mills,  a  store,  church,  school, 
and  other  social  and  industrial  establishments,  all  managed  by  trustees  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote.    Pop.  70,  826. 

ZOAR,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Palestine,  originally  called  Bela  or  Bala. 
It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  though  doomed  virith  the  others 
to  destruction,  it  was  spared,  at  Lot's  intercession,  to  afford  him  a  refuge.  In  the 
account  of  the  death  of  M(ttes  it  is  mentioned  as  visible  from  Pis^ah,  and  it  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as  appears  from  allusions  to  it  in  their  prophecies. 
Its  exact  location  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  four  cities 
— viz.,  in  the  *•  plain"  or  "circle"  of  the  Jordan— and  the  narrative  implies  that  it  was 
near  Sodom.  As  the  plain  of  Jordan  was  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  th^e  cities 
must  have  been  there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Zoar  as  having  many  inhabitants  and  a  Koman 
(garrison  in  their  day.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it  a  lar^  village  and  fortress.  It 
IS  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  crusaders  found  it  under  the  name  Segor, 
and  describe  it  as  pleasantly  situated  and  having  many  palm-trees.  Abulfeda  frequently 
mentions  Zoghar  as  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Dead  sea. 

ZO'BO,  a  hybrid  between  the  yak  (q.v.)  and  the  common  ox  of  India.  It  is  not 
very  unlike  an  English  ox.  It  is  common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  aud  is 
valued  as  a  beast  of  burden,  as  well  as  for  its  milk  and  its  flesh. 

ZCCLE,  or  Socle,  a  square  plain  plinth  under  the  base  of  a  column. 

ZO'DIAG  (Gr.  zodiakos,  commonly  derived  from  soon,  an  animal),  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  an  imaginary  band  extending  round  the  celestial  sphere,  having  as  its 
mesial  line  the  ecliptic  or  apparent  path  of  the  sun.  It  was  fixed  at  about  lO""  in  width, 
for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the  x)aths  of  the  sun  and  of  the  five  planets  QlLex- 
cury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn)  which  were  then  known;  and  as,  of  these 
planets,  Mercury  has  by  far  the  greatest  inclination  of  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
value  of  that  element  in  his  case  is  only  T  (ifV,  the  width  given  to  the  zodiac  was 
amply  sufficient  for  the  required  purpose.  But  when  the  career  of  planetary  discovery 
conunenced  in  the  beginmng  of  the  19th  c,  the  first  three  which  were  discoveied 
(Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno)  at  once  destroyed  the  idea  which  had  been  long  seated  in 
men's  minds,  that  no  planets  existed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  by  exhibiting 
orbits  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  no  less  angles  than  10**  86i',  84°  42f ,  and  IS*  3^';  and 
a  large  number  since  observed  have  been  found  to  wander  from  0"  to  18*"  beyond  tha 
zodiac,  from  which  circumstance  they  have,  along  with  the  three  above  mentioned, 
been  denominated  uUra-godiaccU  planets.  The  stars  in  the  zodiac  were  grouped  into  12^ 
constellations,  to  each  of  which  80°,  or  ^th  of  the  whole  circle,  was  assigned,  though 
it  often  did  not  fill  up  that  space,  but  was  only  situated  in  it;  and  this  equable  division 
into  sigmyvsLS  of  great  advantage  in  defining  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  planets  at  any 
epoch. 

The  constellations,  with  the  appropriate  symbols  of  the  corresponding  signs,  are  as 
follow: 


Aries  (Earn)  f 
Taurus  (Bull)  » 
(Jemini  (Tictns)  11 
Cancer  (Grab)  © 
Leo  (Lion)  Q 
Viigo  (Virgin)  iTU 


Libra  (BalaTiee)  j>> 
Scorpio  (Scorpion)  ni 
Sagittarius  (Archery  f 
Capricomus  (Goai)  \3 
Aquarius  (Water-liearer)  js^ 
Pisces  (JPithes)  X 


As  one  half  of  the  ecliptic  is  to  the  n.,  and  the  other  to  the  &  of  the  equator,  the  line 
of  intersection  of  their  planes  is  a  diameter  of  each,  and  the  two  pomts  in  which  this 
line  meets  the  celestial  sphere  are  known  as  the  equinoctial  points.  The  comparative 
immobility,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  of  these  points,  suggested  at  once  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  them  as  a  point  from  which  to  reckon,  and  accordingly  that 
point  at  which  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  from  s.  to  n.  was  fixed  upon,  and  called 
the  first  point  (or  commencement)  of  Aries.  After  the  sun  had  advanced  eastward 
through  this  sign—i.e.,  30*  alone  the  ecliptic— he  entered  the  sign  of  Taurus,  continu- 
ing his  course  onward  through  tne  others  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  above, 
again  crossing  the  equinoctial  southwards  at  the  point  where  he  en^i^^d^^m  Yirgoi 
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ftid  entered  Libra.  This  was  the  case  with  the  sun  during « the  time  of  Hipparchus 
(q.v.),  but  though  the  equinoctial  points  move  very  slowly,  yet  they  do  so  witii  great 
uniformity,  and  the  westerly  motion  of  !5(y'  annually  which  they  describe  along  the 
^x'liptic  has  at  the  present  time  separated  the  sign  Aries  from  the  constellation  Aries, 
and  caused  the  former  to  correspond  almost  to  the  constellation  Pisces.  This  gradu(d 
.retrogression  of  the  signs  through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  will  continue  till 
they  accomplish,  in  about  25,868  years,  a  complete  circuit;  after  which  period  the  sign 
and  consteUation  of  Aries  will  coincide,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  Neither 
the  zodiac  nor  its  constellations  are  of  much  use  now  in  astronomy,  except  as,  like 
the  other  constellations,  affording  an  easy  though  somewhat  fantastic  nomenclature 
for  the  stars,  and  a  rude  but  sometimes  convenient  mode  of  reference  to  their 
IxvBitions. 

The  porticoes  of  the  temples  of  Denderah  and  Esne  in  Egypt,  have  representations  of 
the  zodiacal  constellations,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  have  formed  a  fruitful 
theme  of  discussion.  M.  Dupuis,  in  his  Ongine  den  uultes,  has,  from  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  signs,  and  calculating  precession  at  \\s  usual  rate,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  of  them  dates  from  4000  b.c.  This  conclusion  is  contro- 
verted by  M.  Fourier,  in  his  Beeherchea  sur  lea  Sciences  etc.  de  VEgypte,  who  makes  the 
representations  at  Esne  1800  years  older  than  the  other;  but  his  hypothesis  has  been  in 
turn  overthrown  by  MM.  Ideler  and  Biot.  The  truth  seems  to  be  tiiat  nothing  is  as  yet 
definitely  known  respecting  these  ancient  representations;  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigations  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  Biblical  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 
has  prevented  any  truly  scientific  research.  The  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  borrowed 
their.constellatious  from  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and  this  is  corroborated  to  some 
extent  by  occasional  remarks  in  Greek  writers  as  to  the  positions  of  various  constella- 
tions at  certain  times,  which  positions  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the 
observer  being  in  Greece.  The  zodiacal  figures  of  the  Hindus,  ancient  Persians,  Chin- 
4«e,  and  Japanese  have  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  common  origin. 

ZODI'ACAL  LIOHT  is  the  name  given  to  a  sin^lar  appearance  seen  after  simset  or 
l)of ore  sunrise,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  low  latitudes,  but  rarely  in  this  country, 
rxcept  in  March,  April,  and  May  in  tne  evenings,  and  six  months  later  in  the  mornings. 
It  is  obviously  due  to  illuminated  (partly,  perhaps,  self-luminous)  matter  surrounding 
the  sun  in  a  very  flat,  lenticular  form,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  rather  with  the  sun's  equator,  and  extenmng  to  a  distance  from  the  sun  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  since  its  apex  is  often  seen  more  than  W  from  the  sun.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Cassini,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  sun's 
ntmoBphere.  This  idea,  however,  is  toUuly  irreconcilable  with  mechanical  principles; 
since,  to  assume  so  flat  a  form,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  its 
own  elasticity,  an  atmosphere  would  have  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  so  great  as  to  dis- 
tiipate  it  into  space.  The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is,  therefore, 
to  be  found  in  supposing  it  to  consist  (like  the  rings  of  Saturn)  of  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  small  cosmical  masses,  rocks,  stones,  and  pieces  of  metal,  such  as  are  continu- 
ally encountering  the  earth  in  the  form  of  aerolites  or  meteorites.  For  the  dynamical 
stability  of  such  a  system,  it  is  only  necessary  that  each  fragment  should  separately 
describe  its  elliptic  orbit  about  the  sun.  The  mutual  perturbations  of  the  system,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun,  will  be  exceedingly  small,  except  in  the  case 
of  actual  collision;  but  some  of  the  planets  will  have  a  considerable  effect ujwn it.  That 
this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  is  now  generally  believed.  Some  very 
curious  recent  observations  on  the  August  and  November  meteorites  of  1866  (see 
Meteobs)  have  shown  that  these  bodies  move  in  orbits  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  two  known  comets.  The  comet,  then,  is  merely  that  portion  of  the  ring 
of  small  masses,  revolving  all  nearly  in  the  same  orbit,  where  the  greatest  number 
are,  for  the  time  collected:  and  it  is  possible  that  to  the  collisions,  which  must  most  fre- 
quently occur  where  the  separate  particles  are  most  numerously  grouped,  are  due  the 
spectral  phenomena  of  incandescent  gases  which  have  been  observed  in  the  heads  of 
comets  by  Huggins  and  others.  Such  speculations,  were  this  the  place  to  pursue  them, 
might  easily  be  extended  to  the  sudden  production  and  changes  of  form,  of  the  t^ls  of 
comets  which  occur  near  perihelion,  for  there  the  separate  masses  must  necessarily  be 
much  more  crowded  together,  and  their  impacts  must  be  increased  both  in  number  and 
violence. 

ZO'ETBOFE,  or  Wheal  of  Life,  an  optical  instrument,  so  named  from  its  exhibiting 
pictures  of  objects  as  if  endowed  with  nfe  and  activity.  Although  only  of  late  years 
introduced  from  America,  under  this  name,  the  instrument  itself,  whicn  is  simply  a 
cylindrical  thaumatrope,  was  invented  and  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1860.  Mr.  Peter  Hubert  Desvignes,  the  inventor,  in  his  published  specification, 
has  very  fully  described  various  modifications  of  the  cylindrical  thaumatrope;  and  the 
instruments  which,  under  the  name  of  mimoscope,  he  contributed  to  the  London  exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  being  furnished  with  pictures  of  exquisite  artistic  finish  and  beauty,  were 
deservedly  rewarded  with  **  honorable  mention."  Mr.  Desvignes  also  proposed  a  stere- 
oecopic  form  of  the  instrument,  in  anticipation  of  the  one  already  descnbea  under  stere- 
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oscope  (q.v.),  and  lias  employed  models,  insects,  and  other  objects,  instead  of  pictures, 
with  perfect  success.  The  truly  marvelous  resiilts  shown  in  this  instrument  depend, 
p»rimarily,  on  the  well-known  fact  that  vision  '"persists"  for  a  certain  short  interval  of 
time  after  the  occlusion  of  the  visual  ray.  It  follows  from  this  principle  that  if  a  series 
of  pictures,  representing  the  different  attitudes  successively  assumeld  by  an  object  in 
completing  a  ^iven  movement,  be  presented  to  the  eye  so  quickly  that  the  visual  impres- 
sion of  each  picture  shall  continue  until  the  incidence  of  the  one  next  following,  the 
object  will  remain  constantly  in  view,  and  its  various  parts  will  api>ear  to  execute  the 
movement  delineated  by  the  pictures.  The  zoetrope  in  its  most  popular  but  by  no 
means  most  excellent  form  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  strong  card-boutl,  12  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  7f  in.  in  depth,  with  a  metal  rim  at  the  to^,  and  lastened  to  a  circular  piece  of 
wood.  The  latter  is  screwed  at  its  center  to  a  pivot,  which  moves  freely  within  an 
upright  of  a  stand,  and  forms  a  vertical  axis,  round  which  the  cylinder  may  oe  made  to 
revolve  with  any  desired  rapidity.  There  are  18  equidistant  and  vertical  apertures,  each 
^  in.  in  width,  and  8  in.  long.  Each  series  of  pictures  is  printed  on  a  strip  of  thick 
paper,  8^  in.  in  breadth,  and  86  in.  in  length.  In  using  the  instrument,  illuminate  it 
well  from  above,  and,  having  placed  the  picture-strip  wi£in  the  cylinder,  immediately 
beneath  the  apertures,  rotate  the  cylinder  with  the  requisite  velocity  (which  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject),  and  look  through  the  apertures  at  the  pictures 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder.  To  avoid  the  grotesqueness  of  a  number  of 
groups  all  seen  performing  the  same  movement  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Desvigncs  devised 
me  thaumatropc,  in  which  the  cylinder  turns  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and  by  means  of 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  a  hood  the  sicht  is  limited  to  the  space  occupied  by  a  sin- 
gle group  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  and,  both  eyes  being  brought  into  con- 
sentaneous activity,  the  clearness  and  pleasantness  of  the  iUusion  are  greatly  enhanced. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  groups  are  arranged,  on  the  strips,  one  above  another,  and  not 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  former;  and  they  are  perforated  with  apertures  to  correspond  with 
those  on  the  cylinder.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Desvignes,  the  width  of  the 
apertures  should  never  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inc&;  and  the  exterior  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  painted  mat  black. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  principles  which  determine  the  character  and  distinctness 
of  the  illusion,  and  first  of  aU  will  endeavor  to  explain  why  it  is  that  the  pictures, 
looked  at  through  the  apertures,  are  plainly  visible;  whereas,  viewed  over  the  top  of  the 
revolving  cylinder,  they  run  into  an  mdistmguishable  mass. 

The  effect  of  the  apertures,  in  this  regard,  is  twofold,  they  limit  the  Ume  during 
which  each  group  is  pictured  upon  the  retina;  and  they  limit,  or  should  be  made  to 
limit,  the  quantity  of  each  group  at  any  one  instant  so  depicted.  Obviously,  if  the  view 
be  instantaneous  only,  tlie  group  in  that  minute  interval  of  time  will  not  have  moved  to 
tL  perceptible  degree,  and  will  therefore  appear  stationary.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
apertures  should  be  made  very  narrow  (not  exceeding  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  above 
stated),  and  then,  the  eye  being  placed  close  to  them,  the  retinal  images  will  not  be  slurred 
— as  with  wider  apertures,  and  consequent  increased  motion  of  the  pictures  while  under 
view,  Uiey  would  be— and  the  maximum  of  definition  is  thus  attained.  But,  in  this  case, 
both  tlie  quantity  of  light  reaching  the  eye,  and  the  time  of  its  operation,  are  insuffi- 
cient, which  defects  can  only  be  compensated  by  setting  the  instrument  in  violent  motion, 
thus  occasioning  an  inconveniently  rapid  recurrence  of  the  retinal  impressions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  letting  the  whole  picture  be  seen  for  a  single  instant,  let  us  increase  the 
total  time  of  visibility  by  arranging  that  successive  small  portions  of  the  pictures  shall 
be  seen  in  auccessite  instants.  This  is  effected  by  witlidrawing  the  eye  a  few  inches  from 
the  aperture;  for  the  eye  being  at  the  apex  of  the  visual  angle,  the  further  it  is  removed 
from  the  aperture,  the  greater  is  the  distance  wit/iin  the  visual  angle  through  which  the 
aperture  must  travel;  and  prolonged  in  a  like  degree  will  be  the  total  time  of  visibility  for 
each  picture.  But  here  another  difficulty  is  evoked,  manifesting  itself  in  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  phenomena  of  this  curious  instrument.  The  pictures  are  seen  as  sensiUy 
diminislud  in  breadth,  the  explanation  of  which  is  as  follows:  The  longer  the  time  of 
visibility,  the  greater  will  be  the  onward  movement  of  the  picture  while  under  view; 
therefore,  if  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture  come  first  into  view,  by  the  time  the 
advance  of  the  aperture  permits  of  the  right-hand  side  being  seen,  the  latter  will  have 
progressed  toward  the  left,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  seen  relatively  nearer  to  the  left 
side  than  is  its  natural  position.  And  this  compression,  of  course,  takes  effect  over  the 
whole  of  the  picture.  In  the  exquisitely  elaborate  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Desvignes, 
this  compression  was  allowed  for,  to  the  great  enhancement  of  the  effect 

Lastly,  of  the  effects  due  to  the  pictures  themselves.  If  the  pictures  on  the  strip  be 
the  same  in  number  as  the  apertures,  the  pictures  will  either  coincide  with  the  aper- 
tures, in  point  of  position,  or  will  be  equidistant,  each  from  its  adjacent  apertue; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  no  apparent  shifting  of  the  pictures  either  to  right  or 
left  But  if  there  be  13  pictures  and  18  apertures,  the  picture-interval  will  be  greater 
than  the  aperture-interval,  and  only  one  picture  on  the  strip  can  be  coincident  with 
an  aperture;  the  rest  will  be  situated  in  advance  of  the  apertures,  each  suoceeding  one 
slightly  more  than  its  predecessor;  and,  as  a  consequence,  seen  through  the  apertures 
of  the  revolving  cylinder,  they  wiU  appear  continuously  to  advance.  The  contrary 
ivll  be  the  case,  if  the  number  of  the  pictures  exceed  thi^^ifj^jl^  apertures.    These 
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curious  properties,  which  make  it  possible  to  exhibit  figures  moving  either  backward  or 
forward,  as  well  as  with  movements  proper  to  themselves,  were  fully  investigated  by  the 
late  prof.  Faraday;  and  we  would  recommend  those  interested  in  the  subj^t  to  refer  to 
his  memoir  on  optical  deceptions,  contained  in  his  Experimental  Beiea/rches  in  Chenmtrp 
and  Fhysics,  pp.  291,  et  seq. 

ZOI'LTTS,  a  grammarian,  b.  at  Amphipolis.  Authorities  vary  respecting  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  usual  account  is  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  that  he  solicited,  but  without  success,  the  patronage 
of  that  monarch.  He  gamed  notorietjrfor  the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked  Horner^ 
whence  he  was  sumamed  EdmeranuutiXt  Homer's  scourge.  His  name  is  used  proverb- 
ially for  an  austere  and  malignant  critic,  as  Aristarchus  is  for  one  candid  and  intelli- 
gent.    All  his  works  are  lost. 

ZOLL'YESEIll' (Gkr.,  meaning  ''customus-union"),  a  union  of  different  independent 
German  states,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  so  as  to  enable  them,  in  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  countries,  to  act  as  one  state.  When,  after  the  war  of  liberation 
in  1815,  the  political  union,  destroyed  by  the  downfall  of  ''the  holy  Roman  empire,'' 
had  been  restored  to  a  certain  decree  in  the  German  **  bund"  (see  Germaity),  internal 
commerce  was  felt  to  be  trammeled  and  depressed  by  the  collection  of  revenue  at  the 
frontiers  of  every  petty  state;  nor  was  it  possible,  without  united  action,  to.  carry  out 
the  policy  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce  which  mi^t  be  thought  best  for  protecting 
and  developing  the  native  trade  and  manufactures.  The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  union 
^me  from  Prussia;  but*it  took  many  years  before  an  actual  beginning  was  made,  and 
still  longer  before  it  reached  its  ultimate  extent,  as  the  plan  was  opposea  for  a  long  tim& 
by  the  jealousies  and  special  interests  of  many  of  the  states. 

From  1819  to  1828,  only  some  of  the  minor  principalities  inclosed  within  the  Prus- 
sian territories  had  been  got  to  confoim  to  the  Prussian  conmiercial  system;  but  in  1828, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  1831,  Hesse-Cassel,  gave  in.  This  was  followed,  in  1883,  by^ 
the  accession  of  Bavaria,  WQrtemberg,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  Schwarzburg.  and  Reuss;  and  in  1835-^6,  by  that  of  Baden,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfort^on-the-Main.  The  adhesion  of  Hanover  did  not  take  place  till  1851,  of  Olden- 
burg till  1852.  When  in  1868  Lilbeck  and  the  two  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  had 
joined  the  zoUverein,  its  territory  extended  over  the  whole  of  what  subsequently  became  | 

the  German  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  a  small  part  of 
Baden  near  Schaffnausen.    The  reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  incorporated  in  1871.  i 

The  imperial  constitution  of  April  16,  1871,  recognizes  and  ratifies  the  privilege  of  the  ! 

free  ports  so  to  remain  until  ''they  themselves  demand  admittance  within  the  com-  i 

mon  customs-boundary."  i 

The  principle  of  the  ZoUverein's  action  was  this:  The  whole  territory  embraced  by  I 

the  union  formed  commeFcially  (in  regard,  at  least,  fo  countries  beyond  its  limits)  one 
state.  The  duties  on  exports,  imports,  and  through  transports  were  collected  at  all  the 
frontiers  of  the  union  according  to  a  uniform  tarin  (subject  to  some  concessions,  made 
on  special  grounds,  to  individual  states);  and  the  proceeds,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  ' 

collection,  were  divided  among  the  members  of  the  union  in  proportion  to  their  several  | 

populations.     In  regard  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  union,  as  the  duties  on  articles.  I 

manufactured  for  home  consumption  were  different  in  the  different  states,  a  complicated  i 

system  of  drawbacks  came  into  play,  in  order  to  put  the  commerce  of  all  on  an  equali  I 

footing.  { 

The  treaty  of  union  was  agreed  upon  for  a  definite  period  of  years,  and  was  renewed  i 

from  time  to  time;  as  in  1842,  1858,  1865,  1867.    In  the  latter  year  much  was  done  to^  | 

simplify  the  relations  of  the  various  states  to  one  another  in  respect  of  internal  trade  ;- 
and  the  administration  of  the  ZoUverein  was  so  modified  as  to  give  to  the  various  mem-  i 

bers  of  the  union  votes  in  its  council  and  parliament  proportionate  to  the  number  of:  I 

inhabitants  in  each  state.  i 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  the  ZoUverein  has  no  longer  a  separate  •  I 

constitution  of  its  own.    Its  council  (representing  governments)  is  merged  m  the  federal  I 

councU  of  the  empire;  its  parliament  (representing  populations)  in  the  reichstag. 
Affairs  are  managed  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  ZoUverein  in  1867,  by  permanent  i 

committees  of  the  federal  council — viz.,  those  for  customs  and  taxes,  for  trade  and  I 

commerce,  and  for  finance. 

The  net  income  of  the  ZoUverein,  which,  in  1834.  amounted  only  to  12,178,761  thalers, 
had  risen  in  1871,  the  last  year  in  which  the  ZoUverein  had  separate  accounts,  to 
28, 000,002  thalers  (above  £4,000,000). 

ZOLYOM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Gran,  Szalatua,  and  other  rivers;, 
about  1050  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  101,958.     The  surface  is  uneven.    The  climate  is  cold. 
Cattle  are  largely  produced.    Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  coal,  abound.    The  chief.  i 

export  is  cheese.    There  are  some  manufactures.     Capital,  Neusohl. 

ZOKBOB,  a  royal  free  t.  of  Hungry,  on  a  plain  about  120  m.  s.  of  Pesth,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Bacs,  near  the  Francis  canal.    It  has  handsome  county  buUdings,  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  gymnasium,  barracks,  town-houses,  etc.    There Isga  brisk., 
trade  m  grain  and  catUe.    Pop.  '69,  24,309.  ^igi^i.^d  by  GoOg Ic 
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ZONES  (lat.  zona,  a  girdle),  portions  of  the  earth's  or  of  a  planot's  surface,  chiefly  in 
form  of  belts  or  girdles,  divided  by  parallels  of  latitude  which  are  defined  by  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator  to  that  of  its  orbit,  or  ecliptic.  The 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  its  orbit,  23^°,  and  when  the  planet !» 
at  the  summer  solstice  (2l8t  of  June),  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  that 
parallel  of  latitude  (the  tropic  of  Cancer^  which  is  28i'  n.  of  the  equator.  Conversely, 
at  the  winter  solstice  (32d  of  Dec.),  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  that  parallel 
called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  281'*  s.  of  the  equator.  The  belt  thus  oefined, 
lying  between  the  tropics,  and  having  a  breadth  of  47*"  (28^x2),  is  called  the  torrid  zone. 
5s  ow,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  the  tropics,  and  the  sun  always  pours  his  ver- 
tical rays  over  some  portion  of  it,  they  will  be  tangent  to  certain  parallels  (polar  cir- 
cles) lying  23i*'  from  the  poles,  throwing  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  bounded  by 
one  of  these  circles  into  shadow,  and  continually  shining  upon  that  portion  bounded  by 
the  other.  These  circles  define  the  boundaries  of  the  mgid  or  pohir  zones.  Lying  be- 
tween these  and  the  torrid  zone  there  are,  therefore,  two  belts  (one  in  each  hemisphere) 
bounded  by  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  each  48*"  in  breadth,  called  respectively  the 
n.  temperate  and  s.  temperate  zone.  Over  some  portion  of  their  surfaces  the'  sun 
always  shines,  but  never  vertically.  The  zones,  thei^ore,  are  not  bounded  byarbitraiy 
bat  by  natural  fixed  lines,  although  in  the  ordinary,  non-geometrical  sense,  they  are 
imaginary.  Connected  with  these  natural  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  the 
phenomena  of  the  seasons  and  climate,  and  of  length  of  day  and  night  Se^e  Sol- 
stice, Seasons,  and  Climate.  Let  us  consider  here  the  zones  of  a  planet,  whose  equa- 
torial inclination  is  much  less  than  the  earth's.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  Jupiter *s« 
equator  to  that  of  his  orbit  is  only  8° ;  consequently,  the  tropics  defining  the  torrid  zone, 
that  belt  is  only  6''  wide,  and  the  frigid  zones  each  the  same,  while  the  temperate  zones 
are  each  84"  in  breadth.  This  condition  is  theoretical.  Practically,  if  Jupiter  received 
most  of  its  present  heat  from  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does,  and  had  real  seasons,  and  sup- 
ported  life,  there  would  be  a  series  of  sub-torrid  and  also  of  sub-frigid  zones  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  really  temperate  zones.  The  length  of  day  and  night  varies  but  little 
on  Jupiter  except  near  the  poles,  at  which  points  the  days  and  nights  are  altematelv  six 
of  our  years  long,  the  planet  making  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  twelve  of  our 
years,  but  the  nights  cannot  be  dark.  The  seasons,  if  there  were  any  practic^ly. 
would  vary  but  little  in  one  latitude.  There  would  be  continual  summer  within,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  tropics;  continual  spring  further  beyond,  and  still 
further  continual  winter. 

ZONIT'BIDJE,  a  family  of  saurian  reptiles,  having  the  head  covered  with  regular  polyg- 
onal shields,  the  body  and  tail  with  large  scales;  the  sides  furnished  with  a  lonntudi 
nal  fold  of  the  skin,  covered  with  small  scales;  the  tongue  flat,  nicked  at  the  tip,  the 
eyes  with  two  valvular  lids.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  form  of  some  is  rather  short  and  thick,  others  are  long  and  serpent-like.  In  some 
also,  the  limbs  are  well  developed,  in  others  they  are  merely  rudimcntal,  and  in  some 
Xhe  very  rudiments  of  them  are  entirely  concealea  under  the  skin. 

ZOOLOGT  (Gr.  eoon,  an  amimal,  and  logos,  a  discourse),  the  science  which  has  for  its 
Bub^ect  the  animal  kingdom  (q.v).  This  science,  itself  a  branch  of  natural  history  (q.v.). 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches,  which  are  often  pursued  as  distinct  sciences,  the 
subject  being  too  large  to  be  thoroughly  studied  except  in  this  manner;  although  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  results  of  investigation  in  particular  departments  should  be 
brought  together,  so  that  the  animal  kingdom  may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  most  widely  different  groups  of  animals  to  each  other  determined.  The 
number  of  species  of  animals  is  far  greater  than  that  of  plants,  and  the  diversity  among 
them  is  also  greater,  so  that  a  division  of  the  science  of  zooloey  into  branches  relating  to 
different  groups  very  naturally  takes  place.  Thus,  the  brancn  of  zoology  which  has  the 
mammalia  for  its  subject  has  been  called  maadU>gy  (Qr.  maaon,  a  teat),  an  unhappily 
'Chosen  and  essentially  incorrect  term,  which  has  not  come  into  general  use;  and  it  is  a 
•curious  circumstance  that  this,  which  may  be  call  the  highest  branch  of  zooloey,  has  no 
popularly  received  name.  It  Is  otherwise  with  the  branches  of  zoology  relating  to  the 
inferior  classes  of  wrtebrata;  that  which  has  Mrds  for  its  subject  is  univei^ly  Imown  as 
■omitJiology  (^.v.);  that  whidi  relates  to  reptiles  is  herpetciogy  (q.v.),  and  the  subordinate 
branch  relating  to  serpents  is  sometimes  called  opTMagy;  that  whidi  relates  Xofttkes  is 
uMkydogff  (q.v.).  Among  inwrtAraU  animals  the  great  group  of  moUusea  is  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  maUuxiogy  (q.v.),  although  this  term  is  not  in  such  general  use  as  some 
of  those  already  mentioned;  and  when  shells  rather  than  the  animals  which  bear  them  are 
considered,  the  term  conehology  (q.v.)  is  employed.  No  particular  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  branches  of  zoolo^  which  treat  of  the  erustaceay  ara>ehnida,  etc. ;  but  that 
which  relates  to  insects  is  universally  ^own  as  entomc^ogy  (q.v.),  and  the  term  Mmrn- 
<^^^P^  (Q*^*)  is  employed  to  designate  that  which  has  toorms  for  It^  subject  No  similar 
terms  are  used  for  the  branches  of  this  science  which  relate  to  other  groups  of  intertebraJUL 

The  science  of  zoology,  however,  divides  itself  into  distinct  sciences,  not  only  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  also  with  regard  to  particular 
branches  of  the  subject  which  may  be  studied  either  in  relation  to  animals  generally  or 
to  any  particular  species.    Thus,  anatomy  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  zoology. 
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-when  the  tenn  zoology  is  taken  In  its  largiest  sense,  as  including  man  along  with  the 
inferior  animals,  ana  ethnologt/  (q.v.)  must  in  like  manner  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
it.  The  anatomy  of  the  inferior  animals  is  sometimes  called  zootomy,  and  the  term  com'- 
pnratice  anatomy  is  employed  when  their  structure  is  studied  in  relation  to  that  of  man, 
and  the  structure  of  one  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  relation  to  that  of  the  others. 
PAyawfogy  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  zoology;  and  with  it  that 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treats  of  animal  substances  is  closely  connected.  A  very 
interesting  branch  of  zoology  is  that  wiiich  relates  to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  constituted  into  a  separate  science,  but  has  received 
much  attention  from  those  naturalists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  par- 
ticular groups  of  animals. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  study  of  zoology  was  prosecuted  to  any  considerable 
extent  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  In  his  hands  it  became  at  once  a  science,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  classification  were  laid.  No  artificial  system  of  classification 
has  ever  been  proposed  in  zoology,  like  the  sexual  system  of  Linnceus  in  botanj';  but  from 
the  very  first  to  the  present  day  a  natural  grouping  of  animals  has  always  been'attempted. 
To  this  the  widely  marked  distinctions  between  the  principal  groups  almost  unavoid- 
ably led.  Aristotle  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  highest  powers  both  of  observa- 
tion and  of  generalization,  and  some  of  the  groups  established  by  him  still  retain  their  place 
in  the  most  modern  systems.  Aristotle  aivided  the  whole  animal  kingdom  into  two 
great  sections,  the  highest,  eiuiimit,  consisting  of  animals  having  blood  (i.e.,  red  blood), 
and  the  lower,  anaima,  of  animals  having  a  colorless  fiuid  instead  of  blood,  the  former 
corresponding  to  the  certebrata  and  the  latter  to  the  intertebraUt  of  modern  zook^gisis. 

No  other  ancient  writer  deserves  much  notice  in  a  historic  sketch  of  zoology,  ^lian 
and  Pliny  show  no  capacity  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  in  their  writ- 
ings facts  are  largely  mingled  with  fables.  During  the  middle  ages  zoology,  like  other 
kindred  sciences,  was  almost  completely  neglected.  For  many  centuries,  tie  only  name 
worth  mentioning,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  science,  is  that  of  Albert,  count 
of  Bollstadt,  commonly  called  Albertus  Magnus;  whose  knowledge,  however,  was 
entirely  derived  from  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  all  he  did  was  merely  to 
call  attention  to  the  forgotten  science,  without  making  any  contribution  to  its  julyance- 
ment.  Prom  his  time,  in  the  first  half  of  the  13lh  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th, 
zoologv  "was  again  almost  completely  neglected ;  but  the  new  activity  of  mind  which 
then  displayed  itself  soon  sought  this  as  well  as  other  directions,  and  an  impulse  was 
more  especially  given  to  zoology  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of  science,  by  the  prog- 
ress of  geographical  discovery;  curiosity  being  awakened  with  regard  to  the  strange 
productions  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  eastern  and  Southern  regions,  till  tiion 
equally  unknown.  The  names  of  Belon  (q.v.)  and  Rondelet  are  the  two  greatest 
in  this  department  at  this  period,  and  by  them  zoology  was  enriched  with  numy 
new  facts,  while  attempts  were  als*)  made  at  a  more  perfect  classification.  Aldro- 
vandi  and  Gesner  (q.v.)  soon  followed  them,  besides  others  who  began  to  direct  their 
attention  more  specially  to  particular  branches  of  zoology,  some  of  whom  greatly 
extended  the  science  by  their  observations  on  the  animals  of  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries. It  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  however,  that  any  real  prog- 
ress was  made  in  classification,  founded  upon  a  philosophical  study  and  comparison  of 
animals.  The  works  of  Ray  (q.v.)  are  described  by  Cuvier  as  "  the  foundation  of  m(xi- 
ern  zoology."  The  materials,  however,  were  in  great  part  prepared,  and  the  first  out- 
line of  a  system  sketch^  by  Willoughby,  the  friend  of  Ray,  whom  Ray  long  survived, 
and  whose  works  he  edited.  Prom  tlie  days  of  Aristotle,  zoology  had  never  been  prose- 
cuted with  such  acuteness  of  observation,  accuracy  of  description,  and  breadth  of  philo- 
sophical generalization  as  it  was  by  Willoughby  and  Ray.  The  progress  of  the  science 
now  became  very  rapid.  Buffon  won  for  it,  by  his  interesting  descriptions  and  brilliant 
style,  the  general  attention  of  the  educated  portion  of  societv.  not  only  in  his  own  but  in 
other  countries,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Linnaeus,  who,  extending  his 
studies  from  botany  to  zoology,  not  only  extended  the  science  by  his  own  observations 
and  discoveries,  but  rendered  it  far  greater  service  by  gathering  together  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  others,  and  b}'  the  improvement  which  he  effected  in  classification.  Some  of 
the  larger  groups  established  by  Linnaeus  have  l)een  retained  by  all  subsequent  natur- 
alists without  essential  modification  of  their  characters,  and  even  his  smallest  groups — 
genera — have  been  very  generally  retained,  although  now  regarded  as  constituting  tribes 
or  families.  According  to  the  Lninaean  system,  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  six 
great  classes,  which  are  further  brought  together  in  groups  of  two  each,  as  follows: 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles,  blood  )  Viviparous.  1.  Mammalia. 

warm,  red f  Oviparous.  2.  Birds. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  auricle,  blood  (  With  lungs.  3.  Amphibia, 

cold,  red )  With  gills.  4.  Fishes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  auricle,  circu-  )  With  antennae.  5.  Insects. 

lating  fluid  {sanies)  cold,  white j"  With  tentacula.  6.  Vermes. 

The  •orders  iMto  which  Linnaeus  divided  these  classes  have,  in  the  most  important 
instances,  been  already  noticed,  either  under  the  classes,  or  serarately.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  constituting  and. defining  the  genera  that  Linnaeus  showed  in  the  highe^ 
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degree  his  powers  both  of  observation  and  arraneement.  His  labors  in  the  lower 
depai'tments  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  higher; 
but  others  speedily  entered  upon  the  field,  and  while  new  species  of  animals  and  theh 
liabits  continued  to  be  described,  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  was  also  diiigently 
prosecuted,  and  thus  preparation  was  made  for  a  more  complete  and  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  zoology.  The  names  of  Pallas,  Hunter,  and  Blumenbach  are  particularly  worthy 
to  be  noticed;  but  more  than  any  other,  the  name  of  Cuvier,  who,  like  Linnaeus,  took  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  zoology,  and  carried  forward  the  work  of 
minute  observation  as  well  as  of  generalization.  His  system  ot  classification  is  rather 
an  improvement  of  that  of  Linnaeus  than  one  fundamentallv  new,  and  it  has  formed  a 
new  starting-point  for  all  further  progress.  The  divisions,  the  classes,  and  many  of  the 
orders  of  Cuvier's  system  have  already  been  noticed  under  their  ja'oper  heads,  so  that  it 
may  be  enough  here  to  give  the  most  general  outline  of  the  system,  showing  Cuvier's 
four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  classes  which  he  arranges  under 
them. 

Division  I.  Vetebrata Class  I.  Mammalia, 

"   IL  Ates  (birds). 

'•ni.  i2ep/^7itfc  (reptiles). 

"IV.  iY*a'«  (fishes). 
Division  U.  Mollusc  a Class  I.  Cephaiojxxla. 

"    n.  PterojAJiia. 

' '  III.   Ga»^t rojytda, 

"  IV.  Actplutlfi. 

"    V.  Brachi^poiUi. 

"  VI.   Cirrhofxxia. 
Division  III.  Auticulata Class  I.  Ituccta  (insects). 

"    II.   CrustactJL. 

"III.  Arachmda. 

"  IV.  AnneMj. 

Division  IV.  Radiata Class  I.  Ec?tiiutdcrtnata, 

,         •  "II.  Ehtozoa. 

I  "III.  AcalepluB, 

I  "  IV.  Polypi, 

"   V.  Infusoiia, 

The  system 'of  Cuvier  has  been  modified  by  Lamarck,  Virey,  Dumeril.  De  Blainville. 
P.  Cuvier,  and  others;  and  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  more 
considerable  changes  have  recently  been  proposed  by  eminent  naturalists,  some  of  them 
:imoiin:iug  almost  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  system :  while  in  partieu'.nr 
depart  :neuts,  and  especially  those  which  contain  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  Cuvier's 
jirranzc^ment,  regarded  by  himself  as  merely  provisional,  may  be  said  to  have  already 
become  completely  antiquated. 

A  complete  system  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  proposed  by  A^^Jissiz.  He  adopts 
the  four  great  divisions  of  Cuvier,  but  mlikes  much  change  m  the  subdivisions,  ackuow  1- 
edging,  however,  that  much  is  still  uncertain,  and  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  must 
depend  upon  anatomical  and  embryological  researches  yet  to  be  made.  The  following 
is  an  outlme  of  his  system: 

Division  I. — Radiata. 

Class  I.  Polypi Oriler  1 .  Acfinoide^p. 

"    2.  Haley onodiece. 

"    II.  Acalephm Order  1.  Hydroidem     (including     HpJtono^ 

pkora). 
"    2.  Di^cophor(f. 
"    8.   CtenophortB. 

"  III.  Echinodermata Order  1,   Crinoidta. 

"  2.  AsteroidetB. 
"  3.  EcJdnoidtm. 
"    4.  Holotkurid(B. 

Division  IL— Mollusca. 

Class  L  Acephala Order  1.  jBryoawa (including the «>r/fcrffcd<rV 

"    2.  Brachiopoda. 

"    8.   Tunicaia. 

"    4.  Lamellibranchiata. 
"    II.  Gasteropoda Order  1.  Pterojyoda. 

"    2.  Iltferopoda. 

"    8.  Gastetvj^oda  proper.  * 

"III.  Cephalopoda Order  1.   letrabravchiata^ 

"    2.  Dibranchiaia.  ^OOQ  Ic 
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Division  III.— Adticulata. 

Class  I.    Vermes . .  Order  1.   Trematoidea  (including  Cestoidem, 

Planaria,  and  hirndinidcp. 
"    2.  Nematoidea    (including   acantho- 

cephali  and  gardiacea). 
**    8.  Annelidas. 

'*   11.  Crustacea Order  1.  Botifera. 

"    2.  Entomostraca    (including    cirrho- 

poda). 
*'    3.   Tetradeeapoda. 
**    4.  Decapods, 

**  III.  Insecta Order  1.  Myriapoda. 

"    2.  Arachnida. 
*  *    8.  Insecta  proper 

Division  IV.— Vertebrata. 

Class     I.  Myzonta Order  1.  MyxincidecB. 

"    2.   Cyclostomata. 
II.  IHsc^s  (fishes  proper) Order  1.  Ctenoideiv. 

••    2.  Cycloidece. 
-"'     III.  Oarmdem Order  1.  Voilacantkia. 

"    2.  Acdpcnseroidea. 

•*    8.  Sauroidecp. 

*'    4.  SUuroideo!. 

'*    5.  Flectognathccs. 

••    6.  Lophobranchiect 
*"     rV.  Selacliia Order  1.  Chimcerce.  * 

"    2.  Galcodes. 

•*    3.  Batides. 
"*      V.  Amphibia Order  1.  C'oiciliece. 

"    2.  Ichthyodi. 

"    3.  J.7iu?*a. 
"     VI.  BeptUia Order  1.  Serpentes. 

"    2.  JSiivrii. 

'*    8.  BJiizodontes. 

*'    4.  Tcatudinaia. 
"'  VII.  -4.r€« Order  1.  Natatores. 

'*    2.  GJ;'^?^. 

**    3.  Basores, 

"    4.  //iw««<??w  (including  *e<i;25^;v«auu 
acc2;?eYr€d). 
"  VIII.  Mamm^Uia Order  1.  Marsnpialia. 

"    2.  Herbicora. 

*'    8.   Carnicora. 

The  three  Cuvierian  divisions  of  vertebrata.  mollusca,  and  nrticulata  have  been  very 
^nerally  retained  by  Rystematic  zoologists,  without  much  cbnngo  as  to  the  classes  or 
even  ordci*s  of  animals  included  in  each,  althougli  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
-drrhopoda  are  not  to  be  mnked  among  the  moUusea,  but,  as  crustaceans^  among  the  ariicu- 
data;  and  the  polyzoa  or  bi'yotoa,  formerly  placed  Trith  other  '  *  zoophytes"  among  the  radi- 
4ita,  have  been  removed  by  many  naturalists  to  a  place  among  the  moUusca.  Among  the 
radiata  of  Cuvier  great  changes  have  been  made;  and  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  here 
aome  of  tlie  chief  of  the  new  groups  which  have  been  proposed,  and  pretty  generally  ac- 
cepted by  naturalists,  although  their  proper  order  and  their  relations  to  each  other  cannot 
be  so  well  set  forth  as  in  those  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  have  been  more 
thoroughly  studied.  Greater  importance  has  been  assigned  by  recent  naturalists  than  by 
their  predecessors  to  the  nervous  system  as  a  basis  of  classification.  The  lowest  animals, 
those  in  w^hich  no  trace  of  a  nervous  system  has  been  discovered,  have  been  formed  into  a 
separate  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  under  the  names  acrita  and  protozoa  (q.v.),  the 
latter  of  which  has  obtained  general  preference.  Higher  in  organization  than  the  protozoa 
are  the  nematoneuraoi  Owen,  having  a  nervous  system  distinctly  traceable  in  a  filameut- 
2jy  form,  and  including  all  the  higher  orders  of  Cuvier's  radiafrr  Some  groups,  as  aiitho- 
2oa  (see  Zoophtte),  still  occupy  a  doubtful  intermediate  place  between  2>f'(^tozoa  and 
nematoneura.  To  the  artieukUa,  Owen  has,  with  regard  to  their  nervous  system,  given 
the  name  Aom^a/i^Ziato (q.v.),  and  to  the  moUusea  the  name  heierogangliata  (q.v.).  In 
like  manner,  he  has  recently  introduced  in  his  classification  of  the  vertebrata  the  terms 
heinatothermal  and  kcsmatocryaly  these  l)eine  merely  words  formed  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifying  respectively  warm-Mooded  and  cold-blooded,  the  former  including  ?nrt?w7/irt?ia  and 
biT-ds,  the  latter,  reptiles  B,nd  fishes.  Further  information  about  the  recent  classification  . 
of  some  of  the  lower  groups  of  animals  will  l)e  found  in  the  article  Worm|^  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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lu  the  study  of  zoology,  far  more  attention  has  been  paid  recently  than  formerly  to 
the  relation  which  each  part  of  the  animal  organization  bears  to  the  whole,  as  the  respir- 
atory system  to  the  circulatory  system,  the  digestive  system,  the  nervous  system,  etc. 
The  study  of  the  science  has  thus  become  more  philosophical,  and  the  view  obtained  of 
nature  more  complete;  and  if  the  difficulty  of  classification  is  found  greater  than  when 
characters  derived  from  particuhir  parts  of  the  organization  were  more  exclusiveh" 
regarded,  the  result,  when  fairly  wrought  out,  is  a  system  at  once  more  perfect  and  more 
natural.  ^ 

ZO' OPHYTE  (derived  from  the  Greek  zDon,  an  animal,  and  photon,  a  plant,  and  signi- 
fying an  animal-plant)  is  a  term  which  was  employed  by  Cuvier,  in  the  same  sense  as 
he  employed  nidiata — viz.,  to  designate  the  lowest  primary  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  includes  many  animal  organisms  that  are  fixed  to  a  definite  spot  of  rock, 
shell,  etc.,  and  have  the  form  of  plants.  His  zoophytes  included  the  anomalous  groups 
of  infusoria,  eniozoa,  and  radiumi*  the  latter  of  which  was  subdivided  into  the  hydroz*'i, 
antlwzoa,  acalepha,  echinodermata,  and  bryozoa*  Subsequent  writers  excluded  the  infu- 
soria and  entozoafrom  the  zoophytes,  and  left  only  those  constructed  on  the  radiated 
type.  These  were  afterward  found  to  present  extreme  differences  of  structure,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  the  lower  forms  of  hydrozoii  and  anihozod  could  not  be  associated 
with  the  hryozoa,  which  approximate  closely  to  the  lower  mollusks.  The  term  is  now 
never  employed  by  scientific  naturalists. 

ZOOSPORE  (Gr.  zoos,  living,  and  »/>om,  a  seed),  in  botany,  the  name  given  to  those 
spores  (q. v.),  or  seeds  of  acotyledonous  plants,  which  being  furnished  with  cilia,  move 
spontaneously  for  a  short  time  after  being  discharged  from  the  spore-case  of  the  parent 
plant.  The  motions  of  their  cilia  resemble  those  of  the  cilia  on  the  epithelium  (q.v.) 
of  the  higher  animals,  and  on  the  external  surface  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes, 
as  ac(deph<B  (q.v.).  In  these  cases  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  in  this  case  in  the  ve<'etable 
kingdom,  there  is  no  appearance  of  volition,  the  motion  being  probably  owing  to  changes 
of  hygrometric  or  of  electric  condition,  or  of  both.  The  purpose  served  by  Uie 
ciliary  motion  in  zoospores  ia  evidently  the  wider  diffusion  of  seeds;  ana  the 
cessation  of  the  motion  after  a  certain  time  permits  the  seed  to  become  fixed,  in  order 
to  germination.  Zoospores  are  found  in  cTiaraccB,  alga,  fungi,  and  UcAetu.  They 
have  often  been  mistaken  by  observers  with  the  microscope  for  animalcules.  Similar 
to  them  in  the  property  of  locomotion,  simulating  that  of  animals,  is  another  class  of 
bodies,  also  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  acotyledonous  plants,  called  p/tytceoa 
(q.v.). 

ZOBH'DOBF,  a  village  4  English  m.  n.  of  EUstrin,  was  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  of  the 
many  desperate  confiicta  of  the  Seten  Years*  War  (q.v.).  The  Russians  havinfij  for  the 
second  time  been  ordered  by  the  czarina  Elizabeth  to  invade  Prussia,  advanced  toward 
Berlin,  commiting  frightful  devastatioas,  while  Frederick  the  great,  with  the  bulk  of 
his  forces,  was  engaged  with  the  Austrians  in  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  Russians,  under 
Fermor,  were  50,()00  strong,  and  easily  drove  before  them  Dohna's  little  Prussian  army 
of  15,0()0;  but  Frederick  being  speedily  apprised  of  this  new  invasion,  hastened  north- 
ward with  such  a  re-enforcement  as  raised  the  army  to  30,000;  and  after  taking  care,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  bridges,  etc.  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  encaged  the  invaders.  The 
battle,  which  commenced  at  ei^ht  in  the  morning  of  Aug.  25, 1758,  and  lasted  till  evening, 
consisted  mainly  in  a  succession  of  furious  charges,  accompanied  with  a  tremendous 
artillery-fire,  and  was  not  decided  till  Seidlitz,  by  an  able  movement,  turned  the  Rus&ian 
flank.  *  The  Russians,  now  discovering  that  they  were  nearly  surrounded,  fought  with 
the  utmost  desperation,  and  ultimately  both  armies  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battk;. 
In  the  morning,  however,  Fermor  drew  off  his  forces,  diminished  by  20,000  men,  103 
cannon,  and  27  standards;  having  inflicted  on  the  Pmssians  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  26 
cannon,  and  a  few  standards.  Generals  Soltikof,  Ozernitchef,  and  prince  Sulkowiiki 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Prussians  on  this  occasion ;  and,  oddly  enough,  the  first 
named  was  the  conoueror  of  Frederick  II.  in  the  next  great  battle  between  the  two 
northern  powers,  at  Kunersdorf  (q.v.). 

ZOROASTES,  or  rather  Zarathl'Stra  (which  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  corrupted  into 
Zarastuades  and  Zoroastres;  while  the  Persians  and  Pai-sees  altered  it  into  Zerdcsht). 
is  the  name  of  the  foimder  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Parsee  religion.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  and  though  there  have  been  many  conjectures  formed 
about  it,  yet  not  one  of  them  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  recent  investigations.  Most  prob- 
ably it  only  indicates  the  notion  of  "chief,"  "senior,"  "high-priest,  and  was  a  common 
designation  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  head  of  a  district  or  provmce.  Indeetl,  the  founder 
of  Zoroastrianism  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  without  liis  family  name — ^viz.,  Spitama.  He 
seems  to  have  been  born  in  Bactria.  The  terms  he  applied  to  himself  are  either  Man> 
thran,  i.e.,  a  reciter  of  Manthras;  a  messenger  sent  by  Ahuramazda;  a  speaker;  one  who 
listens  to  the  voice  of  oracles  given  by  the  spirit  of  nature;  one  who  receives  sacred  words 
from  Ahuramazda  through  the  flames.  His  life  is  completely  shrouded  in  darkness.  Both 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  most  of  the  Zend  accounts  about  his  life  and  works  are  legend 

*  These  terms  have  been  introduced  since  the  time  of  Cuvier— the  former,/we  believe  ibv  Owen; 
and  the  latter  by  Farre.  Digitized  by  VjOOy  Ic 
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ary  and  utterly  unhistorical.  In  the  latter,  he  is  to  a  great  extent  reprcsc  ntc^l.  not  as  a  his- 
torical but  as  a  dogmatical  personality,  vested  with  superhuman  or  niiher  divine  powers, 
standing  next  lo  God,  above  the  archangels  themselves.  Ills  temptations  by  the  devil, 
whose  empire  is  threatened  by  him,  form  the  i>ul)ject  of  many  traditional  reports  and 
legends.  He  is  represented  as  the  abyss  of  all  wisdom  uud  truth,  and  the  master  of  the 
whole  living  creation.  **We  woi-ship" — so  runs  one  of  the  prayers  in  the  Fravardin 
Yasht — '•  the  rule  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Z^u'athustra  Spitama,  who  tirst  thought 
good  thoughts,  who  first  spoke  good  words,  who  first  performed  good  actions,  wh«>  was 
the  first  ijriest,  the  first  warrior,  the  first  cultivator  of  soil,  the  tirst  prophet,  the  first  who 
was  inspired,  the  first  who  has  given  to  mankind  nature,  and  reality,  and  word,  and 
hearing  of  word,  and  wealth,  and  all  good  things  created  by  Mazda,  which  embellish 
reality;  who  first  caused  the  wheel  to  turn  among  gods  and  men,  whx)  first  praised  the 
purity  of  the  living  creation  and  destroyed  idolatry,  who  confessed  the  Zarathustrian 
nelief  in  Ahuramazda,  the  religion  of  the  living  God  against  the  devils.  .  .  .  Through 
whom  the  whole  true  and  revealed  word  wjis  heard,  which  is  the  life  and  guidance  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  Through  his  knowledge  and  speech  the  waters  and  trees  become 
<lesirou3  of  growing;  through  his  knowledge  and  speech  all  beings  created  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  utteiring  words  of  happiness.' 

In  the  old  Yazna  (see  Zend-Avesta)  alone,  he  appears  like  a  living  reality,  a  man 
dieting  a  great  and  prominent  part  both  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  that  of  man- 
kind. His  father's  name  seems  to  have  been  Pourush&spa,  and  that  of  his  daughter,  the 
only  one  mentioned  of  his  children,  Pouruchista.  Very  obscure,  however,  remains,  even 
bv  "this  account,  the  time  when  he  lived.  The  dates  generally  given  arc  as  follows: 
ianthos  of  Lydia  places  him  about  600  years  before  the  Trojan  war;  Aristotle  and 
EuQoxus  place  him  6,000  years  before  Plato;  others,  agjiiu,  5,000  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Bcrosos,  a  Babylonian  historian,  makes  him  a  Babylonian  king,  and  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  l>etween  2200  and  2000  B.C.  over  Babylon.  The  Parsees 
place  him  at  the  time  of  Hystaspes,  Durius's  father,  whom  they  identify  with  a  king 
mentioned  in  the  Shfth-Ntoeh  (q.v.),  from  whom,  however,  Hystaspes  is  totally  distinct. 
This  account  would  place  him  at  about  550  B.C.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he 
must  be  considered  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  a^e,  not  later  than  1000  b.c.  ;  possibly  he 
was  a  contempf)rary  of  Moses.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Zoroaster  was  one  of  the  Sosh- 
yantos,  or  fire-priests,  with  whom  the  religious  reform,  which  he  carried  out  boldly,  first 
4iro3e.  These  were  probably  at  first  identical  with  the  Vedic  Atharvans  (fire-prieits).  as 
indeed  Zoroastrianism  is  merely  an  advanced  stage  of  Brahmanism.  The  former  creed, 
that  of  Ahura,  by  way  of  eminence,  transformed,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  schism,  the 

f>od  beings  of  the  latter  into  devils  or  devas;  e.g.,  the  purely  Brahmanic  Indra,  Sharva, 
iisatya,  etc. — unless  it  promoted  them  into  saints  and  angels  (yagata^).  The  conflict 
that  led  to  this  schism  between  the  Iranians  and  those  Aryan  tribes  which  immigrated 
into  Hindustan  proper,  and  whose  leaders  became  afterward  founders  of  Bralimajusm, 
sprung  from  many  social,  political,  and  religious  causes.  The  Aryans  seem  to  have 
originally  led  a  nomad  life,  until  some  of  them,  reaching,  in  the  course  of  th'iir  migra- 
tions, lauds  fit  for  permanent  settlements,  settled  down  into  agriculturists.  Bactda  and 
the  parts  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  seem  to  have  attracted  them  most.  The 
Iranians  became  gradually  estranged  from  their  brotlier  tribes,  who  adhered  to  their 
ancient  nomad  life:  and  by  degrees,  the  whilom  affection  having  tinned  into  hatred, 
considered  those  peaceful  settlements  a  fit  prey  for  their  <lepredations  and  inroads. 
The  hatred  thus  nourished,  by  furtlier  degrees  included  all  and  eveiylhing  belong- 
ing to  these  devastators;  even  their  religion,  originally  identical  with  that  of  the 
settlers.  Tlie  "Deva  religion**  became,  in  their  eyes,  the  source  of  all  evil.  Molded 
into  a  new  form,  styled  the  "Ahura"  religion,  the  old  elements  were  much  more 
changed  than  was  the  case  when  Judaism  became  Christianity.  Genevation  after  gen- 
eration further  added  and  took  away,  until  Zarathustra,  with  *thc  energy  and  the  clear 
eye  that  Ijelongs  to  exalted  leaders  and  founders  of  religions,  gave  to  that  which  had 
originally  been  a  mere  reaction  and  spite  against  the  primitive  '•Brahmanic*'  faith  a  new 
and  independent  life,  and  forever  fixed  its  dogmas,  not  a  few  of  which  have  sprung 
from  his  own  brains. 

It  is,  as  we  said  in  the  article  on  the  Zend-A^-esta,  chiefly  from  the  Gilthas  that 
Zarathustra's  real  theology ,  unmutilated  by  later  ages,  can  be  learned.  His  leading  idea 
•was  monotheism.  "Whatever  may  have  caused  the  establishment  of  the  dualism  of  "gods, 
the  good  and  the  evil^  in  the  Persian  religion — a  dualism  so  clearly  marked  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  protest  emphatically  agiunst  it — it  was  not  Zoroaster 
-who  proclainied  it.  His  dualism  is  of  a  totally  different  nature.  It  was  merely  the 
principle  of  his  speculative  philosophy — a  supposition  of  two  primeval  causes  of  the  real 
and  the  intellectual  world.  His  moral  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  in  a  triad 
— thought,  word,  and  deed.  There  is  no  complete  system  of  Zoroastrian  philosophy  to 
be  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  any  more  than  there  is  a  developed  Platonic  system  laid 
down  explicitly  in  the  Platonic  writings;  but  from  what  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Zoroaster  was  a  deep  and  great  thinker,  far 
above  his  contemporaries  and  even  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  subse(|iient 
ages.  If  proof  were  needed  for  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  in  autiqnity, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  even  the  Greeks  and  Rpmanisnimjjajyijttj 
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larly  given  to  overrating  forei<rn  learning  and -wisdom,  held  him  in  the  very  highest  esU- 
maiion,  as  may  be  seen  by  tiiei"  reiterated  praises  of  the  wisdom  of  him  whose  name 
thev  scarcely  knew  how  to  pronounce. 

^Vith  regard,  then,  to  the  tirst  point,  his  monotlieism,  it  suffices  lo  mention  that 
while  the  fire-priesls  before  him,  the  Soshyantos,  worshiped  a  plurality  of  good  spirits 
calleil  Ahuras,  as  opposed  to  the  Indian  devas,  he  reduded  this  plurality  to  a  unity.  This 
one  supreme  being  he  called  Ahur6  MazdaO  (that  Ahura  which  is  Mazdao),*  or  ilie 
creator  of  the  universe — the  Auramazda  of  the  cuneiform  inscriotions  of  the  Achemeni- 
(lian  kings,  the  Ahurmazd  of  Sassanian  times,  and  the  Hormaza  or  Ormazd  of  modem 
Parsees."'  This  supreme  ffod  is  by  Zoroaster  conceived  to  be  "the  creator  of  the  earthly 
and  spiritual  life,  the  lord  of  the  whole  universe,  at  whose  hands  are  all  the  creatures. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Gdlha  (Ustavaiti)  will  leave  no  doubt  on  that  much- 
contested  point:  "  Blessed  is  he,  blessed  are  all  men  to  whom  the  living  wise  God  of  his 
own  command  should  gi-ant  those  two  everlasting  powers  (viz.,  immortalit)'  and  whole- 
someness).  ...  I  believe  thee.  O  God,  to  be  the  best  thing  of  all,  the  source  of  light 
for  the  world.  Everybody  shall  choose  thee  as  the  source  of  light,  thee,  thee,  holiest 
spirit  Mazda!  Thou  createst  all  good  things  by  means  of  the  power  of  thy  good 
mind  at  any  time,  and  promisest  us,  who  believe  in  thee,  a  long  life.  I  believe 
iliee  to  be  the  powerful  holy  god  Mazda!  for  thou  givest  with  thy  hand,  filled 
with  helps,  good  to  the  pious  man,  as  well  as  to  the  impious,  by  means 
of* the  warmth  of  the  fire  strengthening  the  good  things.  From  tliis  reason, 
the  vigor  of  the  good  mind  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  .  .  .  Who  was  in  the  be- 
ginning the  fatherland  the  creator  of  truth?  AVho  showed  to  the  sun  and  the 
stars  their  way  ?  Who  causes  the  moon  to  increase  and  wane,  if  not  thou  ?  .  .  .  Who- 
is  hoUling  the  earth  and  the  skies  above  it?  Who  made  the  waters  and  the  trees  of  the 
field?  Who  is  in  the  winds  and  in  the  storms,  tiiat  they  so  quickly  run?  Who  is- 
the  creator  of  the  good-minded  beings,  thou  wise?  Who  made  the  lights  of  good 
effect  and  the  darkness?  Who  made  the  sleep  of  good  effect  and  the  activity  Y  Who 
made  morning,  noon,  and  night?''  Almramazda  is  thus  to  Zoroaster  the  light  and  the 
source  of  light.  He  is  wisdom  and  intellect;  he  possesses  all  good  tilings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  among  them  the  good  mind,  immortality,  wholesomeness^  the  best  truth,  de> 
votion,  piety,  and  abundance  of  all  cartlily  good.  All  these  gifts  he  grants  to  the  pious 
man  who  is  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  He  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked,  and  all  that  is  created,  good  or  evil,  fortune  or  misfortune,  is  his  work  alouc. 
We  spoke  of  Zoroaster's  philosophical  dualism,  and  of  its  having  often  been  cou- 
lounded  with  theological  dualism,  which  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  being.  Nothing 
was  further  from  Zoroaster's  mind  than  to  assume  anythinff  but  one  supreme  being,  one 
and  indivisible.  But  that  everlasting  problem  of  all  thinkmg  minds — viz.,  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  its  incompatibility  with  God 'goodness,  holiness,  and  justice — he  atteniptcd 
to  solve  by  assuming  two  primeval  cjmses,  which,  though  different,  were  united,  and 
produced  the  world  of  the  material  things  as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit.  The  one  who- 
produced  the  7'eali(y  CgJ^ya)  is  called  Vohu  Mano,  the  good  mind;  the  other,  through 
whom  the  non-reality  (ajyditi)  originated,  is  the  AkemManC,  the  naught  mind.  To  the 
first  belong  all  good,  true,  and  i^erfect  things;  to  the  second,  all  that  is  delusive,  bad» 
wicked.  These  two  aboriginal  moving  causes  of  the  universe  are  called  twins.  They 
are  spread  everywhere,  in  God  as  in  men.  When  united  in  Ahuramazda,  they  are  called 
Cpent6  Mainyus  and  Angro  Mainyus — i.e.,  wliite  or  holy;  and  dark  spirit.  It  is  only 
in  later  writings  that  these  two  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  not  withuii 
Ahuramazda,  out  without — to  stand,  in  fact,  in  the  relation  of  God  and  devil  to  each 
other.  The  inscriptions  of  Darius  know  but  one  god,  without  any  adversary  whatso- 
ever. But  while  the  one  side  with  him  produced  all  that  was  bright  and  shining,  all 
that  is  good  and  useful  in  nature,  the  other  side  produced  all  that  isdark  and  apparently 
noxious.  Both  are  as  inseparable  as  day  and  night,  and,  though  opposed  to  each  oilier, 
are  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  creation.  The  bright  spirit  appears  in  the  blazing^ 
flame,  the  presence  of  the  dark  is  marked  by  the  wood  converted  into  charcoal.  The 
one  has  created  the  light  of  the  day.  the  other  the  darkness  of  night;  the  former  awakens 
men  to  their  duty,  the  other  lulls  them  to  sleep.  Life  is  produced  by  the  onc^  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  other,  who  also,  byreleasin;^  the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  en- 
ables her  to  go  up  to  immortality  and  everlasting  life. 

We  have  said  already'  that  the  original  monotheism  of  Zoroaster  did  not  last  long.  False 
interpretations,  misunderstandings,  changes,  and  corruptions  crept  in,  and  dualism  was 
established  in  theolog}'.  The  two  principles  then  for  the  first  time  became  two  powers.hos- 
Ule  to  each  other,  each  ruling  over  a  realm  of  his  own  and  constantly  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw the  other.  This  doctrine,  wiiich  appears  first  fully  developed  In  the  Yeudidad,  once 
accepted  by  some  of  the  most  infiuential  leaders,it  soon  followed  that,  like  terrestrial  rulers, 
each  of  the  two  powers  must  have  a  council  and  a  court  of  his  own.  The  number  of  conn 
:ji1ors  was  six,  each  having  to  rule  over  some  special  province  of  creation ;  but  Ahuramazda, 
who  at  first  merely  presided  over  this  council,  came  c:raduall5''  to  be  included  in  their 
number,  and  we  then  read  of  seven  instead  of  the  usual  six  Ameshaspentas,  or  immortal 
saints.  These  six  supreme  councilors,  who  have  also  found  their  way  into  the  Jo^visih 
tradition  embodied  in  the  Talmud,  are  both  by  etymology  and  the  sense  of  the  passages 
in  which  they  figure,  distinctly  seen  to  be  but  abstract  nouns  or  ideas,  representing  Uia 
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gifts  which  God  ffrauls  to  .all  those  who  worship  with  a  pure  heart,  who  speak  llie  truth, 
and  perfoi-m  goou  actions.  The  tirst  of  these  angels  or  principles  (Vohu  Mano)  is  the 
vital  facuUy  in  all  living  beings  of  the  good  creation.  He  is  the  son  of  Ahuramazda, 
and  penetrates  the  whole  living  good  cruaiion.  By  him  are  wrought  all  good  deeds  and 
woixls  of  men.  The  second  (Ardibeheslit)  represents  the  blazing  name  of  fire,  the  light 
in  luminaries,  and  brightness  and  splendor  of  any  and  every  kind.  He  represents,  as 
the  light,  the  all-pervatling,  all-penetrating  Ahuramazda's  omnipresence.  He  is  the  pre- 
server of  the  vitality  of  all  life  and  all  that  is  good.  He  thus  represents  providence. 
The  third  presides  over  metals,  and  is  the  giver  of  wealth.  His  name  is  Sharavar,  which 
means  possession,  wealth.  The  fourth  (Issandarniat  =  Devotion)  represents  the  earth. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  the  pious  and  obedient  heart  of  the  true  Ahuramazda  worshiper,  who 
serves  God  with  his  body  and  soul.  The  two  last  (Khordfid  and  Amerddt)  preside  over 
vegetation,  and  produce  all  kinds  of  fruit.  But  apart  from  the  celestial  council  stands 
Sraosha  (SerostJ  the  archangel,  vested  with  very  high  powers.  He  alone  seems  to  have 
been  considered  a  personality.  He  stands  between  God  and  man.  the  great  teacher  of 
ihe  prophet  himself.  He  shows  the  way  to  heaven,  and  pronounces  judgment  upon 
liumaK  action  after»tieath.  He  is,  in  the  Yasna,  styled  the  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the 
victorious,  who  protects  our  territories,  the  true,  the  master  of  truth.  "For  his 
splendor  and  beauty,  for  his  power  and  victory,"  he  is  to  be  worshiped  and  invoked. 
•*  He  first  sang  the  five  Gfithas  of  Zarathustra  Spitama;"  that  is,  he  is  the  bearer  and  rep- 
ressntative  of  the  sacred  tradition,  including  the  sacrificial  rites  and  the  prayers.  He  is 
the  protector  of  all  creation,  for  **  he  slays  the  demon  of  destruction,  who  prevents  the 
growth  of  nature,  and  murders  its  life.  He  never  slumbers  but  is  always  awake.  He 
guards  with  his  drawn  sword  the  whole  world  against  the  attacks  of  the  demons, 
endowed  with  bodies  after  sunset.  He  has  a  palace  of  1000  pillar'j,  erected  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  mountain  Alborj.     It  has  its  own  light  from  inside,  and  from 

outside  it  is  decorated  with  stars He  walks  teaching  religion  round  about  the 

world."  In  men  who  do  not  honor  him  by  prayer,  the  bad  mmd  becomes  powerful,  and 
impregnates  them  with  sin  and  crime,  and  they  shall  become  utterly  distressed  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Ahuramazda,  his  counterpart,  Angrdmainyus,  was  in  later 
times  endowed  with  a  council,  imitated  from  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  consisting  of 
six  devas,  or  devils,  headed  by  Angrdmainyus  himself,  who  is  then  styled  Devanam 
l^evo  =  arch-devil.  The  first  after  him  is  called  Ako  Mano,  or  Naught  Mind,  the  orig- 
inal •*  non-reality,"  or  evil  principle  of  Zoroaster.  He  produces  all  bad  thoughts,  makes 
man  utter  bad  words,  and  commit  sin.  The  second  place  is  taken  by  the  Indian  god 
Indra;  the  third  by  Shiva  or  Shaurva;  the  fourth,  by  Naonhaitya — the  collective  name 
of  the  Indian  Ashuras  or  Dioscuri;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  by  the  two  personifications  of 
"darkness"  and  "poison."  There  are  many  devas,  or  devils,  besides  to  be  found  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  mostly  allegorical  or  symbolical  names  of  evils  of  all  kinds.  While  the 
lieavenly  council  is  always  taking  naeasures  for  promoting  life,  the  infernal  council  is 
always  endeavoring  to  destroy  it.  They  endeavo."  to  spread  lies  and  falsehoods,  and 
altoi^ether  coincide  together  with  their  great  chief,  with  the  devil  and  the  infernal  hie- 
rarchy of  the  New  Testament. 

Thus  monotheism  was  in  later  times  broken  up  and  superseded  by  dualism.  But  a 
small  party,  represented  by  the  Magi,  remained  steadfast  to  the  old  doctrine,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  followers  of  the  false  intei-pretation  or  Zend,  the  Zendiks.  In  order  to 
prove  their  own  interpretation  of  Zoroaster's  doctri  les,  they  had  recourse  to  a  false  and 
un grammatical  explanation  of  the  ter^n  Zervana  Akarana,  which,  merely  meaning  time 
without  bounds,  was  by  them  pressed  into  an  identity  with  tho  Supreme  Being;  whilst 
the  passages  on  which  the  present  Desturs,  or  Parsee  priests,  still  rest  their  faulty  inter- 
pretation, simply  indicate  that  God  created  in  the  boundless  time,  i.e.,  that  He  is  from 
eternity,  self-existing,  neither  born  nor  created.  Two  intellects  and  two  lives  are  fur- 
ther mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  By  the  former  are  to  be  understood  the  heavenly, 
spiritual  wisdom,  and  the  earthly  wisdom,  i.e.,  that  which  is  learned  by  ordinary  teach- 
ing and  experience.  The  two  lives  are  in  the  same  manner  distinguished  as  the  bodily 
ami  the  mental,  i.e.,  body  and  soul.  From  these  two  lives,  however,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished the  **  first "  and  "last "  lives,  terras  which  refer  to  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
The  belief  in  the  latter,  and  in  immortality,  was  one  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  Zoroas- 
ter, and  it  is  held  by  many  that  it  was  not  through  Persian  influence  tliat  it  became  a 
Jewish  and  a  Christian  dogma.  Heaven  is  called  the  ' '  house  of  hymns,"  a  place  where 
ancels  praise  God  incessantly  in  song.  It  is  also  called  the  "best  life,"  or  paradise, 
"liell"  is  called  the  house  of  destruction.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of  the  priests  of  the 
bad  (deva)  religion.  The  modern  Persians  call  the  former  Behesht;  the  latter,  Duzak. 
Between  heaven  and  hell  there  is  the  bridge  of  the  gatherer  or  judge,  over  which  the  soul 
of  I  he  pious  passes  unharmed,  while  the  wicked  is  precipitated  from  it  into  l)ell.  The 
resiirrection  of  the  body  is  clearly  and  emphatically  indicated  in  the  Zend-Avesta;  and  it 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  Zoroaster's  original  doctrine — not,  as  has  been  held  by 
some,  to  later  times,  when  it  was  imported  into  his  religion  by  other  religions.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  resurrection  and  last  judgment  is  contained  in  the  Bundehesh. 
The  same  argument — the  almightiness  of  the  Creator — which  is  now  employed  to  show 
the  possibility  of  the  elements,  dissolved  and  scattered  as  they  may  be,  being  alKbroughtk 
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back  again,  and  made  once  more  to  form  the  body  to  which  they  once  belonged,  is  made 
use  of  tbere  to  prove  the  resurrection.  There  is  still  an  important  element  to  be  noticed 
— viz.,  the  Messiah,  or  Sosiosh,  from  whom  the  Jewish  and  Christian  notions  of  a  Messiah 
arc  held,  bj'  ninny,  to  have  been  derived.  He  is  to  awaken  the  dead  bodies,  to  restore 
all  life  destroyed  by  death,  and  to  hold  the  last  judgment.  Here,  again,  a  later  period 
Introduced  a  plurality,  notably  a  trinity.  Three  great  prophets  are  also  to  appear  when 
ihe  end  of  the  woild  draws  nigh,  respectively'  ben  ring  the  names  of  Moon  of  Happy 
Rule,  Aurora  of  Happy  Rule,  and  Sosiosh,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Zaralhus- 
tra,  begotten  in  a  supernatural  way;  and  he  will  brin^  with  him  a  new  portion  of  Zend- 
Avesta,  hitherto  hidden  from  man.  Even  a  superficial  glance  at  this  sketch  will  show 
our  readers  what  very  close  parallels  between  Jewish  and  Christian  notions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Zoroastrian  on  the  other,  are  to  be  drawn;  but,  as  we  have  noticed  under 
Parsbes  (q.v.),  an  attentive  reading  of  the  Zend-Avesta  reveals  new  and  striking  points 
of  contact  almost  on  every  page. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  sketch  mainly  followed  Haug,  Wig  facile  prtneeps  of  Zend 
studies  in  these  days;  but  we  have  also  taken  into  account  the  views  of  Windischmann, 
Spiegel,  and  other  prominent  investigators,  and  principally  bj'  quoting  the  words  of  the 
sacred  source/themsclves,  when  feasible,  put  our  readers  in  a  position  to  judge  on  the 
main  points  for  themselves.  We  cannot,  however,  do  better  than  thus  bnefljr  summa- 
rize, in  conclusion,  the  principal  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  as  drawn  from  a  certain  speech 
(contained  in  the  Gathas),  which,  in  all  probability,  emanates  from  Zoroaster  himself. 

"1.  Everywhere  in  the  world,  a  duality  is  to  be  perceived,  such  as  the  good  and 
the  evil,  lij^hi  and  darkness;  this  life  and  that  life,  human  wisdom  and  divine  wisdom. 
2.  Only  this  life  becomes  a  prey  of  death,  but  not  that  hereafter,  over  which  the  destruc- 
tive spirit  has  no  power.  8.  In  the  universe,  there  are  from  the  l)eginniug  two  spirits  at 
work,  the  one  making  life,  the  other  destroying  it.  4.  Both  these  spirits  are  accom- 
panied by  intellectual  powers,  representing  the  ideas  of  the  Platonic  system  on  which  the 
whole  moral  world  rests.  They  cause  the  .^^trug^le  between  good  and  evil,  and  all  the 
conflicts  in  the  world,  which  end  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good  principle.    5.  The 

Srincipal  duty  of  man  in  this  lite  is  to  obey  the  word  and  commandments  of  God.  6. 
Hsobedieuce  is  punished  with  the  death  of  the  sinner.  7.  Ahuramazda  created  the 
idea  of  the  good,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  This  idea  produced  the  good  mind,  the 
Divine  Spirit,  working  in  man  and  nature,  and  devotion— the  obedient  heart.  8.  The 
Divine  Spirit  cannot  be  resisted.  9.  Those  who  obey  the  word  of  God  will  be  free  from 
all  defects,  and  immortal.  10.  God  exercises  his  rule  in  the  world  through  the  works 
prompted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  working  in  man  and  nature.  11.  Men  should 
pray  to  God  and  worship  him.  He  hears  the  prayers  of  the  §ood.  13.  All  men  live 
solely  through  the  bounty  of  God.  13.  The  soul  of  the  pure  will  hereafter  enjoy  ever- 
lasting life:  that  of  the  wicked  will  have  to  undergo  everlasting  punishment — ^i.e..  as 
modern  Pai*scc  theoloirians  explain,  lo  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  14.  All  creatures  are 
Ahuramazda's.  15.  IIq  is  the  reality  of  the  good  mind,  word,  and  deed."  See  Parsees, 
GuEBiiiis,  Zend,  Zend-Avesta,  etc. 

ZOSIKUS,  of  Constantinople,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  in  the  5th  c,  a-D.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  six  books,  from  Augustus  to  410  a.d. 
His  style  is  concise,  clear,  and  Interesting.  He  seeks  to  unfold  the  causes  of  tlie  decline 
of  the  empire,  and  being  himself  a  pagan,  he  adduces  as  the  chief,  the  neglect  of  the 
pagan  religion  which  attended  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  unsparing  severity 
with  which  he  assails  various  Christian  emperors,  especially  Constanline,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  (e.g.,  Benlley)  to  detract  from  his  credibility  as  a  historian.  Prom  his 
own  point  of  view,  he  shows  a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  in  his  remarks.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

ZOSIMUS,  Pope,  and  successor  of  Innocent  I.,  requires  a  brief  notice  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  history  of  tiie  heresiarch  Pelagius  (q.v.).  Zoi^imiis  was  a  Greek 
by  bii'th,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome.  Mar.  1,  417.  The  African  bishops  had  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  and  this  judgment  had  been  ratified  by  pope  Inno- 
cent. In  the  interval,  however,  Pelagius  appealed  to  the  pope;  and  hisdisciple.  0«lestius. 
came  in  person  to  Rome,  where  he  presented  a  confession  of  faith  in  his  own  justification. 
Zosimus,  having  convened  a  council  of  bishops  and  submitted  this  to  them,  was 
induced  by  the  specious  explanations  of  Celestius  to  suspend  the  judgment,  and  even  to 
write  to  the  African  bishops,  recommending  a  reconsideration  of  Uic  ease.  This  apyvir- 
cnt  conflict  of  Zosimus  with  his  predecessor,  although  it  has  been  used  by  the  Gallican 
as  well  as  Protestant  controversialists  as  an  argument  against  papal  infallibility,  was 
nevertheless  only  temporary.  On  further  examination  of  Celestius,  Zosimus  iJecame 
sensible  that  he  had  been  deceived;  and  even  before  the  reply  of  the  African  bishops, 
confirmed  and  renewed  their  original  condemnation  of  the  Felagian  doctrine.  He  died 
Dec.  26.  418.  His  letters,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  are  found  in  Constant's 
Einsiolm  Bo^tnanovvm  Pontificum. 

ZOTTAYES  (Arab.  Zwawa),  a  body  of  troops  in  the  French  army,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  tribe  of  Kalnles,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Jurjura,  in  tlie  Algerian 

Srovince  of  Constantiue.     Long  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  these 
[abyles  had  been  employed  as  hired  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Tripoli, 
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Tunis,  and  Algiers;  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  last-named  country  in  1830,  thQ  French, 
in  the  hoi)e  of  establis^hing  a  friendly  leuling  between  the  natives  and  their  conquerors, 
took  the  iHte  deys  mercenaries  into  their  service,  giving  them  a  new  organization. 
Accordiuiily  gi'n.'ciauscl  created,  in  1830,  two  battalions  of  zouaves,  in  which  each  com- 
pany conMsteil  of  French  and  Kajbyles  in  certain  proportions,  oflicers,  subalterns,  and 
soldiers  being  .-ckcud  from  either' race;  the  zouaves,  thou'rh  retaining  their  Moorish 
drc'ji',  wercwirniL'J  :^u,Kdi^('iplined  after  the  European  fasliiou;  and  the  battalions  v.  ere 
reciiiited.l)j  voluntary  ejillstment.     As  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  system  of 


commingling  the  two  races  (IM  not  effect  the  object  intended,  the  French  and  Kabyles 
were  formed  into  separate  ct.mpanies;  and  in  1887  they  were  divided  into  three  battal- 
ions, and  put  under  the  command  of  a  colonel.  Their  first  col.  was  Lamorici^re, 
who  mainly  effected  their  reorganization,  and  under  whom,  as  well  as  his  successor, 
Cavaignac  (q.v.),  they  distinguished  themselves  in  many  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
Arabs  of  liic  south.  Gradually,  however,  the  native  element  was  eliminated,  and 
since  1840  tliey  may  be  consideied  as  French  troops  in  a  Moorish  dress.  In  1852  to  1855 
their  number^  were  greatly  augmented,  and  they  now  amount  to  upward  of  10,000 
men,  divided  into  four  regiments  of  four  battalions  each.  They  are  recruited  from  the 
veterans  of  the  ordmary  infantry  reeimenls  who  are  distinguished  for  their  fine 
"pliysique"  and  tried  courage  and  haraihood;  clad  in  a  loose  jacket  and  waistcoat  of 
•dark-blue  cloth  ornamentetl  with  yellow  braid,  loose  madder-colored  trousers,  brown 
cloak,  madiler-coiored  Fez  cap  with  a  yellow  tassel,  surrounded  by  a  ereon  turban,  a 
iight-blue  sash  of  wool,  yellow  leather  leggings,  and  white  gaiters;  and  atnud  with  a 
•carbine  and  sword-bayonet.  The  uniforni  of  the  officers  and  subalterns  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  hussare. 

When  the  French  and  the  African  elements  of  the  original  zouave  battalions  were 
separated,  the  Africans  were  constituted  into  a  separate  bo(iy,  under  the  name  of  Al- 
gerian tirailleurs,  a  force  still  recruited  in  Algiers  to  form  a  part  (three  regiments)  of  the 
.  regular  French  army.     They  are  better  known  as  7'uvcob. 

ZSCHOKKE.  JoHANN  HEiXRicn  Daxiel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  authors  of 
•Ibis  century,  was  b.  at  Magdeburg  on  Mar.  22, 1771.  On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  17. 
\\v  joined  a  company  of  players  in  the  capacity  of  a  dramatic  author.  He  traveled  with 
them  for  some  time,  after  which  he  entered  theuniversity  of  Frankfurt.  There  he  seems  to 
linve  studied. all  subjects  from  divinity  to  administration  {KaviernlmsseuHchtfteu).  He 
fli  the  same  time  acted  as  a  i>rivate  teacher,  and  published  plays  which  brought  him  some 
reputation,  but  no  pay.  In  1795  he  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  post  of  ordinary 
professor,  for  which  he  applied,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Fnino 
.tie  settled  finally  at  Reichenau,  in  the  Grisons,  where  he  open^  a  boaixling-school.  So 
much  pleased  were  the  governing  bodies  of  the  canton  with  his  establishment,  that  they 
presented  him  with  the  citizenship.  In  return  for  this  favor,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
'Orisons,  published  at  Zurich  in  1798  (Oeschichte  dcs  Freistaais  der  dreiBuiuU  inMhatien). 
In  the  same  year,  however,  Zschokke  became  unpopular  in  the  canton  by  advocating 
its  annexation  to  the  Helvetic  republic  established  hy  the  French,  and  his  school  wras  in 
consequence- closed.  He  removed  to  Aarau,  then  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  w;.s 
employed  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Unterwalden,  Uri.  Schwyz.  and  Zui:, 
a  trust  which  he  discharged  with  the  utmost  ability  and  good  temper.  The  benevoleru 
interest,  indeed,  which  he  manifested  in  the  suffennsrs  of  the  population  has  made  his 
name  memorable  as  a  national  benefactor.  It  would"  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  politi- 
<al  and  administrative  affairs  in  which  Zschokke  was  actively  engaged  after  this  period; 
■wc  find  him  at  one  time  protesting  against  the  arbitrary  procccciings  of  the  French, 
laul  at  nnotlier  pointing  out  the  prudence  of  concession,  but  always  tUiing  a  course 
niarked  by  practical  sagacity  and  wisdom.  In  1804  he  was  presented  with  the  citizen- 
ship of  ^Vargau  and  appointed  inspector  of  woods  and  mines.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  the  Swiss  messenger  {Schiceizerbotei^,  "a  publication  which  rapidly  became  pop- 
ular. It  was  followed  by  the  Miscellany  of  the  Latest  News  {Mistellenfur  die  nemste 
Wiltknndt),  which  was  continued  down  to  1818.  In  1811  he  added  a  monthly  periodical, 
the  Krlidtei'nngen,  to  these  publications.  He  died  at  Aargau,  June  27, 1848.  zschokke's 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  are  always  characterized  by  sound  information,  good* 
sense,  and  a  vigorous  and  effective  eloquence.  The  most  important  of  his  historical 
works,  not  mentioned  above,  are  llistoi'i/ of  the  Fmest  Cuntonn,  a  Hiatory  of  Bnmiia,  a 
Poyular  UUtory  of  Siritzerlnnd,  His  novels  or  talcs  are  more  numerous  and  better 
'inown;  among  the  best  are  The  Creole,  AUimontade.  Jomithan  Frock^  Clementine,  Osicaldy 
j;nd  ^fe^4ster  J&rdan.  As  a  poet  and  play-writer,  Zschokke  has  less  merit.  The  most 
popular  of  all  his  writings  was  the  Houm  of  Devotion,  a  Sunday  periodical:  it  supplied  a 
complete  exposition  of  modern  rationalism,  and  yet  displayed \such  zeal  and  eloquence 
J  n  the  cause  of  sound  morality,  that  it  met  with  approbation  f roui  persons  of  all  creeds. 
It  has  gone  through  40  German  editions,  and,  with  many  other  works  of  Zschokke, 
has  been  translated  into  English.  A  collected  edition  of  works  of  Zschokke  (Aarau, 
'^'2o).  See  Life  of  Zschokke,  by  Munch  (Ilaag,  1831);  and  Autobiography^  Eng.  tran. 
<1845). 

ZSCHOPPAU,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  about  26  m.*e.  of  the  town 
*of  that  name,  on  the  river  Zschbppau.    It  has  a  castle  and  two  churches;  manufactures  of 
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hosiery,  cloth,  lace,  etc. ;  weaving,  wool-spinning,  dyeworks,  bleach -fields.     Pop.  '75, 

8,045. 

ZTJG,  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  about  14  m.  in  length  by  10  in  width.  Pop.'TO, 
20,993;'77, 21,915.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  canton  borders  on  the  Alpine  region,  andis 
hilly  and  pastoral ;  the  north-western  part,  sloping  to  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  inclosing 
a  great  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  of  cornfields  and  orchards. 
The  chief  exports  of  Zug  are  dried  fruit,  cattle,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Zug  is  a  rep- 
resentative democracy,  all  citizens  above  19  enjoying  the  fnanchise.  There  are  two  coun- 
cils, one  consisting  of  67  members,  which  discharges  legislative  functions,  and  another 
consisting  of  11  members,  which  conducts  the  administration.  The  inhabitants  speak 
Swiss-German,  and  are  Roman  Catholic.  The  battle  of  Morgarten.  which  founded  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  was  fought  on  the  frontier  of  this  cauton  in  1315;  but  it 
was  not  till  1352  that  Zug  joined  the  Swiss  confederation.— Zug  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
has  a  pop.  of  about  4,300. 

Z17IDEB  ZEE,  u  large  gulf  penetrating  deep  into  the  Netherlands,  between  52°  26'  and 
53^  20'  n.  lat.,  is  about  60  m.  in  length,  and  210  m.  in  circumference.  The  islands  Texel, 
Ylieland,  Ter  Schelling,  Auieland,  aod  Schlermonnikoog,  reaching  In  a  chain  from  the 
most  northern  point  of  Holland,  are  the  remains  of  the  former  line  of  coast,  which  form 
a  breakwater  against  tlie  North  sea.  From  Dunkirk  in  French  Flanders  to  the  n.  of 
Holland,  the  interior  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  sand-bills  or  downs.  Here,  :is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  the  sand-baiTier  was  broken,  and  the  waters,  overflowing  the  low 
lands,  separated  the  province  of  Frieslaud  from  the  peninsula  of  North  Holland,  and 
having  united  with  the  small  inner  lake  Flevo,  formed  the  present  Zuider  Zee.  The 
decisive  inudatjon  occured  in  1282. 

In  the  Zuider  Zee  lie  the  islands  of  "Wieringen,Urk,  Schokland.  and  darken,  with,  a 
pop.  of  about  5,000  souls.  Fishing  is  the  principal  industry.  The  light-tower  on  the  e. 
point  of  Marken  stands  in  52°  27'  37'  n.  hit. ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  a  hardy,  indus- 
trious, and  independent  people,  who  live  by  fishing  and  exporting  meadow-haw.  Tliey 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  old  customs,  and  never  marry  except  among  themselves.  The 
houses  arc  built  on  artificial  mounds,  or  *' hills  of  refuge;"  and  the  island  being  liable  to 
frequent  and  heavy  floods,  few  cows  or  sheep  are  kept,  no  gardens  or  trees  planted,  the 
necessaries  of  life  being  almost  all  brought  from  the  main-land. 

From  the  s.e.  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  a  long  norrow  arm,  called  the  Y  (pronounced  /). 
formerly  ran  nearly  due  w.  through  the  peninsula  of  Holland.  A  strong  seardyke  and 
locks  have  been  consti-ucted  to  cut  off  the  Zuider  Zee  from  the  Y,  through  which  a 
broad  ship-canal  has  been  made  between  Amsterdam  and  the  North  sea,  on  which  a  new 
harbor  is  approaching  completion.  On  both  sides  of  the  new  canal  the  Y  has  been 
drained  and  turned  mto  about  12,000  acres  of  rich  land.  The  new  water-way  was 
formally  opened  by  the  king  in  1876.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a  dyke  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yssel  to  Enkhuisen,  ana  drain  the  centnd  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  making  room  for 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  adding  nearly  500,000  acres  to  the  arable  land  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

ZI7LTT,  or  Amazxjlu,  is  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  Kaffer  race  who  inhabit  Natal 
and  the  region  n.e.  of  it,  until  they  gradually  merge  into  the  mere  negro  of  the  c.  coast, 
n.  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Kaffer  organization  appears  to  hold  an  intermediate  place 
between  that  of  the  negro  and  a  higher  type;  and  as  we  go  s.  and  w.  from  the  swamps 
and  malaria  of  Delairoa  bay  and  Sofala  to  the  more  health}r  and  bracing  regions  of  Natal 
and  independent  Kaffraria,  the  Kaffer  features  appear,  as  it  were,  to  §row  more  refined 
— the  mouth  protrudes  less,  the  lips  are  less  thick,  and  the  nose  assimilates  more  to  that 
of  the  European,  although  the  distinguishing  tj'pe  of  woolly  hair  may  still  continue. 

The  Zulu  Kaffer  is  a  far  more  amiable  savage  than  his  brother  the  Amakosa  of  the 
Cape  frontier  districts.  He  is  less  warlike  and  predatory,  more  industrious,  and  far 
more  willing  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  farm-laborer  or  domestic  servant.  In  language, 
customs,  habits,  etc.,  although  certain  tribal  and  local  differences  occur,  yet  they  may 
be  called  common  to  all  the  nation,  as  a  Zulu  Kaffer  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  a 
.native  of  British  Kaffraria;  and  his  views  of  a  future  state,  purchase  of  wives,  etc, 
are  pretty  similar.  The  Zulu  is  by  nature  social,  light  of  heart,  and  cheerful;  his  affec- 
tions are  gentle,  steady,  and  enduring;  his  passions  are,  however,  strong,  and  called  out 
when  in  a  state  of  war.  He  is  comparatively  chaste;  crimes  which  stain  European  or 
eastern  civilization  are  unknown  to  him.  He  is  hospitable  and  honest,  yet  greedy  and 
stingy;  he  is  kind  to  his  own  family,  yet  cruel  to  dumb  animals:  and  whatever  the 
better  nature  of  his  impulses  may  be,  yet  when  his  great  chief  commands  war,  ho  is  con- 
verted into  a  demon.  He  is  proud,  and  very  easily  can  distinguish  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  the  loafing  tribe  with  which  too  many  of  our  colonies  are  affiicieil.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  kindness  and  firmness,  has  experienced 
the  most  utter  devotion  from  individuals  of  the  Kaffer  race  generally.  Their  reasoning 
powers  are  good,  and  with  an  improved  education  a  Zulu  rationalist  might  not  disgrace 
a  chair  in  tlie  Sorbonne. 

It  is  from  the  Zulu  country,  however,  that  those  terrible  tyrants  who  so  long  devas- 
tated south-erfstern  Africa,  the  chiefs  Ch a ka,  Dingaan,  Moselikatze.  etc.,  issued.  The 
training  of  their  subjects  to  a  peculiar  mi>ac  (  f  waifurc  spreud  desolation' aMd^tMJ  for 
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many  years  among  the  Betjuana  and  other  tribes  of  the  interior,  until  eirentually  these 
miirhty  chiefs  with  their  thousaails  of  followers,  fighting,  like  Homer's  heroes,  liand  to 
hand,  armed  with  stabbing  assagais  and  shields  of  ox-hide,  the  colors  of  which  distin- 
guished the  diiierent  regiments  they  were  formed  into,  melted  away  with  broken  power 
into  comparative  insignificance  before  the  terrible  rifles  of  a  few  hundred  emigrant  Dutch 
Boers,  who,  in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  British  authorities 
(see  Natal).  The  Zulus,  although  they  have  very  often  series  intestine  wars  among 
themselves,  have  generally  lived  on  friendlv  terms  with  the  Natal  colonists.  That  their 
warlike  qualities  have  not  decayed  was  sufficiently  sliown  in  the  war  that  broke  out  in 
1879  between  England  and  Ketchwayo  (Cetewayo),  the  Zulu  king.  AVithin  a  week  or 
two  after  the  British  forces  crossed  the  Natal  frontier  the  Zulus  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
on  the  invaders  by  surrounding  a  camp  at  Isandhlwa  and  annihilating  the  defenders. 
They  repuUeti  several  attacks  on  their  strongholds;  but,  after  the  British  had  received 
re-enforcements,  were  defeated  at  Ginghilovo.  and  completely  broken  by  lord  Chelmsford, 
at  Uluudi  on  July  3.  The  king  was  ciiptured  shortly  afterward,  and  deported  to  Cape 
Town.  Terms  were  proposed  by  sir  Garnet  AVolseley  in  September,  and  accepted  by 
the  Zulu  chiefs.  The  Zulu  country,  no  longer  under  one  supreme  ruler,  is  divided 
among  twelve  cliiefs,  who  undertake  to  suppress  the  strict  and  universal  military  dis- 
cipline introduced  by  Chaka,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  accused  persons,  and  abolish  witch- 
craft, and  to  prevent  the  importing  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Thev  are  also  bound  not 
to  make  war  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  residents,  of  whom  there  arc  to  be: 
four. 

A  number  of  missfonarj'  societies  of  the  Wesleyan,  American,  Norwegian,  and  Epis- 
copal churches  labor  among  these  tribes.  Considerable  interest  wiia  some  time  ago  pro- 
voked with  regard  to  bishop  Colenso's  peculiar  views  for  the  evangelizing  these  heath- 
ens; and  Colenso's  Zulu  was  for  a  wiiile  almost  as  famous  as  Macaulay's  New  Zcalander.. 

The  Amafengu  tribe,  now  settled  alon^  the  Cape  frontier,  arc  a  broken  tribe  of* 
Zulus,  driven  far  to  the  s.w.  by  Chaka  or  Dingaan,  then  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Ama- 
kosa  Kaffers,  and  freed  by  sir  B.  Durban  in  the  Koffer  war  of  1834-35.  The  principali 
Zulu  tribes  arc  the  Amazulu,  the  Amahute,  Amazwazi,  and  Amatabele.  The  last  emi- 
grated far  northward  to  the  mountains  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Limpopo  and. 
Zambesi. 

ZTT'LULAin).  The  country  lying  n.e.  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  between  its  e.  boundary,, 
the  Tugela  and  Umzimyati  nvers,  and  Delagoa  bay,  is  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Zululanu,  or  the  Zulu  countrj',  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Zulu'Kaflfers.  The  great 
coast  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  in  the  Cape  colony  the  Stormbergen,  and  further 
to  the  n.e.  the  Kaldamba  and  Drachenbergen,  still  continue  well  defined  to  the  n.e., 
running  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  120  m.  distant  from  it,  separating  the  coast  region  of 
Zuhiland  from  tiic  higher  plateaus  of  the  Transvaal,  and  rising  to  an  average  height 
of  6,0<X)  or  7,000  feet.  East  of  the  Tugela  river,  the  country  spreads  out  into  lai^: 
undulating,  grassy  plains,  but  sparsely  wooded;  while  toward  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains the  kloofs  afford  some  excellent  timber.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Umvoluzi 
or  St.  Lucia  river,  which  enters  the  sea  al)out  80  m.  n.e.  of  the  Natal  frontier;  and 
the  Mapoota  and  its  branches,  which  drain  the  n.  part  of  the  region,  and  fall  into  Dela- 
goa bay.  The  country  along  the  coast  between  the  St.  Lucia  nver  and  Delagoa  bay  is 
very  fl-xt,  marshy,  and  unhealthy.  A  considerable  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Lebombo,  run  from  the  Umvoluzi  river  almost  in  a  northerly  direction  to  beyond 
Delagoa  bay,  about  half  way  between  the  coast  and  the  first  range  we  have  mentioned, 
forming  a  supporting  buttress  to  a  plateau  of  high  level,  similar  to  those  so  common 
in  tue  Cape  colony  and  Natal. 

This  IS  generally  a  fertile  region,  and,  as  far  as  the  coast-line,  is  healthy.  Sugar,, 
cotton,  and  other  tropical  products  can  be  grown  as  advantageously  as  in  the  Natal  col- 
ony, to  which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  an  intermediary  link  between  the  fever-regions  of 
the  e.  coast  and  the  more  healthy  clunate  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  colony.  The  St.  Lucia, 
river  marks  the  boundary  line  beyond  which,  to  tlie  n.e.,  Europeans  cannot  live.  Up- 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1879,  no  good  map  of  the  Zulu  country  existed,  and  even 
yet,  of  course,  we  know  very  little  of  Its  geology  or  mineral  productions.  None  of  the 
rivers  are  available  for  inland  navigation,  although  a  large  lagoon  inside  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lucia  river  can  be  ascended  for  a  few  miles.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  Dela- 
goa bay  from  the  n.  are  sluggish  streams,  often  with  no  perceptible  current,  and  can  be 
ascended  a  oonsiderable  distance.  A  large  quantity  of  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  hides, 
etc..  are  collected  in  this  region  by  traders  from  Natal;  and  cattle,  Indian  corn,  etc., 
thrive  well  in  the  country  before  the  swampy  region  commences.  The  principal  tribes 
are  all  of  the  Zulu  race — the  Amazulu  inhabiting  the  region  bordering  on  Natal;  the 
Amahute,  Amazwazi,  etc.,  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delagoa  bay.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  a  ver}*^  decayed  fort  and  settlement  on  Delagoa  bay,,  garrisoned  by  a  few 
mulatto  soldiers,  and  carrying  on  some  trade  with  the  natives  and  Dutch  Boers, 'in  gun- 
powder, muskets,  calico,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  horns,  and  other  native  produce; 
and  a  contraband  one  in  slaves  is  also,  we  fear,  win  lied  at  by  the  authorities,  as  captures 
are  often  made  along  the  coast  by  our  cruisers.  The  Dutch  emigrant  Boers,  who  very 
much  required  a  port  on  the  sea-board  of  s.e.  Africa,  would  Tong  since  have  seizedp 
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01}  Dehigoa  baj^  if  it  were  not  from  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  very  unhealthy  climate, 
which  appears  to  offect  those  stalwart  sons  of  the  highlands  of  8.e.  Africa  more  even  than 
it  does  Europeans  or  North  Americiins. 

ZULL'LAND — ZULUS,  a  region  of  s.e.  Africa,  along  the  Indian  ocean;  bodnded,  e. 
hy  the  Indian  ocean,  s.  by  Natal,  w.  by  Transvaal,  extendiDg  n.  to  Delagoa  bay.  The 
part  on  the  coast,  about  120  ni.  in  width,  is  marshy  in  the  n.  between  bt.  Lucia  river 
and  Delagoa  bay,  but  in  Uie  s.  are  good  pasture  plains.  From  the  coast  the  land 
gradually  rises  to  a  mountain  range  about  6,000  ft.  high.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  the  usual  tropical  fruits.  The  northern  part  is  unhealthy  for 
foreigners.  The  people  belong  to  the  EafBr  race,  and  are  in  most  resj^ects  far  superior 
to  tlie  negroes.  Generally  mild  and  kind-hearted,  they  are  in  war  veiy  ferocious.  The 
Portuguese  have  a  small  fort  on  Delaeoa  bay,  garrisoned  by  mulattoes.  At  the  bay  there 
is  a  small  export  trade  in  horn,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  gems,  in  return  for  cotton  fabrics, 
gunpowder,  and  muskets.  The  American  board  has  had  a  successful  mission  among 
the  Zulus  since  1836  in  the  region  of  port  Natal,  though  it  was  broken  up  by  war  in 
1838.  In  1879  the  English  waged  a  disastrous,  costly,  and  unjust  war  with  the  Zulus. 
When  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  England,  a  district  which  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  government.  A  special  com- 
mission, to  which  the  claims  of  Cetywavo,  king  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  Boers  were  referred, 
decided  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Zulus,  and  should  be  surrendered  to  them  imme- 
diately. The  colonial  authorities  determined  to  disregard  this  decision,  and  to  allow 
the  squatters  to  remain  in  the  disputed  territory.  This  was  the  cause  of  tlie  war.  That 
the  English  desired  to  possess  the  territory  of  the  Zulus  is  evident  from  the  condiiions 
nf  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Cetywayo.  These  were  the  surrender  of  certain  chiefs,  changes 
in  marriage  customs  among  the  natives,  the  establishment  of  a  British  residency  at  the 
king's  kraal,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army.  These  conditions  would  have  brought 
I  he  country  under  British  influence.  Cetywayo  was  enraged  when  he  received  the  pro- 
posals, and  gave  ordei-s  for  an  immediate  advance  of  his  army.  Three  columns  of 
British  troops  from  Natal  invaded  Cetywayo's  territory.  Severe  battles  took  place, 
rxttended  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  At  the  battle  of  Ulundi  the  Zulus,  15,000 
flrong,  were  routed,  Cetywayo  fled,  the  army  was  broken  up,  and  all  the  important 
chiefs  submitted.     Cetywayo  was  finally  captured,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  England. 

ZTTHALA-CABBS017T,  Don  Toma8,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  generals  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  during  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  18^-40,  was  born  m 
1789  at  Ormaiztegua,  in  the  Biscayan  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  Of  an  aristocratic, 
though  not  wealthy  family,  he  was  deeply  imbued  from  infancy  with  royalist  senti- 
ments, which  gathered  strength  with  increasing  years,  till  they  led  him,  like  the  Vendean 
leaders,  to  sacrifice  fortune  and  life  for  a  prince  wholly  unworthy  of  such  devotion.  At 
the  time  of  tiie  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  Napoleon,  Zumala  was  a  student  of  law  at 
Pampeluna,  and  like  many  of  the  Spanish  youth,  he  deserted  his  studies  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  invader,  serving  in  Mina's  corps  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward 
served  under  Quesadainthe  "army  of  the  faith;"  and  on  there-establishment  of  al)solu- 
tism,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  col.,  and  appointed  governor  of  Ferrol.  He  displayed 
e-xcellent  administrative  qualities;  but  his  decided  leaning  to  the  party  of  the  Cariists 
(though  he  repelled  indignantly  all  proposals  to  proclaim  Don  Carlos  king  during  the 
life  of  Ferdinand  VII.)  becoming  known,  he  was  tried  by  a  council  of  warT  and 
acquitted.  In  1832,  when  the  army  was  purged  of  all  officers  suspected  of  Carl  ism. 
Zumala  was  dismissed,  and  retired  to  Pampeluna,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  and  the  rising  of  the  Basque  population  called  him  to  head  the  Carlist 
insurrection  (Oct.  11,  1833).  His  motley  army  was  without  uniform,  ill  fed,  and  ill 
paid;  yet  the  profound  esteem  in  which  "el  Tio  Tomas"  was  held  by  his  followers 
enabled  him  to  maintain  an  effective  discipline.  The  overwhelming  superiority  in  num- 
ber of  the  Christines,  however,  forced  him  to  adopt  a  defensive  system  of  tactics;  so, 
holding  the  command  of  Biscay  and  Navaire,  and  the  strongholds  of  Fuenlerrabia  and 
^  Irun,  to  assure  his  retreat  into  France,  if  necessai-y,  he  kept  his  opponents  at  bay, 
'  defeated  Rodil  in  the  valley  of  Amescoas  (Aug.  1,  1834),  routed  another  force  of  Chris- 
tinos  at  Viana  (Sept.  7),  gained  a  second  victory  in  the  Amescoas  valley  in  the  following 
spring,  completely  defeating  Valdez,  af ler  a  battle  of  four  days,  and  routed  Iriarte  near 
Guernica.  These  brilliant  successes  of  his  skillful  and  devoted  partisan  flattered  the  too 
sanguine  and  somewhat  weak-minded  Don  Carlos  with  the  hope  of  s]>eedily  seating  him- 
self on  the  throne,  rendered  him  less  willing  than  formerly  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  Zumala.  and  led  him  to  interfere  with  the  latter's  schemes,  To  his  own  detriment. 
Accoixlingly,  after  another  year's  successful  fighting  with  the  Christinos.  Zumala  was 
ordered  to  lay  siege  to  Bilbao;  but  on  June  15,  1835,  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  so 
severe  that  he  died  ten  days  afterward.  With  Zumala's  death,  all  hope  of  success  for 
the  Cariists  was  extinguished;  and  thoujrii  the  war  dragged  on  desultorily  for  some  years 
longer,  the  result  was  never  doubtful.  Zumala  was  as  distinguished  for  generosity  and 
•disinterestedness  as  for  fidelity;  and  so  much  had  he  impoverished  himself  by  liberality 
to  his  soldiers,  that  neither  his  wardrobe  nor  his  treasury  supplied  the  means  for  bis 
•decent  interment. — See  Henningsen's  Twelve  Months*  Campaign  with  Zufnola-Carrfguyin 
Mimrre.  and  the  Basque  Provinces  (2  vols.,  Lond,  1836).  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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ZUMPT,  Karl  Gottlob,  1792-1849;  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  In  1838 
he  became  prof,  of  Roman  literature  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  Latin  grammar, 
wbicli  appeared  iu  1818  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  was  very 
successful.  Among  his  works,  besides  editions  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  are  Annales  Veierum  Hegnorum  et  Popvlorum  (1819)  ajid  Die  Eeligion  der  JSomer 
(1845). 

ZUNZ,  Leopold,  b.  Detmold,  Germany,  1794;  educated  at  Berlin,  and  became  a 
preacher  in  the  German-Jewish  synagogue,  and  for  some  years  teacher  iu  a  Jewish 
school,  moving  in  1835  to  Prague,  and  again  in  1839  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  director  of 
the  normal  seminary.  He  was  a  scholar  and  historical  critic  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
1845  the  government  made  him  a  member  of  the  commission  for  investigating  the  edu- 
cational status  of  the  Prussian  Jews.  He  has  written  books  and  essays  on  Hebrew 
literature,  language,  and  history. 

ZURBA.RAN,  Fraj^cisco,  1598-1662;  b.  Spain;  studied  painting,  and  imitated  the 
manner  of  Caravaggio.  His  works,  besides  those  at  court,  are  found  in  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  calliedrais,  especially  in  Madrid  and  Seville.  His  **  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas- 
received  into  Heaven,"  regarded  as  his  best  work,  was  executed  in  1625. 

ZiJ'KICH,  a  canton  on  the  n.e.  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  drained  by  the  Rhine 
and  i:s  tributaries.  Pop.  '70,  284,786;  77,  296,815.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges  of 
lofty  hills,  running  n.w.  and  s.e.,  between  which  lie  three  vallevs,  forming  almost  its 
whole  surface — those  of  the  Toss,  the  Glatt,  and  the  Limmat.  The  lake  of  Zlirich  pene- 
trates Zttrich  for  u  distance  of  26  m.,  and  connects  it  with  the  cantons  of  Schwvz  and 
St.  Gall.  ZQrich  has  not  a  fertile  soil,  but  it  is  carefully  cultivated.  A  considerable- 
quantity  of  cora  is  raised  in  the  canton,  though  not  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are  numerous;  but  the  pasture  lands  are  of  muchi 
greater  importance,  and  cattle  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  agricultural  population. 
ZQrich  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Europe,  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  are  still  prosecuted  with  great  success.  The  silk  manu- 
factures are  nearly  as  important;  and  more  recently,  the  progress  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  locomotives  and  other  machinen'  has  been  a  cause  of  some  alarm  to. 
English  engineers.  The  mechanics  of  Ztlrich  divide  their  attention  between  agriculture- 
and  manufecturing  industry,  and  are  among  the  most  prosperous  and  best  educated 
workingmen  in  Europe.  The  government  of  the  canton  is  a  representative  democracy — 
all  adult  citizens  of  20  enjoying  the  franchise.  The  great  council  of  Ztlrich  is  elected 
chiefly  by  the  citizens,  but  partly  also  by  its  own  members.  It  appoints  for  four  years 
an  executive  council  of  nine  members.  A  desire  to  give  a  yet  more  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic character  to  the  constitution  led  to  the  appointment  in  1868  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider its  revision;  ana  now  the  real  decision  as  to  laws,  taxes,  etc.,  lies  with  the  people. 
Ztirich  returns  14  members  to  the  national  council.  The  population  of  the  canton  (663> 
sq.m.)  is  German-speaking  and  Protestant. 

ziUKICH,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  pofnt  where 
the  Lmimat  issues  from  the  lake  of  Ztirich,  and  unites  with  its  tributaiy,  the  Sihl.  Its 
population  in  1870  was  21,199.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  of  Switzerland ;  yet  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  of  its  older 
quarters,  on  the  high  ground  e.  of  the  river,  give  it  the  quaint  appearance  of  a  mediseval 
city.  There  are  nTany  interesting  old  buildings—the  most  remarkable  being  the  cathe- 
dral, erected  in  the  11th  century.  The  university,  the  gymnasium',  and  the  school  of 
industry  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  town  library  is  extensive;  and 
numerous  museums  of  natural  history,  etc.,  indicate  the  intelligence  and  cultivated  tastea 
of  the  population. 

Zintn'MA,  or  Zakuma,  a  t.  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Andes,, 
about  30  m.  from  the  w.  coast,  and  90  s.  of  Guayaquil.  It  is  situated  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict— its  gold  and  silver  mines  having  rendered  it  formerly  very  populous,  but  its  impor- 
tance has  greatly  declined.     Pop.  about  6,000. 

ZUT'PHEK,  a  fortified  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  rigjit  bank  of  the  Yssel,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Berkel,  in  a 
picturesque  district  of  country,  chiefly  under  cultivation,  and  variegated  with  abundance 
of  wood.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  but  has  many  elegant  modern  build- 
ings. The  fortifications  are  promenades,  from  many  points  of  which,  lovely  prospecta 
are  obtained. 

Zutphen  is  a  station  of  the  state  railway  from  Amhem  to  Friesland,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  wood,  bark,  and  grain.  There  are  factories  for  weaving  and  spinning, 
grain,  wool,  oil,  and  paper  mills,  many  tanneries,  a  soap-boiling  establishment,  and  a 
larije  carpet  manufactory.  The  principal  building  is  the  Great  Church,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  1108;  it  and  the  Broederenkerk  (Church  of  the  Brethren)  belong  to  the 
Reformed  communion ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Baptists  have  each  a  church, 
and  the  Jews  a  synagogue.  Besides  good  schools  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,, 
there  are  a  grammar-school,  school  of  design,  a  theater,  and  a  concert-hall.  The  town 
has  several  charitable  institutions  for  the  sick,  orphans,  and  old  people;  also  the  provin-^ 
cial  lunatic  asylum,  Tf^hich  can  receive  220  patienta    Pop.  Jan.  1,  '75,  14,4^.-  i 
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At  Rysselt,  a  \illage  near  Zutphen.  is  a  reformatory,  called  the  Nelberlaiids  Mettray, 
in  which  about  150  boys  are  educated,  and  taught  farm-labor  and  various  haudicrafis. 
It  was  founded  in  1851,  and  has  done  much  good.  Nearly  one-lialf  of  tlie  boys  have 
been  withdrawn  by  their  parents.  The  others  obtain  situations  through  the  directors. 
The  largest  number  have  taken  to  farm-labor  and  gardening,  for  w^hich  the  reformats »r>' 
specially  prepares  them.  Many  have  become  soldiers  and  8"ailoi"S;  others  smiths,  house- 
painters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  bricklayers,  house-servants,  etc.  The  institution 
IS  maintained  by  annual  contributions,  legacies,  and  a  small  charge  for  each  boy.  The 
receipts  are  about  £3,500  annually,  of  which,  on  an  average,  a  half  is  from  legacies  and 
coniributions.     The  exi>enditure'is  about  the  same. 

ZVEIV^IGOKOB'KA,  an  old  t.  of  Russia,  government  of  Kiev,  on  the  Tikritch,  a  tribu- 
tary 01*  the  Bug.  about  98  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Kiev.  Pop.  11,200.  The  trade  and  manu- 
facturers are  not  worthy  of  notice. 

ZYOR'IV^IX,  a  t.  of  Bosnia,  which  the  Austrians,  now  administratingBosnia,  occupied 
in  1878  only  after  severe  fighting,  is  on  the  Drina,  about  60  m.  n.e.  of  Bosna-Serai.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified,  standing  on  the  face  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  summit  of  whicli  is  a 
strong  fortress  Commanding  the  valley  of  the  Drina.  It  has  several  mosques,  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churclies^  lead-mines,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

2WEI BETTCKEN.    See  Deux-Poxts. 

ZWIGKATT,  a  picturesque,  irregularly  built,  ancient-looking  t.  of  Saxony,  in  a  plea? 
ant  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Dresden.  The  river  is  crossed 
here  by  three  bridges.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  is  the  seal 
of  a  district  court,  court  of  appeal,  and  otuer  public  offices.  Of  its  churches  the  most 
noteworthy  is  that  of  St.  Mary,  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  Erzgebirge,  dating  from 
1453,  distinguished  by  its  tall  tower,  from  which  an  extensive  view  can  be  obained ;  it 
contains  a  very  fine  altar-piece,  bv  the  old  German  master  Wohlgemutli,  and  other  inter- 
esting works  of  art.  There  are  also  a  splendid  court-house  and  exchange;  a  cloth  hall, 
a  district  infirmary;  a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  20,000  vols.;  a  burgher.  Catholic, 
trade,  and  other  schools;' an  old  castle,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  workjiouse.  The 
town  is  prosi>erous,  and  the  population  increasing.  There  arc  cloth  manufactories, 
breweries,  dye-works,  chemical  works,  tanneries,  oil  and  saw  mills.  The  chief  source 
of  its  wcjilth,  however,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  villages  are  the  rich  beds  of  coal  in 
the  surrounding  district.  There  are  also  large  ironworks  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Leipsic.  Dresden,  and  other  important  places,  and 
has  A  considerable  transit  trade.    Pop.  '75,  31; 491. 

ZWIN0LI,  XJlktch,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  reformers,  was  b.  Jan.  1, 
1484,  at  Wildhaus,  iu  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  bwitzerland,  and  was  one  of  eight  sons  of 
the  amtuianu  of  that  place.  He  studied  first  at  Bern,  then  at  the  university  of  Vienna, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy;  and  afterward  at  Basel,  where,  under  Wytten- 
bach,  he  directed  his  attention  to  theology.  He  became  pastor  in  1506  in  Glhrus.  At* 
this  lime  his  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Latin  classics  and  the  church  fathers; 
but  having  begun  to  learn  Greek  in  1513,  he  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  wrote  out  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  original  language,  and  learned 
them  by  heart,  which  was  of  great  service  to  him  afterward  in  his  disputations.  In  tLt» 
capacity  of  army  chaplain,  he  attended  the  campaigns  in  Lombard}'  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Glarus  for  the  pope  against  the  French,  in  1512,  1513,  and  1515,  for  which  service 
be  received  a  pension  from  the  pope  till  1517.  In  1516  the  liberal-minded  adminisim 
tor,  Geroldseck,  invited  him  to  be  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Maria-Eiusiedeln.  famnusi 
for  its  pilgrimages.  Here  Zwiugli  began  to  preach  against  many  abuses  prevailing  in 
the  church;  he  also  called  on  flio  bishops  of  Sitten  ana  Constance  to  bestir  them selvt> 
for  the  improvement  of  the  church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God.  So  little 
WJV3  he  then  suspected,  that  the  papal  legate,  Antonio  Pulci,  conferred  on  him,  in  1519. 
the  diploma  of  chaplain  to  the  holy  see.  He  was  soon  afterward  called  to  Zftrich:  and 
he  entei-ed  on  his  oftice  as  pastor  in  the  great  cathedral  there,  Jan.  1.  1519.  with  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  declared  himself  for  the  pure  gospel  unfettered  b}'  glosses.  In  this 
office,  to  which  was  joined  in  1521  that  of  canon  in  the  cathedral,  he  taid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  work,  as  reformer.  The  same  cause  that  had  stiried  Luther  into 
activity  gave  the  impulse  to  Zwingli.  In  1518  Bernardin  Samson,  a  Franciscan  from 
Milan,  came  to  Switzerland  f  3r  the  purpose  of  selling  indulgences  for  the  benefit  of  the 
papal  court.  Zwingli,  who  w^as  still  in  Kinsiedeln  on  Samson's  first  appearance,  opposed 
aim  both  there  and  afterwaixi  in  Zurich  with  the  whole  force  of  his  pulpit  eloquence, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  Samson  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  town  of  ZDrich.  From 
this  time  Zwingli,  although  attacked  by  the  monks  and  many  of  his  brother  canons, 
advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  his  reforming  career;  for  the  magistracy  of  Ztlrich  sup- 
ported his  measures  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  early  as  1520,  they  issued  an  order  through- 
out their  jurisdiction  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  taught  without  human  additions. 
In  1522  the  reformation  was  formally  established  in  Zurich.  At  this  time  Zwingli 
wrote  his  first  book  against  the  fasts  of  the  Roman  church ;  he  also  began  to  study  the 
Hebrew  language.     The  offers  of  high  promotion  made  to  him  by  Adrian  VI.  could  not 
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make  hiin  waver.  In  Jan.,  1528,  the  government  of  Zuricli  invited  all  theologians  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  lists  with  Zwingli  to  a  conference  at  Zurich,  which  was  attended  by 
600  clergy  and  laity.  Zwingli  had  arranged  the  articles  of  faith,  to  the  number 
of  67,  whicii  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  conference,  and  defended  thelii  so  ably 
against  the  attacks  of  the  celebrated  Joh.  Faber,  afterward  bishop  of  Vienna, 
tliat  the  council  of  Zttrich  declared  in  favor  of  Zwingli's  doctrines,  and  uplield 
him  and  his  assistants  in  adhering  to  them.  The  second  disputation,  Oct..  1523, 
at  which  Zwingli,  before  more  than  §00  people,  spoke  against  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  mass,  was  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  all  pictures  and  statues  from  the  churches  of 
the  city  of  Zurich  and  its  jurisdiction;  and  this  was  followed  in  1524  by  the  abolition  of 
the  mass.  In  the  Siime  year  Zwingli  entered  into  tlie  married  state  with  Anna  lihein- 
hard.  aged  48,  the  widow  of  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Meyer  von  Knonow.  In  the 
following  year  he  publif?hed  his  creed,  Vofi  derWahren  und  FaUclien  Religion  (Of  the  True 
and  False  Keligion).  He  had  thus,  in  a  few  years,  placed  the  work  of  reformation  in  his 
native  land  on  a  solid  footing.  He  now  pressed  zealously  forward  in  the  same  course; 
wiiile  the  magistracy  of  Ziirich,  who  all  along  actively  supported  him,  abolished  the  beg- 
ging friars,  In-ought  mattei-s  relating  to  marriage  before  the  secular  courts,  and  insti- 
tuted a  better  management  of  church  property.  On  a  great  many  points,  Zwingli  was 
at  one  with  Luther  and  the  other  German  icformers;  only,  in  regard  to  liturpcal  mat- 
ters, he  carried  out  his  reform  more  radically  according;  to  the  Bible,  and  rejected  the 
doarma  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's-supper.  In  order  to  heal  the  breach  that 
hall,  as  early  as  1524,  broken  out  between  the  two  parties  of  the  new  religion  on  the 
latter  pohu,*ii  meeting  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  reformers  was  brought  about  by 
Philip,  landgrave  of  llesse,  at  Marburg  in  1529.  The  conference  lasted  for  three  days,  but 
little  progress  was  made  toward  unity  of  opinion.  See  Sacrament arian.  In  1531 
•open  war  broke  out  between  Zurich  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne, 
Scliwjrz,  Tri.  Unterwalden,  and  Zug  on  the  other;  and  Zwingli,  by  command  of  the 
council  of  Ziirich,  had  to  take  the  field  with  the  banner  of  the  canton,  which  had  always 
been  borne  b^^  a  priest.  On  Oct.  11  came  the  conflict;  and  as  their  opponents  were  more 
than  double  m  number,  and  also  better  led.  the  ZUrichers  were  beaten,  and  Zwingli  was 
among  the  fallen.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  Zftrich  in  1545,  in  4  vols. ;  a 
selection,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in  1819-21,  edited  by  Usteri  and  VOgeliu. — See  the  lives 
by  Rotermund  (1818),  Hottinger  (1820),  Christoffel  (1857),  and  MOrikofpr  (1869). 

Of  all  the  reformers,  there  is  none  more  fitted  to  excite  our  love  and  respect  than 
Zwingli.  Fearlessly  honest  in  purpose;  with  a  clear  head  and  eye  for  the  truth ;  less 
violent,  if  less  eloquent  than  Luther;  more  candid  and  open-minded,  if  less  systematic 
and  penetrating  in  spiritual  insight  than  Calvin;  he  stands  before  us  quite  tus  original, 
if  not  as  prominent  as  these  reformers.  His  work  was  not  so  great  as  theirs,  his  influ- 
ence not  so  extended;  but  his  x^haracter  was  quite  as  genuine,  and  his  labor,  in  some 
respects,  quite  as  enduring. 

ZWIRNER,  Ernst  FRiBDRicn,  1802-61:  b.  Silesia;  studied  architecture  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin.  In  1838  he  was  made  architect  to  the  Cologne  cathedral,  supervised  the 
restoration  of  the  old  building,  and  planned  the  new  n.  and  s.  portals  and  the  transept. 
Many  of  the  modern  churches  and  palaces  in  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  were  designed  by 
him. 

ZWOLLS,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  province  of  Overyssel,  is  situated  on  the 
Zwartc  water,  and  by  the  canal  called  the  Willemsvaart  has  connection  with  tlie  Yssel. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  having  many  beautiful  private  and  public 
buildings.  Both  within  and  without'the  gates  are  pleasant  promenades  and  drives, 
shaded  "by  large  trees.  The  surrounding  countrj'  consists  of  rich  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields,  adorned  by  pretty  country-seats.  ZwoUe  has  three  extensive  suburbs — 
Diezenpoorten,  Kamperpoorten,  and  Sassenpoorten.  It  is  most  favorably  situated  for 
commerce,  having,  by  navigable  waters  and  railways,  communication  with  the  provinces 
around  the  Zuider  Zee,  Hanover,  England,  and  other  maritime  nations.  The  trade  in 
farm-produce  and  stock  is  very  great.  Principal  industries  are  ship-building,  tannine 
leather,  rope-spinning,  beer-brewmg,  soap-boiling,  weaving  calicoes  and  stockings,  book 
and  plate  printing,  making  salt,  cooperage,  and  refining  sugar.  The  most  important 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  palace  of  iustice.  and  great  church.  There  are  many 
excellent  charitable  institutions;  and,  besides  those  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion, a  flourishing  grammar-school,  in  which  pope  Adrian  VI.  was  partly  educated,  and 
a  school  of  design.  Zwolle  ha^  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  literary  and  a  musical 
society.  Here  the  poet  Rhynvis  Feith  (1753-1824)  was  born,  and  Thomas  &  Eempis 
lived  during  71  years.    Between  1815  and  1875  the  pop.  increased  from  12,870  to  21,310. 

ZTOODAC'TTLA  (Gr.  yoke-footed),  a  name  given  by  some  naturalists  to  a  section  of 
paeJiydii'Tnata,  distinguished  by  having  two  principal  hoofs  upon  which  the  animals 
walk,  so  that  the  foot  resembles  that  of  the  rurninantia.  This  section  includes  only  one 
family,  the  wtwfop.— The  term  ZYGOt)ACTYLOU8  Birds  is  often  applied,  in  ornithologv,  to 
those  birds  which  have  the  toes  in  pairs,  two  before  $md  two  behind,  as  most  of  the 
icanwres,  or  climbers  (q.v.). 

ZYOOPHYLLA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  rubiacea,  and  con- 
taining about  100  known  species,  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  chiefly  natiYe8|0f 
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sub-tropical  countries.  Tliey  have  opposite,  generally  pinnated  leaves,  without  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  or  two  or  lliree  together;  the  cal5'x  4  to  5-parted ;  the  petals 
alternate  with  the  calycine  seffments,  and  clawed:  the  stamens  twice  as  manjr  as  the 
petals,  generally  rising  from  tne  back  of  small  hypogynous  scales;  the  ovary  simple,  2 
to  5-cerie(l,  with  two  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  iruit  is  capsular,  rarely  somewhat 
fleshy,  with  4  or  5  angles  or  wings.  The  most  important  genus  is  guauieum  (q.v.).  The  I 
abundance  of  species  of  zygophyllam  and  some  other  genera  constitutes  one  of  the  most  , 
striking  features  of  n.  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  The  flowers  of  Z,  fabago  are  ' 
em[>loyed  us  a  substitute  for  capers,  under  the  name  of  bean-capers.  Those  of  melianthus  \ 
mcjor,  a  native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  abound  so  much  in  honey  tliat  it  is  obtained  , 

from  them  for  use  by  merely  shaking  the  branches.  The  Turks  use  the  seeds  of  peganum 
ha r mala  both  as  a  spice  and  for  dyemg  red.  i 

ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  have  been  already  referred  to,  and  the  most  important  of  lhc::i  | 

are  mentioned  in  tlie  article  Nopolwjy.  The  class  of  diseases  to  which  Dr.  Farr  h::s 
assigned  this  now  generally  accepted  term  comprises  those  which  are  epidemic,  endtmit^,  ! 

and  eontagivus,  as.  for  example,  ftter,  sjnall-pojr,  plagve,  influenza,  cholera,  hooping-covr^, 
etc.  As  Dr.  Farr  observes:  "The  diseases  of  this  class  distinguish  one  country  from 
another,  or  one  year  from  another;  they  have  formed  epochs  in  chronology;  and  as 
Kiebuhr  has  shown,  have  influenced  not  only  the  fate  of  cities,  such  as  Athens  and 
Florence,  but  of  empires;  tliey  decimate  armies  and  disable  fleets;  they  take  the  lives  uf 
criminals  that  justice  has  not  cofademned;  they  redouble  the  dangers  of  crowded  hos- 
pitals; they  infest  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  strike  the  artisan  m  his  strength  down 
from  comfort  into  helpless  poverty ;  they  carrv  away  the  infant  from  the  mother's  breast, 
and  the  old  man  at  the  end  of  life;  but  their  direst  eruptions  are  excessively  fatal  to 
men  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  age.  They  nre  emphatically  called  the  marbi  pi>pulares.'* 
It  must  uotlKJ  a.ssumed,  as  the  origin  of  ille  word  {zyme,  the  Gr.  for  a  ferment)  might  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  all  the  so-called  zymotic  diseases  are  true  fermentations,  for  the 
class  is  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  principal  diseases  which  have  prevailed  as  epi- 
demicH  or  emUmica.  and  all  those  which  are  communicable  either  by  fittman  contact  &r  by 
animals  in  a  state  ofdisiaae,  as  well  as  the  diseases  that  result  from  the  scarciiy  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  necessary  kinds  of  food,  or  from  parasitic  animals.  The  diseases  of 
this  class  thus  arrange  themselves  into  the  four  orders  of  miasmatic,  entJieiic,  dietic,  and 
pttrasUic  disorders,  of  which  fever,  syphilis,  scurry,  and  icorrns  may  be  regarded  as  the 
types. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  memoir  -^n  2he  Predisposing  Causes  of  Epidemics,  shows  that  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  zvmotic  diseases  may  be  referred  to  the  three  following 
categories:  (1.)  Conditions  which  lend  to  inWoducc  into  the  system  decomposing  matter 
that'has  been  generated  in  some  external  source,  as,  for  example,  putrescent  food,  water 
contaminated  "by  Fewage  or  other  decomposing  matters,  and  air  charged  with  miasmatic 
emanations.  (2.)  Conditions  which  occasion  an  increased  production  of  decomposing 
matter  in  the  system  itself.  The  best  example  of  this  class  of  conditions  is  afforded  in 
the  puerperal  stale  (or  ciiildhed),  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  womb  is  undergoing  rapid 
disintegration,  and  the  decomposing  matters  which  would  be  harmless  at  other  limes, 
are  now  able  to  act  upon  the  blood  of  the  woman,  so  as  to  induce  that  most  fatal  of  alL 
the  zymotic  diseases,  puerperal  fever.  (3.)  Conditions  which  obstruct  the  elimination  of 
the  decomposiag  matter  normally  or  excessively  generated  within  the  system,  or  abnor- 
mally introduced  into  it  from  without.  For  example,  any  obstacle  to  the  elimi nation 
of  urea  or  uric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  bilmry  matters,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  as  true 
l")isoning  as  if  these  substances  had  been  injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  most 
important  of  the  laws  by  which  zymotic  poisons  are  govemed  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Viurs. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  this  country  at  the  present  lime  is  nearly  22 
l-er  1000,  or  1  in  45  of  the  population:  and  the  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  Vary  from 
21  to  26  per  cent  (or  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth)  of  the  total  number  of  deaths.  Taken 
in  order  of  their  greatest  fatality  they  would  be  thus  arranged:  cholera,  typhus  and  other 
forms  of  continued  fever,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  measles,  croup,  smull-pox.^dvsen- 
tory,  and  erysipelas—the  other  diseases  being  less  fatal. — For  further  information  ou  the 
subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ailken's  i^dence  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
See  Germ  Theory  of  Disease. 


THE  END. 
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